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Abetl,  colonel — engineer  279;  on  the  survey  of  the 
SnS  .“"n»  »p.  Poi.il  352;  repotton  petition  334; 

nomination  in  Vermont  . r io 

Ailmns  the  elder  ^'"^ih'  wheelinjt  and  Pit's- 
JftS  Cincinnati  121;  reception  a, 

Ded-hamlSo;  «g^^88TS5^ 

bT/o“i'noSn  213;'  speech  'o  the  0“.^,  bar  21g 
reception  of.  and  speech  at  Coving  • Pittsbure 

Female  seminary  near  Washington,  ■ • ‘ 239 -B~ 

220;  on  slnverv.  at  Cincinnati  231;  on  23J  rule  t K. 

Burnell  260, 270;  on  Massachusetts  resolutions -8_  , 

abolition  memorial  237;  on  receiving  P*  thp  ab()|’iti^  [ 
on  navv  appropriations  23/,  oerniunc 
i=ts  238;  Mr  Ingersnll  and,  2S9,  299  300  301,  31b  on 
Win.  Jones’  petition  302;  on  21st  rule  302, ^303,  319,  ca 
for  copies  of  instructions  to  African  squadron  , call 
for  report  on  Smithsonian  fund  ib;  obiniaiy  of  Barker 
Burnell  313,  on  abolition  report  334;  C.  J.  Ingersol  and, 
350;  366;  on  privilege  question  i b;  on  Massachusetts  re- 
solutions relative  to  representation  382;  excused  from 
voting  309;  on  pensions  ^ q 

Adjutant  General 

Adjournment— period  for,  proposed  _ 

Africa— royal  civilities,  slave  ttade  active,  items  3;  Eng- 
lish engaged  in  slave  trade  7;  Moffit’s  account  of  the  Ba- 
kones,  ib;  Haines  river  on  the  east  coast  of  66;  wonders 
of  ancient  E^vpt  70;  see  Libci  io> 

Agriculture, ^statistics  of  the,  of  ihe  extern  nnd  west, 
ern  states  46;  insurance  of,  in  England  64,  Chinese  ib, 
great  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  74;  funds  80;  i survey  of 
New  York  90;  statistics  of  94;  productions  of  the  Urn  ed 
States  148;  notice  of  Duff  Green’s  embassy  149;  agricul- 
tural tariff  hill,  Canada— hemp  in  Canada  19o,  national 
convention  306;  hemp  crop  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  es- 
timated 

Alabama — state  election  16;  legislature  37;  state  faith 
96;  sekttess  in  104;  currency,  exchange  128;  legislature 

meets — presidential  item  257;  Mr.  Reiser  s notice  of  a bill 
to  refund  the,  certain  money  expended  m tfie  Creek  and 
Seminole  war  271;  Judge  Goldthwaite  293  327;  attorney 
general,  Clarke — judge— state  taxes  3-7,  legal,  rights  of 
women  342;  basis  of  representation  t 5:  resolution  to  re 
celv  • the  land  distribution  fund  rejected 
Albany— 23S;  370  statistics 

Alexandria  canal — first  boat  passes  “* 

Algiers — scientific  report  on  3;  Arab  war 

Allen  Win.-U-  S.  senator  237;  call  for  Oregon  cor- 
respondence 273,233. 293, 299,  debate  314.  neganved  315; 
on  opening  doors  during  executive  business  273,  -84; 
call  for  information  as  to  Great  Britain  pensioning  In- 
dians  proposed  314.  adopted  315;  Oregon  topic  363;  items 
332;  on  Gen,  Jackson’s  fine  “96 

Almonte,  General — correspondence;  with  Mr.  Upshur 

267 

American  antiquities,  in  Texas,  &c.  240;  in  Mex  co  257 
American  board  of  foreign  rnissi  ms  73,  203 

American  colonies,  Dr.  Johnson’s  pamphlet  on  106 

American  democracy  by  Lord  Brougham  281, 

American  domesties  ”r~ 

Americans  in  Europe,  197;  circus  at  Algiers  112,  240 
American  Insiimte,  notice  of  manufactures  at  167;  lair 
96,  14  1;  annual  fair  1 

American  periodical  press 

American  provisions,  London  marxet  32,  oO,  I9a,  3U«; 
320,  352.  duty  on  240;  items  272>  NT 

American  shipping,  annual  report  of  . lbl 

Anniversary,  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  Prussia  2;  ot 

battle  of  North  Point  37;  of  Plattsburg  106;  of  New 
Orleans  . 

Aniarctic  excursion  of  the  Erebus  and  1 error  ’ * 

A i i 1 1 1 r a c i l e coal,  forthe  navy  303;sce  coal  p.  33b. 

Anti-corn  law  league  193;  items 

Anti-masons  correspondence  with  II.  Clay  244 

Antiquities,  destroyed  by  Mohammed  Ali  1<2 

Anti-slavery,  petition  and  debate  in  parliament  on  33; 
rational  anti-slavery  convention  at  Buffalo  47;  declara- 
tions against  obeying  the  constitution  ib;  O'Connell’s  ob- 
servations on  slavery  66;  DuffGreen’s  account  ol  123  &c.; 
Irish  repealers  on  162;  J.  Q.  Adams’  on  218 

Appropriations — Mr.  Parinenter’s  naval  report,  pre- 
sented, debate  thereon  237;  Mr.  Hardin’s  call  for  infor- 
mation as  to  316;  Mr.  McKay’s  Indian  treaties  bill  rt  - 
ported— Mr.  McKay’s  bill  for  West  Point  academy  re 
ported — Mr.  McKav’s  bill  for  civil  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses, reported — Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  for  the  army,  e- 
port.  d 3ly;  bill  making,  for  protection  uf  American  sea- 
men abroad,  reported  and  passed  334;  passes  the  senate, 
it;  for  pensions,  reported — Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  for  fortifi- 
cations. reported— Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  for  the  navy,  re- 
port d 335;  for  improving  Pennsylvania  avenue,  passes 
the  senate  413;  for  Indians,  bill  passes  house  ef  represen- 
tatives 415;  for  pensions,  bill  discussed  »i>; 


Appointments  by  the  president  4, 83,  99, 115, 131,  135, 
167,  178,  272,  2S9,  305,  321,  338,  353,  387 
Archer,  Wm.  S. — U.  >S.  senator  237;  on  Mr.  Allen’s 
Oregon  resolution  314,  315;  on  the  tariff  resolution  349, 
3S2;  on  Greenhow’s  report  4 13;  call  for  information  as 
to  the  navy  being  used  for  the  promotion  of  the"®ave 
trade — and  for  correspondence  with  Portuguese  minis- 
ter ib 

Arkansas — Indian  frontier  121;  danger  of  judicial  offi- 
cers 229;  memorial  from  the  legislature  of,  for  a naval 
depot  at  Memphis  269;  democratic  convention  279;  Van 
Buren  convention  294;  whigs  in  344 

Army — Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Cherokees — transferor 
troops — a new  fort — the  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  36; 
items  101  116;  movement  of  the  troops  from  the  north- 
eastern frontier  131;  orders  146:  items — temperance  163; 
return  of  the  dragoons— item  197;  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  disposition  of  the,  &c.  249;  orders,  items 
257;  memorial  from  Missouri  that  the  2d  regiment  of  dra- 
goons be  remounted  269;  similar  one  from  Louisiana — 
call  for  information  relative  to  ibe  ’’mountain  howitzer” 
used  by  lieut.  Fremont  269;  resolutions  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature  relative  to  army  order  No.  40,  presented  283; 
orders,  &c.  289;  Mr.  Jarnngin’s  bill  to  divide  the  United 
States  into  two  military  districts  299:  colonel  Harney  on 
the  Indian  frontier — court  martial  306;  Mr.  Jameson’s 
bill  !o  remount  the  2d  dragoons,  reported  316;  annual 
appropriation  bill  reported  319;  appointments  353;  Mr. 
Haralson’s  hi'l  io  remount  the!  2d  dragoons,  reported 
367;  General  Wool  384;  Colonel  Jjeavenwurth  384; 
monument  to  officers  and  soldiers  killed  or  that  died  in 
the  warin  Florida  391;  see  Military  Academy.  279 
Aroostook— troops  removed  from  131;  emigration  to  135 
Artesian  Wells.  Aria — new  maps,  16  73 

Ashe,  Mr.  representative — navy  yard  notice  270 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  bill  relative  to  269 

Astor,  John  Jacob — donation  to  the  blind  224 

Astronomy — celestial  phenomenon  39 

Atchison,  David  R. — appointed  U.  S.  senator  144,  237, 
269,  273;  Oregon  bill  233;  reported  293;  pre-emtion  bill 
299;  Oregon  settlers  Atkinson,  Mr. representative  332  351 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — Mr.  Wheaton’s  letters  on 
uniting  57;  projected  connection  167;  Panama  canal  338 
Atmospheric  railway  90;  successful  experiments  199 
Attorney  General  of  ihe  United  States — nomination  of 
John  Nelson  confirmed  289 

Audubon,  return  of  from  the  west  160 

Austria — tariff  32;  public  debt  129;  mission  to  China 
195;  education  338 

Aus'rian  florin,  bill  to  fix  the'value  of,  reported  319 
Australia — tour  through  72 

B 

Bacon,  F.  A. — midshipman — monument  274 

Bagby,  Senator— on  pension  agents  299;  Mass,  reso- 
lutions &c.  349 

Bahamas — fugitives  demanded  of  the  413 

Ballooning. — Ironsngges‘ed;Mr  Wise’s 43ascension  32 
Baltimore.  Fire  department  16;  Mr.  Hillen,  Mayor 
of,  resigns  19;  Repeal  association  proceedings  48;  Grand 
parade  of  Odd  Fellows  6-i;  election  116;  exports  from, 
IS  1 ; fire  stitisiics  310,  deaths  391;  trade  of,  392) 

Bangor , Me. — hill  to  make  a port  of  entry  303,  3S3 
Banks — (see  business  item,  last  page  of  each  number 
Exhibit  of  the,  of  N.  York  5;  of  Ohio  143;  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 169;  of  Georgia  ISO;  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks 
on,  at  Andover  137;  Government  bank  item  196;  sale  of 
ihe  real  estate  of  the  U.  S.  hank  of  Pa.  203;  of  N.  York 
215;  the  Lawrenceburg,  la.  closed  224;  of  Mas3.  22S; 
Exchequer  project  recommended  in  President  Tyler’s 
message  236;  of  Ohio  &c.  240;  Central  bank  of  Georgia 
243;  of  Oiiio  ib;  Mr.  Pratt’s  resolution  that  the  sec.  of 
Treasury  report  the  condtion  of  the  banks  in  the  U.  S. 
annually  303;  annual  exhibits  of  the  banks  now  making 
304;  Gov.  of  Pennsylvania  on  325;  Free  banks  of  N.  Y- 
340;  Gov.  Bouck  on  341;  Slate  bank  of  S.  Carolina  342; 
Gov.  Mouton  on  342  3;  of  Louisiana  370;  N.  York,  N. 
Jersey,  Illinois,  stale  banks  331;  charters  of  the  district, 
reported  413;  state  of  the,  of  N.  York  416 

Bank  ofU.  States  of  Pennsylvania  303, 

Bank  of  England — 'Quarterly  reports  of  112,  192,  203 

320,  334,  401, 416 

Bankruptcy — -judicial  decissinn,  Maryland  229;  bank- 
rupts in  Connec'icut  336;  number  of  cases  in  Illinois  343 
Baptists,  mission  to  China  68;  number  of  112 

Bar — J.  Q.  Adams  and  the,  of  Cincinnati  218 

Barnard,  Mr. — Rep.  233;  on  contested  seats  239;  prin- 
ting 270;  river  navigation  271;  amending  the  journal  ib, 
273;  Gen.  Jackson’s  fine  302.  319;  Grampus  303  Hughes’ 
survey  ib;  Western  waters  319,  335;  naval  appropriation 
367;  coniested  seats  3S3,  399 

Barings — the  346 

Baringer,  Mr  —Rep.  on  contested  seats  399 

Barry,  Gov.  of  Midi. — extract  from  message  390 
Barrow — Senator  269;  bill  to  survey  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  315;  announcing  ihe  death  of  his  colleague  376 
Bates,  J C. — U.  S.  Senator,  Mass.  237,  269;  spoliation 
claims.  Mass,  resolutions  349;  on  tariff  resolutions  413 
Beltie  of  North  Point— anniversary  19,  37;  at  Platts  - 


burg  106;  ofN.  Orleans.  322;  Boulevards — Paris  21  n 

Bayard,  Richd.  H. — U.  S.  Senator,  Del.  212,  238;  pea 
Patch  283,  315;  naval  school  334;  hill  reported  349;  33-j 
Beardsley,  Mr. — Rep.  270;  river  navigation  271;  on 
petitions  284,  302,  316,  317,  350;  Western  waters  350;  fu- 
gitives 3S2;  coniested  seats  393;  21st.  Rule  414 

Belgium — the  press  in  67;  publications,  survey  and 
maps  70  Queen  Victoria’s  visit  82 

Belser,  Mr. — Rep.  239;  on  Alabama  claims  271,  286; 
Jackson’s  fine  319;  21st.  Rule  334,  335;  contested  seats 
383;  pensions  415 

Bennett — O’Connell,  on  18 

Bennett,  J.  A. — Mormon  letter  355 

Benton,  Thos.  H. — circular  110;  Senator  237;  Oregon 
resolution  269;  Pea  Patch  283;  Lieutenant  Buell  ib;  mili- 
tia law  303;  obituary  of  Dr.  Linn  S12,  314;  Oregon  reso- 
lution 315;  Pea  Patch  ib,  334;  fugitive  claims  366;  on  the 
death  of  Senator  Porter  376;  Greenhow’s  report  413 

Bermuda — Yellow  fever  at  99 

Berrien,  John  M. — U.  S.  Senator,  Geo.  212,  233;  re- 
port Judiciary  bills  334,  346-9;  questions  of  order  349; 
notice  of  Mr.  Colquitt’s  remarks  on  Georgia  rosolutions 
relative  to  instructing  Senators  38i;  on  the  tariff  debate 
382;  on  representation  332;  Jackson’s  fine  397 

Bequest — T.  L.  Lindsey  192 

Bertrand,  Gen. — visit  to  the  U.  S.  96;  visit  of,  tour  1 15; 
progress  eastward  144;  at  New  York  149;  notice  of  171; 
rapid  movements  of  192;  sails  for  France,  his  history  of 
campaign  in  Egypt,  &c.  224;  arrival  in  France  334 
Bernadette— King  of  Sweden  146 

Beverley,  Carter — death  of  400 

Bible — in  the  French  navy  337 

Bidlack,  Mr.— Representative  270;  coal  enquiry  303; 
reports  national  foundry  bill  319;  on  21st  Rule  334 

Biographv— of  Mr.  Borrow  72;  Duke  of  Wellington; 
O’Connell  81;  Dr.  Howe  90;  General  Elmer,  the  last  of 
the  Jersey  line  139;  Senator  Linn  138,  140;  General 
Washington  140;  Bernadotte  146;  General  Bertrand  171; 
Gassier — Col.  Trumbull  200;  Legare  206;  the  Barings 
346;  of  Com.  D.  Porter  374;  of  Senator  Alex.  Porter  376 
Bimtey — anti-slavery  candidate  for  President  of  ths 
U.  S.  47 

Bituminous  Lake — In  Texas  16 

Black,  Mr.  Representative — tariff  resolution  to  instruct 
303;  on  21st  Rule  316-17;  Oregon  and  Texas  bill  335;  na- 
val appropriation  bill  367;  Liberia  332;  on  Massachusetts 
resolutions  382-3;  on  contested  seats  399 

Blackwell,  Mr.  Rep — enquiry  as  to  printing  ' 303 
Black  Hawk,  Indian  Chief — bones  and  grave  of  36 
Blind — donation  to  the  institute  of  the,  by  Jo  n Jacob 
Astor  224;  statistics  of  the,  in  Maryland  276;  hio  273; 
Little’s  donation  to  320 

Bocanegra,  J.  M.  de— Mexican  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, correspondence  with  264 

Bodisco,  Alex.de — Minister — embarks  for  Russia,  49 
Bonaparte,  Joseph — paralytic  208- 

Border  War— Stone’s  history  of  the,  unjust  to  the  Ver 
monters  121 

Borrow — biography  70 

Boston— Business — revenue  received  at  96;  resolutions 
relative  to  protecting  American  manufactures  adopted 
prior  to  the  constitution  189;  election  returns  224;  im- 
provements 363;  fire  statistics  320;  B lghton  market  sta- 
tistics— flour  and  coal  received  at  345;  trade  of,  arrivals, 
clearances,  imports  of  hides  392 

Botts,  J.  M. — contests  the  seat  of  J.  W.  Jones  225 
Bouck,  Gov.  of  N.  Y. — message 
Boulware,  William,  letter  relative  to  statuary  105 

Boundary — survey  of  the  N.  East  196;  line  of  Ohio  269 
Bounty  bonds — call  for  report  on  287 

Bowdoin’s,  Gov. — reply  relative  to  manufactures  190 
Bowlin,  Mr. — Rep.  of  Mo. — on  Western  waters  335; 
on  disputed  seats  239;  on  contested  seats  399 

Boyer — Ex-President  of  Hayli,  in  France  129 

Boyd,  Mr. — Rep.  303;  on  naval  depot  on  the  Ohio  303 
Brazil — item  16;  cotton  statistics  61;  item  160;  notice 
of,  in  President  Tyler’s  message  235;  Mr.  Proffit  arrives 
at  307;  his  nomination  as  envoy  to,  rejected  305;  slave 
trade  active  338,  tariff' of  duties  315;  Mr.  Wise  to  369 
Branham,  Joel — correspondence  with  H.  Clay  203-4 
Breadstuff's— exports  of,  of  the  U.  S.  47 

Breakwater  in  the  Delaware  bay  303 

Breese — U.  S.  senator,  111.  237,  269;  Lake  Huron  and 
Superior  2S3;  bill  to  allow  Illinois  to  tax  United  States 
lands  299;  obituary  of  Senator  McRoberts  313;  Pea 
Patch  315;  sub-treasury  334;  navigation  bill  349;  naval 
depot  resolutions  366 

Brick  statistics — Philadelphia  288 

Bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling — memorial  for  a, 
presented  233;  urged  by  Ohio  331 

Bridgeport  troubles  229 

Brighton  Cotton  market — statistics  of  345 

Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  —rep.  270;  on  pensions  415 

“British  gold” — item  320 

Broad  cloth — American  166 

Broadhead,  Mr.  representative  301 

Brokerage  and  commission  320 

Brown,  Mr.  Milton,  rep.  military  districts  363 

Bro.vn,  Mr.  A.  V.  rep.— on  congressional  districts  303 


INDEX. 
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404;  on  21st  Rule  317,  319;  on  contested  seats  398-99 
Brown,  Mr.  rep.  of  Tennessee,  on  contested  seats  383 
Brownson’s  review,  notice  of,  extract  from,  on  dema - 
goguism  309;  on  party,  on  Mr.  Van  Buren  310 

Brougham,  Lord — on  O’Connell  33;  sketch  of  34;  on 
American  Democracy  231 

Buchanan,  James— (see  Presidential)  his  claims  to 
nomination  advocated,  Mr.  Ritchie’s  proposals  to  57; 
meeting  of  his  friends  at  Pittsburg  172;  their  address  & 
’ esolutions  201,  237;  his  letter  declining  nomination  280; 
on  Pea  Patch  283;  tariff  346,  ; banking  house  348; 

Oregon  363;  on  Greenhow’s  report  413;  on  bank  stock- 
holders liability  »6;  see  382 

Buccaneers,  Florida  coast  104 

Buenos  Ayres— n otice  of,  and  minister  to,  recommen- 
ded in  President  Tyler’s  message  236;  Gen.  Oribe  305 
Bull,  Ole,  the  musician  230;  item  256;  the  musician  288 
Bull  fight,  royal  sport,  at  Madrid  346 

Bulow,  Baron  de— Mr.  Wheaton’s  correspon.  263 

Burnell,  Barker,  rep.  death  of,  announced  269;  obitu- 
ary remarks'onj  313 

Bunt,  Mr.  rep.  an  2 1st  Rule  414-15 

Burce,  Mr.— rep.  yeas  and  nays  on  affirming  his  right 
to  a seat  413;  Rhode  Island  democratic  memorial  414 
C 

Cabinet — members  16;  item  178;  app.  confirmed  387 
Calhoun,  John  C. — reply  to  an  invitation  to  visit  Cin- 
cinnati 11;  meeting  of  Ins  friends  in  New  York  53;  their 
address  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  51;  subtreasury  scheme 
atjjibuted  to  109;  letter  on  the  tariff  160;  Indiana  172; 
proposition  to  nominate  him  for  the  Vice  Presidency  203; 
in  regard  to  the  approaching  national  convention  217; 
letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie  218;  the  New  York  Gazette  circular 
230-1;  not  withdrawn  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
280;  relative  to  his  determination  305;  items  respecting 
his  position  as  to  the  next  presidency  332,  371;  his  ad- 
dress defining  position  and  refusing  adherence  to  the 
national  convention  as  to  be  consiiluted  at  Baltimore  372; 
meeting  and  proceedings  of  his  friends  in  N.  York  392; 
not  withdrawn  as  a candidate,  attitude  of  his  friends  in 
Alabama  404;  “Abbeville”  ib 

Campbell,  Mr. — Rep.  on  contested  seats  238,  383,  398; 
Massachusetts  resolutions  350;  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution proposed,  as  to  jurisdiction  367;  on  21st  Rule 
414;  on  abolition  petitions  334 

Canada — Patriots  pardoned  IS;  Parliament — Gover- 
nor’s speech — resignations  83;  excitement  respecting  the 
seat  of  government — items  131,  178;  Welland  canal  131; 
agricultural  tariff  bill — hemp  in  195;  the  Lafontaine  min- 
istry resigns  224-25;  Parliament  dissolved  241;  imprison- 
ment for  debt  abolished  273,  305;  trade  with — item  289; 
seat  of  government  fixed  at  Montreal  320;  items  338 
Canals— the  Erie,  of  Pa.  5;  Mr.  Wheaton’s  letter  rela- 
tive to  a,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  57; 
the  report  of  Baring’s  contract  contradicted  64;  the  Wel- 
land 131;  Illinois  138;  Iron  canal  boat  at  Albany  144; 
further  of  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  project  167,  241;  Illinois 
canal  sold  170;  the  White  water,  Ohio,  finished  192;  times 
of  closing  of  the,  of  New  York  ib-,  survey  for,  in  Florida 
199;  flour  by  the  New  York  208;  projected  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  211;  the  Walhonding,  Ohio, 
suspended  229;  iron  boats  230;  the,  of  N.  Y.  closed  240; 
theN.  York,  the  Miami  extension  256;  Ohio  278;  the 
Chicago  & Illinois  279;  the  Illinois  & Michigan  283;  to 
connect  Lake  Huron  and  Superior  ib;  flour  and  wheat 
on  the,  of  New  York,  for  the  last  five  years  388;  memo- 
rial for  a,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  falls  of  Ohio,  presen- 
ted 299;  the  Illinois  and  303; bill  for  a,  to  connect  Fox  & 
Wisconsin  rivers,  reported  314;  the  Tidewater  320;  the 
Schoolkill  anthracite  coal  336;  see  Chesapeake  and  Ohio; 
resolutions  from  Mich.,  urging  congress  for  a,  around 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary’s  river,  presented .388;  the  Panama 
project  388;  see  Louisville  Canal  Boats  16;  craft  ib 
Cannon — Captain  Stockton’s  big  gun  339 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — tariff  at  352 

Carroll,  Mr. — Rep.  303  Carey,  Mr. — on  21st  Rule  316 
Cass,  General — see  Presidency — meeting  of  the  friends 
of,  at  Boston — at  New  York  371,  392 

Catholic  Ciergy  of  Ireland — protesl241  Bishops  208 
Catlin,  Mr.  Rep. — on  contested  seats  393 

Cattle  market — statistics  at  Brighton  " 345 

Celestial  Phenomena — Planets,  &c.  39 

Census  of  Americans  at  Honolulu  69 

Census — on  distribu'ing  the  copies  of  the  303 

“Centralization — State  Rights — District  System”  310 
Chambers.  Gov.  of  Iowa — Message  328 

Chappell,  Mr-  Rep. — on  contested- seats  239;  congres 
sional  districts  303;  contested  seats  398 

Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans  | deaths  &c.  at  343 
Cheese — exported  to  China  193;  see  American  Provisions. 

Cherokee  Indians — disturbances — Gen.  Taylor’s  letter 
— election  36;  death  of  David  Vann  80;  enquiry  propos- 
ed 255;  resolutions  relative  to  their  claims  269;  report  from 
Indian  Bureau  284;  awards  under  the  treaty  303;  items 
306,  336-9;  call  for  information  366 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — the  convention  at  Fre- 
derick 19;  damages  repaired  112,  170;  to  transfer  United 
States  stock  in,  to  the  state  of  Maryland  271;  396,  allusions 
to,  in  Governor  Thomas’  message  276;  the  report  of  the, 
noticed  ib;  inserted  in,  297;  bill  to  complete  it  368; 

Chicago — population  64;  bill  to  establish  a port  of  en- 
try 271;  reported  316 

Chicasaw  land  sale  353 

China— trade  reviving  3;  naval  19;  “booty  64;  Baptist 
mission  to  68;  French  mission  82,  98;  American  commo- 
dore and  Hong  merchants  99,  100;  Spanish  diplomatist, 
change  in  policy  99;  fire  at  Tinghai,  com.  Kearney,  opi- 
um notice  128;  list  of  European  embassies  to,  various 
items  129;  the  British  commercial  treaty  officially  announ- 
ced 165;  trade  with,  Chinese  muster  166;  trade  opened  to 
the  Americans  &c.  177;  opium  trade  ib;  tariff  and  regula- 


tion of  trade  182;  Christian  massacre  in  Corea  195;  Aus- 
trian mission  16;  cheese  exported  to  198;  pres’t  Tyler’s 
notice  of,  in  his  message  236;  item  272;  music  304;  opi- 
um trade  &c.  321,  334;  on  the  competition  with  England 
for  the  cotton  trade  with  332;  French  mission  to  336; 
trade  with  estimated  344;  Mr.  Cushing  leaves  Bombay 
for,  minister  expected  in  England  front,  supplementary 
treaty,  opening  ports  of,  369;  Mr.  Cushing  reaches  Bom- 
bay, proceeds  for  402  Chinese  Professorship,  instituted 
at  Paris  208 

Choate,  Rufus,  U.  S.  sen.  212;  speech  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  pilgrims  294;  item  334;  resignation 
reported  353 

Choctaw  Indians,  population  &c.  339 

Cincinnati — reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  an  invitation  11; 
improvements,  steamers  180;  hog  and  pork  market  144, 
208;  reception  of  John  Q.  Adams  and  observatory  cere- 
mony 184;  pork  trade,  hog  killing  at  272,  336;  memorial 
from,  for  a bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  the  national  road  283 
Circassia — Russian  invasion  34 

Crittenden,  John  J.  U.  i8.  senator,  N.  York  237 
Civilities,  national  35,  50 

Claude,  Dr.  Dennis,  appt.  treasurer  of  Maryland  309 
Claxton,  commodore,  133-34;  funeral  honors  147 
Clay,  Henry, — reply  to  the  Chambersburg  Clay  club 
11;  marshall  Bertrand’s  visit  to  115;  reply  to  F.  S Bron- 
son 122;  to  Bronson  172;  on  cultivation  of  silk  179;  re- 
marks of  Richard  M.  Johnson  relative  to  217;  reply  to  me 
Young  Men’s  convention  202;  description  of  the  whig 
banner  218;  whig  meeting  and  resolutions  at  Philadel- 
phia 231;  correspondence  with  anti-masons  214;  leaves 
for  New  Orleans  272;  colonel  Johnson’s  opinion  of  280; 
reply  to  invitation  from  Green  co.  Teun.  ib;  from  Wythe 
co.  Va.  281;  resolution  of  the  whig  convention  ol  Illinois 
293,  at  New  Orleans  304;  state  convention,  N>  rib  Caro- 
lina resolutions  327;  complimentary  visit  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  to  331;  his  reply  to  the  Aceomac  invitation, 
Richmond  Enquirer  thereon  ib;  preferred  by  the  whig 
state  conventions  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Va.  390 
Clayton,  Thomas,  United  Spates  senator,  Del.  237;  Pea 
Patch  331;  (proposed  for  Vice  President) 

Clinton,  Mr.  rep.  on  copies  of  census  303,  319 

Clingman,  Mr.  rep.  Cherokee  treaty  303 

Clock  trade  192 

Coal  trade — of  the  west  73;  mines  of  Virginia  103;  re- 
marks on  exporting  to  Europe,  Europe  on  coal  trade,  pri- 
ces &,e.  154;  English,  trade  181;  by  die  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  216,242;  Anthracite  per  Schuylkill  canal  336; 
received  at  Boston  345;  in  Missouri  400 

Coast  survey  211 

Cobb  Mr.  rep.  on  21st  Rule  335,  349;  con’d  seats  398 
Coinage  of  Mexico  since  169U  387 

Colquitt,  W.  T.  United  States  senator  (Georgia)  237, 
269;  a man  of  business  2SS;  on  insiruciing  3-81 

Collamer,  Mr.  rep.  on  contested  seats  383 

Colonization  to  Liberia,  by  the  bark  Renown  96;  'F. 
L.  Lindsey  192;  voyage  384  commerce  with  Africa  359 
Colored  population:  Massachusetts  on  protection  of  sea- 
men 179;  colonization  bequest  of  T.  Lindsey  192;  pe- 
tition of  VV.  Jones  presented  300:  416  (see  Jones)  requisi- 
tion for  fugitive  criminals,  refused  at  Nassau  3 )7;  mil 
full  stature  320;  legal  distinction  of  c dor  in  Ohio  343;  41(> 
Colored  seamen,  relative  (o  imprisonment  ol  217 

Collectors’  bonds,  judicial  decision  117, 170 

Collection  district,  bill  reported  Maine  3 -3 

Columbus,  Christopher,  statue,  by  Persico  307 

Comet,  reported  appearance  of  a 288;  80 

Commerce,  (see  trade)  of  N York  64;  revival  of,  in  Eng- 
land 161;  proposiiion  for  a new  standing  committee  on, 
for  the,  between  the  states  316;  of  New  York  1843,  322; 
imports  and  exports  in  1843  339 

Commerce  and  navigation,  report  on,  for  1842  S3;  sta- 
tistical table  of  imports  and  exports  127;  port  regulations 
New  Granada  16u;  relating  to  colored  seamen  217, 
Commercial  treaty  with  G Britain — proposition  for  a, 
considered  114;  Dull' Green’s  negotiation  123;  Hume’s  let- 
ter to  Green  126;  remarks  on  the  effect  of  Mr  McLean’s 
arrangement  133;  Webster’s  speech  on,  noticed  161 
Committees,  report  of  William  Cost  Johnson  from  the 
select,  of  last  session,  on  public  lands  and  rebel  to  tile 
states  220;  the  standing,  ot  tne  senate  254;  of  the  h.  of  rep. 
255;  on  elections  ib;  on  commerce  proposed  315 

Congress  of  the  U S — political  classification  35;  assem- 
bling 2d9;  list  of  members  212;  election  of  officers  225; 
notice  of  proceedings  225,  241,  257,  395;  289 

Congressmen,  Mr.  Dean  introduces  a bill  to  reduce  the 
compensation  of  members  319 

Congressional  districts,  notice  for  repeal  of  303 

Connecticut— record  of  old  times  13;  Van  Buren  state 
convention  169;  wing  convention  179;  Bridgeport  doubles 

228;  bankrupt  statissics  336 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.— defalcation  of  the  Anti-sla- 
very convention  against  the  47;  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Mass,  proposing  a change  of,  as  to  representa- 
tion 284,  287,  349,  350,  382;  referred  287;  committee  na- 
med ib;  similar  resolutions  from  the  present  legislature, 
presented  349;  Mr.  Hunt’s  bill  to  alter  tne,  so  as  me  presi- 
dent shall  be  inclinable  for  re-election  3o3;  Mr.  Campbell 
to  alter,  as  to  jurisdiction  367;  resolutions  of  Ga.  thereon, 
presented  382;  petition  from  New  Y oi  k 3 83;  Mr.  Tap- 
pan’s  resolution,  proposing  to  limit  the  judicial  tenure  413 
of  O.  change  r ( commended  277;  of  Hayti  386;  Mex'co  ib 
Consuls,  of  Wirrenburg  31,  ol  .Sardinia  83;  of  Belgium 
196;  Portuguese  consular  certificate  306;  see  353;  resolu- 
tion relative  to  compensation  to,  &c.  adopted  363;  see 
items  of  appointments , diplomatic , Turkey. 

Contested  seats,  John  M Bolts  contests  the  seatof  Jno. 
W.  Jones,  Mr  Goggin  contests  the  seat  . f Thus  W.  Gil- 
mer 225;  debate  on  271;  proceedings  303,  393;  report  in 
favor  ot  Gilmer  266;  in  tavor  of_  sitting  membeis  350; 


counter  report  ib;  committee  of  the  whole  rise  333;  report 
j of,  in  favor  of  the  sitting  members,  without  repaid  to  dis- 
trict law  393;  Mr  Dromgoole’s  amendment  adopted  399; 

I report  adopted  ib;  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment  413; 
jdo.  on  adopting  the  report  ib;  additional  resolution  propo- 
sed 414;  report  of  committee  on  district  law  409 

Conventions — national  anti-slavery,  at  Buffalo  47;  na- 
tional Irish  repeal,  at  N York  70;  whig  young  men’s  na- 
tional, tojie  at  Baltimore  74;  Protestant  Episcopal,  at  IT 
York  107;  of  silk-growers  and  manufacturers  112;  demo- 
cratic, in  R Island  169;  in  Connecticut!  ib,  179;  whig  Va. 
state,  19S;  Kentucky  199;  "democratic,”  of  N Carolina 
277;  of  Arkansas  279;  whig,  of  Illinois  ib.  293;  Van  Buren, 
of  Arkansas  293;  national-agricultural  306,  321;  of  N Ca- 
rolina 327;  ot  Ohio  327-8;  national  Tyler,  proposed  363 
Tenn.  Van  Buren  and  whig  343;  Michigan  Van  Buren 
344;  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  390 

’Copper,  Ontanagon  Mass  of,  100;  another  native  spe- 
cimen 144;  rocks  in  Wisconsin  229;  mines  Michi  336 
Copyright,  club  16;  bill  reported  303 

Corn,  prices,  market  &c.  see  last  page  of  each  Number. 
Corn  laws  of  England,  as  effecting  our  products  341; 
ministers  resolve  to  adhere  to  402 

I Cotton — sec  prices,  shipments  fyc.  last  page  of  each  No. 
in  India  3;  drawback  urged  on,  in  England  16';  prices  nif- 
! vancing,  new  crop  arriving  32;  interesting  crisis  in  the 
I crop,  item  48,  49;  Brazilian,  imported  and  consumed, 

| American,  crop  in  England,  N Y.  view  of  the  trade  61; 
j N Orleans  view,  London  view  62;  statistics  of  die  crops  of 
tile  U S from  1825  to  1842-3  63;  articles  and  statistics  re- 
lating to,  and  manufacturing  of  84-5;  failure  of.  in  India 
101;  statistics  115;  prices  advanced  in  England  161;  man- 
ufactories of,  in  N Carolina  170;  exports  of  181;  prices  de- 
cline again  in  England,  stock  at  N Orleans,  crop  estima- 
ted 208,  256;  exports  of  256;  of  domestics  ‘272;  item  ib; 
bill  to  exempt  from  duty  w hen  imported  from  Texas  273: 
competition  with  England  for  the,  trade  with  China  332; 
suspension  of  the  exports  waiting  advance  in  prices,  ad- 
vance predicted  368;  contest  between  foreign  purchasers 
and  American  holders  for  prices  400;  avarage  of  prices 
from  1336  to  1842  400;  prices,  advance  heavy  purchases 
on  speculation,  commerce,  shipping  416;  notice  of  Mr. 
Slidell  house  of  rep.  of  a hiiito  the  same  effect  300;  repor- 
ted 334;  cotton  tents  305 

Counterfeits,  Eagles,  daguerreotype  notes  32 

Cranberries,  from  Michigan  112;  trade  in  334 

Cresson  Elli  >t  on  reciprocity  in  free  trade  204 

Crimes,  in  New  York  197;  Governor  Mouton  on  343 
Criminal  code,  relative  to,  in  Prussia  2;  arrest  273; 
courts,  business  at  336;  rxprnces  of  Maine  340 

Crittenden,  senator  237, 233  4;  Kentucky  legis'atiire’s 
memorial  relative  to  hemp  299,  315 

Cuba — imports  and  exports  47;  British  views  on' 99; 
exports  130;  gov.  O’Donnell  arrives  166;  administration, 
insurrection  suppressed  125;  summary  justice,  passports 
273,  report  of  another  insurrection  305;  modification  of 
duties  333,  reward  offered  for  improvements  in  locomo- 
tives ib;  statistics,  army,  navy,  trade  369 

Cumberland  road,  account  of  100;  proposed  appropria- 
tion to  continue  the  273;  Mr  Steenrod  reports  a bill  303 
Currency,  singular  condition  of;  in  Indiana  69;  new 
treasury  notes  issued  for  80,  84,  96;  see  treasury  notes;  Al- 
abama 1—8;  Mr  Webster’s  remarks  on,  at  Andover  186; 
Cincinnati  chronicle  on  the  government  bank  196;  presi- 
dent recommends  an  exchequer  236;  gov.  Bouek  on  341 
Cushing,  Mr  minister  to  China,  reaches  Alexandria 
161;  relative  to  confirming  his  nomination  321;  corres- 
pondence. relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  Missouri  101-2 
Custom  house  at  N.  York  308:  see  Philadelphia. 

D ' 

Dana,  Mr.  report  on  pensions  415 

Davis,  Mr.  report  239;  disputed  seats  270,  399  270, 

303;  bill  repealing  the  distribution  act  reported  by  335 
Davis,  Mr.  rep.  of  Ky.  271;  on  contested  scats  3-t3 
Davis,  Mr.  G.  rep.,  Hoyt  303,  319;  election  report  350 
Dawson,  Mr.  rep.  on  Jacks  w’sfine  74  302,  316 

Dayton,  Mr.  senator  237  269,  283;  Pea  Patch  315;  tl  e 
tariff  382;  on  instructions  ’ 396 

Dead  Sea,  elevation  of,  ascertained  -72 

Deaf  and.'dumb,  Maryland  statistics  276;  Ohio  278 
Dean,  Mr  rep.  Jackson’s  fine  302;  election  electors,335 
Deaths — see  weekly  account  of  in  the  principal  cities 
on  the  last  page  of  each  number — L Wernwag,  Col  B 
Picktnan,  D.  Kellogg,  Rev  J.  Homer,  Judge  Halsey, 
Judge  Elmendorf  16;  Col.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Plassler  200; 
Col.  John  M.  Taylor  256;  Judge  tSmith  Thompson  257; 
Col  John  .Miller  269;  Barker  Burnell  M.  C.  i'6;  313;  Dr 
A Schoolfietd  272;  Mrs  Christopher  306; -Ben  a tor  Linn 
312;  Senator  McRoberts,  Noyes  Barber,  -Col  Jos.  Pea- 
body, Gen  A.S.  Hughes  320;  Gen  Duncan,  Judge  Gas- 
ton 368;  Hnwqua,  U.  S.  senators,  since  1836  Stephen 
Wi.cox  384;  by  disasters  at  sea  388;  at  Baltimore  during 
1.843  391;  sanitary,  general  report,  (French)  ib;  at  N.  Y. 
during  1943  400;  Judge  E.  Cowen,  Judge  R B Magruder, 
Beverly  Carter  ib;  dining  1843  at  Boston  416;  Governor 
Noble,  sir  F Burden,  Marshall  Drouet,  Major  Gen  Wau- 
tics,  sir  Wm.  John,  Lord  Douglass,  Admiral  Fitzg  r- 
ald  (See  Revolutionary  Worthies.)  416 

D.  bts  owing  by  the  western  states  31,  by  sir  Walter 
Scott  121;  o’  Austria  129;  of  Pennsylvania  134;  of  the 
United  States  178;  of  the  several  governments  of  Europe 
273;  Mexico  386;  on  the,  of  the  several  s’ates  227;  see 
imprisonment  for. 

Debts  of  the  states  19;  of  Michigan  38;  Mr  Parker’s 
■ntii,  N Biddle’s. doctrine  of  suing  the  slate*  noticed  50; 
remarks  of  Mr  Webster  on  paying  the  79;  Paris  corres- 
pondent on  86;  Alabama  laiih  96;  repudiation  denounc- 
ed by  Williams  in  M ississippi  117;  governor  Jones’  mes- 
sage on,  of  Tennessee  1 19;  Mr  Webster’s  remarks 
on  at  Andover  191;  Rev  Sidney  Smith’s  letter  on,  re- 
marks on  said  letter  215;  report  of  Wm  C Johnson  from 
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the  select  committee  relative  to  appropriating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  die  public  lands  to  relief  of  die  states  220;  ex- 
tract from  governor  McDowell  of  Virginia  message  242; 
Indiana  243;  remarks  on  the,  &c  255;  motion  to  print 
500  extra  copies  of  Wm  Cost  Johnson’s  report  on  the 
263;  dining  in  debt  272;  London  Times  274;  on  the.  of 
Maryland  274-5;  of  Ohio  278;  letters  from  holders  of  in 
Europe,  communicated  by  the  governor  of  Maryland 
292;  of  Pennsylvania  307;  Massachusetts  on  repudiation 
324;  Maryland  stale  credit  326 

Deceased  estate,  law  for  taxing,  repealed  in  Tenn.343 
Defalcations.  Kissam  368;  treasurer  of  N.  Jersey  242 
Defenders  of  Baltimore.,  celebration  of  19 

Delaware  slate.  Wilmington  election  1 12 

“Democratic  Review,’’ extract,  presidential  309 

Democracy,  Lord  Brougham  on  American  231 

Demagoguism,  extract  from  Brownson’s  review  309 

Department  of  war,  buildings  not  adequate  252 

Denmark — the  press  in  2;  American  claims  on  214 
Dickinson,  Mr.  rep.  vote  316;  on  contested  seats  399 
Dillingham,  Mr  rep.  on  contested  seats  383 

Diploma,  Mr  Everett’s  annulled  336 

Diplomatic,  see  appropriations,  see  retrenchments. 
Disasters  on  Lake  Brie  during  1843  272;  and  at  sea  338 
Dislrict  of  Columbia — recommendations  of  the  presi- 
dent 237;  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  334;  bill 
to  repeal  the  law  relative  to  fugitives  335;  proposition 
to  alter  the  United  States  constitution,  as  to  jurisdiction 
over,  proposing  for  recession  to  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  367;  lunatic  asylum  bill  3S2;  passed  the  senate 
397;  bank  charters,  bill  reported  413;  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  bill  413 

District  law,  report  of  the  committee  on  election's  con- 
firming the  seat  of  members  elected  in  disregard  to  the 
393;  see  contested  seats,  report  of  the  committee  409 
Dix,  Miss,  the  humane  336 

D >dge,  Henry,  Wisconsin  delegate  to  congress213,  316 
Dodge,  Augustus  C.  Iowa  delegate  to  congress  213 
Domestic  goo  Js,  see  manufactures,  exports  178  181,288 
Domestic  industry,  Henry  Clay’s  remarks  on  132 

Domestic  relations  of  the  south  213 

Dorr,  Thomas,  arrested  160 

Douglass,  Mr.  rep.  of  Illinois  270;  on  western  rivers 
271;  Jackson’s  fine  319;  confirming  contested  seats  350; 
the  report  393;  speech  399 

Drawbacks,  suggestions  247;  bill  relative  to  269 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.  debate  239;  rule  relative  to  jour- 
nal 269,270-1,  316;  on  contested  seats  333,  399;  yeas  and 
nays  on  do.  413;  resolution  proposed  414 

Drummond,  sir  Wm.  party  return  160 

Dry  dock  at  Pensacola,  254at  Philla.  273,  300;  bill  303 
Duelliiiit,  resolution  for  repealing  the  law  against  350 
Dumb,  language  for  the  64 

Duncan,  Mr.  rep.  284;  sub-treasury  resolution  303;  on 
21st  rule  317;  on  election  bill  349;  414 

Duncan,  ex-governor,  death  of  363 

Durbin,  Professor,  letter  from  Mount  Sinat  39 

Duties,  amount  refunded  on  railroad  iron  181;  and 
smuggling  225  6;  unfairly  exacted  by  G.  Britain  235;  on 
salted  provisions  240;  collected  at  N.  York  from  1824  to 
1843  314;  bill  to  exempt  cotton  from  Texas,  273;  bill  re- 
lative to,  on  salt  273;  bill  for  remission  of  certain,  on  rail 
road  iron  413;  levied  at  Hayti  3U5;  modification  of,  in 
Cuba  338;  of  Brazil  345;  of  Great  Britain  315 

E 

Earthquake,  in  New  Jersey  363;  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope 416;  Mississippi  valley  32;  in  Massachusetts  147;  at 
Venice,  at  sea  96 

Education,  item  96;  comparison  of,  in  certain  states 
192;  in  Massachusetts  324;  in  Pennsylvania  325;  in  Aus- 
tria 338;  in  Russia  ib;  New  York  341 

Egypt — antiquities  2;  wonders  of  the  ancient  70;  Ach- 
met  Pacha,  Mehemet  Alt  210;  M.  de  Lavallette  273 
Elections,  m N.  Carolina,  6;  Alabama  16;  Rhode  Is- 
land 32,  168;  Indiana  37  , 33;  Maine  48,  SO,  148,170,  179, 
203,  224,  340,  368;  Vermont  48,  147,  148,  208;  Savannah 
48;  Illinois  70;  Maryland  87,  96,  326,  342,  390,  402;  Ten- 
nessee 83,  137,  148;  Kentucky  89,416;  Georgia  96,  112, 
133,144,  192,293,304,  352;  N.  Jersey  112,  135;  Penn- 
sylvania 112,  130,  137  169,  192;  Ohio  112,  138,144,  199; 
Massachusetts  412.  192,224,304,  307,  340,  368;  Wiscon- 
sin, Wilmington  112;  N.  York  176,  192,  Michigan  192, 
216;  London  193;  Mississippi  2o3,  224,  293,  N.  Haven 
20; ; Boston  224,  256;  Virginia  416.  [See  contested  seals.] 
Report  in  favor  of  siiting  members  350;  on  confirming 
393,  413;  minority  report  350,  801;  enquiry  as  to  electing 
electors  of  president  and  vice  president  all  on  one  day 
335;  a bill,  and  including  also  representatives  to  con- 
gress repotted  by  Mr.  Duncan  349;  memorial  for  414; 
committee  discharged  .414 

Elective  franclii  e,  i’em  272 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  enquiry  as  to 
electing  all  on  one  day  335;  Tennessee  nominations  343 
Electro  magnetic  telegraph,  Morse’s  139,  244,  288 

Elliott,  com  J.  D.,  sentence  remitted,  his  letter  130 

Elmer,  gen.,  the  last  of  the  Jersey  line  _ 139 

Elmer,  Mr.  rep.  on  contested  seats  27 1,  303,  335,  350, 
366,  333;  on  the  breakwater  303 

Emigiants,  debate  in  parliament  17;  to  Michigan  352; 
to  Wiskonstn;  to  Oregon  70 

England  and  America,  commercial  treaty  topic,  114 
Engineers,  corps  of  249 

Equudor,  inquisition  82 

Erie  canal,  Pennsylvania  5 

Espartero,  driven  from  Spain  18;  his  proclamation  34; 
reception  in  England  49;  dinner  73,  114 

E-py’s  reports,  on  printing  them  303 

Etn oology,  progress  of  156 

Europe,  debts  of  the  several  governments  of  273 

Evans,  George,  U.  S.  senator  237,  269,  233-4;  on  the 
compromise  act  315;  seamen  334;  on  the  revenue  352, 


346;  on  the  tariff  343,  349;  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie 359,  365;  his  second  reply  377;  on  naval  trans- 
fers 382;  on  remission  of  certain  duties  413 

Everett,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  speech  at  launch  of. 
the  steamer  1 diploma  363 

Excavations,  by  steam  320 

Excavation,  steam  power  applied  200 

Exchanges — [See  last  page  of  each  number.] 

Exchequer  project  recommended  by  pres.Tyler  236 

Executive  business,  in  senate  U.  S. — Mr.  Allen’s  pro- 
position to  transact  with  open  doors  273,  284;  debate  on 
the  senate  as  an  executive  branch  314;  communications 
319;  Oregon  negotiations  321;  imports  and  exports  334 
Expenses  of  the  government,  senator  Walker’s  call 
for  a statement  of  the  234;  Thomas  Smith,  rep  , call  335 
Explosion,  Duke  Pit  coal  mine  402 

Exploring  expedition,  secretary’s  notice  of  254 

Exports  of  rice  8;  of  tile  products  of  the  sea  9;  compari- 
son of  the,  of  the  eastern  and  western  slates  46;  of  bread- 
stuffs  of  the  U.  S.  47;  of  the  year  1842,  S3,  84;  of  cotton 
goods  85;  U.  S.  for  1842,  statistical  table  ot  127;  of  Cuba 
130;  from  Red  River  131;  various  statistics  of  180;  from 
Baltimore  181:  call  for  a report  on  the  value  of,  &c.  269; 
323,  334  of  the  U.  S.  1843J  339 

Express  despatch  197,  256 

F 

Fairfield,  J.Jsenator,  Maine,  237  spoliation  claims  397 
Ficklin,  Mr.  representative  319;  on  western  waters  ib; 
Fillmore,  Millard,  nominated  for  the  V.  Presidency  243 
Fires,  in  London  49;  Kingston,  Ja.  123;  Georgia  peni- 
tentiary 203;  statistics  283,  320;  Memordeia  320,  see 
la  st  page  of  each  No. 

Fish,  export  of  for  fifty  years  9;  mackerel  trade  370; 
noticed  in  235 — Fishermen,  items  of  336 

Fisk,  Mr.  representative  270 

Finances — of  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee 180;  U.  Stales  181;  Kentucky  216;  treasurer’s 
annual  report  244;  of  Maryland  274,  290,  390,  402;  Ohio 
277;  Pennsylvania.307;Georgia  309;  N.  Jersey  325;  Maine 
340;  N.  York  341  Michigan  343,  390;  North  Carolina  370 
Ftax,  manufacturing  224 

Florida — storm  70;  new  town,  salt  depository,  bucca- 
neers 104;  canal  survey  199;  settlers  213;  fortifications 
334;  report  thereon  349;  monument  at  St.  Augustine  391 
Flour,  exports  from  Cleveland  32;  Philadelphia  ib; 
price  of,  from  1800  to  1843,  84;  statistics  at  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock,  and  Oswego  101;  New  York  trade  135;  effect  of 
Canadian  duties  on  161;  exports  ol  181,  226;  New  York 
canal  trade  of,  238;  Boston  and  Baltimore  345 

Floating  battery  erecting  at  New  York  197 

Floating  dry  dock  to  be  constructed  at  Charleston  416 
Flying  machine  208 

Forgery,  32  young  Saunders  48 

Foreign  relations — operation  of  the  tariff  on  212 

Foreign  wines — remonstrance  of  the  Portuguese  319 

Fortifications — of  Paris  129;  on  southern  coast,  334 
Foster,  Ephraim  II.,  senator  137,237,  269;  resolutions 
2S3;  Tennessee  resolution  397;  on  Jackson’s  fine  397 
Fourierism — progress  of  160,  288;  celebration  400 

Fox,  Mr.,  British  minister  213,  224;  letter  369;  fare- 
well 402 — Fox  Indians — deputation  306 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers — bill  for  connecting,  by  a 
canal  314,  315;  debate  319;  amended  363;  reconsidered  ib; 

Fracas  between  Weller  and  Shriver  in  the  house  of 
representatives  366 

Francis,  J.  B.  United  States  senator  353;  qualifies  382 
France — an  hour  of  the  revolution  8;  quicksilver  mine 
16;  sympathy  for  Ireland  18;  reception  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria 65;  occupation  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  66-7;  Napo- 
leon’s tomb — mission  to  China  82,  98, 336;  lines  of  mail 
steamers  96;  financial  report  of  marine  and  colonies 
— squadron  98;  designs  on  Hayti  99,  257;  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  Spanish  envoy  1 14,  129;  navy-134;  frigates 
reported,  &c.  ib,  135;  population,  duke  de  Bordeaux. 
Lou;s  Phillipe’s  age  177;  Paris  195;  finances,  national 
guards,  boulevards  210;  items  257;  squadron  at  Hayti 
305,  population  ib;  items,  right  of  search,  bible  in  the 
navy  337;  Louis  Philltpe’s  wealth  384;  items,  terms  of 
ministry,  American  repudiation  385 

Franklin,  Doctor — on  Ame.  commerce  and  manuf.  188 
Franklin  Institute — annual  exhibition  80 

Franking  privilege — resos.  of  Ga,  of  N. Hampshire  332 
French  spoliations — address  of  claimants  for  indemni- 
ty 232;  memorial  from  Kennebec  283;  from  Maime  397 
Fiench,  Mr.  representative,  on  petitions  235,  286;  fine 
of  Gen’l  Jackson  319 

Free  Church  ot  Scotland — Charleston  198;’agents  384 
Free  trade,  item  84;  m parliament  124;  British  indica- 
tion— London  election — tone  of  their  journals  193;  reci- 
procity in,  maintained  by  E.  Cresson  204;  reasonings  226 
F tick,  Mr.  rep  270;  American  manufactures  303 
Friends,  testimony  of,  on  slavery  216 

Fugitives — debate  in  parliament  on  17,  3fcJ;  negroes  de- 
manded of  the  authorities  of  Nassau  307;  the  District  of 
Columbia  335;  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  ot  1793 
relative  to  350;  notice  351;  petition  from  New  York  382; 
resolution  relative  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  366; 
relative  to,  demanded  of  the  Bahamas  413;  414 

Fulton,  William  S.  U.  S.  senator,  Arkansas,  237,  2G9 
Fur  trade  256 

G 

Galena,  In.,  lead  trade  171;  port  of  entry  283 

Galvanic  light  294  Gas  light  from  lard  28S 

Garraway,  in  Liberia,  occupied  by  the  French  63 
Gaston,  Judge  W-,  death  of  363 

Geographical  improvements  156,  72 

Geographical  society,  the  Royal,  proceedings  of  72 

Georgia — state  elections  112,128,  137,192,293,  304, 

352.;  death  of  Mr.Hillen,  the  association  doctrine,  and 
difficulties  437;  political  item  170;  legislature,  Governor’s 
message,  finances  180;  the  tariff  becoming  popullar  184 


gold  mine  192;  penitentiary  burnt  208;  “Harrison”  coun- 
ty  240;  resolutions  declaring  Texas  to  be  part  of  the 
Union,  proposed  in  the  legislature  241;  finances  242  309; 
legislature  reform,  central  bank  243;  railroad  272;  legisla- 
ture adjourned,  acts  passed  293,  327;  valcano  320;  con- 
gressional districts  354;  resolutions  relative  to  instructing 
U.  S.  senators,  proceedings  thereon  381;  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  proposition  ol  Massachusetts  to  change  the 
apportionment  of  representation  382;  franking  privilege 
„ 382 

Germany — public  debt  129;  report  on  our  trade  with 
262;  population  of  the  several  states  of  the  German 
Union,  emigration  from  ib;  correspondence  relative  to 
commercial  regulations  263 

Giddings,  Mr.  rep.  270;  on  Johnson’s  petition  273; 
abolition  petition  287;  petition  of  Wm.  Jones  300,  301-2; 
home  squadron  301;  on  21st  rule  31S,  319,  382;  on  report 
on  an  abolition  petition  334;  Massachusetts  resolution  414 
Giddings,  on  western  waters  335;  on  arrests  350 

Gilmer,  Thos.  W.  of  Va.  house  of  representatives,  seat 
contested  225;.  debate  239;  on  Massachusetts  resolutions 
414;  report  affirming  his  election  366;  appointed  secreta- 
ry of  tne  navy  387 

Gihnour,  Christina,  in  England  96;  acquitted  41S 

Granger,  Francis,  speech  at  the  agricultural  fair  74 

De  Grasse,  admiral  count,  petition  of  the  son  of,  pre- 
sented 349;  £ port  382 

Great  Britain — the  steamer,  launch,  description  of  6; 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  press  op.  Irish  policy  1;  slave  trade 
by  7;  princess  Augusta  7;  Peel  on  the  American  tariff 
and  a commercial  arrangement  9;  abundant  harvest, 
parliament  on  treaty  ofWashington,  on  tariff,  Brougham 
on  Mr.  'I’yler  .emigration  question;  Irish  repeal  move- 
ments, meeting  at  Tata  hill  17;  O’Connell  on  Bennett, 
Rebeccaites,  religious  controversies,  church  of  Scotland 
17;  parliament  on  American  fugitive  question  33;  claim 
lor  land  in  Texas  34;  parliament  prorogued,  activity  in 
the  cotton  market  and  business  generally,  visit  of  queen 
Victoria  to  France,  debate  relative  to  Texas  49;  cotton 
trade  of  62;  tobacco  imports  64;  agricultural  insurance 
ib;  queen’s  visit  to  France,  her  speech  to  parliament, 
O’Connell’s  plan  for  an  Irish  parliament  65;  geographi- 
cal surveys  72;  visit  to  the  continent,  items,  duke  of  Wel- 
lington by  O’Connell,  Puseyite  college,  intercourse  with 
Bologne  81;  Victoria’s  second  trip  to  the  continent,  items, 
bagatelle,  industry,  Mrs.  Gilmour  97;  loss  ol  the  India 
mail  steamer  98,  113;  Cols.  Stoddart  and  Connelly  98; 
Napier’s  movements  in  India  99;  Antartic  expedition, 
110;  experiments  in  ship  building  112;  commercial  items, 
Irish  affairs,  Rebeccaites  113;  relative  to  free  trade,  a 
commercial  treaty  with,  &c.  114,  123,  126;  restore  the 
Sandwich  Islands  128,  13(J;  Society  Islands  and  Com. 
Nicholas  130;  navy  of  134;  arrest  of  O’Connell,  revenue, 
London  election,  Webster’s  commercial  project,  royal 
present,  British  newspapers  on  the  affairs  of  the  day  161; 
Welsh  difficulties  162;  coal  trade  181;  London  election, 
free  trade  indications,  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  on  repudia- 
tion, anti-corn  law  league  193;  Mr-  Fox  about  to  return 
to  England  213,  224;  items  225;  English  view  of  the 
American  tariff  232;  the  president’s  message  referring  to 
234;  duty  on  salted  provisons  240;  items  257;  railroads, 
and  canals  288;  items  305,  321;  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 321;  Oregon  negotiation  321;  British  press  on  pre- 
sident Tyler’s  message  account  of  de  Ruyfer’s  expedi- 
tion up  tlie  Thames  337;  navy  timber  required  by  340; 
article  on  the  corn  law,  as  effecting  our  trade  344;  their 
“free  trade’’  and  our  "black  tariff  ” 345;  argument  with 
Mexico  353;  attempts  upon  Liberia  359;  revenue  of  1843, 
marquis  of  Westminster,  judges  to  Hong  Kong,  China 
369;  service  rendered  the  Copia  369;  post  office  384;  ships 
of  war  building  385;  arrival  ofRt.  Hon.  Mr.  Packenham, 
minister  from  387,  parliament,  queen’s  speech,  state  trials 
401;  items,  ministers  adhere  to  the  corn  laws,  revenue 
report,  presentation  of  the  new  minister,  and  farewell  of 
Mr.  Fox  402 

Greece,  insurrection  successful  114,  129,  146,  164;  the 
Russian  minister  leaves  289 

Green,  Duff,  embassy  noticed  by  J.  Q.  Adams  149; 
the  London  Times  274;  negotiations  for  a commercial 
treaty  114;  letteriBosion  Post  123;  Hume’s  letter  to  126 
Grider,  Mr.  rep.  300;  Jackson’s  fine  302;  on  seats  398 
Griswold,  Simeon,  revolutionary  worthy  294 

Glass  tumblers,  American  272  Glue,  marine  256 
Goggin,  Mr.  contests  the  seat  cf  Mr.  Gilmer,  rep.  225; 
report  thereon  366 

Gold  mine  in  Georgia  192 

Gospel,  London  society  for  propagating  the  73 

Go  wen,  M. — remarks  of  79 

v Guano  manure,  m request  144 

H 

Haines,  governor,  inaugural  address,  New  Jersey  169 
Hale,  Mr.  representalve,  on  contested  seats  239,  383; 
home  squadron  273;  navy  appropriation  287,  301;  call 
for  irifor  ib;  Jackson’s  fine  319;  on  intemperance  414 
Hale,  captain  Nathan — monument  to,  death  of  Mrs. 
Christopher  306 

Hamilton,  genet al,  letter  of,  to  general  Smallwood  12 
Hamlin,  Mr.,  representative — on  bounty  lands  287; 
port  of  entry  303;  Jesse  Hoyt  319 

Hammett,  William  II.  representative  302;  navy  yard 
316;  on  the  21st  rule  383 

Hannegan,  Mr.  United  States  senator  237;  Michigan 
city  harbor  299;  Oregon  resolutions  381 

Haralson,  Mr.  representative — on  disputed  seats  239, 
271,  334,  399,  mails  335;  dragoons  367 

Harden,  Mr.  representative  271;  call  for  report  on  ap- 
propriations 316;  mail  contracts  335;  pensions  415 

Harrison,  general  William  Henry — compliment,  240 

Hassler,  professor,  death  of  200 

Havana — exports  from  130 

Haven,  Horace  Appleton,  benevolent  legacies  224 


INDEX. 
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Hays,  Mr.  representative — enquiry  on  lead,  &c.  316 
Haywood,  William  H.,  jr.,  United  States  senator,  N C. 
237,  334;  Fox  and  Wisconsin  bill  363,  364 

Ilayti — a second  insurrection  quelled  18,  49;  imports 
and  exports  47;  French  designs  on  99;  insurrection  un- 
der colonel  Dalzon,  Boyer  in  Fiance  129;  organization 
of  the  new  government  144;  progress  thereol  164,  166; 
new  constitution,  France  grants  time  for  payment  of 
indemnity  210;  another  insurrection  suppressed,  formi- 
dable French  squadron  305;  duties  levied  by,  ib;  Revieri 
elected  president  352,  the  constitution  386 

Haboas  corpus — notice  of  a bill  to  regulate  351 

Hemp — cultivation  in  Canada  recommended  195;  re- 
lative to  a report  on,  enquiring  as  to  establishing  a ma- 
nufactory of,  on  the  Mississippi  269;  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  299;  enquiry  as  to  how  many 
manufactories  of,  <fcc.  335;  crop  of  Kentucky  416 
Henderson,  John,  United  States  senator,  Mississippi, 
212;  call  for  information  269;  reduction  of  fees  397 
Henshaw,  David — see  secretary  of  the  navy . 

Hides,  imports  of,  into  Boston  392 

Hill,  Isaac — nomination  of  321;  yeas  and  nays  3S8 
History  of  tile  Indian  tribes,  report  251 

^Historical  society  of  Maryland,  organized  370 

Hogs,  market  at  Cincinnati  144;  statistics  272 

Hopkins,  Mr.  representative  271;  post  office  335,  349 
Honolulu,  census  of  American  residents  09 

Holmes,  Mr.  representative — on  low  Dutch  270;  wes- 
tern rivers  271;  petitions  284,  236,  237;  duelling  order 
350;  contested  scats  383;  Princeton  414;  pensions  415 
House  of  Representatives — list  of  members  elect  213; 
meet  and  organize  238;  protest  of  members  relative  to 
eligibility  ib;  sectional  strength  in  the,  306 

Houston,  Mr.  rep. — price  of  public  lands  271,  303 
Howe,  doctor,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  90 

Hoyt,  Jesse,  enquiry  as  to  303;  proceedings  319 

Hudson,  Mr.  rep  285;  Mass,  claims  303;  21st  rule  349 
H udson  river,  time  of  closing  240;  item  303 

Huger,  D.  G.  senator  212;  225;  Jackson’s  fine  397 
Hughes,  Mr.  representative — Oregon  resolution  270, 
309;  316;  port  of  entry  bill  351;  naval  appropriation  367 
Humbug — etymology  of  272 

Hungerford,  Mr.  representative — on  retrenchment  303 
Hunt,  Mr.  representative  239;  amendment  to  constitu- 
tion 270;  bill  reported  303;  abolition  report  334;  western 
waters  335;  on  contested  seats  39S;  on  adjourning  415 
Hunter’s  propellers  tested  in  the  Abert  353 

Huntington,  J.  \V.  senator  237  , 269,  346,  3S3;  postage 
34S,  349;  naval  transfers  382;  on  the  tariff  382,  397 
Piydro  electric  machine — electricity  of  steam  171 

Ice  trade  272 

Illinois — appointment  of  judge  6;  difficulty  with  Mor- 
mons 16;  Smith  37;  Rockwell  released  69;  course  of  trade, 
catholic  churches,  canal  lands,  Mormons,  elections  70; 
sale  ol  public  property  &c,  104;  the  canal  negotiation  13S, 
141;  canallotssold  170;  lead  business,  Galena  171;  Smith 
and  Nauvoo  180;  Nauvoo  legion  229;  judicial  decision 
243;  wool  256;  Chicago  and,  canal,  whig  convention, 
nominations  and  delegates  279, 293;  notice  of  a bill  to  aid, 
in  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  283;  pe- 
tition ol'  citizens  of  284;  bill  to  allow,  to  tax  U.  States  lands 
so  d in  299;  hill  343;  bankrupts  ib;  resolutions  Oregon 
361;  legal  decision,  state  hank  339 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  item  304 

Impeachment  of  judge  Elliott  370 

Imports  statistics  47,83,84,  127;  call  for  a report  on  the 
value  263;  of  the  U.  S.  during  1843,  323,  334,  339;  notice 
of  368;  at  New  York  400 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  bill  to  abolish  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  334;  abolished  in  Canada  273,  305 
Imprisonment  of  colored  seamen,  relative  to  217 

Improvements,  see  canals , bridges;  on  the  Ohio  river  by 
the  U.  S.  35;  language  for  the  dumb  64;  Stockton’s  gun 
100;  see  ordnance;  in  ship  building  112;  Earl  Ross’s  tel- 
escope 149;  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  Cincinnati  ISO;  ren- 
dering lard  by  steam  224;  Paine’s  telegraph  229;  iron  ca- 
nal boat,  type  setting  machine  230;  Massachusetts  324;  at 
Boston  368;  London  334;  Panama  canal  project  388 
Indemnities,  address  of  the  claimants  for,  for  French 
spoliations  232;  of  Mexico  273 

India — Juggernaut  endowed  by  the  English  3;  cotton 
ib;  British  mail  steamers  lost  97,  113;  Napiet’s  military 
operations  99;  Dost  Mahomed  338 

Indian  bureau,  report  from,  communicated  284 

Indians — going  to  England  16;  Ottoes’  complaining, 
bones  ol  Black-Hawk,  his  grave,  Cherokee  difficulties, 
and  election  36;  Kansas  deputation,  Ottoes  disorderly  115; 
difficulty  on  the  Arkansas  frontier  121;  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  the  murderers  of  Bushyhead,  Oceola’s  brother 
preaching  167;  Bushyhead’s  murderers  condemned,  guv. 
Butler  and  the  Prairie  Indian  council  213;  notice  ol  in 
president’s  message  236;  deputation  of  Iowas226;  cards 
prohibited  by  the  Creeks  241;  report  of  the  sec’ty  of  war 
relative  to  251;  and  on  the  history  ot  ib;  col.  Harney  and 
commissioners  on  the  South  W.  frontier,  items,  Fox  306; 
resolution  calling  fur  information  as  to  pensions  paid  by 
the  British  to,  within  the  U.  S.  314;  adopted  315;  Choc- 
taws, population,  Cherokees,  gov.  Butler  339;  call  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Cherokees  366;  Fox  delegation 
384;  appropriation  bill  passed  house  of  rep.  415 

Indiana, — elections  37;  legislature  ib,  38;  currency  69; 
rr.ethodist  conference  170;  presidential  172,  184;  silk  203; 
hank  closed  224;  legislature,  state  debt  243;  land  283; 
Jackson’s  fine  349 

Ingersoll,  rep.  C.  J.,  Jackson’sfine  233-9,  234,  302,  316; 
on  navy  267;  .1.  Q.  Adams  and  239,  299,  350;  home 
squadron  299,  301;  Oregon  350;  on  naval  appropriations 
351;  fugitive  claims  ib;  privilege  366;  contested  seats  399 
Ingersoll,  rep.  J - It.,  call  270;  copy  right  303,  319;  im- 
provements 335;  British  in  Liberia  382;  on  pensions  415 


Inquisition  in  South  America  82 

Insane  asylum  at  Washington  366,  397 

Insurance  126;  in  Massachusetts  364 

Insolvency,  judicial  decision  in  Maryland  . 229 

Instructing  U.  Slates  senators,  Georgia  respecting  361: 
N.  Jersery  _ 396-7 

International  exchanges  152,  214 

Internal  improvement,  Tennessee  119;  a last  link  139; 
Ohio  170,  278;  Wisconsin  283;  Fox  and  Wisconsin  314, 
resolution  335;  Louisiana  312 

Inventions— substitute  for  rail  road  iron  82,  217;  time 
piece  106;  magnetic  telegraph  139;  electric  machine  171; 
atmospheric  rail  way,  steam  stevedore  199;  excavator, 
200,  320;  sub-marine  telescope  294;  galvanic  light  ib;  pe- 
domotive  384;  of  printing,  as  sculptured  by  David  391 
Iowa — clergymen  171;  cave  243;  legislature  294;  govr’s 
message  328;  application  for  admission  to  (lie  Union  397 
Iowa  Indians,  deputation  to  Washington  226 

Ireland — (see  repeal.)  the  press  and  sir  Robert  Peel  1: 
speech  of  lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Peel  ib;  Tara  hill  re- 
peal meeting  16;  O’Connel  on  Bennett  19;  French  sym- 
pathy ib;  Brougham  on  O’Connell,  army  bill  33;  Welling- 
ton 34;  items  49;  O’Connell’s  project  for  a parliament  65; 
map  72;  rent,  meeting  at  Loughrea  &c.,  O’Connell  81; 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  on  repeal  89;  John  Conner’s  pro- 
position scouted  97;  agitation  113;  Blackwood's  maga- 
zine, O’Connell  at  Waterford,  courts  of  arbitration,  mee- 
ting at  Albany  N.  York  145;  arrest  of  O’Connell,  his  ad- 
dress 145;  Sunday  meeting  at  Holston  Green,  dispersion 
of  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  O’Connell’s  proclamation, 
military  array,  O’Connel’s  future  plan  162;  resolutions  on 
slavery  in  the  U.  States  and  address  to  American  Irish- 
men 163;  O’Connell’s  influence,  army  in  177,  193;  in- 
dictment of  O’Connell,  charge  of  judge  Burton  193;  the 
federal  proposition,  O’Connell’s  address  194;  item  225; 
resolution  of  the  catholic  clergy,  attack  on  the  military 
241;  death  of  Mr-  Tyrrell  305;  tranquility  321;  O’Connell 
notified  for  trial,  catholic  clergy  stipends,  poor  rates  re- 
sisted, linen  trade  prosperous,  Steel’s  language  337;  state 
trials  commenced,  complaint  relative  to  the  jury,  witnes- 
ses 369;  O’Connell  at  Cork,  at  Clonmel,  385;  remarks  on 
president  Tyler’s  message  3S8;  trials  progressing  401 

Iron,  vessels  building  16;  canal  boats  ib;  trade  132; 
consumption  of  133;  canal  boat  144;  furnaces  169; 
Pottsville,  to  New  York  230;  steamers  on  the  Ohio,  en- 
quiry ordered  303;  report  355 

Irwin.  Mr.  representative  350 

Italy — persecution  67;  insurrection  ib,  81,  79  164 

Jackson  general  A. — gen.  Bertrand’s  visit  115;  resolu- 
tion relative  to  his  fine  238,  349.  396-7;  bill  to  remit  239; 
302,  315;  passed  319;  in  senate  315,  332,  396;  amendment 
negatived  397;  passed  398;  Santa  Anna  338;  payment  402 
Jameson,  Mr.  rep.,  disputed  seat  271,  398;  Massachu- 
setts resolutions  234-6;  western  waters  335 

Jarnagin,  senator  133,  237;  Cherokees  269,  36G;  milita- 
ry districts  299;  reports  334,  332 

Jews,  in  Berlin  2;  persecuted  in  Italy  67;  arbitrary  re- 
momal  of,  in  Russia  . _ 3S6 

Johnson,  col.  Richard  M. — (see  presidential,)  claims  to 
a nomination  56  7 ; letter  accepting  Hartford  invitation, 
trip  there  9T;  to  N.  Haven  109,  122;  to  Hartford,  Boston 
&c,  122,  114;  Albany,  Kindevhook  160;  N.  York,  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia  172,  184;  Old  Berks  ib;  opinion  ol 
H.  Clay  217,  280;  at  Cincinnati  256;  S.  Salisbury’s  letter 
suggesting,  to  withdraw  from  canvass  and  urging  him 
for  the  vice  presidency  332;  Van  Buren  state  convention 
at  Harrisburg  nominate  him  for  v.  president,  meeting  of 
his  friends  same  place,  who  refuse  to  withdraw  him,  and 
declare  in  favor  of  the  tariff  371;  his  friends  in  Berks  re- 
solve to  “sink  or  swim”  with  ib;  his  letter  defining  posi- 
tion 392 

Johnson,  senator  H.  elected  370 

Johnson,  Mr.  Cave — rep.  271;  duty  on  salt  273,284; 


331,  346,  363,  364;  Mass  resols.  349;  naval  transfers  38^ 
Khiva — mission  of  Dr-  Wolff  3-j6 

Kuonology,  item  335 

L 

Labor  and  its  reward  171 

Lafayette,  368;  George  Lafayette  382 

Language  for  the  dumb  04 

Lake  Erie,  disasters  during  1843  oil  272 

Lake  surveys,  col.  A ben’s  report  389 

Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  a canal  to  connect  2S3-4 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  elevation  of  72 

Lake  trade  80,  176.  272,  389 

Land  (see  public  leads — leand  mineral — private  land 
claims—  internal  improvement  bonds  of  111.,  sale  in  Mich. 
70;  hill  to  confirm  entry  of  273;  enquiry  respecting  dis- 
tricts 269;  annual  report  298;  of  Maine  340 

Landing  of  the  pilgrims,  celebration  at  N.  York  294 
Lard,  new  method  of  rendering  224 

Lead  mines,  respecting  250-1;  relative  to  leasing  299; 
Mr.  Hay’s  resolution  316  Lead  trade  32,  334,  400 
Leavenworth,  col.,  charges  334 

Legare  H.  S.,  testimony  of  respect  322;  Preston’s  eulo- 
gy™ 206 

Legacies,  Appleton  224;  by  Munson  400 

Legal  rights  of  woman  in  Alabama  342 

Letcher,  gov.  of  Ky.  valedictory  message  328 

Levi,  David,  delegate  to  congress  from  Florida  213;  on 
naval  appropriation  287,  300,  301,  316;  treaty  382,  414 
Libel  case  256 

Liberia— gov.  Robert’s  letter,  occupation  of  Garraway 
by  the  French  68;  Maryland  expedition  69;  Fishtovvn  ter- 
ritory 80;  John  B.  Russwurm  87;  expedition  from  Balti- 
timore  169;  commerce,  colonization,  British  attempts  on 


359;  call  for  information 


382 

247 

248 
256 
312 
192 
236 
384 
390 


Light  money,  suggestions 
Light  houses  alluded  to 
Lightning  statistics 

Lin?i,  senator  Dr.  Lewis,  death  255;  obituary 
Lindsey’s,  T.  L.,  liberal  bequest,  colonization 
Lima — treaty  with 
London — improvements  in 
Lottery  bills,  Pennsylvania  240;  Maryland 
Louisiana — trade  of  New  Orleans  88;  yellow  fever  sta- 
tistics 170;  bonds  returned  from  London  240;  memorial 
from  269;  complimentary  visit  of  the  legislature  to  gov. 
Mouton  and  H.  Clay  331;  gov.  Mouton’s  message  342; 
public  works,  penitentiary,  crimes,  banks  &c.  343;  charity 
hospital  ib;  death  of  senator  Porter  353;  bank  statistics  H. 

371 
208 
319 
338- 
382 
398 
302 


Johnson  elected  U.  S.  senator.370;  judge  Elliott 
Louisville — trade  at 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  bill  reported 
Lowell  factory  girls,  labor  rewarded 
Lunatic  asylum,  of  Ohio  279,  354;  at  D.  C.,  bill 
Lumpkin,  Mr.  rep.  on  contested  seats 
Lyon,  Mr.  representative 
M 

Mackerel  fishery  192,  256,  370 

Madison,  Mrs.,  respect  to  319 

Magnetic  discoveries  339 

Mail,  [see post  office]  robbery  of  the  181,272;  bill  to  regu- 
late transportation  238;  bill  to  authorise  certain  contracts 
335;  report  336;  competition  ib;  call  349;  resolution  350 
Maine— state  of,  election  4S,  80,  179,  208,  224,  307,  340, 
368;  troops  130;  Aroostook  135;  finances  179;  legislature 

-_J ■'  ■ 390 

400 
320 


and  various  items  340;  whig  convention 
Man,  money  and  tools 
Man,  full  stature  of  a 

Mangum,  senator  Wm,  of  N.  C.  237;  (president 
Manhattan  Island — original  purchase  3S4 

Mantanzas — exports  from  130 

Manufactures— (see  silk,  cotton,  iron;)  capital  invested 
in  5,  192;  steel  pens  73;  lucifer  matches  ib;  revival  of  80; 
factory-  stock  raising  ib,  160;  of  cotton  84-5;  value  of  some 
leading  articles  of,  in  U.  S.  93;  silk  convention  142;  Atne- 


naval  appropriations  287,  351,  357;  tobacco  303;  item  335;  rican  institute  167;  sugar  168, 213;  cotton  N.  Carolina  170; 


western  waters  ib,  319:  proposes  to  exclude  reporters 
367;  Massachusetts  resolutions  383;  pension  bill  415 

Johnson,  Mr.  A.  rep.,  on  Jackson’s  fine  319 

Johnson,  Wm.  Cost,  (see  debts  of  the  states)  declines 
nomination  326 

Jones,  rep.  John  W.,  seat  contested  225;*elected  spea- 
ker 238;  address  ib 

Jones,  gov.  of  Tenn.  suit  of  domesiic  silk  presented  to 

170 

Jones,  William,  colored  man,  petition  presented  300; 
debate  the.reon  ib,  301-2 

Journal  of  h.  of  rep.,  motion  to  amend  the  239;  pro- 
ceedings thereon  271;  amendment  of,  relative  to  the  pro- 
test moved  and  debated  255 

Judiciary — insolvent  and  bankrupt  decision,  officers 
of,  in  Arkansas  229;  memorial  from  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  that  the  expenses  of  the,  of  the  U.  S.  be  re- 
duced 269;  judge  Wells  272;  judge  Elliott  impeached  371 
Judicial  decision,  collectors  bonds  117.  170;  Illinois  213 
Judicial  districts,  bill  reported  334  Judicial  appoint- 
ments, judge  Guldthwaiie  Ala.  293;  yeas  and  nays  re- 
jecting the  nomination  of  J.  C.  Spencer  3S8  Judicial 
tenure,  in  S.  Carolina  212;  resolution  for  limiting  413 
K 

Kumschalka,  trade  opened  to  83 

Kennedy,  A.,  rep. — on  disputed  seats  271;  river  navi- 
gation ib;  gen’l  Jackson’s  fine  302;  contested  seats  383 
Kennedy,  J.  P.  qualifies  414 

Kentucky — state  election  89,  416;  assessable  property 
180;  whig  state  convention  199;  Louisville,  item  208;  fi- 
nances 216;  J.  Q.  Adams  at  Covington  219;  resolution 
relative  to  hemp  299;  legislature  304;  gov.  Letcher’s  vale- 
dictory 32S;  stale  bonds  burnt  352;  on  rate  of  postage 
414;  special  election,  hemp  crop  416 

King,  Mr.  rep. — on  postage  267,  , 303;  Liberia  382 

King,  senator  237,  269,  315;  fortifications  331;  postage 


ot  domestics  176;  Dr.  Franklin  on  188;  Boston  prior  tothe 
constitution  1S9;  J.  Gray’s  address,  gov.  Bowdon  190; 
American  brood  cloths,  woollens,  printed  calicoes  196; 
in  Rensselcer  197;  of  cheese  198;  silk  208;  pins  ib;  flax 
224;  English  imitation  of  American  cotton  goods  226; 
of  the  southern  states  ib;  resolution  as  to  establishing  a, 
of  hemp  269;  domestics  272;  pins  ib;  dividend  304;  Jack- 
son  M.  co.  321;  at  the  south  391;  marino  shawls  416 
Maritime  disasters  at  sea  1843  333 

Maryland — anniversary  19;  accident  37;  expedition 
to  Liberia  69;  sails  87;  election  87,  96,  103,  342,  390;  B. 
and  Ohio. rail  road  report  10^;  list  of  delegates  elected, 
Baltimore  city  election  116;  judicial  decision  117,  170, 
229;  thanksgiving  160;  Allegany  coal  216,  242;  legislature, 
governor’s  message  274;  treasurer’s  report  290;  letter 
from  European  holders  of  state  debt,  congressional  dis> 
tricts  292.  326;  D.  Claude  appointed  treasurer  309;  state 
credit  326;  rebellion  in  Hat  ford  354;  candidates  ib;  histo- 
rical society  organized  370;  debt  and  finances  390;  re- 
port on  ways  and  means  402 

Marryatt,  capt.,  Mr.  Kendall  accuses,  of  plagiarism  214 
Massachusetts— state  Van  Buren  convention  69;  elec- 
tion 112,  192,  304,  307,  340,  368;  J.  Q.  Adams  135;  elec- 
tioneering 144;  earthquakes  147;  protection  of  colored 
seaman  179,  224;  express  197;  hanks,  trade  &c.  228; 
late  war  claims  269;  legislature  304;  congressmen,  gov. 
307;  gov’rs  message  323,  legislature  340, = U.  S.  senator 
353;  statistics  ol  births, .marriages  and  deaths  354;  map* 
kerel  trade  and  inspections  370,-  insurances  334;  hill  re- 
ported to  refund  to,  for  money  disbursed  during  the  late 
war  233,  303;  resolutions  proposing  a change  n~  the  con, 
solution  ol  the  U.  States,  as  to  representation  and  pro- 
ceedings thereon  284;  referred  287;  other  resolutions  from 
:hc  present  legislature  to  the  same  effect,  presented  349; 
proceedings  350;  Georgia  resolutions  thereon  332;  second 
set  of  resol  ib,  383;  Mr.  Bates  396;  Gilmore,  Giddin°s  4 44 


VI 
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Matthew,  Father 


Me 


66,  81 


McCauslen,  Mr.  (rep  ) on  public  lands  316;  Jackson  s 
fine  319;  western  waters  350;  21st  Rule  382;  399 

McDowell,  Mr.  representative,  on  tariff  303,  315 
McDuffie,  senator,  213,  239,  283;  on  the  tariff  269,  321, 
846-9;  second  speech  ^64 

McKay,  Mr.  rep.,  239,  270,  319;  retrenchments  3o0 

McKennan,  T.  M.  T.,  suggested  for  the  vice  presd.  371 
McKennon,  captain  Wm.,  revolutionary  memoir  13 

McLaughlin,  lieutenant  5,  334 

McRoberts,  senator,  death  255;  obituary  313 

Medical  department 

Memphis , Term.,  improvements  1®0 

Memory,  Gouraud’s  lectures  336 

Memnon,  British  steam  packet,  lost  D3 

Meriwether,  J.  A.,  correspondence  with  H.  Clay  203 
Merrick,  senator  W.  D.,  112,  ‘237,  269,  283;  sabbath 
day  memorial  314-5;  mails  334;  Massachusetts  resolu- 
tions 349;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  bill  reported  396 

Mesmerism,  item  352 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  16,  240  conference  170 
Mexico — letter  from  Texan  prisoners  in  3;  Santa  Anna 
president  under  the  reformed  constitution  18;  elections, 
negotiations  with  Texas,  with  Yucatan  34;  secretary  of 
state’s  note  to  American  minister  35;  second  instalment 
of  indemnity  80,115;  yellow  fever  99;  British  flag,  port 
closed,  item  131;  another  congress  elected  144;  indem- 
nity ib;  British  charge  d’  affairs  suspended,  introduc- 
tion of  our  trade  to  Santa  Fe  146, 166;  item  160,  166;  W. 
Thompsom’s  letter  167;  commissioners  meet  to  treat  with 
Texas,  British  functionary  178;  Santa  Anna  abdicates 
the  presidency,  new  tariff  195;  abdication  contradicted, 
has  only  retired  to  recruit  his  health,  his  address,  canal  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  commissioners  from,  to  Y u- 
catan,  commissioners  from  Texas  211;  Santa  Anna  re- 
elected president,  American  indemnity  paid  225;  refe- 
rence to,  in  president  Tyler’s  annual  message  235;  an- 
tiquities between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific  240;  British 
fleet  expected,  ancient  ruins  digeovered  257;  official  notes 
between  Waddy  Thompson,  American  minister  and  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  264;  between  the 
latter  and  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state  265;  decree 
266;  general  Almonte’s  correspondence  with  Mr.  Upshur 
266;  convention  for  indemnities  273;  Yucatan  commis- 
sioners return,  305;  gen.  Jackson’s  correspendence  with 
Santa  Anna  338;  our  minister’s  remonstrance  on  the 
Santa  Fe  trade  352;  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  nego- 
tiation with  Texas  terminated  353;  tonnage  negotiations 
ib;  indemnity  368;  treaty  with  Yucatan  369;  new  consti- 
tution sworn  to  by  Santa  Anna,  gaurd  on  Santa  Fe,  ar- 
rival and  condition  of  the  traders  from  Missouri  there, 
dissatisfaction  at  the  arrest  of  their  trade  386;  national 
debt  and  finances  ib;  mines  and  coinage  from  1690  387 
Michigan — state  worrants  6;  nominations,  debt  38;  tax 
sale  70;  cranberries  112;  growth  of  129;  election  192, 216; 
navigation  243;  Copper  mines  336;  governor’s  message, 
finances  343,  390;  Van  Buren  convention  344;  emigra- 
tion 352;  legislature  urging  congress  for  an  appropriation 
for  a canal  382;  assessment  334; salt  springs  414 
Microscope,  a new  '30 

Miller,  Wm.  J.  (N.  J.)— U.  S.  senator  237;  on  instruc- 
tions 397;  on  gen’l  Jackson’s  fine  ib;  district  bank  413 
Miller,  col.  John,  rep.  death  of,  announced  269 

Millertsm  240 

Military  departments  249 

Military  academy— N.  Hampshire  memorial  for  abol- 
ishing 269;  West  Point,  statistical  report  370 

Military  districts,  bill  to  divide  the  U.  S.  in  to  two  299; 
Milton  Brown  gives  notice  of  a bill  303;  reported  334 
Militia,  of  Ohio  270;  laws  of  the  U.  States,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton’s resolution  303;  of  Pa.  326 

Mines,  yield  of  the,  of  Mexico  since  1690  387 

Missions,  American  board  of  foreign  73 

Missouri  river — navigation  256 

Missouri  state — tax  sale  38;  trade  of  St.  Louis  120; 
death  of  senator  Linn  138;  Mr.  Atchinson  appointed  144; 
criminals  escape  171;  bill  to  confirm  the  survey  &c.  236; 
Plate  county  243;  memorial,  tor  2d  regiment  of  dragoons 
269;  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  283;  election  293; jud- 
cial  fees  397;  coal  . 40o 

Mississippi  river — obstruction  83,  226;  bill  for  improve- 
ment of  28S;  call  for  information  335;  bill  reported  349 
Mississippi  valley  —statistics  relative  to  27  to  31;  the 
subject  continued  46-7,  93;  state  electioneering  on  repu- 
diation 117, 229;  election  208,224;  court  house  burnt  216; 
call  for  a report  of  money  due  the  269;  penitentiary  294; 
gov.  Brown — derffocretic  convention — U.  S.  senator  352 
Money  market,  see  last  page  of  each  number. 
Monument,  at  Platlsburg  80,  106;  to  officers  lost  in 
exploring  expedition  274;  at  Kowno,  Russia,  386;  at  Wy- 
oming, Pa.  390;  at  Augustine,  Florida  391 

Morehead,  senator  237,  269,  314;  on  Mr.  Allen’s  Ore- 
gon resolution  315,  334;  tariff  382 

Mormons,  difficulty  with  16;  Rockwell  released  69,70; 
item  80;  Joe  Smith  and  Nauvoo  180;  Nauvoo  legion  229  ; 
political  movements.  Smith  and  Bennett’s  correspon- 
dence 355;  with  Calhoun  357 

Morris,  Mr.  (rep  1 dry-dock  273, 230, 303;  contested  seats 
398;  naval  appropriations  351;  on  privilege  question  366 
Mouton,  gov’r,  compliment  to  331 ; message  342 
Mount  Sinai — Dr- Durbin’s  letter  39 

Murphy,  Mr. — representative  270,  351 

Music,  mathematics  256;  in  China  304 

Musicians,  Ole  Bull  230,  240;  arrival  240;  item  256 
N 

Nantucket,  J.  Q.  Adams  on 
Napoleon,  106;  inscription  on  his  tomb 
Natchez,  navy  yard  at 
National  armories,  respecting 


National  civilities 


313 
67 
316 
251 
178,  369 


National  foundry  recommended  252;  287;  bill  319 

National  fair,  proposed  323 

National  guard,  of  France  210 

Natural  history,  researches  into,  of  China  16 

National  institute,  meeting  of,  &c.  273 

Nautical,  method  of  finding  position  9 

Nauvoo  180 

Navigation,  of  American  shipping  181;  Hudson  240 
Navigation  of  the  western  rivers,  president’s  recom- 
mendations 237;  Michigan  243;  Missouri  256;  Red  river 
179,  269;  western  rivers  271;  disasters  on  Lake  Erie  272; 
Neenah  and  Wisconsin,  St.  Louis  harbor  2S3;  bill  for  im- 
provingithe,  of  the  Mississippi,  reported  349 

Navy — com.  Morris’  orders,  lieat.  McLaughlin,  items 
5;  orders  19,  102,  116;  item  19,  86,  99, 100,  168;  Missouri 
burnt  85;  Stockton’s  gun  100;  com.  Claxton’s  remains 
133,  147;  appointment  135;  sec.  Henshaw  and  the  work- 
men 135,  168,  269;  navy  register,  items  147,  168;  com. 
Porter’s  remains  197;  capt.  Kearney’s  opium  notice  128; 
his  proclamation  in  the  Pacific  210;  monument  to  capt. 
Voorhees  215;  officers  ordered  into  service,  officers  of  the 
Missouri  227;  hemp  for  the  269;  bill  to  compensate  the 
officers  of  exploring  expedition  ib;  monument  to  those 
lost  therein  274;  debate  relative  to  the  home  squadron 
287,  299,  301;  call  for  information  303;  coal  ib;  advertise- 
ment for  suppl  es  307;  resolution  366;  promotion  387 
The  Albany,  sloop  of  war,  on  stocks  at  Brooklyn  168 
The  Abert,  steamers,  Buffalo  289;  experimental  trip  353 
The  John  Adams,  corvette,  at  Rio  19;  at  Montevideo 
116,  197;  her  cruise  and  sailing  239 

The  Apprentice,  brig,  at  Charlestown  navy  yard  36 
The  Boston,  sloop  of  war,  re-fitting  at  Charlestown  na- 
vy yard  36 

The  Brandywine,  frigate,  flag  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  19;on 
the  Equator  ib;  sails  for  India  168;  at  Bombay  307;  af- 
fair of  the  middies  323;  at  Bombay  353 

The  Bainbridge,  brig,  at  Norfolk  86;  service  at  Gonai- 
ves  306;  at  Pensacola  370 

The  Boxer,  brig,  sails  from  Cienfuegos  102;  arrives  at 
Matanzas  242;  at  Boston  306 

The  Constitution,  frigate,  fitting  at  Gosport  for  the  E. 
Indies  369;  to  take  Mr.  Wise  out  to  Brazil  400 

The  Congress,  frigate,  at  Alexandria  86,  101 ; cruise 
116,  168;  at  Port  Mahon  242,  307 

The  Consort;  brig,  at  Boston  36;  sails  for  the  coast  of 
Africa  289 

The  Cyane,  sloop,  at  Oahu  177 

The  Columbia,  frigate,  at  Rio  19, 86, 116, 197;  at  Mon- 
tevideo 289;  reported  ib,  307 

The  Constellation,  frigate,  E.  India  flag  19;  sailed  from 
Lima  for  Manilla  102;  Oahu  177 ; for  home  272 

The  Cumberland,  frigate,  capt.  S.  L.  Breese,  at  Bos- 
ton, ready  for  a crew  36;  ordered  as  flag  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ib;  hauled  into  the  stream  168;  ready  for  sea — 
temperance  on  board  197 

The  Dale,  sloop  of  war,  arrives  (rom  the  Pacific  133 
The  Delaware  ship,  of  the  line,  Mediterranean  flag5; 
sailed  from  Genoa  for  Spezzia  and  Naples  19;  at  Na- 
ples 96;  cruise  101;  at  Mahon  197;  items  of  her  cruise 
215;  at  Mahon  238,  307;  dismasts  a French  steamer  339 
The  Dolphin,  brig,  at  Norfolk  86,  102 

The  Decatur,  sloop  of  war,  at  Cape  de  Verds  310 
The  Enterprize,  schooner,  for  Montevideo  197;  Bue- 
nos Ayres  289;  Montevideo  307 

The  Erie,  sloop  war,  Valparaiso  for  Callao  133 

The  Fairfield,  sloop  of  war,  sails  from  Triester  for 
The  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Havana  215,  272,  289; 
Norfolk  353;  laid  up  369 

The  Flint,  schooner,  at  Charleston — cruise  102j  at  Ve 
ra  Cruz  227 

'l'he  Fulton,  steamer,  laid  up  at  Brooklyn  168 

The  Grampus,  schooner,  subscription  for  families  ol 
the  crew  215;  benefit  at  Charleston  theatre  242;  contribu- 
tion from  officers  and  crew  of  the  Vincennes  257;  reso- 
lution 303  16;  memorial  of  capt.  Downes’ widow,  presen- 
ted 334;  bill  reported  ib;  amended  382;  in  senate  413 
The  Hudson,  frigate,  at  Brooklyn  to  be  broken  up  168 
The  Independence,  ship  of  the  line,  flag  of  Home 
squadron  Newport,  R.  I.  19,  arrives  at  N.  Y.  134,  168; 
to  belaid  up  197,  215;  arrives  at  Boston  242 

The  Lawrence,  brig,  launched  reaches  Norfolk  116; 
W.  Indies  197;  at  Martinique  289;  Barbadoes,  sails  306 
The  Lexington,  from  N.  York  for  Pacific  168 

The  Levant  U.  S.  ship, sails  for  Rio,  with  the  minister 
to  Brazil  19;  arrives  there  30’ 

The  Macedonian,  commander  Perry,  flag  of  the  Alri 
can  squadron,  at  St.  Vincent  168;  Port  Praya  307 

The  Marion,  sloop  of  war,  at  Boston  36;  at  Norfolk  86 
(The  Missouri,  steamer,)  pres’t  Tyler’s  notice  and  re- 
commendation 237 

The  Mississippi,  steam  frigate,  at  Charlestown  navy 
yard  36;  fitting  102 

The  Missouri,  steam  frigate,  burnt  at  Gibraltar  85;  re 
turn  of  her  crew  101, 116;  Mr  Cushing’s  correspondence 
101-2;  at  Fayal  102;  respecting  her  loss  116;  arrival  of  of- 
ficers &c  227;  advertisement  for  recovering  machinerv 
&'■.  ib;  articles  recovered  732 

The  N.  Carolina,  74;  at  Brooklyn  168 

The  Ohio,  ship  of  the  line,  receiving  ship,  Chailcstown 
navy  yard  36 

Tne  Oregon,  brig,  sailed  from  Norfolk  5;  at  Norfolk  36; 
at  N.  York  from  Pensacola  274;  at  Pensacola  again  3J7 
The  On-ka-hy-ee,  schooner,  Hampton  roads  5.  86;  re- 
ceiving vessel  at  Charleston  116,  1 is 

The  Pennsylvania,  ship  of  the  line,  receiving  ship  at 
Norfolk  19,  86 

The  Preble,  sloop,  at  Boston  36;  sails  from  Nantucket 

353 

The  Perry,  brig,  at  Norfolk  3t 

Tl  e Phffiuix,  schooner,  sailed  from  Norlolk  for  Chag- 
res  19;  returned  to  Norfolk  168;  sails  with  despatches  fo  s. 


the  Pacific  squadron  272;  forChagres  274;  at  Havana  387 
The  Pioneer,  stores  116;  at  Norfolk  197;  alterations  215 
The  Plymouth,  sloop  of  war,  nearly  ready  to  launch,  at 
Charleston  navy  yard  36;  launched  102 

The  Portsmouth,  sloop  of  War,  launched  134 

The  Porpoise,  brig,  at  Messurado  16S;  Cape  Palmas 

215 

The  Poinsett,  steamer,  N.  Orleans — coast  survey  215 
The  Potomac,  frigate,  at  Boston  ready  for  a crew  36; 
flag  ship  197;  sails  from  Boston  339 

The  Princeton,  steamer,  launched  and  description  of 
36;  first  trip  to  N.  York  116;  trial  of  speed  with  the  G. 
W estern  128;  race  with  and  beats  the  Great  Western  134; 
dimensions  &c.  ib;  capt.  Stockton’s  official  account  146; 
to  proceed  to  N.  York  215;  at  N.  Y.  289;  item  307,  353; 
capt.  Stockton’s  report  commended  to  congress  397 
The  Raritan,  frigate,  commissioned  to  Norfolk  215; 
for  Brazil,  flag  ship  323;  detention  369  387 

The  Relief  133 

The  Sabine,  frigate,  on  stocks  at  Brooklyn  168 

The  Saratoga,  at  Tenneriffe  36;  at  St.  Vincent  168 
The  Somers,  brig  of  war,  at  Pensacola  86;  at  Havana 
197;  at  Key  West — sailed  for  Matanzas  215;  for  the  south 
side  of  Cuba  242,  272;  sails  on  a cruise  387 

The  Savannah,  frigate,  at  N.  York  116;  sails  for  the 
Pacific  134,  168 

The  Shark,  at  Callao  133 

The  St.  Louis,  ship,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  19;  sails  for  In- 
dia—returns  to  re-fit  163 

The  Truxton,  brig  of  war,  at  Constantinople  96;  at 
Smyrna  215;  at  Norlolk  288;  Philadelphia  307,  322 
The  United  States,  frigate,  sailed  from  Valparaiso  to 
Cullao  19;  for  Sandwich  Islands  133;  at  Oahu  177 
The  Vandalia,  arrives  at  Norfolk  5;  at  Havana  215,272 
The  Vermont,  ship  of  the  line,  at  Charlestown  yard  36 
The  Virginia,  ship  of  the  line,  at  Charlestown  yard  36 
The  Vincennes,  contribution  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  Grampus  257 

The  Wave,  schooner,  at  Norfolk  19,  86;  at  Balt.  116 
Greece  19;  at  Tripoli  102;  at  Gibraltar  197;  sails  227;  at 
Mahon  288 

The  Warren,  brig,  at  Norfolk  S6,  116 

The  Washington,  74,  has  been  broken  up  and  sold  168 
The  Yorktown,  sloop  of  war,  at  Brooklyn  ready  163 
Appropriations — report  2S7;  bill  for  transfer  of  351-67; 
passed  382 

Naval  depot — proposed  at  Memphis,  Ter.n.  269;  on  the 
Ohio  or  Mississippi  303,  366;  at  Natchez  316 

Navy — G.  Britain  and  France  134;  of  Cuba  369;  the 
British — number  of  steamers  3S5;  six  new  iron  416 

Naval  school — bill  for  a 334;  reported  319 

Navy  timber — quantity  required  by  the  British  340 

Nelson,  John,  attorney  general  289 

Nestorians,  massacre  67,  107,  386 

Neufoundland,  items  99 

New  Hampshire,  Jackson’s  fine  23S;  269 

New  York  state — bank  5;  “democratic”  state  conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  32,  41;  comments  52-3;  slave  case 
at  Albany  35;  agricultural  fair  74;  agricultural  survey 
90;  flour  statistics  101,  135;  election  176,  192;  financial 
condition  ISO;  statistics  192,  224,  240,  272,  283;  crisis, 
manufacture  197;  cheese  198;  banks,  Harper’s,  extraor- 
dinary well  215;  canal  trade,  legislature  289;  Albany 
and  Hudson  statistics  320;  free  banks  340;  Gov.  Bouck’s 
message,  finances,  education,  salt  works,  banks  and 
currency  341:  bank  reports  416;  U.  S.  constitution  383; 
retrenchment  memorial  of  the  legislature  to  congress,  365 
New  York  city — Washington  monument  scheme  4,  34; 
trade  64, 226,-  assessment,  tax  86;  election  176;  ship 
building  242,  passengers  at  305;  commerce  1843  322; 
imports  and  exports  U.  S.  1843  323;  jurisprudence  336; 
trade,  for  the  last  twenty  years  344;  city  expenses  368; 
custom  house  item  ib;  bank  statistics  384;  business  at 
custom  house,  commerce  of  400;  deaths  during  1843 
400;  revenue  collected  at  401 

New  York  historical  society  140 

N.  York  Washington  monument  society,  organized  34 
New  Jersey — state  election  112,  135;  legislature  137, 
147;  Gov.  Huine’s  inaugural  169;  treasurer,  &.C.  176;  fi- 
nances 180;  pardon  ib;  public  schools  198;  defalcation 
242;  Governor’s  message,  finances  325;  “democratic” 
convention  354;  earthquake  363;  banks  334,  instruct!'  n 
to  U S.  senators  396 

New  Orleans — see  yellow  fever  170;  deaths,  cotton 
crop  62;  tobacco  trade  80;  stajistics  of  trade  88,  226; 
pork  336;  strangers  in  368;  land  slide  16 

Newspaper  daguerreotyped  336;  postage,  regulations 
132;  law,  decision  256;  Duff  Green’s  free  Republic  325 
Newton,  Mr  rep.  on  contested  seals  398 

Niles,  John  Mr.  U.  S.  senator  212 

Nomination  of  the  president  confirmed  281;  rejected 
321,  353;  those  of  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
sidered ib;  rejected  366;  of  Secretary  Porter,  rejec'- 
ed  ib;  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Proffit,  Hill  _ 338 
North  Carolina — elections  6;  Mr.  Clay’s  reply  to  ani:.- 
vitation  to  9;  the  society  of  friends  on  slavery  in  216;  re- 
port on  tlie  finances  of  370;  cotton  manufactories  170; 
“democratic”  state  convention  277,  293;  convention  327 
Norway,  triangu'ated  72 

Le  Normand,  Madam,  the  Parisian  sybil  14 

Nova  Scotia,  disaffection  ' 95 

O 

Obituary  srlemnities,  com.  David  Porter  374;  hon.  A. 
Porter  U.  S.  senator  376 

Obligations  and  true  policy  of  the  country  258 

Observatory,  at  Cincinnati  184;  at  Washingb  n 226 
O’Connell,  Daniel — see  Ireland • Brougham  3 ; Balti- 
more repeal  association  48;  sketches  of  Welingtm, 
sketch  ol  81;  his  wonderful  influence  177;  prayers  w.  04 
Odd  Fellows,  grand  parade  •-* 

Ohio — State  election  112, 128;  congressmen, 
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and  representatives  elect  133;  state  of  parties  144;  banka, 
loan  148;  internal  improvements ' |70; 

Zlf'  bond"  224,  Wal  howling  c.»ol 

legislature  meet  243;  northern  boaadaty ^Gomram 
Shannon’s  message  277;  state  convention .327 1 . yler ^con 
vention  336;  Episcopal  college  34.,  Lgal  dec.a  on 

legislature  unanim^slj^susmijiJh^es  ^ ‘^heeli  33\ . 

Ohio  river,  improvements  ?°!  memorial  ’ 233,  331 

captains  for  a canal  298;  bridge  345 

Oils,  imports  of  sperms  and  wha'e  j28 

Opium  trade,  334;  commodore  Kearney 

Odnancemgreat  gun  10°;  department 251  254 

Oregon  Territory-expedition  to  70.  Edti tbutg  Ke 

view  on  101;  letter  from  a settler  1 ’ . ,gn.  n States 

the  Rocky  Mountains  133;  emigration  o 160,  U.  btates 
sovereignty  173;  Mr.  Field’s  excursion  214; i accounts drora 
216;  interruption  of  settlement 217,  P«®l?|.nt„|^®S_taf® 
on  234-  survevin"  party  and  emigrants  243,  Mountain 

howitzer”  269;  amounts  from  .^S^emi^ation^eS 
335,  4 13;  message  from  the  president  349  emigration  , 
413;  Illinois  resolutions  331;  memorial  ot  settlers  382, 
Pakenham’s  arrival  387;  leave  27 1;  bdl  relating  o 303, 
316;  memorials  from  Missouri,  &c.  283,299  bill  oe 
tabl  sh  a government  273,293;  its  provisions  285,  leave 
271;  Mr.^Allen’s  call  for  correspondence  f7^ 

293;  debate  thereon  314;  negatived 315,  President  ly 
reply  321,  resolution  to  notify  the  3 1 A®  ad versl  re- 

rangement  as  to  occupancy  309,  314  > > 

port  thereon  350;  Mr.  Owen’s  speech,  debate  351.  363 
Owen,  Mr.  rep.  Oregon  309,  316  ’320 

Oyster  trade 

Pacific  Islands — French  occupation  C6  7;  Amer.  69 
Pakenham,  Right  hon.  Rich’d,  British  minister,  am- 

“SkTc1S‘M;.Wh..,otf.l,u„57i  U.W.  |55 

Paraguay — relations  with  . 

Parmenter,  Mr.  (rep.)-naval  appropriation  287,  351, 

**Pataengers™PNew  York  190  „ » 

Kff’,?rr*P'  269, mils,  334,  5 

Pearce,  senator,  credentials  299;  qualifies 

Peel,  Sir  Rob’t,  on  Ireland  1;  on  American  tariff  and 

commercial  arrangement 

Pendleton,  J.  H , charge  d’afifuirs  at  Chill  134 

Penitentiary  system,  of  Pennsylvania  150;  Geogia  -0  , 
Ohio  278;  Missouri  294;  Louisiana  845 

Penn,  William,  letter  of 

Pennsylvania — canal  5;;  canal  commissioners  19,  136; 
state  stock  37 ; prices  of  stocks  of,  for  some  years  69 ; elec- 
tions 112, 12S,  169;  debt  135;  congressmen,  senators  and 
representatives  elect  136;  canal  coin’s,  elected  137;  sale  of 
public  stock  144;  public  works,  expenses,  list  of  governors 
&c.  147;  penitentiary  system  150;  Berks  co.  on  the  presi- 
dency 184;  railroad  192;  social  and  intellectual  state  of 
the  colony  prior  to  1743,  cost  of  public  works  198;  letter, 
credit  215, 329,  relief  notes  240;  lotteries  ib;  Pike  co.256; 
name  of  the  state  274;  legislature  289;  governor  s message 
3l)7,  325;  political  310;  engineers  &c.3o4;  political  40o 
Pension  agents  303,  334  report  bill  -73,  415j 

La;v//«nce  144,236 

Pettit,  Mr.— rep.  270;  tariff  316;  western  waters  ^50 
Petitions,  on  receiving 

Peyton,  Mr.  (rep)  Jackson’s  fine  8U2 

- Phelps,  senator  283;  tariff  resolutions,  540,  415 

Phelps,  Dr.  Francis, 

Phenix,  Mr.  (rep.)  opium  trade  854 

Polk,  James  K.— nominated  for  vice  president  232. 343 
Population,  Allantic  slates  and  Mississippi  valley  2S; 
of  Chicago  64;  five  principal  cities  in  the  U.  S.  224;  ot 
Prance  273,305 

Pork,  acres  of,  in  Ohio  176,  203, 272, 283,  336 

Ports  of  entry,  proposed  283,  303,  351, 333 

Porter,  J.'M.,  (see  Sec. of  War ) letter  relative  to  Illinois 
canal  „ „ 279 

Porter,  senator,  of  Michigan  269  283,  2S4,  382;  .on 
Jackson’s  fine  393 

Porter  senator  Alex,  death  announced  376;  377; 
Porter,  Commodore  David,  197,  288,  307 ; obituary  so- 
lemnities arid  biographical  notice  of  374 

Portugal — Espartero’s  34;  Don  Miguel  82;  Mr.  Ren- 
tier's, minister  to  305;'duty  on  wines  319;  corrsp.  413 

Postage  233,  2S7,  334,  343-9,414 

Post-master  general,  (see  C.  A.  Wickliffe.)  annual  re- 
port of  the  259;  assistant  ib;  fraud  224;  election  of,  for  h. 
of  rep.  316,  335;  see  mail 

Post  office,  statistics  4;  newspapers  132  237;  British  384 
Press,  in  Denmark  2;  in  U.  States  8;  in  Belgium  and 
France  67;  iti  Sweden  368 

Printers,  h.  of  rep.,  Blair  & Rives  225;  senate,  Gales 
.&  Seaton  ti;  debate  on  270;  enquiries  303;  invention  of, 
sculptured  by  David  391 

Privilege,  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  question  of  366 

Proffit,  Mr,,  nomination  to  Brazil  rejected  305;  arrives 
at  Rio  307 ; yea3  and  nays  383 

Propellers,  trial  Rattler  and  the  Lightning  steamers  304 
Protest  of  the  whigs,  relative  to  representatives  elected 
by  general  ticket  238,  255 

Prussia— 200ih  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  re- 
searches in  Egypt  2,  70;  Jews  in  2;  proceedings  on  the 
proposed  criminal  code  ib;  Mr.  Wheaton  34;  population, 
emperor  of  Russia  82;  anecdote  of  Dr,  Howe  and  90 
Public  faith,  Mr.  Webster  on  191;  (see  state  debts.) 


Public  lands — Mr.  Webster  relative  to  proceeds  of  191 ; 
W.  Cost  Johnson’s  report  220;  president’s  message  236; 
in  Mississippi  238;  bill  to  regulate  the  price  of  238,  271; 
bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  235,  273,  355;  proceeds  of  sale9  of  273,  36S;  hill  to  aid 
Illinois  in  constructing  canal  283;  asked  for  internal  im 
provement  ib;  pre  emption — to  allow  Illinois  to  tax,  sold 
by  the  U.  S.  299;  Mr.  Tallmadge’s  hill  granting,  to  aid  in 
constructing  a canal  to  connect  Fox  and  Wisconsin  ri- 
vers 314-5,349;  resolution  for  making  donations  of  316; 
resolution  for  ceding  the,  in  certain  states,  to  said  states 
ib-,  distribution  fund,  in  Maine  340;  Chicasaw  lands  353 
Public  works,  of  Ohio  278;  Pennsylvania  307,  325 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  wonders  of  70 

President,  U.  S.  (see  John  Tyler ) annual  message  234; 
remarks  on  it  225;  on  referring  it  271 ; on  Iowa  397 

President,  (see  political)  bill  to  one  term  303 

Political — Presidential — (see  names  of  the  candidates.) 
Mr-.  Clay’s  reply  to  the  Chambersburg  and  N.  C.  invita- 
tion 10;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  reply  to  Cincinnati  invitation  11; 
on  admitting  Mr.  Tyler’s  friends  into  the  democratic 
convention  19;  N.  Y.  state  convention  32,41;  comments 
on  it  52;  Mr.  Benton’s  note  42;  col.  Johnson,  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn, Cass’  & Buchanan’s  claims  43;  anti-slavery  candi- 
date 47;  Calhoun  meeting  N.  York  53;  their  address  54; 
whig  comment  55;  various  items  55-6-7 ; judge  McLean’s 
letter  73;  whig  young  men’s  national  convention  74;  R. 

M.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tyler  91;  Van  Buren  meeting  N.  Y.  ib; 
Charleston  Mercury  and  other  papers  92, 109, 122;  origin 
of  the  sub-treasury  109;  col.  Johnson’s  easteyj  tour  122; 
Mr.  Webster’s  teply  to  the  Plymouth  invitation  141;  at 

N.  Yotk,  N.  Jersey,  Philadelphia  172;  at  Berks  co.  184; 

H.  Clay’s  letter  to  Bronson  122;  to  the  Fayette  Clay  club 
142;  Vermont  144;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  169;  Indi- 
ana 172, 184;  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  V.  Buren’s 
letter  on  the  tariff  172;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  on  the  tariff 
173,  218;  Democratic  review  ib;  whig  convention  of  Va. 
198;  of  Kentucky  199;  Buchanan  meeting  at  Pittsburg 
201;  various  items  202-3  4,  217-8,  229;  Mr  Calhoun’s  let- 
ter to  Ritchie,  whig  banner  218;  whig  meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, various  items  230,  243;  coalation  of  parties,  Van 
Buren’s  prospects  brighten  230;  anti-masons  and  Henry 
Clay  244;  Alabama  nominates  Van  Buren  257;  whigs  of 
I linois, Van.Burenites  of  North  Carolina, of  Arkansas  279; 
Madisonian  calculations,  col.  Johnson,  H.  Clay,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan withdrawn,  Mr.  Calhoun  not  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Clay’s  letter  to  Tenn.  280;  to  Wythe  co.,  Va.  281;  Madi- 
sonian on  Van  Buren  organs,  reply  of  the  Enquirer  294; 
Mr.  Rives’  letter  294,  305;  speculations  as  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn 305, 371; Democratic  and  Brownson’s  reviews  303; 
national  Tyler,  centralization,  state  rights,  district  system 
&,c.  309-10;  classification  of  votes  on  the  tariff  311;  N. 
Carolina  convention  327;  Ohio  ib;  position  of  parties  328; 
legislatuie  of  Louisiana  and  H.  Clay  331;  various  items 
on  Mr.  Calhoun’s  position  332;  Tyler  conv.  proposed  336; 
col.  Johnson  suggested  for  the  vice  presidency,  Tenn. 
whig  nominations,  Mich.  Van  Buren  344,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  352;  co!.  Johnson’s  letter,  still  in  the  field  356; 
Mr.  Calhoun  withdrawn  ib;  tnanoevering  at  Harrisburg 
357;  Smith  & Calhoun  ib;  Webster’s  letter  to  N.  Hamp- 
shire, declining  nomination  371;  Johnson  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  declining  to  withdraw  him,  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  a tariff  ib;  Cass  meeting  at  Boston  and  N.  York 
propose  national  convention  at  Phila.  ib,  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
address  deserting  from  the  Balto.  convention  372,  colonel 
Johnson’s  letter  defining  position  392;  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  at  N.  York  404;  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  let- 
ter to  the  Harrisburg  convention  405,  address  of  tne  Van 
Buren  state  convention  of  Va.  406 

R 

Railroad — [see  items  relative  to,  in  last  page  of  each  no.] 
in  Switzerland  2;  American  locomotives  16.  64;  London 
to  Folkstone  81;  substitute  for  iron  rails  82,  217,  288;  at- 
mospheric rail  way  90, 199;  from  Springfield  to  Meredo- 
sia  104;  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  192;  from  Vermont 
to  Canada  215;  Milan  and  Venice  256;  Georgia  272; 
Keene,  N.  H.  288;  English — Lowell — Fitchburg  ib;  of 
N.  England,  Utica  and  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson,  Buffalo  and  Atiica  304;  Roanoke  & 
Portsmouth  320;  Massachusetts  324  Berlin  & Hamburg 
334;  iron  for  32,  413 

Randolph,  John,  original  letters  200 

Rathbun,  Mr.  (rep.)  oiiiWaters  319,  334;  seats  399 
Rebeccaites,  item  73,113 

Reciprocity  in  free  trade,  by  Elliott  Cresson  204 
Red  river,  export  131;  obstructions  of  navigation  179, 
269;  survey  of  the  mouth  of  315,  339;  inundation  320 
Reding,  Mr.  (repJ  287,  303,  350;  groggeries  350;  367 
Reid,  J.  W.  E.,  midshipman,  monument  274 

Rives,  senator  Wm.  C.,  letter  presid’y  305;  Oregon  315 
Religious  topics — Lutheran  statistics  64;  sectarianism 
in  Turkey  67;  Baptist  mission  to  China  68;  Catholic 
churches  70;  appeal  73;  foreign  mission  ib;  a Christian 
executed  98;  Episcopal  convention,  massacre  of  the  Nes- 
torians  107;  Baptist  112;  Christians  massacreed  at  Corea 
195;  free  church  of  Scotland  19S,  334;  eight  new  Catho- 
lic bishops  208;  German  reformed  224;  Methodist  240; 
protest  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  241;  N.  Y.  tract  soci- 
ety 288;  Episcopal  college,  Ohio  343;  Jews  persecuted  in 
Russia— Dr.  Wolff  ’s  mission  to  Kiva— -Nestorians  386 

Removals  from  office,  enquiry  303 

Rencher,  Mr.,  envoy  to  Portugal  305 

Repeal  Associations— of  Baltimore,  proceedings  on 
O’Connell’s  letter  43;  meeting  at  New  York  64;  O’Con- 
nell’s notice  of  subscriptions  from  Louisiana  and  Ohio, 
and  notice  ot  slavery  66;  convention  at  N.  York  71;  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  letter  on  89;  at  Albany  145;  at  Boston,  at 
Philadelphia  176;  in  Scotland  337;  see  Ireland. 

Reporters,  debate  366;  proposed  to  exclude  367 
Representation,  see  constitution  of  U.  S,  see  elections; 
basis  of,  in  Alabama  340 


Repudiation,  (see  debis  of  states ;)  electioneering  on,  q 
Mississippi  117,  229;  anecdote  197;  Rev’d  Sidney  Smith 
on  193,  296;  Duff' Green,  Tunes  274;  French  item  385 
Requisition  for  persons  charged  with  crime  273,  307 
Retrenchment,  items  303,  319,  350,  365,  382 

Revolutionary  worthies — death  of,  col.  L.  Dulingpre, 
Nathan  Beers,  Jas.  Little  16;  Jonathan  Granger  32;  H. 
Arnuld — sundry  pensioners  at  Utica  64;  gen’l  Ebenezer 
Muttoon  80;  at  Bunker  hill  90;  capt.  Wm.  Dennis  i&; 
gen’l  Elmer  139;  James  Justice  192;  col.  Trumbull  200; 
capt.  Stephen  Ford  208;  col.  Jno.  M.  Taylor  256;  Simon 
Griswold  294;  gen.  Robinson  304;  monument  to  captain 
Hale  306 ; Stephen  Wilcox  384 

Revolutionary  reminiscences — letters  of  gen'ls  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  to  gen’l  Smallwood  12;  the  elder 
Adams  ib;  memoir  of  capt.  W.  McKennan  13;  statute  of 
George  the  third  at  N.  York  95;  Dr.  Johnson’s  pamphlet 
106;  Stone’s  account  of  the  border  war  unjust  121;  gen’l 
Morgan  256;  capt.  Hale  306;  Wyoming  390 

Revenue,  at  Boston  96;  quarter  112;  British  161,  236; 
president  on  236,  244;  N.  York  272;  Evans’  352;  during 
January  at  N.  York  368;  derived  under  the  tariff  401 
Revenue  service,  court  marshal  257;  home  squadron  307 
Rhelt,  Mr,  [rep  ] oil  tariff  270,  303,  350;  decline  ser- 
vingon  a committee  273,  301;  on  21st  rule  334 

Rhode  Island — election  32;  arrest  of  B.  West  69;  of 
Dorr  160;  election,  democratic  convention  169;  legisla- 
ture 176;  political  seism  274;  whig  convention  390;  me- 
morial to  congress  414 

Rice,  export  of,  for  lorty  years  8,  181;  crop  32 

Richmond,  Va. — improvements  224 

Rig  it  of  search,  a French  item  337 

Rives,  senator  237 ; position  328;  his  letter  329;  remarks 
thereon  330-1 

Rocky  mountains,  south  pass  over  138;  expedition  to 
168,  214;  [see  Oregon.] 

Rules — h.  of  rep.  proceedings  on  238,  269;  on  the  21st 
273,  289  ; 302-3;  relative  to  open  doors  on  executive  busi- 
ness 284;  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Hamlin,  Mr.  Beardsley  316; 
Mr-  Black.  Mr.  Beardsley,  Mr.  Clingman,  Mr.  Duncan 
317;  Mr.  Giddings  318;  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  319;  various 
speakers  ib;  debate  321,  334-5;  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Hudson 
349;  toexclude  groggeries  from  the  capitel,  proposed  350, 
414;  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Wmthrop  350-1;  Mr.  Payne,  Mr. 
Wright  &c.  351,  367;  Mr.  Stiles  ib;  Mr.  Wise’s  report  on 
367;  Mr.  A.  Johnson  of  Tenn.,  to  exclude  reporters  ib; 
Mr.  Giddings  382;  Mr.  Haminet  383;  Mr.  Severance. 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Beardsley,  Mr.  Payne  414 
Russell’s,  lord  John,  speeclt  on  Ireland  1 

Russia, — embassy  18,  34;  Circassian  war  34;  Mr.  Ba- 
disco  re-visits  49;  emperor’s  visit  to  Berlin,  post  offices, 
Servian  question  82;  trade  opened  at  Kamtchatka  83; 
emperor  quits  Berlin,  displacement  of  the  crown  peasan- 
try 146;  Berlin,  assassination  attempted,  a grand  son  177; 
progress,  position  and  prospects  of  195;  fortification 
in  Turkey  210;  education  33S;  grain  admitted  into  Es- 
thonia  385;  monument  at  Kowno,  arbitrary  removal  of 
the  Jews  386 

S 

Salisbury,  Seth,  letter  332 

Salt,  deposit  in  Florida  104;  N.  Y.  works  341;  springs 
in  Michigan  414 

Sandwich  Islands,  commissioners  17;  sovereignty  resto- 
red 128, 130:  outrage  on  164  5;  item  177;  com.  Kearney 
210;  item  352 

Santa  Anna  211;  letter  to  Jackson  339 

Santa  Fe — caravan  to  19,  96,  128;  trade  146;  explana- 
tion demanded  352 

Sanitary  statistics,  391;  (see  last  page  each  no.) 

Sardinia,  charge  to  99 

Saunders,  Mr  — rep.  2S4,  301,  318-9,  335,  350 

Schools,  N.  Jersey  198;  Ohio  278 

Schenck,  Mr.  (rep,)  Grampus  316;  fine  319;  contested 
seats  383,  399 

Scotland — church  18;  198,  334;  repeal  337 

Seamen,  colored  179,  217;  wills  303;  abroad  334 

Sargeant,  John,  nominated  for  v.  president  231 

Secretary  of  Navy,  (D.  Heushaw)  letter  &.c.  5,  IS,  34, 
49;  political  letter  56;  workmen  135;  department  237;  an- 
nual report  252;  nomination  rejected,  com.  Stewart  ac- 
ting 321,  383;  items  353;  Mr.  Gilmer  appointed  387 
Secretary  of  State,  notificalion  83;  German  trade  262; 
Mexico  264;  Mr.  Upshur  confirmed  289;  fugitives  413 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  (J.  C.  Spencer)  18,  49,  321;  an- 
nual report  241,  255;  orders  257;  land  office  298 

Secretary  of  War,  (J.  M Porter)  34;  political  letter  56; 
annual  report  249;  lead-mines  299;  capt.  Swift  306;  re- 
jection 353,  366,  338;  W.  Wilkins  app.  387 

Seminole  war,  Alabama  claims  271 

Semple,  senator,  237;  Oregon  314-5 ; navy  366 

Senate  U.  S.,  classification  35;  list  213;  meet  237,  255; 
open  doors  273;  item  314-5,  321;  duguerrotyped  336 
Senators,  Mr.  Merrick  112;  Tennessee  120,  137;  Mis- 
souri 138,  144;  Mississippi  352;  Rhode  Island  353 

Seizures,  British  steamer  141;  powder  208 

Sevier,  senator  212,  238,  283,  349,  363 

Seward,  gov.,  agricultural  speech  75,  79 

Seymour,  Mr.,  rep.  271;  pensions  273  415;  west  319 
Shannon,  gjv.  [Onio]  message  277 

Ship  building,  experiments  112;  N.  York  242 

Shoe  making,  journeymen  354;  business  368 

Shubrick,  capt.  U.  S.  N.  86;  bureau  app.  353 

Silk,  convention  142;  gov.  Tallmadge  on  152;  suit  of,  to 
gov.  Jones  170;  H.  Clay  on  179;  Indiana  208;  Tennessee 
272;  item  400 

Simmons,  senator  382 

Slaves — Slavery— English  7;  West  India  32;  Albany 
case  35;  parliament  on,  in  Texas  49;  O'Connell  66;  Den- 
mark abolishes  ib;  gen’l  Washington  on  140;  O’Connell 
to  American  Irishmen  162;  Friends  of  N.  C.  216;  J.  Q4 
Adams  231;  president  Tyler  on  235;  domestic  relations 
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of  the  south  243;  a fugitive  memorializing  as  a freeman 
273;  capture  283.  400;  gov.  Briggs  (Mass.)  324;  Brazil 
338;  memorial  350;  fugiiives  366;  navy,  lugitives  413 
Slidell.  Mr.,  rep.  270;  land  273,  319;  cotton  3JI,  334; 
mails  350;  Porter  A f 

Smallwood,  gen’l,  letter  to  gen’l  Washington  12 

Smith,  Messrs,  rep.  270, 316,  3o5,  351,  338 

Smith,  rev.  Sidney,  items,  letter  and  comment  2J5,  22o 

2i  i O-  / 

Smith,  Joseph,  Mormon  37;  coirespondence  with  Ben- 
nett 355;  Calhoun 

Smithsonian  bequest,  call  for  condition  of  ® 

Smugglers  19,  225-6,  241,  384,  41o 

Society  Island,  com.  Nicolas  • l69 

South.  Carolina — honors  37;  free  church  198;  colored 
seamen  217;  legislature  meets,  governor’s  message  229; 
Texas  resolutions  241,277,  342;  judicial  tenure  242;  ad- 
journ 293;  state  bank  342 

Spain — revolution  1;  Espartero  quits  2;  at  Lisbon  IS; 
his  proclamation  34;  in  England  49;  imports  and  exports 
47;  French  designs  on  67;  the  new  government  82,  9S, 
J14,  164,  257;  another  revolution  2)9,  305;  minister  leaves 
Washington  289;  Olozaga  321,  338;  bull  fight  346 

Specie,  (see  chronicle  vuse  each  no.)  of  the  world  32; 
influx  of  176, 208 

Spencer,  J.  C.  (see  Sec.  of  Treasury.)  nomination  as 
judge,  rejected  321,  353,  366,  3S8 

Sperm  and  whale  oils,  imports  345 

Sprague,  senator  237 ; resigns  321,  349,  353 

States  of  the  Union,  proposition  to  divide  Tennessee 
289;  vote  on  applying  for  admission  in  Wisconsin  294, 
Iowa  applies  for  admission  397;  see  the  respective  states , 
Statistics,  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  in  Mass.  354 
Statuary,  for  the  capitol  105;  Columbus  307 

Steamers— (see  last  page  each  no.)  American  enterprize 
in,  &c.  6;  iron  for  canal  steamer  80,  88;  French  line  of 
96;  Memnon  lust  98,  113;  Princeton  134;  iron  ib;  buil- 
ding at  Cincinnati  171, 181;  the  Kamschatka  177;  items 
256,  304,  320,  339;  memorial  of  captains  299;  number  of 
U.  S.  323;  on  western  waters  384;  in  British  navy  416 
Steam  engines,  in  breeches,  stevedores  199;  excav  200 
Stephens,  Mr.,  rep.  302;  on  contested  seats  398-9 
Sietson,  Mr.,  rep.  302  3,  415 

Stewart,  Mr.,  rep.  271  western  waters  335,  349,  3>0 
Stewart,  com.,  acting  sec.  of  navy  321 

Steenrod,  Mr.,  rep.  270-1 ; road  273,  303;  pension  ib 
Stiles,  Mr.,  rep.  270;  rule  267;  seats  399 

Stocks — (see  last  page  each  no.)  prices  of,  for  years  69; 
prices  compared  80;  factory  112,  176,  256,  416 

Stockton,  capt. — dinner  19;  report  on  the  Princeton  397 
Strong,  Mr.,  rep.  271;  storm  in  Florida  70 

Sturgeon,  senator  237 

St.  Augustine,  monument  391;  St.  Charles  hotel  400; 
St.  Domingo  166 

St.  Louis,  trade  120;  defence  of  283;  bonds  320 

Sub  marine,  operation  64;  telescope  294 

Sub -treasury,  author  of  109;  proceedings  on  289,  303. 

334 

Survey,  geographical  72:  east  boundary  196;  west  n 
val  depot  366;  lakes  389;  Red  river  " 315,  398 

Sugar,  tariff  or!  4;  manufacture  168;  production  of  213; 
crop  272,  304 

Summers,  Mr.  (rep.)  qualifies  319;  seats  39S 

Sunday  mail  report,  alluded  to,  by  Dr.  Cooper  91 
Supreme  court,  U.  S.— judges  of  289;  J.  Thompson 
321;  Legare  322;  Spencer’s  nomination  rej.  353;  Tenn. 
for  publication  of  decisions  of  397 

Svvartwout,  S.,  compromise  334 

Sweden — Bernadotte  146;  trade  with  143;  press  in  36S 
Switzerland — railroad  2 

Syria — items  34,  72, 1 64 

System  of  government  20S 

T 

Tallahassee — awful  storm  at  70 

Talicotian  operation  256 

Tallmadge,  general,  address  American  Institute  152 

Tallmadge,  N.  P.  United  S'ates  senator,  N.  Y.  237, 

253,  314-15;  Fox  and  Wisconsin  livers  349,  363-4 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  United  States  senator,  Ohio,  237, 
283,  315,  346;  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  349,  364;  Ohio 
resolution  asking  a bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheel- 
ing 381;  Wyandott lands,  retrenchment 382;  proposes  al- 
teration of  the  constitution  as  to  term  of  judges  413 

Tara  Hill,  repeal  meeting  17 

Tariff— table  exhibiting  effects  nf  upon  sugar  4;  on  wool 
5;  fruits  of  manufactures  in  the  35;  comment  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Syracuse  convention  on  92;  as  affected  by  a 
commercial  treaty  with  England  114, 123,  126;  iron  trade 
132;  relative  to  Van  Buren’s  opinions  on  the  142;  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  on  150;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter 
on  160;  effects  of  the  on  iron  furnaces  169;  effects  of  the 
American— protective  policy  of  the  Europeans  171;  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  relative  to — Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
letter  on  the,  published  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer  172; 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  on  the  173;  Chinese  tariff  182;  Ame- 
rican tariff,  &,c.  in  Georgia  184;  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks 
on  a protective  tariff'  187;  Dr.  Franklin  on  protection  188; 
proceedings  relative  to,  in  Boston  before  the  constitution 
189;  new  tariff  of  Mexico  195,-  agricultural  tariff  bill  of 
Canada  ib;  Presidential  item  202;  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  rela- 
tive to  203  4;  the  tariff  as  operating  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions 212;  smuggling  detected  225;  remarks  thereon  226; 
free  trade  reasoning  ib;  English  view  of  the  American 
232;  mentioned  in  President  Tyler’s  message  236;  ope- 
rations of  the  246;  the  obligations  and  true  policy  of  the 
country  258;  Mr.  McDuffie’s  notice  of  a hill  to  revive  the 
compromise  act,  and  to  modify  the  duties  accordingly 
269,  he  introduces  it,  debate  on  its  reference  ib;  Mr. 
Rhett’s  resolution,  yeas  and  nays  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
introduce  270;  effect  of  the  as  illustrated  in  the  manufac 


ture  of  glass  tumblers  272;  do.  of  pins  ib;  votes  on  instruct- 
ing the  committee  on  ways  and  means  to  report  a bill  to 
modify  the  289;  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Rhett’s  resolution 
to  instruct  303;  on  Mr.  Black’s  resolution  ib;  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell’s resolution  303;  classification  of  preliminary 
votes  on  in  the  house  of  representatives  311;  various  items 
in  relation  to  said  votes  ib;  Mr.  Tibbat’s  resolution  315; 
Mr.  McDowell’s  resolulion  315,  rejected  316;  Mr.  Peltit’s 
resolution,  proposed  it;  British  ‘'free  trade”  and  our  “black 
tariff ’’345;  of  Brazil  it;  Mr.  McDuffie’s  resolution  debat- 
ed 321,  346;  his  speech  thereon  346;  Mr.  Evans’  349; 
proceedings  on  it;  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, in  favor  of,  presented  349;  rnernoriaL  from  New 
York  for  and  against  350;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
352;  Mr.  Evans’  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie  359;  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie’s second  speech  364;  Mr.  Evans’  rejoinder  377, 
382;  Mr.  Woodbury’s  discussion  on  continuing  the  de- 
bate it,  396;  Mr.  Huntington  397;  revenue  and  the  401; 
Mr.  Phelps’ 413;  Mr.  Bates’ it;  effect  of  on  wool  416 
Telescope — ear!  of  Rosse’s  149;  Mr.  Paine’s  229 
Temperance  reform — items  16,  64, 96;  J.  Q.  Adams  205 
Tennessee — election  8S;  legislature  96,  101;  governor 
Jones’  message  104,  119;  seat  of  government,  internal 
improvements,  slate  debt  and  finances  119;  U.  States 
senator,  prison,  lunatic  asylum  120;  United  States  sena- 
tors 137;  Mr.  Bell  138;  election  148;  inauguration  it; 
taxable  property  160;  bank  170,198;  finances  180;  Mem- 
phis it;  zinc  ore  256;  silk  272;  army  order  No.  40,  a new 
state  2S9;  ‘democratic’  convention,  whig  electors,  law 
taxing  deceased  estates  repealed,  the  blind  343;  court  397 
Texas — prisoners  in  Mexico  3,  4,  34;  negotiation  with 
Mexico  34,  178,  353;  com.  Moore,  British  claims  34,  225; 
parliament  47;  items  160;  reports  of  treason  166;  bitu- 
minous lake  167,  192;  Indian  treaty  195;  reports  211; 
president  Tyler  on  235;  antiquities  240;  resolutions,  &c. 
respecting  annexation  241,  275,  321,  342,  353,  387,  335; 
navy  at  auction  256;  items,  discriminating  duties  257,  320; 
on  duly  on  cotton  from  273,  300,  334 

Thanksgiving  days  160,  192,  240 

Thebes,  monuments  destroyed  172 

Thomas,  governor  Francis,  message  274;  arrested  309 
Thompson,  W.  minister,  letter  338;  Santa  Fe  trade  352 
Thompson,  Mr.,  representative,  on  western  waters 
271,  287,319,334,335;  removals  from  office  303;  Oregon 
351;  on  contested  seats  399 

Thompson,  Smith,  judge  of  United  States  court,  death 


of  257;  respect  to 
Tibbats,  Mr.  re] 


321 

representative,  on  tariff  319;  canal  319; 

imprisonment  for  debt  334 

Tide  Water  canal  report  320 

Tilden,  Mr.  representative  334 

Tillers,  item  240 

Tabasco — operations  in  34;  yellow  fever  99 

Tobacco — see  weekly  report  of,  last  page  of  each  num- 
ber— items  80;  exports  of  181;  condition,  prospects,  and 
statistics  of  the  trade  358;  views  of  an  American  abroad 
395;  on  enquiry  as  to  agents  abroad  303 

Tonnage,  built  in  7 years  4;  of  the  U.  States  in  1842 
S3,  annual  report  181;  table  of  domestic  and  foreign  264; 
Mexican  regulations  353 

Topographical  department,  surveys,  &c.  report  on  250 
engineers,  colonel  Abert  279;  captain  W.  Swift  306 

Trade  and  Commerce — Tonnage  U.  S.  4;  exports  of 
rice  40  years,  8;  of  fish,  for  fifty  years  9;  sir  R.  Peel  on 
a commercial  arrangement  ib;  item,  New  Y ork64;  course 
of,  in  Illinois,  70;  on  the  lakes  80;  trade  opened  to 
Kamstchatka  83;  the  cotton  84;  see  Mississippi  valley  and 
93-4-5;  letter  of  the  sultan  of  Comora  115;  of  St.  Louis 
120;  debate  on  in  parliament  124-5;  progress  of  the 
iron  trade  132;  consumption  of  iron  ib;  trade  with  Swe- 
den 148;  commerce  with  France  ib;  London  Morning 
Chronicle  on  150;  Chinese  trade  opened  165;  lead  trade 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  171;  various  statistical  tables 
181;  cheese  exported  to  China  198;  reciprocity  in  free 
trade,  demanded,  E.  Cresson  204;  flour  trade  226;  trade 
of  the  principal  citieS'-free  trade  reasonings  ib;  Germa- 
nic association  noticed  in  the  President’s  message  235; 
obstruction  of  trade  with  Santa  Fe,  noticed  ib;  ship  build- 
ing at  New  York  242;  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  re- 
lative to,  with  Germany  262;  table  of  domestic  and  fo- 
reign tonnage  264;  call  for  n report  on  the  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  269,  see  drawbacks;  ice  trade  272;  of 
Albany  1842  and  1843,288;  trade  to  Canada  289;  duties 
levied  at  Hayti  305,  oyster  trade  and  various  items  330; 
of  Massachusetts  324;  competition  with  England  for  the 
cotton  trade  of  China  332;  call  for  information  relative  to 
opium  trade  334;  with  China  344;  of  x'Jew  York  for  the 
last  20  years — British  corn  laws  and  prices  of  grain  in 
Europe  ib;  Brighton  cattle  market — sperm  and  whale 
oil  1838  to  1S43— flour  at  Boston  and  at  Baltimore — coal 
at  Boston — tariffof  duties  in  Brazil — British  “free  trade” 
and  our  “black  tariff”  345;  Mexican  tonnage  regulations 
353;  statistics  and  prospects  of  tobacco  trade  358;  com- 
merce and  colonization  359;  of  Cuba,  Havana,  Mantan- 
zas  369;  mackerel  trade,  trade  of  Albany  370;  lead  384; 
cranberries  ib;  grain  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Esthouia 
(Russia)  till  harvest  385;  with  Santa  Fe,  grievously  inter- 
rupted 336;  Panama  canal  project  388;  of  the  lakes  389; 
of  Boston — arrivals,  clearances,  and  imports  of  hides  392; 
Baltimore  ib;  views  of  an  American  abroad  on  the  to- 
bacco trade  395;  New  York  400;  lead  ib;  see  commercial 
treaty. 

Treaty,  at  Washington — debate  in  parliament  on  17; 
Mr.  Levy  for  abrogating  the  382;  relative  to  fugitives 
383,413;  see  fugitives,  with  Lima  236;  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan 369;  Great  Britain  and  China  369 

Treasury  uotes,  new  currency  issued  80;  remarks 
the:  e m 84,  96,  99,  178,  196,  240,  247;  304,  384 

Treasurer’s  annual  report  - 244 

Treasury,  condition  of  the  236;-  see  secretary  of 
Trumbull,  colonel,  fleath  of  • 200 


Turkey — Christian  Nestorians  67;  Servian  war  settle 
82;  Christian  executed  at  Constantinople  98;  Achmet 
Pacha  disobeys  Mehemet  Ali,  Egyptian  army  reorganiz- 
ing 210;  inquiry  settling  disputes  between  United  States 
citizens  in  303;  Dr.  Wolff’s  mission  to  Khiva  386 

Tyler.  John,  president  of  the  United  States,  1,  18,  49; 
claims  to  nomination  considered  56,  91,  172;  his  no- 
mination 32J;  letter  on  the  anniversary  of  New  Orleans 
322;  position  as  to  the  next  presidency  328;  Tyler  Na- 
tional convention  proposed  336;  items  33S,  402 

Type  setting  machine  230 

United  States  Bank  of  Penn. — sales  203;  house  3 18 
U.  S.  Mint — coinage  338,  368 

Underwood,  lieutenant,  monument  274 

Upshur,  A.  P.,  (see  seeretary  of  the  navy ) letter  5 

Upharn,  senator,  237  Uruguay,  items  131 

Van  Buren,  Mr.,  (see  presidential,)  nomination  consi- 
dered 22-3,  26-7;  New  York  convention  recommend  32, 
41;  Massachusetts  69;  agricultural  speech  74;  on  Irish 
repeal  89;  New  York",  &c.  91,  92;  sub-treasury  109;  on 
former  defeat  122;  on  the  tariff  140, 172-3;  Vermont  144; 
prospects  brighten  on  congress  assembling  230;  Arkansas 
279,  294;  Brownson’s  Review,  &c.  310:  Michigan  344; 
Mississippi  352;  Virginia  convention  390;  address  405 
Vattemare,  report,  international  exchange  152 

Vice  Presidency— J.  C.  Calhoun  and  D.  Webster  sug- 
gested 203;  J.  Sergeant,  J.  K.  Polk  231;  M.  Fillmore  243; 
R.  M.  Johnson  332;  Messrs.  Davis,  Clayton,  Mangum, 
Denny,  Bolts,  &c.  232;  McKennon  371 

Victoria.  Queen,  3;  in  France  49,  65,  81;  Belgium  hz% 
97;  Shoa  161;  speech  401 

Vinton,  Mr.,  representative,  316,  335;  on  seals  398,  41o 
Virginia — coal  mines  108;  James  River  13:;  whig 
convention  198;  legislature  229;  governor’s  message  242; 
electioneering  293;  conventions  390;  address  406;  legis- 
lature adjourn 

W 

Wadsworth,  J.  S.,  speech  ^4-5 

Wages,  factory  girl’s 

Wafas — Rebeccaites,  &c.  1“,  113 

Walsh,  Mike’s,  triumph 

Walker,  senator,  212,  2S3,  284;  Jackson’s  fine  3^7 
Washington,  general  George — monument  project  at 
N.'  York  4;  letter  to  Smallwood  12;  slavery  140;  levee  225 
Washington  City— incorporation  273;  statistics  o04 
Weather  400  see  Chronicle  pages. 

Wealth,  of  Louis  Philippe,  Frederick  3d  384 

Weavers  , 461 

Webster,  Daniel — agricultural  speech  74,  76;  item  80; 
reply  to  Plymouth  141;  commercial  project  161 ; speech 
at  Andover  1S6 ; vice  presidency  suggested  203;  New 
York  pilgrims  anniversary  295;  item  304,  352;  letter  m 
New  Hampshire  friends  371 

Well,  a singular,  in  New  York  64,  215 

Weller,  Mr.,  representative  239,  271,  273,  285,  319; 
western  waters  319,  334-5;  349,  350;  fracas  366;  fugi- 
tives 382;  seats  399 

Wellington,  duke  of,  30;  O’Connell  81;  corn  laws  124 
Welhered,  Mr.,  representative  414 

West  Point  (see  Military  Academy.) 

Western  waters  271;  319,  321,  334,  335,  349,  350 

Whales,  number  caught  64,  149, 304;' oil  imported  192 
Whaling  1 

Wheat,  (see  items  respecting,  last  page  of  each  No 
Wisconsin  216,  272;  New  York  canal  trade  ““ 

Wheaton,  Mr.,  minister  to  Prussia  34;  canal  of  the 

oceans  57;  correspondence  , 2o3 

Whig,  (see  political — presidential,)  young  men’s  con- 
vention 74;  Virginia  198;  Kentucky  199;  Clay  banner 
218;  Illinois  279, 293;  North  Carolina  327;  Arkansas  314; 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia  “90 

White,  Mr.,  representative 

White,  senator,  237,  2j3,  349 

Wickliffe,  C.  A.,  postmaster  general  18 

Wickliffe,  Robert,  jr.,  charge  d’affaires  99 

Wills,  seamens’  ,03 

Williams,  Roger  440 

Wilmington,  Del. — election  412 

Wilks,  Henry,  monument  „ 27* 

Wilkins,  Win,  senator  271, 303,  335;  sed’y  of  war  337 
Winthrop,  Mr.,  representative  271,  303.350-1,  414-5 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  representative  239,  270-1,  284,  319, 
334,  367;  appointment  confirmed  to  Brazil  388 

Wisconsin  Ter. — emigration  70;  wheat  crop  80,  216, 
272;  election  112;  mining  171:  improvement  229;  legis- 
lature 294;  governor  recommends  a vote  on  admission  ib 
Necnah  liver  283;  expenses  316; 

Woodward,  Mr.,  representative  283 

Woodbury,  senator,  237,  269,  283,  284,  299,  303,  315, 
346,  361,  363-4;  tariff  3S2.  393 

Woodbridge,  senator  334;  Jackson’s  fine  39/ 

Woollen  manufactures  „ 496 

Wright,  senator  237,  348,  365 

Wright,  Mr.,  representative,  rules  -350,  367 

Wyandott  lands  382  Wyoming  monument  390 

Y 

Yale  College,  students  492 

Yeas  and  nays— in  United  States  senate,  tariff  resolu- 
tion 270;  Oregon  317;  Jackson’s  fine  397,  398;  on  no- 
mination 388 — in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  21st 
rule  239;  constitution  286  tariff  303,  316;  seats  413 
Yellow  fever — New  York  32, 4S,  80;  W.  Indies,  &.C. 
99,  128,  144,  160,  166;  New  Orleans  statistics  170,  (see 

deFacutan^tems  34^14^1^  211 ; treaty  Mexico  369 
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Zinc  ore,  in  Tennessee 
Hoar — German  village,  Ohio, 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Irish  policy,  and  the  press. 
The  latter  by  no  means  sustains  the  former.  The 

Morning  Herald  stands  almost  alone  in  its  favor. 

The  Times  is  worse  than  lukewarm,  and  thinks  Sir 
Robert  too  temporising,  and  that  he  is  hazarding  too 
much,  by  refraining  from  coercive  measures.  Nor  is 
it  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  carries  with  him  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  cabinet  in  this.  To 
show  the  spirit  of  the  repealers,  at  this  crisis,  we 
quote  from  their  most  approved  organ,  “The  Nation.” 

“And  now,  Englishmen,  listen  to  us.  Though  you 
were  to-morrow  to  give  us  the  best  tenures  on  earth 
— though  you  were  to  equalise  Presbyterian,  Catho- 
lic, and  Episcopalian — though  you  were  to  give  us 
the  amplest  representation  in  the  senate — though  you 
were  to  restore  our  absentees,  disencumber  us  of 
your  debt,  and  redress  every  one  of  our  fiscal  wrongs 
— and  though  in  addition  to  all  this,  you  plundered 
the  treasuries  of  the  world  to  lay  gold  at  our  feet 
and  exhausted  the  resources  of  your  genius  to  do  us 
worship  and  honor — still  we  tell  you  in  the  name  of 
enthusiastic  hearts,  thoughtful  souls,  and  fearless 
spirits— we  tell  you  by  the  past,  the  present, and  the  fu- 
ture, we  wouid  spurn  your  gifts  if  the  condition  were 
that  Ireland  should  remain  a province.  We  tell  you, 
and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  come  what  may bri- 

bery or  deceit,  justice,  policy,  or  war— we  tell  you, 
in  the  name  of  Ireland,  that  Ireland  shall  be  a na- 
tion!” 

The  following  remarks  from  the  “Spectator”  are 
striking  ar A worthy  of  record: 

“Sir  Robert  Peel  stakes  power,  fame,  and  the  safe- 
ty of  his  country,  on  his  own  confidence  in  being 
right  in  his  difference  with  all  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  agitation  in  Ireland.  His  view 
of  it  is  expressed  in  two  words: ‘it  will  soon  blow 
over.’  If  it  should,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  not  merely 
not  lose,  but  will  gain  in  all  sorts  of  way  from  hav- 
ing differed  with  the  public  on  this  question.  Let  us 

suppose  that  O’Connell  makes  no  ‘next  move’ that 

the  payment  of  repeal  rent  out  of  the  landlord’s  rent 
falls  off  to  a trifle— that  repeal  meetings  cease— and 
that  O’Connel  I having  pocketed  a princely  income 
for  the  year  1843,  retires  to  Darrynane  and  his  bea- 
glesj  let  this  be  supposed,  and  then,  who  can  doubt 
that  whether  as  regards  the  country  at  large,  the  op- 
position, or  the  disaffection  of  some  of  his  own  par- 
ty, Sir  Robert  Peel  will  gain  a signal  triumph  and  a 
large  accession  of  power  and  fame? 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  passive  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land should  gain  strengLh  from  habit  and  more  per- 
fect organization  if  the  repeal  rent  should  go  on 
increasing,  or  the  landlords’  diminishing,  let  who 
may  profit  hy  the  deficiency— if  any  mere  accident 

should  produce  bloodshed  and  active  rebellion in 

that  case  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  stripped  in  a 
week,  of  power  and  reputation,  and  the  approval  of 
his  own  conscience.  Man  never  staked  more  on  his 
judgment  against  the  judgment,  it  may  be  said,  of 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  wait  for  the 
event.” 

The  great  iron  steamer. — Mr.  Everett’s 
specch.  We  have  already  noticed  the  launch  of 
the  mammoth  iron  stearmer  at  Bristol,  England,  and 
given  to  our  readers  the  leading  details  of  her  di- 


mensions, &c.  A number  of  speeches  were  made, 
on  the  occasion  of  the,  launch,  complimentary  to  the 
company  and  to  Prince  Albert,  who  was  present  as 
its  guest.  A toast  in  honor  of  the  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  present,  was  replied  toby  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  and  by  Mr.  Everett,  our  Min- 
ister, whose  speech,  which  we  give,  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Everett  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  it  please  your  royal  high- 
ness, lacies  and  gentlemen,  the  intimation  which  has 
been  given  to  me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  kind 
allusion  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  to  my  coun- 
try and  myself,  some  acknowlegment  is  expected  of 
me,  induces  me  to  intrude  myself  for  a moment  on 
your  notice.  I feel  it,  sir,  a very  agreeable  privi- 
lege, to  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
this  interesting  occasion.  We  read  in  one  of  the 
delightful  poetical  productions,  with  which  the  li- 
terature of  our  common  language  has  been  enriched 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  Chieftain,  who,  by  the 
sound  of  his  whistle,  called  up  five  hundred  clans- 
men from  the  thickets  of  a highland  glen.  His  roy- 
al highness  has  performed  a greater  wonder  to-day. 
He  has  literally  covered  your  walls,  your  road  sides, 
your  house  tops,  and  Brandon  hill  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, not  with  hundreds,  but  with  a hundred  thousand 
loyal  subjects  anxious  to  testify  their  devotedness  to 
their  gracious  and  beloved  Sovereign,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  him,  the  partner  of  her  affections.  I 
rejoice,  sir,  as  the  humble  representative  of  one  of 
the  allied  or  friendly  powers,  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded, to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
a spectacle  so  pleasing  even  to  a stranger. 

But  I could  hardly  feel  myself  a stranger,  when  on 
stepping  on  board  that  wonderful  ship,  this  morning, 
my  eye  caught  from  the  foremast  head  the  sight  of 
the  flag  of  my  country,  gracefully  mingling  its  folds 
with  yours  and  those  of  the  other  friendly  powers. 
I rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
kindred  nations,  rightly  understood,  are  as  near  to 
each  other  as  their  banners  on  your  mast-heads;  and 
I pray  from  my  heart  that  their  best  affections  may 
be  as  closely  intertwined  in  honorable  peace. 

We  read  in  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  wonders  of 
magic, — of  flying  steeds;  of  palaces  starting  by  en- 
chantment from  the  ground.  Sir,  let  us  leave  ma- 
gic to  the  nursery; — give  me  the  magic  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  Consider  that  science,  acting  by  their 
agency,  has  but  waved  her  wand  over  the  dark  ca- 
verns of  the  iron  mine,  and  out  of  them  has  started 
up  this  noble,  this  stupendous  structure,  ready  to 
launch  upon  the  waves.  I rejoice  to  understand  that 
my  native  shore  is  one  of  the  destinations  of  this 
beautiful  vessel;  and  I assure  you  that  when  she  has 
passed  the  narrows  at  New  York,  she  will  be  saluted 
by  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  as  cordially  as  by 
those,  which  now  hail  her  entrance  upon  her  destin- 
ed element. 

His  honor  the  Mayor  has  spoken  of  the  declining 
trade  of  this  ancient  city;  rather  let  us,  with  him,  on 
this  auspicious  occasion,  augur  favorably  of  its  re- 
vival. It  is  the  nature  of  foreign  trade, "like  the  el- 
ement on  which  it  is  conducted,  to  fluctuate  hither 
and  thither;  the  wave  rises  on  one  shore  and  sinks  on 
another.  But  I will  not  readily  believe,  that  this  an- 
cient seat  of  English  enterprise  and  trade, — from 
which  the  discoverers  of  North  America  went  forth 
three  centuries  and  a half  ago, — is  destined  to  a per- 
manent decline.  I rejoice  to  behold,  in  the  active 
part  she  has  taken  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  navi- 
gating the  ocean  by  steam,  a vigorous  effort  toward 
a great  and  speedy  revival.  Let  us  hope,  that  this 
wonderful  ship,  whose  introduction  to  her  destined 
element  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  may  prove  one 
of  the  efficient  agents  for  bringing  about  that  auspi- 
cious result.  A wonder,  indeed,  it  is  of  modern 
art,  that  she  will  be  able, — with  her  immense  bulk, 
with  her  way-faring  hundreds,  borne  on  her  iron 
wings, — to  conduct  her  course  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  reach  her  desired  haven,  as  regularly,  almost  as 
certainly,  as  that  mimic  steamer,  which  has  been 
busily  pursuing  its  voyage  before  the  table  at  which 
we  are  seated,  and  is  now  fast  anchored  in  front  of 
his  royal  highness.  [Mr.  Everett  alluded  to  the  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism  representing  the  “Great 
Britain”  in  full  sail.]  Sir,  I thank  you  again  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  my  country,  and  beg  to  tender 
you  and  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company,  my 
most  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  great 
enterprise. 


Ireland.  In  the  debate  which  occurred  in  the 
British  house  of  commons  on  the  23th  July,  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  Lord  John  Russell  said: 

“Mr.  O’Connell  threatens  you  that  he  will  sum- 
mon a convention  in  Dublin  which  shall  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  convention  act,  which  shall  be  so 
curiously  and  cautiously  constructed  as  to  evade  the 
law,  and  which  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  a re- 
presentation of  the  Irish  people  sitting  in  Dublin. — 
[Hear,  hear.]  Is  the  government  prepared  for  sucl) 
a course?  If  not,  it  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, with  his  exceeding  ability,  may  evade  the  letter 
of  the  law.  But  will  the  government  allow  the  whole 
power  of  the  government  to  be  wrested  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  leaving  him  sitting  perfectly  help- 
less in  the  castle  of  Dublin?  [Hear,  hear.]  Are  you 
prepared  to  allow  the  government  to  be  taken  from 
you  in  any  moment  of  weakness  by  a power  holding 
not  merely  the  name  and  title,  but  exercising  as  well 
the  authority  of  government?  [Hear,  hear.]  If  you  are 
prepared  for  that,  are  you  prepared  to  introduce  no- 
thing into  this  house  but  simple  measures  of  coercion 
and  aggression,  refusing  all  redress  of  grievance? — 
[Opposition  cheers.]  I believe,  sir,  this  danger  to  he 
very  great  and  very  imminent,  and  I should  not  be 
doing  my  duty  as  a member  of  this  house  if  I did  not 
point  it  out  now,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  fall  sudden- 
ly and  unwarily  upon  us  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment.” 

The  answer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  this  apostrophe 
was  as  follows: 

“The  case  as  regards  Ireland  received  a full  dis- 
cussion in  this  house  some  time  since,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  will  be  brought  forward  again  in  the 
course  of- the  next  week.  In  that  discussion  of  the 
question  the  ministers  of  the  crown  explained  to  the 
house  the  course  they  had  pursued,  and  the  course 
they  intend  to  pursue.  They  had  explained  that  they 
would  leave  no  effort  untried  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
because  they  believed  that  the  disjunction  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  equivalent  to  their  separa- 
tion. They  also  stated  that  they  should  not  be  with- 
held by  remonstrances,  nor  by  apprehensions  or  by 
fears  should  they  be  impelled,  to  resort  to  unusual 
measures  so  long  as  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of 
the  law  was  found  efficient.  They  would  trust,  they 
said,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  they 
should  make  every  possible  preparation  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity — but  that  they  would  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  at  what  time  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  should  seek  extraor- 
dinary powers  from  parliament.  Sir,  the  course  they 
have  taken  in  this  case  has  I am  happy  to  say,  met 
with  the  approbation  of  all  reasonable  persons. — 
[Hear.]  I regret  to  hear  a censure  from  the  noble 
lord  upon  our  efforts  to  preserve  intact  the  legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  VVehavo 
asked  for  no  fresh  powers  to  maintain  that  Union, 
which,  to  dissever,  would,  it  is  admitted  by  the  noble 
lord,  be  the  disintegration  of  the  empire.  We  have 
shown  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
existent  law  for  the  purpose.  We  have  not  sought  to 
excite  needlessly, by  a premature  application  of  force, 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  seek  a re- 
peal of  the  Union.” 

SPAIN. 

The  revolution  in  this  country  was  about  being 
brought  to  the  first  stage  of  its  completion  at  last 
advices.  Whether  a French  prince  shall  wed  the 
young  queen,  would  be  a matter  of  little  import  to 
the  Spanish  people  but  for  the  infusion  of  French 
predominance  into  their  political  future,  which  such 
an  event  might  occasion.  Louis  Phillippe  is  disposed 
to  increase  his  family  power  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  keep  that  of  France  identified  with  that  of  his 
own  family.  The  banished  ex-regent  Christino  seems 
about  to  triumph  again  in  the  general  success  that 
attends  the  efforts  of  her  agents,  and  it  is  said  that 
O’Donnel  one  of  her  strenuous  adherents  is  to  bo 
sent  over  as  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  advent  may  not  disturb  the  present  re- 
lations of  that  Island.  Whether  the  Spanish  people 
will  tamely  submit  to.  be  handed  over  to  the  sway  of 
French  influence,  or  will  assert  their  own  will  in  ar- 
ranging their  government  and  managing  their  con- 
cerns remains  to  be  seen.  To  effect  the  latter,  such 
men  as  Narvaez,  Concha,  and  O’Donnel,  should  b& 
made  to  withdraw  to  the  same  obscurity  that  seems 
to  be  now  awaiting  Espartero.  Before  Espartero  hat? 
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commenced  hismnrch  from  Madrid  against  Valencia 
the  revolutionary  government  had  fully  organized 
itself  in  Catalonia,  and  General  Narvaez,  who  was 
lately  married  lo  a daughter  of  a French  nobleman 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  that  quarter.  Another  Chrislino  emissary, 
Gen.  Concha,  was  despatched  to  assume  command 
and  organize  the  already  revolted  provinces  in  the 
south.  The  flame  extended  with  rapid  strides  each 
day,  and  the  regent  after  approaching  Valencia,  find- 
ingthat  the  whole  peninsula  was  in  movement  against 
him,  his  communication  with  Zurbano  in  Catalonia 
cut  off,  and  the  government  troops  every  where  fra- 
ternizing with  the  insurgents,  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards the  capital  again,  but  without  returning  to  it 
moved  off  to  check  the  revolt  which  had  just  over- 
turned his  power  at  Seville.  The  more  ardent 
adherents  of  papacy  would  not  forget  his  encroach- 
ments upon  the  temporal  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
were  active  against  him. 

Narvaez,  judging  wisely  that  the  possession  of  the 
capital,  which  Espartero  had  left  with  the  bulk  of 
his  troops  and  proceeded  towards  Seville  in  order  to 
reduce  it,  would  decide  the  question  of  power  de 
Jiido,  advanced  upon  Madrid  from  Aragon  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men;  and  on  the  15th  July  reached 
the  vicinity,  and  immediately  summoned  the  munici- 
pality to  surrender.  There  were  few  troops  of  the 
line  in  Madrid,  but  a considerable  and  well  armed 
military  force,  ar.d  Mendezabal,  minister  of  finance, 
and  devoted  to  Espartero,  inspired  them  with  a reso- 
lution to  defend  the  capital;  and  such  was  the  answer 
given  to  Narvaez’s  summons.  His  reply  was  one  of 
menace,  terminating  with  the  declaration  that  in  case 
of  necessity  he  would  not  “hesitate  to  shed  vile  and 
traitorous  blood.” 

Meantime  the  Generals  Seoane  and  Zurbano,  par- 
tisans of  Espartero,  left  Saragossa  in  pursuit  of  Nar- 
vaez, and  reached  Gaudalaxara  on  the  21st.  At  the 
same  time  a corps  of  3,000  regulars,  (2,500  infantry 
and  between  400  and  500  cavalry,)  embracing  the 
columns  of  Irearte  and  of  Enna,  entered  the  city, 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  resolution  of  Mendeza- 
bal to  persist  in  the  defence.  The  journals  in  his 
interest  immediately  put  forth  all  sorts  of  exagger- 
ated statements  about  Espartero’s  success,  declaring 
that  he  was  master  of  Seville;  while  they  roused  the 
national  exasperation  against  France  by  reporting 
that  large  military  preparations  were  making  on  the 
French  frontier,  and  l)uc  d’Aumale,  constituted  a 
lieutenant  general,  was  about  to  lead  a French  army 
into  Spain. 

Great  exasperation  was  thus  occasioned  in  Mad- 
rid, and  the  bravados  of  the  militia  became  exces- 
sive. On  the  22d  Seoane  and  Zurbano,  with  their 
force,  amounting  lo  8,0.00  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  excellent  artillery,  approached 
Narvaez,  who  commanded  10,000,  and  a superior 
cavalry.  Narveaz  did  not  wait  for  the  attack;  but 
in  advancing,  with  a voice  heard  above  the  rolling 
fire  of  musketry,  he  appealed  to  his  fellow-soldiers 
of  Seoane’s  army  not  to  bhed  their  brothers’  blood  in 
such  a cause.  A pause  ensued.  Seoane  threw  him- 
self in  front  of  his  battalions  and  inspired  them  anew 
with  ardor  for  the  combat,  which  re-commenced, 
when  Narveaz,  deploying  all  his  cavalry,  surrounded 
the  greater  part  of  the  opposing  force,  and  immedi- 
ately sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen  battalions  constitu- 
ting the  army  of  Seoane  went  over  lo  Narveaz. — 
Zurbano  succeeded  in  leading  two  with  him  otf  the 
field.  Seoane  was  made  prisoner.  This  disastrous 
news  soon  reached  the  capital,  where  all  sorts  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  resolutions  were  announced, 
adopted,  and  abandoned.  Mendezabal  still  sought  to 
preserve  the  capital  for  his  chief.  On  the  22d  a con- 
ference was  opened  with  Narvaez,  and  conditions  of 
surrender  proposed,  one  of  .which  was  that  the  city 
militia  should  retain  thair  organization  and  arms. — 
These  were  all  rejected  by  Narvaez,  who  declared 
the  municipality  of  Madrid  to  have  forfeited  any 
right  of  treaty,  and  on  the  24th  the.capital  surrendered 
unconditionally,  and  Narvaez  aad  Aspairoz  marched 
in,  the  greatest  order  being  preser.v£d. 

During  the  interval  between  the  approach  of  Nar- 
vaez to  Madrid  and  the  surrender,  a period  of  nine 
days,  there  was  naturally  great  agttatipngn  the  capi- 
tal. The  captain  general,  San  Miguel,  called  a coun- 
cil of  war,  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident  that 
the  militia  alone  could  not  defend  the  city,  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  it;  and  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
ditches  dug,  and  batteries  planted,  as  if  in  prepajr?-' 
tion  for  an  obstinate  contest. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  diplomatic  corps  took  up 
the  mattea-  The  French  charge  d’affaires — Franca 
having  .no  ambassadur  there,  owing  to  the  disagree- 
ment upon  .a  pointaf  etiquette  about  accrediting  hing 
to  Espartero  as  regent,  and  not  as  the  French  chose 
to  do  to  tire  Queen  Isabella — Use  duke  of  Glueksbe.rg, 
informed  Ins  colleagues  that  the  military  governor  of 
the  city  had  expressed  Ms  determination  to  defend 


it  at  all  hazards,  from  street  to  street,  and  finally  at 
the  palace  itself,  which  he  would  blow  up  before  he 
would  surrender  it  and  the  young  queen.  It  was  said 
too,  that  M.  Mendezabal  had  declared  he  would 
place  the  queen  in  the  midstof  the  troops,  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  opposing  force,  and  leave  Madrid. 
Upon  a remark  to  him  that  the  diplomatic  corps 
would  not  permit  the  queen  to  be  carried  off,  he  is 
reported  as  replying:  “If  that  corps  interfere  I will 
send  them  their  passports,  and  will  shoot  any  one  of 
them  that  twenty-four  hours  after  shall  he  found  in 
Madrid.” 

The  ministers  of  all  the  powers  then  met  at  the 
residence  of  the  minister  of  Brazil,  and  after  long 
consultation  determined  upon  an  effort  to  induce  the 
British  minister,  Mr.  Ashton,  to  unite  in  a joint  me- 
morial in  favor  of  the  queen.  Mr.  Ashton  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  in  such  critical  circumstances  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  interpose; 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  besieging 
force  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  the  capital, 
and  at  any  rate  that  a protest  ought  to  be  jointly 
presented  against  any  attack  upon  the  residence  of 
the  queen.  This  was  objected  to,  we  suppose,  main- 
ly by  the  French  charge,  as  seeming  to  protest  against 
an  attack  upon  the  capital  by  Narvaez,  and  a note 
in  a somewhat  different  sense  was  prepared  by  M. 
de  Glucksberg,  approved  by  his  colleagues,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Ashton.  The  latter  objected  that  it 
was  not  sufficiently  explicit;  and  said  he  would  pre- 
pare one,  which  he  did  accordingly.  The  other 
members  of  the  corps,  however,  objected  to  it,  as 
constituting  too  decided  an  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  the  country — that  they  were  bound 
to  observe  neutrality,  and  only  protest  against  any 
violence  towards  the  queen. 

Mr.  Washington  Irving  then  undertook  to  prepare 
a note,  which  proved  acceptable  to  all  the  other  min- 
isters but  Mr.  Ashton,  who  objected  that  it  was  aim- 
ed against  Madrid’s  being  /defended,  whereas  the  dan- 
ger was  lrom  Madrid’s  being  attacked.  This  broke 
up  the  conference  for  a time;  but  finally  a note,  jointly 
prepared  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Asfrton,  was  agreed 
on,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  handed  to  the  government.  The  ambassadors 
also  requested  permission,  in  case  of  gn  attack  of  the 
palace  to  go  thither  and  watch  over  the  personal 
safety  of  .the  queen.  This  was  declined  by  M,  Men- 
dezabal. 

Subsequently,  as  i3  known,  Madrid  submitted  un- 
conditionally. Mendezabal  and  the  other  public 
functionaries  were  dismissed,  and  the  Lopez  ministry 
was  re-established,  the  decrees  running  in  the  name, 
of  “her  majesty  Isabelle  II.  and  of  the  government  of 
the  nation.” 

Up  to  the  27th  July  (the  latest  dates  by  the  Great 
Western)  all  was  tranquil  at  Madrid.  There  had 
been  no  blood  shed  by  the  triumphant  party. 

Of  Espartero,  the  latest  intelligence  is  that  he  is not 
a refugee  in  Portugal,  as  previously  announced,  but 
with  Von  Halen’s  army,  bombarding  Seville,  of 
which  he  had  destroyed  one  suburb,  that  of  San  Bar- 
nar&o — a piece  of  wanton  cruelty,  since  even  success 
agajnst  Seville  cannot  restore  his  ascendency. 
GERMANY. 

TJ?e  kipg  of  Prussia  has  given  a cabinet  order  that 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
the  11th  Ojf  August,  1843,  by  which  the  independence 
of  Germany  was  acknowledged  and  secured,  shall 
be  celebrated  by  a solemn  service  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  On  occasion  of  this  an- 
niversary a large  medal  will  be  struck  after  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Cornelius. 

Egyptian  A^r.muiTiEs.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  has  received  from  the  director  of 
the  Prussian  scientific  expedition  in  Egypt,  Professor 
Lepsius,  a series  of  reports,  which  prove  that  the 
researches  of  this  expedition  have  had  important  re- 
sults. One  hundred  and  six  tombs,  all  situated  in 
the  environs  of  the  Pyramid  ofGj&eh,  and  only  three 
or  fourof  which  had  been  prevjp.usjy  examined, have 
deen  explored  by  members  of  the  expedition,  who 
have  discovered  there  a grea^pumberof  inscriptions, 
and  hieroglyphic  representations,  containing  valua- 
ble information  relating  to  ,tfee  history,  manners  and 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  researches 
which  the  expedition  has  caused  to  be  made,  on  a line 
.of  about  four  and  a half  geographical  leagues,  be- 
tween Roasck  (three  leagues  on  the  road  from  the 
Pyramid  of  Giseh)  and  Dabschour,  have  brought  to 
light  a number  of  monuments,  making  twenty  ca- 
mel loads,  which  have  recently  been  transported  to 
(Cairo.  The  sheets  containing  fac  similes  of  the  in- 
■serjptions  and  hieroglyphic  representations,  discover- 
ed 6y  this  expedition,  amount  already  to  eight  hun- 
cted  and  fifty  pages  of  the  largest  size. 

Tj&S  Jews  of  Rerun.  At  a late  session  of  the 
municipal  council  of  the  Prussian  capital,  the  presi- 
ent  of  the  body  proposed  a resolution  conceived  in 
these  terms: 


Considering  the  liberal  aid  which  the  Jews  of  Berlin 
have  contributed,  during  the  last  four  years,  to  the 
different  charities  of  the  city  under  the  government 
of  Christians,  and  considering  that  they  have  am- 
ply supplied  the  wants  of  their  own  poor,  where- 
by a great  saving  of  expense  has  resulted  to  the 
people  of  Berlin,  the  municipal  council  orders  that 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  city’s  revenues  for  the  current  year,  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  hospital  which  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  are  now  erecting  for  the  poor  of  their  own 
faith. 

The  proposition  was  adopted  without  discussion, 
and  with  unanimity  save  one  voice, — that  of  a Jew, 
who  was  a member  of  the  council,  and  abstained  from 
voting. 

SWITZERLAND. 

“A  letter  from  Geneva  states  that  the  government 
has  just  granted  naturalization  to  three  Jews,  being 
the  first  that  ever  obtained  that  privilege  in  Switzer- 
land.” 

“Genoa,  May  28.  A treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  our  government  and  the  republic  of  Gene- 
va, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a railway  from 
Chambery  to  Geneva,  at  the  expense  of  the  two  go- 
vernments. The  neglected  state  of  the  navigation 
on  the  Rhone  making  direct  communication  between 
Switzerland  and  the  Mediterranean  very  difficult  and 
slow,  this  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Swiss 
commerce.” 

DENMARK. 

The  press  in  Denmark — To  the  attention  of 
“Boz,”  the  voluntary  champion  of  the  “Press”  we 
hope  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  America,  we 
recommend  the  following  account  of  torturing  an 
editor:  Frankfort,  May  9.  A transaction  scarcely 
credible  has  recently  taken  place  at  Copenhagen. — 
ancient  Danish  laws  for  regulating  criminal  proces- 
ses authorise  the  Judge,  when  there  are  strong  pre- 
sumptions against  the  accused,  to  inflict  different  kinds 
of  torture  to  produce  confession.  Two  modes  of 
torture  are  still  retained  in  the  laws:  1.  Lashes  on 
the  naked  back  with  a scourge  having  knots  or  pieces 
of  lead  at  its  ends;  2.  Solitary  imprisonment  in  a 
dark  dungeon  for  three  days,  and  bread  and  water. 
On  every  fourth  day  the  accused  is  placed  in  a cell 
into  which  the  light  is  admitted,  and  then  he  receives 
the  food  commonly  allowed  to  prisoners.  This  un- 
heard of  proceeding  has  been  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent time.  Herr  Hanson,  editor  of  the  daily  paper 
called  Fredenelander,  which  is  published  in  Copen- 
hagen, inserted  in  August  last  an  article  on  the  debt 
of  the  country.  Two  censors  had  allowed  this  article 
to  pass;  and  it  was  quite  forgotten  by  the  public. — 
However  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  Danish 
Chancery  ordered  the  prosecution.  Hansen  was 
brought  before  Judge  Gudenroth,  who  ordered  him 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  article.  The  editor 
replied  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  circumstances 
which  had  induced  him  to  write  it,  nor  the  ideas 
which  were  then  passing  in  his  mmd.  The  Judge 
insisted  upon  explanations,  and  as  he  did  not  obtain 
them,  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  journalist  to  the 
dungeon,  on  bread  and  iVater.  Alter  being  forty- 
eight  hours  in  prison,  he  was  attacked  by  violent 
colic  and  vomiting.  He  then  wrote  to  the  judge  that 
he  would  give  him  any  explanation  that  might  be  re- 
quired of  him,  but  on  condition  that  his  protest  against 
the  proceedings  should  be  entered  upon  the  minutes 
of  his  examination.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  after 
an  examination,  which  turned  upon  matters  quite  in- 
significant he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  unfortunate 
man  has  addressed  a remonstrance  to  the  king,  which, 
has  been  referred  to  a council  of  state. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  sprung  into  exist- 
ence in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  under  the 
predecessor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  first  assum- 
ed the  title  of  King,  consists  of  various  provinces, 
originally  detached  from  the  neighboring  states,  and 
still  to  a considerable  extent  detached  from  each 
other;  though  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Po- 
sen, the  reward  of  the  great  Frederick  for  his  exer- 
tions in  effecting  the  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland, 
has  served  to  connect  together  many  of  its  scatter- 
ed possessions.  The  several  provinces  of  which  the 
kingdom  is  composed,  retain  more  or  less  the  laws, 
as  well  as  the  habits  and  manners,  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  It  results  that 
there  exists  a great  diversity  in  the  extent  to  which 
civil  rights  and  privileges  are  enjoyed  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  realm.  To  effect  the  more  complete 
political  consolidation  of  these  provinces,  has  ever 
been  a prominent  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Prus- 
sian government.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  attain  this  end  by  establishing  a uniformity  in  the 
laws  and  in  the  mode  of  their  administration.  These 
efforts  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  if  govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  that  liberality  which  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  age  demands,  had  extended  to  all 
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its  subjects  the  privileges  and  liberties  which  are  en- 
joyed by  the  n.ost  favored  of  them.  But  different 
counsels  prevailed. 

The  government,  on  the  pretext  of  extending  a 
uniform  criminal  legislation  over  the  whole  realm, 
recently  proposed  to  the  Diets  of  several  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  the  acceptance  of  a new  penal 
code  and  code  of  criminal  procedure,  which  with 
some  insignificant  modifications,  are  a mere  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  old  absolute  go- 
vernments, and  which  are  now  operative  in  some  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  adoption  of 
the  new  system  would  have  deprived  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhenish  Prussia  of  all  the  guaranties  which  the 
penal  code  and  criminal  procedure  of  France,  still 
in  vigor  there,  secure  to  them.  On  the  22d  day  of 
June  last,  the  Diet  of  Cologne  unanimously  and  de- 
finitively rejected  the  proposition.  And,  not  content 
with  the  simple  rejection,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  vote,  they  adopted  an  address  to  the  marshal 
of  the  Diet,  then  resident  at  Dusseldorf,  in  which 
they  announced  to  him  its  unanimous  rejection,  and 
appointed  a deputation  of  twenty  of  their  members 
to  convey  and  solemnly  present  to  him  this  impor- 
tant document.  As  soon  as  these  measures  were 
made  public,  the  Steam-navigation  company  of  the 
Rhine  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Diet  two  steamers, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  deputation  and  all  the 
chief  citizens  of  Cologne,  who  had  resolved  to  ac- 
company it  as  an  escort  of  honor,  to  Dusseldorf. — 
Great  excitement  pervaded  the  city.  The  popula- 
tion thronged  the  slreets.  The  windows  of  every 
house  were  illuminated,  without  pre-concert  of  the 
inhabitants.  Bonfires  blazed  on  all  the  heights 
around.  Bands  of  musicians  paraded  the  streets, 
playing  lively  airs.  National  hymns  were  sung  at  all 
the  places  of  public  resort. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  two  large  steam- 
boats, the  Rio  and  the  Ville  de  Cologne,  dressed  with 
a profusion  of  flags  and  pendants,  and  illuminated 
with  colored  lanterns,  left  the  city,  saluted  with  sal- 
vos of  artillery.  As  they  passed  before  the  palace 
of  the  Diet,  bouquets  of  flowers  were  showered  on 
them  from  the  bridges,  and  two  thousand  people 
there  congregated,  suddenly  lighted  their  torches, 
which  they  waved  in  the  air,  shouting  “long  live  the 
Diet!  long  live  public  liberty!” 

At  Dusseldorf,  where  the  news  of  the  rejection  of 
the  project  had  already  arrived,  having  been  dis- 
patched by  an  extraordinary  courier,  the  steamers 
were  received  with  great  ceremony.  All  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  arranged  themselves  in  triple 
line,  extending  from  the  wharf  to  the  hotel  of  the 
marshal  of  the  Diet,  and  through  these  lines  march- 
ed the  deputation  and  the  citizens  by  whom  it  was 
escorted,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  shouts  con- 
stantly repeated  of  “long  live  the  Diet,”  and  with 
thunder  ol  cannon.  The  houses  were  ornamented 
with  hangings,  and  from  the  windows  ladies  in  bril- 
liant dresses  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

The  marshal  of  the  Diet  received  the  deputation 
with  great  cordiality.  When  it  withdrew,  followed 
by  the  citizens  who  had  escorted  it,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  multitude,  the  whole  body  proceed- 
ed t©  the  place  of  St.  Charles,  where,  having  par- 
taken of  a grand  banquet,  they  embarked  to  Cologne. 

[uV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Universal  Gazelle  that  every  Prus- 
sian who  may  cross  the  Russian  or  Polish  frontier 
without  being  provided  with  a regular  passport,  will 
be  sent  to  Siberia  if  he  be  a civilian,  and  lodged  in  a 
fortress  if  he  belong  to  the  army. 

ALGIERS. 

You  will  learn  by  two  articles  from  Algeria,  which 
1 enclose,  that  Abd-el-Kader,  though  often  surpris- 
ed, (according  to  the  bulletins,)  is  never  caught,  and 
that  the  Kabyles  persist  in  fighting — not  unfrequent- 
ly  on  the  offensive.  At  a late  sitting  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  who  conducted 
the  scientific  commission  in  Algeria,  submitted  a ve- 
ry interesting  note  as  a summary  of  the  observations 
oi  the  commission  on  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  co- 
lony. They  collected  eighteen  hundred  more  spe- 
cies than  any  of  their  botanical  predecessors — more 
than  three  thousand  species  altogether.  Pie  avers 
that  French  Africa  is  not  in  the  least  an  exhausted 
land,  but  is  capable  of  yielding,  in  any  quantity,  the 
best  possible  qualities  of  cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  wheat, 
and  the  strong  wines  in  perfection:  “No.  other  colo- 
ny which  France  possesses  or  could  acquire  can  be 
compared  in  fertility  and  natural  advantages  to  this 
gifted  and  brilliant  region.”  [Cor.  Mat.  Ini. 

AFRICA. 

Royal  civilities.  The  papers  relative  to  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  river  Niger  were  recently  presented 
to  parliament.  Amongst  other  documents  was 
a despatch  from  Captain  Tucker,  dated  Fernando  Po, 
May  31,  1840,  to  the  admiralty,  giving  an  accountof 
his  mission  to  King  Denny,  of  the  Gaboon  river.  “His 
majesty”  seems  to  ^have  been  infinitely  delighted 


with  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  the  repeated  salutes 
with  which  Captain  Tucker  honored  him,  but  sadly 
disappointed  with  the  presents — a gold  medal  and 
chain — sent  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  England.  “His 
majesty”  gave  expression  to  his  disappointment  by 
dictating  the  following  letter  to  the  Queen: 

“To  Queen  op  England. 

“Sister:  King  Denny,  of  Sandy  Point,  River  Ga- 
boon, must  embrace  you  for  the  things  you  send  me 
by  Capt.  Tucker,  of  your  war  ship  Wolverine,  who 
dashed  them  me  this  day  with  grand  ceremony, 
which  much  pleased  me.  King  Denny  was  too  much 
glad  to  save  Queen’s  men  belong  Lynx,  which  cost 
120  dollars,  which  I too  much  glad  to  give  Queen. — 
King  Denny  wish  very  much  to  be  brother  to  Queen, 
and  will  be  very  glad  suppose  Queen  no  let  Spanish 
ship  come  for  slaves;  and  suppose  Queen  send  plenty 
English  ships  to  me  for  trade  for  ivory,  gum,  bees- 
wax, dye-wood,  and  ebony.  And  King  Denny  wish 
my  sister  send  me  a greatcoat,  with  secampotes  or 
epaulettes,  waistcoat,  trousers,  plenty  gold  in  them; 
cocked  hat  with  gold  and  feather;  sword  and  belt, 
plenty  gold;  and  two  easy  chairs:  and  King  Denny 
wishes  Queen  health  and  good  bye.  King  Denny 
very  glad  he  hear  Queen  got  husband. 

“King  Denny,  his  X mark. 

“King  Denny  Town, 

“3d  day  of  Moon:  i.  e.  May  16,  1840.” 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  brig  William  Garrison, 
from  the-  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Sierra  Leone 
17th  July,  gives  us  the  following  information:  The 
case  of  Capt.  Cook,  of  brig  Robert,  vs.  Collector  Mc- 
Cormick, was  tried  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  a fine  of  .£250 
was  placed  upon  Capt.  Cook,  Collector  McCormick 
beingjustified  in  every  respect.  We  did  not  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  trial,  but  that  the  issue  is  as  above 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  A passenger  in  the  Wm. 
Garrison  stales  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
traders,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  Mr.  McCormick  is  a 
very  civil,  polite  man,  and  withal  very  pious.  Busi- 
ness was  very  dull  with  the  traders.  The  markets 
along  the  coast  being  glutted  with  American  produce 
flour  would  not  bring  more  than  $6  per  barrel,  and 
hardly  that. 

The  slave  trade  was  still  carried  on,  with  as  much 
activity  as  ever. 

The  colony  at  Monrovia  was  becoming  prosperous, 
and  the  people  were  in  good  health. 

No  farther  expeditions  had  been  started  into  the  in- 
terior by  the  missionaries. 

There  are  a great  many  British  cruisers  on  the  coast 
but  a few  American. 

The  war  among  the  natives  on  the  River  Pongo 
had  ceased,  and  the  trade  was  now  open  on  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

No  news  from  Gambia.  [JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  overland  mail  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  24th 
July,  and  at  London  on  the  1st  Aug.  The  latest  date 
from  Macao  was  April  16th.  There  is  little  news  from 
China,  the  new  commissioner  Ke  Ying  not  having 
arrived  to  treat  with  Sir  Henry  Fottinger.  The  pro- 
vince of  Scinde  was  nearly  quiet,  Sir  Charles  Napier- 
having  made  terms  with  most  ol  the  chiefs.  Dost 
Mohamed  had  arrived  at  Cabul  and  assumed  the  go- 
vernment without  opposition. 

In  China,  trade  is  looking  brisker.  Seven  ships,  in 
the  Yang  Tze  Kiang,  were  selling  openly  opium  and 
British  goods.  They  have  been  warned  off  by  the 
authorities,  but  having  persisted,  they  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  sales.  The  Americans  were  busy 
in  smuggling,  and  British  goods  were  said  to  be 
scarce. 

This  intelligence  will,  doubtless,  give  a great  spur 
to  our  home  merchants.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  opium  trade  could  not  be  put  down  or 
checked  by  Sir  Henry  Poftipger,  as  its  continuation 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  checking  the  operations  of  the  fair 
traders. 

India.  Endowment  of  Juggernaut  f,y  the 
Ci-iuistian  English.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  records  the  following 
facts: 

Let  me  briefly  notice  what  passed  at  the  East  In- 
dia house  at  the  quarterly  general  court  on  the  21st 
ultimo,  in  relation  to  Juggernaut.  A motion  was  dis- 
cussed, having  the  object  of  abrogating  the  annual 
money-payment  of  <£6,000  to  the  sanguinary  temple. 
It  was  lound  expedient  to  postpone  the  matter.  But 
a motion  prevailed  to  enter  on  the  minutes  a memo- 
rial on  the  subject  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, which  condemns  the  payment  on  the  strongest 
grounds,  and  states  remarkable  facts  thus: 

“The  society,  your  memorialists  represent,  employ 
several  missionaries  in  Grissa  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts more  immediately  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal temple  of  Juggernaut. 

“The  missionaries  of  this  society,  while  pursuing 

their  benevolent  labors,  have  frequently  witnessed 


the  most  appalling  scenes  of  misery  and  death,  oc- 
casioned by  the  worship  of  that  idol.  They  have 
seen  dead  or  dying  pilgrims  scattered  for  miles  on 
the  roads,  and  have  occasionally  counted  from  40  to 
140  corpses,  and  even  more,  lying  together  in  a small 
space  of  ground,  the  corpses  of  pilgrims  that  have 
died,  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  diseases,  the  effect  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

“The  worship  of  this  idol  is  impure  and  abomina- 
ble to  a degree  which  your  memorialists  dare  not  de- 
scribe. 

“Your  memorialists  beg  humbly  to  express  their 
great  satisfaction  in  the  repeal  of  the  pilgrim  taxes 
at  Juggernaut,  Goa,  and  Allahabad,  but  they  most 
deeply  regret  the  continuance  of  the  governmentdo- 
nation  to  Juggernaut’s  temple.  A recent  letter  states: 
‘A  grand  delusion  has  been  practiced  upon  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax. 
The  support  of  the  government  awarded  to  the  idol 
having  been  drawn  from  the  collection  of  the  tax  it 
was  understood  that  when  it  was  abolished,  that  sup- 
port would  cease.  But  while  the  tax  has  been  abol- 
ished, the  sum  of  35,000  rupees,  and  1,030  rupees  to 
provide  cloth  for  the  idol’s  car,  have  been  devoted 
in  perpetuity — a sum  sufficient  to  support  the  idol  in 
all  its  influence  and  glory.’  ” 

India  cotton.  The  Natchez  Free  Trader  pub- 
lishes the  following  extract  from  a letter  received 
from  Mr.  Hurley,  one  of  the  Mississippi  cotton  plan- 
ters, who  went  to  India  under  the  auspices  of  Capt. 
Prailes,  in  the  enterprize  set  on  foot  by  the  British 
government,  to  grow  cotton  in  the  East  Indies. 

“My  cotton  at  Coimbature,  last  year,  turned  out 
much  better  than  I expected  it  would  when  I wrote 
you.  I made  220  pounds  Mexican  seed  cotton  per 
acre,  and  between  400  and  500  pounds  per  acre  with 
the  native  cotton.  The  four  American  planters  who 
went  to  Bengal,  made  only  nine  or  ten  pounds  per 
acre;  and  the  three  planters  who  were  here,  near 
Bombay,  last  year,  made  little  or  nothing,  which 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  there  could  be  little 
done  here  in  improving  the  growth  of  cotton.  Wolle 
and  two  of  the  McCulloughs,  of  our  American  party, 
were  here  last  year;  they  started  home  last  February. 
Their  crops  have  failed  again  this  year  in  Bengal.  I 
arrived  here  on  the  25th  of  July,  1842.  Dr.  Burn, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  cotton  experiment  here, 
had  planted  eight  or  ten  acres;  which  had  come  up; 
I have  had  it  cultivated;  it  is  now  opening,  and  from 
its  present  appearance,  I don’t  think  it  will  make 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre — so  I think 
the  people  of  America  need  not  fear  that  India  will 
ever  make  more  cotton  than  it  does  at  present.  With 
the  native  cotton,  we  Americans  can  make  twice  as 
much  as  the  natives  can;  but  the  poor  straight  haired 
negroes,  will  never  adoptour  system.  We  now  know 
that  the  Mexican  cotton  will  not  answer  here!  Next 
year  I am  going  to  plant  native  cotton  only;  thus  the 
whole  enterprize  will  turn  out  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a great  expense  to  the  East  India  Company 
without  benefit  to  any  one— as  the  poor,  free  negro 
slaves  will  never  do  otherwise  than  they  are  now  do- 
ing!” 

MEXICO. 

TEXAS  PRISONERS  IN  MEXICO. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Mew  York  American:  Prison  of  the 

Powder  Mills,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  June  3,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  I perceive  in  your  very  valuable  jour- 
nal, dated  on  the  14th  April,  a short  paragraph  rela- 
tive to  the  Texan  prisoners  captured  at  Mier,  in 
which  you  state,  that  after  the  escape  at  the  Salado, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a large  force  in  a mountain 
pass,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  order  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions 
which  may  exist  on  that  head,  I would  beg  leave  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  following  article.  Brief 
as  it  may  be,  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  our  situa- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  recapture.  On  the  11th  of 
February  last,  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M.  we,  (about  two  hun- 
dred in  number,)  with  Captain  Cameron  at  our  head, 
charged  the  guard,  consisting  of  2,00  cavalry,  and  the 
same  number  of  infantry.  In  ten  minutes’  time  we 
effected  our  release,  and'succeeded  in  taking  160 
stand  of  arms,  about  3000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
80  horses,  mules,  saddles,  bridles,  &.c.  The  loss  on 
our  part  was  5 killed  and  4 wounded;  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans,  about  10  killed,;,  in.  wounded,  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  correctly,  but  suppose 
20  or  30.  As  our  sole  object  was  liberty,  we  killed 
as  few  as  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

At  about  ten  o’clock,  we  were  ready  to  take  up  the 
line  of  march  for  home.  The  first  day  and  night  we 
travelled  sixty-five  miles,  (some  120  cavalry  follow- 
ing about  600  yards  in  our  rear  during  the  whole  day; 
when  we  stopped  a few  hours  before  day,  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  horses.  At  break  of  day  we  proceed- 
ed on  our  march:  signal  fires  were  placed  on  the  tops 
of  the  different  mountains  near  which  we  had  to  pass. 
The  ranchos,  (large  farms,)  or  rather  the  rancheros, 
were  all  in  arms  against  U9,  and  fired  on  us  at  every 
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opportunity — without,  however,  doing  us  any  injury, 
further  than  killing  a horse  or  two.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  we  left  the  road  and  took  the  moun- 
tains. With  this  unfortunate  movement  commenced 
all  of  our  sufferings.  Had  we  kept  the  road,  we 
could  have  made  good  our  retreat  home,  as  the  Mex- 
icans could  not  possibly  have  raised  a force  on  this 
side  of  the  Kio  Grande  sufficient  to  impede  our  pro- 
gress in  the  least  degree.  On  the  second  day  after 
taking  the  mountains,  we  stopped  in  a deep  ravine 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  provisions  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  us  ten  days.  We  had  not  at  this 
time  found  any  water  since  leaving  the  road.  We 
here  killed  our  horses  and  mules,  built  scaffolds,  and 
cured  the  meat,  each  man  taking  about  ten  pounds, 
allowing  one  pound  per  day  per  man.  After  making 
sandals  of  the  saddle  skirls,  we  took  another  start, 
all  being  now  on  foot.  Our  men  now  began  to  get 
sick,  which  was  caused  partly  by  fatigue,  and  partly 
from  want  of  water,  which  forced  us  to  resort  to  the 
use  ot  the  palmetto  and  mignay  plants  as  a substi- 
tute. 

We  now  daily  left  two  or  more  of  our  companions 
to  die  in  the  mountains,  not  being  able  to  render 
them  any  assistance.  To  see  the  poor  fellows  left  to 
die,  without  one  drop  of  water  to  quench  their  ra- 
ging thirst,  was  to  us  heart-rending  in  the  extreme; 
but  there  was  no  possible  alternative.  The  different 
plants  we  had  been  using  as  a substitute  for  water, 
now  afforded  us  no  relief,  and  our  necessities  were  so 
great  as  to  compel  us  to  resort  even  to  our  urine. — 
After  we  had  been  six  days  without  water,  travelling 
over  mountains  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  through 
a burning  sun,  and  our  flesh  torn  from  our  limbs  by 
the  thorns,  we  became  so  weak  that  but  few  of  us 
were  able  to  carry  arms.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  course  we  should  strike  for  water; 
small  parties  of  five  to  ten  were  wandering  in  every 
direction;  and  when  the  main  body  under  Captain 
Cameron  surrendered,  they  were  but  forty-three  or 
four  in  number,  and  having  with  them  but  thirteen 
guns.  But  even  in  that  critical  situation  the  enemy 
were  kept  at  bay  until  they  pledged  themselves  that 
the  treaty  stipulations  entered  into  at  Mier  should  be 
faithfully  observed.  Their  acts  since  our  recapture 
show  how  far  their  promises  have  been  complied 
with.  1 he  shooting  of  the  17  men  at  the  same  place 
we  attacked  the  guard,  whose  fate  was  decided  by 
the  drawing  of  beans,  viz:  159  white,  and  17  black, 
which  were  placed  in  a jar — the  black  being  tokens  of 
death.  I am  proud,  however,  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
during  this  awful  crisis,  the  stern  features  and  care- 
less manner  of  my  companions  put  to  the  blush  the 
inhuman  executors  of  the  foul  and  bloody  deed. 

The  cold  blooded  murder  of  our  “noble  Scot,” 
Captain  Cameron,  on  the  25th  April  last,  12  leagues 
from  this  place,  is  another  evidence  of  the  charitable 
feeling  of  the  magnanimous  Mexican  nation.  And  I 
may  ask  what  has  been  their  mode  of  proceeding  in 
every  instance  where  they  have  had  a prisoner  in 
their  power?  They  have  resorted  to  the  most  heart- 
less and  merciful  cruelties,  which  should  meet  with 
the  censure  of  every  civilized  nation  on  earth. 

We  are,  and  have  been  since  the  5th  of  last  month, 
heavily  chained  in  pairs,  forced  to  woik  daily  in  their 
streets,  poorly  fed,  and  subject  to  treatment  which  is 
indescribably  severe.  Of  two  hundred  and  torty  odd 
men  who  were  captured,  or  rather  sold  at  Mier,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  only  are  now  inexistence; 
17  of  whom  are  at  Perote,5  at  Matamoras,  and  8 
made  their  escape  at  Mier,  and  159  are  at  this  place — 6 
of  whom  are  on  ihe  sick  list. 

It  is  reported  that  we  will  be  liberated  on  the  13th 
of  the  present  month — Santa  Anna’s  birthday. — 
Whether  so  joyful  an  event  will  take  place  at  so 
early  a dale,  God  only  knows;  but  1 trust  that  hope 
will  sustain  us  through  all  our  trials. 

1 cannot  bestow  too  niu.cn  praise  on  the  foreign 
citizens  residents  in  Inis  place,  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  towards  us.  The  sympathy  evinced 
by  them  incur  behalf,  is  a source  of  comfort  .for 
which  we  will  ever  feel  grateful 

When  liberated,  1 intend  taking  passage  for  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  when  1 shall  put  in  the  press 
a full  account  of  the  whole  expedition. 

I remain  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 

[ F.  F.  Amer. 

Extract  of  a Idler,  dated  Castle  of  Perote,  (Mexico,) 
July  4,  1S43.  For  several  weeks  we  entertained 
bright  hopes  of  liberation,  having  been  assured  by 
the  United  States’  minister  at  Mexico,  and  others 
high  in  authority,  that  we  should  be  released  on  the 
13th  of  J me,  which  we  are  told  is  General  Santa 
Anna’s  bulb  nay,  and  which  time  has  passed,  as  you 
will  observe  from  the  dale  of  my  letter;  and,  more, 
all  hope  has  fled.  We  have  agum  resumed  our  ac- 
• customed  leeling®  of  indifference  and  despair,  at 
least  for  the  present.  When  we  shall  be  liberated 
is  a question  which  can  be  answered  alone  by  the 


President  of  Mexico.  On  last  night,  sixteen  of  the 
Texan  prisoners,  among  whom  is  General  Green, 
made  their  escape  through  the  walls  of  this  castle, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  having  been 
erected  more  than  seventy  years,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  in  the  world,  and 
through  which  a passage  had  never  before  been  ef- 
fected. This  may  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
achievement;  the  fortifications  are  generally  strong, 
and  their  officers  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  The  escape  produced  great  excitement. — 
Having  been  allowed  previously  the  privilege  of  the 
castle,  with  as  many  liberties  as  are  usually  extend- 
ed towards  prisoners,  and  some  exempted  from 
chains  entirely,  we  were  now  all  put  into  the  prison 
we  had  previously  occupied,  chained  two  and  two, 
and  strongly  guarded.  A large  number  of  cavalry 
were  immediately  despatched  in  every  direction,  who 
have  not  yet  returned.  For  a short  time  no  small  de- 
gree of  excitement  prevailed  among  ourselves,  feel- 
ing naturally  a warm  solicitude  for  our  companions 
in  so  daring  and  hazardous  an  undertaking,  as  well 
as  for  our  own  condition,  not  knowing  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  upon  the  officers  in  charge 
relative  to  ourselves.  The  storm,  however,  is  ap- 
peased, and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  delightful  feel- 
ing which  usually  succeeds  the  tempest. 

[Mat.  Intel. 
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PRESIDENT  TYLER  left  the  city  this  morning, 
with  his  daughter  and  grand  child,  the  latter  being 
still  unwell,  for  the  Winchester  (Virginia)  Springs.” 
[Madisonian,  29th  August. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gorham  Parks,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
Maine,  in  the  place  of  John  Holmes,  deceased. 

William  H.  Rogers,  attorney  of  the  United  States 
Delaware,  in  the  place  of  James  A.  Bayard,  resigned. 

Grandison  D.  Royston,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Florida  in  the  place  of  A. 
Fowler  resigned. 

Robert  Rantoul,  jr.  esq.  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
in  place  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  removed. 

[Boston  Times,  Aug  27. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  ESTABLISHMENT.  The 
progress  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  is  illus- 
trative of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
extension  of  the  resources  of  our  people — their  means 
of  communication,  intelligence,  the  advancement  of 
population  and  the  settlement  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  union.  The  following  table  will  show  this 
progress: 

Expenditures: 

$32,140 


slur  at  ‘ a monument — to  Washington!” — another  ac- 
count however  tells  us,  that  the  subscription  is  headed 
by  “the  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  with  $10,000  while 
Mr.  Mason,  one  of  the  contractors- on  the  Harlem 
bridge,  agrees  to  furnish  stone  from  his  quarries  for 
the  entire  work,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$20,000.  In  1833,  a movement  in  favor  of  erecting  a 
monument  was  made,  at  which  lime  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000  were  obtained.  Fortunately 
the  greater  amount  of  the  moneys  collected  fell  into 
honest  hands,  and  the  treasurer  deposited  the  money 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  where  it  has  been  accumulating 
ever  since.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  monument  is 
$400,000.” 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  SUGAR. 
By  the  tariff' of  1832,  the  duty  upon  brown  sugar  was 
the  same  as  by  the  present  scale,  2\  cents  per  pound. 
It  was  greatly  reduced,  however,  from  that  time  un- 
til 1841,  when  it  fell  to  the  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
rate  of  the  “compromise  act.”  The  following  table 
(which  we  find  in  the  New  York  Herald)  will  show 
what  effect  the  reduction  had  upon  imports  of  sugar, 
and  what  will  probably  be  the  effect  of  any  future 
reduction  of  the  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  ta- 
riff declined,  the  imports  gradually  increased  until 
in  1841,  under  the  lowest  duty,  the  amount  brought 
in  from  Havana  alone  reached  upwards  of  ninety 
millions  of  pounds.  [N.  O.  Bulletlin. 

Import  of  sugar  into  the  United  Stales  from  Cuba. 

BROWN. 


Yeats. 

1790 

1795 

1800 

1805 

1810 

1815 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 


Receipts. 

$37,935 

160.620 

280,504 

421.373 

551,684 

1,043,065 

1,111.927 

1,307,525 

1.919,300 

2.993,556 

4,379,313 


117,843 
213,994 
377,367 
475,969 
748,121 
1,160,926 
1,229,043 
1,959  109 
2,763,041 
4,627,716 


Mo.  miles. 

7,375 

1,799,720 

3.057,964 

4.250.000 

4.694.000 

5.001.000 
8 800,000 

10,634,680 

14,500,000 

25,869,486 

34,996,525 


Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  7,375  miles  of 
annual  mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  $40,000, 
has  this  arisen  to  he  one  of  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant departments  of  our  government,  requiring  the 
agency  of  about  14,006  postmasters  and  their  clerks, 
3,000  contractors,  besides  a large  number  connected 
with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To  carry  on 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  general  post  office, 
in  all  its  minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires 
system,  method,  and  business  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  foresight,  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  department,  unceasing  and  unremitting. 

WASHINGTON  MONUMEMT  JN  N.  YORK. 
The  project  of  erecting  a vast  structure  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  be  y’clep’d  A Washington  Monu- 
ment, for  some  time  past  in  embryo,  begins  to  assume 
form  and  consistence,  and  will  probably  progress.— 
An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained  of  the  state 
authorities,  models  of  design  have  been  submitted  and 
a selection  made,  it  is  said,  of  unequalled  magnifi- 
cence—The  site  is  now  a question  of  consideration. 
The  shape  to  be  a Pentagon, — style,  florid  Gothic- 
elevation  425  feet!!  which  is  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  any  spire  yet  erected  in  this  country.  The  Egyp- 
tian pyramid  of  Cheops  is  GUO  feet  high— The  struc- 
ture is  to  contain  immense  public  halls — libraries  and 
other  appropriate  apartments.  Subscriptions  are  pro- 
gressing which  one  account  says,  are  to  be  confined  to 
one  dollar  from  each  subscriber — in  spite  of  Mr.  Dickens’ 


Price 
per  lb. 


Duty 

per 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

cents. 

cent. 

1829 

17,599,948 

1,053,575 

6 

50 

1830 

31,789,416 

1,609,515 

5 

60 

1833 

36,999,185 

1,677,353 

44 

55 

1834 

47,422,720 

2,101,319 

4 

60 

1835 

48,367,835 

2,618,844 

54 

45 

1836 

60,839,838 

4,411,086 

2,129,414 

7 

34 

1837 

40,915,998 

5 

42 

1838 

55  624  858 

2.663,668 

5 

42 

1839 

70,286,903 

3,636,961 

5 

33 

1840 

48,126,706 

2,176,065 

4 

29 

1841 

90,384,397 

4,213,346 

44 

20 

1842 

3' 

61 

CLAYED. 

1829 

4,680,351 

402,245 

94 

40 

1830 

7,833,496 

638,747 

s 

30 

1833 

11,870,312 

760,892 
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50 

1834 

7,837,071 

505,085 
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57 

1835 

14,192,361 

1,052,396 

7) 

49 

1836 

9,822,753 

867,524 

9 

30 

1837 

15,659,455 

1,079,584 
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42 

1838 

14,662,273 

1,118,754 

8 

32 

1839 

12,677,591 

967.174 

8 

10 

1840 
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837,430 

64 

29 

1841 

18,215,291 

1,191,045 
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STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES.  By  the 
last  census  (1840)  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  $267,726,579, 
while  the  amount  of  the  articles  manufactured  was 
nearly  three  hundred  millions. 

There  has  been  a remarkable  change  in  the  prices 
of  some  kinds  of  goods  within  the  last  few  years.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  power  loom  machinery,  plain 
cottons  sold  for  30  cents  a yard,  and  now  sell  for  5 
and  6 cents.  So  of  woollens.  Broadcloths  which 
in  1816  were  worth  $6  to  $8  per  yard,  can  now  be 
bought  for  $2.  The  following  table,  is,  we  believe, 
very  nearly  accurate: 

Manufactures  of  Amount  in  Dollars. 


Cotton 

46,350,453 

Wool 

20,696,999 

Leather 

33,134.403 

Flax 

322,205 

Cordage 

4,078,306 

Mixed  Manufactures 

6,545,503 

Silk 

119,814 

Paper 

6,153,092 

Cast  Iron 

8,607,090 

Bar  Iron 

13,806,310 

Cannon  and  Small  Arms 

1,000,000 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 

6,451.967 

Machinery 

10,980,581 

Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets 

10,180,847 

Glass 

2,890,393 

Earthenware 

1,104,825 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Sic. 

4,151,899 

Soap  and  Candles 

6,000,000 

Musical  Instruments 

923.924 

Carriages  and  Wagons 

10,897,887 

Ships 

7,016,084 

Furniture 

7,555,405 

Sugar,  refined 

3,250,700 

Confectionary 

1,769,571 

Gunpowder 

1.795,459 

Precious  metals 

3,734,960 

Various  metals 

9,779,442 

Domestic  goods,  made  in  families  26,023,380 

Non  enumerated  articles 

34,785,353 

Total 

$294,106,772 

WOOL. 

Tub  wool  growers.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of 
political  writing  we  have  seen  for  a long  time  in  the 
address  of  the  whig  state  committee  of  this  gallant 
little  state  recently  issued.  It  ought  to  be  good,  since 
the  people  of  Vermont  are  the  only  state  community 
in  the  Union,  who  have  never  been  within  the  cor- 
rupting grasp  of  Jackson  Van  Burenism.  We  shall 
probably  make  an  extract  or  two. 

In  the  Caledonian,  which  contains  this  address  we 
find  a variety  of  interesting  details  respecting  the 
wool  product,  some  of  which  we  copy. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  one  which  goes  to 
the  very  nick  of  the  question,  whether  the  present 
tariff  is  favorable  to  the  wool  growers  by  keeping 
out  foreign  wool?  It  is  said  by  jealous  free  traders 
that  it  is  only  the  manufacturers  who  are  benefit- 
ed, while  the  farmers  are  unprotected  against  for- 
eign competition.  But  here  are  the  facts  and  figures. 
They  are  of  peculiar  interest,  and  constitute,  we 
believe,  the  first  actual  and  official  return  upon  any 
point  ol  our  commerce,  under  the  new  tariff,  that 
has  yet  been  published. 

In  1840,  before  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff, 
according  to  Mr.  Jewett’s  own  statements, the  amount 
of  foreign  coarse  woofimported  was  14  millions.  In 
1841  the  amount  did  not  much  exceed  10  millions. 
But  now  let  every  wool  grower  look  to  she  result  of  i 
1842,  and  see  whether  congress  has  failed  in  securing 
protection  lo  the  woo!  growing  interest.  From  a state- 
ment which,  as  Mr.  Slade  asserts  in  our  last  paper,  he 
has  just  received  from  the  register  of  the  treasury, 
it  appears  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  which  commenced  one  month  after  the  tariff 
went  into  operation  there  was  imported: 

Wool  costing  7 cents  or  under  881,368 

Wool  costing  over  7 cents  175,962 

Which  being  doubled  for  the  entire  year  will  stand 
as  follows: 

Wool  costing  7 cents  or  under  1,762,736 

Wool  costing  over  7 cents  351,954 

Now  compare  this  with  the  importations  of  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1842,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wool  costing  8 cents  or  under  10,538,998 

Wool  costing  over  8 cents  751,384 

Thus  there  appears  a falling  off  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tariff  from  ten  millions  and  a half  to  one 
million  three  quarters.  Now  as  to  the  Buenos  Ayres 
wool  the  great  stalking  horse  which  Mr.  Jewett  has 
put  into  the  field  of  his  valuable  labors  for  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state  of  Vermont.  Previous 
to  ihe  auopimn  el  the  tariff,  Lfie  importation  ol  wool 
subject  to  a duty  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  year  ending 


September  30th,  1842,  was  7,304,000.  For  the  six 
monthsending  March,  1843,  504,746.  This  doubled 
for  the  entire  year,  and  we  have  1,069,492,  a reduc- 
tion from  seven  millions  and  over  to  a little  over  one 
million.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff" 
on  wool  is  complete.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  stub- 
born facts  over  the  erroneous  statements  and  vision- 
ary speculations  of  Mr.  Jewett.  How  perfectly 
does  documentary  proof  put  out  the  lights  of  his  far- 
th  ing  cradle.  [Portland  Advertiser. 

THE  NAVY. 

General  order  issued  by  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“The  secretary  of  the  navy  having  decided  upon  oc- 
casional interchanges  of  the  United  States  vessels 
comprizing  the  squadrons  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Brazil  stations,  directed  such  interchange  to  com- 
mence with  the  United  States  ships  Delaware  and 
Columbus. 

The  command  upon  this  station  consequently  de- 
volved upon  me  as  a senior  officer,  on  my  arrival 
here  inobedience  to  those  directions;  and  commodore 
Morgan  has  relinquished  the  command  and  transfer- 
red to  me  his  instructions  from  the  department.  The 
commanding  and  other  officers  of  the  different  vessels 
of  the  squadron,  will  therefore,  hereafter  make  their 
reports  and  receive  their  orders,  in  conformity  with 
this  change. 

In  succeeding  to  the  command  of  this  squadron,  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  gratification 
at  the  high  order,  and  apparent  efficiency  and  readi- 
ness for  any  service  of  the  different  vessels  which 
belong  to  it. 

Their  condition  furnishes  evidences  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a discipline  and  zeal,  calculated  to  give  a 
confidence  and  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  navy, 
and  highly  creditable  to  my  predecessor  in  command, 
and  to  the  commander  and  other  officers  of  the  re- 
spective vessels.  The  general  orders  issued  by  com. 
Morgan,  are  to  be  obeyed  by  the  officers  attach- 
ed to  the  ships  lately  under  his  command  until  other- 
wise directed. 

Commodore  Morgan  will  soon  proceed  in  the  Co- 
lumbus to  Brazil,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  U. 
States  squadron  on  that  station,  under  directions  from 
the  navy  department — and  I feel  assured,  the  officers 
he  is  about  to  leave,  will  cordially  unite  with  me  in 
the  wish  that  this  change  of  command  may  be  useful 
to  the  navy,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  himself. 

U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  Port  Mahon,  April  24,  1843. 

C.  MORRIS, 

Commanding  U.  S.  squadron  on  Mediterranean  station. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia,  Commander  McCluney, 
from  Chagres,  and  last  from  off  Carthagena,  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  the  25lh  ult.  Officers  and  crew  all 
well.  The  usual  salutes  were  exchanged  with  the 
U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  On-ka-hy-ee , Lieut.  Com’g  Bisp- 
hatn,  bound  to  the  West  indies,  dropped  down  to 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  25th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon,  Lieut.  Com.  Porter,  sailed 
from  Norfolk  on  a short  cruize,  on  the  24th  ult.  prin- 
cipally manned  by  the  apprentices  from  the  U.  S. 
ship  Pennsylvania. 

Lieut.  McLaughlin.  A report  has  been  lately 


it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  submitting  the  case  to  a court  martial. 
The  charges  against  you  are  therefore  dimissed. 

DAVID  I-IENSHAW. 

Lt.  John  T.  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  navy,  Washington. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  these  publications  being 
lo  give  an  injurious  notoriety  to  my  name,  I request, 
in  justice  to  myself,  that  those  editors  who  have  aid- 
ed in  disseminating  the  report  that  I am  to  be  tried, 
will  give  a place  to  this  communication  in  their  co- 
lumns. Respectfully,  gentlemen,  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  JOHN  T.  McLAUGHLIN,  lieuf.  U.  S.  N. 

Washington,  August  25,  1843. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  YORK. 

Condition  of  the  banks.  The  aggregate  exhibit 
is  as  follows: 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts  $53,106,618 

Loans  and  discounts  to  directors  4,176,807 

Loans  and  discounts  to  brokers  1,430,099 

Real  estate  4,063,695 

Bonds  and  mortgages  3,753,892 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes  12,424,987 

Due  from  directors,  other  than  for  loans 
&c.  39,788 

Due  from  brokers,  other  than  for  loans, 

&c.  212.982 

Bank  fund  527,766 

Loss  and  expense  account  557,103 

Overdrafts  98,654 

Specie  14,108,278 

Cash  items  2,736,007 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on  hand  4,916,074 

Bills  of  suspended  banks  on  hand  231,517 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  11,753,858 


Total  resources 

Liabilities. 

Capital 

Profits 

Bank  notes  in  circulation, (old  emission) 

Registered  notes  in  circulation 

Due  treasurer  of  the  state 

Due  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  individuals 

Due  banks 

Due  treasurer  ef  the  United  States 
Amount  due  not  included  in  the  above 
items  x 


$114,183,125 

$43,218,327 

4,030,472 

7,912,180 

6,713,928 

531,762 

741,382 

24,724,461 

324,335 

21,343,328 

4,033,385 

570,276 


Loans 

Specie 

Stocks 

Circulation 

Deposites 


City  banks. 
Jan.  Aug. 


$114,143,836 
Country  banks. 
Jan.  Aug 


29.579  088  25.085  120  22,762  379  23.507.901 
7.275,560  13  100.730  1.197’514  991,094 


6 924,473  9 743  447 
4.631.353  5.706  299 
15,452,541  23,573  686 


5 521  605  2,587  640 
7 400.518  8,814.554 
3,617,814  1,285,594 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie  canal.  The  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  the 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  tiiat  Lieut.  John  T.  ! 26th  ult.  says  that  “Messrs.  Watts,  Coltand  Roberts, 
McLaughlin,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  about  to  be  tried  ! authorised  by  the  Erie  Canal  company  to  negotiate 
by  a court  martial  upon  a number  of  charges,  one  of,  a loan  for  the  completion  of  this  canal,  are  now  in 
which  was  for  murder.  This  gentleman,  in  a note  this  city,  at  the  Merchants’  Hotel.  The  stale  of 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  ! Pennsylvania  has  expended  upwards  of  $4,256,000 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  Saturday,  pronoun-  upon  this  important  work.  The  amount  now  re- 
ces  the  statement  “utterly  false!”  No  court  martial  j quired  to  complete  the  line,  according  to  a careful 
has  been  ordered  to  try  him  upon  any  charge  what-  estimate  recently  made  by  the  company’s  engineer, 
ever.  He  says — {is  $311,000.  For  this  comparatively  small  sum, 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Florida  squadron  in  July,  1 this  connexion  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes  may 
1842,  complaints  against  me  were  made  to  the  depart-  be  finished  and  opened  for  use  by  Sept.  1st,  1844. 
merit  by  a marine  officer  of  the  squadron,  which  were  Its  length  is  136  miles,  of  which  1 16  miles,  extend- 
exarnined  into  and  dismissed  by  secretary  Upshur  in  ing  from  Beaver  to  Meadville,  in  Crawford  county, 
the  following  letter:  j are  finished  and  in  regular  use,  and  the  tolls  arising 

Navy  department,  August  17,  1842.  ■ thereon,  although  derived  from  a trade  altogether 

Sir:  I have  considered  the  several  charges  prefer-  local,  exceeds  the  cost  of  superintendance  and  re- 
red  against  you  by  Lieut.  Fansill,  of  Marines,  toge-  pairs.  An  important  .business  is  anticipated  on  this 
ther  with  the  explanations  and  counterproofs  offered  line  when  opened  to  Erie,  in  the  coal  trade  from  the 


by  yourself.  I see  no  reason  lo  proceed  with  them 
any  further,  nor  to  bring  your  conduct  into  question. 
The  charges  are  dismissed.  I am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Lt.  John  T.  Luughlin,  U.  S.  navy,  Washington. 

Some  of  the  complaints  thus  dismissed  by  Mr.  Up- 
shur were  brought  against  me  again  by  this  same  offi- 


Shenango  Valley  to  the  Lake  country.  This  coal  is 
spoken  of  Professor  Rogers  as  of  a superior  quality 
— being  free  from  sulphur  andj.admirably  adapted  to 
steam  purposes,  &c.  It  can  be  delivered  at  Erie  for 
8 cents  per  bushel  or  $2  40  per  ton;  at  Buffalo  for 
about  $3  25  per  ton;  at  Rochester  for  about  $4  00 
per  ton,  and  at  Kingston,  Toronto,  Sic.,  in  Canada 


cer,  connected  with  additional  charges,  which  were  ior  less  than  $4  per  ton.  It  can  also  be  carried  to 
examined  into  and  dismissed  by  Secretary  Hensliaw  j the  city  of  New  York  and  successfully  be  brought 
in  the  following  letter:  | into  competition  with  the  bituminous  coal  of  Virgi- 

Nuvy  department,  August  24,  1843.  j nia.  In  addition  to  a large  coal  trade,  this  line  will 
Sir:  I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let-  | also  secure  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Ohio  ri- 
ter  of  the  15th  instant,  communicating  explanations  ver  and  western  New  York  and  Canada,  and  a consi- 
and  documents  in  relation  to  the  charges  preferred  derable  portion  of  the  trade  now  passing  tnrough  ihe 
against  you  by  Lieutenant  Fansill,  ol  the  marine  Ohio  and  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohiota- 
corps.  After  a careful  examination  of  these  papers  oals.  It  is  the  shortest  connexion  which  can  be  made 
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between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes,  and  the  capi- 
tal required  to  effect  its  completion  being  so  very 
small,  will  enable  the  company  to  obtain  complete 
control  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
its  minimum.  The  charter  of  the  company  is  very 
liberal  and  authorizes  them  to  lower  the  tolls  to  any 
extent.  The  company  is  also  authorized  to  borrow 
money  and  to  mortgage  the  whole  of  the  finished 
improvements  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  as 
security.  [U-  S.  Gazette. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  popular  vote  at  the  recent  election  in  this  slate 
is  with  the  whigs.  It  is  true  the  result  cannot  be 
come  at  accurately  in  consequence  of  there  not  be- 
ing any  contest  in  three  of  the  congressional  districts, 


ted  the  governor’s  vote  of  1842. 

V.B. 

Whig . 

1st  district, 

5,879 

2,142 

2d  “ 

4,153 

3,787 

4,184 

3d  “ 

3,830 

4th  “ 

6,747 

1,840 

5th  “ 

3,001 

3,142 

6 th  “ 

2,630 

5,031 

• 7th  “ 

3,489 

3,644 

8th  “ 

4,042 

4,587 

9th  “ 

3,731 

2,883 

37,502 

31,240 

31,240 

Whig  majority. 

6,262 

Whig  majority  in  1842, 

4,745 

Whig  gain, 

1,517 

ILLINOIS. 

James  Shields,  esq.  of  Bellville,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  of  Illinois,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Semple,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  a nenator  of  the  United  States. 

MICHIGAN. 

Alteration  of  state  warrants.  We  learn  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  that  there  have  been  detected 
at  the  auditor  general  and  state  treasurer’s  office 
some  warrants  altered  from  $6,  7,  8,  and  9’sto$60, 
70,  80  and  90.  Some  four  of  them  were  paid  in  at 
the  land  office  at  Marshall,  and  two  or  three  others 
have  been  paid  or  presented  at  the  state  treasury 
on  account  of  lands  or  other  state  assets.  A few 
others  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  individuals 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STEAMERS. 

Iron  steamer  Great  Britain.  Launched  on  the 
17th  ult  at  Bristol;  English  accounts  say , she  exceeds  in 
bulk  any[  two  steamers  in  the  world.  Her  extreme 
length,  is  322  feet,  100  feet  longer  than  the  longest 
line  of  battle  ships;  length  of  keel  289  ft.  breadth  50 
feet;  depth  of  hold  22  feet;  registered  3200  tons. 

She  has  four  decks,  the  lowest  of  which  is  iron  and 
is  destined  to  receive  the  cargo.  The  upper  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forecastle,  is  completely 
flush  from  stem  to  stern,  without  building  or  elevation 
of  any  kind,  so  that  besides  the  masts  and  funnel, 
there  will  be  nothing  above  deck  to  offer  resistance 
to  a head  wind.  The  two  intermediate  decks  are  ap. 
propriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  passengers  and 
the  equipage  of  the  ship,  and  consist  of  four  grand 
saloons,  forming  together  a length  of  dining  room 
of  350  feet.  There  are  two  large  ladies’  cabins  or 
family  rooms,  and  190  state  rooms,  each  containing 
two  spacious  sleeping  berths;  so  that  besides  the  por- 
tions appropriated  for  the  crew,  stewards’  department, 
&c.,  360  passengers  can  be  accommodated. 

The  principal  saloon  is  180  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide 
and  8 feet  3 inches  high.  She  has  sufficient  room 
for  the  stowage  of  1000  tons  of  coal;  and  1200  tons 
of  measurement  goods.  She  will  be  propelled  by  the 
newly  improved  screw  propeller,  patented  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  London,  (with  improvements  made  upon  .it,) 
and  applied  by  that  gentleman  with  complete  success 
to  the  Archimedes.  The  engines  and  boilers  occupy 
a space  of  eight  feet  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  engine  room  and  the  cooking  establish- 
ment are  situated  in  this  part  of  the  ship.  There  are 
three  boilers;  these  are  heated  by  twenty-four  fires, 
and  will  contain  two  hundred  tons  of  water.  There 
are  four  engines  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power 
each,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  7 feet  4 inches  in 
diameter.  The  chimney  is  30  feet  high  and  8 feet 
diameter.  She  is  fitted  with  six  masts,  the  highest 
of  which  is  74  feet  above  deck.  The  quantity  of 


canvass  carried  will  be  about  seventeen  hundred 
square  yards;  she  will  be  fitted  with  the  patent  wire 
rigging;  the  hull  is  divided  into  four  water  tight 
compartments,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
will  be  about  sixty  tons  per  day.  Upwards  of  1,500 
tons  of  iron  have  been  used  in  her  construction  and 
that  of  the  engines  and  boilers;  the  draught  of  water 
when  laden  will  be  16  feet,  and  the  displacement 
about  3,200  tons;  the  plates  of  the  keel  are  from  one 
inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  other 
plates  about  half  an  inch  thick;  she  is  double  rivett- 
ed  throughout;  the  ribs  are  formed  of  angle  iron,  six 
inches  by  three  and  a half  inches,  by  half  an  inch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  seven-sixteenths  thick 
at  top;  the  mean  distance  of  the  ribs  is  fourteen  in- 
ches from  centre  to  centre.  All  these  ribs  will  be 
doubled;  the  distance  is  then  increased  to  eighteen  and 
twentw-one  inches.  The  ship  will  be  fitted  with  very 
powerful  pumps,  which  can  throw  off  7,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute. 

The  Americans  have  pioneered  for  all  the  world 
with  steam  boats.*  They  first  achieved  navigation — 
taught  others  the  value  of  the  improvement,  and  have 
gone  ahead  handsomely  with  making  use  of  them. — 
They  long  since  showed  the  way  across  the  Atlantic 
in  steamers,  but  they  have  allowed  those  who  hold 
heavier  purses  to  get  one  tack  to  windward  in  sea- 
steamers.  It  was  a new  and  very  expensive  enter- 
prize  to  establish  weekly  lines  between  our  Atlantic 
cities,  and  the  ports  of  Europe.  When  the  project 
was  seriously  got  up,  our  enterprizing  merchants 
made  some  demonstrations  towards  taking  a hand  at 
it,  but  the  disasters  to  which  our  financial  concerns 
were  subjected,  commencing  about  the  same  time, 
deterred  them  from  progressing.  It  was  as  well, — for 
even  European  capital  was  found  inadequate  without 
the  aid  of  their  governments,  to  sustain  the  heavy  ex- 
penses and  losses  incident  to  the  commencement  of 
such  an  enterprize.  It  was  better  for  Americans  to 
stand  by,  and  learn  at  the  expense  of  others  some  few 
lessons  upon  the  subject.  The  British  maritime  ar- 
chitects some  years  since  adventured  to  construct  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  a Leviathan  of  a timber  ship,  little 
less  then  Noah’s  Ark  in  dimensions,  under  the  notion 
that  an  American  forest  might  be  transferred  across 
the  Atlantic  at  a single  trip.  The  idea  was  a bold 
one, — but  the  Atlantic  asserted  its  stupendous  powers, 
and  the  timbers  of  the  unwieldly  monster  were  strew- 
ed like  staves  upon  its  mountain  waves.  AVhether 
this  new  enterprize,  of  a ship  far  larger  and  with  more 
propelling  power  than  has  ever  yet  been  tested, 
will  work  according  to  theory,  is  now  about  to  un- 
dergo the  test  of  experiment.  By  the  time  European 
capital  has  paid  for  showing  us  the  best  contrivance 
for  bridging  or  tunnelling  the  four  thousand  miles  that 
separate  us,  and  substituting  what  is  better  for  our 
unrivalled  packet  ships,  that  make  a trip  now  some- 
times in  fourteen  days — we  shall  be  ready  to  show 
a yankee  improvement  on  the  utmost.  Not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  left  out  of  sight  in  the  meantime,  we 
have  been  getting  along  in  the  dimensions,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  our  fresh  water  craft,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  specimen, — shown  off  by  the  N. 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  new  boat  he  intro- 
duces to  us,  we' observe,  has  made  her  first  trip  from 
Albany  to  New  York  150  miles,  including  numerous 
stoppages  for  persons  &c.  and  with  weather  adverse. 

The  north  river  Knickerbocker.  The  last  of 
the  giant3  was  opened  yesterday  to  the  public.  It  is 
useless  to  ransack  the  dictionary  for  words  which 
, mean  more  than  splendid  magnificent,  incomparable, 
&c.,  and  it  is  tautology  to  repeat  the  expressions  in 
! reference  to  every  object  of  admiration  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  a new  packet-ship  or  stea- 
mer. So  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  any  parti- 
cular emotions  which  were  excited  by  going  on  board 
the  Knickerbocker.  She  is  one  sixteenth  of  a mile  in 
length,  (we  have  done  with  stating  the  dimensions  of 
steamboats  in  feet,)  and  three  stories  high;  two  of 
them  finished  in  state  rooms  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
some  of  the  state-rooms  quite  fine  little  parlors.  The 
state-rooms  of  the  ladies’  cabin,  instead  of  being  num- 
bered, are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  old  Dutch, 
— this  contrivance  probably  being  expected  to  import 
a peculiar  sense  of  security-  to  the  inmates.  There 
are  a multitude  of  paintings  of  Dutch  buildings  and 
scenery  and  things  as  they  were.  The  scenery  is 
much  the  same  still;  but  the  Dutch  buildings  are  now 
but  few  of  them  to  be  found  in  real  life.  On  the 
broad  side  of  the  wheel  house  is  a scene  with  a noble 
patriarchial  Knickerbocker  in  the  foreground,  wear- 
ing a cocked  hat,  stout  yarn  stockings,  breeches, 
shoes  with  buckles,  and  a coat  which  we  were  happy 
to  notice  is  precisely  in  the  present  latest  style;  prov- 
ing that  the  Knickerbocker  is  built  just  as  we  have 
come  round  the  circle  of  fashion.  Success  to  her! — 


May  she  be  managed  with  the  prudence  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  enterprize  of  Yankees. 

Consulting  another  authority,  Hunt’s  Magazine, 
we  find  the  dimensions  of  the  Knickerbocker  to  be 
325  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  nine  feet  nine  inches 
depth  of  hold — and  measuring  1,042  tons — cylen- 
der  sixty-five  diameter,  ten  feet  stroke — water  wheel 
thirty-two  feet  diameter,  eleven  feet  face.  Main  shaft 
of  wrought  iron,  weighing  32,760  lb.,  boilers  construc- 
ted to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  with  blast  blowers 
drawn  hy  two  small  engines.  The  main  cabin  is 
300  feet  long,  and  has  300  berths;  ladies’  saloon  nine- 
ty feet  by  twenty-nine,  with  sixty-four  berths,  twen- 
ty-four of  which  are  in  twelve  state  rooms.  There 
are  altogether  103  state  rooms. 

This  boat  made  her  first  and  “'experimental”  trip 
on  the  21st,  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
ton, who,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  American 
says,  is  “part  and  parcel  of  the  Hudson;”  twenty-five 
years  ago  he  commanded  the  Syren  the  fastest 
sloop  on  its  waters  “and  we  then  made  a trip  in  her 
in  seventy-two  hours.”  “At  the  end  of  a quarter  of 
a century  he  returns  to  Albany  with  Captain  Nelson 
in  the  fastest  steamer  of  modern  days,  in  a little 
over  seven  hours.” 

“The  wind  from  the  start  had  been  blowing  from 
the  south  a good  breeze — and  just  as  we  expected  to 
be  deluged  with  rain,  and  stunned  with  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  mighty  thunder,  the  wind  suddenly  chang- 
ed with  a strong  puff  from  the  north  which  seemed 
to  check  in  some  degree  the  advance  of  the  storm. 
Like  the  lightning  we  shot  from  under  its  influence, 
and  in  a few  moments  ran  under  a rain  cloud  com- 
ing from  a northern  direction,  and  were  instantly 
covered  with  its  torrents.  It  did  not  rain,  it  pour- 
ed. As  we  passed  from  under  the  southern  storm, 
a friend,  who  seemed  to  have  been  for  some  time  ab- 
sorbed in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  suddenlyjturned  to 
us,  and  with  a smart  slap  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed 
“ there  by  Jove,  we  have  beat  thunder  and  lightning.'1  ” 

*As  a specimen  of  the  activity  of  this  order  of  mari- 
time ship  building, — a late  Cincinnati  Gazette  says: — 
A great  number  of  new  steamboats  have  been  built  at 
Cincinnati  this  season.  There  never  was  a season,  says 
the  Gazette,  “when  so  many  boats  were  brought  to  this 
city  to  be  repaired.  We  counted  yesterda y forty-one  on 
all  of  which  repairs  and  improvements  are  making.’’ — 
The  St.  Louis  Era,  says:  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
mechanics  have  full  employment  in  the  ship  yards  at  St. 
Louis.  Eight  steamboats  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
that  place,  and  fifteen  are  undergoing  repairs.  The 
Screw  Dock  and  Marine  Railway  at  St.  Louis  is  in  ope- 
ration, and  boats  are  speedily  and  safely  drawn  out  of  the 
water  and  repaired. 

THE  NEW  MOTIVE  POWER  OF  DR.  DRAKE, 
now  exhibiting  at  No.  414  Broadway,  is  indeed  a cu- 
riosity and  cannot  be  viewed  without  forcing  upon 
the  mind  the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  advancement  of  practical  mechanics.  The  ma- 
chine in  motion  does  not  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
senses  than  it  forces  upon  the  mind  the  conviction 
that  the  invisible  mechanical  agent  called  into  exis- 
tence, is  the  result  of  practical  philosophical  research 
and  experiment,  scientifically  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a particular  end,  and  which  never  could 
have  been  attained  by  the  simple  exercise  of  any 
mechanical  ingenuity  however  great. 

The  engine  in  operation  is  not  merely  a philoso- 
phical toy,  as  may  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  it;  it  is  of  not  less  than  three  horse  power 
and  consists  of  an  ordinary  high  pressure  steam  cylin- 
der of  six  inches  diameter,  traversed  by  a piston  hav- 
ing eight  inches  length  of  stroke,  connected  with  a 
crank  axle  on  which  there  is  a heavy  fly-wheel.  It 
is  without  furnace,  boiler  or  chimney,  and  has  sim- 
ply an  atmospheric  air,  and  a gas  and  exhaust  pipe 
connected  with  the  cylinder.  The  motion  is  created 
by  the  combustion,  within  the  cylinder,  of  atmosphe- 
ric air  combined  with  a certain  proportion  of  gas, 
which  is  ignited  by  a process  known  only  to  the  in- 
ventor. By  this  combustion,  which  is  instantaneous, 
the  air  within  the  cylinder  is  expanded  with  great 
power,  and  the  piston  is  forced  to  recede,  and  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  machinery.  After  the  ma- 
chine is  put  in  motion  the  successive  ignitions  are 
self-caused,  and  are  produced  as  far  as  the  mechani- 
cal operation  is  concerned,  by  the  same  arrangement, 
and  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  steam  is  made  to 
act  in  an  ordinary  steam  engine;  the  atmospheric  air 
and  gas  being  supplied  by  their  appropriate  pipes,  and 
an  exhaust  pipe  being  connected  with  the  cylinder  in 
the  usual  way.  By  means  of  a small  cock  in  the  sup- 
ply pipe,  the  operator  with  his  thumb  and  finger  con- 
trols the  machine. 

In  the  experiment  now  being  made,  gas  is  used 
simply  because  it  is  more  conveniently  obtained  than 
any  other  combustible,  but  the  inventor  states  that 
the  engine  will,  with  equal  facility  and  certainty, 
burn  camphene  and  other  preparations,  such  as  lard 
oil  combined  with  whiskey,  &c.  Its  ability  to  use 
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these  last  products  as  a fuel,  makes  this  invention  of 
immense  importance  to  the  great  west,  as,  should  the 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  measureless 
tributaries  be  affected  by  this  power,  it  will  furnish  a 
home  market  to  the  grower  of  these  articles  entirely 
new,  and  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  all  others  now 
in  existence.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  further, 
we  will  state  what  appear  to  be  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  this  invention  over  the  steam  engine.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  security — there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  explosion,  nor  from  fire,  either  accidentally 
communicated  or  from  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  fuel.  2d,  The  iceight  of  an  engine  of  given 
power,  must  be  greatly  less,  as  there  is  no  furnace, 
no  boiler  with  its  water,  no  chimney,  and  no  condens- 
ing apparatus,  and  comparatively  but  a trifling  amount 
of  fuel  either  in  weight  or  bulk.  3d,  The  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  machine  and  its  fuel  is  so  much  less 
as  to  give  great  additional  room  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. 4th,  The  ability  of  making  long  continuous 
voyages,  as  ships  supplied  with  this  invention  can 
carry  fuel  enough  to  propel  them  to  China,  without 
its  materially  interfering  with  their  available  capa- 
city for  freight.  5th,  Economy  in  working — as  there 
is  no  expenditure  of  power  except  to  produce  motion 
as  is  the  case  with  the  steam  engine  in  irregular 
work,  where  the  steam  has  to  be  generated  and  pre- 
served at  its  proper  temperature,  while  the  engine 
may  be  temporarily  stopped.  This  is  of  great  con- 
sideration on  the  western  waters,  where  the  trade 
demands  frequent  stoppages  either  to  receive  or  to  de- 
liver passengers  or  freight,  or  to  wood,  which  last 
cause  of  detention  will  be  altogether  obviated,  as 
well  as  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  firemen. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  experiment  has 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  these  things  perfect- 
ly certain  on  a large  scale,  but  that  they  are  proved 
to  be  so  in  an  engine  of  at  least  three  horse  power; 
and  that  no  well  grounded  objection  has  been  urged, 
and  none  appears  to  exist  of  sufficient  force  to  create 
a reasonable  doubt  of  successful  adaption  of  this  in- 
vention to  engines  of  the  largest  class.  In  a few  days 
a committee  of  scientific  and  practical  gentlemen  will 
accurately  ascertain  the  pow,er  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery, and  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  fuel  it  eon- 
sumes.  [JV.  F.  Cow.  Enq. 

COOPERSTOWN  AND  LAKE  OTSEGO.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Albany  Argus,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  lake  of  Otsego,  says: 

“Cooperslown  fairly  took  me  by  surprise.  My  vi- 
sit to  this  lovely  village  was  not  prompted  by  any 
glowing  description  which  I had  heard  of  its  beau- 
ties, but  by  a desire  to  compare  the  lake  scenery  of 
this  state  with  thatof  Westmoreland,  in  England,  and 
of  Switzerland.  I am  now  persuaded  that  lake  Otse- 
go, upon  which  Cooperstown  is  situated,  is  surround- 
ed by  as  many  natural  beauties  as  Derwentwater  or 
Winandermere,  and  certainly  with  more  than  those 
which  grace  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland. — 
The  trosacks  and  Ben  Lomond,  make  an  exception, 
however  in  this  comparison.  I am  quite  sure  that 
the  enthusiasic  tourist  will  admit  that  Cooperstown 
is  superior  in  every  respect  to  Keswick,  or  Derwent- 
water, or  Ambleside,  on  Winandermere.  On  this 
latter  lake  there  are,  to  be  sure,  more  accessaries  to 
the  picture  in  villas  and  landscape  gardening,  but  it 
is  not  superior  to  Otsego  in  capabilities.  The  princely 
villa  of  Mr.  Clark,  at  the  one  end  of  this  lake,  with 
the  village  of  Cooperstown  at  the  other,  create  a pic- 
ture of  unsurpassed  loveliness.  Among  the  beautiful 
villas  which  embellish  the  shores  of  Otsego, jthejtour- 
ist  will  be  peculiarly  struck  with  Edgewater,’  Lake- 
lands,’ and  ‘Woodside,’  which  are  remarkable  for 
rural  beauty  and  graceful  architecture.  “The  “Hall” 
of  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  village.  It  is  built  in  a peculiar  style,  and  re 
minds  the  traveller  of  a French  chateau,  with  its 
castellated  form  and  projections.” 

SLAVE  QUESTION.  We  fear  that  M.  Rochet 
d’Hericourt  speaks  but  too  truly  against  Mr.  Haines, 
when  he  affirms  that,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Red  sea 
and  Indian  ocean,  the  criminal  traffic  in  slaves  is 
carried  on  by  English  subjects  under  the  flag  and 
with  the  avowed  toleration  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. We  think  it  right,  however,  in  our  impar- 
tiality, to  add  some  explanations  to  what  he  says  on 
this  point.  The  fact  is  true,  unhappily  too  true,  and 
it  would  be  much  more  consistent  with  the  honorable 
zeal  that  England  has  elsewhere  displayed  for  the  re- 
pression of  this  abominable  traffic,  not  to  suffer  it  to 
be  carried  on  with  impunity  in  the  Indian  seas  by  her 
subjects  and  under  her  fleg. 

There  are,  however,  degrees  in  the  evil,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  slave-dealers  of  In- 
dia with  the  dealers  in  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. In  the  first  place,  this  traffic  is  completely  pro- 
hibited to  the  Christian  subjects  of  England;  a Euro 


pean,  who  had  engaged  in  it  last  year,  was  tried  and 
condemned  in  all  the  severity  of  the  English  law;  and 
we  must  say,  moreover,  to  its  praise,  that  the  goi  em- 
inent of  the  East  India  company  has  not  only  inter- 
dicted this  trade  to  Europeans,  but  even  never  per- 
mitted them  to  hold  slaves  at  a time  when  the  laws 
of  all  Europe  recognised  this  odious  property.  The 
dealers  who  are  British  subjects,  who  purchase  slaves 
on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  or  Abyssinia,  are 
Hindoos,  and  particularly  Mussulmen,  who  do  not 
comprehend  that  slavery  can  have  any  thing  about  it 
extraordinarily  odious,  because  in  their  countries  it 
has  never  assumed  the  savage  arid  barbarous  charac- 
ter of  gain  that  has  distinguished  it  in  our  American 
colonies.  When  a Mussulman  purchases  a slave,  it 
is  not  a beast  of  burden,  but  a laborer  to  whom  he  has 
nothing  to  pay,  and  whom  he  could  set  free  when 
the  produce  of  his  labor  would  no  longer  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  even  his  bad  food.  With  the  Mussulman 
master,  the  slave  is  a new  member  added  to  his  fam- 
ily, whom  he  treats  as  his  child,  and  whom  he  will 
establish  in  marriage  some  day  in  the  midst  of  a so- 
ciety which  has  no  prejudices  against  any  man  on 
account  of  his  origin.  The  example  of  slaves,  among 
the  Mussulmen,  arriving  at  a most  fortunate  posi- 
tion, is  a fact  so  common  as  to  excite  remark  only 
from  Europeans.  Khosrew  Pacha,  who  was  Grand 
Vizier  in  1839,  was  a slave  of  Sultan  Selim;  Halil 
Pacha,  married  to  the  sister  of  the  reigning  sultan, and 
Hafiz  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nezib,  were  slaves  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  corps 
of  Mamelukes,  that  brilliant  and  turbulent  aristocracy 
whom  we  defeated  in  Egypt,  was  recruited  only  by 
the  purchase  of  slaves.  All  this  does  not,  in  our 
eyes,  show  that  slavery,  is  with  the  Asiatics  a legiti- 
mate arid  moral  thing.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
and  under  every  form  that  it  could  assume,  slavery  is 
and  will  be  odious,  and  there  can  only  be  a difference 
in  the  degrees  of  it.  We  must  therefore  feel  anxious 
that  England  should  abolish  it,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  in  its  possessions  in  India.  She  has,  besides, 
no  interest  in  maintaining  it,  but  the  contrary,  and  we 
are  pursuaded  that  she  desires  nothing  more  ardently 
than  its  extinction,  even  in  the  interest  of  her  policy 
in  Europe  and  America.  [Journal  Des  Debuts. 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  AUGUSTA. 
Wednesday;  the  28th  of  June,  will  be  a remarkable 
day  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  Victoria — Heaven 
bless  her — was  crowned  on  it  in  1838,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Cambridge,  was  married  on  it  in  1843. 
On  the  latter  auspicious  morning  everything  was  gay; 
and  “all  nature,”  so  pathetically  alluded  to  in  the 
English  version  of  La  Somnambula,  was  astir  at  a 
very  early  hour.  The  sun,  who  always  keeps  his  time, 
got  out  of  his  water  bed  at  exactly  46  minutes  past 
three,  and  the  Thames  was  even  more  active,  for  we 
find  that  it  was  high  water  at  London-bridge  so  early 
as  thirteen  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning. 

The  Hereditary  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
who  was  on  this  occasion  the  happy  man,  is  heir  to 
the  House  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  chief  is  one  of  the 
band  of  royal  pensioners  whom  England  has  the  honor 
to  support.  Strelitz  is  an  independent  dukedom, 
with  a dependent  duke.  Its  resources  are  public  and 
private  benevolence;  its  territory  extends  over  a tract, 
which  in  size  and  in  bad  roads  may  be  compared  to 
Rutland;  its  population  is  about  twice  as  large,  but 
not  half  so  respectable,  as  that  of  Mecklenburg 
square;  its  chief  produce  consists  in  nothing  particu- 
lar; its  revenue  is  purely  nominal;  its  army  is  divided 
into  a cavalry  about  half  aS  numerous  as  Batty’s  Stud, 
and  an  infantry  comprising  about  as  many  as  were 
used  in  the  astounding  procession  of  the  Jewess  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  reviews,  supernumeraries  are  hired  at  half  a 
thaler  for  the  rehearsals  and  a thaler  for  the  perform- 
ance; but  in  the  present  state  of  the  Strelizian  coffers 
such  an  extravagance  is  not  often  resorted  to. 

It  is  gratifying  at  least  to  know  that  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge  can  have  no  mercenary  moti- 
ves in  accepting  the  hand — a thoroughly  empty  one 
— of  the  illustrious  scion  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 
berg.  His  royal  highness  “gives  her  all  he  can,  he 
can  no  more,”  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
“offering”  is  as  “poor,”  in  a pecuniary  sense,  as  any 
that  the  poet  could  have  imagined. 

In  conformity  with  the  old  doctrine,  that  affection 
cannot  masticate  hollyhocks  and  digest  dahlias,  or  in 
other  words,  that  “love  cannot  live  on  flowers,”  the 
English  parliament  has  kindly  condescended  “to  gild 
the  refined  gold”  of  the  Princess  Augusta’s  affection 
with  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  a year,  so  soon  as 
her  excellent  father  shall  retire  from  those  hook,-, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  he  is  not  destined  for  many 
years  to  pop  off'  from. 

We  must,  however,  describe  the  wedding.  We 
have  already  sain  mat  the  sun  rose  from  his  u uler 

bed  at  an  early  hour,  an  example  which  was  fallow- 


ed by  the  bridegrorm,  who  prepared  to  dress  for  the 
wedding.  His  master  of  the  wardrobe,  who  is  also 
comptroller  of  the  leather  portmanteau  and  groom  of 
the  hat-box,  was  in  attendance  with  the  insignia  of 
his  various  offices.  The  Hereditary  Duke  having 
tried  Rowland’s  Macassar,  and  had  an  audience  of 
himself  in  the  glass  of  the  Mechian  dressing-case,  re- 
paired to  Buckingham  Palace,  which  had  been  the 
spot  fixed  for  the  wedding. 

The  preparations  were,  of  course,  on  the  grandest 
scale,  and  Queen  Victoria  had  spared  no  expense  to 
do  honor  to  her  cousin  Augusta’s  nuptial.  The 
reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenberg  was  fortunately  ena- 
bled to  visit  this  country.  He  wore  the  white  seam 
of  the  German  order  of  princes,  and  was  looking  re- 
markably well — as  all  annuitants  on  this  country  ge- 
nerally contrive  to  look.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  in  high  glee  upon  the  occasion,  and  joked  Stre- 
litz senior  on  the  portion  brought  by  Strelitz  junior. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  usual  style  of 
royalty.  And  when  the  prelate  who  performed  the 
office  came  to  the  words,  “with  all  my  worldly  goods 
1 thee  endow,”  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  always 
thinks  out  loud,  kept  up  a running  accompaniment 
“well,  that’s  capital! — worldly  goods  indeed!  I should 
like  to  see  some  ’em,”  and  other  pleasant  observa- 
tions; which,  as  Strelitz  senior  and  Mecklenberg 
junior  neither  of  them  understand'  English  very  well, 
were  supposed  by  the  father  and  son  to  be  a gush  of 
fervent  ejaculations  from  the  father  of  the  bride,  in- 
voking happiness  on  the  heads  of  the  newly-married 
couple.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  happy  pair 
set  out  for  Kew  to  spend  the  honey-moon.  The 
bride’s  wardrobe  had  been  conveyed  there  already, 
and  young  Strelitz  had  arranged  to  have  his  carpet 
bag  left  at  Kew-bridge,  where  it  was  met  by  his  roy- 
al highness’s  Lord  of  the  Luggage,  who  carried  it  to 
the  palace.  The  village  of  Kew  was  of  course  a 
scene  of  great  festivity.  Triumphal  arches  of  ever- 
greens had  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants. 
One  tasteful  design  to  do  honor  to  the  happy  pair  par- 
ticularly struck  us.  It  consisted  of  an  arch  of  twine, 
carried  across  the  road  of  the  main  street  of  Kew  by 
means  of  nails  fixed  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on 
either  side  of  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  string  there 
was  tied  a moss  rose  and  a lily,  intended  to  be  embla- 
matical  of  union;  but  the  twine  had  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  lily,  and  there  was  only  a stalk  remaining. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  behaved  very  liberally  to 
the  poorin  the  neighborhood;  and  Strelitz  senior  gave 
away  on  the  occasion — his  eldest  son — a piece  of 
munificence  in  every  way  worthy  of  Macklenburg. 

the  princess  Augusta’s  wedding.  We  beg  leave, 
since  the  papers  have  given  at  full  length  the  trous- 
seau of  the  bride,  to  furnish  what  is  far  more  inter- 
esting, a list  of  the  trousseau  of  the  bridegroom. — 
That  of  the  Princess  Augusta  has  been  laid  out  at 
Cambridge  House,  for  the  inspection  of  the  bride’s 
friends;  but  the  illustrious  bridegroom,  with  more 
modesty,  laid  out  his  trousseau  on  the  bed  in  his  pri- 
vate apartment,  previous  to  packing.  The  follow- 
ing was  the 

Trousseau  of  the  hereditary  duke  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. 

A handsome,  beautifully  got  up,  and  admirably 
finished  light  gray  Swedish  wrapper. 

A fashionable  York  ditto. 

6 summer  waistcoats  of  various  patterns. 

A pair  of  stout  doeskin  trowsers. 

2 pair  of  unbleached  while  do. 

4 linen  and  two  long  cloth  shuts. 

12  false  collars. 

9 pair  of  cotton  socks. 

A splendid  uniform  for  state  occasions,  consisting 
of  the  superb  coat  of  an  officer  of  the  blues,  with 
grenadier  trowsers  and  a Lifeguardsman’s  helmet. 

1 pair  of  dog  skin  gloves. 

2 pair  of  Berlin  ditto. 

J pair  of  while  kid. 

2 pair  of  straw  color. 

2 stools  with  long  ends. 

3 stocks  without  ends.  [London  paper. 

MOFFAT’S  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  There 
have  been  several  entertaining  books  of  travels  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  African  continent  given 
to  the  public,  and  now  we  have  another  agreeable 
volume,  from  Robert  Moffat,  who,  for  twenty-three 
years,  was.  the  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  that  country. 

“^3n  Inhabited  tree.  Having  travelled  5 or  6.  hun- 
dred miles,  fi.ve  days  after  leaving  Mosegc,  we  earns 
to  the  first  cattle  ou’posts-of  the  Matabele,  when  we 

hailed  by  a ffne  rivulet.  My  attention  was  arrested 
by  a beautiful  and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a defile 
leading  into  an  extensive  and  woody  ravine,  between 
a high  range  of  mountains.  . Seeing  some  individuals 
employed  on  the  ground  under  its  shade,  and  the  co- 
nical points  of  what  looked  like  In  mses  iri  miniature, 
protruding  through  its  evergreen  foilage,  I proceed- 
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ed  thither,  and  found  that  the  tree  was  inhabited  by 
several  families  of  Bakones,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  I ascended  by  the  notched  trunk,  and 
found  to  my  amazement,  no  less  than  seventeen  of 
these  aerial  abodes,  and  three  others  unfinished.  On 
reaching  the  topmost  hut,  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  1 entered  and  sat  down.  Its  only  furniture 
was  the  hay  which  covered  the  floor,  a spear,  a 
spoon,  and  a bowlful  of  locusts.  Not  having  eaten 
anything  that  day,  and,  from  the  novelty  of  my  si- 
tuation, not  wishing  to  return  immediately  to  the 
wagons,  I asked  a woman  who  sat  at  the  door  with 
a babe  at  her  breast,  permission  to  eat.  This  she 
granted  with  pleasure,  and  soon  brought  me  more  in 
a powdered  state.  Several  more  females  came  from 
their  neighboring  roosts,  stepping  from  branch  to 
branch,  to  see  the  stranger,  who  was  to  them  as 
great  a curiosity  as  the  three  was  to  him.  I then 
visited  the  different  abodes,  which  were  on  several 
principal  branches.  The  structure  of  these  houses 
was  very  simple.  An  oblong  scaffold,  about  seven 
feet  wide,  is  formed  of  straight  sticks.  On  one  end 
of  that  platform  a small  cone  is  formed,  also  of 
sticks,  and  thatched  with  grass.  A person  can  near- 
ly stand  upright  in  it;  the  diameter  of  the  floor  is 
about  six  feet.  The  house  stands  on  the  end  of  the 
oblong,  so  as  to  leave  a little  square  space  before  the 
door.  On  the  day  previous  I had  passed  several  vil- 
lages, some  containing  40  houses  all  built  on  poles 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
form  of  a circle:  the  ascent  and  descent  is  by  a knot- 
ty branch  of  a tree  placed  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
the  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  always  a heap  of 
bones  of  game  they  have  killed.  Such  were  the 
domicils  of  the  impoverished  thousands  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  who,  having  been  scattered 
and  peeled  by  Moselekats,  had  neither  herd  nor  stall, 
but  subsisted  on  locusts,  roots,  and  the  chase.  They 
adopted  this  mode  of  architecture  to  escape  the  lions 
which  abounded  in  the  country.  During  the  day  the 
families  descended  to  the  shade  beneath  to  dress 
their  daily  food.  When  the  inhabitants  increased, 
they  supported  the  augmented  weight  on  the  branch- 
es by  upright  sticks;  but  when  lightened  of  their 
load,  they  removed  those  for  firewood. 

AN  HOUR  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. At  that  very  hour,  in  the  room  of  the 
jacobins,  surrounded  with  a dozen  other  patriots  as 
remorseless  as  himself,  sate  a colossal  man — his  harsh 
features  dilated  by  the  wine  he  had  taken,  and  his  as- 
pect rude  as  a Breton  peasant’s.  The  glass  was  lifted 
in  his  hands,  ‘may  the  body  of  the  last  king  be  burnt 
to  ashes  on  the  funeral  pyre  made  with  the  body  of 
the  last  priest.’ — It  was  the  terrific  Danton.  The 
words  were  repeated  with  shouts  and  clamor  by  the 
party  around  him.  At  that  very  moment  a dwarfish 
man,  with  a huge  head,  a mouth  marked  with  the 
hardness  of  a vindictive  temper,  and  an  eye  in  which 
incipient  madness  already  glared — without  stockings, 
and  in  a white  waistcoat  dabbled  with  blood,  ate  in 
a cellar  under  the  very  Place  du  Carrousel  which 
afterwards  beheld  his  drunken  apotheosis,  writing  a 
recommendation  that  France  should  massacre  two 
hundred  thousand  men  to  the  manes  of  her  strangled 
freedom,  with  an  exact  calculation  of  the  time  requi- 
site for  such  a purpose.  Merciful  idea!  It  was  the 
sanguinary  Marat.  At  that  very  moment,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  perlecting  a plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
of  a dictatorship.  The  one  was  Maximilien  Isidore 
Robespierre.  He  himself  was  to  be  dictator.  At 
that  moment,  in  a little  chamber  of  the  Palace,  at 
Versailles,  sate  a kingly-looking  old  man — weeping. 
The  father  was  weeping  over  the  backsliding  of  his 
children,  and  the  king  over  the  treason  of  his  people. 

It  was  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  At  that  moment 
in  a gaily  illuminated  saloon  of  the  same  palace,  two 
females  were  playing  at  ecarte;  tne  one  was  lovely 
and  still  youthful.  She  lost,  and  the  three  hundred 
louis  were  passed  to  her  fair  antagonist,  who  murmur- 
ed many  apologies,  but  yet  took  the  notes  proffered 
her.  The  loser  was  Maria  Antoinette.  At  the  same 
moment  a beggar  lay  starving  for  lack  of  bread  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  while  her  wasted  child 
pressed  to  her  shrunken  nipple,  and  tried  the  breast 
in  vain.  At  that  very  moment  a monk  was  unfrock- 
ing himself,  never  to  resume  the  cowl  of  the  Benidic- 
tines.  A maiden  draped  in  far  too  Cyprian  a style 
was  sitting  near  him;  and  wine  and  glasses  were  on 
the  table — he  had  discovered  a better  profession; — 
and  this  was  Talleyrand.  [ The  man  of  the  People. 


“There  is  yet  another  source  of  popular  instrue 
tion — the  periodical  press — which  is  noticed  by  the 
census  as  a branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  and 
which  is  exclusively  occupied,  not  only  with  worldly 
affairs,  but  with  the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It 
keeps  every  part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that 
has  occurred  in  every  other  that  is  likely  to  touch 
men’s  interests  or  their  sympathies — valcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, tempests,  conflagrations,  and  explosions. — 
Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  ovei’look  the 
minute.  No  form  of  human  suffering  escapes  its  no- 
tice, from  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
to  the  failure  of  a merchant  or  the  loss  of  a pocket- 
book.  Every  discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  im- 
provement in  husbandry  or  household  economy,  in 
medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed,  is  immedi- 
ately proclaimed,  as  are  all  achievements  in  any  pur- 
suit of  life,  whether  in  catching  whales  or  shooting 
squirrels,  or  in  riding,  running,  jumping,  or  walking. 
There  can  scarcely  an  overgrown  ox  or  hog  make  its 
appearance  on  a farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary  ap- 
ple or  turnip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the 
land.  Here  we  learn  every  legislative  measure,  from 
that  which  establishes  a tariff  to  that  which  gives  a 
pension — every  election  or  appointment,  from  a pre- 
sident to  a postmaster — the  state  of  the  market,  the 
crops,  and  the  weather.  Not  a snow  is  suffered  to 
fall,  or  a very  hot  or  very  cold  day  to  appear,  with- 
out being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what  every 
man  in  every  city  pays  for  his  loaf  or  his  beefsteak, 
and  what  he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats, 
drinks,  and  wears.  Here  deaths  and  marriages, 
crimes  and  follies,  fashions  and  amusements,  exhibit 
the  busy,  ever-changing  drama  of  human  life.  Here, 
too,  we  meet  with  the  speculations  of  wisdom  and 
science,  the  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of 
wit;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  jest  that 
has  been  uttered  in  Boston  or  Louisville  is,  in  a lit- 
tle more  than  a week,  repeated  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  wisdom  or  the  pleasantry, 
the  ribaldry  or  the  coarseness  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  congress,  is  made  by  the  periodical  press  to 
give  pleasure  or  distaste  to  one  hundred  thousand 
readers. 

“Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.- 


as  to  the  manner  of  its  first  introduction.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  valuable  history 
of  South  Carolina,  published  in  1S09,  is  probably  the 
most  correct,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own 
words. 

“Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  governor  of 
the  province  in  1693,  had  been  at  Madagascar  before 
he  settled  in  North  Carolina.  There  he  observed 
that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low  and  moist 
ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  his  garden,  attached  to  his  dwelling-house  in 
East  Bay  street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would 
grow  therein,  if  seed  could  be  obtained.  About  this 
time  a vessel  arrived  from  Madagascar,  being  in  dis- 
tress, came  to  anchor  near  Sullivan’s  island.  The 
master  of  the  vessel  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  An  interview  took  place.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a wish 
to  obtain  some  rice-seed  to  plant  in  his  garden,  by 
way  of  experiment.  The  cook  being  called,  said  he 
had  a small  bag  of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose. — 
This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a 
low  spot  in  his  garden,  which  now  forms  a part  of 
Longitude  lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  This  little 
crop  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  plant- 
ing friends.  From  this  small  beginning  the  first  sta- 
ple of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.  It  soon  after  be- 
came the  chief  support  of  the  colony.” 

Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  became  valua- 
ble, not  only  for  consumption  at  home,  but  as  an  ar- 
ticle for  exportation.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  of  3 
and  4 of  Anne,  (1706,)  rice  was  placed  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  and  could  not  only  be  ship- 
ped directly  to  Great  Britain,  but  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1730,  it  was  permitted  to  be  carried,  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope lying  south  of  cape  Finisterre.  Its  culture  had 
so  increased,  that  as  early  as  1724,  eighteen  thousand 
barrels  of  it  were  exported;  and  from  November, 
1760,  to  September,  1761,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels  were  shipped  from  South  Carolina.^ 


PERIODICAL  PRESS.  We  copy  the  following 
remarks  on  the  periodical  press  of  this  country 
from  an  article  in  “Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine”  for 
July,  on  the  “progress  of  population  and  wealth  in 
the  United  States  in  fifty  years,”  by  professor  Tuck- 
er, of  the  University  of  Virginia: 


speed  of  steam  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 


intolerance  and  party  injustice. 

“Incenditque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggerat  iras.’ 


which  we  meet  with  in  other  forms  of  literature,  it 
imparts  much  of  the  same  knowledge  of  inei 
things  as  experience  and  observation.  Its  nov 
give  zest  to  life.  It  affords  occupation  to  the  idle, 
and  recreation  for  the  industrious.  It  saves  one  man 
from  torpor,  and  relieves  another  from  care.  Even 
in  its  errors,  it  unconsciously  renders  a homage  to 
virtue  by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and 
praising  none  to  whom  it  does  not  impute  merit  and 
moral  excellence.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  in  time, 
without  losing  any  of  its  usefulness,  less  often  offend 
against  good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  show  more 
fairness  in  political  controversy. 

“According  to  the  census  of  1840  there  were  then 
in  the  United  States  130  daily  newspapers,  1,142  is- 
sued weekly,  and  125  twice  or  thrice  a week,  besides 
227  other  periodical  publications.  Such  a diffusion 
of  intelligence  and  information  has  never  existed  in 
any  other  country  or  age.” 


RICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine. 
EXPORTS  OF  RICE  FOR  FORTY-ONE  YEARS 
—1791  TO  1841. 

We  have  compiled,  from  official  documents,  the 
following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  rice  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  1791  to 
1841;  also,  the  value  of  the  same,  from  1803  to 
1841: — 

The  culture  of  this  valuable  and  most  nutritious 
vegetable  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  about 
the  year  1694.*  Different  accounts  have  been  given 


In  1770,  the  value  of  this  article 

exported,  being 

_ in  quantity  about  one 

hundred  and 

sixty  thousand 

barrels,  amounted  to  $1,530,000. 

Years. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

1791,  . . . 

96,980 

1792,  . . . 

141,762 

1793,  . 

134,611 

1794, 

116,486 

1795,  . 

138.526 

1796, 

131,039 

1797,  . 

60,111 

1798, 

125,243 

1799 

110,599 

1800, 

112,056 

1801,  . 

94,866 

1802, 

79,822 

1803,  . 

81,838 

$2,455,000 

1804, 

78,385 

2,350,000 

1805,  . 

56,830 

1,705,000 

1806, 

102,627 

2,617,000 

1807,  . 

94,692 

2,367,000 

1808, 

9.228 

221,000 

1809,  . 

116,907 

2,104,000 

1810, 

131,341 

2,626,000 

1811,  . 

119,356 

2,387,000 

1812, 

77,190 

1,544,000 

1813,  . 

120,834 

3,021,000 

1814, 

11,476 

230,000 

1815,  . 

129,248 

2.785,000 

1816, 

137,834 

2,555,000 

1817,  . 

79,296 

2,378,880 

1818, 

88,181 

3,262,697 

1819,  . 

76,523 

2,142,644 

1820,  . , . 

71,663 

1,714,923 

1821,  . 

88,221 

1,494,923 

1822, 

87,089 

1,553,482 

1823,  . 

101,365 

1,820,985 

1824, 

113,229 

1,882,982 

1825,  . 

97,015 

1,925,245 

1826, 

111,063 

1,917,445 

1827,  . 

113,518 

2,343,908 

1828, 

175,019 

2,620,696 

1829,  . 

171,636 

2,514,370 

1830, 

130,697 

1,986,824 

1831,  . 

116,517 

2,016,267 

1832, 

120,327 

2,152,631 

1833,  . 

144,166 

2,774,418 

1834, 

121,886 

2,122,272 

1835,  . 

110,851 

2,210,331 

1836, 

212,983 

2,548,750 

1837,  . 

106,084 

2,309,279 

1838, 

71,048 

1,721,819 

1839,  . 

93,320 

2,460,198 

1840, 

101,660 

1.942,076 

1841,  . 

101,617 

2,010,107 

•Pitkin’s  statistics. 


tMac  pherson’s  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SEA. 

FISH  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  official  documents,  exhibits  the  quantity  of  pickled  and  dried  fish,  in 
quintals,  barrels,  and  kegs,  exported  from  the  United  States  for  fifty-one  years,  from  1791  to  1841;  also  the 
value  of  the  same  in  each  year,  form  1803  to  1841: — 

Years.  Dried  fish.  Dried  fish. 

Quintals.  Value. 


1791 

383.237 

1792 

364,898 

1793 

372,825 

1794 

436,907 

1795 

400,818 

1796 

377,713 

1797 

406,016 

1798 

411,175 

1799 

428,495 

1800 

392,726 

1801 

410,948 

1802 

440,925 

1803 

461,870 

$1,620  000 

1804 

567.828 

2,400,000 

1805 

514,549 

2.058,000 

1806 

537,457 

2,150,000 

1807 

473  924 

1,896,000 

1808 

155,808 

623,000 

1809 

345,648 

1,123,000 

1810 

280,864 

913,000 

1811 

214,387 

757,000 

1812 

169,019 

592.000 

1813 

63,616 

210,000 

1814 

31,310 

128,000 

1815 

103,251 

494,000 

1816 

219,991 

935,000 

1817 

267,514 

1,003,000 

1818 

308,747 

1,081,000 

1819 

280,555 

1,052,000 

1820 

321,419 

964,000 

1821 

267,305 

708,778 

1822 

241,228 

666,730 

ls23 

262,766 

734,024 

1824 

310,189 

873,685 

1825 

300,857 

830,356 

1826 

260,803 

667,742 

1827 

247,321 

747,171 

1828 

265,217 

819,926 

1829 

294,761 

747,541 

1830 

229,796 

530,690 

1831 

230,577 

625,393 

1832 

250,544 

749,909 

1833 

249,689 

713317 

1834 

253,132 

630,384 

1835 

287,721 

783,895 

1836 

240,769 

746,464 

1837 

188,943 

588,506 

1838 

206,028 

626,245 

1839 

208,720 

709,218 

1840 

211,425 

541,058 

1841 

252,199 

602,810 

Pickled  fish. 

Pickled  fish. 

Pickled  fish. 

Barrels. 

Kegs. 

Value. 

57,426 

48,277 

45,440 

36,929 

55,999 

84,558 

5,256 

69,782 

7,351 

66,827 

6,220 

63,542 

15,993 

50,388 

12,403 

85,935 

10,424 

75,819 

13,229 

76  831 

11,565 

$560,000 

89,482 

13,045 

640,000 

56,670 

7,207 

348,000 

64,615 

10,155 

366,000 

57,621 

13,743 

302,000 

18,957 

3,036 

98,000 

54,777 

9,389 

282,000 

34,674 

5,964 

214,000 

44,716 

9,393 

305  000 

23,636 

3,143 

146,000 

13,833 

568 

81,000 

8,436 

87 

50,000 

36,232 

3,062 

218,000 

33,228 

6,983 

221,000 

44,426 

15,551 

325,000 

55.119 

7,400 

317,d00 

.66,563 

6,746 

409,000 

87,916 

7,309 

538,000 

76,429 

4,162 

264,000 

69,127 

7,191 

249,108 

75,728 

8,349 

270,776 

72,559 

12,911 

263,019 

70,572 

10,636 

248,417 

85,445 

11,459 

257,180 

66,123 

7,446 

240,276 

63,928 

4,205 

246,737 

61,629 

3,207 

220,527 

66,113 

6,723 

225,987 

91,787 

8,594 

304,441 

102,770 

4,030 

308,812 

86,442 

3,636 

277,973 

61,638 

2,344 

223,290 

51,661 

3,487 

224,639 

48,182 

3,575 

3,430 

221,426 

40,516 

181,334 

41,699 

2,667 

192,758 

23,831 

3,975 

141,320 

42,274 

2,252 

179,106 

36,508 

3.349 

143,973 

A WHOLESOME  LECTURE  UPON  POLITI- 
CAL AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  That  Ter- 
rible Old  Schoolmaster.  If  after  the  first  failure, 
old  Time  would  but  consent  to  a second  trial  under 
the  same  circumstances,  few  would  be  unsuccessful. 
But,  alas!  his  car  rolls  on,  driving  us  before  it,  car- 
rying us  upon  it,  dismally  pulling  us  after  it,  or  at 
once  for  a finishing  stroke,  fatally  running  over  us. — 
His  lessons  are  of  use  only  in  future  life.  When 
(as  often,)  he  takes  upon  himself  to  give  us  a punch 
in  the  ribs  or  a knock  over  the  cranium,  instead  of 
twisting,  writhing,  or  groaning  with  the  pain,  it  is 
our  proper  business  to  take  care  that  we  get  out  of 
his  way  as  far  as  possible  the  next  time.  Experi- 
ence is  a hard  old  schoolmaster — one  that  about  as 
frequently  kills  his  incautious  pupils  as  contents 
himself  with  a mild  and  fatherly  correction.  For 
the  last  two  years  or  more  he  has  taken  the  people 
of  Middle  Florida  fairly  in  hand,  and,  as  the  verita- 
ble Slick  says  he  is  “lamming  it  into  us  like  blazes!” 
At  every  stroke  of  his  cudgel — hear  the  old  villain, 
how  he  taunts  us  in  our  misery:  “There  take  that! — 
run  in  debt  again  will  you — (whack;)  spend  money, 
be  extravagant,  prodigal,  ride  in  carriages,  cavort 
about,  (whack,  whack,)  care  nothing  about  economy 
and  frugality,  (those  homely  virtues,)  but  fine  furni- 
ture for  cabins,  drive  a coach  and  four  out  of  a rot- 
ten log  stable,  give  parties  and  balls,  keep  race  nags, 
drink  wine  and  frolic,  (whack,  whack,  whack;)  send 
to  Virginia  for  negroes,  to  Kentucky  for  mules,  to 
New  Orleans  for  bacon,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  corn,  and 
molasses;  to  New  York  for  fine  silks,  laces,  jewelry, 
and  gewgaws;  depend  on  others;  raise  nothing  to  eat, 
drink,  or  wear  yourself ; borrow  money  from  Hol- 
land; charter  large  banks;  get  money  from  them, 
endorse,  mortgage,  and  mortgage  again;  speculate, 
neglect  business,  morals,  education,  will  you? — 
(Whack.)  O,  yes!  I’ll  teach  you  a thing  or  two 
worth  knowing.  I’ll  never  lay  by  my  cudgel  till  you 
strip  off  your  coats,  go  to  work,  and  earn  your  por- 
rilgc,  (whack)  off  with  them  I say:  toil,  dig,  learn 


to  take  care  of  yourselves,  earn  money  and  save  it, 
raise  what  you  eat,  pay  for  what  you  buy;  give  no 
long  credits,  take  none;  be  sober,  prudent,  circum- 
spect; attend  to  your  business,  and  don’t  speculate; 
work,  work,  and  let  your  boys  and  girls  do  likewise!” 
says  the  terrible  old  schoolmaster.  [ Florida  Sent. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  FINDING  A SHIP’S  PO- 
SITION AT  SEA.  Captain  Thomas  H.  Summer, 
of  Boston,  late  master  of  the  ship  Cabot,  of  N.  York, 
claims  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  method  of 
finding  the  true  latitude  and  longitude  of  a vessel  on 
any  ocean  or  sea,  by  very  plain  and  simple  calcula- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  discovery,  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile Journal  says: — “It  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  improvements  in  navigation  which  has 
been  made  during  the  present  century,  and  this  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  Captain  Summer.”  A cor- 
respondent of  theNew  Bedford  Mercury  states  that  it 
is  highly  recommended  by  Professor  Peirce,  of  Har- 
vard College;  by  a committee  of  naval  officers;  by 
the  Boston  Naval  Library  and  Institute;  and  by  that 
worthy  and  indefatigable  son  of  the  ocean,  Josiah 
Sturgis,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter 
Hamilton. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  ON  THE  BRITISH 
AND  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

THOUGHTS  ON  A COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

The  late  whig  ministry  of  England  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  for  want  of  an  adequate  revenue 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
looking  to  every  avenue  for  resources,  finally  adopt- 
ed the  alternative  of  proposing  a modification  in  the 
corn  laws,  and  a relaxation  of  the  British  restrictive 
policy,  so  as  to  try  the  expedient  urged  by  many  men 
of  talents  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  not  ex- 
actly of  Free  trade, — but  of  a triple  somewhat  mors 


free  than  the  previous  policy  of  that  country  had  al- 
lowed. 

This  course  was  no  sooner  decided  upon,  than  the 
ministry  found  themselves  in  a minority,  and  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to  the  people,  by 
dissolving  the  parliament,  and  trying  the  question  by 
a new  election. 

A tremendouselection  ensued.  The  aristocracy  and 
landed  interest  came  up  to  the  rescue  of  their  own 
interests,  with  all  their  vigour,  and  the  whigs  and 
their  free  trade  propositions  were  completely  floored. 
Mr.  Peel,  the  uniform  opponent  of  these  modifica- 
tions, succeeded  to  power. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  tory  ministry  organized, 
than  every  one  was  astounded  by  an  announcement 
from  Mr.  Peel  himself,  that  he  designed  to  adopt  to 
a spacious  extent,  the  very  policy  which  the  whigs 
were  displaced  for  proposing. 

True,  the  agricultural  interest  was  to  be  maintain- 
ed. The  corn  laws  were  to  be  very  slightly  modified, 
and  that  too,  with  the  assurance  that  the  modifica- 
tions should  be  salutary  to  the  landed  interests,  ra- 
ther than  that  the  government  would  for  an  inch  re- 
cede from  the  protection  afforded  to  that  inter- 
est. Yet,  in  the  very  face  of  this  assurance,  sundry 
significant  promises  were  officially  announced  in  fa- 
vor of  “/rce  trade,"  and  an  invitation  directed  mani- 
festly to  operate  in  America,  for  other  governments 
to  commence  a liberal  and  unrestricted  system  of 
commercial  intercourse. 

The  finesse  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  tube  palpable, 
and  we  so  treated  of  it.  We  apprehended  then,  that 
the  whole  tone  and  indications  towards  free  trade, 
from  a party  so  long  recognized  as  the  inveterate  op- 
ponents of  that  policy,  and  given  on  the  instant  such 
a public  expression,  as  regarded  that  policy, — was 
altogether  assumed,— and  assumed  too,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  influencing  American  legislation 
upon  the  tariff  bill  then  pending  before  congress. 

That  our  apprehensions  were  well  founded, — so 
far  at  least  as  Mr.  Peel’s  agency  was  at  stake,  is  now 
avowed  by  that  gentleman  himself.  In  a debate 
which  took  place  in  parliament  a few  evenings  ago, 
“on  the'  state  of  the  country,”  (we  quote  from  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,*  one  of  our  “free  trade”  papers) — “the  debate 
was  opend  by  lord  John  Russel,  in  one  of  his  best 
speeches,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  “do-nothing” 
character  of  the  session,  contrasted  the  ample  pro- 
mises, and  inefficient  performances  of  the  ministry, 
dwelt  upon  the  alarming  state  of  Wales  and  Ireland 
under  the  “Conservative”  government,  pointed  out 
that  the  only  way  to  allay  irritation  and  to  relieve 
depression,  was  to  bring  forward  large  and  compre- 
hensive measures  of  justice,  and  to  open  new  chan- 
nelsof  commerce,  particularly  with  the  United  States, 
and  concluded  with  a solemn  warning  respecting  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  and  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  should  the  present  supineness  of  go- 
vernment continue.”  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  reply,  was  tame 
and  apologetic— a consequence  rather  of  his  anoino- 
lous  position,  (that  of  a free-trader  at  the  head  of  a 
monopolist  party,)  than  from  any  lack  of  ability  to 
answer  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  minister 
was  successful  in  defending  many  of  the  details  of 
his  policy,  but  he  dealt  too  much  in  details;  his  speech 
wanted  vigor  and  earnestness.  In  allusion  to  lord 
John  Russel’s  advice  to  ask  extended  commerce  with 
the  United  Slates,”  he  said: 

“Abstractedly,  I repeat,  I can  lay  down  no  rules 
for  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties.  It  is  said 
by  many  persons,  with  respect  to  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  our  duties  on  Ame- 
rican produce,  and  that  the  reduction  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a similar  reduction  in  America;  but  1 see 
no  reason  to  expect  that.  The  noble  lord  said  we 
should  make  a reduction  in  our  duties  on  American 
produce,  and  we  might  rely  on  finding  a correspond- 
ing spirit  in  the  United  States.  But  past  experience 
had  completely  failed  to  justify  this  confident  pre- 
diction. [Hear,  hear,  hear.]  Last  year  we  made  a 

*Ttie  editor  of  the  New  York  Post  on  treating  of  free 
trade  a lew  days  since,  used  an  argument  to  ibis  effect: 
Tf  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois  to  ex- 
clude the  manufactures  of  Old  England,  in  order  to 
build  up  mauulactures  within  their  own  limits,  would  it 
not  be  an  equal  advantage  to  them  to  exclude  the  manu- 
factures of  New  England,  for  the  same  purpose?’’ 

The  man  who  presumes  to  address  such  language  to 
an  American,  must  suppose  he  has  a very  soft  head  in- 
deed, to  deal  with,  or  that  he  is  destitute  of  an  American 
heart.  Again — t he  same  editor  asks,  “Is  there  any  con- 
sideration adduced,  or  that  was  ever  adduced,  in  favour 
of  high  protective  duties  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  which  might  not  be  made  applicable  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country?” 

Great  Britain  is  here  affiliated  with  us  distinctly 
enough.  She  is  recognized  as  being  just  as  near  to  every 
part  of  this  union  ns  any  part  of  the  union  itself.  The 
colonial  hypothesis  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool 
Statesman  inserted  in  our  last,  is  quite  in  tune  with  this. 
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very  considerable  reduction  in  our  tariffduties.  which 
was  very  favorable  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
We  also  gave  them  a great  facility  to  carry  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  our  colonies.  The  tariff 
was  indeed,  most  favorable  to  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  reductions  of  duty.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  United  States?  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  aware  that  the  reduc- 
tions were  proposed  to  parliament,  and  aware  that 
parliament  would  most  probably  assent  to  them;  but 
in  July  1842,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  expect- 
ing great  liberality,  and  looked  at  least  for  corres- 
ponding concessions,  that  high  tariff  was  passed 
which  imposed  heavy  duties  on  all  British  goods  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  we 
had  made  a reduction  of  duties  on  articles  of  Ame- 
rican produce,  the  Americans  notonly  refused  to  fol- 
low our  example — but  I must  say  falsified  all  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  expected  that  the  United 
States  would  meet  the  reduction  made  by  this  coun- 
try in  a liberal  spirit — and  instead  of  lowering,  rais- 
ed the  duties  on  British  goods;  and  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  British  manufactures  only  a few 
months  after  a great  reduction  had  been  made  on  our 
side  in  the  duties  on  articles  imported  from  the  Unit- 
ed Stales.” 

Here  we  have  the  avowal  at  full  length.  The 
baited  trap  which  the  British  authorities  were  setting 
for  the  American  congress,  is  palpable  enough.  All 
parties  there,  quietly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
finesse.  The  whigs  quietly  allowed  the  tories  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  all  at  once  become  converts  to  a 
liberal,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  protective  policy, 
which  they  were  elected  to  sustain,  though  they  knew 
well  that  it  was  all  assumed; — but  if  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  trapping  Brother  Jonathan  into  the  Bri- 
tish scheme  for  an  American  tariff,  wings  and  to- 
ries would  alike  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  British  in- 
terests at  his  expense. 

Happily  for  us,  the  American  congress  would  not 
swallow  the  bait. 

How  grieviously  Mr.  Peel  deplores  the  fate  of  his 
liberal  overtures  towards  free  trade?  Of  the  extent 
of  that  liberality, — that  is,  how  far  his  British  tariff 
was  modified  with  a design  to  ‘ favor  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,”  we  intend,  if  leisure  is  afforded,  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  exhibit.  That  some  mo- 
difications in  their  tariff  have  operated  in  favor  of 
our  trade,  we  do  not  deny,  but  that  Sir  Robert  in- 
tended, or  expected  those  modifications  so  to  operate, 
could  hardly  be  pretended.  For  instance,  when  the 
clauses  of  the  tariff  bill  which  regulated  duties  on 
what  they  call  “Provisions,”  meat,  butter,  lard, 
cheese,  &c.,  were  under  consideration,  did  the  idea 
once  occur  to  any  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Americans  would  become  compe- 
titors with  Europeans  in  those  departments?  Were 
they  not  all  utterly  astonished  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  “ American  provisions”  in  their  markets? 
Aye,  and  exceedingly  dainty  too,  a long  time,  in  de- 
termining that  American  beef  and  pork  could  be 
eatable’ 

Except  it  be  in  the  article  of  “provisions,”  we 
should  be  at  some  loss  to  imagine  in  what  particular 
Mr.  Peel’s  tariff  was  so  much  an  amelioration  of  the 
old  British  policy  of  self-prolection?  On  our  cotton, 
our  tobacco,  our  timber,  our  fish  and  oil, — on  all  the 
leading  articles  we  were  supposed  to  have  for  export, 
how  much  was  the  British  tariff  modified  in  favor  of 
American  trade?  Show  us,  if  you  please,  Sir  Ro- 
bert? 

Aye,  upon  turpentine,  and  a few  other  materials 
essential  to  British  ship  building, — an  interest  which 
her  statesmen  never  for  a moment  lose  sight  of,  and 
which  our  authorities  had  better  look  a lii tie  sharper 
at, — upon  every  thing  which  would  accommodate 
that  interest,  the  British  tariff  was  reduced  as  low  as 
they  could  possibly  afford.  Upon  rice  too,  an  arti- 
cle which  they  had  no  resources  of  their  own  to 
bring  into  immediate  competition  with  ours,  they 
made  a reduction, — and  the  more  willingly,  we  have 
no  doubt,  because  it  would  operate  in  favor  of  that 
southern  interest  which  they  most  reliecLupon  to  ef- 
fect a further  reduction  in  our  tariff. 

True,  we  have  had  quite  a stir  whilst  these  modi- 
fications of  tariffs  were  in  transitu,  upon  our  north- 
ern borders,  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  flour.— 
Lynx-eyed  interest  seldom  fails  to  discover  some  loop 
holes  in  the  legislation  intended  to  introduce  any  new 
system  of  policy.  The  British  parliament  determin- 
ed at  the  very  commencement  of  this  modification  of 
their  tariff,  or  rather  indeed  before  the  tariff  was  in- 
troduced,—in  order  to  quiet  the  disaffection  upon 
the  Canadian  border,  to  make  some  change  in  their 
colonial  policy,  favorable  to  the  Canadians,  and  with 
this  view  they  enacted,  that  Canadian  wheat  might 
be  imported  into  England  on  payment  of  a m iderale 
duty.  They  had  no  idea  that  Canada  would  be  foui  d 


to  be  all  at  once  so  exceedingly  prolific  in  that  grain 
as  the  Canadians  soon  contrived  to  make  it.  All  the 
wheat  that  grew  in  Canada  was  forthwith  shipped  for 
England, — and  for  their  home  consumption,  they  de- 
pended altogether  upon  the  wheat  of  the  neighboring 
states, — and  possibly  the  difficulty  of  determining  so 
nice  a question  as  where  grain  grew,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grain  or  the  flavour  of  flour  made  of  it, 
might  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent. 
However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  British 
parliament  were  not  too  slow  in  discovering  the 
seive  holes  in  their  Canadian  corn  bill,  though  it  has 
taken  some  time  to  discern  how  to  remedy  the  case. 
A new  Canadian  corn  law,  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
obviate  the  case,  went  intooperation  only  last  month. 
We  judge  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  effectual, 
by  the  direction  which  we  perceive  all  the  wheat 
and  flour  from  Cleveland  and  other  lake  ports  of  the 
Union  now  take  to  find  a market.  Hardly  a bushel 
of  wheat,  or  a barrel  of  flour,  now  takes  the  Canada 
route,  though  a very  large  portion  of  the  last  year’s 
surplus  of  that  region  of  the  Union,  took  that  route. 
It  was  a God-send  to  the  northwestern  states,  by  no 
means  designed  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  project,  that  we 
venture  to  say, — nor  will  be  longer  indulged  than  Sir 
Robert  can  distinguish  what  is  the  best  means  of 
making  their  first  purpose  available, — that  of  en- 
couraging and  reconciling  their  refractory  colony, — 
without  violating  their  inhibitory  corn  laws  against 
foreign  states.  We  presume  their  recent  Canada 
corn  law  was  framed  with  that  view. 

And  so  we  believe  of  their  tariff  on  provisions. — 
Let  no  American  predicate  upon  a continuance  of 
their  present  duties  upon  beef,  pork,  lard,  and  cheese, 
if  the  British  government  find  that  we  can  at  these 
rates  of  duty  continue  to  supply  them  in  large  quan- 
tities. Whilst  it  is  a matter  of  experiment  and  spe- 
culation, they  may  look  on  with  curiosity  to  see  how 
it  will  work, — but  depend  upon  it,  if  it  is  found  that 
the  Americans  supply  them  to  a material  extent, 
cheaper  than  their  own  farmers  can,  that  their  far- 
mers will  be  protected  by  enactments  just  as  effec- 
tual, and  as  nearly  graduated  for  “provisions,”  as 
their  sliding  scale  is  for  their  grain.  They  are  not 
so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  we  would  just  as 
willingly  send  them  provisions  ready  cooked,  for  that 
matter,  if  they  will  pay  us  for  our  trouble  and  con- 
trivances of  Yankee  cooking  stoves, — as  to  send  them 
the  raw  grain,  on  which  to  feed  after  they  have  man- 
ufactured it. 

There  were  loud  professions  made,  and  no  small 
share  of  ingenuity  evinced  in  modifying  their  gene- 
ral corn  laws.  But  so  far  from  those  modifications 
being  intended  to  be  favorable  to  American  trade,  it 
is  notorious  that  the  effect  of  the  sliding  scale  as  now 
adjusted,  is  to  give  to  grain  growing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a decided  superiority  in  the  British  market  over 
the  American  farmer.  Whenever  an  occasion  re- 
quires the  British  duty  to  be  depressed,  all  Europe 
has  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  demand,  before  the 
fact  is  ascertained  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  proof  ofthe  pudding  is  in  eating  it.  How  many 
barrels  of  flour  were  received  in  England  during  the 
last  year,  the  only  year  the  new  British  tariff'  has 
been  in  operation? 

London  papers  by  the  last  arrival,  tell  us  that  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  received  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  last  year,  was 
397,177  cwt. — equivalent  to  just  about  200,000  bbls. 
of  flour, — and  yet  it  has  always  been  their  policy  to 
have  the  wheal,  in  preference  to  flour,  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  prefer  taking  raw  materials  always, 
that  they  may  have  the  profit  incident  to  manufac- 
turing it. 

Again  we  inquire  then,  what  were  the  reductions 
in  the  British  tariff,  that  were  designed  to  favor  the 
United  States?  Look  at  the  items  on  which  this  ta- 
riff was  reduced,  and  point  out  any  one  item  that  was 
calculated  to  favor  the  United  States,  unless  there 
was  a still  stronger  British  interest  to  refer  to  as  a 
cause  for  the  modification?  On  a long  list  of  minute 
articles,  salutary  reductions  were  made,  but  invaria- 
bly with  the  obvious  and  avowed  design  of  benefit- 
ling  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  maritime  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain, — never  with  a view  of  be- 
nefitting  other  countries — and  of  the  whole  of  their 
modifications  not  ten  per  cent,  had  any  bearing  what- 
ever on  American  trade. 

But  the  cream  of  Sir  Robert’s  speech  is,  that  he 
says  he  “not  only  expected  by  this  vast  concession  of 
his  to  prevent  any  additional  duties  being  imposed  by 
the  American  congress,  beyond  what  had  existed, — 
but  he  looked  to  the  United  States  for  at  least  cor- 
responding concessions.” 

The  Americans  had,  by  a long  process,  under  the 
compromise  act,  passed  ten  years  ago,  been  reduc- 
ing their  tariff' of  duties  every  alternate  year,  until  at 
last,  nothing  was  charged  higher  than  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  more  than  half  the  articles  imported, paid 


no  duty  at  all.  The  revenue  fell  far  below  the  na- 
tional expenditures,  and  loans  had  to  be  resorted  to 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  government  in  time 
of  profound  peace, — and  the  people  as  well  as  the 
government  became  so  impoverished  that  Europeans 
would  credit  them  no  longer.  That,  one  would 
think,  was  going  far  enough  towards  free  trade,  in  all 
conscience.  Yet  it  seems  Sir  Robert  really  expect- 
ed us  to  go  still  further.  For  every  reduction  in  the 
British  tariff,  we  were  expected  to  make  “at  least 
corresponding  concessions.”  A sad  set  of  refractory 
scholars  he  finds  those  Yankees — not  to  take  their 
lesson  upon  “free  trade”  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  tory  party  of  England!  “The  government  of 
the  United  States,  Sir  Robert  says,  was  aware  that 
the  reductions  were  proposed  to  parliament;”  true, 
they  had  not  yet  been  enacted,  but  no  matter,  “they 
were  aware  that  parliament  would  most  probably 
assent  to  them,”  and  in  the  very  face  of  all  these 
very  specious  pretences  of  Sir  Robert,  as  his  lord- 
ship  says,  “at  the  moment  when  we  were  expecting 
great  liberality,  and  looked  at  least  for  correspond- 
ing concessions,”  the  American  congress  actually  in- 
creased the  rates  of  duty.”  Sad  fellows.  His  lordship 
must  say  “they  not  only  refused  to  follow  our  exam- 
ple, but  falsified  all  the  expectations  of  those  who 
expected  the  Americans  would  meet  the  reduction 
made  by  this  country,  in  a liberal  spirit;  instead  of 
lowering,  they  raised  the  duties  on  British  goods." 

Why  what  an  outrageous  set  these  Yankees  must 
be?  And  all  this  now,  is  saidas  gravely,  as  if  the 
British  government  had  actually  proposed  a recipro- 
cal “free  trade”  with  the  United  States,  and  theU. 
States  had  rejected  the  overture!  Let  every  man 
set  down  and  note  the  scale  of  reciprocity  in  this  free 
trade,  as  Sir  Robert’s  own  tariff  proposes  it,  with 
the  existing  American  tariff?  see  how  near  the  beam 
quadrates  with  the  true  horizontal  of  equity?  where- 
away the  balance  lies’  and  how  much,  what  a vast 
amount  is  yet  wanting  to  bring}  up  the  depressed 
scale? 

But  as  his  lordship  was  so  sadly  disappointed  in  his 
attempting  to  influence  American  legislation  in  con- 
structing an  American  tariff,  he  wishes  at  least  to  be 
allowed  the  eclat  of  leading  the  way  to  a liberal  po- 
licy. Had  the  necessity  of  his  case  less  obviously 
compelled  some  concessions  to  the  British  interests, 
from  the  miserly  hand  of  British  monopolists,  we 
well  know  that  we  should  have  looked  for  any  conces- 
sions from  that  source  in  vain.  Exacted  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  in  this  case,  by  that  necessity 
alone,  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  his  lordship  the 
credit  he  claims  for  an  overshare  of  liberality  in  his 
attempt  to  influence  American  policy  to  sustain  his 
design.  Histranition  from  the  protective  to  the  free 
trade  side  of  the  question,  was  too  sudden,  too  inex- 
plicable, upon  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that  of  an 
attempt  to  cajole  the  Americans  about  free  trade. 

So  far  at  least,  Sir  Robert  has  failed  in  his  aim  to 
get  to  windward  of  Brothev  Jonathan  upon  that  tack. 
And  our  faith  in  the  progress  of  moral  and  public 
amelioration  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we 
judge  that  the  time  is  yet  a great  distance  off,  when 
it  will  be  safe,  for  an  American  congress  to  confide 
altogether  to  the  profession  of  a British  premier  on 
questions  which  involve  the  antagonist  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  or  in  which  American  agriculture, 
trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  or  navigation,  are, 
or  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  Although  we  have  not  yet  objected  to 
the  suggestions  for  negotiating  a commercial  treaty, 
yet  upon  that  ground  we  are  aware  that  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  British  government, — a monarchy, — 
where  the  treaty  making  power  is  far  more  concen- 
trated and  efficient  than  it  has  been  made  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  republican  executive, — and  the 
compactness  of  the  British  territory,— having  by  no 
means  so  diversified  a set  of  interests,  rival,  if  not 
conflicting,  as  those  which  our  twenty-six  communi- 
ties bring  into  the  confederation,  they  will  at  all  times 
have  eminent  advantages  over  us  in  cabinet  diploma- 
cy, in  consequence  of  the  individuality  of  their 
voice;  while  the  log- rolling  distraction  of  which  our 
voice  would  have  to  be  made  lip,  is  from  that  ve- 
ry reason,  always  uncertain  in  jits  durability, — as 
combinations  of  minor  interests  will  be  conspiring 
against  the  interest  that  happens  fora  moment  to  be 
dominant.  Tue  British  diplomatists  know  well  how 
to  take  advantage  of  all  these  peculiarities,  incident 

especially  to  republics,— and  it  is  through  their  agen- 
cy that  monarchies  often  contrive  to  operate  the 
downfall  of  such  rivals. 

Hence  we  are  disposed  to  tread  upon  the  expedi- 
ent of  a commercial  treaty,  as  upon  very  ticklish 
ground, — and  the  more  so,  as  our  history  informs  us 
how  exceedingly  difficult  it  always  has  been  to  obtain 
a majority  of  votes  in  congress  for  any  project  of  a 
tariff.  In  almost  every  case  tariff  bills  have  been 
carried  by  a casting  vote, — sometimes  by  a casting 
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vote  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  Throw  the 
machinations,  and  occasionally  the  purse  of  a foreign 
government  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  who  would 
be  confident  of  the  preponderance  of  American  inter- 
est? 

Yet  would  we  not  be  so  suspicious  as  to  repel  sug- 
gestions for  a more  enlightened,  liberal,  equitable,  or 
profitable  arrangement  of  commercial  intercourse. 
The  case  may  be,  and  probably  is,  susceptible  of 
great  improvement, — resulting  in  mutual  benefit, — 
and  hence  there  are  no  objections  to  a salutary  agi- 
tation of  the  topic.  Let  us  enquire, — look  into  the 
condition  of  trade,  and  see  if  it  may  not  be  improv- 
ed. But  we  are  well  content  that  this  negotiation,  if 
attempted,  shall  start  with  America,  based  upon  a 
good  existing  tariff  such  as  we  have,  than  to  have 
adventured  into  it  from  any  anticipated  attitude. 


POLITICAL. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  CALHOUN. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  an 
invitation  from  his  friends  in  Cincinnati  to  visit  that 
city: 

Fort  Hill , July  2th,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I was  absent  from  home  when  your 
letter  was  received,  covering  the  resolutions  of  a 
large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  democrats  of 
Hamilton  county,  inviting  me  to  visit  them  and  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  will  explain  why  my  answer 
has  been  so  long  delayed. 

If  any  thing  could  induce  me  to  depart  from  the 
course  I have  prescribed  for  myself,  while  my  name 
is  before  the  people  for  the  highest  office  within 
theirgift,  it  would  be  the  invitation  which  you  have 
so  kindly  tendered  in  the  name  of  those  you  repre- 
sent. The  source  whence  the  invitation  comes,  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  tendered,  my  desire,  long  en- 
tertained, to  visit  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi— the  only  portion  of  the  union  I have  never  seen 

and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  friends  who  have  so 

earnestly  expressed  their  desire  to  see  me,  all  strong- 
ly impel  me  to  accept;  but  to  these  is  imposed  an  ob- 
jection which,  to  me  is  insuperable — my  conception 
of  the  proper  course  for  me  to  pursue  while  occupy- 
ing the  position  I do.  Since  I have  been  placed 
there  by  my  friends,  I have  received  frequent  invita- 
tions fron  them  in  various  portions  of  the  union, 
pressing  me  to  visit  their  respective  sections.  In  or- 
der to  answer  them,  it  became  necessary  that  I 
should  decide,  on  general  principles,  the  course  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  pursue.  I accordingly 
gave  the  subject  my  deliberate  consideration.  The 
result  was  a conviction  that  I ought  not  to  accept, 
and  I have,  therefore,  declined  all  invitations  of  the 
kind. 

I am  aware  that  others,  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion as  myself,  have  come  to  a different  conclusion, 
and  that  the  practice,  as  you  slate,  is  different  from 
that  I have  prescribed  for  myself.  In  adopting  it,  I 
intend  no  reflection  on  those  who  take  a different 
view.  It  is  a point  which  each  has  a right  to  decide 
for  himself.  I may  be  wrong,  and  they  right.  I may 
even  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  being  fastidious, 
but  as  the  conclusion  to  which  I have  come  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  deliberate  judgment,  after  full  reflection, 
I am  bound  to  respect  it.  And  I trust  that  such  of 
my  friends  as  think  me  wrong,  will  pardon  the  error 
from  respect  to  the  motive  which  governs  me. 

With  these  remarks,  and  an  expression  of  very 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  high  estimate  which  my 
friends  of  Hamilton  county  have  placed  on  my  pub- 
lic services,  and  the  interest  they  feel  for  my  suc- 
cess, I would  conclude  my  answer  to  your  letter,  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  something  more  than  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  rule  I have  adopted  was  due  to  them 
and  to  the  occasion.  I regard,  with  great  respect, 
the  relation  which  a public  man  holds  to  those  who 
approve  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  and  support 
his  course.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  bound,  among 
other  things,  to  pay  great  respect  to  their  opinions 
and  wishes,  and  when  he  cannot  conform  to  them,  it 
is  his  duty  to  assign  freely  and  candidly  the  reasons 
which  may  prevent  him.  In  conpliance  with  that 
duty,  I propose  to  assign  briefly  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  those  which  governed  me  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  which  compels  me  to  decline  the  kind 
and  pressing  invitation  of  which  you  are  the  organ. 

There  are  then,  in  my  opinion,  strong  considera- 
tions, both  of  propriety  and  expediency,  why  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  sought  by  personal  canvass  or  the  usual  mode 
of  electioneering:  Regarded  merely  in  reference 

to  feeling,  the  office,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  high  and 
its  duties  too  responsible  to  be  the  object  of  personal 
solicitude.  Who,  with  the  proper  spirit,  can  con- 
template the  task  of  discharging  its  high  duties  with- 
out being  inspired  with  a diffidence  and  awe  calcu- 


lated to  suppress  every  feeling  of  the  kind?  When  I 
look  at  the  country  as  it  now  it  now  is,  and  compare 
it  with  what  it  was,  when  I first  entered  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Union,  as  it  relates  to  the  population, 
wealth,  improvements,  and  all  the  elements  of  great- 
ness— and  then  look  forward  to  what  it  will  be  when 
those  who  are  now  entering  on  the  stage  shall  retire, 
provided  our  liberty,  institutions,  union  shall  be  pre- 
served— and  then  reflect  on  the  great  and  decisive 
influence  which  the  powers  vested  in  the  president 
must  have  in  that  respect,  for  good  or  evil,  as  they 
may  be  properly  or  improperly  exercised,  to  me  it 
seems  to  be  the  highest  and  most  responsible  office  in 
the  world — far  too  much  so  to  be  the  object  of  per- 
sonal solicitude,  or  sought  by  a personal  canvass,  or 
ever  to  be 'accepted  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
duty. 

Nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  considerations  of  expe- 
diency less  strong.  Regarded  in  that  light,  I hold 
it  all-important  to  the  successful  operation  of  our 
system  of  government,  that  the  highest  office  of  the 
Union,  should  be  the  exclusive  reward  of  merit  and 
services  such  as  may  be  well  known  to  the  whole 
country — so  as  to  enable  the  people  at  large  to  form 
a just  estimate  of  their  value,  and  of  the  character 
and  motives  of  him  who  rendered  them.  In  order 
to  understand  the  force  of  the  position,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind,  that  no  other  cause  basso 
powerful  an  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
people  under  free  and  popular  governments,  and, 
through  it,  over  their  destiny,  as  the  means  by  which 
its  offices  and  honors  may  be  most  successfully  ac- 
quired. Whatever  they  may  be — whether  election- 
eering, management,  intrigue,  corruption,  patronage, 
or  faithful  and  patriotic  services — that  will  be  most 
carefblly  studied  and  cultivated  by  the  aspiring  and 
talented.  And,  be  it  which  it  may,  the  influence 
which  its  study  and  practice  will  have  on  their  cha- 
racter, will,  by  necessary  consequence,  extend  in 
time  to  the  mass  of  the  community—  either  to  de- 
base and  corrupt,  or  elevate  and  purify,  as  its  ten- 
dency may  be  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

If  this  be  true,  as  applied  generally,  to  offices  and 
honors,  how  much  more  strikingly  must  it  appear  to 
be  so  when  applied,  in  our  system  of  government,  to 
the  office  of  president — the  highest  and  most  honor- 
able by  far  of  all,  and  having  at  its  disposition  many 
others  much  more  valued  than  any  in  the  gift  of  the 
states  or  the  people.  And  how  important  is  it,  that 
it  should  be  made  the  exclusive  reward  of  services 
and  merit — the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  ac- 
quired, calculated  to  elevate  and  purify  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  aspire  to  its  high  distinction,  and 
through  their  example,  the  whole  community — I 
might  add,  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be  sought 
and  acquired,  which  would  not  have  a debasing  and 
corrupting  tendency.  How  important,  then,  is  it, 
that  all  others  should  be  discountenanced  in  the  pre- 
sidential canvass,  except  an  open  and  manly  appeal 
to  services  and  merit.  Is  it  saying  too  much,  to  as- 
sert, that  the  fate  of  our  free  institutions  and  the 
country,  must,  in  no  small  degree,  depend  on  a cor- 
rect mode  of  thinking  and  acting  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  reference  to  a subject  of  such  magnitude? 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
induced  me  to  adopt  the  rule  I have.  There  are 
others  of  much  weight,  which  I forbear  to  press,  to 
avoid  prolixity.  Acting  in  obedience  to  it,  I must 
forego  the  pleasure  which  it  would  otherwise  afford 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  which  you  have  so  kind- 
ly tendered  to  visit  your  magnificent  portion  of  the 
Union.  Be  assured  that  rio  feeling  of  indifference 
towards  it,  or  my  friends  in  that  quarter,  has  in  the 
least  swayed  me  in  declining  to  accept.  1 have  ever 
had  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  west.  I have 
regarded  its  progress  in  population,  wealth  and  im- 
provement, with  pleasure  and  admiration,  and  have 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  accelerate  its  growth. 
With  great  respect,  I am,  &c.,  &c.., 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  W.  M.  Carry , E.  Fisher,  J.  L.  Vallier,  S.  Hulse, 
and  W.  F.  Johnson , esyrs. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

The  Chambersburg  Whig  of  the  24th  ult.  contain- 
ed a letter  from  the  “Chamber-burg  Clay  Club”  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  with  his  letter  in  reply.  The 
committee  introduce  the  following  passage  on  the 
state  of  the  country  for  a long  period  past: 

“Why  is  it,  sir,  that  with  a constitution  of  govern- 
ment so  admirably  adapted  to  human  welfare — with 
resources  so  multiplied  and  exuberant — enlerprize 
so  vigorous — means  of  intercourse  so  rapid  and  com- 
modious, and  literature,  so  cheap  and  abundant,  we 
are  not  now,  as  formerly,  a prosperous  and  happy 
nation, — proud  of  our  retrospect,  and  exulting  in  the 
promise  of  the  future?  Why  is  it  that  all  the  great 
branches  of  our  national  industry  are  m a state  of 
prostration  or  ruin?  Oursoil  and  climate  have  un- 


dergone no  change  for  the  worse;  or  machinery  for 
abridging  labor  and  perfecting  its  product  has  not 
deteriorated;  our  active  population  has  lost  nothing 
in  point  of  energy  and  skill.  Whence  is  it  then 
that  our  prosperity  has  been  thrown  into  abeyance, 
that  the  capitalist  finds  no  outlet  for  his  means,  and 
the  laborer  remains  without  employment?” 

To  the  committee’s  letter,  Mr.  Clay  replies  as 
follows: 

MR.  CLAY’S  REPLY. 

Jlshland.  25th  July , 1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  communication  which  in  behalf  of  the 
Clay  Club  of  Chambersburg,  you  addressed  to  me, 
informing  me  of  the  organization  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  of  its  determination  to-co-operate  with  si- 
milar institutions,  and  our  whig  fellow  citizens  gene- 
rally, in  disseminating  and  establishing  sound  princi- 
ples of  government  in  the  United  States.  You  are 
also  pleased,  gentlemen,  at  the  instance  of  the  club, 
to  request  my  acquiescence  in  the  various  nomina- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  me  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  U.  States.  I hope  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exertions  of  the  club,  in  the  propagation 
and  establishment  of  correct  principles,  may  be 
commensurate  with  its  laudable  and  patriotic  aims. 
And  I tender  it  my  cordial  thanks  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  friendly  sentiments  and  wish- 
es which  it  entertains  towards  myself.  I am  infi- 
nitely obliged  to  my  fellow  citizens  for  the  numerous 
testimonies  of  their  confidence  and  attachment,  in 
manifesting  their  desire  that  I should  fill  the  highest 
office  in  their  gift;  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  re- 
sult my  heart  will  ever  be  animated  by  feelings  of 
the  liveliest  gratitude.  The  time  has  not  yet  arriv- 
ed, I think,  when  I ought  to  decide  whether  I shall 
give  my  consent  or  not  to  the  use  of  my  name,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States.  When  it  does  I shall  give  to  all  the  conside- 
rations which  should  influence  my  judgment  full 
weight,  and,  among  them,  the  friendly  wishes  of  the 
Clay  Club  of  Chambersburg. 

I concur  with  you,  gentlemen,  generally,  in  the  re- 
trospect which  you  have  presented  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  duringlate  years,  and  in  the 
measures  of  policy  which  ought  to  guide  it.  If  we 
are  not  utterly  deceived  in  the  theory  of  free  go- 
vernment, the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  all 
along  to  have  been  and  should  now  be,  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  people  upon  the  earth,  but  our 
condition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  far  otherwise. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  administration  of 
the  government,  during  nearly  the  last  fifteen  years, 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and  bitterest 
mortification.  That  long  period  has  been  marked  by 
relentless  proscription,  similar  in  spirit,  if  not  at- 
tended with  the  same  effusion  of  blood,  as  that  which 
is  recorded  in  Roman  history  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  Marius  and  Sylla;  by  reckless  experiments 
and  the  overthrow  of  valuable  institutions;  by  the 
destruction  of  the  best  currency  in  the  world,  and 
consequent  derangement  in  all  the  business  of  socie- 
ty; by  extensive  and  scandalous  peculation  on  the 
part  of  public  functionaries;  by  extravagant  and  pro- 
fligate expenditure  of  the  public  money;  by  attempts 
to  subvert  the  long  cherished  policy  of  the  country, 
under  which  it  had  eminently  flourished  and  pros- 
pered; by  relaxation  in  the  respect  and  authority 
due  to  the  law  and  constitution;  by  wide-spread  and 
alarming  demoralization;  by  a fearful  growth  and  cor- 
rupt use  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government;  and,  finally,  by  a degree  of  perfidy  in 
in  the  head  of  that  branch,  of  which  no  equal  ex- 
ample can  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in 
this  or  any  other  age.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  of  the  present  acting  chief  magistrate, 
the  leaders  of  our  political  opponents,  with  a few 
honorable  exceptions,  assiduously  courted  and  ca- 
ressed him;  flattering  and  praising  him  for  his  viola- 
tion of  the  just  expectations  of  a confiding  people. 
They  marched  up,  in  solemn  column,  arm  in  arm, 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  presidential  man- 
sion to  thank  and  congratulate  him,  for  exercising  a 
royal  prerogative,  to  defeat  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  people.  Men,  under  the  abused  name  of  demo, 
crats,  loudly  exulted  in  the  failure  of  a measure  de- 
manded by  the  urgent  wants  and  voice,  and  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests,  of  the  people;  ex- 
ulted in  the  perverse  and  corrupt  will  of  one  rnan, 
over-ruling  the  will  of  a large  majority  of  the  na- 
tion! In  the  dispensations  of  an  all  wise  Providence, 
retributive  justice  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  acting  president,  so  much  wooed  by  political 
leaders,  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  now, 
as  its  end  approaches,  in  his  turn,  and  very  much  to 
their  annoyance,  exercises  all  his  blandishments  upon 
their  party.  Nor  is  their  danger  or  regrets  diminish- 
ed, by  the  fact  that,  whilst  their  instruments  of  se- 
duction were  honeyed  words,  his  are  the  lucrative 
offices  of  government. 
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The  great  political  event  of  1840  had  an  object 
far  more  elevated  and  important  than  that  of  a mere 
change  in  the  high  functionaries  of  the  nation.  It 
was  to  bring  about  a radical  improvement  in  public 
policy.  And  what,  after  that  event,  was  the  manly, 
liberal,  and  patriotic  course  which  the  defeated  par- 
ty should  have  pursued?  It  was  to  have  cheerfully 
acquiesed  in  the  will  of  the  people,  proclaimed  by 
an  unexampled  and  overwhelming  majority.  They 
should  have  said:  “The  people  disapprove  of  our 
system.  They  require  a sound  currency  of  uniform 
value.  They  are  opposed  to  the  sub-treasury.  They 
demanded  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  among  all  the  states.  They  in- 
sist upon  an  honest  and  economical  administration  of 
their  public  affairs.  They  are  opposed  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  executive  department,  and  re- 
quire salutary  restraints  upon  its  power.  We  shall 
continue,  by  free  discussion  and  fair  arguments,  to 
recommend  our  measures,  and  to  expose  those  of 
our  political  opponents;  but  they  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial  of  their  system  of  policy,  and  we  will 
make  no  factious  opposition,  nor  throw  any  unrea- 
sonable obstacles  in  their  way.  Above  all,  we  scorn 
to  employ  any  arts  to  seduce,  from  the  path  of  his 
d ity,  the  man,  who  has  reached  his  elevated  station, 
in  spite  of  our  strenuous  exertions  against  him,  by 
the  confidence  which  they  generously  reposed  in  his 
honor  and  fidelity.”  How  far  the  leaders  of  the 
other  parly  have  conformed  to  this  upright  and 
straight  forward  course,  passed  ai  d daily  passing 
events  sufficiently  testify.  They  prove  that  the  act- 
ing president,  and  the  party,  which  has  assumed  the 
na'me  democratic,  without  the  least  color  of  title  to 
it  are  now  completely  identified,  closely  united,  one 
and  indivisible.  If,  in  the  sequel,  they  should  find 
him  an  inconvenient  associate,  they  have  no  body 
but  themselves  to  reproach. 

The  last  war  with  Great  Britain  taught  the  pa- 
triotic lesson  that,  during  a contest  with  a foreign 
power,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parties  cordially  to  uniie 
and  to  give  our  arm's  the  greatest  possible  effect  and 
yj.ror;  and  that  any  party,  which  violates  that  prin- 
ciple, is  sure  to  lose  the  public  confidence.  Our  ex- 
perience, in  a season  of  peace,  will,  I tiust,  incul- 
cate another  important  lesson,  that  treachery  and 
perfidy  are  alike  detestable,  at  all  times,  and  will  de- 
monstrate, still  more  clearly,  that  invaluable  but  too 
often  neglected  truth,  in  public  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy. 

It  is  painful  even  to  gaze  on  the  picture  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government  which  1 have 
faithfully  sketched.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  peopled  the  United  States,  if  it  were  a mere 
fancy  piece  of  survey.  But  their  long,  general  and 
intense  embarrassments  have  unfortunately  too  se- 
verely assured  them  of  its  actual  reality.  It  would 

have  been  a much  more  agreeable  task  to  me  to 
pourtray  the  purity,  disinterestedness,  honor,  probi- 
ty and  fidelity  of  all  in  the  charge  of  our  public  con- 
cerns; the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  arid  the  con- 
sequent general  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  we 
now  know  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  the  pub- 
lic disorders,  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  their 
remedy.  That  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  other  forms  of  government,  where  pub- 
lic spirit  is  not  entirely  crushed  by  arbitrary  power, 
the  people  would  long  since  have  sought  redress  by 
violent  and  convulsive  means.  It  is  our  peculiar 
good  fortune  to  have  in  the  ballot  box  a remedy, 
which  supercedes  a necessity  of  resorting  to  them 
and  which  is  quite  as  efficacious,  and  more  certain, 
a,  well  as  more  peaceful,  than  the  use  of  the  bayo- 
net. And  it  affords  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to  say 
to  you  that  it  is  my  firm  belief,  lrom  all  the  signs  of 
the  times,  from  all  the  causes  now  in  operation,  and 
from  all  the  information  which  I derive  from  every 
quarter  of  the  union,  that  a great  and  glorious  deli- 
verance awaits  us;  and  that  the  people  will,  in  1844, 
nobly  vindicate  their  rights,  and  manliest  anew  then- 
capacity  for  self-government,  by  a triumph  more 
brilliant,  more  decisive,  and,  1 hope,  more  auspicious 
tnan  that  of  1840.  'That  accomplished,  most  ol  the 
views  of  the  public  policy,  which  you  suggest,  will 
I trust  be  enforced,  and  we  shall  once  niore  behold 
our  country  honored  and  respected  abroad,  beloved 
and  prosperous  at  home,  and  steadily  advancing  in 
the  path  which  leads  to  greatness  and  grandeur.  1 
am,  with  high  respect,  your  friend  and  ob’t  servant, 

ii.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Sam'l  Seibert,  Thomas  J.  Early,  Jas.  Col- 
houn,  «nd  Geo.  A.  Madeira. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  MR.  CLAY. 

Ashland,  July  10,  1843. 

Gentlemen.  I have  duly  received  your  letter,  as 
a committee  of  the  whig  portion  of  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  reminding  me  of  my  engagement 
to  visit  that  slate,  and  expressing  the  expectation 
that  I will  fulfil  it.  My  obligations  of  gratitude  to 


i North  Carolina  are  too  strong  to  have  allowed  me  to 
forget  my  engagement,  or  to  have  abated  my  desire 
to  visit  it.  I have,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  che- 
rished the  wish  to  see  it,  and  regretted  that  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  in  my  power  to  enjoy  that  gratification. 

Your  state,  gentlemen,  has  other  and  higher  titles 
to  my  friendly  and  respectful  considerations  than 
that  mentioned  by  you  of  its  having  been  the  first  to 
denounce  the  unparalleled  treachery  which  has 
marked  the  career  of  the  acting  president  of  the  U. 
States,  although  that  merited  denunciation  was  the 
performance  of  a high,  moral,  and  patriotic  duty. 
No  state  has  displayed  more  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  Union,  been  more  prompt  to  defend  and  main- 
tain it,  or  exhibited  less  selfish,  restless,  or  inordinate 
ambition.  The  first  to  declare  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  North  Carolina  will  be  among  the  last  to 
abandon  the  support  of  the  Union,  without  which  we 
have  no  security  for  any  of  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  in  our  political  institutions.  Her  calm  and 
dignified  course  has  been  mistaken  for  insensibility  to 
public  affairs.  But  she  nobly  vindicated  herself 
from  this  unjust  reproach  in  1840,  and  I have  no 
doubt  stands  ready  to  do  it  again  whenever  a suitable 
emergency  arises. 

I shall  take  inexpressible  pleasure  in  visiting  such 
a state,  and  in  cordially  mixing  with  its  population 
without  reserve.  And.  if  God  spares  my  life  and 
health,  I will  certainly  perform  my  promise  in  the 
course  of  the  next  spring.  I cannot  now  fix  the 
precise  time,  but  of  that  1 will  give  you  beforehand 
timely  notice. 

In  the  mean  time  I pray  your  acceptance  of  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  renewal  of  the  in- 
vitation with  which  I was  honored,  and  assurances 
of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I am, 
faithfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Barringer,  &[e. 
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INTERESTING  LETTERS. 

Revolutionary  relics.  The  subjoined  letters  of 
Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton  have  been 
handed  us  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Clendenin  of  this  city,  who 
says  in  a note — “they  were  rescued  from  destruction 
in  an  old  ware-house  in  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  long 
owned  by  Anthony  Buck,  esq.,  and  were  presented 
to  me  by  his  son  Mr.  John  Buck,  who  reserved  one 
or  two  others  equally  as  interesting,  though  time- 
worn and  partly  illegible.” 

Washington’s  letters  are  addressed  to  Gen.  Small- 
wood, of  the  Maryland  line,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Hamilton’s  is  also  addressed  to  him,  though  the  di- 
rection is  lost.  The  hand  writing  of  the  father  of 
Ins  country,  in  the  originals',  is  marked  by  its  char- 
acteristic boldness  and  force.  Hamilton’s  writing  is 
legible  enough,  but  wants  ease,  and  the  lines  run 
somewhat  irregularly:  [Ball.  Amer. 

Headquarters,  Valley  Forge,  1st  June,  1778. 

Dear  sir — 1 received  yours  of  the  30th  of  May. 
A person,  whom  1 sent  down  to  Chester  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  fleet,  left  that  place  yesterday 
at  dusk.  He  informs  me  that  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred sail  had  come  down  from  Philadelphia,  and  that 
they  did  not  stop  near  Wilmington,  but  proceeded 
towards  the  capes.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a plain  proof 
that  they  have  no  design  to  land  any  body  of  men  to 
molest  our  stores. 

Capt.  McLean,  who  commands  a scouting  party 
upon  the  enemy’s  line,  has  been  this  morning  as  near 
Philadelphia  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  a full  view 
of  the  harbour.  He  says  very  few  ships  remained, 
and  these  chiefly  armed  vessels.  If,  therefore,  upon 
sending  an  officer  to  Chester  and  another  to  Wil- 
mington, you  find  that  the  vessels  have  gone  down 
and  have  passed  New  Castle,  you  are  immedi- 
ately to  join  me  with  your  whole  continental  force. 
I am,  dear  sir,  yr.  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

P.  S.  Bring  up  your  tents  with  you,  and  your  light- 
est baggage,  as  you  will  probable  march  immediately 
northward. 

Head  quarters,  Valley  Forge,  25f/t  June,  1778. 

Dear  sir — In  your  last  of  the  2d  inst.,  with  which 
I am  favored,  you  advised  me  that  the  motions  of  the 
enemies’  ships  were  closely  watched.  That  40  sail 
had  passed  Wilmington  and  anchored  two  miles  be- 
low New  Castle. 

As  it  is  of  much  consideration  to  note  the  number 
that  have  passed  thro’  the  cheveau  dej'rieze,  and  their 
present  position,  I would  therefore  wish  to  have  the 
mailer  attended  to  with  a good  deal  of  care,  and  com- 
municated as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  information  from  Philadelphia  still  wears  the 
same  face.  They  have  crossed  their  wagons  and  a 


quantity  of  pork  and  meat  over  Cooper’s  Ferry.  A 
correspondent  mentions  that  their  route  will  be  di- 
rected, by  different  roads,  to  Elvinborough,  about  two 
miles  below  New  Castle  on  the  Jersey  side,  where 
he  learns  they  mean  to  embark — but  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture. I am  sir,  your  humble  serv’t, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

Brig.  Gen'l.  Smallwood,  Pennsborovgh. 

Head  quarters,  Oct.  1st,  1778. 

Sir — With  the  money  you  have  drawn  from  the 
postmaster  general,  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors 
to  enlist  the  draft  from  Maryland  to  serve  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war,  in  the  army  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  facilitate  the  enlistments  you  will  put  the  mo- 
ney into  the  hands  of  such  officers  as  you  may  judge 
proper  for  the  occasion. 

Each  draft  or  soldier,  enlisting  either  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  is  to  be  paid  a bounty  of 
twenty  dollars.  Besides  he  will  receive  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  clothing  and  of  land. 

Where  the  enlistment  is  for  three  years  it  is  to 
commence  from  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  ser- 
vice, for  which  each  man  enlisting  stands  now  en- 
gaged. 

You  or  the  officers  appointed  by  you  are  not  to  en- 
list the  drafts  or  soldiers  belonging  to  any  but  your 
own  state. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  enlist — the  time  when 
— and  the  terms  for  which  they  engage,  whether  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war — are  all  to  be  particu- 
larly noted  and  set  down,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
dispute  or  mistake  respecting  the  same.  I am  sir, 
your  most  obd’t  serv’t. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

To  Gen'l  Smallwood. 

P.  S.  You  will  make  a weekly  report  of  the  num- 
ber enlisted. 

Dear  general — By  his  excellency’s  commands. 
I am  to  inform  you,  that  you  are  to  take  the  command 
of  the  four  battalions  appointed  to  manoeuvre  in  pre- 
sence of  the  French  minister.  I enclose  you  the 
manoeuvres  which  are  to  be  performed.  If  there 
should  be  any  thing  in  them  which  needs  explanation, 
though  I imagine  you  will  find  them  pretty  clear, 
the  Baron  de  Steuben  will  with  pleasure  give  the  ex- 
planation if  you  think  proper  to  apply  to  him.  The 
battalions  might  practice  these  manoeuvres  to-mor- 
row, and  the  next  day  if  we  have  time.  Col.  Henry 
1 dare  say  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  execution  of  your 
orders  upon  this  occasion.  I am,  dear  general,  your 
most  obedient  serv’t,  ALEX.  HAMILTON. 

Head  quarters,  April  Hilh,  1778. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  ELDER  ADAMS.  At 
the  dinner  given  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  Pittsfield, 
on  his  return  from  his  late  tour,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  was  present  and  being  called  up,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  thus  referred  to  the  Elder 
Adams. 

“It  was  his  good  fortune,  (Mr.  Quincy  observed)  to 
have  spent  his  summers  from  his  early  youth,  in  the 
immediate  vicinitj  of  this  venerable  sage.  That  it 
had  been  his  privilege  to  act  frequently  as  his  reader, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  his  observations  made  the 
service  most  delightful.  I particularly  remember 
(continued  Mr.  Q.)  that  on  his  eighty-seventh  birth- 
day, he  requested  me  to  read  to  him  “Cicero  de  Sen- 
ectute,”  Cicero  upon  old  age,  in  the  original.  He  lis- 
tened with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  elevating  views 
of  a congenial  mind.  And  when  we  reached  the 
passage  where  the  Roman  orator  almost  with  a Chris- 
tian’s faith,  bursts  out  “o/t  prceclarum  diem'"  oh  glo- 
rious day,  when  he  should  shake  off  the  dust  of  earth, 
and  be  reunited  to  the  good  and  the  great  who  shared 
his  early  friendship,  and  of  those  who  living  before 
him,  had  formed  his  mind  by  their  writings  and  his 
character  by  their  examples — tears  streamed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  auditor.  And  when,  as  the  orator 
continued,  if  at  such  a moment,  some  deity  should 
propose  to  me  that  I should  again  return  to  weep  in 
my  cradle,  "valde  recusar,"  I should  spurn  the  offer. 

I should  feel  as  the  racer  who,  having  reached  the 
goal,  was  ordered  back  again  to  the  starting  post. — 
Such,  exclaimed  Mr.  Adams,  are  exactly  my  feel- 
ings. Nothing  would  again  tempt  me  to  retread  my 
path.  My  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  used  to  say  that  we 
were  all  invited  to  the  same  entertainment — that  the 
carriages  of  some  were  ready  sooner  than  those  of 
others — that  they  had  the  start  of  us  on  the  journey, 
but  that  we  should  all  meet  again.” 

Mr.  Q.  trusted  that  he  should  be  excused  for  repeat- 
ing this  anecdote — that  he  did  it  as  illustrating  the 
principle  that  enabled  many  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
revolution  to  bear  its  trials — that  it  was  well  as  we 
admired  the  building,  to  think  of  the  foundation — that 
the  belief  of  a future  life  was  their  great  support  in 
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Ihe  present,  and  enabled  them  to  act  “as  ever  in  their 

great  taskmaster’s  eye.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Q.  proposed  the  following  senti- 
ment- 

The  Christian  statesman  who  regulates  Ins  life  here  by 
his  fnitli  in  a life  hereafter.  His  reward  here  should 
be  age,  surrounded  with 

“Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.’’ 

His  reward  hereafter  shall  be,  that  having  been  faith- 
ful in  his  earthly  government,  he  shall  “be  made  ru- 
ler over  many  cities.” 

Having  during  the  course  of  the  dinner  been  again 
called  upon,  Mr.  Q.  said  that  he  thought  the  most 
acceptable  answer  he  could  make  would  be  to  re- 
peat another  anecdote  of  John  Adams.  That  allu- 
sions had  been  made  to  the  mother  of  their  distin- 
guished guest,  and  he  would  tell  them  what  that  mo- 
ther’s husband  thought  of  the  influence  of  woman. 
In  conversing  on  the  life  and  character  of  Siri  Wil- 
liam Jones,  I remarked,  (said  Mr.  Q.)  that  he  had 
an  excellent  mother.  “Young  man,”  exclaimed  the 
venerable  sage,  “did  you  ever  hear  of  a great  and  a 
good  man  who  had  not  an  excellent  mother — for  1 
never  did.” 

The  following  pertinent  toasts  were  given  among 
others: 

By  Lieutenant  Governor  Childs.  Our  venerable 
guest.  Unalloyed  prosperity  to  his  declining  years. 
May  the  evening  of  his  life  stand  a refutation  of  the 
sentiment  that  “republics  are  ungrateful.” 

By  Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.  The  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  day.  The  general  and  heartfelt  greeting  of  a great 
and  good  man,  who  has  no  offices  to  give. 

CONNECTICUT  RECORDS— OLD  TIMES.— 
The  New  Haven  Courier  favors  the  public  with  seve- 
ral amusing  extracts  from  the  ancient  records  of  that 
Colony. 

A law  relating  to  ‘young  men  and  maidens,’  was 
enacted  as  follows. 

‘Whosoever  shall  inveigle  or  draw  the  affections  of 
any  maide  or  maide  servant,  either  for  himself  or 
others,  without  first  gaining  the  consent  of  her  pa- 
rents, or  guardians,  besides  all  damages  the  parents 
may  sustain,  shall  pay  to  the  plantation  40s.  for  the 
first  offience,  and  for  the  second  towards  the  same 
party,  £i;  for  the  third  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or 
corporally  punished  as  the  plantation,  court  shall 
direct.’ 

Under  this  law,  as  appears  by  the  New  Haven  re- 
cords at  a court  held  on  the  sixteenth  May  1680: 

‘Jacobeth  Murline  and  Sarah  Tuttle  were  prose- 
cuted for  setting  down  on  a chest  together,  his  arm 
about  her  waiste,  and  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder  or 
about  his  neck,  and  continuing  in  yt  sinful  posture 
about  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  he  kissed  her  and 
she  kissed  him,  or  they  kissed  oneanother  as  ye  wit- 
nesses testified.  Mr  Tuttle  pleaded  yt,  Jacob  had 
endeavored  to  steal  his  daughter’s  affections;  but  yt 
Sarah  denied,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  ye  courte,  but 
notwithstanding,  as  they  had  carried  it  in  such  a 
wanton,  uncivil,  and  lascivious  manner,’  they  were 
sentenced  to  pay,  each  of  them;  20s  to  the  treasurer.’ 

The  following  copied  from  Lib.  2 of  New  Haven 
records,  was  designed  to  prevent  irregular  conduct 
among  the  young  people. 

‘At  a general  courte  for  New  Haven,  Sept.  1. 
1666. 

Upon  consideration  of  much  sin  committed  at  times 
husking  Indian  corn — It  is  ordered  that  no  single  per- 
son or  persons,  whatsoever,  on  this  plantation  shall 
meet  together  upon  pretence  of  husking  Indian  corn 
out  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong  after  nine  of 
ye  clock,  unless  ye  masters  or  parents  of  such  parents 
be  with  them  to  prevent  disorder  at  such  times,  or 
some  fitt  person  intrusted  to  yt  end  by  ye  severall 
parents  or  masters. — And  whatsoever  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  found  to  transgress  this  order  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  ye  penalty  of  ye  lawe  agaynst  night 
walkers. 


This  able  and  enlightened  citizen  is  “a  patriotic  son  j Island,  crossed  the  Sound  on  the  ice,  made  every  effort 

of  a pidriot  father!”  | to  attack  a British  post,  but  did  not  succeed,  as  was 

Having  been  favored  with  a perusal  of  the  manu- ; calculated,  owing  to  the  se verily  of  the  winter:  the 
script,  I earnestly  pressed  it  as  a personal  favor  to  j detachment  returned  to  rendezvous,  having  suffered 


be  permitted  to  send  it.  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  I so 
well  know  that  you  have  “heart  and  head”  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  it.  The  readers  of  your  paper  will 
be  pleased  to  have  their  historical  recollections  of 
the  Delaware  line  refreshed  by  this  account  of  its 
services.  That  line  was,  indeed,  the  Spartan  band 
of  the  army.  There  was  scarcely  a victory  of  the 
revolution  to  the  glory  of  which  it  did  not  signally 
contribute,  nor  a defeat  that  it  did  not  retrieve  from 
gloom  and  disaster  by  its  stern  and  measured  re- 
treat. Governor  Bennett’s  encomiums  on  Baron  Dc 
Kalb  and  Colonel  Laurens  are  just  and  touching; 
and  his  account  of  the  seige  of  York  is  animated  and 
graphic.  L. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  McKENNAN. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Washington,  ( Pa.)  Jlug.  14,  1843. 

Isend  you  a copy  of  an  autograph  manuscript  of  a pa. 
triot  and  soldier  of  the  revolution,  the  late  Maj.  C.  P. 
Bennett,  of  Delaware,  and  some  year*  since  governor 
of  that  stale.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  this  brave 
old  patriot  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  republic  beguiled 
some  hours  of  painful  disease,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  family  of  a deceased  and  no  less  gallant  friend 
and  partaker  with  himself  in  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings and  glory  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  writing 
an  account  of  the  services  of  his  friend  capt.  William 
McKennan,  of  the  Delaware  line.  This  interesting 
manuscript  had  been  mislaid,  but  being  recently  found, 
it  was  transmitted  by  a friend  of  Major  Bennett  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan  of  Pennsylvania. 


TO  TIIE  HON.  THOMAS  M.  T.  MCKENNAN. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  thought  proper  at  this  time  to 
furnish  you  from  memory  with  a narrative  of  the 
services  of  your  father  and  my  long  lost  friend,  Capt. 
William  McKennan,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
being  one  of  the  last  of  that  day  that  could  be  able 
to  furnish  you  and  your  children  with  such  a de- 
tail. I flatter  myself  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  family  as  it  has  been  agreeable  to  me  to  nar- 
rate it. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Captain  William 
McKennan  entered  the  army  of  the  revolution  in 
June  or  July,  in  the  year  1776,  as  a second  lieutenant 
in  a company  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Kean, 
in  the  regiment  of  Flying  Camp,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Samuel  Patterson,  of  Newcastle  county,  state 
of  Delaware.  His  services  that  season  were  per- 
formed in  New  Jersey,  generally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Amboy,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hugh  Mercer,  of  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
he  was  appointed  a lieutenant  in  the  Delaware  re- 
giment, and  returned  to  the  state  on  the  recruiting 
service. 

Early  in  the  year  1777  he  joined  the  army  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  active  service  the 
whole  of  the  campaign.  He  served  in  an  excursion 
on  Staten  Island  under  General  Sullivan,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  di- 
visions. On  September  11th  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  where  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  arm,  which,  1 presume,  affected  him 
more  or  less  during  his  life.  After  a very  interestin'* 
campaign,  the  Maryland  division,  with  the  Dela- 
ware regiment  attached  to  it,  retired  to  winter  quar- 
ters at  Wilmington,  under  the  command  of  General 
Smallwood. 

In  May,  1778,  we  and  the  Maryland  division,  by 
general  orders  from  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
left  and  proceeded  to  join  the  main  army  at  that 
place  without  delay,  as  it  was  presumed  the  British 
army  was  making  preparations  to  leave  Philadelphia 
and  to  pass  over  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  and 
proceed  for  New  York.  A few  days  after  our  arri- 
val at  Valley  Forge  the  army  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  Delaware.  We  crossed  that  river  at 
Carroll’s  Ferry,  and  continued  our  march  to  inter- 
cept the  British  army,  which  had  left  the  city,  and 
fell  in  with  them  at  Monmouth,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  28th  of  June.  That  day  month  we 
left  Wilmington.  Your  father  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber who  partook  of  the  honors  of  the  day.  After 
the  battle  was  over,  the  dead  buried,  &c.  &c.,  the 
army  proceeded  to  Brunswick,  anil  celebrated  the  4tli 
of  July,  1778.  We  then  proceeded  to  King’s  Ferry, 
on  the  North  river;  we  crossed  that  river,  and  march- 
ed to  the  White  Plains,  New  York,  where  we  en- 
camped, and  remained  until  September,  when  the 
army  dispersed  in  different  directions.  The  division 
to  which  Captain  McKennan  was  attached  was  or- 
dered to  fatigue  duly  to  West  Point,  to  strengthen 
that  position,  under  the  command  of  GeneraTPut- 
nam.  Here  we  remained  until  we  were  ordered  to 
retire  to  winter  quarters  at  Boundbrook,  New  Jer- 
sey. In  May,  1779,  when  the  army  left  this  place, 
it  dispersed,  some  to  the  state  of  New  York,  others 
to  Connecticut;  but  the  greater  part  hovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  West  Point.  The  Delaware  regi- 
ment remained  in  the  western  part  of  New  Jersey. 
The  army,  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  remained 
inactive;  nothing  material  occuring,  except  march- 
ing and  countermarching,  particularly  the  Delaware 
regiment,  until  we  were  ordered  into  winter  quarters 
near  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

The  winter  proved  very  severe,  and  the  army  suf- 
fered much  from  the  want  of  provisions,  as  supplies 
could  not  be  obtained  from  distant  magazines,  owing 
to  the  excessive  falls  of  snow,  which  prevented  their 
transportation.  Nothing  of  great  importance  occur- 
red while  we  were  in  winter  quarters,  except  that  a 
detachment  from  the  army  made  a descent  on  Staten 


much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Early 
in  April  a general  order  issued  from  headquarters 
for  the  Maryland  division  (including  the  Delaware 
regiment)  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  under  the 
command  of  General  Baron  De  Kalb,  and  proceed 
to  join  the  Southern  army,  under  General  Lincoln, 
to  aid  him  in  his  defence  of  Charleston.  As  it  was 
understood  that  a superior  force  of  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lord  Cornwallis, 
was  pressing  upon  General  Lincoln,  the  division  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  by  land  until  we  arrived  at 
Petersburg.  Virginia.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the 
troops  in  which  had  surrendered  prisoners  of’war. 
This  circumstance  only  increased  our  anxiety,  and 
caused  us  to  push  on  to  join  the  troops  which  were 
out  of  the  city  on  its  fall  and  those  on  their  way 
to  join  the  American  forces,  and  thus  cover  their 
retreat,  should  we  arrive  in  time.  We  arrived  on 
Deep  River,  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Baron  De 
Kalb  was  superseded  in  command  by  Major  General 
Gates,  who,  immediately  on  taking  the  command 
although  the  army  was  almost  destitute  of  provisions’ 
ordered  it  to  proceed  until  we  should  arrive  within 
striking  distance  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  where 
the  British  army  was  concentrated.  We  remained  in 
this  situation  only  two  or  three  days  to  recruit  and 
refresh  the  army  after  a long  and  fatiguing  march, 
when  orders  were  issued  to  parade  at  retreat-beat 
and  wait  further  orders.  ,lt  was  understood  that  Ge- 
neral Gates  meant  to  move  that  evening  in  a direc- 
tion for  Camden  and  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise 
in  tiieir  quarters.  Late  in  the  evening  our  whole  force 
moved  in  that  direction  about  an  equal  distance  from 
our  position  and  Camden;  here  the  advance  of  the 
two  armies  met  on  the  high  road,  exchanged  fire, 
and  fell  back,  each  on  their  main  bodies.  Durin'* 
the  night  General  Gates  selected  his  ground  and 
formed  Ihe  line  of  battle  and  waited  until  day  to  meet 
(he  enemy  in  battle  array.  During  the  night,  it  is 
presumed,  the  British  took  advantage  of  the  aid  of 
the  disaffected  in  that  country  to  reconnoitre  our  po- 
sition. At  early  dawn  they  made  a furious  attack 
on  our  weakest  point,  where  the  militia  were  posted, 
being  ori  the  left  of  our  front  line.  After  the  first 
fire  they  gave  way  and  left  the  field,  although  they 
were  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Virginia  line 
who  made  every  effort  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain.— 
The  attack  on  the  left  of  the  rear  line  was  made  in 

the  same  style  and  eventuated  in  the  same  way. 

The  Continental  troops  arid  the  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware troops  were  left  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle, when  they  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  de- 
voted to  their  country.  Eventually  they  were  put 
to  the  rout,  after  sustaining  serious  loss  of  officers 
and  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Among 
the  number  of  killed  was  Baron  De  Kalh,  highly  es- 
teemed  by  the  whole  army,  both  for  his  gentlemanly 
deportment  and  for  his  accomplishments  as  a soldier; 
with  him  many  other  valuable  officers  and  men 
shared  the  same  fate.  Little  Delaware  felt  she  iiad 

sustained  her  full  share  both  in  officers  and  men. 

Two  field  officers  and  seven  commissioned  offi- 
cers were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  regiments  were 
reduced  to  two  companies,  by  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

We  continued  our  retreat  to  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  battle  ground. 
During  our  retreat  we  collected  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  our  defeated  army.  Hillsborough  was  our 
first  resting  place;  by  the  time  of  our  arrival  there, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a most  deplorable  situation, 
without  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  little  sus- 
tenance. For  some  time  our  situation  was  most  un- 
enviable. After  organizing  and  receiving  supplies 
lor  the  troops,  General  Morgan  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a detachment  of  the  elite  of  what  was 
once  our  army,  to  proceed  south  and  encourage  the 
almost  despairing  whigs,  as  well  as  to  collect  toge- 
ther all  who  would  join  his  standard.  He  eventual- 
ly fell  in  with  Colonel  Tarleton  and  his  desperadoes, 
and  defeated  them  at  the  Cowpens,  taking  many  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Captain  Kirkwood,  of  Delaware,  and 
his  company,  attaotied  to  Gen.  Morgan’s  command, 
shared  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  that  victory,  which 
was  the  first  beam  of  success  that  fell  on  the  southern 
country. 

Alter  Morgan’s  detachment  left  Hillsborough,  the 
supernumerary  officers  without  com  mand,  after  the  re 
mains  of  the  army  were  organized,  returned  to  the 
different  states,  Captain  McKennan  and  myself  in- 
cluded. We  returned  to  Delaware  on  the  recruitin'* 
service.  On  our  arrival,  in  December,  1780,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  that  purpose;  but  for  want 
of  funds,  and  other  reasons,  the  recruiting  service 
did  not  go  on,  and  the  plan  of  substitutes  was  adopt- 
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ed.  In  April,  1781.  Captains  McKennan  and  Queen- 
ault,  Lieutenant  Hyatt  and  myself,  were  ordered  to 
Christiana  Bridge,  in  Newcastle  county,  to  receive 
and  drill  such  substitutes  as  should  be  brought  for- 
ward. We  remained  at  our  post,  performing  the 
duties  required,  until  the  French  army,  from  Rhode 
Island  and  other  detachments  from  the  American 
army,  with  the  commander-in-chief  at  their  head, 
arrived  at  our  post  in  the  month  of  August,  when  we 
received  orders  from  General  Washington  to  follow 
on  to  Virginia.  In  a few  days  we  took  up  our  line 
of  marcl”  for  Baltimore,  where  we  remained  for 

some  days,  when  small  craft  were  prepared  to  take 
us  to  Annapolis,  where  the  French  transports  were 
waiting  for  the  French  troops  to  embark.  On  our 
arrival  at  Annapolis,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Marquis  Fayette.  Alien  the  troops  were  all  on 
board,  the  fleet  of  transports,  with  two  frigates, 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  with  a fair  wind 
down  the  Chesapeake  till  we  arrived  at  Lynn- 
haven  bay,  where  the  French  fleet  was  moored. — 
We  passed  the  mouth  of  York  River,  where  Jay  two 
or  three  French  frigates  blockading  the  entrance.— 
We  lay  that  night  at  anchor  with  the  fleet;  the  next 
morning  the  transports  proceeded  up  James  River 
until  we  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Williamburg, 
Virginia,  where  we  landed  and  joined  the  troops 
which  had  assembled  there.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
had  all  concentrated,  with  General  Washington  at 
their  head,  we  left  Williamsburg  and  proceeded  on  our 
route  to  Yorktown,  where  the  British  army  had  for- 
tified themselves,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. The  whole  army  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 
took  possession  of  the  ground  around  the  town.— 
After  driving  in  their  outposts — which  we  eflected 
without  much  loss  on  our  part — we  completed  the 
•end  we  had  in  view;  which  was  to  form  our  camp  so 
as  .to  encircle  their  whole  outworks.  We  experi- 
enced litte  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  enemy  in 
accomplishing  this.  In  a few  days  after  our  taking 
possession  of  the  ground,  we  had  our  batteries  open- 
ed upon  the  enemy,  and  made  considerable  impres- 
sion on  their  works.  The  firing  was  kept  up 
night  and  day,  until  arrangements  were  made 
to  storm  two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  town,  near 
the  banks  of  the  York  River.  When  the  hour  ar- 
rived to  make  the  attack— which  was  some  time 
after  nightfall— the  two  detachments  moved  raptdly 
on  the  charge,  without  flints  in  their  muskets,  to  pre- 
vent any  tiring-  The  Americans  were  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  Lalayette,  and  the  French  by  the 
Baron  De  Viomeml.  In  the  course  of  a very  short 
time  and  by  a rapid  movement  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  buih  redoubts  were  in  possession  of  the  dif- 
ferent detachments  apparently  at  the  same  instant, 
without  a shot  being  fired  by  either,  lhe  British 
kept  up  a continual  fire  from  every  part  of  their  lines 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  assailants.— 
The  business  was  accomplished  witli  little  loss  on 
either  side,  with  a few  prisoners  taken,  as  the  ene- 
my made  their  retreat  as  soon  as  the  assailants  en- 
tered their  works.  Every  arrangement  had  been 
made  previous  to  the  attack,  it  success  attended  it, 
to  enclose  the  two  redoubts  in  our  second  parallel 
‘line  which  was  accomplished  before  the  light  of  the 
ensuing  day.  The  ground  the  redoubts  occupied 
within  our  enclosure  being  elevated,  gave  us  the 
complete  mastery  over  the  whole  town  and  their 
outworks.  Alter  completing  the  second  parallel  qnd 
opening  our  batteries,  wherein  no  time  was  lost,  vye 
were  enabled  to  direct  our  shells  with  etlectp'-1^ 
Soon  after  our  taking  the  last  position,  the  enemy 

attempted  to  make  their  escape  from  Yorktown  by 

crossing  over  the  nver  to  Gloucester,  which  was  a 
fortified  point. 

After  crossing  over  a considerable  pait  ot  then 
forces  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  night  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  '1  hey  were 
forced  to  recross  the  river  to  their  lormer  position-— 
By  this  time  we  were  lully  prepared  and  in  possession 
of  the  heights  around  the  town,  and  were  strongly 
entrenched  on  both  flanks.  We  considered  the  seige 
near  an  end,  and  in  a day  or  two  alter,  this  pioved  to 
be  the  fact,  for  a full  surrender  was  made  of  tile 
fortress  with  all  its  contents.  After  preliminary  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  their  iorcesAnarched  out 
of  the  town  in  the  presence  and  lull  view  ol  both 
armies,  American  and  rench,  and  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  to  an  open  field  a short  distance  from  the 
fortress,  where  the  British  army,  English,  Scotch, 
and  Hessians,  grounded  their  arms.  They  then 
marched  in  the  same  order  to  their  previous  station, 
where  they  remained  until  arrangements  were  made 
for  their  luture  destination.  Alter  their  movement 
and  the  arrangement  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  armies,  each  division  proceeded  to 
its  destination.  Ttie  Pennsylvanians,  Marylanders, 
and  Delawareans,  under  the  command  of  General 
St.  Clair,  proceeded  to  join  the  army  in  South  Caro- 
lina under  General  Greene,  where  we  arrived,  sifter 


a long  and  fatiguing  inarch,  the  1st  January,  1782. — 
On  our  arrival  we  took  our  station  (the  Delaware 
detachment  commanded  by  Captain  McKennan)  in 
Wm.  Washington’s  legion,  composed  of  the  remains 
of  his  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Delaware  [regiment  under  Captain  Robert 
Kirkwood  and  Captain  Peter  Jaquett,  and  Lieuten- 
ants James  Campbell  and  Thomas  Anderson,  who 
had  been  in  command  of  the  two  companies  of  said 
regiment,  and  remained  with  the  southern  army  since 
the  battle  of  Camden,  when  those  officers  were  re- 
lieved, together  with  invalids,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, &c.,  by  the  troops  under  Captain  McLennan, 
with  Captain  Queenault.  Lieutenants  Hyatt  and  Ben- 
nett, and  returned  to  Delaware.  As  soon  as  the 
army  was  concentrated  under  General  Greene,  it 
proceeded  towards  Charleston,  where  the  British 
army  was  in  force.  The  elite  of  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  the  two  legions  of  Washington  and  Lee, 
with  a detachment  from  the  line  of  the  army,  and 
took  up  its  position  on  the  Ashley  River.  This  de- 
tachment was  under  the  command  of  Major  James 
Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  We  were  constantly 
kept  on  the  alert,  the  whole  part  of  the  command 
being  continually  on  the  lines,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Colonel  John  Laurens,  of 
South  Carolina,  one  of  the  aids  of  General  Wash- 
ington, after  the  seige  of  York,  solicited  and  obtain- 
ed from  the  commander-in-chief  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  state,  where  he  supposed  the  most 
active  services  would  be  required  and  the  last  effort 
would  be  made  by  the  enemy  previous  to  a general 
peace,  which  the  army  fully  expected  would  shortly 
follow.  Colonel  Lawrens  was  appointed  by  Gene- 
ral Greene  to  take  command  of  the  light  troops  on 
his  arrival  from  Yorktown.  The  elite  of  the  army 
under  his  command  kept  in  advance  of  the  army, 
within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy,  Charleston 
being  then  headquarters.  After  the  army  retired  from 
active  duty  the  light  troops  were  still  in  the  field,  sel- 
dom remaining  two  nights  on  the  same  ground,  making 
frequent  excursions  on  the  British  lines,  often  fall- 
ing in  with  the  enemy,  when  skirmishing  would  take 
place,  attended  witli  considerable  disaster  to  both 
parties. 

At  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  attack  a force 
of  the  enemy  on  John’s  Island  uy  crossing  the  Storio 
River,  but  we  were  foiled  in  the  attempt,  owing  to 
the  flood-tide  making  the  river  unfordable  earlier 
than  was  expected.  Part  of  the  troops  did  cross, 
but  were  forced  to  return  and  abandon  the  contem- 
plated attack.  At  another  time  we  made  an  excur- 
sion of  considerable  distance  from  our  position  at 
Dorchester,  on  the  Ashley , to  attack,  if  possible,  a 
large  foraging  party  of  British  from  Charleston,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown.  The  troops  kept 
their  position  in  the  evening,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  along  the  Ashley  River  to  Strawberry  Ferry, 
on  the  Cooper.  By  a forced  march  we  reached  Ha- 
dral’s  point  but  the  enemy  had  received  intelligence 
of  our  pursuit,  and  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the 
rear  of  the  British  furce  embark  for  Charleston. — 
We  were  then  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  our 
position  on  the  Ashley  River.  We  received  orders 
from  our  chief  to  return  by  as  rapid  a march  as  pos- 
sible; General  Green,  being  apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tack from  tiie  British  in  Charleston.  Thus  in  this 
enterprise  we  had  marched  two  hundred  miles.  We 
continued  in  active  position  (though  our  routes  were 
not  far  extended)  until  alter  the  end  of  August,  as  rny 
recollection  serves  me,  when  the  army  received  intel- 
ligence that  a considerable  force  ot  the  enemy  had 
left  Charleston,  and  had  proceeded  south  totheCom- 
bahee  River.  As  soon  as  this  was  confirmed,  a hea- 
vy detachment  was  ordered  from  the  army,  as  well 
as  from  the  light  troops  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Gist,  of  Maryland,  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches  to  attack  and  break  up  the  party  of  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Lawrens,  with  Captain  McKennan, 
having  under  him  the  two  companies  of  the  Dela- 
wares, and  a portion  of  the  cavalry,  pushed  on  in 
advance  of  the  main  body,  being  in  his  own  state 
and  anxious  to  attack  before  the  main  body  reached 
us,  that  he  might  gain  a laurel  for  his  brow  before 
the  cessation  of  arms.  But  fate  bad  directed  other- 
wise. He  brought  on  the  attack,  and,  poor  fellow, 
he  was  killed  the  first  fire!  In  the  fall  of  Colonel 
Laurens  the  army  lost  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, his  country  one  of  its  most  devoted  patriots, 
his  native  state  one  of  its  most  amiable  and  honored 
sons,  and  the  Delaware  detachment  a father,  brother, 
and  friend. 

The  troops,  both  British  and  American,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign  remained  inactive.  The 
sickly  season  having  arrived  the  army  retired  from 
active  service,  and  remained  in  that  situation  until 
it  was  understood  that  the  British  army  was  on  the 
eve  of  evacuating  Charleston,  the  only  position  the 
enemy  held  in  the  southern  states.  Soon  after  Cap- 
tain William  McKennan,  with  his  command,  was 


ordered  to  proceed  to  the  state  of  Delaware,  there 
to  await  further  orders.  We  took  up  our  march  for 
our  destination,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  about  the 
first  of  January,  1783.  Here  we  remained  until 
October  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Delaware 
troops  as  well  as  the  army  of  the  revolution  were 
disbanded,  after  a seven  years ’ war,  with  joy  and  rejoic- 
ing! 

Captain  McKennan  was  the  officer  appointed  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  Delaware  regiment  with 
William  Winder,  of  Maryland,  an  auditor  or  agent 
of  the  United  States.  When  this  was  effected  Capt. 
McKennan  issued  both  the  certificates  for  services 
and  the  land  warrants  to  the  individual  claimants,  or 
to  their  attorneys,  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

The  foregoing  is  a correct  statement  of  facts  from 
memory  after  a lapse  of  upwards  of  fifty  years.  I 
acted  my  part  through  the  whole  scene. 

C.  P.  BENNETT. 


MADEMOISELLE  LE  NORMAND. 


Translated  for  the  National  Intelligencer  from  a Paris 
Journal. 

A thick  veil  has  again  fallen  over  futurity;  the  hand 
that  formerly  raised  the  veil  is  stricken  by  death; 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  was  snatched  away  from 
her  pursuits  of  occult  science  on  the  25th  of  June. 
It  is  the  principal  event  of  the  week,  and  the  only 
one  which  has  caused  any  excitement;  but  the  de- 
mise of  a person  so  celebrated,  and  who  had  so  many 
customers  of  both  sexes  among  the  higher  classes  as 
Mile.  Le  Normand,  could  not  fail  to  excite  much 
sensation.  Established  on  the  most  solid  basis;  brought 
into  notice  by  extraordinary  success;  sanctioned  by 
the  most  famous  names  of  her  era,  the  repute  of  the 
modern  Sybil  has  been  sustained  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  revolutions  and  vicissitudes  of 
every  kind;  she  has  triumphed  over  severe  trials, 
braved  skepticism,  disdained  threats,  ridicule,  and 
finally  every  doubter  by  the  mysterious  and  surprising 
persuasion  of  her  powers. 

From  her  earliest  years  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand 
held  correspondence  with  the  celestial  intelligences. 
She  was  only  seven  when  she  felt  all  at  once  enlight- 
ened. Her  first  essay  in  the  art  of  divination  was 
at  the  convent  of  the  benedictines,  where  she  began 
to  learn  her  catechism.  The  little  scholar  announced 
that  the  superior  was  to  be  removed.  The  oracle 
was  severely  punished,  but  the  event  proved  her  right. 
Then,  pursuing  her  career,  the  child  to  whom  futuri- 
ty unveiled  its  secrets,  indicated  the  name,  titles,  and 
antecedents  of  the  person  who  would  take  the  place 
of  the  dismissed  superior.  There  were  many  candi- 
dates, and  the  place  was  disputed  for  a long  time. — 
The  nomination  did  not  occur  for  six  months  after- 
wards, and  then  the  event  justified  all  the  details  of 
the  inspired  scholar. 

It  was  thus  a decided  vocation;  nothing  could  pre- 
vent its  accomplishment.  The  science  of  looking  into 
the  future  is  not,  however,  to  be  received  from  Plea- 
ven  with  impunity;  this  second  sight  imposes  an  ar- 
duous mission,  which  must  be  fulfilled,  and  Mile.  Le 
Normand  accepted  it  resolutely.  On  quitting  the 
convent  she  established  herself  as  a pythoness.  The 
time  was  favorable  for  fantastical  pretensions,  agita- 
tion and  disorder  spread  on  all  sides,  the  future  veiled 
itself  in  clouds;  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  Sybil  was  welcome  in  the  midst 
of  gloomy  uncertainty  and  awful  enigmas.  But  what 
a sad  privilege  was  hers!  What  awful  secrets  were 
revealed  to  her  by  the  hitherto  untold  book  of  fate! 
The  pack  of  cards  would  often  fall  from  her  hands 
at  the  sight  of  the  sorrowfukevents  they  disclosed! — 
There  was  naught  but  mourning  and  blood  in  those 
black  and  red  cards!  After  the  courtiers — who  com- 
posed at  first  and  for  a short  time  the  principal  of 
her  patrons — the  grotto  of  the  Sybil  was  occupied  by 
fierce  mountaineers.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Romans  consulted  augurs;  they  had  heard  of  the 
Sybil  of  Cum®,  and  they  thought  themselves  quite 
equal  to  the  Gracchi,  Scipio,  or  Brutus,  when  they 
went  to  consult  the  citess  Le  Normand. 

Three  men  presented  themselves  one  evening  at 
her  house,  and  asked  her,  in  a laughing  way,  to  re- 
veal to  them  their  destiny.  She  took  their  hands  in 
hers,  and  started  back  with  horror.  “Speak  without 
fear,”  said  the  younger  of  the  three;  “we  have  bold 
minds,  and  whatever  may  be  our  decree  we  shall 
hear  it  without  shrinking.”  Not  being  able  to  con- 
trol her  emotion,  the  Sybil  continued  shuffling  her 
cards;  her  voice  failed  her,  she  could  not. articulate 
a word.  She  finally  yielded  to  the  imperative  com- 
mands of  her  three  visiters,  who  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  her  inauspicious  words;  their  gaiety  did 
not  abate  when  they  heard  themselves  threatened 
with  a bloody  death.  “It  is  quite  clear  that  the  ora- 
cle is  mistaken,”  said  they  as  they  went  out;  “if  ti.e 
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revolution  destroys  us,  we  shall  all  three  perish  the 
same  day,  the  same  hour,  and  at  the  same  place.” 
“That  is  true,”  replied  one  of  them;  “this  woman 
did  not  know  what  she  was  saying  in  predicting  that 
I should  fall  before  either  of  you,  and  that  my  ob- 
sequies would  be  splendidly  attended,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  would  insult  your  last  mo- 
ments. She  has  columniated  the  people;  what  if  we 
denounce  her  to  the  tribunal?”  “Bah!  we  must  allow 
some  license  to  prophecy;  the  Sybil  was  never  dis- 
turbed.” So  saying,  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  St. 
Just,  (the  three,)  went  to  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  where  they  thought  of  other  things  than  the 
citoyenne  Le  Normand.  The  death  of  Marat,  which 
happened  but  a short  time  after,  fulfilled  one  part  of 
the  oracle.  St.  Just  and  Robespierre  went  again  to 
visit  Sybil;  but  she  was  upon  her  guard,  and  did  her 
best  to  lessen  the  effect  of  her  first  prediction.  Un- 
fortunately, other  consultations  found  her  less  pru- 
dent, and  her  prophetic  ardor  was  near  hurrying  her 
to  a prison  from  which  no  one  then  went  out  but  to 
the  scaffold.  The  greatest  prophets  are  subject  to 
such  mishaps.  Entirely  occupied  with  the  destinies 
of  others,  they  never  think  of  drawing  their  own 
horoscope,  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised 
by  dangers  which  could  have  been  easily  avoided  if 
they  would  only  have  taken  the  trouble  to  contem- 
plate the  lines  of  their  own  hands  and  deal  the  cards 
for  themselves.  The  reaction  of  the  8th  of  Ther- 
midor  saved  Mile.  Le  Normand.  Had  she  foreseen 
this  denouement  ? This  is  what  has  never  been  pro- 
ved. For  the  rest  the  prosecution  of  which  she  was 
near  being  the  victim,  only  added  to  her  celebrity. 
Hardly  had  she  entered  again  her  own  laboratory, 
when  she  received  the  visit  of  a young  woman  in 
deep  mourning,  sad  and  downcast.  “Your  grief  is 
lawful,  madam,”  said  the  Sybil;  “but  you  must  have 
expected  ihe  blow  which  has  fallen  on  you.  This 
misfortune  was  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  which  has  already  been  told  you.”  How 
do  you  know?”  cried  the  young  widow,  putting  aside 
her  black  veil.  “I  know  that  a high  destiny  has  been 
foretold  you.”  “And  this  prediction?”  “Will  be 
realized.”  These  words  were,  if  not  a consolation, 
at  least  a softening  for  the  grief  of  the  widow. — 
Josephine  Beauharnias  turned  from  the  idea  of  a dis- 
mal past  to  look  forward  to  a splendid  future.  Her 
Creole  imagination  was  much  affected  by  these  two 
prophecies,  which  at  twenty  years  distance  from  each 
other  promised  a crown.  The  Parisian  Sybil  con- 
firmed the  oracle  formerly  pronounced  by  the  sorce- 
ress ol  Martinique.  It  needed  nothing  more  to  make 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  the  fashion  among  the 
beauties  of  the  directory — Madame  Tallien  and 
Madame  Recamier,  and  many  other  graceful  and 
gifted  women,  the  examination  of  whose  fair  hands 
opened  a new  era  in  the  salons  of  the  Luxembourg. 
But,  alas!  this  double  prediction  is  seriously  threaten- 
ed as  being  false.  The  widow  of  the  Viscount  Beau- 
harnais  marries  a little  officer  of  fortune,  scarcely  a 
general,  and  soliciting  a command  that  is  refused 
him.  “It  is  a poor  match,”  say  they  to  Josephine; 
“you  are  about  to  commit  a foolish  action  which  you 
will  repent  deeply.”  It  is  true  that  in  marrying  him 
J abdicate,  thought  she.  The  dreams  of  ambition 
were  sacrificed  to  the  impulses  of  her  heart.  How- 
ever. before  the  knot  was  tied  which  was  to  enchain 
her  future  life,  the  lovely  widow  went  once  moie  to 
consult  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand,  and  persuaded 
Bonaparte  to  accomprny  her.  The  Sybil  explored 
the  hand  of  her  visitor,  consulted  her  cards,  and  sai4: 
•“Nothing  is  changed  in  your  future  prospects.”  She 
then  took  the  hand  of  the  young  general  in  hers  and 
•contemplated  it  w'ith  much  emotion.  The  lines  in 
this  hand  brought  to  the  view  of  the  Sybil  the  plans  of 
battles  and  brilliant  paths  conducting  the  victor  to  the 
height  of  power.  Bonaparte  had  come  to  her  care- 
less and  incredulous,  and  from  sheer  complaisance, 
to  gratify  what  he  thought  a charming  caprice  of  Jo- 
sephine; but  when  the  Sybil  spoke  of  his  secret  de- 
signs and  of  his  warlike  projects,  as  well  as  of  the 
fortune  of  his  arms,  he  listened  with  astonishment, 
■“i  will  endeavor  to  realize  your  oracle,”  said  he,  as 
ihe  retired.  “And  I,”  said  Josephine,  leaning  with 
pride  on  the  arm  of  Bonaparte,  “I  do  not  doubt  that 
a glorious  destiny  is  in  store  for  me.” 

On  another  occasion  Madame  de  Stael  went  to 
consult  Mile.  Le  Normand.  It  was  during  the  con- 
sulate. The  times,  as  predicted  by  the  prophetess 
were  in  rapid  accomplishment.  All  the  celebrated 
personages  of  the  epoch  had  paid  her  their  tribute. — 
Recently  returned  to  Paris,  and  wishing  to  know  the 
■exact  slate  of  the  affairs  of  the  day,  Madame  de 
Stael  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  Sybil,  who,  among 
•other  things,  said  to  her:  “Your  mind  is  preoccupied 
with  a.  step  you  are  about  to  take  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  be  much  dissatisfied  with  its  results.”  In  fact 
Madame  de  Stael  was  to  be  received  on  the  morrow 
by  the  first  consul.  Bonaparte  knew  that  the  distin- 
guished blue  stocking  had  the  loftiest  pretensions,  and 


meant  to  treat  with  him  as  on  a footing  of  perfect 
equality;  he  knew,  also,  that  Madame  de  Stael  had 
not  spared  him  in  conversation;  had  blamed  him  for 
much  he  had  done;  and  had,  he  thought,  made  common 
cause  with  many  of  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  and  the  Pyramids  might,  in  this 
instance,  have  achieved  a new  victory;  it  was  in  his 
power  to  attach  to  his  triumphal  car  one  of  the  most 
influential  minds  of  the  day;  and  this  precious  acqui- 
sition would  only  have  cost  him  a few  gracious  words, 
and  a slight  indemnity  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs,  claimed  by  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker.  But 
the  great  captain  thought  that  would  be  paying  too 
dear  for  such  a laurel.  He  therefore  received  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  in  the  midst  of  a numerous  circle,  and, 
far  from  addressing  her  on  any  of  those  subjects 
which  would  emblazon  her  talents,  he  asked  her 
bluntly:  “Have  you  seen  the  Magpie  and  the  Maid? 
it  is  the  fashionable  piece.”  Astonished  at  such  a 
question,  so  unexpected,  Madame  de  Stael  hesitated 
how  to  answer.  The  first  consul  added:  “They  say 
now  that  we  have  a seditious  Magpie.”  This  last 
stroke  deprived  Madame  de  Stael  of  all  faculty  of 
reply.  She  was  silent;  and  the  first  consul  not  wish- 
ing further  to  annoy  her,  turned  his  back  on  her, 
and  addressed  his  conversation  to  some  more  favored 
individual.  Besides  the  grievances  he  fancies  he  had 
experienced  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  de- 
tested literary  women.  This  is  a whim  that  many 
great  personages  have  had  in  common  with  him. — 
After  this  memorable  audience,  Madame  de  Stael, 
collecting  her  scattered  thoughts,  recalled  to  her- 
self the  words  of  Le  Normand.  She  returned  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Sybil,  and  ever  after  granted  her  that 
entire  confidence  which  was  respectfully  continued 
by  one  of  our  doctrinaire  Ministers,  (the  Duke  de 
Broglie)  the  son-in-law  of  de  Stael.) 

The  high  destinies  predicted  to  Madame  Beauhar- 
nais  were  realized;  but  this  strange  fortune  was  soon 
to  experience  a reverse.  One  day  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine went  into  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor  in  great 
distress.  “I  know  the  project  you  are  meditating 
against  me,”  said  she:  “you  will  sacrifice  me  to  a 
state  policy.  The  act  of  divorce  is  already  prepar- 
ed.” It  was  true;  the  empress  was  correctly  inform- 
ed; but  how  had  she  learnt  this  state  secret,  known 
only  to  a few  intimate  counsellors?  “I  will  dis- 
cover the  author  of  this  treason,”  said  the  emperor, 
“and,  whoever  it  is,  l will  find  means  to  punish  him.” 
“Be  tranquil  and  just,”  said  Josephine;  “there  is  no 
traitor  in  your  family,  nor  among  your  consellors.” 

In  order  to  prevent  innocent  people  from  being  sus- 
pected, the  empress  continued,  “She  who  predicted 
my  elevation  has  also  announced  my  downfall.  1 
have  learnt  all  from  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.” 
An  hour  afterwards  the  Sybil  was  taken  before  the 
minister  of  police.  “Well,”  said  Fouclie,  in  a ban- 
tering tone,  “have  you  read  in  your  cards  that  you 
were  to  be  arrested  to-day?”  “No,  I thought  1 was 
ordered  here  for  a consultation,  and  I have  brought 
my  cards  accordingly.”  So  saying,  with  a simple 
and  tranquil  air,  Mile.  Le  Normand  spread  out  her 
cards  upon  the  table  of  the  minister.  Fouche  recol- 
lected that  when  he  first  came  to  Paris,  as  a mere 
deputy  to  the  national  convention,  one  of  his  friends 
conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the  Sybil,  who  then 
uttered  to  him  these  remarkable  words:  “You  have 
already  been  in  an  elevated  position,  but  you  will  be 
placed  still  higher.”  The  first  part  of  this  oracle  al- 
luded to  an  adventure  which  signalized  the  youthful 
career  of  Fouche.  One  day,  in  presence  of  all  the 
population  of  Nantz,  he  ascended  in  a balloon,  and 
performed  the  voyage  which  was  fatal  to  Philaster 
du  Rosier.  This  lucky  excursion,  pretty  bold  on  the 
part  of  a young  professor  of  philosophy,  established 
the  popularity  of  Fouche,  and  afterwards  aided  him 
in  his  election  as  deputy  for  the  Loire  Inferieure. — 
Thus,  one  elevation  brought  on  another.  The  minis- 
ter reprimanded  Mile.  Le  Normand  very  sharply  upon 
some  of  her  oracular  flights;  but  she  continued  to 
shuffle  and  distribute  her  cards,  saying  from  time  to 
time  in  a low  voice,  “Always  the  knave  of  spades.” 
The  reproaches  of  Fouche  were  just,  and  the  Sybil 
felt  them  so.  Two  years  before,  she  had  chosen  her 
abode  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  whence  she  ruled  over 
all  the  Fauburg  St.  Germain, flattering  by  her  predic- 
tions the  hopes  of  the  royalists.  This  was  black  in- 
gratitude towards  the  empress  Josephine,  who  had 
loaded  her  with  kindness.  But  Josephine  was  about 
to  be  divorced;  and,  besides,  in  glancing  at  the  future. 
Mile.  Le  Normand  promised  nothing  on  the  part  of 
Providence.  Fouche  said  not  a word  concerning  the 
divorce;  he  resumed  his  conversation,  observing  to 
the  Sybil  that  she  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  where  she 
would  remain  a long  time.  “How  do  you  know  that?” 
said  Mile.  Le  Normand.  “Here  is  a knave  of  spades 
that  will  let  me  out  sooner  than  you  think.”  “Ah! 
the  knave  of  spades  will  have  that  power?”  “Yes; 
for  he  represents  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  your  succes- 
sor.” 


The  fall  of  the  empire  re-established  Mile.  Le  Nor- 
mand in  all  her  fashionable  honors.  She  had  been 
persecuted  for  having  predicted  the  restoration;  the 
emperor  Alexander  had  honored  her  with  a consulta- 
tion; nothing  was  wanting  to  her  glory;  the  only  thing 
she  now  had  to  do  was  to  endeavor  to  make  money 
by  the  peaceful  practice  of  her  magical  science,  and 
she  did  so  with  unabated  success  and  a mysterious 
celebrity,  which  remained  with  her  to  the  last.  For 
forty  years,  Mile.  Le  Normand  lived  in  the  Jive  de 
Tournon , No.  5:  the  grotto  of  the  Sybil  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  at  the  bottom  of  the  court-yard.  Over 
the  door  was  the  sign  of  the  prophetess.withthe.se 
words,  “Mademoiselle  Le  Normand,  Bookseller.'1'1  The 
profession  of  soothsayer  is  not  recognised  by  our  im- 
perfect laws;  but  all  sorts  of  business  must  have  a 
special  title  in  order  to  obtain  a license,  therefore 
Mile.  Le  Normand  took  the  quality  of  bookseller,  in 
order  to  receive  her  clients  and  expound  her  prophe- 
cies without  giving  offence  to  the  police,  the  succes- 
sors of  the  dukes  of  Otranto  and  Rovigo;  it  was  in 
the  capacity  of  bookseller  that  she  was  inscribed  in 
the  National  and  Royal  Almanac. 

You  rang  at  the  bell  of  the  oracle’s  house  and  the 
door  was  immediately  opened  by  a servant,  who  in- 
troduced you  into  a cabinet  which  contained  nothing 
sybilline.  Mile.  Le  Normand  disdained  all  the  trap- 
pings which  belong  to  vulgar  magicians;  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  no  phantasmagoria;  the  interior  of  her 
apartment  was  quite  simple,  and  corresponded  to  her 
sign  of  bookseller. 

There  were  ranged  along  the  wall  about  thirty 
volumes.  These  were  the  works  of  the  pythoness 
herself.  The  prophetic  remembrances,  Les  Souvenirs 
Propheliqu.es,  La  Reponse  a M.  Hoffman  journalist e,  Les 
Memoires  HisLriques,  and  five  or  six  other  productions 
more  or  less  cabalistic.  Mile.  LeNormand  soon  made 
her  appearance;  she  was,  of  late  years,  a short,  fat, 
rosy  little  woman,  her  head  decorated  with  a wig  of 
very  light  hair,  and  an  immense  turban  half  orien- 
tal; the  rest  of  her  dress  was  that  of  a butter-wo- 
man. 

“What  do  you  wish?”  she  asked  of  her  visiter.  “Ma- 
dame, I come  to  consult  you.”  “Well,  sit  down. 
How  high  will  you  go?  I have  various  prices  for  my 
skill — ten,  twenty,  and  as  high  as  four  hundred  francs.” 
“I  will  take  the  worth  of  a louis.”  “Very  well — 
come  near  this  tableand  give  me  your  hand.”  “There 
it  is.”  “No,  not  that;  give  me  the  left  hand.  How 
old  are  you?  What  is  the  flower  you  like  the  best, 
and  to  what  animal  have  you  the  greatest  repug- 
nance?” All  these  questions  were  made  in  a monoto- 
nous and  usual  tone,  and  at  every  reply  the  Sybil  ex- 
claimed, “very  well;”  then  shuffling  the  cards,  she 
offered  tbdm  to  you,  saying,  “Cut  with  your  left 
hand.”  Then  turning  over  the  cards,  she  spread 
them  on  the  table,  one  by  one,  revealing  your  horo- 
scope with  a volubility  that  was  extremely  difficult 
to  follow.  One  would  have  thought  she  was  reading 
in  a book,  or  rather  that  she  recited  a lesson  got  by 
heart.  Amidst  this  torrent  of  words,  which  seemed 
at  first  destitute  of  all  meaning,  one  would  be  struck 
all  at  once  w'ith  a ray  of  light.  The  Sybil  excelled, 
especially,  in  describing  the  character,  the  tastes,  and 
fancies  of  the  person  who  was  before  her;  and  it  was 
not  by  the  countenance  that  she  was  guided,  for  she 
hardly  looked  at  you;  all  her  science  all  her  penetra- 
tion appeared  to  be  in  the  combinations  of  the  cards, 
which  rarely  deceived  her.  She  generally  told  you 
much  of  your  past  life,  and  the  generality  of  those 
who  consulted  her  have  declared  that  her  prophecies 
were  almost  always  realized.  More  than  this;  those 
who  consulted  her  always  received  good  advice  along 
with  her  prophetic  conversations.  “Thanks  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Le  Normand,”  said  the  princess  de  V.,  “I 
have  lived  thirty  years  without  either  doctor  or  law- 
yer.” “I  have  never  failed  to  consult  the  Sybil  of 
the  Rue  de  Tournon  before  committing  any  foolish 
act,”  said  another  great  lady,  “and  I have  been  very 
lucky,  for  all  my  follies  have  succeeded.”  M.  ***, 
de  VJicademie  Frar.cnise,  visited  her  every  week  regu- 
larly. Among  her  votaries  are  many  celebrated 
names:  Barras,  Tallien,  the  painter  David,  prince 
Talleyrand,  Garat  the  singer,  Talma,  General  Mo- 
reau, the  duke  da  Berri.  A great  many  distinguish- 
ed persons  corresponded  with  her.  Almost  all  the 
beautiful  women  in  the  fashionable  world  have  con- 
sulted her.  If  Madamooiselle  Le  Normand  left  me- 
moirs— if  she  preserved  all  the  letters  which  were 
addressed  to  her — if  she  kept  a register  of  the  names 
of  all  those  who  had  recourse  to  her  art,  those  papers 
will  sell  for  much  more  than  51)0,000  francs  which, 
it  is  said,  is  ihe.  fortune  she  leaves. 

Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  can  never  be  replaced; 
it  is  in  vain  that  vulgar  fortune-tellers  aspire  to  sup- 
ply the  void  her  loss  has  made.  Faith  is  extinguish- 
ed; the  last  of  the  Sybils  is  dead;  the  tripod  is  over- 
turned; the  cards  are  confusedly  scattered;  farewell 
the  great  and  little  game  of  fortune!  The  kingdom 
of  the  future  now  belongs  to  none! 
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Business  review.  . Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  have  confirmed  former  statements,  that  the  har- 
vest of  small  grain  taken  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  coun- 
try is  a full  average  product  in  quantity,  and  of  superior 
-quality  and  weight.  Very  few  local  failures  have  occur- 
red and  they  are  of  limited  extent.  I he  quality  of  flour 
will  be  very  superior,  and  in  that  respect  the  people  have 
a blessing  of  which  few  will  imagine  the  extent  Vastly 
more  of  die  general  health  of  the  community  depends 
upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  bread  they  eat,  than  is 
supposed  There  must  be  a handsome  surplus  of  this 
year’s  grain  that  will  want  a foreign  market,  and  the 
more  can  be  spared,  as  from  present  appearances,  an 
excellent  crop,  an  uncommon  yield,  of  Indian  corn,  is 

almost  realized.  , . , , , , , , 

The  August  rams  which  have  deluged  some  places, 
have  been  general;  and  generally  friendly  we  are  told,  to 
all  the  growing  crops,  including  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  There  has  been  extensive  injury  done  in  some 
places,  as  every  year  occurs  more  or  less,  and  in  some 
places  the  deluge  has  injured  the  wheat  tnat  remained 
out  in  stacks.  ' But  upon  the  whole,  a more  genial  or  ee- 
nerous  yield  from  kind  old  mother  Earth,  has  seldom,  it 
ever,  been  enjoyed  by  those  who  nil  her.  The  early  and 
the  latter  crops, 'vegetable  and  fruit,  all  in  abundance  and 

1,1  'Fh^business  markets— New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  ail  announce  a wholesome  revival 
of  trade— a prospect  of  doing  a clever  fail  business— and 
generally  fur  cash  or  its  equivalents. 

There  seems  to  be  more  confidence  acquired  too  in 
the  stability  of  our  existing  system  in  relation  to  manu- 
factories, if  we  arc  to  judge  by  the  renewed  vigor  with 
which  that  essential  department  cf  general  interest  is 

conducted.  , ... 

In  stocks  and  exchanges,  we  have  not  a variation  since 

our  last  worth  noticing.  a . 

Upwards  of  30  00U  bushels  of  wheat  were  afloat  in 
Baltimore  harbour  Iasi  Monday,  all  of  which  found  rea- 
dy market  at,  or  within  a few  cents  of  one  dollar,  say 
from  95  to  St  04  cents. 

Alabama.  The  Mobile  papers  give  a complete  list 
of  the  members  of  congress  elected,  and  ot  die  mem- 
bers of  die  state  legislature.  The  congressional  delega- 
tion stands  6 Van  Bi.ren,  1 whig;  senate  19  Van  Buren, 
if  whigs;  house  of  delegates,  62  Van  Buren,  3s  whigs. 

American  reprints  of  English  works.  Under  the 
new  Canada  tariff,  all  American  reprints  of  English  co- 
nvritdit  works  are  in  effect  prohibited.  Newspapers 
containing  such  works,  are  to  be  charged  with  letter 
postage;  extras  or  pamphlets  containing  them  are  to  be 
seized.  There  is  much  cumplaint  at  this  in  Canada. 

A Queer  Division.  An  assignee’s  notice  in  the  Wash" 
iiwton  N C.  Whig,  announces  fur  sale  among  other  ar- 
licles,  ‘‘an  interest  in  a negro  mail,  named’Pe'ter,  it  being 
one  third  of  one  eighth  of  said  negro.’ 

Artesian  wells.  It  is  intended  to  penetrate  8 or  900 
metres,  for  water  for  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.  1 he 
well  at  Grenelle  i?  550  metres.  It  it  he  correct  that  the 
temperature  increases  one  degree  lor  every  32  metres  in 
depih  they  will  obtain  water  ot  about  100°  Fahrenheit, 
and  thereby  lie  able  to  sustain  their  plants  in  winter,  as 
jf  in  a warm  climate. 

Baltimore  Fire  Department.  We  learn  from  the 
Sun  mat  me  Fire  Department  of  this  city  is  thus  constt- 

JU  Whole  number  of  active  firemen  3,574;  number  of 
honorary  members  1,042;  number  of  apparatus  77;  num- 
ber of  nailery  engines  12;  number  of  suction  engines  26; 
number  of  hose  carriages  33;  number  of  feet  ot  hose 
58,500;  fire  ladder  and  hlc  escape  1. 

Brazil.  Rio  Janeiro,  19th  July.  The  Brazilian 
Chambers  were  engaged  in  discussing  measures  to  raise 
tuxes  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the  revenue;  towards  sup- 
ulyint.  which  the  emperor  had  givgn  up  twenty-live  thou- 
sand'pounds  sterfing  from  his  civil  list.  1 he  emperor 
has  ordered  a college  to  he  established  at  his  own  expense 
in  which  two  hundred  orphan  girls  may  be  educated  at 

the  same  time.  , , T 

Montevideo  was  tranquil  on  the  23d  June,  i he  Bra- 
zilian charge  d’uffairs.  having  been  grossly  insulted  by 
an  Italian  Officer  in  the  service  of  the  Montevideo  go- 
vernment addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  ot  the  state 
to  obtain  satisfaction;  which  having  not  been  granted 
agreeably  to  his  claim,  he  went  on  board  of  one  of  the 
Brazilian  men  of  war  stationed  in  that  port  and  demand- 
ed his  passport. 

British  Coffee.  The  London  Shipping  Gazette  slates 
that  saw  dust  produced  fro-ti  mahoganyyhas  been  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  in  that  country,  to  the  extent 
of  300  tons. 

Cabinet.  The  hon.  John  Q.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  left  Washington  on  Wednesday  on  a visit  to 
Bedford  Springs.  The  President  is  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Canal  Craft.  The  line  boat  Cincinnati,  one  of  the 
new  class  of  canal' craft,  came  in  from  Rochester  this 
morning,  and  attracted  no  little  attention  from  her  im- 
mense proportions.  She  is  ninety-seven  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  and  will  stow  between 
decks  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  or  four  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat — just  such  a description  of  vessels  as  is 
wanted  in  the  grain  carrying  trade  between  this  city  and 
the  mills  located  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal. 

[Buffalo  Com.  Ado. 


Copy  Right  Clob.  A cop  yright  club  has  been  form- 
ed in  New  York.  The  object  of  the  club,  as  expressed 
in  its  circular,  is  “to  procure  the  enactment  of  such  law 
or  laws  as  shall  place  the  literary  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  in  reference  to  copy-right, 
on  just,  equitable,  and  proper  grounds.”  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  club  was  held  at  the  Athenaeum  hotel,  on  the 
23d  J uly,  at  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members: — Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  President;  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  Vice  President;  Cornelius  Matthews,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Everet  A.  Duyckinck,  Recording 
do;  A.  W.  Bradford,  Treasurer;  Chas.  F.  Hoffman,  C. 
F.  Briggs,  Park  Goodwin,  John  Keese,  Robert  Tomes, 
and  C.  J.  Raymond,  Executive  Committee. 

Cotton.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  urging  go- 
vernment to  allow  a drawback  upon  duty  paid  on  cotton 
exported.  At  present  foreign  buyers  are  limited  to  the 
quantity  in  bond.  By  the  change  they  would  also  have  the 
stocks  to  choose  from.  'Pile  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
revenue  affairs,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  are 
favorable  to  this  plan. 

Deaths.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Minor,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  died  at  that 
place  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wernwag , well  known  throughout  Virgi- 
nia, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  as  a skillful  constructor  of 
bridges,  an  enterprising,  warm  hearted,  useful  man,  died 
on  Saturday  lust  at  his  residence  at  Harpers’  Ferry,  Va., 
having  attained  to  the  age  of  73  years. 

Col.  Benjamin  Pickmun,  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the 
16th  ins'aiit,  of  injury  received  in  an  upset  of  his  car- 
riage. Col.  P.  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country,  having  for  many  years  represented  his 
town,  county,  and  district,  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  executive  council,  and  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

At  Framingham,  on  the  13th  instant.  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Kellogg,  aged  87  years.  Dr.  K.  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
it  not  the  oldest  clergyman  in  Massachusetts;  having 
been  ordained  at  Framingham  in  January,  1771. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Homer,  D.  D.,  of  Newton,  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  lith  instant,  just  two  days  pre- 
vious to  that  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  at  ihe  advanced  age  of  84 
years,  was  ordained  at  Newiun  in  February,  1785,  about 
one  year  antecedent  to  the  former. 

Judge  William  Halsey,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was 
taken  off  by  apoplexy  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  irist. 
age  73 — having  been  born  in  the  same  county  in  1770. — 
He  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  N.  J.  bar  for  half 
a ceniury,  having  qualified  in  1791. 

Judge  Lucas  Elmendorf,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  passed  instantly  from  apparent  health  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  whilst  at  Albany  on  the  21st  instant,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  served  as  a distinguished 
representative  in  congress  from  1797  to  1S03;  and  since, 
as  presidential  elector,  surrogate,  firstjudge  of  the  coun- 
ty, &.c.  He  was  a man  of  remarkable  mental  and  phy- 
sical vigor, — and  was  greatly  respected. 

Glass  fifes,  it  is  staled  in  the  Courier  des  Lyons, are  now 
substituted  for  iron  pipes  used  to  convey  water  in  aque- 
ducts, &c.  They  are  manufactured  at  Rive-de-Gier; 
when  covered  and  the  joints  connected  with  bitumen, 
will  hear  a higher  pressure  and  cost  thirty  per  cent,  less 
than  iron. 

Improvement  in  whaling.  M.  Ackerman,  surgeon 
in  the  French  navy,  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  the  successful  result  of  an  experiment  of 
introducing  into  the  harpoons,  in  a hollow  tube,  prussic 
acid,  and  thus,  with  a poisoned  weapon,  murdering  the 
being,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of  the  line  and  reel. 
We  move  that  this  notion  be  referred  to  a committee  of 
Nantucket  men.  By  the  way,  we  observe  an  article  in 
the  American  over  ihe  signature  of  Professor  Stewart, 
showing  that  tins  new  “French’’  notion,  originated  five 
or  eight  years  since  in  Baltimore,  where  it  was  then  dis- 
cussed. 

Indians  for  London.  A body  of  Chippeway  war- 
riors, sages,  and  squaws,  arrived  yesterday  in  the 
city  from0 Canada  on  their  way  to  England,  and  have 
taken  temporary  quarters  at  Howara’s.  They  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  Rouge  et  Koir,  and  are  going  to 
England,  we  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the°annuity  duo  them  from  the  British  government. 

[N.  Y.  Cour. 

Iron.  There  are  at  this  time  constructing  in  Liver- 
pool sixteen  or  seventeen  vessels  of  iron,  but  not  one  new 
ship  of  wood  is  building  on  the  stocks. 

Iron  canal  boats.  The  Troy  and  Oswego  line 
(says  the  Troy  Whig)  are  now  building  three  iron 
steamers  with  Ericsson’s  propellers,  in  addition  to  one 
already  built;  intended  for  towing  on  the  river  and  ca- 
nals. One  of  these  boats  will  also  be  put  on  the  north- 
ern canal.  If  they  should  he  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose intended,  they  will  work  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
canal  transportation  business.  About  3,000  horses  are 
now  employed  in  towing  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  several 
hundred  drivers;  allot  whom  would  be  turned  out  of 
employment  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  should  the 
steam  propellers  be  generally  introduced. 

Land  slide  at  New  Orleans.  We  learn  from  the 
New  Orleans  papers  that  the  Levee  at  that  city  com- 
menced giving  way  on  the  19th  ult.  Up  the  22d  ult.  it 
had  not  ceased  to  slide.  The  cause  of  this  disaster, 
which  the  Bulletin  characterizes  as  “truly  melancholy,” 
is  said  to  have  been  an  unusual  rise  in  the  Mississippi 


river,  the  duration  of  which  was  very  protracted,  follow- 
ed by  a rapid  decline.  The  Tropic  says — “The  front  of 
four  or  five  squares,  from  the  beef  market  down  to  the 
river,  is  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  wharf 
presents  an  appearance  as  if  a whirlwind  had  swept 
along  it.  The  earth  is  cracked  and  sunk  to  the  verge  of 
the  markethouse.  In  some  cases  houses  are  half  turned 
over,  and  others  sunk  a foot  beneath  the  level  of  terra 
firma.  The  scene  presented  to  the  eye  is  one  of  devas- 
tation,  which  will  require  thousands  of  dollars  to  repair 
the  injury.” 

Methodist  Episcopal  chttkch.  Whole  number  of 
members  in  the  U.  States,  1,063,951;  in  Texas  3,738;  in 
Liberia,  846,  total  1,068,636.  Increase  since  last  year 
154,624.  There  are  yet  living  who  joined  this  church 
when  it  did  not  contain  50,000  members.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  about  300,000  members. 

Mormons.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  nf  the  16th  ult. 
says:  “We  learn  by  a gentleman  from  Warsaw,  that  a 
meeting  of  the  people  of  Hancock  county,  to  be  held  at 
Carthage,  was  called  for  to-day,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion their  relation  with  the  Mormons.  It  is  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  exists  against  them,  and  appre- 
hensions of  a serious  riot  and  outbreak  were  entertain- 
ed. The  people  of  that  section  of  the  state  are  as  hearti- 
ly tired  of  the  Mormons  as  ever  the  citizens  of  Missouri 
were,  but  they  have  suffered  them  to  obtain  so  strong  a 
foothold  that  no  power  can  exist  which  can  deprive  them 
of  their  positions,  or  induce  them  to  abandon  their  pre- 
sent residence. 

Natural  history.  The  Boston  Atlas  states  that 
Mr.  Cushing,  minister  to  China,  has  undertaken  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  objects  in  Natural  History,  for  the  Na- 
tural History  society  of  Massachusetts. 

N.  P.  Willis.  In  an  extravaganza  of  Tait’s  Edin- 
burg Magazine,  Bon  Gaultier,  the  satirist,  describes  an 
aerial  voyage,  during  which  he  lights  down  at  Timbuc- 
too,  and  finds  N.  P.  Willis  king  of  that  happy  land. — 
Willis  “set  his  subjects  to  knocking  down  cockatoo  with 
the  boomerang”  (whatever  that  is)  for  their  amusement,’ 
but  finally  abdicated  his  crown  to  accept  the  place  of 
fireman  in  the  steam-engine  of  the  balloon — a charming 
contrast  of  vocations. 

Quicksilver  mine  in  France.  Mr.  Arago  recently 
imparted  to  the  Academy  of  Science  information  of  the 
discovery  of  a quicksilver  mine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Toulouse.  The  announcement  is  said  to  have  created 
some  sensation  in  the  public  mind. 

Rail  Road.  In  1829  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
rail  road  company  offered  a premiumof  £500sterl.  fora 
locomotive  that  would  haul  20  tons  on  a level  railway  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  Railroad  Journal  gives  an 
account  ofa  locomotive  on  the  Pottsville  and  Reading  rail- 
road, which  on  an  accurate  trial  ofits  power,  took  a train 
of  100  coal  cars,  weighing,  including  engine  and  tender, 
205  tons,  and  carrying  335  tons  of  coal,  a distance  of  88 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  12  9-10  miles  per  hour.  The  aggregate 
of  tons  was  540  of  2, 250  libs.  each.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
engine  with  water  and  fuel  13  6 10  tons. — on  lour  dri- 
vers 8 13-100  tons — cylinders  12  by  19  inches.  That 
company  is  now  making  money  by  transporting  2,250 
pounds  of  coal  from  Pottsville  to  Richmond,  a distance 
of  94  miles  at  $1,40.  At  that  rate  the  freight  on  the 
above  single  load  came  to  $498,  and  with  a suitable 
number  of  turnouts  or  a double  track,  quite  a number  of 
trains  can  pass  over  the  road  daily.  It  is  believed  that 
coal  can  be  carried  on  a good  road  at  the  rate  of  $1,10 
per  ton  per  100  miles. 

Revolutionary  worthies.  Col.  Louis  Dulingpre, 
who  served  on  board  the  French  fleet  which  brought 
general  Rochambeau  and  the  French  army  to  America 
during  the  revolution,  and  who,  immediately  on  arrival, 
volunteered  into  the  land  forces  and  served  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  died  a few  days  since  at  the  Manor  house  of 
Mde.  Desaulles,  St.  Hyaeinthe,  Canada,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  the 
16th  April,  1754.  Two  of  his  daughters  reside  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Deacon  Nathan  Beers,  of  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  has 
just  been  allowed  arrears  of. pension  as  a soldier  of  the 
revolution,  amounting  to  $3,360.  He  is  90  years  old,  and 
his  first  wife  lives  to  share  his  good  fortune. 

Died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  ult.,  James  Little, 
aged  83  years,  formerly  of  Baltimore.  He  served  at  Fort 
McHenry,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  after  in  the 
“Hulk”  privateer,  and  was  taken  by  the  British,  and 
again  taken  by  the  French,  and  fought  the  battles  of  his 
country  under  the  flag  until  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  remained  a prisoner  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Roaches  are  now  troublesome.  A small  quantity 
of  poke-root,  boiled  until  the  juices  are  extracted,  and  that 
mixed  with  a little  molasses,  and  placed  in  their  track,  is 
said  to  be  a sovereign  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

Temperance  reform.  Father  Matthew  is  in  Man- 
chester; he  occupies  nine  hours  a day  administering  the 
pledge.  During  his  visit  to  Leeds,  he  administered  the 
pledge  to  6000!  In  Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  to  7000!  In 
Huddersfield,  on  Wednesday,  his  visit  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  similar  success.  Even  in  York,  (a 
place  which,  comparatively  speaking,  had  never  hither- 
to felt  the  existence  of  total  abstinence,)  he  gave  the 
pledge  to  2000.  In  the  county  of  Cornwall,  there  are 
370,000  inhabitants,  10,000  of  whom  are  miners,  and  70,- 
000  teetotalers;  and  of  this  large  body  there  were  but 
five  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  last  assizes!  Thus  absti- 
nence lessens  crime  and  abates  misery. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Margaret  brought  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  I Oth;  and  the  Britannia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
3d  inst.  in  14|  days,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
19th  August.  The  Caledonia  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  the  13th,  in  10  days  passage. 

Advices  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal from  England,  give  the  strongest  assurance  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  and  Haalilio,  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
in  a fair  way  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  doubtless  succeed  in 
establishing  amicable  relations  with  that  country  on 
a permanent  basis.  They  were  to  leave  London  for 
Paris  about  the  1st  of  September — and  will  probably 
return  to  this  country  in  October,  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Haalilio  has  been  quite  un- 
well— at  one  time  seriously  so — but  when  the  Bri- 
tannia left  he  had  nearly  recovered  his  health. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  harvest.  The  weather  having  proved  pro- 
pitious for  maturing  the  grain,  they  were  busy  in 
getting  it  in,  and  in  promises  to  be  abundant  every- 
where. The  corn  market  was  depressed  accordingly. 

There  were  serious  rumors  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
intending  to  resign. 

Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  on  the  24th  Au- 
gust by  the  Queen  in  person. 

The  Irish  army  bill  was  finally  passed  on  the  9th. 
Ayes  125,  nays  59. 

The  House  of  Commons  voted  .£5000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  in- 
to the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  public  health. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  raised  a discussion  re- 
specting free  and  slave-holding  countries,  in  which  the 
old  ground  of  the  right  of  search,  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  British  law  which  gives  liberty  to  the  slave 
when  he  touches  the  soil,  was  gone  over  ad  nauseam. 
The  Attorney  General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
under  the  clause  of  the  treaty  for  the  mutual  surren- 
der of  criminals,  if  the  offence  of  the  party  took  its 
character  only  from  the  slavery  of  the  accused,  he 
would  not,  under  the  bill  before  the  house,  be  deli- 
vered up.  Mr.  Buncombe  adverted,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  to  some  instructions  said  to  have  been 
given  by  the  American  government  to  its  officers,  in 
contravention  of  the  Washington  treaty.  He  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government 
on  this  subject,  and  asked  him  to  lay  the  instructions 
on  the  table.  Sir  Robert  refused,  adding  that  he  saw 
no  ground  for  the  imputation.  Ultimately,  the  bill 
passed  through  the  committee,  as  also  did  a similar 
bill  between  this  country  and  France,  for  the  surren- 
der of  criminals. 

The  late  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  declaration  in 
favor  of  free  trade  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  last  ses- 
sion, and  his  assumed  backsliding  since,  and  the  ge- 
neral prostration  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country — all  these  subjects  were  brought  be- 
fore the  house  a few  days  since  by  Mr.  Ewart,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Bright,  the  new  member  for 
Durham,  made  his  first  essay  as  a parliamentary 
speaker.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a little  nervous 
in  first  addressing  so  critical  an  assembly,  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  confidence,  and  delivered  rather  a hap- 
py speech. 
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Lord  Brougham  made  a furious  onslaught  upon 
President  Tyler  and  his  son  in  the  Plouse  ol  Lords  a 
few  evenings  back,  when  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were 
incidentally  discussed.  “A  person,  named  Tyler, 
said  to  be  a son  of  the  President,  has  taken  part  in 
the  repeal  agitation!”  exclaimed  the  noble  lord,  who 
proceeded  to  say  that  “no  one  was  answerable  for 
the  fooleries — the  excessive  fooleries — of  his  fami- 
ly.” Lord  Brougham,  while  thus  severe  on  the  son, 
styled  the  sire  the  “accidental  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;”  but  he  could  not  believe,  unless  he  saw 
the  document  with  his  own  eyes,  that  that  function- 
ary had  written  the  letter  attributed  to  him  in  favor 
of  repeal.  This  eccentric  peer  is  a good  hater — he 
never  attacks  any  one  without  throwing  heart  and 
soul  into  the  conflict,  and  his  assault  upon  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union  and  his  first  born  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man. 

The  question  of  emigration  was  incidentally  discus- 
sed in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  poor  law  bill.  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ler  objected  to  the  discretionary  emigration  clause  in 
the  bill,  which  gave  to  the  local  authorities  the  se- 
lection of  the  colony  to  which  paupers  might  be  con- 
veyed. Mr.  Buffer  feared  that  the  feeling  in  such 
cases  would  be,  not  to  send  the  poor  emigrants  to  the 
colony,  where  they  would  thrive  best,  but  to  that  to 
which  they  could  be  sent  cheapest.  Canada  being 
nearest,  and  where  labor  was  less  wanted,  would,  he 
suspected,  engross  this  kind  of  emigration. 

Ireland.  On  the  8th  the  repeal  rent  for  the  week 
was  announced  to  be  £1,355. 

The  Cork  grand  jury  have  refused,  by  fifteen  to 
five,  to  adopt  an  anti-repeal  petition. 

Tara  hill  repeal  meeting.  On  the  15th  Aug. 
decidedly  the  greatest  meeting,  as  admitted  on  all 
hands,  took  place  at  this  memorable  spot,  that  has 
ever  yet  occurred  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 

The  reporter?  of  the  various  papers,  whig,  lory, 
and  radical,  alike,  agree  with  O’Connell’s  description 
of  this  being  the  crowning  gathering  of  the  repeal 
agitation.  The  day  selected  being  a strict  holi- 
day in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  (the  festival  of 
the  Assumption,)  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting. 
Mass  was  celebrated  three  or  four  times  before  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  Catholics 
whose  bones  were  mouldering  beneath,  and  who  fell,  j 
according  to  the  notion  of  all  present,  in  the  cause  of 
their  country.  O’Connell’s  speech  was  in  his  best 
style — more  earnest  and  impassioned,  and  less  flip- 
pant than  usual.  “I  feel,”  exclaimed  he,  “the  awful 
responsibility  to  my  country  and  my  Creator  which 
the  part  I have  taken  in  this  great  movement  imposes 
upon  me.”  “We  regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to 
this  speech,  owing  to  the  many  demands  upon  our 
space.  It  is  more  remarkable,  however,  for  the  deep 
and  subdued  spirit  of  earnestness  which  marked  it, 
than  for  anything  novel  or  striking.  This  meeting 
has  excited  greater  alarm  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
connected  with  the  repeal  movement,  than  any  for- 
mer one — or  indeed  all  put  together.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writes:  1 have  just  returned  from  it,  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  (in  opposition  to  my  pre- 
vious views)  that  the  imperial  parliament  has  now  to 
choose  between  fuff  redress  of  Irish  grievances,  the  re- 
peat of  the  union,  or  civil  war.  1 feel  assured,  too, 
that  unless  the  first  be  very  soon  granted,  fully  and 
freely,  one  of  the  last  two  will  be  the  only  alterna- 
tive. O’Connell,  or  “The  Liberator,”  (as  he  is  ge- 
nerally styled)  left  Dublin  at  nine  this  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  two  hundred  carriages,  and  proceeded  in 
procession,  with  banners,  olive  branches,  blind  har- 
pers, &c.  to  the  Hill  of  Tara,  eighteen  miles  distant. 
Nearly  every  conveyance  had  been  engaged  for 
weeks  previous,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I succeeded  in  procuring  a seat  on  a “jounting  car,” 
an  hour  later.  The  entire  distance  of  18  Irish  miles 
was  one  continued  chain  of  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  coronetted  carriages,  barouches,  cars, 
carts,  drays,  &c.  down  to  the  stout  pair  of  pedal  sup- 
porters with  which  every  Irishman  is  well  provided. 
Very  many  had  left  Dublin  the  night  before  on  foot, 
some  came  from  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  but  all 
pressed  eagerly  onward  to  the  hill.  The  road  sides 
were  lined  with  aged  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
wearing  green  branches,  and  rending  the  air  with 
cheers  and  shouts  for  repeal! 


Our  vehicle  could  not  get  within  two  miles  of  the 
hill,  both  sides  of  the  road  beyond  being  filled  with 
unharnessed  horses  and  cars.  We  walked  on  through 
the  dense  masses  of  people,  pouring  onward  and  bear- 
ing us  along  in  their  tide,  but  all  peaceful  and  sober, 
and  remembering  the  sentiment,  which  waved  on 
many  banners,  that  “The  man  who  commits  a crime 
gives  strength  to  the  enemy.”  A triumphal  arch 
bore  the  inscription,  “We  hail  with  joy  Ireland’s  Li- 
berator;” and  another  claimed  “Ireland  for  the  Irish 
and  the  Irish  for  Ireland.” 

On  nearing  the  platform,  the  mass  of  people,  ex- 
tending over  the  various  summits  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  estimated  to  number  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand,  became  almost  impenetrable;  but  at 
length,  half  crushed  and  suffocated,  I came  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  O’Connell,  who  stood  before 
me,  with  his  high  forehead  half  hidden  by  his  travel- 
ling cap  and  his  massive  features  quivering  with  ex- 
citement, as  he  poured  forth  with  solemn  and  thril- 
ling earnestness  the  torrent  of  his  fiery  indignation 
against  the  Saxon  oppressors. 

The  scene  was  exciting  enough.  Here  was  the 
ancient  place  of  Ireland’s  original  kings.  Here  was 
the  spot  where  they  were  elected,  and  here  the  ac- 
tive chieftans  bound  themselves  by  all  the  pledges  of 
honor  and  religion  to  defend  their  country  against 
the  stranger.  Here,  in  ‘Temora  of  the  Kings,’  was 
Christianity  first  preached  to  the  monarchs,  and  here, 
on  this  day,  held  sacred  by  Catholics  as  the  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin,  were  the  rights  of  their  religion 
performed.  The  bard  of  Erin  has  sung  mournfully 
of  ‘The  harp  that  once  in  Tara’s  halls  the  soul  of 
music  shed,’  and  to-day  that  harp  awoke,  and  the 
melodies  of  the  olden  time  resounded  from  Rath-na- 
Riogh,  and  the  Dumba-na-Ngiall,  and  Rath-na- 
Seanaidh. 

More  recent  and  yet  more  stirring  associations  are 
here.  In  the  eventful  ’98  here  was  a fierce  battle, 
and  here  are  the  rude  entrenchments,  and  in  their 
midst  the  mound  beneath  which  are  buried  in  one 
grave  a hundred  massacred  Irishmen,  whose  remains, 
I was  there  told  (but  for  the  honor  of  human  nature 
I would  fain  disbelieve  it)  the  commander  of  the 
British  army  at  first  ordered  to  be  given  to  his 
bounds!  'At  the  head  of  their  grave  stands  the  “Lia 
Fail,”  or  stone  of  destiny,  on  which  were  crowned 
the  ancient  monarchs  of  Ireland;  a false  one  having 
I been  transferred  to  Scotland  and  thence  to  England. 

What  scenes  could  more  strikingly  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  Irishmen?  An  adventure  of  my  own  among 
them  to-day  will  give  you  a faint  idea  of  their  en- 
thusiasm. I have  penetrated  the  crowd  around  the 
“ Croppies'  Grave .”  Upon  it  were  kneeling  the  friends 
of  the  murdered,  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  depar- 
ted; and  they  arose  and  brushed  the  drops  from  (heir 
eyes,  others  would  take  their  places.  Stern  faces 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  among  them  was  one  who 
wore  the  fragments  of  a hat  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed on  that  very  spot  in  ’98.  Is  not  the  boldness  of 
his  avowal  a strong  symptom/  My  appearance  made 
me  a marked  object  among  the  frieze  coats,  and  I 
heard  mutters  about  the  “Saxon.”  To  quiet  them, 
I told  the  apparent  leader  that  I was  not  an  English- 
man, but  an  American.  His  whole  face  lighted  up, 
and  exclaiming,  “an  American  is  it?  Welcome  to 
Ireland,  sir,” — he  turned  to  the  lowering  throng  and 
cried,  “Boys,  here  is  an  American — three  cheers  for 
him!” 

The  cheers  were  most  heartily  given,  with  up-tost 
hats,  and  he  continued — “He  is  from  America,  the 
only  free  country  in  the  world;  three  times  three!” 
and  again  their  shouts  rang  out.  “Clear  away  the 
grave,”  he  then  said,  “and  let  the  American  gentle- 
man see  it.  Rlease  to  walk  over  it  sir.  It  is  ten. 
yards  long,  and  here  are  thrown  in  a hundred  fine 
boys,  murdered  by  Saxon  treachery,”  I complied 
with  his  request,  and  as  I was  then  endeavoring  to 
escape,  he  said,  “Might  I make  bould  to  ask  lave  to 
take  your  hand,  sir,  before  you  go?”  I of  course  gave 
it,  and  they  all  then  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands, 
thrusting  their  hands  over  each  other’s  heads,  and 
saying,  “Welcome  to  ould  Ireland,  sir.  Welcome  to 
Ireland.  We  have  rough  hands  but  warm  hearts.” — 
Again  they  gave  three  times  three  cheers,  and  the 
distant  groups  catching  the  sound,  re-echoed  the 
shouts  till  the  whole  hill  of  Tara  resounded  with 
cheers  for  America. 

It  would  be  more  prudent  to  shake  a torch  over  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  than  to  excite  such  materials. 
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O’Connell  was  wiser.  He  made  no  appeal  to  their 
passions,  but  there  on  the  ancient  seat  of  Ireland’s 
power,  forcibly,  but  calmly,  declared  the  Union  a 
nullity — void  in  principle,  in  right,  and  in  constitu- 
tional law.  He  declared  it  null,  because  no  authori- 
ty was  vested  in  the  legislature  to  pass  an  actof  Union; 
null,  because  it  was  caused  by  iniquity,  bribery,  and 
corruption;  null,  because  financially  unjust,  imposing 
on  Ireland,  with  her  debt  of  only  twenty  millions, 
one-half  of  the  burden  and  taxes  of  England’s  debt 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-six  millions;  null,  because 
it  destroyed  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
farming  interests  of  Ireland — and  therefore  he  pro- 
tested before  Heaven  and  earth  that  there  was  really 
no  Union  between  the  two  countries. 

He  adjured  them  to  act  peaceably  and  quietly,  but 
firmly,  determinedly.  He  laughed  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  threats,  and  said  that,  brave  as  the  army 
was,  “Ireland,  roused  as  she  now  is,  could,  if  they 
made  war  on  us,  furnish  women  enough  to  beat  the 
entire  of  the  Queen’s  forces.  He  cautioned  them 
against  Ribbon  societies,  which  alone  he  feared. — 
He  maintained  that  the  Union  being  void,  the  Queen’s 
prerogative  gave  her  the  right  to  issue  writs  for  an 
Irish  Parliament.  This  a “Preservative  society” 
would  solicit  from  her,  and  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  twelve  months  cannot  possibly  elapse  with- 
out having  a “hurra  for  our  parliament  in  College 
Green!” 

He  announced  the  appointment  of  repeal  magis- 
trates and  arbitrators  to  settle,  without  expense,  the 
disputes  of  the  people,  without  employing  the  go- 
vernment officers.  This  will  be  a very  pregnant  move- 
ment. His  last  words  said  most  truly  that  “here  are 
thousands  of  persons  assembled,  with  force  enough 
to  carry  any  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  and  yet  they 
separate  with  the  tranquillity  of  schoolboys  breaking 
up  in  the  afternoon.” 

Such  is  the  brief  but  comprehensive  abstract  of  his 
speech,  but  no  words  can  express  the  reception  by 
the  multitude.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a 
sea  of  heads  upturned  to  the  “Liberator,”  eager  for 
the  sounds  which  his  stentorian  voice  spread  around. 
At  every  pause,  shout  after  shout  made  the  earth 
shake,  and  he  might  well  say  that  they  were 
“enough  to  recall  to  life  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  old 
Ireland.” 

They  departed  peacefully  and  joyously.  Not  one 
did  1 see  drunk;  not  one  used  his  shillelagh;  they  met 
and  parted,  by  the  hundred  thousands,  like  a band  of 
brothers.  Whatever  a spectator  might  think  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  he  must  feel  that  the  sight  of 
so  many  Irishmen,  with  their  hot  blood  kept  down 
by  the  moral  authority  of  their  leader  to  lreedom, 
passing  over  with  a laugh  the  accidents  on  the  road, 
which  elsewhere  would  have  aroused  a fierce  fight, 
smiling  on  even  the  “Saxon”  dragoons,  who  were 
posted  on  the  way  three  miles  from  the  hill,  and  re- 
turning to  their  homes  as  peaceably  as  a New  Eng- 
land congregation  of  a Sabbath  afternoon,  was  truly 
sublime.  W.  M.  G. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  on 
Friday,  the  4lh  instant,  Mr.  O’Connell  read  a letter 
which  he  had  received  from  M.  Ledru  Rollin.  Al- 
luding to  a speech  by  Mr.  O’Connell  mentioning  the 
recent  repeal  demonstration  in  Paris,  the  writer  said 
that  the  intention  of  the  “French  Democrats”  had 
been  perfectly  understood;  it  was,  “to  express  a pub- 
lic testimony  of  sympathy  in  the  glorious  struggle  of 
an  entire  people  for  independence,  for  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  for  nationality.”  A matter  of  form 
separated  the  Repealers  and  the  French  Democrats — 
“you  are  monarchical,  we  are  not  so;”  but  they  had 
a common  enemy — “the  enemy  of  equality  and  of 
liberty  all  over  the  world — the  English  Aristocracy.” 
“We  offered  a testimony  of  sincere  and  profound 
sympathy  for  a peaceable  and  legal  struggle;  but  in 
case  the  Tory  government  should  violate  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  law,  which  serves  you  as  a refuge,  we  be- 
lieve that  France  will  offer  you  other  aid  against  aug- 
mented dangers.” 

The  London  Times  of  the  14th  has  the  most  des- 
ponding article  which  has  yet  appeared  in  its  columns 
on  this  now  alarming  subject  of  repeal.  A crisis,  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  not  distant.  One  or  two 
exciting  debates  have  taken  place  in  the,  parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  anomalous  state  of  that 
country,  which  have  exhibited  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  party  attacking  with  great 
bitterness,  the  do  nothing  policy  of  the  government. 

The  New  York  Herald  Man.  At  a late  public 
meeting  O’Connel  abused  the  whigs  as  being  as  bad 
as  the  tories  and  also  gave  the  cut  direct  to  Mr.  James 
Gorden  Bennett,  of  New  York.  It  appears  that  M r. 
Bennett  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  handed  his 
card  to  “Tom  Steeie,”  “O’Connell’s  Head  Pacifica- 
tor,” requesting  at  the  same  time  ah  introduction  to 
the  Father  of  Repeal.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Father  oi  Repeal  looked  at  the  card  he  said — “He  is 
a person  with  whom  1 can  have  nothing  to  do — he  is 


the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  one  of  the  most 
infamous  gazettes  ever  printed,  and  I shall  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  him.”  Upon  hearing  this  Mr.  Bennett 
rose  to  depart,  but  the  meeting  being  very  full,  it  was 
only  by  the  chairman’s  assistance  that  he  was  enabled 
to  struggle  out  amid  the  groans  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  next  day  O’Connell  again  referred  to 
Mr.  Bennett.  He  said,  when  he  saw  the  card  of  that 
individual,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  man 
who  had  gained  such  notoriety  by  his  slanderous  as- 
saults on  the  respectable  portion  of  society  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  New  York  Herald  was  a disgrace  to  litera- 
ture. and  when  he  spoke  severely  of  such  journals, 
he  no  more  intended  to  cast  a reflection  upon  the 
American  press  at  large,  than  if  he  spoke  in  just  terms 
of  the  London  Satirist,  or  the  John  Bull,  as  examples 
of  the  London  press,  or  as  intending  to  apply  it  to 
such  papers  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  or  the  Exami- 
ner. He  called  upon  all  public  men  to  denounce  the 
James  Gorden  Bennetts  of  the  press  wherever  they 
were  met  with.”  (Cheers.) 

Wales.  The  Rebecca  riots  in  S.  Wales  still  con- 
tinue, and  have  hitherto  defied  the  most  energetic 
measures  employed  to  put  them  down.  Another 
event  has  complicated  the  evils  under  which  the 
people  of  Wales  now  groan. 

The  copper-masters  of  the  neighborhood  of  Swan- 
sea, owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  that  arti- 
cle, have  found  themselves  under  the 'necessity  of 
reducing  their  workmen’s  wages.  A turn-out  has 
been  the  consequence,  and  several  thousands  of 
them  are  voluntarily  without  employment.  But  this 
strike,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  will  be 
thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  miners  and  colliers, 
who  are  associating  together  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  openly  avowed  pur- 
pose of  a simultaneous  turn-out  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  They  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  orga- 
nized, and  have  already  enrolled  from  30,000  to 
40,000  members. 

Religious  controversies.  The  Protestant  As- 
sociation, at  a meeting  held  on  Tuesday  week,  adopt- 
ed a memorial,  which  was  signed  by  the  president, 
vice  presidents,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
society,  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  fearfully  rapid  spread  of trac- 
tarianism,  and  praying  their  lordships  to  exert  their 
influence  in  suppressing  its  extension. 

Memorials  are  reaching  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates 
daily,  some  from  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant Association,  and  others  from  particular  pa- 
rishes throughout  the  country. 

Iron  company.  The  estates  and  property  of  the 
British  Iron  Company,  which  cost  them  <£1,644,726 
15s.  4d.,  and  which  were  valued  in  1841  at  <£1,  078,- 
667,  are  now  offered  for  200,000. 

New  bank.  A deputation  from  the  Bank  of  Bri- 
tish North  Ameriea,  consisting  of  Sir  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Bart.,  and  Mr.  James  John  Cummins,  directors, 
had  an  interview  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer on  Thursday,  at  his  residence  in  Downing 
street. 

Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  August  commission- 
ers of  the  Established  church  voted  61  to  33  to  ap- 
prove Lord  Aberdeen’s  bill  as  it  stands.  Rev.  Dr. 
Cunningham,  late  minister  of  Trinity  College  at 
Edinburgh,  had  preached  his  farewell  sermon  pre- 
vious to  coming  to  America  to  examine  our  literary 
and  educational  institutions. 

FRANCE. 

From  France,  the  news  is  of  little  interest.  Queen 
Christina  is  still  busy  in  striving  to  recover  power  in 
Spain,  and  rumors  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
are  still  rife.  The  French  have  established  a camp 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  tribes  of  that  regency. 

The  harvest  is  about  an  average;  and  the  weath- 
er favors  getting  it  in.  The  grapes  are  neither  so 
fine  or  juicy  as  in  general,  and  the  vintage  crop  will 
be  rather  small.  The  Vendange,  always  a merry 
time,  will  commence  next  week.  We  have,  thank 
God,  plenty  of  grain  in  this  country,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  want  for  food,  and  prices  are  becoming 
lower  now  that  the  state  of  the  harvest  returns  are 
known.  The  best  bread  in  Paris  at  present  is  6§d. 
the  two  kilogrammes,  or  4 lbs.  8 oz.  English;  second 
bread  5d.  and  5jd.  Meat — beef,  mutton,  and  veal 
4)d.  to  5*d.  per  lb.,  pork  5d  to  6d.  per  lb. 

SPAIN. 

The  revolution  completed.  Espartero  is  an 
exile.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  7th  in  the  Ma- 
labar. He  had  not  landed  there,  but  was  expected 
to  proceed  to  England,  when  his  dutchess  shall  have 
joined  him.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  where 
he  embarked  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  from  the  sol- 
diery commanded  by  Genera!  Concha;  he  got  on 
board  tbe  steamer  Betis,  from  thence  to  the  Mala- 
bar; this  took  place  on  the  30th. 


Concha  entered  Cadiz,  dissolved  the  National  mili- 
tia, and  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  the  regent:  many  of  the  officers,  among 
them  Meriani  who  arrived  here  in  the  steamer,  join- 
ed the  duke  on  board  the  Malabar;  together  with 
his  staff  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  on  board. 

The  duke  of  Baylen  assumed  the  functions  of 
guardian  of  the  queen,  July  30th. 

Espartero’s  successors  have  declared  the  queen  to 
have  attained  her  majority.  The  future  events  in 
that  country  will  not,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  in- 
sure tranquillity.  Persons  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  drawing  up  the  project  of  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a council  of  state. 

Espartero  has  published  an  address  to  the  people, 
denying  that  he  had  been  false  to  his  trust,  but  not 
resigning  his  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  new  go- 
vernment. This  has  caused  them  some  embarrass- 
ment. The  Junta  of  Barcelona  have  yielded  to  the 
central  government  and  published  a proclamation  to 
that  effect. 

The  minister  of  finances  has  realized  twenty-one 
millions  of  reals,  which  have  been  advanced  to  him 
by  the  capitalists  upon  bonds  on  the  Havana. 

General  O'Donnell  will  immediately  embark  for 
Cuba. 

It  is  now  fixed,  that  there  will  be  no  further  re- 
gency, and  the  queen  will  begin  to  reign  as  soon  as 
the  Cortes  has  voted  the  project  that  the  ministry 
will  present  to  declare  her  of  age.  Till  then  things 
go  on  as  at  present.  [Chronicle. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  dates  to  the  30th  of  June  are  received. 
The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  29th  ult.  contains 
translations,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
and  ceremony  of  installing  Santa  Anna  on  the  13th 
of  June,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  the  his- 
tory and  substance  of  which  are  given. 

HAYTI. 

Port  au  Prince. — A second  insurrection,  more  se- 
rious than  the  one  heretofore  announced,  has  broken 
out  at  Aux  Cayes,  whilst  Gen.  Revera  was  in  the 
north  of  the  island  quelling  the  insurrection  caused 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  that  direction.  The  new  dis- 
turbance is  a more  serious  affair,  as  being  a strife  for 
power  between  the  mulattoesand  negroes.  The  for- 
mer have  had  the  reins — though  the  latter  constitute 
four-fifths  of  the  population.  The  “rebels”  were 
headed  by  one  calling  himself  “King  Solomon  the 
first;”  their  numbers  were  stated  at  two  thousand. — 
The  National  Guard  and  all  the  citizens  of  Port  au 
Prince,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  ordered  to 
prepare  for  immediate  march  to  assist  in  repelling 
the  rebels.  The  “patriots”  at  Aux  Cayes  were  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  Lazara.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  a battle  was  fought  near  Aux  Cayes,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  having  105  kil- 
led, and  a large  number  wounded.  The  patriotism 
of  Geneal  Lazara  is  questioned  by  the  muiattoes,  he 
being  black,  and  a very  capital  officer.  Continual 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  parlies. 

Later.  On  the  15th  August  the  new  insurgents  . 
abandoned  their  pretensions  near  Aux  Cayes.  Re- 
vera arrived, — the  insurgents  then  marched  into  the 
place  and  threw  down  their  arms.  No  arrests  had 
followed,  but  it  was  thought  Revera  would  severely 
punish  the  leaders.  He  seems  to  be  an  efficient  of- 
ficer. 

CANADA. 

The  Montreal  Transcript  says,  that  on  the  28th 
ult.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Q.  C.,  entered  a nolle  prosequi 
in  the  cases  of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Edmund  B. 
O’Callaghan,  and  Thomas  Storrow  Brown,  implicat- 
ed in  the  late  insurrections  in  Canada. 
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PRESIDENT  TYLER  is  at  the  Virginia  Spiings. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  J. 
C.  Spencer  esq.,  was  still  at  Bedford  Springs  on  Sa- 
turday. His  health  had  somewhat  improved  since 
he  lel'iWashington,  but  he  was  yet  very  feeble,  and 
will  probably  remain  at  the  springs  for  a number  of 
days. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  visited  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  and  was  received  with  the  usual  honors. 

THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  C.  A.  Wick- 
liffe,  esq.,  left  the  seat  of  government  on  Monday 

morning,  on  a short  excursion  to  Winchester  springs. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EMBASSY.  The  Washington 
Capitol  states  that  Count  Zabrelo,  charge  d’affaires 

from  Russia,  arrived  on  the  1st.  inst.  and  took  lodging* 
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at  Galabrun’s  National  Hotel.  The  count  is  to  fill  the 
Baron  Bodisco’s  place,  while  the  latter  pays  a visit  to 
his  native  land.  We  regret  to  state  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a clerk  in  the  war  department,  and  the  father 
of  the  Baron’s  accomplished  wife,  departed  this  life 
on  Thursday  evening  in  Georgetown;  which  may 
probably  cause  a delay  in  the  proposed  visit. 

[Pennsylvanian. 

SMUGGLING  ON  THE  LAKE  FRONTIER. 
The  monotony  of  fashionable  life  at  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle island  of  Mackinac,  in  Lake  Huron,  has  been  re- 
lieved by  an  extensive  seizure  of  British  goods,  on 
their  way  to  Lake  Superior.  They  consist  of  English 
cloths,  and  were  secretly  carried  across  the  lines  at 
Buffalo  to  be  conveyed  to  Lake  Pointe,  Lake  Supe- 
rior. It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  prevent  smuggling 
on  this  frontier,  so  extended  is  the  coast,  and  so  nume- 
rous are  the  facilities  for  defrauding  the  revenue. 

THE  SANTA  FE  TRADERS.  The  largest  com- 
pany ot  Santa  Fe  traders  which  has  ever  gone  out, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  wagons,  left 
Independence  (Missouri)  on  the  24th  ult.  under  the 
escort  of  Capt.  Cooke,  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  will  continue  with  the  caravan  to  Santa  Fe,  if 
necessary  for  its  safety. 

Recent  accounts  from  Beni’s  Fort  and  the  plains, 
induce  the  confident  belief  that  the  caravan  which 
went  out  in  the  spring,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  troops,  have  reached  their  destination 
without  molestation  from  the  Texians. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  ship  Levant  Commander  H.  N. 
Page,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  Saturday  last, 
having  on  board  Mr.  Proffit,  (late  representative  in 
congress  from  Indiana)  minister  to  Brazil,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Hackett,  his  private  secretary,  whom  she 
is  to  land  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
Pacific  and  round  the  world.  The  Levant  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her  class  in  the 
navy.  Her  battery  consists  of  18  medium  32  poun- 
ders, and  two  long  68  Paixhans. 

A party  have  received  permission  from  the  navy 
department  to  take  passage  in  the  Levant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  interior  of  South  America.  It 
consists  of  Passed  Midshipman  I.  G.  Strain,  Edmund 
Christie,  Dr.  J.  C.  Reinhart,  Master’s-mate  J.  W.  W. 
Dyes;  and  Edward  Donnelly. 

Orders.  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton  has  been  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  new  steamer  Princeton,  now 
in  progress  of  completion  at  Philadelphia. 

The  naval  general  court  marshal,  which  has  been 
sitting  on  board  the  U.  States  ship  Pennsylvania,  at 
Norfolk,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  adjourned  sine  die 
on  4th  inst. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  Captain  Samuel  L. 
Breese  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
new  frigate  Cumberland,  at  Boston,  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Chronicle  says:  “The  time  of  departure  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  return  of  the  Delaware  cannot  be  posi- 
tively stated  at  present.” 

Commodrre  Morgan.  The  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
25th  August  says:  It  is  understood  that  Commodore 
.Morgan,  has  been  recalled  from  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  on  account  of  difficulties 
with  the  department.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Tangier  atfiair  was 
“bungled”  (no  other  word  is  so  expressive)  through 
this  officer’s  self  sufficiency,  which  no  doubt  was 
equally  manifest  on  other  occasions, will  not  be  surpri- 
sed at  this  recall,  but  will  rather  wonder  that  it  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

East  India  squadron.  Macao  papers  of  15th 
April  say:  The  French  frigate  Erigone  and  the  U. 
State  frigate  Constellation  were  at  the  Bogue.  The 
commanders  had  gone  to  Canton  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Erigone  saluted 
the  English  flag  at  Hong  Kong — the  Consultation  did 
not.  The  commander  of  the  Constellation  was  right 
according  to  the  Friend  of  China,  salutes  not  being 
due  until  after  the  official  proclamation  that  the  trea- 
ty of  Nankin  had  been  ratified. 

The  United  States  frigate  Brandywine  and  corvette 
St.  Louis,  were  at  Rio  de  Janerio  on  the  23d  July 
from  Norfolk,  and  they  were  to  sail  thence,  bound 
to  Bombay,  in  a few  days  to  meet  Mr.  Cushing,  the 
American  minister  to  China. 

Brazil  squadron.  The  United  States  ship  St. 
Louis,  which  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  July  17,  re- 
ports parting  company  with  the  U.  S.  ship  Brandy- 
wine on  the  equator. 

The  brig  Philip  Hone,  at  N.  York  from  Valparaiso, 
reports  that  the  frigate  United  States  sailed  thence  for 
Callao  on  the  21st  May,  all  well. 

The  frigate  Columbia  and  corvette  John  Mams,  of 
the  Brazil  station,  were  at  Rio  de  Janerio  on  the  23d 
July. 


The  U.  States  schooner  Pheznix,  Lieut.  Com.  Sin- 
clair, sailed  from  Norfolk  forChagres  on  the  4th  inst. 
with  despatches  for  the  Pacific  squadron. 

The  United  Slates  ship  Independence,  Commodore 
Steioarl,  has  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.  from  a cruise 
on  the  coast. 

The  United  States  schooner  Wave,  Lieutenant 
Com’g.  Shubrick,  sailed  from  Charleston  has  arrived 
at  Norfolk. 

Capt.  Stockton’s  dinner.  Captain  Stockton,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  gave  a dinner  at  the  Phila- 
delphia navy  yard  on  the  5th  inst.  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred  workmen  employed  in  building  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Princeton,  and  their  families. 

Gosport  navy  yard.  We  learn  that  Commander 
Saunders  and  Lieut.  Kennedy,  of  theU.  S.  navy,  have 
been  detached  (Commander  S.  on  the  1st  inst.)  from 
duty  at  the  U.  States  navy  yard,  Gosport,  by  orders 
recently  received  from  the  navy  department,  which 
we  have  seen  as  yet  officially  announced  in  the  Mad- 
isonian. [Norfolk  Beacon. 

The  United  States  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  sailed 
from  Genoa  on  the  8th  ult.  for  Spezziaand  Naples. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Fairfield  sailed  from  Tri- 
este previous  to  the 8th  ult.  for  Greece. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  Com.  Pendergast 
has  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Boston,  and  Commander  Henly  to  the  Yorklown. — 
Commander  Saunders,  lately  detached  from  duty  at 
the  navy  yard»  at  Norfolk,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  or- 
dered to  the  Washington  navy  yard,  in  the  place  of 
Commander  Pendergast. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


State  debts.  Some  excellent  ideas  upon  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  article  on 
the  Western  Valley,  which  is  upon  page  31,  of  this 
number.  The  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  western 
slate,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  that  article,  is  above 
the  present  actual  amount.  Alabama  and  some  of 
the  other  states,  have  reduced  their  debt,  considera- 
bly below  his  statement,  and  others  have  a prospect 
of  soon  doing  so. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canal  Commissioners  Conventions  and  Nomi- 
nations. Delegates  of  the  V.  B party  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on  the  5th  inst. 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  StateCanal  Commis- 
sioners, which  by  a law  of  last  session,  are  in  future 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  annually.  The  following 
gentlemen  received  the  nomination,  viz: — James 
Clark,  of  Indiana,  Jesse  Miller,  of  Perry,  and  Wm. 
B.  Foster,  of  Bradford. 

The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on 
Wednesday  for  the  same  purpose  and  nominated  their 
candidates  for  the  same  office: — William  Tweed, 
Benjamin  Weaver,  and  Simeon  Gilford. 

MARYLAND. 

The  surviving  “ Defenders  of  Baltimore,'"  as  those 
who  were  engaged  at  the  battle  of  North  Point  are 
styled,  have  resolved  to  celebrate  the  next  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  at  that  place  by  paying  a visit  to  the 
borough  of  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  compliment  to 
the  survivors  of  the  volunteers  of  York  who  partici- 
pated in  the  battle.  The  anniversary  occurs  on  Tues- 
day the  12th  instant.  The  Defenders  will  be  escort- 
ed on  the  occasion  by  several  volunteer  companies 
of  Baltimore. 

Solomon  Hillen,  Esq.  has  resigned  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  return  of  his  late  illness,  but,  “from 
a prudent  determination,  urged  by  the  pursuasion  of 
numerous  personal  friends,  to  retire  from  all  perplex- 
ing and  anxious  cares,  in  order  that  a full  arid  com- 
plete restoration  to  health  may  not  be  interrupted; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  there  is  every  ground  for 
hope  and  belief  that  a consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  will  be  speedily  obtained” — and  also  to  af- 
ford the  citizens  an  opportunity  at  the  approaching 
election  to  choose  a successor. 

At  the  late  county  convention  of  the  whigs  of  Fre- 
derick county  (Maryland)  a resolution  was  offered 
and  adopted  among  the  series,  expressive  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  convention  that  the  liens  of  the  state 
ought  to  be  waived  so  as  to  enable  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  company  to  finish  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland; but,  on  the  motion  of  a friend  to  the  measure, 
this  resolution  was  afterwards  reconsidered  and  stric- 
ken out,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  of  completing 
the  canal  should  not  be  brought  into  party  contests, 
but  pressed  forward  in  the  next  legislature  without 
distinction  of  party.  All  parties  in  Frederick  are 
now  in  favor  of  a waiver  of  liens  for  that  purpose. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

Discussion  as  to  admitting  Mr.  Tyler's  friends  into  the 
“Democratic"  National  Convention. 

Failure  of  the  Convention  suggested  and  discussed. 

The  question  as  to  organizing  the  Convention. 

Discussion  as  to  who  ought  to  be  nominated;  objections 
to  Mr.  Van  Burcn  by  “A  voice  from  a Friend,"  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Address  to  the  “Democracy"  of  the  U.  Stales, — From 
Kendall's  Expositor. 

DISCUSSION  AS  TO  ADMITTING  MR.  TYLER’S  FRIENDS 

INTO  THIS  “DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  question  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  friends  into  the  “Democratic”  National  Con- 
vention, continues  to  be  a mooted  point.  Kendall’s 
Expositor,  from  which  we  have  extracted  into  this 
number  a formal  article  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  pretensions  and  against  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  as  to  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
appears  to  differ  with  the  Globe  upon  the  point  of  ad- 
mitting Mr.  Tyler’s  friends.  The  Expositor  thus  an- 
nounces its  determination,  and  interrogates  the  Globe. 

Expositor.  “1.  We  will  support  Mr.  Tyler  against 
Mr.  Clay,  they  being  the  only  candidates.  And  will  not 
the  Globe?" 

To  which  the  latter  briefly  replies — 

“The  Globe  will  not  support  eilh.er." 

Expositor.  “2.  We  will  support  Mr.  Tyler,  if 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention: 
And  will  not  the  Globe. 

The  Globe.  “The  Globe  will  not  indulge  a sup- 
position so  derogatory  to  the  democracy.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  Democratic  party  may  nominate  Mr. 
Tyler  far  the  presidency,  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  des- 
titute of  political  principle.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  ( Calhoun  paper)  on  this 
point  says: 

“We  really  for  the  life  and  soul  of  us  cannot  under- 
stand, so  far  as  the  democratic  party  is  concerned, 
what  benefit  is  to  result  from  the  course  and  con- 
stant abuse  and  denunciation  of  the  administration, 
and  of  the  democrats  associated  with  it,  by  certain 
democratic  presses.  Suppose  President  Tyler  ad- 
ministers the  government  on  the  principles  of  the 
federal  party,  is  it  not  insulting  to  the  democratic 
party  to  suppose  that  they  will  support  either  his  ad- 
ministration at  the  present,  or  the  man  for  office  at 
any  future  time.  And  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  president  administers  the  governmenton  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party — will  any  honest 
democrat,  who  values  the  principles  of  the  party 
and  their  ascendancy  and  triumph  in  the  govern- 
ment, more  than  men,  carp  at  and  denounce  him? — 
Is  not  the  democratic  party  capable  of  understand- 
ing its  own  principles  and  policy?  And  if  the  presi- 
dent can  obtain  their  confidence,  (which  we  do  not 
believe  possible,  for  confidence,  as  Chatham  says,  is 
a plant  of  slow  growth)  can  all  the  thunderof  all  the 
thundering  wind-mills  of  personal  party  presses,  keep 
him  out  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  if  he  has 
a majority  there,  prevent  him  from  getting  the  pre- 
sidential nomination?  But  suppose  again,  that  he 
cannot  conciliate  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
democratic  party  to  his  support,  (which  we  doubt, 
not  will  turn  out  to  be  the  truth,)  why  should  not 
that  portion,  if  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  p'sr- 
ty,  stand  affiliated  with  us.  If  they  consistof  whigs, 
the  democratic  party  is  strengthened  by  the'.r  ad- 
herence. Our  numbers  are  increased  by  thyir  ac- 
cession, whilst  our  opponents  are  divided  and.  distrac- 
ted. If  they  consist  of  democrats,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  they  will  influence,  if  they  ho  not  con- 
trol, the  policy  of  the  government,  and  thus  keep  it 
in  the  track  of  those  great  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  on  which  the  dearest  interests  and  libe> 
ties  of  the  people  depend.  No  man  can  deny  that 
in  killing  the  two  bank  bills,  and  the  distribution  po. 
licy,  the  president  has  done  immense  preventive 
good  to  the  democratic  party  and  the  country.  The 
great  sin  of  his  administration — too  great  for  repa- 
ration, and  we  believe  for  forgiveness — was  his  sign- 
ing the  tariff  bill  of  ’42.  He  was  pledged,  solemnly 
— with  the  sanction  of  years,  resting  on  his  pledge, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Harrison,  to 
support  the  act  of  ’33:  and  to  overthrow  it,  was  an 
act  of  political  bad  faith,  such  as  has  not  often  dis- 
graced the  legislation  or  the  legislators  of  any  coun- 
try, such  as  we  trust  may  never  again  disgrace  those 
of  our  own.  But  even  in  this,  neither  he  nor  the 
whigs  stood  alone.  Democrats  joined  them — over- 
threw the  act  of  ’33,  and  presented  the  bill  to  Mr. 
Tyler.  If  he  was  wrong  in  signing  the  bill — what 
shall  we  say  of  the  democrats  who  passed  it?  He  had 
some  excuse  (if  there  can  be  any  excuse  for  violat- 
ing faith,)  in  the  fact  that  he  had  vetoed  already  four 
bills;  and  he  might  have  feared  that  the  veto  power 
itself,  which  had  already  been  previously  assailed, 
might  fall  into  odium  by  its  too  repeated  exercise.— 
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He  was  wrong.  His  business  was  to  administer  the 
constitution — the  people  are  to  make  or  unmake  it. 
The  democrats  both  in  the  house  and  the  senate,  who 
went  over  to  the  whigs  and  passed  the  act  of  ’42, 
have  not  even  such  lame  excuses  to  justify  their 
abandonment  on  that  great  occasion,  of  their  party 
and  their  principles.  Yet  it  is  amongst  the  strange 
things  of  these  strange  times,  that  the  friends  of  these 
very  men  who  gave  effect  to  this,  the  only  really 
whig  measure  of  the  whig  party  now  in  operation, 
are  loudest  in  denouncing  the  president’s  “ democra- 
cy,”  and  all  who  support  him.  Charity  towards  each 
other,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  best  policy.— 
There  is  no  sense,  and  there  can  be  no  patriotism,  in 
furious  personal  abuse  and  denunciation  towards 
others,  especially  if  they  have  been  of  the  same 
household  of  political  faith  with  ourselves.  Some 
imaginary  personal  benefit,  but  no  good  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  or  the  country,  can  result  from  such  a 
course.” 

A correspondent  in  the  Madisonian,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  “A  Democrat,”  says: 

“Francis  P.  Blair  must  be  either  a madman  or  a 
hypocrite,  for  there  can  be  neither  sanity  nor  honesty 
in  preaching  for  years  in  favor  of  democracy,  and 
then  turning  with  bitter  invective  and  low  abuse 
upon  men  when  put  in  a position  where  they  may 
carry  forward  and  into  practical  effect  democratic 
measures.  The  Globe  dare  not  say  that  Messrs. 
Henshaw  and  Nelson  are  any  the  less  democratic  as 
members  of  John  Tyler’s  cabinet,  than  they  were  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland;  he  dare  not  charge 
upon  them  a compromise  of  principle,  or  a recrean- 
cy to  their  ancient  faith.  Why  then  pounce  upon 
and  attempt  to  crowd  them  from  the  pale  of  the  re- 
publican party.  If  the  Globe  were  to  have  its  way, 
Martin  Van  Buren  would  fare  worse  in  1844  than  he 
did  in  1840.  The  bullying,  arrogant,  and  madcap 
course  of  the  Globe,  would  ruin  any  man,  and  well 
might  Mr.  Van  Buren  exclaim  “deliver  me  from  such 
friends.”  The  whigs  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
rabid  condition  of  such  prints,  and  from  their  folly- 
hope  finally  to  succeed  by  reason  of  the  divisions 
and  heart-burnings  which  it  will  create  in  the  demo- 
cratic ranks.  It  has  been  said,  on  good  authority, 
that  Martin  Van  Buren  last  winter,  at  Albany,  ad- 
vised his  democratic  friends  to  accept  office  under 
John  Tyler;  that  there  was  no  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple either  in  asking  or  taking  office  from  the  presi- 
dent. Why,  then,  this  ado  on  the  part  of  the  Globe, 
when  a poor  democrat  is  selected  to  fill  the  place  of 
a whig?  There  is  but  one  answer,  the  Globe  fears 
that  such  things  will  make  John  Tyler  popular,  and 
unite  him  too  closely  with  the  democratic  party. — 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  John  Tyler’s 
influence  with  democrats  is*  feared;  his  thorough 
identification  with  the  republican  party  is  what 
these  scheming  politicians  would  prevent,  and 
they  know  that  this  can  in  no  way  so  well  be  done 
as  by  keeping  whigs  in  office.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk 
to  democrats  about  a democratic  president,  when  all 
the  offices  of  the  country  are  filled  with  whigs;  such 
a state  of  things  v.  ould  be  a practical  lie,  which  no 
declaration  or  profession,  however  earnest,  could 
gainsay.  The  great  mass  of  the  republican  party 
are  not  like  the  editor  of  the  Globe — they  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  their  friends,  and  honor  the  source 
from  which  the  favor  comes.  The  whigs  cannot,  and 
the  honest  portion  of  them  do  not  complain — for 
democrats  were  removed  to  make  place  for  them — 
and  the  republicans  look  upon  it  as  just  and  right, 
and  the  removal  of  every  whig  adds  scores  and  scores 
of  friends  to  the  administration,  for  they  look  upon 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  faith  and  intentions 
of  the  president  to  make  his  administration  in  all  its 
parts  democratic, — and  from  such  an  administration 
they  rightfully  expect  prosperity  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.” 

The  Philadelphia  Sentinel  says: 

“It  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  and  re- 
flecting democrat,  that  the  policy  of  the  “Globe,” 
if  fully  carried  into  effect,  would  destroy  the  pros- 
pects of  any  presidential  candidate,  who  might  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  receive  ils  support.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, it  seems  to  us,  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing at  the  seat  of  government,  an  organ  whose  course, 
so  far  as  his  prospects  are  concerned,  is  so  perfectly 
suicidal.  The  most  ardent  friends  -of  the  ex-presi- 
dent, will  not  contend,  that,  even  if  nominated,  he 
can  be  elected  in  1844,  without  the  assistance  of  de- 
mocrats who  voted  against  him  in  1840.  If  elected 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  strong  and  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  democratic  party.  Without  such  assist- 
ance, his  nomination  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
for  his  election  would  be  impossible.  But  the  pro- 
sciiptive  policy  of  the  Globe  is  not  injurious  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren  alone.  Our  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  other  candidate  who  may  be  nominated. 
Nir  is  tl.e  Globe  destroying  the  prospects  of  a par- 
ticular candidate  only,  but  it  is  placing  in  jeopardy 


the  success  of  the  entire  democratic  party.  What  is 
to  be  gained  by  its  abuse  of  President  Tyler  and  his 
cabinet?  The  measures  of  the  administration,  by  the 
Globe’s  own  showing,  have  been  democratic,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  great 
republican  party.  Then  why  this  incessant  abuse 
of  men,  merely  because  they  have  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  carry  these  measures  into  practical  ope- 
ration?” 

A writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier  has  commenced 
a series  of  essays  signed  Aristides,  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Tyler. 

In  the  first  number  of  Aristides,  referring  to  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  he  says  he  was  “born  a democrat  and 
educated  as  it  were  at  the  very  feet  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  democracy;  his  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles,  they  have  become  a part  of  his  nature, 
and  as  soon  can  “the  leopard  change  his  spots”  as 
John  Tyler  apostatize  from  the  leading  principles  of 
democracy.” 

DORR  versus  TYLER. 

The  celebrated  champion  of  Rhode  Island,  Dorr, 
previous  to  the  late  election  in  that  state  published 
the  following  in  the  Providence  Journal: 

Boston,  Aug.  23,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  With  regard  to  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island,  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  days,  I have  but  a word  to  say,  and  that  in  re- 
ference to  any  possible  misinterpretation  of  the  delay 
of  the  publication  for  some  time  longer,  which  lias 
been  undesired  and  unintentional.  Let  me  say  then, 
most  explicitly,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  any 
supposed  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  aid  of  the 
3 yler  interest  in  Rhode  Island  at  the  coming  election, 
to  whom  it  may  be  by  some  deemed  impolitic  to  give 
offence.  In  my  address,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
render  partial  justice  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  proceed- 
ings in  Rhode  Island  affairs.  In  view  of  the  outrage 
which  he  has  committed  upon  us,  as  well  as  of  his 
principles  and  practices,  a coalition — if  such  exist.,  or 
be  intended — between  the  suffrage  party  and  his  par- 
ty in  Rhode  Island,  if  such  there  be,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a debasing  alliance,  and  in  the  last  degree 
humiliating  to  the  true  friends  of  equal  rights.  No 
democrat  can  feel  a disposition  to  perpetuate  such  an 
ignoble  faction  as  that  of  Mr.  Tyler;  and  I speak  free- 
ly in  advance,  that  no  wrong  motive  may  be  imputed 
by  political  friends.  Yours,  truly, 

Tiios.  W.  Dorr. 

FAILURE  OF  CONVENTION  SUGGESTED  AND  DISCUSSED. 

In  the  meantime  the  Madisonian  indicates  an  ap- 
prehension ttiat  the  National  Convention  will  ulti- 
mately fail  of  its  purpose,  and  suggests  that  the  no- 
mination be  left  to  the  members  of  congress.  An 
article  in  that  paper  of  the  26th  of  August,  says: — 
“From  the  zeal  evinced  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
and  Charleston  Mercury  to  produce  different  results 
in  the  composition  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
the  number  of  excited  converts  daily  ranging  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  principal  combat- 
ants, we  are  becoming  convinced  that  the  probabili- 
ty is,  there  will  be  no  good  result  produced  by  the 
convention.  If  one  half  of  the  delegates  should  be 
chosen  by  the  state  conventions,  and  the  rest  by  dis- 
tricts, we  have  reason  to  apprehend  a fatal  rupture 
will  occur  in  the  general  convention,  when  angry 
discussions  arise  as  to  the  manner  of  voting,  &c. — 
In  such  an  event,  two  or  more  democratic  candidates 
would  be  run — and  that  would  be  ruin.”  The  Madi- 
sonian “believes  it  would  be  far  better  (and  submits 
the  suggestion)  for  the  republican  members  of  con- 
gress to  compare  notes  and  select  the  candidate, 
than  to  precipitate  such  an  evil  upon  the  party  as 
a convention  angrily  divided  against  itself  would  be.” 
To  this  the  Richmond  Enquirer  replies.  “We  do 
not  apprehend,  that  things  will  come  to  this  extremi- 
ty. It  is  so  clear,  that  each  state  has  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  delegates  in  its  own  way,  without  dic- 
tation from  any  other  state — and  in  case  of  difficulty 
about  the  mode  of  voting,  the  appeal  lies  so  open, 
cither  to  the  majority  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
Union,  or  to  the  convention  itself  when  they  assem- 
ble— the  state  of  public  sentiment  will  be  so  well 
developed,  by  that  time — and  the  prospects  of  the 
different  candidates  so  well  defined,  that  we  trust 
much  less  difficulty  will  prevail  about  any  mode  of 
voting,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  settled,  than  is  now 
supposed.  All  that  is  desirable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is,  to  let  the  discussion  go  on  with  moderation 
and  good  feeling — to  beware  of  crimination  and  re- 
crimination— to  keep  cool — to  bear  and  forbear — to 
let  the  public  sentiment  run  clear  and  definitely  to 
its  object — to  let  us  see  who  is  the  strongest  candi- 
date— who  is  the  favorite  of  the  people — and  then 
we  shall  arrive  at  just  and  efficient  and  harmonious 
results.  If  some  few  fanatics  should  fiy  off  the  helve, 
and  jeopardize  the  success  of  ■our  cause  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  our  principles,  rather  than  give  up  their 
own  favorite  friend,  why  the  mass  are  loo  wise  to  be 


betrayed  into  any  such  extrepiity.  The  people  at 
large  have  no  such  enthusiastic  feelings  for  any  one 
man  to  betray  them  into  such  extravagance — no  pri- 
vate interests  to  mislead  them.  They  go  for  their 
country  and  for  her  principles,  and  not  for  men — and 
we  still  hope,  still  trust,  still  believe,  that  all  will  go 
light — and  that  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  any  such 
desperate,  odious  extremity  as  the  Madisonian  sub- 
mits to  our  adoption.  We  shall  not  be  induced  “to 
fly  from  any  ills  we  have,  to  those  we  know  not  off” — 
or,  perhaps,  know  too  well. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Times , heretofore  recognized  as  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Tyler  administration,  writes  that 
Mr.  Tyler  will  not  be  a candidate  for  re-election, — 
and  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  his  successor. 

The  New  York  Aurora,  however,  which  is  rather 
more  official,  says: 

“The  Boston  Times  alleges,  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  presidency  next  Novem- 
ber, and  that  he  is  favorable  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  his 
successor.  There  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  either  of 
these  statements.  That  paper  also  says,  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler is  administering  the  offices  of  public  trust  and 
profit  so  as  to  make  Mr.  Calhoun  president.  This 
statement  is  false,  too.  Mr.  Tyler  is  too  honest  to 
even  administer  them  so  as  to  make  himself  presi- 
dent, much  less  Mr.  Calhoun.  Presidents  are  not 
made  by  bestowing  the  public  offices  upon  this  or  that 
man.” 

THE  ORGANIZATION  QUESTION. 

The  point  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  the 
“Democratic”  National  Convention,  has  been  further 
discussed  by  the  leading  journals  of  this  party,  in  a 
style  of  which  the  following  extracts  furnish  a fair 
specimen. 

Quoting  the  article  inserted  in  our  last  vol.  page 
410,  from  the  New  York  Atlas,  as  endorsed  by  theN. 
York  Evening  Post,  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the 
21st  ult.  says: — 

“As  far  as  we  understand  the  above,  it  seems  to  be 
a complaint,  that  while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren are  opposed  to  the  district  system  of  choosing 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  they  have  ne- 
vertheless generally  adopted  it — and  that  the  friends 
of  the  other  candidates,  while  advocating  the  district 
system,  have  mostly  adopted  the  general  ticket.  If 
this  were  true  it  would  indeed  present  a singular  case 
— but  really  the  statements  in  the  Atlas  are  a jumble 
of  blunders. 

The  New  England  states  have  all,  we  believe, 
adopted  the  district  system;  but  it  is  entirely  gratui- 
tous to  attribute  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends. — 
The  legislative  caucus  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture decided  for  the  general  ticket — but  the  people 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  action,  and  a state  con- 
vention is  yet  to  be  held  to  decide  the  matter.  A 
caucus  of  the  democratic  portion  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  nominated  Col.  Johnson,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  they  chose  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. 'Die  Atlas  is  pretty  certainly  mistaken  on 
that  point.  The  whole  battle  of  Col.  Johnson’s 
friends  in  Missouri,  is  upon  this  point  of  district  de- 
legates— it  is  their  issue  with  the  Van  Buren  men. 
They  could  not  be  so  little  heedful  of  appearances  as 
to  contend  vehemently  for  the  choice  by  districts  in 
Missouri  and  by  general  ticket  in  Kentucky — the 
states  are  too  near  neighbors  to  allow  that.  Lastly 
in  Georgia,  a state  convention  nominated  the  dele- 
gates and  also  nominated  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  Geor- 
gia has  no  districts — elects  members  of  congress  by 
general  ticket  and  the  case  was  one  of  necessity.  It 
is  not  true  however,  as  we  understand,  that  the  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  are  exclusively  supporters 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  if  the  convention  decides  for 
the  vote  per  capita,  we  should  not  consider  them 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  state  convention. — 
This,  however,  is  true — that  many  men  in  Georgia 
who  prefer  Mr.  Van  Buren,  would  nevertheless  sup- 
port Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  first  instance,  because  they 
believe  him  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  democratic  can- 
didates who  can  carry  the  state — we  believe  so  too. 

“Such  are  the  real  facts  as  to  all  “the  other  candi- 
dates” than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Now  let  us  look  at 
what  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends  have  done.  The  great 
state  of  Virginia  has  practically  adopted  the  general 
ticket,  by  deciding  that  the  majority  shall  vote  in  the 
convention  for  the  whole.  A legislative  caucus  in 
Missouri  nominated  Van  Buren  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention for  that  state — and  a state  convention  in  In- 
diana, called  without  reference  to  that  subject,  nom- 
inated Van  Buren  delegates  for  that  state — the  Allas 
forgot  Indiana,  and  equally  forgot  to  state  the  plain 
truth  about  Virginia. 

“It  appears  then,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren have,  as  far  as  they  could,  committed  three  states 
to  the  general  ticket  system,  and  that  the  friends  of 
all  the  other  candidates  have  done  the  same  with  two 
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- — Georgia  bring  one  of  them,  which  has  no  district 
division,  and  Pennsylvania  the  other,  which  is  yet  to 
hold  a state  convention  to  revise  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

“But  these  statements  arc  pul  forth  by  the.  Albany 
paper  to  influence  the  action  of  the  approaching  stale 
convention,  and  turn  ;t  against  the  district  system. 

We  trust  that  body,  if  it  will  needs  go  wrong, 
will  not  seek  to  justify  it  by  a tissue  of  mis-state- 
ments.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  thus  continues  the  discus- 
sion; 

“The  position  of  Virginia.  We  have  not  kept 
very  close  track  of  the  little  game  of  catechising 
between  ourselves  and  the  Ilichmond  Enquirer-— 
That  paper  rather  resents  our  compliments  to  its 
powers  of  interrogation;  and  seems  to  think  we  have 
made  but  an  uncivil  return  to  its  civil  approaches. — 

It  does  not  do  our  good  nature  justice.  We  qre  not 
indeed  famed  for  continuous  gravity,  and  have  our 
doubts  whether  that  principle  was  intended  to  be  so 
all-pervading  with  mind  as  it  is  with  matter.  Gra- 
vity is  heaviness,  and  we  like  not  to  be  continually 
dragging  about,  or  like  Mons.  Paul,  firing  from  our 
own  shoulders,  your  enormous  forty-pounders.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  slighted  the  Enquirer,  or  defied 
its  authority,  or  sneered  at  its  venerable  experience, 
or  committed  any  manner  of  irreverent  assaults  up- 
on its  throne  editorial,  is  to  bring  charges  upon  us 
that  we  repudiate.  Our  answers,  so  far  as  we  were 
authorized'  to  make  any,  have  been  given,  and  where 
we  could  not  give  them,  we  have  given  in  their  stead, 
a reason  for  not  answering.  So  much  for  our  side — 
now  what  has  the  Enquirer  done  it>  return?  In  the 
first  place  it  complains  that  we  have  answered  its 
last  questions  by  asking  others. 

We  did  this  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  we  had 
answered  his  questions  already,  and  second,  because 
it  is  not  a fair  game,  which  leaves  an  antagonist  at 
liberty  to  be  eternally  hitting  our  balls,  and  we  are 
never  to  drive  at  his. 

Our  answer  to  the  first  set  of  interrogatories  by 
the  Enquirer  was  that  ‘for  the  stale,"  we  could  an- 
swer not  at  all.  When,  therefore,  he  again  put  si- 
milar interrogatories  concerning  the  future  course  of 
South  Carolina,  what  did  the  Enquirer  expect  but 
the  same  answer?  We  saw  no  use  in  repeating  a 
refusal,  and  therefore  took  our  chances  at  the  balls 
and  sent  him  back  a few  questions  in  return.  Some 
of  these  he  has  answered,  and  some,  he  has  not  an- 
swered satisfactorily.  To  our  question— “do  they 
(Virginia)  intend  without  the  concurrence  of  a sin- 
gle other  state,  to  send  five  delegates  from  each  con- 
gressional district”— he  answers,  neither  yea  nor 
nay.  He  only  gives  us  reasons  for  sending  these  or 
more  from  every  congressional  district,  and  leaves 
us  therefore  to  infer  that  Virginia  persists  in  this  po- 
licy. It  seems,  that  to  the  last  national  convention, 
she  sent  one  hundred  delegates,  but  says  the  Enquirer, 
“Virginia  will  claim  to  give  only  17  votes  for  the 
nominee.  This  arrangement  therefore,  neither  adds 
to  our  relative  force,  nor  does  it  impair  the  vote  of 
any  other  state.”  Let  us  see  if  “this  arrangement” 
is  so  very  innocent  as  it  is  thus  represented  to  be. — 
If  we  mistake  not,  it  does  most  materially  “impair 
the  vote  of  other  states,”  and  does  “add  to  the  rela- 
tive force”  of  Virginia.  In  fact,  it  will  enable  her 
to  dictate  to  the  convention,  the  form  of  voting  and 
action the  very  matter  which  it  has  been  repeated- 

ly said,  “should  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  patriotism 
of  the  convention." 

Virginia  enters  the  convention  with  one  hundred 
delegates,  having  five  to  each  congressional  district. 
South  Carolina  and  thirteen  other  states,  enter  the 
convention  with  some  ninety  votes,  having  only  one 
delegate  to  each  congressional  district.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  as  to  the  mode  of  organizing  the  convention 

and  the  mode  of  voting  per  capita  or  by  states.  If 

the  vote  is  taken  per  capita,  Virginia  votes  more  votes 
than  fourteen  other  states  together.  On  all  prelimi- 
nary questions,  affecting  the  convention  or  the  repre- 
sentation or  relative  power  of  the  states,  the  same 
result  is  produced.  Virginia  out-votes  fourteen  states, 
and  governs  the  convention.  What  is  the  efiect? — 
Why,  to  get  rid  of  Virginia  domination,  the  conven- 
tion at  the  very  outset,  will  be  compelled  to  vote  by 
states,  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  thus  the  real  object  of 
his  multitudinious  representation  will  be  obtained. 

Or  suppose,  each  state  pursues  the  policy  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  sends  five  delegates  from  each  congress- 
ional district— the  same  result  is  produced.  The 
convention  then,  will  consist  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men;  and  of  course,  to  propose  to  take  the 
vote  of  such  an  assembly  “per  capita”  will  be  ab- 
surd. The  result  of  such  representation  from  Vir- 
ginia, is  then  to  take  away  absolutely  all  discretion 
from  the  convention,  as  to  the  mode  of  voting.  The 
convention  will  be  forced  by  her  to  allow  the  dele- 
gates to  vote  by  stales.  Hence,  all  the  talk,  about 
trusting  to  the  convention,  and  leaving  to  its  “discre- 


tion” the  mode  of  voting,  is  mere  illusion.  The  con- 
vention is  to  have  no  “discretion”  in  the  matter;  but 
will  be  compelled  from  the  unregulated,  and  conse- 
quently, unequal  manner  of  representation,- from  the 
different  slates,  to  vote  by  states,  as  the  lesser  evil. 
Any  state  in  the  Union — the  smallest,  by  sending  a 
multitude  of  representatives,  can  thus  force  this  po- 
licy on  the  convention.  Its  artifice  and  design  is  so 
bold,  that  we  are  astonished,  it  could  be  proposed  by 
any  state  having  any  respect  for  her  sister  states;  and 
that  it  should  be  expected  to  deceive  any  one,  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  malleability  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  pressure  of  interest  or  its  lust  for 
power.  There  are  some  instances  in  which  it  is  less 
degrading  to  be  wronged  than  to  be  deceived. 

If  our  friends  in  Virginia  persist  in  sending  one 
hundred  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  we 
trust  they  will  say  nothing  more  about  leaving  the 
mode  of  voting,  “to  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
convention,  wherein  our  brethren  meet  in  free  com- 
munion with  each  other!!!”  If  we  are  to  be  ruled, 
we  prefer  the  dominion  of  old  Virginia — but  to  be 
ruled,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  scoffed  at  for  it,  is 
rather  too  bad  Let  them  in  silence,  act  the  part  of 
the  Roman  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Jugurlha 
— “ ila  bonum  publicym,  ut  in  plcrisque  negotiis  solet, 
privuta  gratia  devictum." 

[Charleston  Mer.  Aug.  23. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  thus  earnestly  urges  the 
democratic  editors  to  keep  cool: — “I  regret  the  spi- 
rit of  a part  of  the  democratic  press — the  injury 
which  is  likely  to  be  done,  may  prove  more  serious, 
than  many  editors,  who  profess  themselves  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  convention,  are  at  all  aware  of.  The 
hostile  manner  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  assailed, 
is  toq  well  calculated  to  create  deep-rooted  prejudi- 
ces, which  may  prove  unsurmountable  amongst  the 
strong  “rank  and  file”  supporters  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  they  imbibe  the  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  press 
spoken  of,  and  give  but  little  heed  to  the  declarations 
of  the  editors,  that  they  are  for  the  nominee  of  the 
convention.  In  this  way,  our  party  is  likely  to  be 
injured,  without  the  possibility  of  any  good  result 
flowing  from  such  a course.  I talk  but  very  little 
with  our  people,  when  I find  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come enslaved  by  the  strong  personal  desire  they 
have  for  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  I (ear,  if 
some  of  our  friends  do  not  quit  their  ill  advised 
course,  that  their  readers  will  be  likely  to  forget, 
that  they  have  a strong  and  well  organized  party  to 
contend  against,  who,  if  they  get  into  power,  will  car- 
ry out  all  the  great  measures  they  contended  for — 
and  all  of  which  are  directly  at  war  with  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  The  total,  (almost  entire)  ne- 
glect of  some  of  our  friends,  to  continue  to  hold  up 
to  their  readers  the  enormities  of  whiggery,  is  but 
too  well  calculated  to  transfer  many  of  our  friends 
to  the  guidance  of  that  General,  of  whom  the  whigs 
complain  so  much— Gen.  Apathy.  This  error  ought 
not  longer  to  be  indulged  in,  unless  some  of  our 
friends  are  willing  to  see  lukewarmness  and  indiffer- 
ence steal  into  our  party.”  [Rich.  Enq. 

The  above  extract  from  a letter  is  adopted  by  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  as  its  own  declaration,  and  in- 
deed affords  an  apt  illustration  of  its  own  course. — 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  are,  as  usual,  assailed 
under  the  pretext  of  kind  admonition,  and  insulted 
both  by  unjust  accusation  and  abusive  epithet.  The 
editor,  it  is  to  be  observed,  gives  no  instance  of  the 
attacks  stated  to  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
while  he  tells  us  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  are 
likely  to  become  slavish  from  their  devotion  to  him. 
Pray  in  what  sort  of  a “spirit”  does  our  worthy  friend 
say  this?  We,  Southern  people,  generally  consider 
the  term  “slave,”  when  applied  to  us,  as  conveying 
intentional  insult,  and  it  really  does  come  with  bad 
grace,  from  one  who  is  rebuking  us  for  being  too 
violent.  Who  makes  these  violent  assaults  on  Mr. 
Van  Buren?  What  press  prints  them?  Let  us  hear 
them,  give  us  the  instance,  put  your  finger,'  Mr.  En- 
quirer, on  the  black  spot,  and  we  will  show  you,  in 
your  own  columns  a dozen  darker.  But  another  piece 
of  this  good  advice,  is  even  better.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  do  not  take  sufficient  notice  of  the  whig 
press,  they  look  too  close  to  the  Enquier,  eh?  Indeed 
this  is  excellent,  our  friend  does  not  like  to  have  his 
motions  too  closely  scanned.  But  “the  enormities, 
and  deformities  of  whiggery,”  unless  constantly  held 
up  to  the  readers  of  the  Calhoun  press,  will  cause 
“lukewarmness  and  indifference  to  steal  into  our 
party.”  The  Calhoun  men  “lukewarm  and  indiffer- 
eni!” — Why  a moment  since,  Mr.  Editor,  you  told 
us  that  we  were  “iikely  to  become  enslaved  by  the 
strong  personal  desirq  we  have  for  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.”  B.uii  enough  of  this,  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely “regret  the  spirit  of  a part  of  the  democratic 
press.”  This  feeling  induces  us  to  expose  no  farther 
the  Enquirer’s  “Extract.”  Let  it  speak  for  itself,  we 
have  copied  the  whole  of  it  and  give  our  friends  its 
.whole  benefit.  [Petersburg Repub. 


The  Petersburg  Republican  again  says: 

“We  tell  the  Richmond  Enquirer  that  his  corres- 
pondents are  driving  the  democratic  party  to  disu- 
nion; the  last  three  numbers  of  that  paper  teem  with 
objectionable  matter,  and  how  long  is  it  I hat  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  to  our  correspondents,  keep  the 
peace?  Already  have  we  drawn  the  rein  tightly  on 
some  whose  distinction  and  experience  entitle  them 
to  advise  us,  rather  than  to  be  advised  by  us.  We 
do  ask  the  Enquirer  in  the  name  of  our  party,  we 
adjure  him  by  all  our  hopes  of  success,  to  be  more 
careful  in  inserting  the  violent  productions  of  reck- 
less partizans,  as  well  as  the  thoughtless  articles  of 
the  hot-headed,  though  honest  enthusiast.  ‘Senex’ 
we  would  give  as  a sample  of  the  last;  the  New  York 
correspondent  affords  a not  to  be  admired  illustra- 
tion of  the  former.  There  is  no  hope  of  electing 
either  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  through 
the  violence  of  their  personal  friends,  the  supporters 
of  the  one  be  driven  to  commit  themselves  against 
the  other.  It  is  then  a matter  of  awful  responsibil- 
ity which  that  man  assumes  who  either  directly  or 
indirectly  leads  to  such  a result;  we  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  it,  and  if  our  efforts  fail,  if  we  are 
destined  to  see  the  democratic  party  ruined  and  pow- 
erless, not  from  the  blow  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the 
violence  of  its  intestine  convulsions,  we  shall  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  with  us  the 
words  of  harmony  and  conciliation  have  not  been 
the  lip  service  of  the  hypocrite,  but  the  true  rule  of 
action,  the  real  guide  of  our  editorial  course.” 
Apparently  embarrassed  by  the  growing  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  question  is  surrounded,  the  En- 
quirer of  the  25th  of  August,  after  recapitulating 
those  difficulties,  concludes  to  address  a circular  to 
the  republicans  of  Virginia,  as  follows: 

(circular.) 

Richmond,  Aug.  24,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  As  a member  of  the  republican  party 
of  Virginia,  I take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  a letter  from  “A  Member  of  the  (South  Ca- 
rolina) Convention,”  republished  in  the  last  Tues- 
day’s Enquirer.  You  will  please  also  read  my  own 
remarks  upon  that  letter.  After  frankly  consulting 
with  some  of  your  friends,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
advise  me  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Ought  Virginia  “uncompromisingly  to  insist” 
upon  voting  in  the  National  Convention,  according  to 
the  mode  which  was  recommended  by  our  last  state 
convention — that  is,  that  her  district  delegates,  instead 
of  voting  per  capita,  should  give  the  whole  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  en  masse. 

2.  Or,  ought  Virginia  to  submit  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  “a  majority  of  the  states ” — if  each  state, 
large  or  small(  New  York  or  Delaware,  for  exam- 
ple,) is  to  have  precisely  the  same  vote? 

3.  Or,  ought  we  to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
National  Convention — and  in  what  form  would  it  be 
desirable  to  decide  it  by  the  action  of  that  body? 

4.  Or,  should  we  consent  to  decide  it,  by  what 
shall  appear  to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  re- 
publican parly  in  the  United  States,  collecting  that 
wish  either  from  the  action  of  the  democratic  party 
in  the  several  states,  or  from  the  declared  wishes  of 
that  party  in  other  ways,  taking  care  to  distinguish 
between  the  voice  of  “a  majority  of  the  stales,”  and 
the  sense  of  “a  majority  of  the  republican  party” 
throughout  the  union? 

5.  Or.  is  there  any  other  way,  by  which  you  would 
recommend  the  decision  of  the  manner  of  voting  in 
the  national  republican  convention  to  be  made? 

6.  Would  it  be  proper  for  the  central  committee, 
appointed  by  the  last  state  convention,  to  declare  the 
sense  of  the  party  in  Virginia;  or,  what  other  mode 
would  you  recommend  for  that  purpose? 

I ask  the  favor  of  you,  sir,  to  express  your  views 
as  frankly  and  as  early  as  possible,  that  our  sister 
states  may  understand  the  wishes  of  Virginia  at  the 
earliest  moment.  Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  RITCHIE. 

jKf^We  address  the  above  circular  to  every  re- 
publican in  the  state,  who  will  give  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic — the  use 
to  be  made  of  their  replies  to  be  subject  to  our  mu- 
tual discretion. 

fjT^We  wish  to  hear,  if  possible,  from  every 
section  and  county  in  the  state.  And  as  we  hope 
these  answers  will  be  very  numerous,  may  I ask  the 
letters  to  be  post  paid?  They  will  fall  lightly  upon  each 
correspondent,  but  rather  heavily  upon  one  person. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  violence  with  which  this 
expedient  is  treated  by  some  of  the  Calhoun  papers 
of  Virginia,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  not 
thicken  instead  of  clearing  away  the  difficulty.  To 
their  earnestly  expressed  wish  to  Mr.  Ritchie  to 
withdraw  the  circular  that  gentleman  reconsiders 
the  topic  and  persists  in  his  plan. 
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WHO  SHOULD  BE  NOMINATED. 

On  this  point,  the  articles  on  all  sides  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  we  should  be  lost  in  their  labyrinth,  and 
have  to  take  pretty  much  at  random.  The  article 
from  Kendall’s  Expositor,  in  another  part  of  this 
number  will  be  consulted  as  to  this  head,  when  the 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  are  set  forth. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  assumes  as  a motto,  from 
his  correspondent  the  voice  of  a Friend — 

Is  THE  LITTLE  MAGICIAN’S  WAND  BROKEN? 

“It  would,  be  a solid  triumph  to  us  to  put  Mr.  Van 
Buren  back  again,  anil  a beautiful  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  our  government,  if  we  could  do  it." 

Quoting  from  a Martinsburg  paper  a declaration 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  decidedly  the  choice  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  next  presidential  campaign,  the  En- 
quirer says: 

“ Decidedly ” the  choice  of  Virginia! — we  have  not 
a moment’s  doubt  of  it,  over  any  candidate,  by  a de- 
cided majority.  We  go  further.  Prompted  as  we 
are  by  the  declarations  of  the  “Old  Dominion,” 
and  in  the  same  “sacred  and  sincere”  spirit,  we  firm- 
ly believe  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  no  chance  of  carry- 
ing Virginia  against  Mr.  Van  Buren — that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Henrys,  and  Pendletons,  and  the  Rip 
jtaps — of  the  “Republican,”  and  the  “Old  Domin- 
ion,” are  unavailing  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Our  private  infor- 
mation confirms  this  deep  and  solemn  conviction.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only  in  Virginiathat 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  impotent.  The  Enquirer  continues: 

“ We  go  still  further.  We  speak  with  all  possible 
frankness  and  freedom,  because  the  “Old  Dominion” 
has  set  us  ,tfie  example.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
a single  state,  north  of  the  Potomac,  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  can  now  carry,  and  not  one  to  the  west,  un- 
less it  may  be  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  We  speak 
our  own  “sincere  belief,”  without  meaning  to  play 
the  prophet,  or  to  speak  the  oracle.  Far,  very  far 
from  it.  We  utter  our  own  opinions,  founded  upon 
the  bet3t  information  we  have  received,  and  with  due 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  others.  But  it  does  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  are,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  feelings  towards  their  distin- 
guished favorite,  hurrying  on,  without  due  conside- 
ration for  his  own  interests,  or  due  calculation  of  the 
consequences.  If  we  might  dare  to  imitate  in  this 
respect,  too,  the  example  of  the  “Old  Dominion,” 
we  too,  might  ask,  why  do  “his  friends  force  him  be- 
fore the  people,  with  certain  defeat  staring  him  in 
the  face?”  With  feelings  of  great  kindness— with  a 
profound  sentiment  of  admiration  for  his  brilliant 
talents — with  the  most  cheerful  disposition  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Calhoun,  if  he  should  prove  to  be  the  no- 
minee of  the  national  convention,  yet  believing,  that 
jt  is  far  better  for  him  to  “bide  his  time,”  we  dare 
to  speak  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.” 

The  Madisonian  refers  to  a letter  from  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  expresses  its 
♦‘doubts  about  the  Clay  whigs  preferring  Mr.  Cal- 
houn as  their  second  choice.  We  think  they  have 
no  choice  but  Mr.  Clay,  and  are  resolved  to  support 
him  with  a perfect  knowledge  that  he  will  be  de- 
feated. We  would  respectfully  ask,  how  the  Mer- 
cury’s correspondent,  or  any  body  else,  can  know 
that  Mr.  Tyler  cannot  get  the  nomination?  We  are 
quite  sure  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  We  would  re- 
mark, in  reference  to  the  intimation  contained  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  Mercury’s  correspondent,  that, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Tyler  intend  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
convention — provided,  of  course,  that  the  conven- 
tion fairly  represents  the  wishes  of  the  party.” 

A writer  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  who  states 
that  he  has  always  been  a friend  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
objects  to  his  nomination  not  because  he  has  been  beat- 
en, but  because  he  was  beaten  after  he  was  once  elected. 
And  this,  he  contends,  is  a material  point.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  General  Jackson  were  both  beaten  pre- 
vious to  their  first  election,  but  never  after  it.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  on  the  other  hand,  was  beaten  while  in 
possession  of  the  presidency,  and  all  its  vast  patron- 
age and  influence.  ^ 

The  same  writer  says:  “I  entertain''no  unkind 
feeling  towards  my  brother  democrats,  who  may 
differ  with  me  in  their  first  choice — for,  if  I did,  1 
could  not  be  a democrat;  but  I do  fear,  that  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  friends  do  hold  on  to  him  so  fast  as  they  do 
at  present,  and  he  should,  through  the  partiality  of  the 
delegates,  get  the  nomination  in  the  convention,  ANO- 
THER DEFEAT  AWAITS  US,  MORE  APALL- 
ING  THAN  THE  LAST,  in  1844.  May  Heaven 
forbid  it!  Yet  I cannot  but  think,  that  with  Caroli- 
na’s noble  son,  we  are  bound  to  come  off  victorious 
— inasmuch,  as  no  man,  at  the  present  day,  holds 
the  democratic  creed  in  greater  purity  than  John  C. 
Calhoun.” 

The  “Philadelphia  Inquirer ” admits  “that  though 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  many  warm  friends  and  admirers 


among  the  loco  focos  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, to  say  nothing  of  Pennsylvania,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully 
in  the  national  convention  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  opposition  to  the  ex-president 
is,  could  it  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  single  can- 
didate, sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  the  New  York  statesman.  But  it  cannot.  The 
friends  of  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Cass,  and  Johnson, 
will  not  unite  against  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  chances  for  the  nomination  are  so  favora- 
ble.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  11th  Aug.  says. 

“Indiana.  A letter  from  this  state  informs  us  that 
there  is  a general  dissatisfaction  in  the  democratic 
party  at  the  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
by  the  action  of  the  state  convention  held  last  Jan- 
uary. That  convention  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  state  officers,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves to  elect  a delegation  to  the  presidential  con- 
vention— all,  we  believe,  Van  Buren  men — though, 
says  the  writer,  it  is  well  known  that  the  party  there 
prefer  Cass  or  Johnson.  He  thinks  the  people  will 
support  the  state  nominations  with  sufficient  unani- 
mity to  carry  them— but  not  so,  he  says,  with  regard 
to  Van  Buren.  With  many  of  the  party  he  has  no 
favor  and  the  unfair  manner  taken  by  the  political 
managers  to  secure  the  vote  of  Indiana  for  his  nomi- 
nalion,  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  his  chance  of  getting 
her  vote  in  the  election.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
wire-workers  would  think  of  this.  It  would  add 
little  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reputation  to  be  again  nom- 
inated and  defeated.  The  politicians  may  nomi- 
nate, but  the  people  alone  can  elect — and  of  them 
no  snap-judgments  can  be  taken.  If  they  like  not 
the  nominations,  if  they  have  cause  to  believe  that 
their  own  wishes  have  been  overlooked  and  that 
they  have  been  treated  as  chattels  to  be  transferred 
at  pleasure,  by  the  managers,  they  may  not  indeed 
rebel — but  they  will  be  dissatisfied — they  will  stay 
as  home,  and  the  candidates  will  be  defeated.” 

The  Courier  of  this  morning,  says  the  whig  pa- 
pers “can  afford  no  room  in  their  ample  sheets  for 
the  overpowering  expressions  of  popular  favor  which 
are  made  in  every  part  of  the  union,  for  the  favorite 
son  of  New  York”  &c.  If  there  be  any  such  “over- 
powering expressions,”  they  have  most  effectually 
benumbed  the  senses  of  the  Van  Buren  editors.  For 
not  a soul  of  them  has  gjven  the  public  the  least 
evidence  that  the  utterly  “used  up  man”  of  1840,  is  a 
whitmore  popular  now,  than  when  he  was  so  sig- 
nally condemned  by  the  sovereign  people  of  nine- 
teen states.  Nay,  the  high  jury  see  far  more  clear- 
ly now,  than  then,  the  entire  justice  of  their  ver- 
dict; and  if  the  great  condemned  shall  obtain  a new 
trial,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  jury  will  be 
quite  unanimous  in  re-affirming  their  former  judg- 
ment. [Buffalo  Adv.  Ilth  Aug. 

The  presidential  candidates.  The  well  known 
amiability  of  the  veteran  editor  Major  Noah  never 
shone  forth  more  luminously  than  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  his  paper,  in  his  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  candidates  for  the  presidency.  All  are 
praised  to  their  heart’s  content:  Calhoun,  Van  Bu- 
ren, Clay,  Johnson,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  Web- 
ster, all  are  lauded,  and  pronounced  good  and  true, 
and  all  fit  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  Happy  country!  where  all  who  aspire  are 
worthy  to  govern.  By  some  unaccountable  over- 
sight the  major  does  not  say  a word  about  Mr.  Ty- 
ler! [JV.  F.  Sun. 

The  Globe,  which  is  resolutely  determined  to  re- 
pel Mr.  Tyler’s  advances  towards  a union  with  the 
party  to  which  it  belongs,  makes  a severe  hit  in  refe- 
rence to  the  late  election  in  Indiana: 

“Mr.  Tyler’s  official  organ  in  this  city  looks  upon 
the  result  in  Indiana  as  a “Republican”  triumph.  It 
rejoices  that  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  republican  candi- 
date, is  elected.  Vy h a,t  a reflection  this  on  the 
course  of  President  Tyler!  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  bureau  in  the  treasury  department, 
as  commissfoner  of  the  land  office,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  he  was  a republican,  and  belouged 
to  the  republican  administration  which  Mr.  Tyler 
considered  it  his  mission  to  put  down.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb, when  notified  of  his  dismission,  felt  it  due  to 
himself  to  address  a letter  to  the  president,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  other  cause  than  a poli- 
tical one  for  his  dismission.  The  president  did  not 
pretend  that  there  was  any  other.  And  now  that 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  chosen  him  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  state,  for  the  very  cause  which  induced 
Mr.  Tyler  to  expel  him  from  office,  it  is  hailed  as 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  republican  principles  in 
Indiana!  Do  these  people  suppose  that  the  Ameri- 
can intelligence  is  adapted  to  a reign  of  duplicity?” 

But  the  Madisonian  has  had  its  thrust  too.  The 
Globe  some  time  ago  denounced  all  who  took  office 
under  Mr.  Tyler:  but  when  the  election  in  Louisiana 
came  on  and  Gen.  Dawson  was  returned  for  a seat 


in  congress,  the  Globe  claimed  him  as  a sterling 
democrat  although  he  had  accepted  office  at  Mr. 
Tyler’s  hand.  The  Madisonian  was  ungenerous 
enough  to  intimate  that  the  Globe  had  an  eye  to  the 
printing  of  the  house  when  it  showed  so  much  re- 
gard for  the  member  elect  from  Louisiana.  Those 
family  quarrels  are  very  bitter.  [Balt.  Jlmer. 

AGAINST  NOMINATING  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

On  the  other  side,  a correspondent  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  over  the  signature  of  “A  voice  from  a 
Friend ,”  and  who  in  his  third  number  advocates  the 
nomination  of  General  Cass,  in  his  second  number 
thus  reasons  as  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren: 
To  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer: 

Gentlemen:  I live  in  the  country,  and  have  my 
home  concerns  to  attend  to,  before  I can  send  to  the 
post  office,  which  also  is  some  miles  from  my  house; 
so  that  I have  been  a little  behind  hand  in  receiving 
the  Enquirer  of  the  15th  inst. 

1 perceive  that  you  have  honored  my  first  letter 
with  publication,  and  still  more  by  the  notice  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  it.  The  result  of  the 
elections  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  wholly 
unknown  to  me  when  writing  it,  as  the  time  when 
you  received  it  must  show,  lends  a little  confirmation 
to  some  of  its  doctrines. 

Certainly,  I am  not  for  making  light  of  the  power 
of  our  opponents,  and  am  happy  again  to  have  your 
declarations  to  the  same  effect.  Many  a one  has  fal- 
len a sacrifice  to  such  conduct,  and  most  often  when 
least  expecting  it. 

I have  even  some  fear  of  their  name.  Since  the 
world  began,  there  has  been  something  in  names, 
and  the  party  name  of  the  congress  of  ’76  goes  for 
something.  You  may  beat  it,  but  you  can  never  kill 
it,  as  federalist  has  been  killed.  It  has  a vitality  that 
cannot  die,  and  a potency  that  can  ever  rally.  It 
was  not  until  1840  that  they  got  fast  hold  of  this  re- 
nowned old  name,  though  they  began  upon  it  in  ’36, 
and,  I own,  that  I somewhat  fear  it.  It  is  a new  ele- 
ment in  our  party  contests,  since  the  overthrow  of 
federalism.  There  will  probably  be  a hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  ready  to  come  to  the  polls  in  ’44, 
who  were  under  voting  age  in  ’40.  Think  how  ma- 
ny of  these  will  have  had  but  little  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  examine  our  public  questions,  complicated  as 
they  often  are,  whilst  all  will  have  heard  of  the  re- 
volution and  the  names  that  sanctify  it — and  how  it 
will  be  rung  into  their  ears  that  Washington  was  a 
whig,  Jefferson  a whig,  Hancock  a whig,  and  Green, 
and  Gates,  and  Marion,  and  Montgomery,  the  Lees, 
and  Mercers,  and  Laurens! — all  who  fell  at  Ger- 
mantown and  Guilford,  all  who  triumphed  at  Sara- 
toga and  Yorktown! — and  that  whigs  have  the  same 
principles  now,  as  they  have  the  same  name.  Will 
there  be  nothing  in  this?  If  so,  shrewd  men  of  all 
ages  are  fools — so  many  of  whom  have  said  with 
Mirabeau,  that  names  are  things.  We,  indeed,  will 
proclaim  aloud,  how  they  desecrate  the  name — but 
amid  the  din  of  the  polls,  that  short,  immortal  name, 
will  too  often,  I fear,  by  its  quick  associations  of  pa- 
triotism and  glory,  take  the  vote  captive,  before  the 
voter  can  be  made  to  understand  the  desecration.  I 
am  unable  to  divest  myselfof  anxieties  on  this  score. 
I,  at  least,  set  it  down  as  an  item  in  their  scale. 

In  the  array  I have  been  presenting  of  the  sour- 
ces of  influence,  new  and  old,  wuich  our  opponents 
will  be  able  to  command,  is  it  to  dishearten?  The 
very  reverse.  I desire  only,  that  we  should  be  fully 
on  our  guard.  Let  us  have  all  our  thoughts  about 
us  before-hand,  and  whilst  there  is  still  time.  Let  us 
weigh  them  well.  Should  any  seem  to  require  re- 
consideration, let  us  reconsider  them.  The  issue  is 
momentous.  The  struggle  will  be  desperate.  Let 
us  not  be  supine.  Equally  would  I implore  our 
friends  not  to  be  too  confident.  In  my  first  letter  I 
endeavored  to  show  grounds  for  thinking  that,  united 
as  our  opponents  will  this  time  be  in  object  and 
movement,  with  rich  and  exasperated  foreigners, 
smarting  under  a deep  sense  of  wrong,  as  they  think 
it,  the  allied  body  will  come  into  the  field  in  renovat- 
ed strength  in  ’44;  and  in  proportion  as  I believe  that 
their  ranks  will  be  numerous,  their  discipline  great, 
their  spirit  very  enterprising  and  bold,  their  means 
abundant  as  well  as  their  talents,  and  their  practices 
unscrupulous.  I sincerely  desire  that  we  should  take 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  take  wisely,  our 
most  important  step  for  meeting  them.  By  doing  so, 

I believe  we  can  conquer  them  with  the  good  cause 
we  have,  and  by  being  united  in  it. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  a good  cause  can  succeed 
on  its  merits  alone.  History  is  full  of  other  admo- 
nitions; which  brings  me  to  the  great  point  I design 
to  discuss:  who  shall  be  our  candidate? 

{Jpon  that,  much,  if  not  every  thing,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  to  depend. 

And  I frankly  confess,  that  I fear  we  should  fail 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  I say  this  with  a full  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  remarks 
made,  with  your  usual  fairness  and  strength,  in  the 
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Enquirer  of  the  first  of  this  month  and  since;  as  well 
as  in  articles  from  able  writers  in  your  columns. 

I said  in  the  outset,  that  I voted  for  him  and  sup- 
ported him  to  the  last;  as  I did,  zealously  and  unwa- 
veringly. Again  and  again  he  had  the  poor  tribute 
of  my  pen,  and  always  my  voice.  He  was  true  to 
us,  and  I would  be  true  to  him  in  all  grateful  respect 
and  honor,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

But  I fear  to  run  him  again;  and  it  is  a fear  that 
has  come  by  the  predominance  of  reflection  over  my 
first  wishes.  In  the  first  paroxysms  of  mortification 
at  our  overthrow,  and  under  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
martyrdom,  I was  for  running  up  his  flag  again  in- 
stantly. He  was  cheated  out  of  his  election,  by  buf- 
fooneries at  least;  and  J agree  to  what  our  friends 
have  so  often  said,  that  it  would  be  a solid  triumph 
to  us  to  put  him  back  again,  and  a beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  principles  of  our  government,  if  we  could 
do  it.  ( 

But  this  is  an  if  to  be  examined;  and,  for  my  part, 
I dread,  the  more  1 examine  it,  to  commit  the  safety 
of  our  party,  our  principles,  aDd  our  country,  to  its 
hazards. 

With  all  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  wisdom,  firmness,  con- 
sistency, integrity,  ability,  and  that  steadiness  and 
dignity  of  temper  admired  by  all,  he  does  not  excel 
in  the  qualities,  inward  or  external,  to  stir  up  men’s 
spirits,  or  excite  fervor  at  the  polls. 

He  makes  the  better  President  on  this  very  ac- 
count, some  may  think.  It  is  the  best  texture  for  a 
President’s  mind. 

Perhaps  so,  when  once  ir;  but  not  the  best  to  get 
in  when  out,  as  lie  is  out;  not  the  best  to  rally  forces 
once  beaten;  not  the  best  to  breathe  into  whole  pha- 
lanxes the  assurance  of  victory;  not  the  best  for  in- 
spiring a brave  confidence,  when  the  charge  is  again 
sounded  and  the  clangor  heard;  and  if  the  foe  is  to  be 
at  all  as  formidable  as  I have  represented,  we  shall 
have  need  of  as  much  of  all  this,  as  we  can  possibly 
get. 

Let  us  see,  if  it  centres  in  him;  or  how  much;  or, 
if  little,  what  other  circumstances  there  are  to  give 
us  strength,  and  hope,  and  stout  hearts  under  his 
banner. 

Let  us  look  at  his  characteristics  and  at  his  posi- 
tion. We  must  do  so  candidly,  whilst  respectfully. 
There  is  nootherway  of  arrivingat  safe  conclusions. 
Let  us  call  upon  our  best  reasons  to  assist  us  in  this 
emergency.  Let  us  take  post  upon  first  elements, 
upon  things  which  have  been  true  in  all  time,  but 
from  which  a too  intense  and  cherished,  though  ho- 
norable, political  attachment,  may  possibly  have 
been  withdrawing  us.  A high  duty  is  before  us. — 
Let  us  understand  it  if  we  can,  and  then  go  wherever 
it  may  lead  us,  no  matter  what  our  former  or  present 
partialities  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  how  our  sensibili- 
ties may  be  wounded.  It  is  to  the  country  alone  we 
are  to  look. 

Some  say,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  ran,  and  successful- 
ly, after  a first  failure;  as  to  be  sure  he  did. 

But  the  cases  are  not  parallel — not  at  all.  Mr. 
Jefferson  failed  to  get  in,  but  was  never  turned  out. 
The  latter  is  the  predicament  in  which  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren stands. 

Besides,  the  men  are  not  alike.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  to  say  so,  but  say  it  frankly,  that  our  judg- 
ments may  be  aided  by  instructive  recollections  and 
comparisions.  How  else  are  Plutarch’s  best  conclu- 
sions on  the  human  character  drawn  out?  In  Mr. 
Jefferson,  genius  and  universal  knowledge,  and  poli- 
litical  philosophy  as  a science,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  practical  politics,  and  a train  of  personal  endow- 
ments, which  were  a tower  of  strength  in  themselves, 
all  combined  with  the  fact  and  fame  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  form  a 
public  character  so  splendid  and  commanding  that 
he  stands  alone  as  a statesman  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  first  principles;  alone,  in  the  power  he  had  over 
men’s  minds;  alone,  in  the  hold  he  had  upon  the 
whole  democratic  party  of  the  nation;  whose  affec- 
tions were  never  for  an  instant  divided,  whilst  he 
lived,  with  any  other  man — the  bare  thought  of 
which,  as  when  Burr  thought  of  it,  “betrayed  like 
treason.”  It  were  unsafe,  wholly  unsafe,  to  take  him 
as  a precedent  for  running  a defeated  candidate. — 
With  all  Mr.  Jefferson’s  dignity  and  forbearance,  his 
name  could  put  men’s  souls  or.  fire.  Devotion,  en- 
thusiasm, sprang  up  in  his  train.  They  were  the 
spontaneous  homage  to  his  supremacy,  attesting  how 
high  and  exclusively,  he  was  enthroned  in  every  de- 
mocratic heart. 

Mr.  Jefferson  formed  the  democratic  party,  and 
led  it  on,  stage  by  stage,  to  its  glorious  ascendancy 
in  1800.  It  was,  then,  that  Ae  ran  for  his  second  time. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  found  it  ascendant  in  ’36,  when  he 
went  into  the  Presidency — and  left  it  prostrate  in 
’40,  when  put  out.  It  was,  then,  that  he  ran  for  his 
second  term ■ By  the  lime  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  run 
for  his  second  term,  the  sway  of  his  genius  in  our  af- 
fairs, its  scope,  its  mingled  energy  and  mildness,  with 


often  its  bold  originality,  and  always  its  high  tone  of  I 
intellectual  elevation,  had  so  extirpated  federalism, 
as  to  leave  it  no  resting  place  in  the  Union  for  rally- 
ing a vote  against  him,  save  Connecticut  and  little 
Delaware — whilst  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  I dare  say 
may  remember,  that  Mr.  Randolph  described  gen- 
tlemanly, Joseph  Lewis  from  the  Loudoun  district, 
as  its  sole  representative  left  in  congress  from  all 
Virginia — I believe  his  expression  rather  was,  sole 
heir.  There  is  no  parallel,  therefore — no  approxi- 
mation in  the  two  cases,  but  the  strongest  imagina- 
ble contrast.  I am  saying  this  historically — not  dis- 
paragingly of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  could  not  resist 
the  combinations  against  in  ’40.  He  did  his  best. — 
His  disaster  was  of  the  times.  They  swept  him  away. 
The  hurricane  overwhelmed  him. 

But  the  question  is,  whether,  after  that  astounding 
overthrow,  we  shall  now  try  him  again  for  a second 
term,  and  he  run  for  a third  time? 

I confess  that  I start  back  from  it.  Human  nature 
gives  answers  to  the  question.  They  force  them- 
selves upon  us.  They  come  by  instinct;  head  and 
heart  dictate  them.  No  man  can  miss  them.  De- 
feat, per  se,  is  always  an  obstacle  to  the  rekindling 
of  confidence.  It  may  be  overcome,  but  still  it  is  an 
obstacle.  We  have  not  to  scan  human  nature  deep- 
ly for  the  causes.  They  are  on  the  surface.  Ob- 
serve those  men  returning  from  their  day’s  work  at 
a brick  yard — as  many,  from  theirs’  at  a manufacto- 
ry— a third  set,  from  theirs’ at  a building.  The  ques- 
tion passes  “whom  do  you  vote  for  to-morrow?”  and 
mark  the  fate  of  those  who  incline  to  the  candidate 
beaten,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been.  Some  wag  in 
the  group,  throws  out  his  jeers;  then,  as  in  the  song 
of  Moss  and  his  mare,  some  other  wight  helps  them 
on  by. his  responses;  or,  perhaps,  some  sly  deputy 
from  a whig  camp  hard  by,  has  slipt in  among  them, 
and  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  takes  care  to  humor  the 
joke  with  new  varieties.  Thus  the  joke  goes  along; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  polls  open  in  the  morning, 
things  are  looking  rather  blue  for  the  cause  of  defeat. 
Its  advocates  are  getting  uneasy;  its  moral  beauties 
for  the  sake  of  merit  aggrieved,  and  a principle  to 
be  maintained,  are  beginning  to  fade;  “there  may  be 
merit  in  the  man,  but  Smith,  let  me  tell  you,  you  and 
Bobbins  and  I,  had  better  think  about  it  before  we 
give  him  our  votes.” 

I use  common  words,  Messrs.  Editors;  but  I am 
coming  to  realities  if  we  run  Mr.  Van  Buren,  how- 
ever ably  and  faithfully  he  served  us  before.  Every 
person  can  conceive  occasions  without  number,  when 
former  defeat  would  be  cast  in  our  teeth.  Strong- 
minded  men  would  not  care  for  it;  able  writers,  like 
those  in  your  columns;  deep  thinkers;  men  who,  like 
Horace’s  firm  and  just  man,  are  unmoved  by  frowns 
or  storms  of  fortune.  But  all  our  voters  are  not  of 
this  description,  be  they  democrats  or  whigs;  they  are 
far  too  numerous,  and  many  of  the  former  who  vot- 
ed with  us  in  ’40,  wduld  be  apt  to  waver  and  fly  off 
as  election  day  drew  near,  from  secret  misgivings, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  or  real  assent  to  all 
the  pipe-laying  frauds.  Remember,  that  our  large 
vote  in  ’40,  of  which  we  justly  boast,  was  given  af- 
ter we  had  succeeded  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  ’36, 
and  expected,  every  one  of  us,  to  succeed  again.  It 
was  given  under  the  invigorating  recollections  of 
former  victory,  not  the  damper  of  former  de- 
feat. Defeat  was  not  then  of  our  vocabulary. — 
We  neither  knew  the  word  nor  the  thing.  The 
democratic  party  had  not  before  been  defeated 
in  a presidential  election,  candidate  to  candidate,  in 
forty  years!  This  is  also  an  unfortunate  fact  belong- 
ing to  the  question  of  running  Mr.  Van  Buren  again. 
The  case  of  the  broken  down  steed  would  be  cited 
and  reiterated  against  us,  mitigate  the  calamity  as 
we  might,  by  referring  to  the  jockeyships  that  pro- 
duced it. 

It  is  said  to  be  a general  rule  with  perjions  of  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  never,  tp  vpte  lor,  a candi- 
date once  beaten.  They  calmly  remark,  “we  voted 
for  him  before,  and  he  vaush  not  elected,  so  we  vpte 
not  for  him  again.”  I greatly  fear — nay,  fully  be- 
lieve, that  this  feeling,  os  old  as  mankind,  to  be  shy 
of  the  unlucky,  would,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  occasion,  lose  us  votes  when  it  came 
to  the  pinch,  not  by  “units,”  to  adopt  your  own  good 
language,  Messrs.  Editors,  but  in  “masses,”  i:  we 
take  up  Mr.  Van  Buren.  What  a commentar'  we 
and  our  candidate  would  present  on  the  old  classic 
remark,  “You  carry  Qgssar  and  his  fortunes.”  'Alas! 
we  should  carry  in  the  boat,  not  fortunes  to  make 
her  buoyant,  but  weight  to  sink  her.  Weshould  have 
to  rehearse  the  same  old  scenes  of  ’40,  in  all  ’{hat  re- 
lated to  our  unsuccessful  candidate,  striving  to  resus- 
citate t(ie  body  we  could  not  then  keep  in  life — and 
which,  lj,y  the  dead  weight  of  defeat,  would  lose  us 
the  benefit  we  should  have  with  a fresh  candidate, 
of  making  the  most  of  our  position— of  heading  up 
wjth  spirit,  and  animation,  and  effective  jpower,  as 
might  then  be  hoped,  all  the  broken  promit  ies  of  the 


I whigs,  since  their  arrival  at  power.  Ts  it  prudent, 
is  it  patriotic,  to  expose  our  cause  to  all  this  train  of 
risks,  by  again  placing  ourselves  under  Mr.  Van 
Buren? 

So  much  for  one  aspect  of  the  case — and  I hurry 
over  it,  without  half  the  illustration  it  would  admit 
of,  from  the  strong  and  painful  apprehensions  with 
which  it  inspires  me.  Let  me  briefly  present  another 
aspect. 

What  fair  ground  can  we  have  for  hoping  to  regain 
any  of  those  who  left  us  in  ’40.  if  we  keep  to  the 
same  candidate,  compared  to  prospects  that  might 
rise  up  before  us,  with  a new  one?  Does  it  not  be- 
come us  to  consider  this*  We  ought  to  remember, 
that  men  do  not  like  to  seem  inconsistent  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  who  would  twit  them  with  it,  although 
they  may  be  inwardly  wishing  for  a good  excuse  to 
change.  That  a door  may  be  opened  for  all  in  this 
predicament,  to  come  back  again  to  our  fold,  is  a 
reason  we  hear  given  every  day  w hy  Mr.  Van  Buren 
should  not  be  run.  That  it  is  so  common,  shows  how 
strongly  it  is  felt.  Like  common  proverbs,  it  points 
to  truth. 

But  what  I believe  would  hurt  us  more  with  Mr.  V. 
Buren  than  any  thing  else,  is  the  one  term  princple. 

Think  how  our  opponents  would  ring  the  changes 
upon  this.  Think,  especially,  how  they  would  do  it 
in  connexion  with  his  running  for  the  third  time! 

Peals  from  our  mere  opponents  on  this  ground, 
however  loudly  rung,  I would  disregard,  were  i,t  not 
that  great  numbers,  confessedly  of  the  democratic 
faith,  though  not  now  among  active  partizans,  would 
be  staggered  by  them. 

This  I entirely  believe;  and  believe  that  their- 
numbers  would  be  increasing,  from  hour  to  hour, 
with  the  progress  of  the  canvass  itself. 

In  thus  viewing  this  part  of  the  question,  I think  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Let  me  give  it  a moment’s  ex- 
amination. It  is  full  of  prospective  importance  to 
us,  vitally  so  it  seems  to  me;  and  I fear  that  we  are 
not  ip  the  habit  of  weighing  it  as  it  deserves. 

Reflecting  persons  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the 
coming  changes  of  opinion  on  this  head.  The  caus- 
es lie  deep,  and  are  not  to  be  safely  slighted.  As  the 
democratic  creed  spreads,  the  tendency  is  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  official  power.  Rotation  comes  more 
and  more  into  favor.  General  Jackson,  we  know, 
recommended  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  li- 
miting the  Presidency  to  one  term;  although  his  own 
transcendent  popularity  obliged  him  to  yield  to  the 
call  of  the  democratic  party  to  run  again;  a call  that 
was  absolutely  omnipotent  in  his  case,  humanely 
speaking,  from  its  universality,  throughout  the  de- 
mocratic ranks,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Buthe 
was  the  last  of  the  second  terms.  An  alteration  in  the 
constitution  may  never  formally  come  about;  but 
public  opinion  will  stand  in  its  stead.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, by  his  example,  as  completely  limited  the 
Presidential  service  to  eight  years,  as  if  the  second 
article  of  the  constitution  had  so  settled  it. 

And  now,  since  General  Harrison,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  ran  on  the  one  term  principle,  I 
believe,  that,  de  facto,  we  shall  never  again  see  the 
same  man  President  longer  than  four  years.  Not 
Gen.  Harrison  alone  will  have  effected  the  change. 
The  public  mind  had  been  tending  that  way,  though 
held  back  awhile  by  the  resistless  popularity  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  which  arrayed  him,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  against  his  own  precept;  but  let  us  not  commit 
the  fatal  error  of  confounding  Mr.  Van  Buren  with 
him.  Gen.  Jackson  failed  to  get  into  the  Presidency 
in  ’24;  but  he  was  never  ejected  from  it,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  is  now  violently  probable 
that  the  one  term  principle  which  he  recommended, 
will  henceforth  prevail  in  practice,  though  he  was 
unable  to  enforce  it  in  his  own  person.  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  his  friends,  seeing  its  advance  in  public 
opinion,  and  that  it  had  the  essential  materials  for 
popular  predominance,  took  hold  of  it  and  establish- 
ed it.  Johnson  says  of  Junius,  that  “finding  the  na- 
tion combustible,  he  was  able  to  inflame  it.”  The 
wh(gs. seeing  in  like  manner  how  the  one  term  prin- 
ciple wa$  taking  root,  planted  Gen.  Harrison  upon  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  success.  Many  who 
voted  foe  him,  proclaimed  that  as  their  ground;  and 
whoever  e,xpects  in  future  to  see  the  same  man  elect- 
ed twice,  m,<pre  especially  over  the  impatient  rivalry 
and  ambition  in  that  large  plurality  of  candidates 
which  the  increasing  population  of  our  country  now 
throws  up  every  four  yeais — an  impatience  not  to  be 
eradicated  from  human  nature — expects  more  than 
I do.  Least  of  all  do  I expect  it  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  under  all  the  circumstances  I have 
been  weighing;  and  I pray  that  they  may  not  be  too 
hastily  discarded  without  consideration. 

I will  here  close  for  the  present;  but  shall  have  to 
trespass  further  on  your  valuable  columns,  so  deeply, 
does  the  discussion  seem  to  me  to  involve  our  high- 
est public  interests.  A voice  from  a Frenb. 

August  18,  1843. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

From  Kendall's  Expositor. 

A number  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  are  still  more  the  friends 
of  democracy,  in  view  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
their  party  and  their  principles,  have  caused  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  be  prepared,  which,  having  been 
submitted  to  them,  and  approved,  are  now,  by  their 
direction,  recommended  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  their  political  brethren; 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— -WHY  SHOULD 
ONE  BE  HELD? 

There  are  several  prominent  men  whose  friends 
present  them  to  the  people  as  suitable  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  to  be  supported  by  the  democratic 
party.  It  is  very  probable  that,  if  they  all  run,  none 
of  them  will  be  elected  by  the  electors,  and  if  the 
whig  candidate  do  not  beat  them  all,  the  election  will 
be  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives.  To 
prevent  either  of  these  results,  so  fatal  to  good  go- 
vernment and  sound  principles,  the  democracy  of  the 
several  states  are  willing  to  assemble  in  general  con- 
Vintion,  to  compare  the  strength  of  their  particular 
favorites,  to  make  a sacrifice  of  personal  preferences, 
and  unite  in  support  of  him  who,  professing  their 
principles,  may  appear  to  have  the  best  prospects  of 
success.  The  whole  movement  is  based  on  a pre- 
ference  for  principles  over  men.  It  presupposes  a dis- 
position in  those  who  participate  in  it,  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  predilections  as  well  as  repugnances,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  predominance  of  democratic 
counsels  in  the  administration  of  the  government. — 
On  this  single  object  the  eyes  of  every  true  demo- 
crat ought  to  be  fixed.  If  there  be  any  who  look 
Upon  the  convention  as  a tribunal  to  decide  between 
men  merely,  upon  the  basis  of  local  attachments  or 
personal  preferences,  or  as  a field  for  intrigue  and 
management,  they  are  unworthy  to  participate  in 
its  proceedings.  It  is  only  those  who  look  to  high- 
er objects,  and  are  actuated  by  nobler  aims,  that 
ought  to  unite  in  this  grand  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
Strength  of  candidates,  are  to  be  expected;  but,  after 
expressing  them  fully  and  frankly,  every  honest 
democrat  willyield to  anoverruling  majority,  and  put 
forth  his  best  energies  to  give  effect  to  their  decision. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  DELEGATES  BE  CHOSEN? HOW  SHALL 

THEY  VOTE  IN  CONVENTION? 

These  points  are  so  intimately  connected  in  prac- 
tical results,  that  they  cannot  be  well  separated  in 
argument. 

This  convention,  l.et  it  be  remembered,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fixing  the  principles  or  prescribing  tlje  pro- 
cess by  which  the  election  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident is  to  be  conducted.  All  that,  is  already  fixed, 
unalterably,  so  far  as  the  convention  is  concerned,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  the  several  states.  The  convention  may,  or  may 
not,  approve  the  principles  or  the  process — the  one 
may  be  unequal  and  anti-democratic,  and  the  other 
inconvenient  and  unsafe — yet,  their  sole  duty  and 
power  is,  to  present  candidates  to  be  voted  for  upon 
those  principles  and  by  that  process,  leaving  it  to 
the  legitimate  authorities,  by  amending  the  consti- 
tution or  altering  the  laws,  to  change  the  one  or  the 
Other. 

THE  TRUE  POINT  OF  INQUIRY. 

To  ascertain  which  of  the  democratic  candidates  is 
likely  to  concentrate  the  most  votes  in  the  election,  is,  the 
obvious  path  by  which  the  convention  must  approach 
its  object. 

It  will  be  of  no  use  to  inquire,  in  whose  favor  are 
a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — men, 
women,  and  children,  black,  white,  and  mulatto — for, 
five-sixths  of  them  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
president  and  vice  president.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any 
ifce  to  inquire,  which  candidate  is  preferred  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  voters  who  elect.  The  true  point  of  in- 
quiry is,  which  candidate  can  most  probably  secure  a ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes ? 

HOW  TO  BE  ARRIVED  AT. 

By  what  means  are  the  convention  most  likely  to 
come  at  a correct  solution  of  this  question?  Obvi- 
ously, by  a course  analogous  to  that  pursued  in  the 
election. 

“Each  state  shall  appoint,”  says  the  constitution, 
“in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect a number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the 
state  may  be  entitled  in  congress,”  &c.  “The 
electors  shall  meet  in  the.ir  respective  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice  president.” 
&c.  And  a majority  of  the  votes  so  given,  if  in  fa- 
vor of  one  candidate,  elects  the  president  and  vice 
president. 

The  states,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  here  con- 
ferred upon  them,  have,  we  belie, ve 3 without  excep- 
tion, provided  for  the  election  of  electors  by  gene- 
ral ticket.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the 


electors  in  each  state,  being  all  elected  by  the 
same  party,  are  all  of  the  same  political  faith,  and 
being  pledged  before  hand,  all  vote  for  the  same  can- 
didates. 

Hence,  each  and  every  elector  speaks  the  voice, 
not  of  a majority  of  a district,  but  of  a majority  of  the 
whole  stale. 

Now  what  is  the  best  way  to  ascertain  for  whom 
the  electoral  vote  of  any  state  is  likely  to  be  given  in 
the  next  presidential  election?  Cannot  the  majority 
which  is  to  give  it,  best  answer  the  question?  Shall 
we  ask  that  majority?  or  shall  we  cut  the  state  up  into 
districts,  and  ask  the  majority  of  each  district  whom 
they  prefer?  Would  their  answer  be  of  any  utility  in 
ascertaining  whom  the  majority  of  the  state  prefer— 
that  majority  which  is  to  give  the  vote?  Why  notask 
that  majority  at  once,  instead  of  the  majorities  of  dis- 
tricts? Not  to  do  so,  is  as  wise  a3  to  ask  George  what 
John  intends  to  do,  when  John  is  standing  by  ready 
to  answer  for  himself. 

As  ‘'wise,"  though  not  so  ridiculous — and  not  so 
ridiculous,  because  it  not  only  may  not  promote,  but 
may  actually  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  a con- 
vention is  to  be  held.  New  York  has  thirty  six  votes 
in  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president,  and 
South  Carolina  nine— to  be  given  by  amajority  of  each 
state.  Ask  a majority  of  the  New  York  democracy 
whom  do  you  prefer?  The  answer  is,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren. Ask  a majority  of  the  South  Carolina  demo- 
cracy whom  do  you  prefer?  The  answer  is,  Mr. 
Calhoun.  The  convention  thus  ascertains  that,  in 
those  two  states,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  probably  re- 
ceive thirty-six  votes,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  nine.  But 
cut  up  the  states  into  as  many  districts  as  they  have 
electors,  and  ask  a majority  of  each  district  whom 
they  prefer?  Twenty  districts  in  New  York  may  an- 
swer. Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  sixteen  in  New  York  and 
nine  in  South  Carolina,  may  answer,  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Thus,  in  these  two  states,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  get 
twenty  votes,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  twenty-five,  when  those 
who  are  to  give  the  votes,  declare  that,  by  no  possibili- 
ty, in  a contest  for  the  presidency  between  the  two, 
could  Mr.  Calhoun  command  more  than  nine  votes  out 
of  the  forty-five!  Is  it  by  a process  like  this,  that  the 
convention  can  arrive  at  the  relative  effective  strength 
of  the  candidates? 

Yet,  such  is  the  practical  character  of  the  plan  of 
nomination  proposed  and  urged  by  the  gfouth  Caro- 
lina convention  and  those  who  adopt  its  views. — 
While,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  majorities 
of  states  control  the  entire  vote  of  the  states,  they 
propose  to  vest  the  nomination  in  majorities  of  dis- 
tricts. They  propose  to  place  the  power  to  nominate  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the  power  to  elect. 

THE  MAJORITY  PRINCIPLE. 

How  is  this  incongruity  justified?  One  argument  in 
its  favor  is,  that  the  representation  by  districts  is  more 
likely  to  elicit  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party, 
than  the  representation  by  states. 

This  is  by  no  means  a necessary  consequence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  elicit  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  any  state,  as  a state  vote.  Divide 
New  York  into  thirty-six  districts;  suppose  one  dis- 
trict to  have  a majority  of  one  thousand  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  the  other  thirty-five  an  average  majority 
of  ten  each  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  making  three  hundred 
and  fifty  in  all;  it  is  obvious,  that  while  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  have  in  the  state  a majority  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  popular  votes,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  get 
thirty-five  votes  to  one  in  the  nominating  convention! 
A moment’s  reflection  will  satisfy  any  man,  that,  if 
the  popular  will  be  the  object  in  view,  the  surest  way 
to  arrive  at  it  is,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  whole  body 
without  any  division  or  subdivision.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  you  divide  and  subdivide,  you  increase  the 
danger  of  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  a mino- 
rity. It  has  sometimes  happened  in  our  country, 
that  a majority  of  our  state  legislatures,  being  elect- 
ed by  majorities  of  counties  or  towns,  was  of  one 
political  party,  when  the  governors,  elected  by  ma- 
jorities of  states,  composed  of  precisely  the  same 
voters,  were  of  another.  A few  large  majorities 
overbalance  many  small  ones,  and  make  a district 
representation  a very  unsafe  guide  in  arriving  at  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  entire  democracy  of  the 
Un'on,  voting,  as  one  body,  would  afford  the  only 
con  ilusive  testimony  of  its  own  preferences.  But 
this  mode  is  obviously  impracticable.  The  next 
surest  guide  is  a vote  by  states.  By  this  mode,  the 
true  majority  of  each  state  is  ascertained.  By  a 
division  of  states  into  districts,  you  hazard  that  re- 
sult alid  make  the  evidence  furnished  inconclusive. — 
And  it  is  absurd  to  maintain,  that  a process  which, 
in  twefity-six  states,  converts  certainty  into  doubt, 
affords  more  reliable  testimony  of  the  will  of  the 
majority.  You  might  as  rationally  say,  that  twenty- 
six  doul'ts  are  better  evidence  of  truth  than  tvyenty- 
six  certainties. 

Hence'  the  position,  that  a representation  by  dis- 
tricts affd|  rds  a better  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 


jority than  a representation  by  states,  is  palpably  in- 
defensible. But  what  if  they  were  not?  However 
sound  the  general  principle,  that  a majority  should 
govern,  such  is  not  the  fact,  either  practically  or  the- 
oretically, in  the  government  of  the  U.  States.  It  was 
not  the  majority  of  one  consolidated  people  which 
gave  vitality  to  our  constitution,  but  majorities  ot 
states.  Neither  the  legislative  nor  executive  branch 
of  the  government  is  based  upon  the  consolidated 
majority  principle. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  organized  upon  an 
approximation  to  that  principle;  but  the  senate  has 
no  regard  to  it— each  state  having  therein  an  equal 
representation  with  all  the  rest;  and  these  together 
constitute  the  legislative  power.  The  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  are  not  chosen  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  nor  yet  by  a majority  of  the 
states.  The  constitution  gives  to  each  state  two  elec- 
tors to  represent  its  senators,  and  to  them  adds  as 
many  more  as  it  has  representatives  in  congress. — 
The  election  of  president,  therefore,  approaches  near- 
er the  majority  principle  than  the  senate,  but  not  so 
near  as  the  house  of  representatives.  The  votes  are 
not  assigned  to  a majority  of  the  people,  but  are  appor- 
tioned out  to  the  states.  The  electors  do  not  represent 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  people  of  the 
several  states.  The  election  is,  in  fact,  an  election  by 
majorities  of  states,  (just  as  the  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed,) and  is  based  neither  on  popular  equality  nor  stale 
equality,  but  on  a compromise  and  compound  of  the 
two  principles.  An  attempt  to  make  the  election  con- 
form to  one  principle  or  the  other,  by  adopting  it  in 
nominating  candidates,  is,  therefore,  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  principles  and  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  dangerous  tendency. 

But  why  do  not  the  advocates  of  the  majority  prin- 
ciple carry  it  out?  The  South  Carolina  Convention 
chose  two  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
recommended  the  rest  to  be  chosen  by  congressional 
districts.  Those  two  standing  in  the  place  of  sena- 
tors, have  nothing  to  do  with  popular  or  majority 
principle:  Why  do  they  notdiscard  them?  Why  choose 
nine  delegates  to  the  convention,  when  that  principle 
would  entitle  her  to  but  seven ? Why  not  reduce 
Rhode  Island  to  two  delegates  instead  of  four,  and 
jDelaware  and  Arkansas  to  one  each,  instead  of  three? 
The  majority  principle  would  require  it. 

That  is  not  all.  Is  the  majority  referred  to  a ma- 
jority of  the  entire  population,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, black  and  white?  Are  women,  children,  and 
slaves  to  be  consulted  as  to  whom  they  prefer  as  pre- 
sident5 We  presume  not.  The  majority  meant,  must 
be  a majority  of  the  voters.  Now,  some  states  gain  re- 
presentatives in  congress,  and  consequently  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president,  by  counting  five 
slaves  as  equal  to  three  voters.  By  the  majority 
principle,  these  should  be  struck  off.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  very  different  in  different 
states.  Taking  the  same  numbers  of  white  people 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  number  of  voters 
among  them  in  the  former  is  believed  to  be  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  in  the  latter.  By  the  majority 
principle,  all  voters  should  have  equal  power,  where- 
as the  Virginia  voter  has  twice  as  much  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania voter.  If  South  Carolina  would  adopt  the 
pure  majority  principle,  let  her  strike  off  the  two 
delegates  she  has  elected  in  place  of  her  senatorial 
electors,  one  or  two  more  which  she  gets  by  her  slave 
representation,  and  one  or  two  more,  to  reduce  her 
voters  to  a level  in  power  with  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  many  other 
states,  and  then  may  she  stand  ready,  in  all  fairness 
to  go  into  convention  with  her  sister  states  upon  that 
principle! 

What  is  the  effect  of  her  plan  as  proposed?  This, 
and  nothing  more  or  less.  To  retain,  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  election,  all  the  advantages  which  the  constitution 
gives  HER,  and  require  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  states  similarly  situated,  to  surrender  all  the  advan- 
tages the  conslituttion gives  THEM.  The  twoelectors 
and  the  slave  vote  are  held  by  virtue  of  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution,  and  so  is  the  power  of  other 
states  to  concentrate  their  votes  in  the  choice  of  pre- 
sident. She  proposes  to  retain  in  the  nomination  her 
two  extra  delegates  and  slave  representation,  and  at 
the  same  time  claims  from  them  a surrender  of  the 
power  of  concentration.  And  this,  a most  palpable 
departure  from  the  majority  principle,  she  endeavors  to 
main  tain  by  an  appeal  to  that  very  principle! 

STATE  EQUALITY. 

Another  leading  argument  in  favor  of  the  South  Ca- 
rolina plan  is,  in  substance,  that,  by  going  into  con- 
vention, and  thus  concentrating  the  votes  of  the  party 
upon  a single  candidate,  the  small  states  lose  the 
chance  they  have  of  giving  an  equal  vote  with  the 
large  states  in  the  election  of  president  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  that,  for  this  sacrifice,  they 
ought  to  be  compensated  by  advantages  in  the  nomi- 
nating convention. 
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Surely,  those  who  press  this  argument,  have  not 
well  considered  the  inferences  which  it  necessarily  au- 
thorises. 

1.  It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  majority  prin- 
ciple, which  is  so  zealously  pressed  by  the  same  po- 
liticians. In  one  breath,  they  tell  us  the  delegates 
ought  to  be  elected  by  districts,  more  truly  to  arrive 
at  the  will  of  the  popular  majority,  in  the  next,  they 
give  as  a reason  for  pressing  the  same  plan,  that  it  is 
a concession  to  the  small  states  in  derogation  of  the 
popular  principle!  So  little,  after  all,  they  do  regard 
the  majority  principle,  that  they  are  “content”  to  aban- 
don it  altogether,  and  give  the  state s an  equal  vote  in 
the  convention.  “Content”  was  the  word  used  by  the 
South  Carolina  convention,  and  “content”  is  the  word 
adopted  by  those  who  advocate  their  plan.  They  pre- 
fer, however,  an  intermediate  course,  but  still  in  sub- 
version of  the  majority  principle,  and  securing  ad- 
vantages to  the  small  states  beyond  those  secured  to 
them  by  the  constitution. 

2.  An  argument  like  this,  implies  an  oversight  of 
the  great  object  which  the  democratic  party  have  in 
view.  It  has  reference  solely  to  local  power  or  indi- 
vidual preferences,  and  not  to  any  question  of  practi- 
cal administration.  Not  to  secure  any  principle  or 
promote  any  measure,  but  to  obtain  a local  or  indivi- 
dual advantage  in  the  election,  is  the  sole  basis  on 
which  it  rests.  The  convention,  we  trust,  is  not  to 
waste  its  energies  in  struggles  of  this  sort,  endanger- 
ing, for  local  and  personal  objects,  the  great  measures 
which  it  is  called  to  secure. 

3.  This  argument  is  inconsistent  with  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  holding  a National  Convention. 
That  object  is  to  prevent  the  election  from  devolv- 
ing upon  the  house  of  representatives,  where  it  has 
never  entered  without  poisoning  the  fountains  of  both 
patronage  and  legislation.  Ought  democrats  to  ask 
a compensation  for  giving  up  such  a.  “chance”  as  this? 
Has  it  been  of  any  use  to  the  small  states,  practically? 
Is  it  of  service  to  them,  that  their  members  of  con- 
gress shall  have  a ‘'chance”  to  sell  their  votes  for 
office  or  money?  Is  this  “chance”  now  to  be  made  a 
consideration  to  secure  local  advantages  in  the  nomi- 
nating convention?  Can  the  democracy  give  any  con- 
sideration for  it,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
taint,  and  liable  to  the  same  abuse? 

A PRINCIPLE  INVOLVED. 

There  is  an  objection,  upon  principle,  to  any  com- 
promise of  this  sort.  The  election  of  president,  by 
the  house  of  representatives  voting  by  states,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution,  simply  as  means  of  se- 
curing to  the  country  a chief  magistrate,  after  the 
failure  of  a bona  fule  attempt  to  elect  one  by  electors. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  every  state,  by  all 
proper  means,  to  promote  an  election  by  electors. — 
No  man,  and  no  state,  has  a right  to  defeat  such  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  congress. 
To  do  so,  is  an  aggravated  abuse.  National  Conven- 
tions are  means  to  effect  such  an  election.  Are  they 
proper  means?  If  not,  democracy  should  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  If  they  are,  no  portion  of  the 
democracy  can  honestly  defeat  their  object  in  consi- 
deration of  any  individual  or  state  advantage  which 
may  result.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
unite  in  them,  and  promote  their  success  by  all  pro- 
per efforts. 

To  ask  a consideration  for  uniting  in  the  proper 
means  to  secure  an  election  by  the  electors,  implies 
a claim  of  right  to  prevent  such  an  election.  It  im- 
plies, that  those  who  claim  it,  either  do  not  consider 
it  their  duty  to  promote  such  an  election,  or  wish  to 
be  paid  for  doing  their  duty.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
impute  such  a motive  to  those  who  advance  this  ar- 
gument. They  have  not  well  considered  it,  and  our 
object  is  to  call  their  minds  directly  and  distinctly  to 
the  principles  and  inferences  which  it  involves. — 
We  repeat,  that  a National  Convention  is  an  obvi- 
ous ana  proper  means  to  secure  an  election  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  by  the  electors,  and  give 
effect  to  democratic  principles  in  the  administration 
of  the  government— that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  de- 
mocrat, who  views  it  in  that  light,  to  unite  in  its 
support,  and  by  all  reasonable  exertions  give  effect 
to  its  decisions — that,  for  doing  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, he  has  no  right  to  claim  for  himself,  his  can- 
didate or  his  stale,  advantages  in  the  nomination, 
and  consequently  election,  beyond  those  given  in  the 
constitution,  and  in  derogation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  and  powersof  ot  her  individuals,  candidates,  01- 
states. 

The  concession  of  such  a claim,  if  set  up  and  per- 
sisted in,  would  be  a practical  amendment  ol  the  con- 
stitution. The  South  Carolina  convention  insist,  that 
in  argument,  the  nomination  by  a National  Conven- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  as  the  election.  Be  it 
so — and,  on  that  ground,  what  wopld  be  the  practical 
effect  of  the  plan  which  they  propose?  They  say, 
they  are  ‘ content,”  that  the  states  snail  have  an  equal 
vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  but  are  “more 
than  content”  with  a compromise,  by  which  the 


smaller  states  shall  practically  have  more  votes,  and 
the  larger  less  than  they  have  in  the  election  by  elec- 
tors. Concede  to  them  that  with  which  they  would 
be  “content,”  (allowing  the  states  an  equal  vote  in 
the  convention,)  and  that  the  nomination  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  election,  what  would  be  the  practical 
result?  Why,  the  process  of  electing  the  president 
and  vice  president,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
would  be  inverted,  and  its  main  provision  for  that 
purpose  subverted  and  nullified.  Instead  of  an  elec- 
tion by  states,  each  giving  an  equal  vote,  after,  the 
failure  of  a bona  fide  attempt  to  elect  by  electors,  the 
election  would  always  be  by  states — each  giving  an 
equal  vote  in  the  National  Convention — and  the  elec- 
tors would  be  but  instruments,  afterwards  chosen,  to 
give  legal  form  and  constitutional  effect  to  their  de- 
cision. The  constitutional  mode  of  electing  by  elec- 
tors, would  be  virtually  superceded — and  the  process 
provided  by  that  instrument  as  the  last  desperate  re- 
sort to  save  the  country  from  *the  anarchy  which 
might  spring  from  being  without  a chief  magistrate, 
would  become  the  ordinary  mode  of  election.  It  is 
not  this,  but  avowedly  an  approximation  to  it,  that 
the  South  Carolina  convention  propose.  Through 
their  mode  of  organizing  the  convention,  and  voting 
therein,  they  propose  to  divest  the  larger  stales  of  a 
portion  of  the  weight  which  the  constitution  gives 
them  in  the  election  by  the  electors,  thus  approxi- 
mating the  states  to  an  equality  of  voters,  without 
regard  to  their  population.  We  dpubt  whether  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States  would  be,  or  ought 
to  be  “content”  to  have  their  president  elected  in 
all  cases  by  an  equal  vote  of  states,  or  “more  than 
content’’  with  any  nearer  approximation  to  that  prin- 
ciple than  is  now  provided  for  in  the  constitution. — 
We  doubt,  also,  whether  they  will,  or  ought  to  assent 
to  a practical  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  a 
process  so  illegitimate,  so  irresponsible,  and  so  dan- 
gerous. 

The  democracy  cherish  “ Slate  Rights,”  as  in  this 
country  the  surest  safeguard  of  popular  rights.  To 
concentrate  its  votes  in  the  election  of  president  and 
vice  president,  is  as  much  a State  Right  as  to  give 
two  votes  on  account  of  its  senators.  Both  should 
be  cherished  and  maintained,  as  we  would  cherish 
and  maintain  the  constitution.  Nominating  conven- 
tions are  no  places  to  discuss  or  re-adjust  constitu- 
tional principles  or  compromises;  much  less  ought 
sacrifices  of  constitutional  rights  and  powers  to  be 
asked  or  made,  as  a consideration  for  giving  or  re- 
ceiving political  co-operation  or  personal  support. — 
It  is  not  by  such  means,  that  the  democracy  is  to  be 
kept  together,  led  on  to  victory  and  established  in 
lasting  dominion. 

ARGUMENTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Although  we  have  elucidated,  we  hope  with  clear- 
ness, the  general  principles  involved  in  the  subject, 
we  deem  it  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a more 
particular  notice  of  the  leading  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  the  South  Carolina  plan.  They  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  extract  from  an  authoritative 
article  recently  circulated  with  the  signature  of 
“South  Carolina,”  viz: 

“They”  [meaning  those  in  favor  of  district  repre- 
sentation and  the  per  capita  vote]  “urge,  that  there 
are  but  two  forms  of  representation  known  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  government 
it  establishes.  One,  The  representation  of  states — 
and  this  is  carried  out  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  each  state,  being  equal  in  sovereignty, 
is  equal  in  representation.  Two,  The  representation 
of  the  people — and  this  is  carried  out  in  the  popular 
branch  of  congress — the  house  of  representatives — 
generally  by  district  elections  and  district  represen- 
tations. Now,  choose  ye.  Take  one  or  the  other 
form  of  representation,  as  the  model  for  the  Nation- 
al Convention.  If  the  former  is  adopted,  we  are 
content.  Then  all  the  states  being  equal,  will  give 
equal  votes — as  was  practised  under  the  old  confede- 
tion,  and  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 'consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and,  as  the  constitution 
itself  provides,  shall  lake  plac^,  when  the  presiden- 
tial election  is  thrown  into  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Or,  if  the  latter  form,  the  representation  of 
the  people  is  adopted,  we  are  more  than  content.— 
Then,  every  congressional  district  will  send  one  re- 
presentative; and  he,  in  the  convention,  as  in  con- 
gress, will  represent  and  carry  out  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  seventy  thousand  people  the  district 
contains.  We  prefer  the  latter  form  of  representation, 
because  we  desire  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
will  of  the  slates,  to  predominate  in  the  convention. 
We  put  it  to  any  fair  and  candid  mind,  can  anything 
be  fairer  than  these  alternatives?  They  rise  up  direct- 
ly from  the  face  of  the  constitution — familiar  to  the 
people  in  their  daily  practices  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;  familiar  to  them  in  all  their 
practices  in  the  several  states.  No  state  legislature 
— no  state  convention  was  ever  organized  but  on  the 
principle  of  district  representation.  Why  should  it 


i not  hold  good  for  the  organization  of  a National  Con- 
vention? 

There  is  a fatal  defect  in  the  foundation  of  this  impo- 
sing superstructure.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  “but 
two  forms  of  representation  known  under  the  con- 
stitution,” the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? There  is  a third,  “rising  up  directly  from  the 
face  of  the  constitution,”  a compound  of  both,  neith- 
er representing  the  States  as  sovereigns,  nor  yet  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  equals  in  politiccl 
power,  but  occupying  an  intermediate  ground.  We 
mean  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Each  State  has  two  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  and 
as  many  more  as  it  has  representatives  in  Congress 
by  virtue  of  its  population.  They  are  certainly  a 
“representation,”  and  practically  a much  more  faith- 
ful one  than  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 
Choose  ye  between  these  two,  says  South  Carolina, 
we  are  “content”  with  one,  and  “more  than  con- 
tent” with  the  other.  Now,  we  will  choose  neither, 
nor  will  we  be  “content”  with  the  one,  nor  “more 
than  content”  with  the  other,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand!  Making  laws  and  making  Presidents,  are  ve- 
ry different  operations;  the  bodies  which  make  the 
laws  and  the  bodies  which  make  the  President,  are 
altogether  different — constituted  on  different  princi- 
ciples,  and  in  practice  chosen  by  different  constitu- 
ents. When  we  want  law  makers,  we  will  choose 
between  the  “ two  forms  of  representation”  you  pre- 
sent; if  we  want  a Senator,  we  will  call  a convention 
of  the  democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  which 
is  to  elect  him,  to  decide  who  is  the  strongest  candi- 
date; and  if  we  want  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  will  call  a convention  of  the  democrats 
of  the  district,  or,  if  the  election  be  by  general  tick- 
et, of  the  whole  State,  to  say  who  shall  be  the  can- 
didate. We  would  not  call  a State  Convention  to 
nominate  candidates  to  be  elected  by  districts,  nor 
district  conventions  to  nominate  fora  State  vote;  hut 
if  we  wanted  bonafidc,  to  ascertain  the 'strongest  man 
with  the  view  of  giving  up  personal  preferences  for 
the  sake  of  our  principles,  we  would  ask  a nomina- 
tion at  the  hands,  of  those,  all  those,  and  those  only, 
who  have  a voice  in  the  election.  Is  not  this  sound 
in  principle  and  safe  in  practice?  It  is  the  dictate  of 
common  sense  and  the  universal  practice  of  the 
country.  Why  depart  from  it  in  the  nomination  of 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency?  Why  “choose  ye” 
between  State  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
popular  representation  in  the  House  for  the  model  of  a 
convention,  when  vou  have  a third  “form  of  represen- 
tation” in  the  electors,  exactly  suited  to  your  purpose? 

Each  Slate  may  choose  electors,  as  it  pleases. — 
Formerly, "some  were  chosen  by  districts,  some  by 
general  ticket,  and  some  by  the  Legislature.  Each 
had  and  now  has,  a constitutional  right  to  adopt  the 
mode  most  conducive  to  her  own  advantage.  South 
Carolina,  as  late  as  1828,  not  only  chose  them  by  her 
Legislature,  thus  concentrating  her  votes,  but  held 
back  her  choice  until  she  knew  the  result  in  other 
States,  that  she  might  make  the  most  of  her  power. 
It  was  a “Stale  Right;”  all  the  rest  had  the  same 
right;  and  nobody  complained.  All  have  since 
adopted  the  general  ticket  system,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  constitutional  right,  and  South  Carolina 
now  asks  them  to  restore  to  her  the  advantage  she  so 
long  enjoyed  through  concentration  and  delay,  by 
giving  up  their  relative  strength  in  the  nomination 
which  she  admits  would  be  giving  it  up  in  the  election! 

MANNER  OF  VOTING. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  her  plan,  the  electors  by 
the  constitution  vote  per  capita , and  so  should  the  de- 
legates in  convention.  This  is  plausible  but  delu- 
sive. Carry  the  analogy  through,  and  we  are  “con- 
tent.” The  electors  are  chosen  by  general  ticket, 
and  vote  per  capita:  elect  delegates  to  the  convention 
by  general  ticket  or  some  equivalent  mode,  and  we 
are  content  that  they  shall  vote  per  capita.  Then 
would  the  delegate  vole  be  concentrated  precisely  as 
the  electoral  vote  now  is.  But  you  insist,  that  weshall 
follow  the  analogy  at  one  end,  and  abandon  it  at  the 
other.  You  insist  that  we  shall  change  the  mode  of 
election,  and  adhere  to  the  mode  of  voting.  We 
insist,  that  you  shall  change  neither  or  change 
both.  We  care  not  for  forms } we  look  only  ^o 
resuits.  Elect  delegates  by  general  ticket,  as  the 
electors  are  elected,  or  by  State  conventions 
which  will  make  them  equally  a representation  of 
the  State  majority,  and  we  are  “content,”  that  they 
shall  vote  per  capita.  Or,  if  you  elect  by  districts, 
departing  from  the  practical  constitutional  mode  of 
electing  electors,  we  insist  that  you  ahall  make  a like 
departure  at  the  other  end  of  the  process,  by  allow- 
ing a majority  of  the  delegates  from  each  State  to 
dispose  of  its  entire  vote.  “Now  choose  ye.”  Al- 
though a district  representation  may  throw  the  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a minority,  a danger 
not  involved  in  a State  representation,  yet,  we  are 
“content,”  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  to  incur  that 
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danger,  if,  while  changing  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion, you  will  make  a corresponding  change  in  the 
mode  of  voting.  But  we  are  “more  than  content” 
to  take  the  constitutionforourguide,  and,  so  faras  re- 
sults are  concerned,  change  nothing.  Upon  this  ba- 
sis, as  just  and  as  firm  as  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, which,  if  not  in  every  respect  ail  that  the 
enthusiastic  democrat  would  desire,  is  the  best  that 
he  can  reasonably  hope,  our  party  may  rest  in  har- 
mony and  safety.  Hence,  as  from  an  impregnable 
fortress,  we  may  carry  on  the  war  with  our  political 
adversaries  without  fear  of  disaster  or  defeat,  and 
successively  plant  our  standard  in  every  department 
of  the  government.  But,  if  we  tamper  with  the 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  constitution,  re- 
fusing to  unite  in  proper  measures  to  secure  the  as- 
cendancy of  our  party  without  concessions  of  power 
to  States  or  individuals  which  are  unknown  to  that 
instrument  or  in  the  practice  under  it,  we  batter 
down  our  own  walls,  and  expose  a divided  garrison 
tothefuryof  an  united,  persevering  and  relentless 
enemy.  What  have  we  to  expect  in  such  an  event, 
but  sudden  and  lasting  darkness  over  our  present 
bright  and  glorious  prospects — a darkness  that  will  be 
felt! 

We  have  our  preference  among  the  democratic 
candidates  for  the  presidency — a preference  decided 
and  strong.  But,  if  we  understand  our  own  motives, 
that  preference  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  views  we 
entertain  on  this  subject.  The  success  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  triumph  of  its  principles,  we 
consider  a thousand  times  more  important  than  the 
election  of  our  man.  That  man,  any  man,  even  our- 
selves, we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  politically,  to  secure 
the  lasting  ascendancy  of  those  principles.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  democracy  solemnly  to  consider,  whe- 
ther a practical  disturbance  and  re-adjustment  of  the 
the  compromises  of  ihe  constitution  through  other 
means  than  a regular  amendment,  giving  to  some 
states,  at  the  expense  of  others,  a degree  of  power 
they  do  not  how  possess,  is  an  appropriate  or  can  be 
a successful  expedient  in  striving  to  obtain  that  result. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  people 
of  any  state  can  be  content  themselves  practically 
striptof  any  portion  of  the  constitutional  power  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  them;  and  if,  by  giving  effective 
power  to  state  minorities  in  the  nomination,  when 
they  have  none  whatever  in  the  election,  one  man  be 
nominated,  when  another  is  the  obvious  choice  of  the 
state  majorities,  which  are  to  control  the  result,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  decision  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  disregarded.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  a proposition  which  necssarily  tends  to  such  a 
result,  as  in  effect,  though  certainly  not  in  design,  a 
blow  at  the  practice  of  nominating  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president  by  national  conventions, 
the  adoption  of  which  must  sooner  or  later,  break  it 
up  altogether.  To  render  their  decisions  authorita- 
tive or  even  worthy  of  respect,  they  must,  in  their 
nominations  strictly  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
election,  conceding  to  each  state  the  same  relative 
power,  without  addition  or  diminution. 

What  sacrifices  the  democratic  party  in  the  several 
states  shall  make  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  say.  Our  sole  object  is,  by  candid 
argument,  without  denunciation,  to  convince  South 
Carolina  that  she  is  wrong  in  asking  of  other  states  a 
surrender  of  any  portion  of  theirconstitutional  power, 
not  doubting  that,  on  due  consideration,  she  will  re- 
cede from  the  demand.  We  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  her  justice  and  devotion  to  the  constitution 
and  state  rights,  to  consider  what  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  democracy  of  other  states,  if  she  should  persist  in 
it  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  she  will  meet 
them  in  convention.  “Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof;”  and  that  day,  we  devoutly  hope  and  confi- 
dently trust,  will  never  arrive. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

In  avowing  our  preference  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  we 
shall  not  present  him  in  comparison  or  in  contrast 
with  any  of  his  democratic  competitors.  To  dispar- 
age him  or  them,  is  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  pro- 
ducing retaliation,  ill-blood  and  alienation.  Jf  we 
compare  Mr.  Van  Boren’s  virtues  with  theirs,  to 
prove  his  superiority,  or  if  we  undertake  to  contrast 
his  merits  with  their  deficiencies,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected, but  that  their  friends  should  imitate  our  ex- 
ample? With  whatever  good  feeling  and  honest  in- 
tention such  a proceeding  may  begin,  it  will,  in  the 
end,  be  productive  of  mischief,  as  certainly  as  error 
exists  in  the  human  mind  and  passion  dwells  in  the 
human  breast.  The  first  step  is  retaliated  by  going 
a little  further:  one  offence  becomes  an  excuse  for 
another  more  aggravated;  blind  prejudice  assumes 
to  lead  in  a path  which  none  but  clear  and  unbiassed 
perception  can  safely  tread;  passion  enters  and 
thrusts  reason  aside;  discussion  degenerates  into  re- 
crimination; dislike  becomes  hatred;  deadly  hostility 


and  relentless  opposition  divide  those  whom  every 
principle  and  the  most  sacred  duty  require  to  act  in 
concert.  Let  us  avoid  the  first  step  in  this  progress, 
and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  from  the  last. 

Independent  of  other  considerations,  is  it  wise  to 
indicate  to  the  enemy,  in  a war  among  ourselves, 
our  assailable  points,  and  furnish  his  magazine  with 
weapons?  If  democrats  exhaust  their  industry  and 
talent  in  hunting  up  and  recording  all  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  their  candidates  weak  or  undeserving, 
do  they  not  perceive  that  as  soon  as  the  convention 
has  selected  our  man,  the  whigs  will  take  up  the 
weapons  thus  furnished  and  sharpened  to  their  hands, 
and  use  them  with  deadly  effect  in  the  great  and  final 
battle?  And  what  can  we  say  in  reply  to  our  own 
arguments  and  assertions?  Let  us  not  fabricate  and 
sharpen  swords  to  cut  our  own  throats,  or  furnish 
nails  to  spike  our  own  artillery. 

Be  the  conduct  of  others  what  it  may,  however 
ungenerous,  unjust,  or  outrageous  towards  the  man 
whom  we  prefer,  we  shall  entirely  refrain  from  a 
course  so  dangerous  and  so  suicidal.  Others  may 
murder  with  malice  prepense,  or  kill  in  maddening 
excitement — but  our  hands  shall  never  be  red  with 
the  blood  of  civil  war.  Unstained  will  we  lift  them, 
if  it  must  be  so,  over  the  grave  of  democracy,  slain 
by  its  own  children,  as  we  raise  them  now  to  adjure 
our  friends  of  every  class  and  clan,  to  desist  from 
the  course  of  discussion  already  begun,  and  reserve 
their  strength  and  their  ammunition  for  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Be  assured,  we  are  not  to  have  and 
uncontested  field.  A compact  host,  well  appointed, 
well  disciplined,  well  armed,  and  well  paid,  is  al- 
ready wheeling  its  formidable  squadrons  into  the 
field,  upon  which  more  than  kingdoms  are  to  be 
fought  for,  and  shall  we  meet  them  with  an  array  as 
compact  and  as  formidable  as  their  own,  or  in  sepa- 
rate clans,  scowling  at  each  other  with  halting 
chiefs  and  broken  weapons? 

We  are  in  no  danger  from  the  selection  of  our 
candidate,  if  it  be  dispassionately  made.  Whomso- 
ever our  convention  shall  deliberately  nominate,  we 
can  triumphantly  elect.  But  if  the  nomination  be 
made  in  a storm,  desolation  will  follow.  What 
avails  the  all-nourishing  rain,  if  it  come  with  the 
hail  and  the  whirlwind,  which  destroy  the  growing 
crop?  We  call  on  every  true  democrat,  who  re- 
gards measures  more  than  men,  to  interpose  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  hot  bloods  who  are  already 
aiming  at  each  other  their  fratricidal  spears.  Leave 
it  to  the  whigs  to  prove  that  our  leaders  are  incon- 
sistent or  unpopular,  not  to  be  relied  on,  or  not  avail- 
able. If,  when  the  convention  lias  spoken,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nominee  shall  be  worse  than  whigism, 
let  those  who  think  so,  go  openly  and  manfully  for 
Mr.  Clay.  But  let  them  not  stab  democracy  though 
the  bosoms  of  its  chiefs,  and  then  hypocritically  say, 
its  death  was  not  my  fault. 

In  the  spirit  we  recommend  to  others,  we  proceed 
to  give  the  reasons  why,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  ought  to  be  nominated  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency. 

HIS  PRIVATE  CHARACTER. 

In  fidelity  to  moral  obligations,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
has  no  superior.  In  the  uniform  integrity  of  a life 
somewhat  extended,  he  affords  security  more  reliable 
than  bonds  or  oaths,  for  a faithful  administration  of 
the  government.  He  has  not  one  set  of  morals  for 
private  life,  and  another  for  public  life.  He  regards 
his  official  acts  as  transactions  between  man  and 
man,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  moral  tests,  and 
governed  by  the  same  principles. 

Too  little  are  good  morals  regarded  in  our  selec- 
tions for  public  stations.  A gambler  in  private  life, 
will  be  a gambler  in  public  life.  The  man  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  cheat  his  neighbor,  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  will  seek  opportunities  to 
cheat  the  public.  He  who  disturbs  social  relations 
and  breaks  up  families  to  gratify  his  appetites  and 
lusts,  is  not  a safe  guardian  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  form  their  basis.  And  he  who,  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  makes  himself  a beast,  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  affairs  of  men. 

Not  only  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ,but  in  the  qther  de- 
mocratic candidates,  have  the  democracy  just  cause 
for  congratulation  on  this  score.  Not  in  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  but  ip  contrasting  them  with 
the  men  whom  whigism  delights  to  honor,  may  we 
find,  not  only  sources  of  just  pride,  but  elements  of 
power. 

HIS  PUBLIC  ^CHARACTER. 

From  his  youth  up,  ip  peace  and  in  war,  in  pri- 
vate life  and  in  public  life,  has  Mr.  Van  Buren  been 
distinguished  for  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  his 
country.  Always  ,a  democrat,  he  has  looked  upon 
party  merely  as  meaps  to  advance  the  happiness  of 
man  and  his’ country’s  prosperity,  freedom  and,  glo- 
ry. To  say  that  be  has  never  been  mistaken,  or  has 
never  changed  his  opinions,  is  to  say  what  probably 
cannot  be  said  with  truth,  in  relation  to  any  honest 


man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years.  If  Mr. 
Van  Buren  has  changed  less  than  some  others,  it  is 
because  his  original  opinions  were  generally  more 
correct;  but  he  belongs  to  the  party  of  progress , and 
that  is  the  parly  of  change.  Like  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son,  he  is  a bitter  democrat  the  longer  he  lives.  And 
here  again  we  find  matter  for  congratulation  in  the 
contrast  which,  in  common  with  his  democratic  com- 
petitors, he  affords  with  ihe  leaders  of  Whigism. 
They  are  either  of  the  old  federal  school  who  “learn 
nothing  and  forget  nothing,”  or  are  men  who  in 
youth,  with  hearts  uncorrupted  and  zeal  never  yet 
chilled,  started  with  the  party  of  progress  in  the  ca- 
reer of  human  improvement,  but  afterwards  dis- 
gusted with  others'  vices,  or  seduced  by  their  own, 
turned  back  and  joined  those  who  would  base  go- 
vernment on  man’s  defects  instead  of  his  virtues. 

HIS  POPULARITY. 

A few  politicians  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate  the 
belief,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  unpopular.  They 
even  attribute  to  him  all  the  disasters  of  the  party 
in  1840. 

The  alleged  cause  is  inadequate  to  the  imputed  ef- 
fect, and  is  unworthy  of  the  democratic  party.  What! 
would  they  beat  all  their  best  men  for  state  as  well  as 
national  offices,  give  up  all  the  posts  they  held,  and 
give  up  all  hopes  of  appointment  or  preferment, 
merely  because  they  did  not  like  Mr.  Van  Buren? 
The  idea  is  preposterous. 

There  was  another  cause,  and  and  adequate  one. 
The  country  had  for  years  labored  under  heavy  ca- 
lamities the  sources  of  which,  being  hidden  in  bank 
mysteries,  were  not  well  understood,  A powerful 
combination  was  formed,  of  politicians  banks,  and 
bankrupts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people  be- 
lieve that  all  these  mischiefs  had  their  origin  in  a 
weak  and  corrupt  administration.  ; The  object  was 
pursued  with  a skill  and  a perseverance  unsurpassed; 
auxiliary  to  the  chief  means,  all  sorts  of  tales  were 
fabricated  and  bugbears  gotten  up.  The  gold  spoons, 
the  standing  army,  the  negro  testimony,  the  English 
carriage,  and  Irish  driver,  corrupt  expenditures, 
forty  million  debt,  treasury  bank,  disorder  of  the  cur- 
rency, census  enumeration  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  all  “the  hobgoblins  and  chimeras  dire”  which 
imagination  could  conjure  up,  played  their  part  in  the 
drama.  A whig  organization  in  congress,  ramified 
into  every  county  and  town,  by  means  of  funds  rais- 
ed among  themselves  and  throughout  the  Union,  if 
not  in  part  from  foreign  bondholders,  and  by  the 
abuse  of  their  official  franks,  inundated  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country,  with  rivers  and  oceans  of 
artful  misrepresentation,  bold  falsehold,  and  eloquent 
denunciation.  Vast  assemblages,  maddened  by  li- 
quor, and  infuriated  by  songs,  by  ravings  called 
speeches,  and  by  senseless  yellings,  sent  forth  their 
well  drilled  thousands,  each  as  if  with  a torch  from 
Hell,  to  kindle  a fire  to  the  furies  upon  the  altar  of 
every  log  cabin  and  light  up  a flame  upon  every 
stump.  And  the  orgies  of  the  canvass  were  con- 
summated, by  perjuries  and  frauds  at  which  the 
mind  still  shudders. 

This  was  not  all.  The  whig  orators  and  writers 
made  no  scruple  to  promise  any  thing  and  every 
thing  which  could  conduce  to  success.  To  thou- 
sands of  active  partizans,  they  promised  office;  to 
multitudes  of  editors  valuable  patronage;  to  banks  a 
restoration  of  all  their  privileges;  to  bankrupts  the 
cancelment  of  their  debts;  to  the  rich,  more  riches;  to 
the  poor,  every  comfort,  and  to  the  country,  univer- 
sal prosperity  and  peace.  At  the  very  day-break  of 
whig  success,  all  our  evils  were  to  vanish  like  the 
shadows,  and  its  rising  sun  was  at  once  to  dry  up 
every  tear,  like  the  tiny  dew  drop,  while  glory,  and 
prosperity,  and  happiness'were  to  increase  as  it  ad- 
vanced to  the  meridian. 

Is  it  necessary,  with  all  this  fresh  in  our  recollec- 
tion, to  look  for  the  cause  of  our  defeat  in  the  imput- 
ed unpopularity  of  Mr.  Van  Buren? 

Well,  the  whig  morning  came.  It  was  ushered  in 
by  storms  and  conflagrations,  signs  and  portents. 
Now  graves  yawned,  ai.d  black  palls  came  moving 
to  their  sides.  The  promised  sun  of  prosperity  rose 
not.  Glaring  meteors  and  comets,  with  their  bloody 
trains,  made  darkness  visCUie.  No  rainbow  of  hope 
spanned  the  gloomy  concave — not  even  a ray  of 
northern  light  streamed  up  from  the  whig  horizon  to 
re-assure  the  wavering  faith  of  the  log  cahin  con- 
verts. The  promisers  of  the  preceding  compaign 
met  in  congress,  but  to  falsify  all  their  promises,  ex- 
cept to  a few  office-seekers  and  bankrupts — and,  as 
if  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  the  people  with  disgust  as 
well  as  disappointment,  they  fell  to  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  The  country  sunk  deeper  in 
distress,  private  obligations  were  cancelled,  state 
debts  repudiated,  and  the  general  government  so  dis- 
graced and  discredited,  that  it  could  not  get  money 
to  carry  on  its  ordinary  operations. 

Taught  by  experience,  that  most  accurate,  though 
not  most  amiable  of  teachers,  the  people  have  learnt 
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wisdom,  and  in  three-fourths  of  the  states  hurled  the 
whigs  from  power.  In  the  next  house  of  represen- 
tatives, their  strength  will  scarcely  be  as  one  to  two. 

What  had  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  popularity  or  unpopu- 
larity to  do  with  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  democratic 
party?  Here  are  the  causes  which  effected  its  fall, 
and  those  which  produced  its  rise.  They  are  inde- 
pendent of  him,  and  both  in  the  action  and  re-action, 
adequate  to  the  effect.  He  was  their  victim,  with- 
out the  power  of  successful  resistance,  and  the  re- 
sult is  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  his  unpopularity, 
than  to  that  of  any  other  democrat  who  fought  and 
fell  on  the  same  occasion. 

Except  the  fact  of  Mr,  Van  Buren’s  defeat,  all 
the  evidence  is,  that  he  was  more  popular  with  the 
democratic  party  in  1840,  when  defeated,  than  in 
1836,  when  elected.  In  1840,  he  obtained  1,123,057 
popular  votes,  and  in  1836,  but  763,149.  A consi- 
derable section  of  the  southern  democrats,  who  d\d 
not  support  him  in  1836,  voted  for  him  in  1840.  He 
gained  votes — he  acquired  new  friends.  What, 
then,  is  the  evidence  that  he  had  become  unpopular? 
Simply  the  fact,  that  his  adversary  had  the  most 
votes.  How  did  he  get  them?  Palpabiy  by  means 
having  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  popular- 
ity. 

But  he  is  a beaten  candidate,  and  it  is  bad  policy 
to  run  him  again!  So  was  Jefferson  a beaten  candi- 
date— yet  the  democracy  ran  him  again.  So  was 
Jackson  a beaten  candidate — but  he  was  not  for  that 
reason  discarded  by  the  democracy.  So  was  Harri- 
son a beaten  candidate — and  Clay  is  a Ihrice  beaten 
candidate — twice  by  his  enemies,  and  once  by  his 
friends. 

To  be  beaten  by  unfair  means,  increases  the 
strength  of  a candidate,  instead  of  diminishing  it. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  arguments 
and  elements  of  strength  in  General  Jackson’s  suc- 
cessful contest  with  Mr.  Adams.  There  is  always 
a predisposition  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  rally  to  the  support  of  him  who  has  been  put 
down  by  foul  play.  Has  a grosser  case  ever  hap- 
pened, than  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren?  Was  ever  play 
more  foul,  than  the  whig  play  of  1840?  Undoubted- 
ly, the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  beaten, 
gives  hima  decided  advantage  over  all  his  competi- 
tors. It  induces  generous  hearts  to  rally  around 
him,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  other  candidate 
can  inspire,  while  clear  heads  perceive,  in  his  res- 
toration to  power,  the  most  ready  and  effectual 
means  of  restoring,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  which  he  fell  in  defending. 

To  assume  that  all  those  who  voted  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  1840,  will  vote  against  him  in  1844,  is 
to  deny  to  the  people,  not  only  every  generous  im- 
pulse, but  all  common  honesty.  Devils,  and  men 
like  them,  hate  those  most  whom  they  have  most 
wronged;  but  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.  Honest  in  their  impulses  and  just  in 
their  designs,  they  are  as  prompt  to  repair  an  unin- 
tentional injury,  as  to  vindicate  a violated  right.  We 
doubt  not,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who 
followed  the  ignis  fatuus  of  whigism  in  1840,  are 
now  waiting  with  solicitude  to  redress,  in  1844,  the 
wrong  they  did  both  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  democra- 
cy. It  is  human  nature  and  Heaven’s  justice,  that 
honest  men  put  down  by  falsehood  and  injustice, 
shall  be  reinstated  by  truth’s  irresistible  re-action: 

“Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again; 

The  eternal  days  of  God  are  hers.” 

Like  the  fabled  Antaeus,  the  just  man  gains 
strength  by  his  fall,  and  rises  more  powerful  than 
ever. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  natural  and  peculiar  desire  to 
reinstate  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  an  unworthy  spirit  of  re- 
venge which  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  Is  this  true? 
Revenge  is  an  eager  desire  to  inflict  injury  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  wrong,  or  disappointment.  What 
of  this  is  there  in  the  eagei  desire  a generous  bosom 
has  to  redress  a wrong  indicted  perhaps  by  itself?  Is 
it  revengeful  in  a democrat,  whether  he  voted  for 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1841)  or  not,  to  wish,  by  his  resto- 
ration to  office,  to  wipe  out  every  unjust  imputation 
cast  upon  him  in  that  contest?  if  it  be,  then  justice 
is  revenge  and  the  God  of  justice  is  a God  of  revenge. 
If  it  be,  it  is  wrong  to  repair  injury,  and  wicked  to 
be  just!  No,  no:  This  leeling  is  one  of  the  purest 

and  holiest  impulses  ol' our  nature.  It  is  implanted 
in  the  human  bosom  by  heaven  itself,  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  to  redress  this  world’s 
wrongs,  and  vindicate  its  own  violated  laws. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a matter  of  individual  re- 
dress, that  we  look  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  restoration 
as  just  and  important.  We  consider  it  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  vindicate  and  reinstate  the  principles 
which  were  struck  down  with  the  man.  If  we  aban- 
don the  man,  though  we  adhere  to  tiie  principles,  the 
whigs  will  feel  but  half  vanquished,  and  we  shall  feel 
but  half  victorious.  The  partial  success  of  their  foul 


means  will  be  an  inducement  to  try  them  again,  and 
the  same  fact  will  diminish  the  zeal  and  confidence 
with  which  democrats  will  resist  them.  Ifwewoukl 
place  the  stamp  of  indelible  reprobation  and  eternal 
infamy  on  the  falsehoods,  frauds,  and  perjuries,  of 
1840,  we  must  reverse  their  effects  and  not  leave  a 
trace  or  a germ  to  encourage  such  outrages  hereaf- 
ter. How  can  we  do  this,  but  by  raising  up  the  man 
as  well  as  the  principles,  whom  those  outrages  struck 
down?  The  man  becomes  measurably  identified  with 
the  principles,  and  we  cannot  completely  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  one  without  redressing  the  wrongs  of 
the  other. 

Such,  we  are  sure,  is  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  and  we  believe 
of  a vast  majority.  They  look  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
not  as  the  oause  of  their  defeat,  but  as  the  peculiar 
victim  of  a oammon  wrong.  His  unsullied  character, 
his  just,  manly  and  independent  conduct  while  in  of- 
fice, his  noble  bearing  in  defeat,  and  the  cheerful  re- 
signation with  which  he  laid  down  the  insignia  of 
power,  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  libels  and  slan- 
ders by  which  he  was  overwhelmed  and  put  down, 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  a democratic  people, 
and  created  an  enthusiasm  in  his  favor  which  no  other 
man  can  command.  It  must  be  so,  or  a sense  ofjus- 
tice  has  lost  its  power,  and  all  that  is  admirable  in 
the  conduct  of  man,  has  ceased  to  command  admira- 
tion. We  believe  it  to  be  so,  because  we  feel  it  in 
our  own  bosoms,  which  but  sympathise  with  the  bo- 
soms of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  us. 
We  believe  it,  because  we  hear,  or  think  we  hear, 
the  popular  voice  like  distant  thunder,  coming  up  to 
drown  the  chirpings  of  the.  noisy  political  insects. — 
Others  may  be  pressed  with  more  zeal  and  no  less 
sincerity,-  but  it  is  our  undoubting  conviction,  that 
none  has  a hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
party  half  so  strong,  so  abiding,  and  so  effective. — 
We  see  no  equivalent  which  the  party  can  obtain  by 
selecting  another  candidate  and  leaving  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren with  the  stigma  of  defeat  on  his  character. — 
Does  he  deserve  this  abandonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
democratic  party?  Does  he  deserve  to  stand  in  his- 
tory with  the  federal  leaders,  the  elder  and  younger 
Adams,  who  were  put  down,  not  for  their  fidelity, 
but  for  their  hostility  to  democratic  principles?  Shall 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  principles,  which  are  the  principles 
of  the  democracy,  stand  forever  condemned  in  his 
person,  as  federal  principles  do  in  their  persons?  And 
what  true  man  will  boldly  and  faithfully  marshal  our 
squadrons  hereafter,  if  without  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion of  infidelity  or  incapacity,  we  leave  our  wounded 
chief  to  perish  on  the  field,  and  taunting  his  misfor- 
tunes, run  after  new  leaders? 

What  would  be  our  gratification  and  delight  to  see 
all  our  democratic  great  men  voluntarily  relinquish 
all  present  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  that  with 
one  acclaim,  the  party  might  do  justice  to  the  man, 
and  the  principles  of  1840!  It  would  be  a spectacle 
worthy  of  the  world’s  admiration,  and  would  do  more 
to  recommend,  advance  and  establish  democratic  prin- 
ciples, than  they  could  do  in  a lifetime  of  struggling 
for  power.  The  personal  sacrifice,  would  be  but  post- 
poning the  chance,  uncertain  at  best,  and  perhaps 
hopeless,  of  a nomination  by  the  convention,  to  be 
renewed  four  years  hence  with  less  competition,  and 
under  better  auspices.  Such  disinterestedness  would 
of  itself,  create  an  enthusiasm,  which  would  be  irre- 
sistible, and  those  who  displayed  it,  would  secure  to 
themselves  an  admiration  and  attachment  which  no 
ordinary  public  services  could  command.  Here  is  a 
way  by  which  four  individuals  could  make  the  triumph 
of  democracy  doubly  and  trebly  secure,  most  elfectu- 
ally  re-establish  democratic  principles,  and  give  them 
promise  of  lasting  dominion.  Will  not  some  of  them 
set  the  example? 

MR.  VAX'  BUREN’S  FRIENDS. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a few  sug- 
gestions to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  particular  friends. 

You  believe,  as  we  do,  that  a large  majority  of  the 
democracy  prefer  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  first  choice, 
and  that  with  a lew  exceptions,  be  is  the  second 
choice  of  the  minority.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as 
certain,  that  if  things  be  left  to  their  natural  course, 
without  excitement  or  irritation,  the  friends  of  all 
the  other  democratic  candidates,  will,  as  their  pros- 
pects become  faint  or  hopeless,  come  over  to  his  sup- 
port. A wise  selfishness,  as  well  as  sound  principle, 
will  counsel  this  course;  for  while  the  election  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  will  postpone  the  other  aspirants  but  four 
years,  the  election  of  one  of  them  will,  probably,  post- 
pone all  the  rest  eight  years.  It,  is,  thqrbfore,  your 
true  policy,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  true  democrats,  to 
allay  excitement  and  avoid  irritation.  To  do  this 
effectually,  we  must  avoid  all  discussions,  involving 
the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  the  other  candidates^  in 
comparison  or  contrast  with  Mr.  V.  Buren.  Whatever 
gross  injustice  is  done  to  him  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  warding  it  off  by  gentle  means,  without 
recrimination  or  retaliation.  If  the  object  of  those 


who  disparage  him  be  honest,  they  will,  if  left  unex- 
cited, come  over  to  his  support;  if  it  he  to  produce 
irreparable  alienation,  and  the  coalition  of  minor  in- 
terests, we  shall  but  play  into  their  hands,  by  retaliat- 
ing their  attacks.  The  organs  of  the  administration 
generally,  and  some  of  the  indiscreet  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  are  now  engaged  in  attempts  to  disparage 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  popularity  and  the  fairness  of  his 
friends.  Let  not  a lisp,  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, escape  us;  and  in  our  opinion,  our  animadver- 
sions upon  Mr.  Tyler  should  only  be  such  as  duly  to 
our  country  demands  at  our  hands.  Left  to  themsel- 
ves, without  the  resentments  which  retaliation  crea- 
tes, the  friends  of  the  former,  and  whatever  of  demo- 
cracy adheres  to  the  latter,  will  come  over  to  our 
aid.  By  marked  forbearance,  unimpassioned  reason- 
ing, and  an  attitude  purely  defensive,  we  shall  render 
coalitions  impossible;  or,  if  formed,  strip  them  of  the 
power  to  do  mischief.  This  course  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  duty  with  the  entire  democratic  party,  a de- 
parture from  which,  by  the  friends  of  one  candidate 
cannot  justify  or  excuse  a departure  by  others;  and 
in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  hold  that  “hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy.” 

I minim  ii.iiii  m 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Louisville , (Ky.)  August  5,  1843. 

Messrs  Gales  & Seaton:  The  Mississippi  Valley 
is  known  by  such  very  crude  and  indefinite  names  as 
the  West,  the  Western  counl ry,  the  Lake  country, 
the  South  west,  the  Far  West;  by  some  it  is  called  the 
Land  of  Pigs,  and,  since  the  elections  of  1840,  it  is 
sometimes  styled  the  Coon-skin  regions.  Its  boun- 
daries on  the  west  are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mexi- 
co, and  Texas;  on  the  south  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  on 
the  east  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  and  on  the  north 
the  Lakes  and  British  Possessions.  It  contains  near- 
ly as  many  square  miles  as  continental  Europe;*  and 
if  populuted  as  densely  as  England,  would  sustain  a 
population  office  hundred  millions  of  human  beings — 
more  than  half  the  present  population  of  the  earth. 
Stretchingfrom  the  29th  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude, 
it  possesses  great  variety  of  climate.  In  richness  of 
soil  and  extent  of  tillable  land,  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  country  of  the  same  extent.  Its  surface  is  al- 
most unbroken  by  a mountain  or  a hill  of  sufficient 
size  to  impede  cultivation.  Geographically  viewed 
it  is  pre-eminently  a commercial  country,  and  is  parti- 
cularly eligible  for  foreign  commerce.  To  see,  rea- 
der, for  yourself  what  the  Mississippi  Valley  is,  sup- 
pose you  go  on  board  of  one  those  steamboats  lying 
at  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans  and  about  to  start  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  river.  Leaving  the  orange 
groves  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  South,  in  about 
ten  days  the  boat  will  land  you  at  the  Falls  of  Saint 
Anthony,  twenty  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Mississippi 
river:  If  you  think  you  are  not  far  enough  north,  you 
can  walk  round  the  Falls,  and,  taking  another  boat, 
ascend  eight  hundred  or  a thousand  miles  further.  On 
your  way  up  you  will  have  passed  through  many  cli- 
mates, and  seen  the  productions  of  each  under  culti- 
vation, and  over  a vast  mining  region,  abounding  in 
coal,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ore,  all  found  in  veins  of 
wonderful  richness.  As  you  return  should  you  wish 
to  take  a peep  at  the  West,  you  will  take  a boat  at 
St.  Louis  bound  up  the  Missouri  river.  After  a cou- 
ple of  weeks  or  so  of  good  hard  running,  she  will  land 
you  at  the  Great  Falls,  in  the  country  of  the  Black- 
foot  Indians,  about  thirty-nine  hundred  miles  above  St. 
Louis  and  five  thousand  from  New  Orleans.  Return- 
ing, you  would  of  course  wish  to  see  some  of  the  tri- 
butaries of  the  Missouri:  for  this  purpose  you  would 
make  a little  excursion  of  eleven  hundred  miles  up  the 
Yellow  Stone,  of  sixteen  hundred  up  the  Platte,  and  of 
twelve  hundred  up  the  Konzas,  and  so  back  to  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  New  Orleans.  There  you  would  take  a boat 
for  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  run  up  that  stream  to 
Pittsburg,  one  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  two  thousand  from  New  Orleans.  You 
would  see.  t,he.  flourishing  towns  of  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati,, and  Pittsburg;  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  all 
grains  and  grasses;  fine  and  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
of  every  kind:  you,  would  smile  to  see  the  primitive 
contrivances  wafted  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  bear- 
ing the  products  of  the  Ohio  valley  to  its  distant  mar- 
ket in  New  Orleans;  and,  more  than  all,  you  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  healthy,  happy,  smiling  faces  of 


*An  article  from  the  pen  of  perhaps  the  best  Geogra- 
phist  we  have  in  this  counlry,  William. Darby , esq,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  5th  inst.  shows 
this  estimate  to  be  very  erroneous.  Mr  D.  makes  the 
entire  area  of  the  United  States,  a little  over  two  million 
square  miles— that  of  Europe  is  over  threa  million  square 
miles.  His  calculation  makes  the  central,  valley  section 
of  the  United  States  1,294,466  .square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  Europe.  [Ed.  Nat.  Registeiu 
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the  people.  Before  you  again  embarked  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, you  would  no  doubt  run  three  hundred  miles 
vi p the  Cumberland,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  up  the 
Tennessee  river,  to  see  what  were  the  first  cotton 
regions  of  the  valley,  and  now  highly  cultivated  and 
improved.  Once  more  on  the  Mississippi,  on  your 
way  downward,  you  would  be  prompted  to  shoot 
fifteen  hundred  or  hoo-thousand  miles  up  the  Arkansas 
river,  just  to  see  where  all  those  hides  and  furs  come 
from.  You  would  no  doubt  run  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Yazoo,  and  two  hundred  or  so  up 
the  Big  Black,  both  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  to  see 
the  countries  that  send  out  those  stupendous  steam-boat 
loads  of  cotton  that  you  meet  on  your  way  up;  and  just 
before  you  reached  New  Orleans  you  would  be  sorely- 
tempted  to  pop  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  up 
Red  river,  to  see  the  splendid  cotton  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  and  give  a finish  to  your  excursion. 

When  you  got  back  to  New  Orleans,  you  would 
have  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Missisippi 
valley  is;  and  by  putting  the  distances  together  you 
will  find  you  have  travelled  very  comfortably  by 
steamboat  sixteen  thousand  miles,  and,  in  going  and  re- 
turning, double  that  distance.  Should  curiosity  lead 
you  to  investigate,  you  will  find  that  in  Mississippi 
river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mississippi  valley  posses- 
ses a steamboat  navigation  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  miles.  Such  is  a brief  but  geogra- 
phical glance  at  the  valley.  To  the  mind  of  an  At- 
lantic or  European  reader  it  may  appear  more  of  a 
“fancy  sketch”  than  a true  description.  Let  them 
not  suppose  that  truth  is  violated  because  our  rivers  are 
large;  we  have,  however,  plenty  of  such  little  streams 
as  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  the  San- 
tee, the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Hum 
ber;  but  we  do  not  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
rivers:  we  call  them  creeks  or  bayous.  With  us  it 
lalces  a river  to  make  a river. 

In  1790  no  state  had  been  erected  in  this  valley. — 
Not  including  the  population  of  the  western  sections 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  its  popu- 
lation was  then  only  108,868;  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bedfordshire  in  England.  In  1800  it  contained  two 
states — population  385,647;  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Cheshire  in  England.  In  1810  it  contained  three 
states,  population  1,099,160;  nearly  equal  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1820  it  contained  six  states 
population  2,217,464;  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scot- 
land. In  1830  it  contained  nine  states,  population 
3,672,479;  more  than  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales. — 
In  1840  it  contained  eleven  states,  population  includ- 
ing that  of  the  western  sections  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  8,434,749;  being  more  than 
that  of  Scotland,  Wales,  both  the  Canadas,  all  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  Australia,  and  the  West 
riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  following  view  of  the  popuation  in  1840  dis- 
tinguishes that  of  the  Mississippi  valley  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic  strip,  shows  the  population  to  the  square 
mile,  the  rate  of  increase  from  1830  to  1S40,  and 
the  number  of  members  of  congress  to  which  each  is 
entitled: 

Table  No.  I — Showing  the  population  in  1840  of  the 
Jltlantic  strip  and  of  the  M ississippi  valley,  the  popu- 
lation to  the  square  mile;  the  rate  of  increase,  from  1830 
to  1840;  and  the  number  of  members  of  congress  to 
which  each  is  entitled. 


ATLANTIC  STRIP. 


States. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1840. 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Per  cent, 
of  incr’se 
from  1830 
to  1840. 

Mem- 
bers ol' 
con- 
gress. 

Maine 

501,973 

15 

25 

7 

New  Hampshire 

284,574 

29 

5 

4 

Vermont 

291,948 

28 

4 

4 

Massachusetts 

737.699 

98 

20 

10 

Rhode  Island 

108,830 

81 

11 

2 

Connecticut 

309,978 

65 

4 

4 

New  York 

1,619,281 

52 

26 

23 

New  Jersey 

373,308 

44 

16 

5 

Pennsylvania 

908,744 

39 

27 

13 

Free  states 

5,136,333 

41 

22 

72 

Delaware 

78,085 

36 

2 

1 

Maryland 

469,232 

33 

5 

6 

Virginia 

806,492 

19 

2 

9 

North  Carolina 

753,419 

15 

2 

9 

South  Carolina 

594,398 

21 

2 

7 

Georgia 

691,392 

11 

33 

8 

D.  of  Columbia 

43,712 

437 

10 

Florida 

54,477 

1 

56 

Slave  states 

3,491,657 

14 

7 

40 

Free  states 

5,136,333 

41 

22 

72 

Atlantic  strip 

8,627,990 

25 

16 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


States. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1840. 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Per  cent, 
of  incr’se 
from  1830 
to  1840. 

Mem- 
bers of 
con- 
gress. 

Alabama 

590,756 

12 

90 

7 

Wesl’rn  Virginia 

432,855 

- 

- 

6 

Mississippi 

375,651 

8 

174 

4 

Louisiana 

352,411 

7 

63 

4 

Arkansas 

97,574 

1 

221 

1 

Missouri 

383,702 

6 

173 

5 

Kentucky 

779,828 

18 

13 

10 

Tennessee 

829,210 

20 

21 

11 

Slave  states 

3,841,987 

10 

55 

48 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

38 

62 

21 

Western  Penn. 

815,289 

- 

11 

Indiana 

6S5,866 

18 

99 

10 

Western  N.  York 

809,640 

_ 

_ 

11 

Michigan 

212,267 

5 

570 

3 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  terr’y 
Iowa  territory 

476,183 

30,945 

43,112 

9 

1 

2 

202 

7 

Free  states 

4,592,769 

6 

101 

63 

Slave  states 

3,841,987 

10 

55 

48 

Missi’pi  valley 

8,434.756 

8 

80 

111 

It  is  known  that  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States  is  exceedingly  rapid:  but  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  in  what  part  of  them  the  increase  is  made. 
In  1S00  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  states  was 
4,920,274;  in  1840,  8,627,990;  being  an  increase  in 
forty  years  of  75  per  cent.  In  1801  the  population 
of  England  was  8,331,434;  in  1841,  14,995,518:  being 
an  increase  in  forty  years  of  80  per  cent.  The  Atlan- 
tic strip,  therefore,  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  England. 
It  is  hoped  our  Atlantic  friends  will  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  disgraceful  fact,  and  remove  it.  To 
them  it  was  given  to  make  the  “great  experiment  of 
the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government.”  How 
have  they  performed  the  trust?  Within  their  own 
limits,  during  the  last  forty  years,  their  advance  has 
not  been  equal  to  that  of  England,  as  they  themselves 
are  fond  of  calling  it,  “an  old  and  worn-out  country 
of  Europe.”  What  an  agonizing  spectacle  is  this  for 
the  “friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world!”  Let 
them  humble  themselves  in  the  dust,  when  they  re- 
flect on  “what  a fist  they  have  made  of  it,”  and  trem- 
ble when  they  look  back  and  see  how  nearly  the  “ark 
of  human  rights”  came  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  their 
hands.  What  with  their  great  expounders,  their 
Abolitionists,  their  Abstractionists,  and  Nullifiers,  we 
assure  the  “friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world” 
that  our  Atlantic  brethren  do  not  very  well  know 
whether  they  move  with  their  heads  first  or  their 
tails  foremost.  It  is  but  yesterday  when  the  valley 
was  a wilderness;  to-day  it  contains  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  Union;  and  to-morrow  will 
hardly  have  passed  before  the  Atlantic  strip  will  be 
no  more  thought  of  as  a part  of  the  United  States 
than  the  planter  thinks  of  the  fence  corners  around 
his  field  of  cotton.  From  1830  to  1840  the  valley  in- 
creased 80  per  cent.  Forming  the  opinion  from  all  the 
evidences  around  us  it  will  continue  at  that  rate  until 
1850:  from  that  time  until  the  year  1900  it  is  no  unrea- 
sonable assumption  that  it  will  increase  20  pr.  ct.  every 
five  years.  From  1820  to  1840  the  Atlantic  strip  in- 
creased 16  per  cent.:  its  increase  until  1850  will  pro- 
bably be  15  per.  cent.;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1900,  5 per  cent,  every  five  years.  Assuming  these 
rates: 


Table  No,  II — Showing  the  probable  increase  of  the 
J\1  ississippi  valley  and  of  the  Atlantic  strip  every  five 
years  until  the  year  1900. 


MISSISSIPPI  YALLEY. 

ATLANTIC  STRIP. 

Rate  of  increase  from  1840 

Rate  of  increase  from  1840 

to  1S5U,  80  per  cent.;  from 

to  1850, 15  per  cent.;  from 

1S50  to  1900, 20  per  cent. 

1850  to 

1900,  5 per  cent. 

every 

rive  years. 

every  five  years. 

1840 

8,434,749 

1840 

8,627,819 

1845 

11,808,648 

1845 

9,274,904 

1850 

15,182,548 

1850 

9,921,990 

1855 

18,219,057 

1855 

10,418,089 

1860 

21,862,868 

I860 

10,933,993 

1865 

26,235,441 

1865 

11,485,942 

1870 

31,482,529 

1870 

12,060,234 

1875 

37,779,035 

1875 

12,663,245 

1880 

45,334,842 

1880 

13,296,407 

1885 

54,401,810 

1885 

13,961,227 

1890 

65,281,172 

1890 

14,659,288 

1895 

78,337,406 

94,004,887 

1895 

15,392.252 

1900 

1900 

16,161,864 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  estimates  in  this  table;  it  is  believed 
they  are  not  beyoud  probability.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  one  thing. is  certain — the  “seat  of  empire” 
has  passed  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  sceptre 
is  grasped  by  the  hand  of  its  people,  there  to  remain 
until  the  destinies  of  this  Union  shall  be  fulfilled. — 
With  diffidence  but  without  fear,  they  assume,  and 
with  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  firmness,  and  modera- 
tion they  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  trust.  They  say 
to  their  brethren  of  the  south  they  will  permit  no 
pranks  to  be  played  by  the  abolitionists  of  Old  or  of 
New  England;  they  say  to  their  brethren  of  New 
England  they  will  permit  none  by  the  nullifiers  of 
South  Carolina,  or  the  abstractionists  of  Virginia; 
and  in  language  similar  to  that  recently  used  by  a 
convention  of  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  “north- 
ern interests,”  they  say,  “We  solemnly  demand  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  interests  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley be  sacrificed.”  When  our  Atlantic  friends  had 
the  power  they  did  nothing  to  promote  the  advance 
of  the  valley  or  protect  its  interests;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble they  will  do  so  now.  It  must  therefore,  rely  on 
its  own  energy  for  the  one,  and  with  its  own  vigor- 
our  right  arm  defend  the  other.  It  will  no  longer' 
ask  from  congress  as  a boon  that  which  it  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  as  a right.  It  will  spurn  those 
pitiful  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tribataries,  and  demand  an 
amount  commensurate  with  the  expenditures  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  Slates;  and  if  refused  by 
our  Atlantic  friends,  having  the  power  to  do  so,  it 
will  make  the  appropriations  for  itself.  There  is  as 
yet  an  tinawakened  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  val- 
ley, in  reference  to  this  and  kindred  subjects,  that  no 
wise  statesman  will  arouse;  and  if  aroused  he  will 
be  a fool-hardy  one,  indeed,  that  thwarts  it.  I appeal 
to  the  bosom  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  at  all  conversant  with  the  feelings  and 
character  of  its  people  to  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of 
this  suggestion.  Have  the  people  of  the  valley  the 
proper  qualifications  to  perform,  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  im- 
portant trust  that  devolves  upon  them?  Are  they 
themselves  all  educated?  Are  all  the  children  of  the 
valley  going  to  school?  The  following  table  shows 
the  white  population  in  each  state  in  1840:  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  over  twenty  years  of  age  that 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  the  proportion  of  these  to 
the  whole  population  of  each  state: 

Table  No.  Ill — Shelving  the  white  population  in  the 
Mississippi  valley;  the  number  of  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  the  proportion  of 
these  to  the  population  of  each  slate. 


States. 

White 
popula- 
tion in 
1840. 

Persons 
over  20 
yeorsol 
age  un- 
able to 
read  oi 
write. 

Number  of  persons 
in  every  100  unable 
to  read  or  write. 

Alabama 

335,185 

22,592 

Over  6 

in  every 

100 

Mississippi 

179,074 

8,360 

Nearly  5 “ 

Louisiana 

158,457 

5,85] 

Over 

3 “ 

44 

Tennessee 

640,627 

58,531 

Over 

9 “ 

u 

Kentucky 

590,253 

45,018 

Nearly  8 “ 

u 

Missouri 

323,888 

19,457 

Over 

6 “ 

4 4 

Arkansas 

77.174 

6,576 

Over 

8 “ 

44 

Oh  io 

1,502,122 

35,394 

Over 

2 “ 

a 

Indiana 

678.702 

27,502 

Over 

4 “ 

“ 

Illinois 

472,254 

38,100 

Over 

8 “ 

Mictiigan 

211,560 

2,173 

Over 

1 “ 

14 

Wisconsin  ter. 

30,749 

1,701 

Over 

5 “ 

44 

Iowa  territory 

42,924 

1,118 

Nearly  3 “ 

44 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  table  were  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  census  tables  of  1840.  Many  were 
humiliated  by  them,  for  they  were  put  in  possession 
of  truths  in  relation  to  their  own  stales  which  they 
did  not  previously  know.  Great  exertions  are  now 
being  made  in  the  cause  of  general  education;  and 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  stain  and  reproach 
existing  in  1840  will  soon  be  washed  away.  If  Geo. 
D.  Prentice,  the  senior  editor  of  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal, had  done  no  other  act  to  promote  the  interests 
of  his  state,  he  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  for  the  persevering  and  efficient 
support  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion. A heavy  responsibility  rests  on  the  editorial 
corps  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Let  them  not  think 
their  whole  duty  is  performed  until  every  child  of  the 
valley  shall  have  received  not  merely  a common  but 
a liberal  education;  and  let  their  efforts  be  seconded 
and  sustained  by  every  one.  Let  no  one  suppose 
there  is.  nothing  he  can  do  to  promote  the  cause. — 
Something  every  man  can  do — by  his  purse,  his  labor, 
his  influence,  or  his  conversation:  all  must  contribute 
to  the  work. 
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Reader,  allow  me  to  introduce  a brother  citizen 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  entitled  to  vote,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  political  privileges  you  enjoy.  Question 
him,  he  will  inform  you  that,  in  early  life,  he  was 
the  child  of  hardship  and  misfortune,  and  that  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Mark  the  agony  of  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  makes  this  confession,  for  he  feels  the 
want  of  education;  he  lives  in  a community  where 
all  are  educated;  without  the  gate  he  may  not  enter 
he  sees  others  walk  the  intellectual  garden,  inhaling 
the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  revelling  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  its  fruits,  or  drinking  from  the  fountains  of 
its  refreshing  waters:  but  no  fragrance  salutes  his 
sense,  no  fruit  touches  his  lips,  no  waters  refresh 
him;  desponding  and  sick  at  heart  he  retires  to  his 
home,  there  in  silence  and  in  sorrow  to  lament  the 
shackles  that  enthral  his  own  mind.  He  is  a father, 
and  oh!  with  what  fervency  he  resolves  that  his  child 
shall  be  educated.  Reader,  are  you  a father?  What 
sum  of  money  would  induce  you  to  let  your  child 
grow  up  uneducated  and  in  ignorance,  to  arrive  at 
man’s  estate,  and  when  asked  to  sign  his  name  be 
compelled  to  say,  I make  a mark?  Look  at  that  boy, 
the  child  of  your  love  and  the  hope  of  your  declin- 
ing years,  and  say  what  your  feelings  are  in  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  a fate  for  him.  The  poor  feel 
for  their  offspring  as  you  do  for  yours.  Be  you  a 
citizen  of  what  state  you  may,  but  especially  if  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  think  you  of  this.  We  have 
some  poor  among  us.  The  children  of  drunken  fa- 
thers and  abandoned  mothers  need  our  care — the 
child  of  the  destitute  widow  and  the  orphans  are  with 
us.  Let  me,  in  behalf  of  these,  appeal  to  you  by  all 
the  endearing  ties  that  bind  a father  to  his  child. — 
You  know  best  by  what  means  you  can  most  efficient- 
ly contribute  to  the  cause  of  general  education. — 
Whatever  those  means  are,  use  them.  Never  rest 
until  you  have  good  schools  within  your  own  reach 
and  that  of  all  your  neighbors.  Seek  out  such  chil- 
dren as  do  not  attend  these  schools,  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  your  power,  see  that  they  do.  Let  every  one 
esteem  it  a part  of  his  duty  in  no  case  to  be  neglect- 
ed, to  know  that  all  the  children  within  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  are  being  educated.  They  are  all 
children  of  the  republic,  every  citizen  is  their  parent, 
and  bound  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  of 
patriotism,  not  merely  to  furnish  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  see  that  they  are  used.  Let  us  all  go 
to  work,  then,  and  not  cease  until  we  can  proclaim 
the  triumphant  fact,  that  not  an  uneducated  citizen  lives 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  need  but  resolve  it,  and 
it  is  done. 

The  next  number  will  glance  at  the  labor  of  the 
valley,  and  contrast  its  productions  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Strip. 

NO.  II. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jlug.  12,  1843. 

It  was  intended  in  the  first  number  to  im- 
press on  the  reader’s  mind  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  leading  geographical  features  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  to  give  him  some  adequate 
conception  of  its  navigable  waters,  and  present  the 
evidences  of  the  astonishing  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion. If  he  expect  to  receive  any  instruction  from 
the  perusal  of  these  numbers,  to  see  the  force  of 
the  statistical  facts  that  will  be  presented,  or  un- 
derstand the  important  truths  deducible  from  them, 
he  must  bestow  a little  extra  attention  on  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

It  was  said  that  in  extent  it  nearly  equalled  conti- 
nental Europe;  and  if  populated  as  densely  as  Eng- 
land, would  contain  a population  of  Jive  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings. 

Its  steamboat  navigation  was  estimated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand miles.  Let  him  take  a good  map  of  North  Ame- 
rica— for  that  boat  he  was  on  carried  him  far  away 
west  of  the  states  and  territories,  as  laid  down  in 
Mitchell’s  large  map  of  the  United  Slates — and  run- 
ning his  eye  over  it,  observe  hfow  these  rivers  run 
from  and  penetrate  every  section  of  the  valley;  in- 
deed, so  large  and  numerous  are  they,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  send  out  steamboat  rivers  for  its  use.  Let 
him  reflect  that  he  can  hardly  place  himself  any 
where  and  be  fifty  miles  distant  from  one  or  another 
of  these  navigable  streams.  Arising  in  every  region, 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  all  flowing  to  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they 
bind  in  one  indissoluble  bond  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  in  every  section  of  the  valley.  These  bonds 
no  nullifier,  no  abstractionist,  no  abolitionist  can 
break;  nor  i3  it  probable  that  any  cause  can  ever 
arise  that  will  make  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  other  than  one  people.  Thanks  to  these  rivers, 
our  people  knoio  each  other.  The  interchange  of 
kind  feeling  and  good  fellowship  between  the  people 
of  the  most  distant  states  is  constant,  cordial,  and 


every  day  increasing.  No  adamantine  chains  nor 
hooks  of  steel  hold  us  together;  we  live  in  the  gol- 
den meshes  of  mutual  interest — respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other;  you  may  burn  the  constitution 
to  day,  and,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to- 
morrow will  find  us  as  much  one  people  as  before. — 
Let  our  Atlantic  friends,  then,  keep  their  nullifi- 
cation, their  abstractions,  and  their  abolition  va- 
garies to  themselves,  for  here  they  excite  no  no- 
tice, save  a passing  grin  of  scorn  or  a smile  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  number  of  the  population  was  given  in  1790  at 
108,868;  in  1840,  8,434,756;  it  was  estimated  for 
1850  at  15,182,548,  and  for  the  year  1900  at  94,000,- 
000.  If  the  “Young  Giant’’  already  possess  such 
bone  and  muscle,  what  may  not  be  expected  of  him 
in  riper  years?  Even  now,  without  moving  his  posi- 
tion, whilst  his  feet  are  laved  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
he  combs  his  head  into  the  lap  of  her  majesty’s  pos- 
sessions at  the  north,  and  brushes  the  dust  from  one 
whisker  into  the  Atlantic  strip,  and  from  the  other 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  to  his  tail,  whether  its 
size  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  late  comet,  is  not 
ascertained.  * * * * 

The  agricultural  exports  of  the  valley  are  estimat- 
ed at  $100,000,000  annually.  This  is  the  amount 
merely  of  the  surplus,  after  having  procured  enough 
for  their  own  support,  now  about  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Has  any  one  so  reflected  as  to  form  an  idea  of 
vvhat  it  is  to  board,  clothe,  and  lodge  ten  millions  of 
people  one  year?  Can  his  imagination  pile  up  be- 
fore the  eye  of  mind  the  size  and  extent  of  those 
stacks  and  cords  of  food  they  eat,  the  bales  and  pack- 
ages of  goods  with  which  they  are  clothed,  the  beds 
and  bedding  on  which  they  sleep?  Has  he  ever  re- 
alized in  sober  truth,  and  as  it  exists,  the  extent  of 
the  lands,  the  houses,  the  agricultural  implements, 
and  all  the  “fixens”  necessary  to  produce  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  such  a multitude?  Is  he  acquaint- 
ed with  the  “feel  and  handle”  of  the  “raw  material” 
out  of  which  they  have  been  made,  or  of  the  time 
occupied  in  making  them?  It  is  but  little  more  than 
fifty  years  since  the  first  white  settler  stood  on  a 
peak  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  looked  west- 
ward on  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A dense  forest,  the 
home  of  untamed  nature  and  the  abode  of  savage 
life,  lay  before  him.  It  was  not  then  as  now:  no 
gorgeous  city  stood  upon  its  plains,  no  domesticated 
flocks  or  herds  ranged  upon  its  hills,  no  waving  field 
of  grain  was  there.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
that  man  saw  nothing  but  trees,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  growl  of  the  panther,  the  whoop  of  the  In- 
dian, or  other  sounds  of  savage  life.  That  was  the 
raw  material — trees,  panthers  and  Indians — out  of 
which  the  “fixens”  have  been  made.  The  first  set- 
tlers knew  their  “feel  and  handle,”  and  it  was  of 
blood.  Since  that  time — in  building  log  cabins,  in 
fighting  the  Indians,  in  hunting  the  wolves,  the  bears, 
and  the  panthers,  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  chopping 
logs,  in  piling  brush,  in  rolling  logs  and  burning  brush- 
heaps,  in  making  rails  and  fencing,  in  grubbing  and 
burning  out  stumps,  in  swimming  creeks,  in  making 
roads  and  building  bridges,  in  putting  up  frame 
houses  and  building  brick  ones,  in  erecting  nulls  and 
building  boats,  &c. — since  then,  I say,  the  amount 
of  hard  work  performed  is  incredible.  The  value 
they  have  created,  and  have  to  show  as  the  evidence 
of  that  labor,  is  without  a parallel.  If  the  time 
(fifty  years)  be  kept  in  mind  in  which  every  dollar  of 
it  has  been  wrung  from  the  forest,  it  presents  the 
most  astounding  spectacle  ever  seen  by  the  eye  of 
man.  The  following  statement  is  intended  to  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  that  part  only  of  this  pro- 
perty that  may  be  considered  to  constitute  its  capital 
or  capital  stock;  it  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
the  buildings  and  machinery  of  a manufacturer,  that 
which  produces  those  things  he  has  for  sale,  and  by 
the  production  and  sale  of  which  he  lives.  As  the 
statement  is  made  not  for  vain  show  or  empty  boast, 
but  to  be  applied  to  practical  uses,  I have  taken  some 
pains  to  make  it  approximate  as  near  the  truth  as 
may  be.  Wishing  to  obtain  the  reader’s  confidence 
in  it,  as  far  as  confidence  in  estimates  of  this  kind 
can  be  expected,  I will  explain  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  made.  The  quantity  of  lands  is  obtained 
from  public  documents,  and  shows  the  number  of 
acres  owned  by  individuals;  one-third  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  is  assumed  to  be  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  to  form  part  of  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  valley.  The  population 
at  the  present  time  is  assumed  to  be  ten  millions,  and 
a dwelling  house  is  allowed  to  each  ten  persons,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  brick  to  three  frame  houses. — 
The  barns,  stables,  out-houses,  stores,  warehouses, 
shops,  mills,  factories,  foundries,  &c.  are  supposed 
to  equal  in  number  the  dwelling  houses.  One  dollar 
per  acre  is  assumed  to  cover  the  value  of  farming 
implements  and  utensils,  wagons,  cotton-gins,  sugar 
mills,  &c.,  and  also  all  private  carriages  and  public 


conveyances.  The  item  for  machinery  i3  intended 
to  represent  the  value  of  mechanics’  tools  and  all 
machiney  of  all  kinds  whatever;  that  for  clothing 
represents  also  the  value  of  all  articles  of  personal 
ornament  or  convenience.  By  some  the  estimate 
may  be  considered  high,  by  others  low;  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  reader’s  con- 
sideration: 

Table  No.  4 — Being  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  that 
part  only  of  the  property  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley which  constitutes  its  capital  or  capital  stock; 
created  in  fifty  years  by  its  people  out  of  a dense 
forest,  inhabited  by  Indians,  bears,  panthers,  buffa- 
loes, wolves,  alligators,  rattlesnakes,  and  wildcats; 
which  Indians  they  have  subdued,  and  which,  with 
most  other  wild  animals,  they  have  driven  across 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  about  half  way  from 
thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Lands  owned  by  indi- 
viduals and  improv- 
ed in  Virginia, 

Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, 

Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisi- 
siana,  152,389,777 
acres,  at  $20  per 
acres  $3,047,795,540 

Lands  in  Indiana,  Mi- 
chigan, and  Illinois, 

35,627,583  acres,  at 
$15  per  acre  534,413,745 

Lands  in  Arkansas, 

Missouri,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa,  15,- 
220,559  acres,  at 
$10  per  acre  155,205,590 

R.o?ds,  bridges,  canals, 
court  houses,  public 
buildings,  &c.  301,570,037 

Brickdwelling  houses, 

250.000,  at  $1,000 

each  • 250,000,000 

Frame  dwelling  hou’s 

750.000,  at  $500 

each  375,000,000 

All  other  houses,  1,- 
000,000,  at  $300 
each  300,000,000 


Furniture  for  250,000 
houses,  at  $500  each 
Furniture  foY  750,000 
houses,  at  $300  each 
Farming  utensils,  wa- 
gons, carriages 
Mechanics’  tools  and 
all  machinery 
Wearing  apparel  for 

10,000,000  people, 
at  $20  each 
Boats  and  all  vessels 
for  navigation 
Horses  and  mules,  2,- 
245,495,  at$50  each 
Neat  cattle,  6,622,7 19, 
at  $10  each 
Swine,  15,320,342,  at 

PDPn 

Sheep,  5,748,173,  at 
$3  each 


-$4,963,984,912 


125.000. 000 

225.000. 000 
203,537,919 

100.000. 000 

200,000,000 

10,130,000 

112,274,750 

66,227,190 

76,601,710 

17,244,519 


1,136,016,088 


$6,100,001,000 

Here,  then,  is  a property,  at  no  extravagant  valu- 
ation, worth  SIX  THOUSAND  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 

one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech 
nor  flourish  of  figures;  the  people  have  it  to  show; 
and  any  one  that  will  can  see  it.  Here  it  stands,  a 
triumphant,  evidence  of  the  untiring  industry  and  en- 
terprise of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley. — 
And  the  time  too  in  which  it  has  been,  not  acquired, 
but  created,  fifty  years!  It  is  less  than  some  ladies 
say  it  takes  to  make  an  old  maid;  and  less  than  the 
abstractionist  occupies  in  getting  hold  of  the  eely  tail 
of  one  ol  his  own  slippery  ideas.  Such  is  the  as- 
tonishing evidence  of  the  want  of  laziness  in  the 
people. 

Real  and  substantial  as  the  existence  of  this  pro- 
perty is  known  to  be,  and  large  as  its  value  is,  if  I 
may  be  so  allowed  to  convey  the  idea,  it  is  the  build- 
ings and  machinery  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is 
that  with  which  we  produce  those  things  necessaiy 
for  our  own  subsistence  or  for  export.  It  is  not  an 
article  of  merchandise  itself,  and  is  valuable  only  so 
far  as  it  performs  those  purposes.  The  real  estate. 
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almost  five  thousand  millions  in  value,  is  not  availa- 
ble to  the  amount  of  the  first  red  cent  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a foreign  debt.  It  cannot  be  shipped,  neith- 
er can  it  be  transported  in  wagons;  it  never  has  and 
never  will  be  so  available.  Neither  can  the  machi- 
nery be  legitimately  parted  with;  for  if  it  be,  the  re- 
ality becomes  valueless  until  the  machinery  is  re- 
placed. It  is  true,  a merchant  may  sell  farms  or  city 
property,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay  a debt  in  Bos- 
ton. But  where  did  the  purchase  money  come  from? 
It  was  either  brought  to  the  country  or  received  for 
some  of  its  products.  It  was  the  money  that  paid 
the  foreign  debt,  and  if  it  had  not  been  here  to  buy 
the  property  the  debt  would  be  unpaid.  It  is  true, 
the  Boston  cieditor  might  take  the  property  for  the 
debt,  and,  so  far  as  the  two  parties  are  concerned, 
the  debt  would  be  paid;  but  it  would  still  be  as  much 
a foreign  debt  against  the  Mississippi  valley  as  be- 
fore. If  the  creditor  came  out  and  settled  among 
us,  then  the  debt  would  be  extinguished  by  his  act  in 
becoming  a citizen.  Real  estate,  then,  can  pay  no 
foreign  debt  itself;  it  is  its  products  that  pay  them. 
That  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  is  evinced 
by  the  extraordinary  fact,  that,  with  this  vast  pro- 
perty, in  value  six  thousand  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  the  Mississippi  valley  is  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  on  her  state  debts — about  six  millions  annu- 
ally. And  so  extremely  onerous  is  this  interest  be- 
lieved to  be,  that  it  creates  anxiety  in  the  bosoms  of 
some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  and  thus  far,  in  the 
management  of  it,  seems  to  baffle  their  utmost  skill. 
If,  in  good  truth,  this  property  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  a foreign  debt,  are  we  not  a set  of  the 
greatest  swindlers,  scoundrels,  and  pickpockets  God 
ever  suffered  to  live,  that  we  do  not  forthwith  pay 
these  debts?  Can  we  complain  if  foreign  creditors 
call  us  by  these  hard  names?  We  cannot  complain, 
and  we  are  the  very  characters  these  names  describe 
— speak  for  yourself,  sir,  if  you  please — if  this  pro- 
perty be  so  available.  But  it  is  not  available  for  the 
payment  of  a foreign  debt;  we  are  not  the  people 
these  names  describe;  and  so  far  as  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  have  available  means  they  do  pay 
their  debts.  The  only  value  and  the  entire  value  of 
this  property,  then,  consists  in  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce those  things  necessary  for  subsistence,  or  such 
things  as  will  procure  them.  If  it  be  asked,  why 
take  so  much  pains  to  inculcate  a proposition  so  plain 
and  so  universally  understood?  I ask,  in  reply,  if  it 
be  so  plain  and  so  universally  understood,  why  has 
it  been  so  universally  overlooked  in  practice? — 
A note  appears  at  the  board  of  bank  directors — is 
this  a good  name? — he  owns  such  and  such  farms, 
houses,  or  city  lots — the  note  is  discounted.  No  ques- 
tion is  asked  as  to  what  the  property  yields.  A coun- 
try merchant  wishes  to  purchase  goods:  inquiries  are 
made  from  his  neighbors;  he  owns  three  among  the 
best  farms  in  our  county  is  the  reply;  not  a word  said 
or  question  asked  as  to  its  productiveness,  I’ll  sell 
him  sure,  says  the  merchant,  without  ever  reflecting 
that  those  farms  would  not  pay  for  ten  cents’  worth 
of  any  thing,  if  bought  from  Massachusetts  or  any 
other  foreign  state  or  country. 

The  use  and  purpose  of  this  vast  investment,  then, 
to  be  properly  understood,  must  be  viewed  as  the 
buildings  and  machinery  of  a manufacturer,  or  as 
the  shops  and  tools  of  a mechanic.  Some  reflections 
worthy  of  attention  grow  out  of  this  view  of  the 
matter.  A manufacturer  cannot  part  with  his  ma- 
chinery nor  a mechanic  with  his  tools  without  de- 
priving himself  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  bu- 
siness. 'He  never  sells  these  unless  he  is  going  to  sell 
out  and  quit  business.  If  he  be  in  debt,  in  almost  all 
cases  he  pays  cheerfully  as  far  as  the  products  of  his 
factory  or  his  shop  enable  him  to  pay;  but  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  sell  his  machinery  or  his  tools, 
or  levy  on  his  buildings,  he  “fends  ofr  the  full  length 
of  the  law;”  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  grasp  of  creditors,  he  calls  for  r.ew  laws 
that  will.  All  valuation  laws,  all  stay  and  relief  laws, 
originate  in  this  feeling.  It  is  the  attempt  on  so 
broad  a scale  to  levy  on  and  sell  the  buildings,  shops, 
and  tools,  that  in  late  years  has  called  this  feeling 
into  action  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws  by  so  ma- 
ny of  the  states.  Every  good  man  deplores  the  state 
of  things  that  forces  the  citizens  to,  call  for  such 
laws;  but  I think  few  reflecting  men  will,  as  some 
have  done,  stigmatize  as  bankrupts  and  knaves  those 
citizens  who  have  supported  them.  Whole  com- 
munities do  not  suddenly  change  their  natures,  not  in 
a day  or  a year  from  being  honest  men  become 
rogues.  Have  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
ever  refused  to  pay  their  debts  when  they  had  the 
means  to  do  it?  Never.  Do  they  now  deny  their  debts, 
or  say  they  will  never  pay  them?  They  do  no  such 
thing.  They  have  not  available  means  to  pay  now, 
but  they  all  say  they  will  pay  as  soon  as  they  have, 
and  they  are  at  work  trying  to  make  them.  Why, 
then,  call  such  a people  dishonest?  It  secures  no  debt 
to  call  hard  names.  It  is  ungentlemanly  in  a credit 


tor,  and  produces  in  the  mind  of  an  honest  debtor  no 
feeling  but  contempt.  The  people  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  are  supposed  to  possess  quite  as  much  tact 
and  business  talent  as  the  people  of  other  countries, 
and  they  attend  as  diligently  to  their  business.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  they  are  involved  or  supposed  to  be 
involved  so  much?  Is  there  any  great  cause  operat- 
ing against  them,  above  and  beyond  their  control? — 
Whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  a cause,  will  form 
a subject  for  some  future  number.  At  present  one 
may  be  noticed  that  is  as  common  to  the  Atlantic 
strip  as  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is,  as  already 
noticed,  the  founding  of  credit  on  real  estate,  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  of  its  productive  value. 
If  this  be  lost  sight  of,  real  estate  is,  of  all  property, 
of  the  most  uncertain  value.  It  exists  in  too  large 
masses  for  its  value  to  be  tested  by  money,  the  only 
true  standard.  Hence  it  is — the  productive  value 
being  lost  sight  of — every  man  values  his  own  pro- 
perty to  suit  himself,  and  no  two  persons  will  value 
the  same  property  alike.  Many  kinds  of  property 
not  yielding  one  cent  are  valued  very  high,  and  loans 
obtained  on  them.  Such  valuation,  and  all  valuation 
other  than  the  test  of  its  productiveness  or  actual 
sale  for  cash,  is,  to  say  the  least,  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain. Yet  credit — yes,  the  whole  credit  system 
of  the  United  States — rests  mainly  on  real  estate  va- 
lued in  this  way.  The  operation  of  the  system,  un- 
der high  pressure,  as  it  was  from  1S35  to  1837,  has 
spread  abroad  a scene  of  ruin  & desolation  from  which 
it  will  take  the  country  some  years  more  to  recover. 
Let  real  estate  be  valued  by  thesevere  and  only  true 
test,  of  what  it  yields,  and  let  neither  banks  nor  in- 
dividuals give  credit  on  it  at  any  other  valuation. — 
The  credit  system  will  then  stand  on  its  true  basis — 
income  and  production:  they  will  be  the  payers,  and 
real  estate  the  security'.  The  dead  weights  would 
then  be  stricken  from  the  system,  productive  proper- 
ty would  become  more  productive,  and  unimproved 
property  would  be  improved. 

The  reader  has  now  been  regularly  introduced  to 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  travelled  extensively  over 
its  surface.  He  can  form  some  idea  of  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  its  early  settlers  among  those  In- 
dians and  wild  beasts,  and  of  the  immense  inheri- 
tance they  contributed  to  create.  He  has  also  form- 
ed some  slight  acquaintance  with  its  people:  if  he  had 
any  prejudices,  it  is  hoped  they  begin  to  yield;  if 
none,  that  his  kinder  feelings  are  enlisted.  I have 
yet  much  to  say  about  these  people,  their  “doings 
and  their  fixens;”  and  if  he  continue  his  polite 
attention,  it  is  hoped  he  will  not  find  it  time  mis- 
spent. 

NO.  III. 

Louisville,  (Ky.)  August  17,  1843. 

The  reader  has  thus  far  seen  the  people  of  the  Miss- 
issippi valley  in  the  character  of  pioneers,  engaged  in 
reclaiming  this  fairestof  creative  wisdom’s  work  from 
the  almost  redemptionless  situation  in  which,  by  Indian 
misrule,  through  a long  period  of  time, it  had  been  plac- 
ed. But  of  whom  and  of  what  are  they  the  pioneers? 
Of  civilized  man  and  of  Christianity,  The  light  of 
Christianity  has  at  length  dawned  on  a land  long  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  an  “unknown  God.”  Until 
now  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  had  no  subject  here. — 
His  name  has  been  unknown,  his  power  unacknow- 
ledged, and  even  now  the  red  children  of  the  forest 
bow  not  to  the  mild  sceptre  of  his  rule.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  the  great  designs  of  an  all-wise  God,  they 
now  retire  before  the  advancing  columns  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross.  Rejecting  the  offers  of  his  mer- 
cy, acknowledging  no  allegiance  to  him,  their  desti- 
ny will  be  fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  their  tribes 
and  name,  and  from  the  places  which  they  occupied 
the  hosannas  of  the  Christian  hosts  and  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  ascend  to  Heaven.  It  is  a jewel  of  by  no 
means  the  least  brightness  in  the  dazzling  crown  of 
the  Mississippi  valley’s  glory,  that  infinite  wisdom  has, 
from  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  selected  hers  for  so 
important  a mission.  To  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
a way  in  a heathen  land  for  a multitude  of  five  hun- 
dred millions,  all  bearing  the  banners  of  the  cross,  is 
an  appointment  of  honor  and  of  trust.  God  never 
fails  in  any  of  his  designs,  and  when  he  employs  man 
as  his  agent,  he  always  gives  him  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  perform  the  services  he  requires.  Let 
the  Christian  and  the  divine  read  the  prophecies  with 
a view  to  the  work  now  going  on  in  this  valley,  and 
he  will  see  the  evidences  of  their  daily  fulfilment. 
A highway  is  being  prepared  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  land  of  the  heathen  is  being  given  to  him  for  an 
inheritance.  I hope  some  one  competent  to  the  task 
will  examine  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  this  light.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
common  principles,  nor  be  produced  by  merely  hu- 
man means.  It  must  be,  that  man  is  but  the  agent, 
whilst  infinite  wisdom  directs  and  an  omnipotent 
arm  controls  every  movement. 


In  the  last  view  the  reader  had  of  the  people  of 
this  valley  he  saw  them  almost  half  way  between 
the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  en- 
gaged in  driving  westward  an  immense  drove  of  In- 
dians, bears,  buffaloes,  panthers,  rattlesnakes,  and 
wild  cals.  We  will  leave  them  to  go  on  with  that 
and  go  into  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Union.  Thus  far  these  have  been  to  fight  for  it  when 
called  on,  and  pay  money  into  its  treasury.  As  to  the 
fighting,  it  is  hoped  all  are  satisfied  with  what  was 
done  during  the  last  war,  and  with  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  If,  however,  any  are  not,  if 
they  will  come  out  here  and  say  so,  I will  underwrite 
that  in  less  than  no  time  they  can  have  the  deficiency 
made  up  on  their  own  goodly  persons.  But  this  busi- 
ness of  paying  money  and  getting  none  of  it  back  is 
a more  serious  affair.  It  is  not  so  much  the  payment 
of  the  money  we  complain  of,  as  that,  after  paying 
it  punctually  year  after  year  into  the  public  treasu- 
ry, we  get  none  of  it  back  in  the  shape  of  expendi- 
tures among  us.  We  lose  by  this  not  only  the  money 
we  pay,  but  the  use  of  it,  or  the  interest  on  it.  Eve- 
ry one  knows  that  money  is  worth  six  percent,  per 
annum,  and  if  properly  invested  will  nearly  double 
itself  in  ten  years.  The  appropriations  for  the  Miss- 
issippi valley  have  been  so  utterly  insignificant  and 
contemptible  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  entire 
truth,  that  the  money  paid  by  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  interest  on  it,  are  a dead  loss  to  them. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  might  as  well 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  population  of  the  valley  is  probably 
one  million  and  a half  more  than  that  of  the  Atlan- 
tic strip.  The  value  of  a part  only  of  their  proper- 
ty has  been  estimated  at  six  thousand  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — an  amount  that  would  pay  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain  almost  twice.  At  vari- 
ous times  the  newspaper  press  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley has  called  upon  Congress  for  some  share  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  public  money,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  have  been  eloquent  in  the  na- 
tional councils  on  this  subject.  Thus  far  the  efforts 
of  both  have  been  in  vain.  For  purpor.es  of  taxation 
we  are  citizens  in  the  eye  of  Congress;  it  never  for- 
gets, nor  for  a moment  doubts  the  constitutionality  of 
that;  but  when  we  ask  for  some  expenditure  among 
us  of  the  vast  sums  we  have  paid,  we  are  cool- 
ly told  it  is  unconstitutional.  We  begin  to  think 
it  rather  a poor  constitution  that  knows  us  only 
to  make  us  pay,  and  knows  us  not  when  it  ought 
to  pay  us.  Having  now  attained  their  majority, 
it  is  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  imperative  du- 
ty of  the  people  of  the  valley  to  investigate  the 
effect  on  themselves  at  least  of  this  unjust  and 
cruel  policy  on  the  part  of  congress.  The  follow- 
ing table  (No.  5)  shows  the  amount  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  valley,  in  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  for  lands,  from  the  year  the  1790  to  1840, 
and  the  interest  on  these  payments  to  the  year 
1840.  The  amount  is  startling  and  stupendous, 
and  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  commercial 
heart’s  blood  of  the  valley  has  flowed  and  is  still 
flowing: 
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Such  is  the  account  between  us  and  the  people  of 
the  Atlantic  strip.  They  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way;  they  have  taxed  us'  in  fifty  years  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  amount  we  have  paid  them; 
their  own  books  show  the  receipt  of  it  by  themselves; 
they  have  spent  it  among  themselves;  and  on  all  oc- 
casions have  refused  to  let  us  have  a dollar  of  it 
back.  If  justice  had  been  meted  out  to  us,  every 
dollar  of  this  money  would  have  come  back  in  the 
shape  of  expenditures  by  the  general  government, 
and  we  should  have  at  this  moment  either  the  money 
itself  or  property  to  show  for  it.  It  is  taxation  with 
a vengence — unparalleled  in  amount  in  the  taxation 
of  any  people  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time.* 
When  the  whale  swollowed  Jonah  he  prayed,  and  in 
three  days  it  cast  him  up  on  dry  land.  Here  is  a 
whale  that  has  swallowed  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  millions  of  our  poor  Jonahs,  and,  fifty  years  of 
supplication  and  prayer,  refuses  to  give  us  up  evema 
toe  nail  of  one  of  them.  That  was  a very  shrewd 
man  who  invented  the  story  of  the  sea-serpent:  no 
such  monster  exists;  it  is  merely  typical,  and  repre- 
sents the  Atlantic  strip.  The  tail  and  hinder  parts 
represent  the  Floridas,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina; 
the  humps  on  its  back,  the  Alleghany  mountains  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York;  and  its  ill-shaped  head,  the  New  England  states. 
It  is  represented  to  our  view  in  the  act  of  raising  its 
ugly  countenance  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  and,  with  a “lean  and  hungry  look,”  a wrig- 
gling motion  of  its  bumps,  and  a drowsy  action  of 
its  stern  and  tail,  it  goes  peering  all  around.  By  this 
attitude  and  action  the  writer  intends  to  convey  to 
us  the  great  truth  that  it  is  then  in  the  looking  out 
for  more  of  our  poor  Jonahs,  on  which  it  feeds,  and 
for  which  it  has  so  voracious  an  appetite.  The  time 
is  not  distant  when  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley will  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  so  many  of 
their  good  dollars  from  being  converted  into  poor 
Jonahs,  to  gratify  the  ravenous  propensities  of  this 
sea-serpent.  Will  not  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
valley,  without  regard  to  party,  take  this  subject  in 
hand  and  place  it  in  its  true  light  before  the  people? 
They  are  the  watchmen  upon  its  walls,  to  whom  the 
the  people  look  to  be  warned  of  present  or  approach- 
ing danger.  Here  is  an  incubus  that  with  a gripe  that 
knows  no  relaxation,  has  set  upon  the  bosom  of  our 
beloved  valley  for  half  a century,  paralysing  its  en- 
ergies and  grinding  its  people  into  dust.  Hitherto, 
effort  has  been  useless;  for  our  power  was  insufficient 
to  grapple  with  this  great  grievance.  Now  we  have 
the  power,  and  congress  cannot  but  hear  us  with  res- 
pect, and  redress  our  wrongs  with  promptitude,  and 
effectually.  We  look  to  the  patriotic  press  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  first 
vigorous  charge,  expect  a triumphant  victory. 

At  the  present  time  the  debt  of  the  stales  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  attracts  much  attention,  and  cre- 
ates anxiety  in  the  mind  not  only  of  the  parlies  in- 
terested, but  of  some  who  are  not. 

It  appears  to  be  a prevalent  opinion  that  the  debts  of 
the  stales  in  this  valley  are  of  a more  doubtful  charac- 
ter than  those  of  the  states  of  the  Allnatic  strip.  The 

*This  argument  reminds  us  of  the  reply  of  President 
Jefferson  to  an  annalagous  argument  urged  upon  him  by 
certain  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  when  asking  a 
special  favor  of  the  executive.  They  backed  their  claim 
by  showing  what  a formidable  amount  that  city  had 
contributed  to  the  public  revenue.  “True”  replied  Jeffer- 
son— “but  it  we  were  to  remove  the  United  States  custom 
house  over  to  Hoboken,  that  place  would  pay  as  much.’’ 

How  the  writer  arrives  at  his  estimate  of  the  amount  paid 
by  the  western  people  for  duties,  we  cannot  conceive.  By 
whatever  process  it  may  he,  we  presume  he  would  not  say 
that  they  pay  more  than  a fair  proportion,  we  doubt  if  they 
pay  as  much  as  an  equal  proportion  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  fact  is,  that  m that  particular  the  whole  people  of 
the  Union  are  or  are  intended  to  be  as  equally  dealt  with 
by  the  system  which  the  government  of  this  country  has 
ndopted.asis  attainable  by  any  exercise  ofhuman  wisdom. 

The  writer  assumes  too,  that  the  payments  for  the  pub- 
lic lands,  have  all  been  made  by  western  people.  If  he 
assumes  the  price  of  the  lands  west  of  the  mountains,  as 
the  amount,  he  would  find  a large  deduction  to  be  made 
for  the  holders  of  an  immense  number  of  their  acres 
reside  east  of  the  mountains.  And  even  if  he  has  con- 
trived to  apportion  how  much  has  been  actually  paid  by 
persons  now  resident  west  of  the  mountains,  he  shall  ad- 
mit also  that  most  of  the  amount  has  been  paid  by  per- 
sons removing  from  the  eastern  states  to  settle  west,  tak- 
ing with  them  from  thence,  and  draining  the  east,  not 
only  the  money,  but  what  is  a vastly  greater  loss  to  them, 
and  acquisition  to  the  west — the  most  enterprising — if  not 
the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  community.  The 
charge  for  interest  upon  all  these  assumed  payments, 
makes  a formatlable  item  in  the  writers  figures.  How  easy 
it  would  be  to  run  up  quite  as  formidable  an  account 
which  has  been  as  certainly  paid  by  the  eastern  states. 

But  that  there  should  he  appropriations  from  the  public 
purse  towards  the  public  interests  and  convenfsnce  as 
well  as  for  protection  of  the  western  valley,  we  hold  to  be 
unquestionable.  [Ed.  Nat.  Register. 


facts,  or  supposed  facts,  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded,  are  not  given.  The  opinion  is  believed  to  be 
erroneous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  find  a 
resting  place  in  the  mind  of  any  reflecting  man.  It 
probably  originated  with  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  has  been  by  them  sent  to  our  creditors  in 
Europe.  Its  effect  is  to  alarm  them  and  discredit  us, 
not  only  as  states  but  as  individuals.  Why  is  it  they 
are  perpetually  meddling  with  our  business,  and  al- 
ways to  our  disadvantage?  They  would  do  well  to 
take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye  before  they  so 
willingly  see  the  mote  in  ours.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  foreign  debts;  and  that  the 
interest  is  an  annual  drain  on  the  productive  energies 
of  the  country.  So  far  as  the  Atlantic  states  are 
concerned,  this  may  be  true,  but  it  in  no  way  affects 
us.  Every  dollar  we  have  thus  paid  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  United  States,  being  swallowed  by  the  sea 
serpent,  is  just  as  much  on  our  part  the  payment 
of  a foreign  debt  as  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  our  state  debts  is.  In  neither  case  do  we  get 
any  of  the  money  back;  both  are  alike  foreign  to 
us,  we  can  just  as  easily  pay  the  one  as  the  other; 
and  on  this  score  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  which  | 
we  pay.  For  fifty  years  our  payments  have  all  been  i 
foreign,  arid  a constant  drain  upon  us — our  dollars  ; 
through  all  that  time  continually  becoming  poor  Jo- 
nahs. It  is  wonderful  that  in  so  long  a period  our 
good  friends  in  the  Atlantic  strip  did  not  make  the 
discovery  of  this  incessant  drain  upon  us  and  give  us 
their  sympathy.  Now,  however,  when  they  find  the 
money  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  their  own  debts 
leaving  their  shores  never  to  return,  they  all  at  once 
discover  it  is  an  awful  thing  for  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. The  bottles  of  their  sympathy  for  us  are  all  at 
once  uncorked,  their  tears  flow  down  their  astonish- 
ed vests  in  rivers,  and  their  mouths  being  unable  to 
utter  all  their  groans,  they  break  out  at  their  very 
elbows.  The  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  as 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts  as  those  of  the 
Atlantic  strip  are  to  pay  theirs.  They  are  every 
day  becoming  more  able;  for  whilst  the  Atlantic  strip 
is  standing  still,  they  are  increasing  in  population 
and  advancing  in  wealth  with  a rapidity  that  but  few 
appear  to  understand.  The  dishonorattached  to  the 
non-payment  of  the  interest  on  our  state  debts  is  as 
keenly  felt  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as  it  ought  to  be 
felt  any  where.  We  think  it  ungenerous  and  unkind 
to  put  all  the  odium  on  us  in  the  mind  of  the  for- 
eign creditors;  and  we  hope  our  Atlantic  brethren, 
by  shouldering  their  own  share,  will  relieve  us  from 
a part  of  it.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
of  these  debts  in  1842.  It  also  shows  the  annual  in- 
terest to  each  ten  persons  of  the  population  of  1830, 
1840,  and  the  population  estimated  for  1850: 
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Of  these  debts,  the  amount  contracted  prior  to  1830 
was  $6,300,000,  and  $52,640,000  were  contracted  for 
banking  purposes. 

The  average  debt  of  these  states  in  1830  was 
$269  32  to  each  ten  persons;  in  1840,  $157  07;  and 
in  1850  it  will  be  $91  80.  The  annal  interest  to 
each  ten  persons  was  in  1830,  $16  17;  in  1840,  $9  42; 
and  in  1850  will  be  $5  50;  or  fifty-five  cents  to  each 
person.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation on  state  debts.  An  inspection  of  the  table 
will  show  that  by  this  increase  the  proportion  of 
debt  to  each  individual  will  soon  be  so  reduced  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate payment  of  both  principal  and  interest.  That 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  repudiate  or  de- 
ny their  debts  is  untrue;  that  some  of  the  states  are 
embarrassed,  and  that  the  whole  valley  is  laboring, 
and  has  labored  for  fifty  years  against  fearful  odds,  is 
true;  that  as  a people  they  are  honest  and  will  ulti- 
mately pay  their  debts  no  one  who  knows  them 
doubts;  and  that  they  do  not  do  so  now  is  not  be- 
cause they  have  not  property,  but  because  that  pro- 
perty is  unavailable  for  that  purpose.  If  the  credi- 
tors would  do  as  many  of  us  do  with  each  other — 
that  is,  take  the  interest  out  in  trade — it  could  be 
paid  forthwith.  We  could  give  them  pick  and 
choice  too;  they  could  have  it  in  wheat,  in  flour,  in 
bacon,  in  pork,  in  beef,  in  lard,  or  even  in  hogs’ 
bristles,  pigs’  feet,  or  spare  ribs;  almost  any  thing 
we  could  give  them.  All  these  things,  and  many 
more,  we  have  in  great  abundance,  but  we  cannot 
now  convert  them  into  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debts. 

Before  going  into  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, with  a view  to  ascertain  their  effect  on  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  trade  of  the  United  Slates,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  some  serious  charges  that  have 
been  preferred  against  us.  It  is  said  by  a certain 
class  of  English  tourists  that  we  are  absorbed  by  the 
love  of  making  money;  they  say  we  rush  to  our 
meals,  and,  without  looking  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  ieft,  bolt  down  whatever  food  is  within  our 
reach,  and  start  from  the  table  as  if  we  had  forgot 
something. ' We  acknowledge  the  corn — although 
the  picture  is  rather  overdrawn.  We  do  love  to 
make  money;  we  rush  to  our  meals,  we  eat  with  a 
rush,  and  we  leave  the  table  with  a rush;  we  are  a 
rushing  set  of  people,  and  it  is  our  pride  and  our 
boast  to  be  so.  Bless  the  pudding  headed  race,  we 
have  something  to  rush  about  that  they  can  neither 
know  nor  understand.  But  they  say  it  renders  us 
unsociable,  and  is  a grievous  blemish  in  our  charac- 
ter. With  all  proper  respect  for  these  gentry,  we 
take  the  ground  that  they  are  not  competent  judges. 
The  English  people  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  eating  and  the  starving  class.  These 
travellers  and  tourists  have  almost  universally  risen 
from  the  starving  to  the  eating  class.  In  most  oases 
they  make  their  escape  from  crumbs  and  offal  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and,  not  knowing  the  uses 
of  an  abundant  table,  abuse  them  by  beastly  indul- 
gence. Their  custom  is  to  sit  long  at  table,  eat 
slowly,  let  the  food  go  down  and  settle  well,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  more;  to  repeat  this  until  they  are 
stuffed  to  the  throat,  and  then  try  it  again.  Having 
got  through  with  this  operation  in  a scientific  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  say  they  are  furnished  with  the 
material  for  great  thoughts,  bright  flashes  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  great  so- 
ciability. To  give  this  material  form,  and  in  the 
shape  of  words,  start  it  from  the  stowage  of  their 
stomachs,  they  indulge  freely  in  wine,  ale,  or  small 
beer,  as  the  case  may  be.  After  swilling  for  a cou- 
ple of  hours  or  so,  during  which  the  fermentation  is  go- 
ing on,  the  ideas  begin  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  pudding,  and,  being  carried  by  the  fumes  of  the 
small  beer  to  the  brain,  presently  pop,  pop,  pop,  they 
come  in  words  out  of  the  mouth,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  embody  thoughts  of  bacon,  greens,  and 
small  beer.  This  is  what  these  people  call  socia- 
bility. And  they  have  no  more  idea  of  it  without 
eating  and  drinking  than  a horse  has  of  the  two  pa- 
rallel lines.  Their  ideas  being  fermented  in  their 
stomachs  out  of  what  they  eat,  eat  they  must  or  be 
without  ideas.  Take  one  of  them,  put  him  up  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  give  him  nothing  to  eat,  and 
if  you  happen  to  find  an  idea  in  him  or  about  him  it 
will  be  at  the  point  of  death  from  hunger,  and  the 
last  word  on  his  dying  lips  will  be  bacon.  It  is 
therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  these  people 
should  think  us  unsociable  because  we  eat  so  little. 
They  are  informed  that  the  ideas  of  our  people  ori- 
ginate in  the  head,  and  that  they  can  be  sociable 
without  so  much  eating.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
they  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  without  socia- 
bility and  ideas  too,  as  to  obtain  them  by  all  this 
tedious  process  of  eating,  cramming  dovfti,  drinking, 
and  waiting  for  a fermentation. 

A CITIZEN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
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Business  review.  How  grateful  is  the  task  of  watch- 
ing and  noting  tiie  evidences  of  returning  prosperity 
which  now  begin  to  reach  us  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  after  so  many  years  of  painful  duty  in  record- 
ing the  losses,  disasters,  and  causes  for  gloom  which  an 
imprudent  course  had  subjected  us  to?  Every  mail  now 
furnishes  fresh  accounts  of  the  restoration  of' life  and  en- 
ergy into  the  various  ramifications  of  trade.  Every  rail- 
road and  canal  in  the  country,  it  is  believed,  exhibits,  by 
comparing  their  receipts  so  far  for  this  season,  with  those 
of  the  last,  a decided  increase  of  business.  The  value 
of  their  stocks  is  proportionally  enhanced,  and  that  itself 
is  no  inconsiderable  an  item  now. 

The  last  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  informs  us 
that,  “the  amount  of  revenue  accruing  at  our  custom 
house  during  the  current  quarter,  will  probably  be  larger 
than  in  any  quarter  during  the  last  five  years.’’  If  this 
proves  to  be  the  fact,  we  shall  have  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  admirable  structure  of  the  tariff  passed 
by  the  last  congress.  Hardly  one  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends  anticipated  such  a product  in  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  Whilst  it  gives  evidence  of  renewing  activi- 
ty in  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  re-establishes  the  cred- 
it of  the  government  beyond  cavil, — we  have  as  certain 
indications  on  the  oilier  hand,  that  manufacturers  are 
now  actively  employed,  obtaining  a living  for  themselves, 
and  affording  employment  to  thousands  who  have  fora 
longtime  been  out  of  employment.  The  tariff  has  ope- 
rated,— and  almost  ever  since  ns  operation  commenced, 
the  prices  of  goods  have  declined.  Meantime  Ihe  stocks 
that  had  accumulated  on  hand,  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, have  been  gradually  exhausted.  Warehouses  no 
longer  groan  with  the  accumulating  weight  of  unsale- 
able goods.  The  cotton  factories  especially,  are  now 
busily  employed, — every  spindle  twirling,  and  double  sets 
of  hands  are  being  engaged , so  as  to  work  night  and 
day.  The  superiority  of  our  heavy  domestics,  over  those 
of  England,  is  appreciated,  and  the  truth  ascertained, 
that  we  can  furnish  the  British  market,  and  make  a pro- 
fit. Orders  for  a thousand  hales  were  brought  out  by  the 
late  arrivals  from  England.  So  also  in  the  iron  trade. 
Furnaces  and  factories  that  had  stopped,  the  proprietors 
having  been  ruined,  are  repairing  and  will  soon  be  in 
blast  again.  Buildings  are  erecting,  and  busy  life  is 
circulating  its  wholesome  blessings  throughout  the  whole 
system.  The  agriculturist  once  more  feels  the  impulse 
of  a returning  home  market  fur  his  products, — and  the 
capitalist  almost  sees  a prospect  ahead  of  some  demand 
lor  his  rusting  coin. 

The  British  capitalists  are  at  last,  in  spile  of  them- 
selves, compelled  to  let  American  credit  revive  some- 
what. Letters  from  D.  Bell  <Sc  Son,  & Co.,  London, 
dated  ISth  August,  says:  We  have  now  to  announce  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  prices  of  American  stocks, 
at  which  prices  a considerable  business  has  been  done. 
During  the  present  week  one  sale  of  your  state  stock 
was  effected  at  47 — amount  ©11 2,000;  and  yesterday 
they  were  done  at  49,  at  which  price  there  are  buyers. 
The  annexed  quotations,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  you, 
are  those  of  actual  business,  and  to  a very  fair  extent. 

Public  securities  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 


New  York  5 per  cents — 1845-60  89 

Pennsylvania  5 per  cents— 1854-65  43  a 49 

Ohio  6 per  cents — 1850 — 60  78  a 80 

Indiana  5 cents — 1861-66  23  a 29 

Illinois  6 per  cents — 1860-70  23  a 29 

Louisiana  5 per  cents — Baring  57  a 60 

Louisiana  5 per  cents — Lizardi  50 

Maryland  6 per  cents — sterling,  18S.9  50 

Alabama  5 per  cents — sterling,  1358-66  70 

Virginia  6 per  cents — 1857  85  a 88 

New  York  city  5 per  cents  89 

United  States  bank  shares  ]o  a 20s 


The  fine  harvesting  weather  and  full  crop  of  grain 
they  had  up  to  the  last  dates,  in  both  England  and 
France,  has  again  so  depressed  the  price  of  grain,  that 
no  further  shipments  of  flour  is  likely  to  be  made  from 
help  in  that  direction  at  present. 

American  provisions,  however,  continue  to  offer  in- 
ducements. 

American  Cheese  sells  in  Cork  at  4d.  per  pound 
under  the  best  Cheshire,  and  is  considered  superior 
to  it. 

Ballooning.  The  latest  and  largest  notion  for  ex- 
pediting intercourse,  is  the  suggestion  of  some  one  in 
the  London  Times,  who  proposes  the  formation  of  an 
iron  balloon,  of  2122  tons  weight,  forming  an  entire  shell 
of  wrought  iron,  which,  having  the  air  exhausted  from 
it,  would  rise  from  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  an  ar- 
row! This  thought  may  lead  to  new  wonders. 

Meantime,  our  serial  champion,  Mr.  Wise,  has  been 
further  fledging  his  wings,  preparatory  to  his  Atlantic 
flight,  by  ascension  No.  43,— this  time  Bom  Winchester. 
Va.,  where  6 or  8000  persons  collected  to  witness  the  no- 
velty. He  landed  safely  14  miles  north,  55  minutes  af- 
ter his  ascension.  A highly  respectable,  though  roman- 
tic and  daring  young  lady,  who  was  present,  expressed 
her  anxiety  to  accompany  the  aeronaut  in  his  expedition; 
but,  as  preparation  had  only  been  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a single  person,”  the  gratification  of  her  roman- 
tic desire  was  waived.  Mr.  Crever,  proposes  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Wise  in  his  aerial  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  should  have  more  confidence  in  their  achievement 
if  they  would  make  the  romantic  lady  one  of  their 
party. 

Cotton.  ^London,  Aug.  15.  Cotton  is  jd  per  pound 
higher.  There  is  a fair  demand  for  export,  and  at  Liver- 
pool iu,uu0  Pules  were  sold  on  Wednesday. 


Liverpool , Aug.  19.  Cotton— Upland,  inferior,  3Jd; 
middling  4|;  fair  4|;  good  fair  4g;  good  and  choise  5t; 
New  Orleans,  inferior  Tennessee,  3|;  inferior  7 mid- 
dling 4j;  fair  4J;  good  fair  5j;  very  choice  gin  marks  7; 
Mobile,  inferior  3^;  middling  4|,  fair  4§;  good  fair  5; 
good  and  prime  6. 

The  British  buyers  are  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  promise  of  our  cotton  crops  as  our  own  community. 
Nothwithstanding  the  immense  stock  on  their  hands, 
prices  have  advanced. 

The  new  crop  is  beginning  to  reach  the  southern  ship- 
ping ports. 

Counterfeits.  American  and  quarter  eagles,  were 
executed,  and  circulating  in  Philadelphia.  So  says  the  U- 
S.  Gazette. 

The  Cincinnati  Sun  intimates  that  a process  of  daguer- 
reotype has  been  discovered  in  that  city,  for  imitating 
bank  notes.  &c.,  which  if  true,  will  defy  discrimination 
between  the  real  and  the  imitation.  What  a revolution 
in  the  credit  system  would  this  achieve? 


Deaths.  During  the  last  week  in  New  York  197,  of 
which  72  were  under  one  year  of  age;  35  oied  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Philadelphia  101,  of  which  33  were  under  one  year 
six  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  57,  of  which  25  were  under  one  year  13 
were  free  colored  and  one  slave;  five  died  of  consump- 
tion. I he  week  before  62  deaths  occurred,  of  which 

Pot i r-Vs L fv e ” G 1 0116  yeU1  afie’  t6n  were  ^ree  colored  and 
At  New  Orleans  for  the  week  ending  the  19th  of  Aug. 
yellow  fever  12  under  one  year>  and  51  died  of 


_ toe  election  in  Rhode  Island  last  week 

resulted  in  favor  of  the  two  Law  and  Order”  (vvhio)  can- 
didates. Each  had  majorities  of  over  1,000  votes— par- 
ticulars hereafter.  H 

An  Earthquake  was  experienced  on  the  night  of  the 

snhUA?M“  ,h,eva  ey  of  'he  Ohio  and  in  the  country 
south.  At  Memphis,  Tennessee  it  lasted  nearly  a minute, 
and  was  attended  with  considerable  noise.  It  was  sen- 
sibly  felt  in  New  Jersey  also. 

Exchange.  At  N.  York.  Bills  on  England  109;  on 
France  5 25;  on  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
par.  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, Nashville,  and  St.  Louis,  i a 1;  New  Orleans, 
Apalachicola,  and  Macon  1;  Mobile  14  a 15 


ELECTION. 


Flour,  which  took  a start  on  reception  of  the  news 
by  the  Great  Western,  has  subsided  since  the  last  ar- 
rivals to  a fraction  below  what  it  was;  at  New  York 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ranging  from  $4,56  to  $4  7o’ 

The  export  of  flour  from  Philadelphia  for  the  ’six 
months  ending  30th  June,  was  59,741  bbls.,  value  $271  - 
198.  During  last  week  4,799  bbls.  were  exported  from 
thence. 

The  Liverpool  packet  ship  Southerner  took  out  from 
New  York  6743  bbls.  flour,  and  the  Columbus  2700. 

There  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Cleveland  du- 
ring the  month  of  August  last,  exclusive  of  shipments 
by  steamboats,  73,567  bbls.  of  flour  and  98,343  bushels 
of  wheat.  Of  this  quantity  70,966  barrels  of  flour  and 
68,239  bushels  of  wheat  w'ere  shipped  to  por's  in  the  U. 
States;  and  2,061  barrels  of  the  former  and  30,104  bush- 
els of  die  latter  to  Canadian  ports. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore,  comnrise 
14,194  bbls.  and  732  half  bbls.  comprise 


Forgers.  Police  Officer  B.  .1.  Hays,  of  New  York 
on  arrival  in  London,  amongst  a full  room  of  strangers 
identified  the  man  committed  there  on  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing perpetrated  the  great  forgeries  last  year  in  this  coun- 
try, as  being  an  old  offender  and  inmate  by  turn  of  the 

penitentiaries  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Jersey 

known  by  the  name  oft  John  Reed.  Judge  Lowndes 
and  a Mr.  Corquadale,  of  New  Orleans  w “re  examined 
as  witnesses  on  the  charge,  but  their  testimony  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  authorize  a committal.  The  pri- 
soner was  however  remanded  to  the  5th  oft  October,  to 
give  time  for  other  witnesses  to  be  sent  from  this  coun- 
try. 

William  Goddard  Post  Master  of  Pottersham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a man  heretofore  deemed  of  sterling  integri- 
ty, has  been  detected  and  confesses  forgeries  amounting 
to  $41,000  which  have  been  taken  and  are  now  held 
$18,000  by  Ware  Bank,  10,000  by  W.  H.  & J.  B.  Fos- 
ter, Boston,  and  10,000  by  Chase  & Graw,  of  do.,  &c. 

A youth  eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Saunders,  suc- 
ceeded in  forging  and  obtained  a large  sum  on  the  forg- 
ed check  of  Auston,  Wilmerding  & Co.,  New  York, 
and  attempted  to  get  off  in  the  steamer  Great  Western, 
but  failed  to  do  so.  He  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

Lead.  The  steamboat  Amaranth  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  12th  ult.  from  Galena,  Illinois,  with  8,215  pigs 
of  lead  on  board. 


The  New  York  “Democratic”  State  Convention; 
Met  at  Syracuse  on  the  5th  instant,  W.  L.  Marcy,  esq. 
presided.  They  proceeded  to  appoint  the  thirty-six  dele- 
gates to  which  that  state  will  be  entitled  in  the  Notional 
Convention,  thereby  “defining  position’’ — distinctly',  in 
opposition  to  the  South  Carolina  plan  of  organizing  the 
convention.  Amongst  the  delegates  appointed  we  ob- 
serve the  names  of  Samuel  Young,  Henry  II.  Smith,  and 
C.  C.  Cambte'ing  esqrs.  After  the  resolution  in  favor 
of  a general  ticket  had  passed  by  a vote  of  103  to  19, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  read  a protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  which  by  a vote  of  65,  in  favor, 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes. 


Slavery  in  West  Indies.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a de- 
bate on  a proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
to  the  same  rate  as  on  colonial,  in  order  to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  West  India  estates, 
read  a return  from  one  of  them  which  returned  £10,000 
a year  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  £6,400  during  the 
apprenticeship,  but  which,  during  the  three  years  since 
the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  had  lost  on  the  ave- 
rage £3,080 — a proof  that  the  £20,000.000  w'as  not  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  already  sus- 
tained. 

Steamers.  Southampton,  is  finally  fixed  upon  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  steamers  carrying  West  India  and 
South  American  mails. 

It  is  expected  that  a new  steamer  of  1800  tons,  called 
the  Percussa,  will  be  placed  in  the  British  and  North 
American  royal  mail  line  of  steamers  instead  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  P.  is  described  as  surpassing  any  thing  of 
the  kind  yet  built  in  England. 

The  capabilities  of  a new  iron  steamer  on  the  Thames, 
called  “ The  Prince  of  Wales,’’  are  said  to  be  seventeen 
miles  an  hour. 

The  Pegasus , a steamer  which  sailed  between  Leith 
and  Hull,  struck  on  the  Goldstone  rock,  near  Holy  Is- 
land, two  or  three  miles  from  the  Great  Fern  Lights. — 
Out  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  which  numbered  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  persons,  only  six  were  saved.  This 
is  the  place  where  the ‘Forfarshire  was  wrecked  a lew 
years  ago,  and  where  the  late  Grace  Darling  so  heroical- 
ly distinguished  herself  by  saving  five  lives,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  her  own. 

Thirty-five  steamboats  were  lying  at  the  levee  at  St. 
Louts  on  the  10th  inst. 

Stock  Market.  The  intelligence  of  a revival  at 
length  though  as  yet  slight,  of  American  stock  credit  in 
Europe,  has  already  given  activity  to  the  demand  for 
those  stocks  in  our  cities,  and  at  an  advance  in  prices. — 
Pennsylvania  sixes  were  at  60a61  yesterday  at  Philadel- 
phia, Kentucky  sixes  98;  Tennessee  fives  81;  Philadel- 
phia city  sixes  109al  14;  United  States  fives  103,  sixes 
113g;  and  large  transactions  were  made  in  the  local 
stocks  at  clear  profits  upon  the  prices  of  a month  or  two 
back. 

At  New  York , on  the  3d  inst.;  Ohio  fives  78;  Indiana 
bonds  34j;  Illinois  sixes  35u352;  Illinois  and  Michigan 
bonds  35L 

At  Baltimore,  city  sixes  100;  state  sixes  60,  fives  60; 
B.  & O.  R.  R.  sixes  102;  do.  shares  39g. 

Revolutionary  Veteran.  Jonathan  Garnage,  of  Frye- 
burg,  Maine,  aged  ninety.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  was  present  at  the  late  Bunker  Hill  ce- 
lebration, and  lost  his  reason  from  excitement  produc- 
ed by  the  occasion,  in  which  state  he  died  without  any 
other  apparent  disease. 

Rice  Crop-  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chronicle  of 
the  23d  ult.  says;  Some  of  the  Cape  Fear  rice  planters 
will  begin  to  harvest  in  a very  few  days.  The  crop  on 
the  river  will  be  a fair  one,  fully  an  average  with  those  of 
former  years. 

Rail  Road  Iron.  The  rail  road  iron  for  the  Harlem 
and  Mohawk  rail  road  has  been  bought  in  England  at 
£4  17s.  per  ton. 

Specie  of  the  world.  The  entire  specie  of  rhe 
world  is  estimated  by  Jacobs  at  $1,900,000,000.  In  Eu- 
rope there  is  supposed  lobe  81000,000,000;  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rill, of  Union,  Pennsylvania,  says,  that,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  paper  circulation  of  Europe  is 
fourteen  times  the  specie  currency. 

The  total  imports  of  specie  into  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans from  the  26th  of  September,  1842,  to  the  the  26th 
ult.  have  been  $10,407,371. 

Tea.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states 
that  old  tea  boxes  have  been  bought  up  in  that  city  and 
filled  again.  Of  course  the  second  filling  is  not  sure  to 
he  so  good  as  the  first,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  a great  deal 
worse. 

Tobacco.  Three  large  tobacco  warehouses  are  going 
up  at  St.  Louis,  to  accommodate  more  effectually  the  in- 
creasing crops  of  Missouri. 

The  inspections  of  t lie  week  at  Baltimore,  comprise 
861  hhds.  Maryland,  665  hhds.  Ohio,  and  67  hhds.  Ken- 
tucky— total  1593  hhds. 

The  planets,  Uranus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Juno 
with  their  respective  satellites  and  our  own  inoon  num- 
bering altogether  twenty-three  orbs  ol  our  solar  system, 
are  now  visible  every  evening,  in  the  southern  sky,  most 
of  them  grouped  near  together. 

Wheat  has  declined  during  the  week  in  the  Balti- 
more about  three  cents.  Present  price  for  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  white  95  to  1 03;  piime  red  95  to  98;  and 
from  that  down  to  80  forordinary, 

Yellow  Fever.  There  has  been  quite  an  excitement 
in  and  above  New  York,  as  far  as  Kingston  and  Round- 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  having  ar- 
rived from  the  West  Indies,  with  pine  apples  in  bad  or- 
der, the  officers  and  c rew  all  having  taken  sick  and  died 
as  was  supposed  with  yellow  fever.  Five  deaths  occur- 
red at  Roundotit,  a place  of  1,800  inha  bit  an  is,  within  a 
few  days — and  runtor  trebled  the  number  and  killed  off 
the  whole  with  the  fatal  epidemic.  As  usual  the  faculty 
and  the  editors  immediately  took  sides  for  and  against 
madam  rumor.  The  authorities  of  New  York  took 
prompt  and  it  is  hoped  efficient  means  to  ferret  out  the 
truth.  Two  of  the  most  experienced  and  respectable 
physicians  were  sent  to  examine  fully  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  they  reported  that  none  of  the  Roundout 
cases  were  yellow  fever- 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  I2th,  a de- 
bate occurred  on  the  Apjnehension  of  Offenders'  Bill, 
under  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  possesses 
much  interest  for  this  side  of  the  water. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  committee 
on  the  apprehension  of  offenders  (America)  bill  be- 
ing read, 

Lord  Palmerston  presented  a petition  from  the  An- 
ti-Slavery Society  of  Plymouth,  praying  that  in  this 
bill  provisions  should  he  expressly  made,  that  fugi- 
tive slaves  taken  for  alleged  criminal  offences,  should 
not  be  again  subjected  to  slavery. 

Mr.  V.  Smith  should  be  glad  if  it  were  possible  to 
exclude  fugitive  slaves  altogether  from  the  operation 
of  this  bill;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 
Pie  should  confine  some  suggestions  lie  wished  to 
make  to  amending  those  clauses  which  related  to  fu- 
gitive slaves,  hoping  that  he  should  induce  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  her  majesty’s  government, 
knowing  how  likely  it  was  to  have  effect  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill  across  the  Atlantic.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  a fugitive  slave  about  to  be  com- 
mitted by  a magistrate,  should  have  some  opportuni- 
ty of  offering  exculpatory  evidence.  Another  ob- 
jection was,  that  it  should  not  merely  be  discretion- 
ary on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  a colony  to  send 
the  documents  relating  to  the  committal  of  a slave 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  him  to  do  so.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the 
slave  might  be  . committed  for  every  species  of  rob- 
bery and  theft.  What  was  to  be  held  to  constitute 
these  offences?  Was  it  to  be  said  that  the  clothes 
which  a slave  had  on  when  he  escaped,  the  boat  lie 
came  in,  or  the  horse  that  enabled  him  to  effect  his 
flight,  were  stolen.  Again,  supposing  he  was  really 
guilty  of  some  crime,  was  he,  when  taken  back,  to 
be  treated  as  a slave  or  a freeman?  The  conditions 
of  trial  were  very  different. 

^ ^ # 

There  was  a great  apprehension  entertained  by  one 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  mitigating  tne  horrors  of 
slavery — lie  meant  Thomas  Clarkson-— that  slaves 
who  had  been  long  inhabitants  of  free  countries 
■would  have  their  settlemenlsdisturbed  by  false  charg- 
es being  preferred  against  them.  For  himself,  lie 
did  not  apprehend  that  in  such  cases  there  was  any 
such  danger  as  that  anticipated;  but  he  owned  that 
for  the  future  lie  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  slaves 
escaping  would  be  prosecuted  on  groundless  charges. 
* * * * * * D 

The  Attorney  General;  The  object  of  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  seems  to  be  to  exempt  fugitive 
slaves  wholly  from  the  operation  of  this  bill.  IPs  did 
uotsee  how,  if  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  Jaw  of 
nations,  such  a general  exemption  should  he  made.— 
In  the  case  of  the  Creole  it  was  the  opinion  o,f  the 
law  officers  of  the  government,  that,  according  to 
our  law,  it  could  not  for  a moment  be  permitted  that 
the  slaves  could  he  restored.  They  were  as  safe  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  as  they  could  be  in  the  exchange; 
and  whatever  were  the  consequences,  her  maiestv’s 
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ministers  were  prepared  to  act  tip  to  the  law.  lie 
thought  he  might  pledge  the  government  to  the  de- 
claration, that  on  any  similar  occasion  they  would 
pursue  a similar  course.  The  right  lion,  gentleman 
had  put  the  case  of  a slave  effecting  his  escape  in  a 
boat,  and  asked  whether,  if  lie  were  charged  with 
stealing  the  boat,  he  would  be  surrendered  to  the 
American  government? 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tinder  such  circum- 
stances the  man  would  not  he  surrendered;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  was  a principle  of  our  law  that  a 
slave  was  not  guilty  of  theft  in  taking  and  using  the 
properly  of  another,  be  it  a horse  or  a boat,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  him  in  effecting  his  escape.  But 
even  if  a fugitive  slave  should  take  property  not  with 
the  view  of  aiding  h is  escape — suppose  he  should 
steal  tlie  property,  stili  that  would  not  form  a ground 
for  delivering  him  up  to  the  American  government, 
because  theft  was  not  one  of  the  crimes  enumerated 
in  the  treaty.  No  crime  was  recognized  in  the  trea- 
ty except  such  as  were  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
the  universal  assent  of  all  civilized  nations,  namely, 
murder,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  piracy, 
arson,  robbery,  forgery,  and  the  utterance  of  forged 
paper.  It  was  urged  that  cases  would  be  got  up  that 
false  charges  would  be  preferred  against  fugitive 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States,  That  certainly  was 
possible,  thougli  lie  did  not  think  it  was  very  pro- 
bable. 

it,  however,  was  not  fitting  that  in  dealing  with  a 
foreign  nation,  witli  whom  we  were  on  terms  of  am- 
ity, we  should  assume  that  its  citizens  would  com- 
mit perjury  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessa- 
ry to  make  special  provision  against  it.  Would  it  be 
decent  on  our  part  to  say  to  the  United  States,  “we 
will  give  up  any  man  whom  you  charge  with  murder, 
unless  he  be  a slave;  but  him  we  will  not  surrender?” 
Would  that  not  be  a plain  declaration  that  a slave 
might  commit  any  crime  in  America  without  incur- 
ring tlie  risk  of  being  delivered  up  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  his  escape  into  the  British  nation,  to 
pursue  such  a course.  If  tie  could  for  a moment  sup- 
pose that  the  Americans  were  capable  of  foreswear- 
ing themselves,  it  would  be  far  belter  for  us  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  entering  into  treaties,  or  even 
forming  commercial  relations  with  a people  in  whose 
good  faith  we  could  put  no  confidence. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  had  adverted  to  the 
difference  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a slave  and 
a freeman  in  the  United  Stales;  lie  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  crime  of  arson  was  punished  by  death  in  tlie 
case  of  a slave,  and  by  imprisonment  in  that  of  a ci- 
tizen; and  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman  ssked 
whether  a fugitive  slave  was  to  be  delivered  into  ihe 
hands  of  the  Americans  as  a slave,  or  in  his  new 
character  of  a freeman,  which  lie  had  acquired  by 
placing  bis  foot  upon  British  soil?  His  (tlie  Attorney 
General’s)  answer  to  the  question  was  this,  that  we 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  the  circumstance  of 
the  person  delivered  being  a slave  or  a freeman. — 
We  should  deliver  him  up  as  a criminal.  His  right 
honorable  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  seemed 
somewhat  startled  at  that  proposition;  but  it  was  cor- 
rect. The  word  “slavery”  was  not  mentioned  either 
in  tli is  treaty  or  tlie  bill.  We  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  All  that  we  insist  upon  is,  that  before  any  man 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Americans,  he  shall  be- 
charged  witli  one  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  If  that  were  done,  we  did  not  care  whether 
the  man  had  been  a slave  or  not;  if  it  were  not  done, 
we  were  equally  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  man 
had.  been  a slave  or  not. 

There  would  be  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  in 
taking  any  other  course  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
bill.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  following  provision  in  tlie  first  clause — “Pro- 
vided that  this  should  only  be  done  upon  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  should 
be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  com- 
mitment.” This  was  a great  security  against  com- 
mission of  injustice.  It  was  clearly  provided  that  a 
person  charged  could  be  delivered  up  only  cn  the 
production  of  sucli  evidence  as  would  warrant  his 
committal  for  trial  according  to  trie  laws  of  this 
country.  Now,  the  laws  of  this  country  require  that 
a person  shall  not  be  committed  for  trial  on  suspi- 
cion, but  only  cm  such  evidence  as,  if  uncontradicted, 


would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  party  was  guil- 
ty ol(tlie  offence  with  which  he  was  charged. 
■***##  * 

In  conclusion,  he  believed  that  in  framing  this  hill 
the  government  had  taken  the  best  course  for  carry- 
ing out  an  object  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  ihe  United  States — [hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  Mncaulcy  followed  with  expressions  of  dis- 
trust. as  to  the  interpretations  of  the  treaty  as  stated 
by  tlie  Attorney  General,  and  expressing  a desire 
that  some  provision  should  be  introduced  into  tlio 
bill, 

That  in  any  case  of  a charge  against  a slave,  ho 
should  not  be  delivered  up  if  the  offence  witli  which 
he  was  charged  would  be  one  justifiable  if  commit- 
ted by  a freeman.  Fie  believed  that  the  vjew  taken 
of  tlie  treaty  in  the  United  States  was,  that  if  a case 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole  were  to  occur  again, 
that  the  “pirates  and  murderers,’-’  as  they  were  call- 
ed, in  America,  would  be  delivered  up  under  this  act. 
But  was  this  country  prepared  to  submit  to  such  a 
thing?  If  her  majesty’s  government  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  will  not  be  the  slave  catchers 
for  the  United  States,  and  if  the  United  Slates  go- 
vernment persist  in  taking  a different  view  of  tlie 
obligations  of  tlie  treaty  from  that  taken  by  her  ma- 
jesty’s government,  would  it  not  be  better  to  cancel 
this  treaty  at  once?  By  doing  so  they  would  be  guil- 
ty of  no  breach  of  engagement,  for  the  power  of  do- 
ing so  was  expressily  reserved  in  the  treaty  itself. — 
If,  however,  her  majesty’s  government  waited  till 
another  case  like  that  of  the  Creole  occurred,  and 
then  while  they  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  treat), 
the  government  of  the  United  States  put  a differ- 
ent interpretation  upon  it,  it  was  very  possible  that 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  arise.  [Hear.] 

The  A torney  General  said  that,  in  all  tlie  cam 
put  by  tlie,  right  honorable  gentleman;,  no  doubt  could, 
arise.  Tlie  bill  expressily  said  that  tlie  fugitives 
must  be  tried  by  tlie  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
were  found. 

Mr.  Macnvley  allied  whether  he  was  to  under- 
stand, then,  that  an  action  not  criminal  in  a freeman, 
could  not  be  held  to  b'e  criminal  in  a slave? 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
an  Enlish  magistrate  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  en- 
ter into  tlie  question  as  to  whether  tlie  fugitive 
brought  before  him  was  a slave  or  not.  Ho  could 
only  enter  into  such  questions  of  common  law  as 
might  arise  out  of  the-  case,  and  if  the  accused  per- 
son was  nut  shown  tube  a criminal, extradition  could 
take  place. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  he  did  not  go  so  far-  as 
some  of  his  friends,  in  his  apprehensions  as  to  tlie  ef- 
fects of  this  bill,  and  tlie  explanation  of  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  gone  far  to  remove  the  apprehensions,  which  lie 
might  have  entertained.  He  (Lord  Palmerston)  un- 
derstood that  m no  case  where  a slave  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  murder  or  robbery,  would  any 
English  magistrate  be  justified  in  delivering  him  up 
for  trial,  unless  the  offence  he  was  charged  with  was 
one  that  was  looked  on  as  murder  or  robbery  by  the 
law  of  England,  and  he  apprehended  that  any  act 
lliat  a slave  might  commit  in  resisting  the  coercion 
of  his  master,  could  not  amount  to  murder,  and  would 
not  justify  a magistrate  iri  giving  up  the  fugitive. 

Lord  Brougham,  the  Iron  Duke,  O’Connell 
and  the  army.  Age  does  not  seem  to  impair  the 
vigor  of  mind,  or  clearness  of  perception,  or  firm- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
gave  recent  indication  (on  the  12th  ult.)  of  alJ  these 
qualities  in  tlie  brief  speech  we  annex. 

Lord'  Brougham  had  introduced  a penal  bill  into 
the  Lords,  founded  on  what  h.e  considered  an  attempt 
by  O’Connell  to  corrupt  the  army. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  harangues,  O’Connell 
had  declared  that  the  overthrow  of  Espartero  in 
Spain  (the  tyrant  Espartero,  as  it  pleased  Mr.  O’- 
Connell to  call  him,)  was  effected  by  the  sergeants 
of  the  army,  whom  he  complimented  as  a very  fine 
body  of  men,  and  then,  after  describing  tlie  ser- 
geants of  the  British  army  as  “the  finest,  the  bravest, 
the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  body  of  men,” 
lie  added; 

*"‘Tn  every  other  service  the  sergeants  arc  made  of- 
ficers of,  but  in  the  British  service  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  do  that  act  of  justice;  but,  if  our  cause 
goes  on,  we  will  do  them  this  piece  of  service.  That 
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was,  when  all  the  officers  in  the  army  became  re- 
pealers, then  the  government  will  alter  their  plan, 
and  appoint  a great  many  of  the  sergeants  to  com- 
missions, for  fear  they  would  ‘pronounce,’ and  I give 
them  advice  to  do  so  from  this  spot.” 

This  was  looked  upon  by  Lord  Brougham  as  dan- 
gerous sedition,  and  his  bill  was  designed  to  meet  the 
case.  It  was  opposed,  however,  by  the  ministry, 
who  said  they  had  power  enough,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn by  Lord  Brougham,  after  this  very  characte- 
ristic speech  of  the  Duke:  * 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said:  My  lords,  I was  not 
in  the  house  yesterday  when  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  brought  forward  this  measure,  and  I confess 
that  I was  a little  surprised  when  i heard  that  he 
founded  that  measure  upon  the  public  announcement, 
as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  of  a conspiracy — an  in- 
tention to  corrupt  the  army.  I wonder  that  my  no- 
ble and  learned  friend  did  not  see  that  this  is  the 
usual  course  on  these  occasions;  that  is,  a public  an- 
nouncement of  having  an  intention  to  commit  a 
crime.  That  is  the  common  practice  now.  But  { 
will  tell  your  lordships,  to  plunder  the  public  in  Ire- 
land of  money  for  the  purpose  of  O’Connell  rent 
(cheers),  or  repeal  contribution,  or  what  not,  is  one 
thing;  to  excite  the  common  people  of  the  country  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  is  possible  to 
be  done  to  the  country  without  exposing  one’s  own 
person,  is  another  thing  (cheers);  but  to  corrupt  the 
army  is  quite  a different  thing  (hear,  hear),  which  I 
hope  and  trust,  I may  promise  your  lordships  will  not 
be  fulfilled  (cheers). 

Lord  Brougham,  w’ho  cuts  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
tricks  occasionally,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  the  London  Morning  Chronicle: 

“After  all,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  Lord  Brough- 
am to  be  dull.  He  may  be  restless,  ridiculous,  spite- 
ful, vain,  tormenting,  whimsical,  tantalizing,  or  mis- 
chievous, but  it  must  be  a great  effort  for  him  to 
cease  to  be  entertaining.  As  ‘clown  of  the  ring’  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  his  services  should  be  distinctly 
recognized,  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him.  He  does  not  even  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  the  recollection  that  there  was  once 
such  a man  as  Henry  Brougham.  It  is,  perhaps,  his 
obliviousness  bf  tills  fact  w hich  keeps  him  from  do- 
tage;, for  he  oncp  persuaded  the  country  that  he  was 
a lawyer,  an  orator,  a statesman,  and  a universal 
genius.  He  is  still  a splendid  specimen  of  the  talking 
machine.” 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Proclamation  of  Esparteko — his  arrival  at 
Lisbon.  We  have  Lisbon  news  to  the  7th  inst.  Es- 
partero  had  arrived  thereon  the  previous  night  from 
-Cadiz,  in  her  majesty’s  ship  Malabar.  He  had  not 
formally  applied  for  permission  to  lane,  but  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  government  could  not  con- 
cede it,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Serihor 
Agoilar,  having  declared  in  favor  of  the  actual  go- 
vernment at  Madrid.  Espartero  was  expected  to 
proceed,  .as  soon  as  hjs  Duchess  joined  him,  in  the 
Malabar,  to  England. 

Lisbon,  .Aug.  7,  1843.  Last  evening,  at  a late  hour, 
the  Malabar,  British  line  of  battle  ship,  anchored  in 
dhe  Tagus,  with  the  Duke  of  Vittoria  on  board.  It 
appears  that  the  government  is  at  a loss  how  to  re- 
ceive him.  A council  of  state  was  held  this  morn- 
iing  to  decide  upon  this  important  pointof  diplomacy, 
it, is  to  be  presumed  that  jjs  he  is  treated  on  board 
with  Ahe  honors  of  Regent,  the  example  will  be  fol 
.lowed  here;  nothing  has  transpired  with  regard  to  his 
.landing,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  will  not 
Jea-veitte  ship.  After  the  attack  upon  Seville,  he  en- 
tered the  same  with  his  regiment  of  Luchana,  but  a 
imasked , battery  of  twelve  guns  .opening  its  fire  upon 
them,  .the  whole,  it  appears,  was  destroyed.  Espar- 
■tero  thensietired  precipitately  to  Utrera,  having  giv- 
en orders, to  the  troops  to  follow;  these  orders  were 
-disobeyed,  the  whole  of  his  forces  completely  aban- 
doning him,  a/sd  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he; 
succeeded  in  ranching  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,' 
where  he  embarked  expos  ed  to  jv  heavy  fire  from  the 
soldiery  commanded  by  G enerail  Concha;  he  got  on 
.board  the  steamer  Bet  is,  from  thence  to  the  Malabar; 
ithis  took  place  cm  the  30th. 

Concha  entered  Cadiz,  dissi  dved  the  National  Mi- 
litia, and  dismissed  the  whole  . of  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regent;  many  o.f  the  officers,  among 
them  Merliani,  who  arrived  h.°re  in  (he  §(egmer, 
joined  the  Duke  on  board  the  Mai 'a bar;  together  wnh 
, his  staff,  there  are  upwards  of  thirl  V on  beard  pro^. 
the  Betas  he  addressed  the  following  lUanif^  to: 

“to  the  nation. 

“I  accepted  the  charge  of  Regent  of  ,(IAe  It  ingdam 
to  give  security  to  the  constitution  arid  f,p  the  thr  -me 
of  the  Queen,  after  Providence  had,  by  crown  inc  - the 
noble  efforts  of  the  people,  freed  >o  d m 

As  chief  magistrate,  I swore  (to  maintain  th,e  Fun- 

damental Law— neither  to  save  R did  \ 


To  this  blind  respect  do  its  enemies  owe  their  tri- 
umph. But  I am  not  perjured. 

“There  was  a time  when  I witnessed  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  laws,  and  I then  hoped  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  marked  by  the  constitution  I 
should  have  been  enabled  to  deliver  up  to  the  Queen 
a monarchy  tranquil  in  its  interior,  and  exteriorly  re- 
spected. The  nation  gave  me  proofs  of  its  satisfac- 
tion in  my  zeal  and  a continual  triumph  in  my  behalf, 
and  even  in  those  districts  where  insurrection  had 
raised  its  head,  pointing  out  to  me  its  wish  notwith- 
standing the  agitated  state  of  some  of  the  cities 
where  anarchy  was  raging.  A military  insurrection, 
without  the  slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work 
commenced  by  a mere  few;  and,  abandoned  by  those 
whom  I so  often  had  led  to  victory,  I am  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  a foreign  land,  fervidly  de- 
siring the  felicity  of  my  beloved  country.  To  its 
justice  I recommend  those  who  never  abandoned  the 
cause  of  legitimacy,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the 
most  critical  moments.  In  these  the  State  will  ever 
find  its  most  decided  assistants. 

“Dure  of  Vittoria. 

“Steamer  Betis,  July  30,  1843.” 

EASTERN  EMPIRES. 

There  have  been  further  disturbances  in  Syria.  A 
party  of  Maropites  attacked  and  defeated  a party  of 
Turks  and  Arnauts  near  Balbec. 

Latest,  accounts  from  Circassia  do  not  represent 
the  Russians  as  making  any  great  progress  in  their 
last  great  attempt  to  re  conquer  the  hardy  moun- 

t3irU/6rSa 

MEXICO  AND  YUCATAN. 

We  have  Merida  dates  to  the  10th  u It,  General 
Sentmanat  is  still  attempting  to  make  a diversion 
against  Mexico.  After  the  departure  of  his  officer 
for  Yucatan,  his  partizans  fell  back  on  La  Palisada, 
where  they  entrenched  themselves.  Ampudia  sent 
against  them  a detachment  of  300  Mexicans  who 
were  warmly  received  by  the  insurgents,  and  were 
compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Sent- 
manat has  gone  to  Yucatan  for  the  purpose  of  levy- 
ing new  forces,  to  enable  him  to  meet  Ampudia.  He 
is  enlisting  soldiers  with  great  activity,  and  as  soon 
as  his  numbers  become  respectable  he  will  return  to 
Tobasco  and  recommence  hostilities. 

Vera  Cruz,  July  26.  Public  feeling  appeared  to 
be  in  favor  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  3ml  the  appointment  of 
the  Texan  commissioners  was  generally  approv- 
ed of. 

There  was  no  prospect  of  qny  immediate  arrange- 
ment of  the  existing  difficulties  between  Mexico  and 
Yucatan. 

When  the  Amazon  sailed  there  was  no  American 
man-of-war  in  port  to  receive  the  Mexican  indem- 
nity. 

The  primary  elections  have  taken  place  for  the 
new  Congress,  and  so  far  as  the  results  were  known 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  23d  ult.,  they  had  uniformly 
gone  against  Santa  Anna,  as  we  are  informed,  though 
the  Courier  of  last  evening  says  that  in  Vera  Cruz 
they  were  favorable  to  the  provisional|President.  It, is 
tht  nee  presumed  that  he  will  assuredly  dissolve  the 
new  Congress,  as  he  has  done  before. 

The  official  organ  of  the  government  has  translat- 
ed the  address  of  the  thirteen  abolition  members  of 
our  last  Congress  to  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 

The  Censor  of  the  21st  containsa  letter  from  Ma- 
tamoras  of  the  9th,  announcing  that  the  Texan  schr. 
Santa  Anna  had  arrived  there,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Golan,  a Mexican  officer,  who  had  carried  despatch- 
es from  Santa  Anna  to  the  President  of  Texas,  and 
returned  with  the  answer.  The  writer  says  that  it 
is  very  satisfactory  for  Mexico;  tli£>|t  the  Texan  com- 
missioners will  be  at  Laredo  on  the ,25th  September, 
a frontier  town,  where  the  conditions  and  durqtio.i? 
of  the  armistice  will  be  arranged. 

TEXAS. 

By  vway  of  New  Orleans  we  have  Galveston  .dates 
to  the  22d  ultimo.  The  following  ,is  from  tfi,e  Na- 
tional Vindicator  (the  Texas  official  paper)  ,of  the 
5th  in  relation  to  the  negotiations  for  peace  now 
pending  bet\y,een  the  republics  of  Texas  and  Mexico: 

“.Despatches  have  just  been  received  at  the  state 
department  from  Captain  Charles  .Effiot,  her  Britan- 
nic majesty’s  .charge  d’affaires,  communicating  offi- 
cial. notice  of  Jffie  faetthat  General  Adrian  Woll,  com- 
L.nander-iin-chief  of  .the  army  of  the  north,  had  been 
authorized  by  ,fhe  supreme  government  of  Mexico 
to  aitscange  with  commissioners  tp  ,be  appointed  by 
n.’exa^  iTOQre  definitely  the  terms  ,Pif  the  armistice  al- 
mcly  established  between  the  t.woewutries,  and  that 
bostiRW&s  would  immediately  cease  on  the  part  of 

IMexlmar  Wp  also  understand  that  commissioners 
will  fee  appointed  to  meet  at  Lonedo  in  September 
next  and  (hat  Upon  9-  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
points  there  to  he  discussed  and  the  ratification  of 
(he  ea»e  by  the  respective  parties,  commission- 


ers are  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  al^ 
exuting  difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  under 
the  neutral  and  friendly  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States.” 

The  Houston  Teiegraph  of  the  16th  states  that  in 
pursuance  of  this  publication  Colonels  S.  Williams, 
and  George  W.  Hockley  have  been  appointed  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Texas. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  precise  terms  of  the 
communication  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  British  minis- 
ter relative  to  the  armistice: 

“Santa  Anna,  in  a verbal  conversation  with  the  Bri- 
tish charge  at  Mexico,  said:  ‘You  may  inform  Gen. 
Houston  that  if  he  will  suspend  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  Texas  I will  suspend  them  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
and  that  I will  receive  commissioners  from  Iwn  to  ne- 
gotiate as  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice;  and  that  I 
will  also  receive  propositions  from  him  for  a perma- 
nent peace,  but  will  not  entertain  any  proposition 
having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas  and  Mexico.” 

A correspondence  has  been  published  between  the 
agent  of  the  government  of  Yucatan  and  Commodore 
Moore,  late  of  the  Texan  navy,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  commodore  was  paid  $41  976,  for  the  services 
rendered  to  Yucatan,  all  of  which  was  spent  in  the 
repair  of  the  Texan  fleet.  Commodore  Moore  Las 
further  received  $2,900  as  a compensation  for  his 
services. 

The  British  charge  d’affaires,  Capt,  Elliott,  has 
made  a formal  requisition  in  the  name  of  Lis  govern- 
ment upon  that  ol  Texas,  for  3,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  section  of  country,  designated  on  the  old  maps 
as  Cameron’s  and  Beale’s  grant.  The  claim  is  pre- 
ferred for  John  W.  Woodward  and  others,  subjects, 
it  would  appear,  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  stated  that  the  claimants  have  expended  $60,- 
000  to  secure  their  claim.  The  Houston  Star  denies 
the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  states  thas  the  matter 
will  be  submitted  to  congress,  w ho  will  doubtless  re- 
ject the  claim. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Secretary  of  War,  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  left  the  seat  of 
government  011  a visit  to  Boston. 

| Resignation-  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Esq.  is  said 
to  have  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  sixth 
auditor  of  the  treasury. 

DJPLOMATIC.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Henry  Wheaton,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
! United  States  near  the  Prussian  government,  has 
1 been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  That  this  is  no  empty  com- 
pliment is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wheaton  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  foreign  minister,  certainly  he 
is  the  first  American,  on  whom  this  honor  has  been 
conferred.  [Madisonian, 

The  Hon-  Henry  Wheaton,  minister  to  Prussia, 
has  hep  1 1 elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

Russian  Minister.  IVashington,  Sept.  6.  There 
appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  who 
is  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington;  though  I 
believe  that  Baron  Bodisco  is  still  the  man.  Some 
i time  ago  M.  Bodisco  applied  to  the  Czar  for  leave  to 
' return  home  on  a visit,  which  was  granted,  and 
i Count  jjabrelo  appointed  to  fill  his  place  until  his  re- 
turn again  to  his  duties.  For  some  unexplained  rea- 
sons, his  countship  deferred  his  arrival  four  months 
after  the  assigned  time,  thus  keeping  M.  Bodisco  on 
the  eve  of  going,  but  unable  to  go.  In  the  mean- 
time one  of  his  sons  and  Mr.  Williams  (the  Baron’s 
/ather-in-law)  died,  and  the  count  arrives  just  as 
Bodisco  cannot  leave  on  account  of  his  domestic  trou- 
bles. Thus  situated,  Bodisco  remains  for  a few 
months  for  the  count,  the  count  could  wait  for  months 
for  him,”  This  leaves  Count  Zabrelo  in  ar\avvkvvard 
dilemma,  as  lie  must  either  return,  or  remain  without 
salary  or  recognized  official  capacity.  [W.  Y.  Sun. 

Consul  General  of  Wirtemburg.  The  king  of 
Wirtemburg  has  appointed  Ferdinand  L.  Brauns, 
esq.  consul  general  of  Wirtemburg,  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  to  reside  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  B. 
succeeds  to  the  of  office  held  for  many  years  past  by 
the  late  Christian  Mayer,  Esq. 

The  New  York  Washington  Monument  Asso- 
ciation was  fully  organized  on  Tuesday,  and  is  now 
prepared  to  proceed  to  business  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter.  Colonel  John  Trumbull  (for- 
merly aid  of  General  Washington)  was  elected  pre- 
sident,- Hon,  Robert  H-  Morris,  (Mayor,)  vice  presi- 
dent, Nicholas  Dean,  Esq.  Secretary,  and  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
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A SLAVE  CASE — An  important  decision,  if  main- 
ained.  Some. weeks  since  a colored  woman  was  en- 
ticed away  from  her  owners,  while  staying  at  Man- 
sion House  in  this  city.  She  was  publicly  exhibited 
at  the  recent  Abolition  Convention  at  the  capitol, 
and  has  since  been  secreted  near  the  city.  Yester- 
day she  was  brought  before  Judge  Hilton,  on  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  sued  out  by  her  master.  The  hear- 
ing was  prolonged  until  a late  hour,  when  it  was  ad- 
journed until  this  evening  and  the  woman  was  sent  to 
jail.  The  “Howard  street  Retreat”  was  closely 
watched  during  the  night  by  a large  number  of  our 
colored  citizens,  who  evidently  feared  that  some  trick 
would  be  played  upon  them.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement in  that  vicinity,  but  the  night  passed  off 
without  any  outbreak.  One  or  two  who  were  dispos- 
ed to  be  more  noisy  than  the  law  allows,  were  threat- 
ened with  incarceration  in  the  watch  house,  but  no 
commitments  were  made. 

This  morning  a large  crowd  had  collected  around 
the  jail  awaiting  the  decision.  It  at  length  arrived, 
directing  the  sheriff  to  inform  the  slave  that  she  was 
at  liberty  to  return  to  her  master  or  remain  at  the 
north;  in  fact,  that  she  was  free.  She  chose  not  to 
return  and  left  the  jail,  escorted  by  a host  of  citizens 
who  cheered  her  and  her  escort  most  enthusiastically. 
We  understand  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  judge 
came  to  his  decision  was,  that  as  her  master  had 
brought  her  to  this  state,  she  could  not  be  considered 
under  the  constitution  as  a fugitive  from  another  state, 
and  that  in  consequence  under  our  own  state  law  she 
was  free.  Had  she  escaped  from  another  state  and 
been  arrested  in  this,  a contrary  decision  would  have 
been  the  result.  This  decision  and  the  grounds  upon 
upon  which  it  is  based,  are  unquestionably  correct. 
If  southern  gentlemen  bring  their  slaves  to  N.  York, 
they  must  do  so  at' their  own  risk.  By  our  laws  they 
are  free  as  soon  as  they  reach  New  York  soil.  So 
will  our  courts,  juries,  and  last,  though  not  least,  our 
people  uniformly  decide.  [Albany  Evening  Jour. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  It  being  now 
certain,  from  the  result:  of  the  election  in  Tennessee, 
that  the  majority  of  the  United  States  senate  will  be 
whig,  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following  list 
for  reference:  [ Salem  Reg. 

13  whigs,  whose  terms  expire  in  1845. 

Vt.  Sam’i  S.  Phelps.  ~ 

Mass.  Rufus  Choate. 

R.  I.  Wm.  Sprague. 

Conn.  J.  W.  Huntington. 

N.  Y.  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

N.  J.  Wm.  Dayton. 

Michigan,  Augustus  S Porter. 

4 democrats,  whose  terms  expire  in  1845: 

Me.  John  Fairfield.  I Ohio.  Benj.  Tappan. 

Penn.  D.  W.  Sturgeon.  | Mo.  T.  H.  Benton. 

12  whigs,  whose  terms  expire  in  184' 


Del. 

R.  H.  Bayard. 

Md. 

W.  D.  Merrick. 

Va. 

Wm.  C.  Rives. 

Miss. 

John  Henderson. 

Tenn. 

Whig* 

Ia. 

Albert  S.  White. 

Me. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 
N.  J. 
Del. 
Va. 

6 

N.  H. 

S.  C. 

111. 


George  Evans. 
Isaac  C.  Bates. 
J.  F.  Simmons. 
J.  W.  Miller. 
T.  Clayton. 
Wm.  S.  Archer. 


N.C.  Willie P.  Mangum. 


Ga. 

'Penn. 

Ky. 

I .a. 
Mich. 


John  M.  Berrien. 
Whig* 

J.  T.  Morehead. 

Alex.  Barrow. 
W.  Woodbridge. 


democrats,  whose  terms  expire  in  1847 


Levi  Woodbury.  Ark.  Wm.  S.  Fulton. 

Dan’].  E.  Huger.  Miss.  R.  J.  Walker. 

Loco  to  be  chos’n  Ala.  Wm.  R.  King. 

3 whigs,  whose  terms  expire  in  1849: 

Vt.  Wm.  C.  Upham.  | Ky.  J.  J.  Crittenden. 
Louisiana,  Alexander  Porter. 

13  democrats,  whose  terms  expire  in  1849: 

C.  G.  Atherton,  I Ga.  W.  T.  Colquitt. 

John  M.  Niles.}  | Ala.  Arthur  P.  Bagby. 

- • ■ - Ohio,  William  Allen. 

la.  E.  A.  Idannegan§. 
III.  Sidney  Bieese. 

, Mo.  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

Arkansas,  Ambrose  H.  Sevier. 

A senator  from  Maryland,  whose  term  expires  in 
1849,  is  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  to  be  chosen 
in  October. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whigs.  Democrats. 

Senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1845,  13  4 

“ “ “ “ “ 1847,  12  6 

“ “ “ “ “ 1849,  3 13 


N.  H. 

Conn. 

N.  Y.  Silas  Wright  Jr. 
Penn.  James  Buchanan. 
N.C.  W.H.  Haywood  Jr. 
S.  C.  Geo.  McDuffie. 


Total 


28  23 


*To  be  chosen. 

iNow.  insane.  A successor  must  be  chosen. 

^Hannegan’s  seat,  it  is  said,  will  be  contested  by  O.  H. 
Smith,  whig. 

THE  NEXT  CONGRESS.  By  farther  accounts 
of  the  late  elections  it  appears  that  in  the  7th  con- 
gressional district  of  Indiana,  Joseph  A.  Wright  (Van 
Burenile)  is  elected  by  a majority  of  7 votes,  and  not 
E.  W.  McGaughey  as  at  first  reported.  This  makes 
the  Indiana  delegation  stand  8 V.  Buren,  and  2 whig. 


New  Congress. 

C Hd  Congress. 

W. 

L, 

W. 

L, 

Missouri 

5, 

2 

Georgia* 

6 

7 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

New  York 

10 

24 

19 

21 

Delaware 

1 

1 

Massachusetts! 

4 

2 

6 

1 

South  Carolina 

7 

1 

8 

New  Hampshire 

4 

5 

Connecticut 

4 

6 

Virginia 

3 

12 

7 

14 

Louisiana 

4 

2 

1 

North  Carolina 

4 

5 

8 

5 

Tennessee 

5 

6 

8 

5 

Kentucky 

5 

5 

11 

2 

Indiana 

2 

8 

6 

1 

Illinois 

1 

6 

2 

1 

Alabama 

1 

6 

5 

Rhode  Island 

2 

2 

38 

105 

86 

72 

There  are  eight  states  yet  to  elect,  and  vacancies 
to  be  filled  by  two  others,  as  follows: 

No.  of  Members.  Date  of  Election. 


Vermont  5 

Maine  7 

Georgia,  vacancies  2 

Maryland  6 

Ohio  21 

Pennsylvania  24 

New  Jersey  5 

Michigan  5 

Mississippi  4 

Massachusetts,  vacancies  4 

80 

Elected  as  above  143 

Total  members  223 — last  congress,  242. 

*Two  vacancies.  tFour  vacancies. 

OHIO  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS.  Capt.  W. 
H.  Swift  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  in  reply  to  a call 
from  the  secretary  at  war,  reported  on  the  15th  Au- 
gust on  the  following  works: 

1.  The  dams  at  White’s  Ripple,  Black’s  Island, 
Petticoat  Ripple,  Blannerhasset’s  Island,  (head  and 
foot),  Fish  Creek  Island,  and  Buffington’s  Island. 

2.  Piepairing  old  dam  at  Captian  Island. 

3.  Jettie  at  foot  of  Marietta  Island. 

4.  Two  machine-boats  employed , in  raising  snags 
and  rocks  from  the  channel  of  the  river. 

5.  Steam  scrape-boat  employed  in  deepening  the 
channel  at  Brown’s  Island. 

6.  Crane-boat  employed  in  removing  rocks  from 
channel  at  same  point. 

The  officer  reports  that  the  Work  at  these  several 
points  will  be  continued  through  the  present  month. 

The  general  superintendent  reports,  under  date 
21st  July,  that  the  Ohio  had  been  to  high  to  admit  of 
surveys  or  operations  upon  the  snags  in  the  low-wa- 
ter channels  of  the  Ohio. 

I have  only  to  add  that  it  is  intended  to  continue 
to  prosecute  energetically  these  several  improvements 
both  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  means  appropriated  by  congress  for  that  ob- 
ject. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  TARIFF — Manufactures  of 
the  west.  We  are  daily  meeting  with  facts,  illus- 
trating the  benign  influences  of  the  present  tariff,  and 
the  rapid  prices.  The  following  fact  we  learn  from 
a western  gentleman  a day  or  two  since. 

At  or  near  the  ullage  of  Hamilton,  the  capital  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  the  Miami  river  has  just  been 
thoroughly  dammed  so  as  to  turn  all  its  waters  when 
low  into  si  raceway,  on  which  a fall  is  obtained  of 
twenty-eight  feet,  with  water  enough  to  carry  one 
’hundred  and  fifty  runs  of  stones.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  water-works  is  about  $30,000,  and  although  the 
enterprise  is  of  very  recent  commencement,  already 
two  cotton  factories,  a woollen  factory,  and  five  or 
six  heavy  grist-mills  are  going  up  on  this  water-privi- 
lege, while  there  is  abundant  power  for  many  times 
the  number.  The  location  is  directly  on  the  Miami 
canal,  requiring  but  a short  cut  to  load  and  unload 
wheat,  flour,  cotton,  &c.,  directly  from  the  canal  in- 
to the  factories  and  mills:  the  distance  is  but  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Cincinnati,  a city  of  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  or  as  large  as  Boston  was  in  1830;  and 
coal,  iron,  &c.  can  be  delivered  here  from  the  Ohio 
as  cheaply  as  above  high  water  mark  in  Cincinnati. 
Cotton  from  below  can  be  delivered  at  the  factories 
as  cheaply  as  in  New  Orleans.  All  this  is  in  the 
midst  of  a rich,  well  settled,  thrifty  farming  country, 
where  provisions  cost  on  the  average  but  half  as  muck 
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as  the  Lowell,  while  cotton  and  nearly  every  other 
material  is  much  cheaper. 

Every  thing,  therefore  conspires  to  justify  the  con- 
fident belief  that  here  the  foundation  has  been  laid 
of  a city  destined  to  rival  the  great  eastern  metro- 
polis of  manufacturing. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  enterprise  to  the  whole 
surrounding  region  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  will 
increase  the  value  of  all  taxed  property,  and  nearly 
double  that  of  labor  and  its  products.  It  will  tend 
to  counteract  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes — the  ex- 
cess of  males  in  the  west,  of  the  females  of  the  east, 
which  is  now  great,  and  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It 
will  reduce  the  price  generally  of  whatever  tho 
neighboring  people  have  to  buy  and  increase  that  of 
the  articles  they  now  produce  in  excess,  tending  to 
produce  a wholesome  equilibrium  of  things. 

There  is  one  instance  among  a hundred  of  similar 
benign  enterprises  now  approaching  their  consumma- 
tion under  the  general  shelter  of  our  new  tariff.  The 
hundreds  would  be  thousands,  if  the  hope  that  the 
present  tariff  would  be  permanent  were  ripened  to  a 
certainty.  Tennessee  has  secured  us  for  this  winter 
and  our  national  industry  will  for  a season  expand 
and  prosper.  But  let  loco  focoism  wm  a victory  in 
1844,  and  we  shall  again  commence  the  downward 
career  of  derangement, obstruction,  distress,  and  ruin. 

[N.  Y-  Tribune. 

CIVILITIES.  We  learn  from  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier that  the  secretary  of  state  has  recently  convey- 
ed to  the  village  authorities  of  Oswego,  the  thanks 
of  the  British  government  to  the  people  of  Oswego, 
for  the  “attention  and  considerate  respect  shown  by 
them  towards  the  remains  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  and  towards  his  family  upon  their  being  land- 
ed at  that  port  from  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Traveller.” 
Lord  Aberdeen,  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  directed  Mr.  Fox,  her  majesty’s  minister  at 
Washington,  to  make  known  these  sentiments  to  the 
citizens  of  Oswego;  and  the  minister  accordingly  com- 
municated them  to  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state; 
through  whom  they  were  transmitted  tp  Oswego. — 
Such  incidents  are  exceedingly  gratifying  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  two  nations  so  aipicable  in  their 
relations  as  the  United  States  and  Great;  Britain,  and 
this  instance  of  a friendly  feeling  is  especially  agree- 
able under  the  circumstances  of  the  case-  There 
has  unhappily  been  for  a few  years  past  a bitterness 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  line  on  our  northern 
border,  which  nothing  could  tend  so  much  to  soften 
as  such  manifestations  as  took  place  at  Oswego  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  late  governor  general’s 
remains.  The  correspondence  is  alike  honorable  to 
all  parties. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Tho 
New  Orleans  Courier  publishes  the  following  as  a 
literal  translation  from  the  Mexico  Diario  del 
Gobierno— of  the  note  addressed  by  the  Mexican 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  Gen.  Waddy  Thompson, 
our  minister  at  that  place. 

To  his  excellency  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States. 

Palace  of  the  national  government, 

Mexico,  July  31,  1843. 

The  public  papers  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  organs 
to  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Houston  has  given  some 
force,  in  recently  proclaiming  an  armistice  with  the 
rest  of  the  republic,  and  in  manifesting  his  desire  to 
bring  about  some  arrangement  which  may  put  an 
end  to  the  separation  which  has  existed  since  1835, 
makes  us  naturally  acknowledge  that  the  government 
established  in  that  department  has  not  organized  and 
does  not  sustain  the  expedition,  which,  according  to 
all  appearances,  is  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  and  has  introduced  itself  into  New  Mexico,  a 
territory  depending  on  this  republic;  and  thus,  with 
the  true  object  of-  conquest  and  plunder,  these  merj 
have  armed  themselves  against  a country  which  they 
invade  with  no  other  pretext  than  that  of  depreda- 
tion, subjecting  themselves  by  this  sole  act  to  be 
treated  with  ail  the  rigor  which  the  laws  of  nations 
prescrbe  against  those  who  violate  the  most  sacred 
principles  at  the  same  time  with  existing  treaties. 

The  arms  and  resources  with  which  they  have  at- 
tempted this  invasion  have  been  drawn  from  Missou- 
ri, Illinois,  and  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  countries 
which  bolong  to  the  United  States.  This  conduct  is 
the  more  astonishing  as  Mexico  sees  it  practised  at 
the  very  moment  that  she  reiterates  proofs  of  the 
best  harmony  with  those  states,  without  giving  them 
any  motive  for  invading  her  territory  by  that  nation, 
and  when  she  is  religiously  carrying  into  effect,  with 
the  good  faith  and  punctuality  with  which  nations 
fulfil  their  engagements,  the  payments  to  which  she 
bound  herself  by  the  conventions  of  1839  and  1843. 

The  assault  to  which  the  undersigned  alludes, 
which  is  committed  at  the  moment  when  Texas  sus- 
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tains  transactions  tend  ins  to  regulate  the  differences 
commenced  and  kept  up  for  nine  years,  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  indifferent  to,  ids  excellency  the  pro- 
visional president,  and  the  undersigned  has  received 

express  orders  to  address  to  his  excellency  the  envoy 
extraordinary  of  the  United  States, {and  to  inform 
him,  in  order  that  he  jnay  apprize  his  government, 
that  the  supreme  government  of  Mexico  formally  and 
solemnly  protests  against  the  invasion  of  New  Mexico 
by  citizens  ot  the  United  States  as  an  actopeniy  hos- 
tile and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  that  in  con- 
sequence all  the  expenses  incurred  by  Mexico  in  re- 
pelling these  aggressions  and  all  the  damages  resul- 
ting from  them  will  be  claimed  at  a proper  time  by 
the  republic,  to  which,  from  this  moment,  a large 
and  just  satisfaction  is  due.  To  demand  satisfaction 
as  a matter  of  right  between  friendly  nations  is  ano- 
ther command  made  to  the  undersigned,  and  accord- 
ingly he  hereby  fulfils  the  same.  Jt  is  a demand  sus- 
tained by  the  common  law,  the  rights  of  nations,  the 
international  rights,  and  the  principles  of  a vigorous 
justice. 

Mexico  sees  one  of  her  departments  attacked  by  an 
armed  band,  with  no  other  pretext  than  that  of  ag- 
gression; she  sees  at  the  same  time  the  views  and  in- 
tentions which  animate  them;  and  although  she  is 
not  ignorant  of  what  class  to  which  those  men  be- 
long, she  is  nevertheless  aware  that  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  profitting  of  their  lo- 
cal situation  and  their  proximity  to  the  frontiers, 
they  are  striving  by  devastation  to  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  invasions  by  an  armed 
force,  without  regard  and  consideration  to  the  con- 
sequences to  which  such  acts  may  expose  them. — 
And  Mexico  knowing  to  what  government  belong 
those  who  commit  these  acts,  who  is  aware  of  the 
wrongs  and  injustices  which  they  cause,  will  she  re- 
main a tame  spectator  of  her  citizens  and  territory 
suffering  all  the  evils  of  an  invasion  like  this,  com- 
mitted by  men  who  ought  to  respect  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaties  existing  between  the  two  re- 
publics? If  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  conduct 
were  Mexicans,  how  would  the  fact  be  exaggera- 
ted, how  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
claim against  it  as  atrocious  and  unheard  of? 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  address  the 
present  communication  to  Mr.  Thompson,  he  doubts 
not  that  the  government  of  Hie  United  States,  from 
which  the  Mexican  government  receives  the  most 
expressive  proofs  of  kindness,  will  receive  the  pre- 
sent reclamation  as  a national  duty  which  eminently 
affects  the  general  and  public  interests  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  and  the  happiness  for  which  the  provis- 
ional president  is  responsible. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Thompson  the  assurance  of  his  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

JOSE  MARIA  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

INDIAN  TROUBLES.  We  learn  from  the  Platte 
Eagle  that  the  Ottoes,  in  a council  with  Major  Miller, 
their  agent,  refused  to  sign  receipts  for  provisions 
issued  to  them;  and,  moreover,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  leave  their  nation.  This  and  the 
attack  of  some  of  the  Ottoe  people  on  the  fleet  of 
Mackinaw  boats,  were  reported  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  J ndian  affairs, 
a few  days  since  passed  up  with  a company  of  infan- 
try on  a visit  to  the  Ottoes.  Pie  will  hold  a council 
with  the  tribe. 

BONES  OF  BLACK  HAWK— HIS  GRAVE— 
The  editor  of  the  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hawkeye  states 
that  the  remains  of  Black  Hawk  were  stolen,  and 


young  Indian  Mandy  paints  when  he  goes  a courting, 
thus  conveying  the  idea  to  the  living  Indians,  that 
their  great  chief  had  gone  a courting  to  another  world 
where  should  he  receive  the  favor  of  the  “Great 

Spirit,”  he  would  be  united  to  some  squaw,  who  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  mortality,  and  that  there  they 
would  live  forever,  in  the  green  hunting  grounds 
where  deer  and  elk  abound,  and  no  white  man  would 
be  there  to  molest  them. 

And  so  Black  Hawk’s  bones  are  now  but  subjects 
for  anatomic  curiosity,  and  Oceola’s  skull  is  but  a 
phrenologic  model  is  some  studio  of  St.  Augustine! 

It  is  thus  rendered  more  probable  that  Alexander’s 
dust  serves  but  to  “stop  some  bung  hole”  of  intem- 
perance. 

CHEROKEE  INDIANS.  A report  of  the  mur- 
der of  Ross  the  chief,  reached  us  a few  days  since, 
which  we  rejoice  to  find  was  untrue.  What  gave  r.se 
to  the  tale  is  explained  by  Gen. Taylor,  our  valuable 
officer  on  that  frontier: 

The  general  election  which  took  place  under  their 
constitution  on  the  7th  ult.  has  resulted  in  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Ross  to  the  presidency,  by  a majority  of  over 
800  votes: 

Headquarters  2d  M ilitary  Department , 
Fort  Smith,  August  15,  1843. 

Sir:  I regret  to  report  that  the  election  held  on  the 
7th  of  August,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  accom- 
panied at  one  precinct  with  a serious  disturbance. — 
Rumors  of  the  affair  reached  this  place  in  such  an 
exaggerated  form  that  I left  on  the  13th  for  Fort 
Gibson,  fearing  that  further  outrages  might  occur  and 
render  necessary  the  interposition  of  a military  force. 

I was  met,  however,  on  the  road  by  intelligence  on 
state  I relied,  from  which  I gathered  the  following 
which  of  the  case: 

At  one  of  the  precincts  in  the  Saline  district,  about 
forty  miles  from  Fort  Gibson,  a difficulty  arose  at  the 
polls,  growing,  it  is  believed,  out  of  some  threats 
made  against  the  Ross  voters  in  that  neighborhood, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Isaac  Bushyhead,  and 
in  wounding  severely  David  Vann  and  Elijah  Hicks, 
all  three  Ross  men,  and  the  last  two  of  considerable 
note.  It  was  hoped  that  both  would  recover.  Six 
persons  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  affair,  four 
of  whom  have  been  apprehended  by  the  Cherokees, 
and  are  now  in  irons;  the  other  two,  one  of  whom  is 
a white  man,  had  escaped,  but  were  pursued  by  a 
party,  and  will  no  doubt  be  taken. 

As  the  Cherokee  laws  seemed  adequate  to  main- 
tain themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  as  nothing  like 
a general  feud  was  likely  to  accrue,  1 deemed  it  use- 
less to  proceed  further  on  my  way  to  Fort  Gibson, 
and  accordingly  returned.  The  commanding  officer 
of  that  post  is  directed  to  affoui  the  Cherokee  autho- 
rities every  facility  in  securing  the  murderers,  and  to 
detain  the  white  man,  when  taken  that  he  may  be 
tried  before  the  federal  court. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ross  has  been  re-elected 
principal  chief  by  a handsome  majority.  I am,  sir, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Bt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com’ding. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  Washington. 

Election.  By  the  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  19th  inst.  we  learn  that  Ross  is  elected 
Principal  Chief  and  Lowry  Assistant  Principal  Chief, 
by  a majority  ot  923  votes,  receiving  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  votes  polled. — 
National  committee  13  Ross  men,  3 Vann  men,  Coun- 
cil 18  Ross  men.  6 Vann  men.  On  joint  ballolt  31 
Ross  men,  and  9 Vann  men.  The  Intelligencerannoun- 
ces  the  gratifying  fact  that  peace  and  quiet  prevail 


Gov.  Lucas  made  a requisition  for  them  in  behalf  of  | among  the  Cherokees.  “The  wheels  of  government 


the  widow  and  children  of  the  old  Brave,  and  found 
them  in  the  hands  of  ail  anatomist  at  Quincy,  well 
cleaned  and  ready  to  be  wired.  They  are  still  in 
Burlington,  though  it  was  the  desire  and  expectation 
of  the  family  that  they  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Burlington  burial  ground.  A writer  in  the  Hawkeye 
in  describing  the  “new  purchase”  on  the  east  side  of 
Desmoines  river,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
grave  of  Black  Hawk: 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  prairie,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  where  the  timber  sets  in,  is  the  grave  of 
the  once  renowned  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  ^Foxes — the 
mighty  and  unconquerable  ‘Black  Hawk.’  It  might 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a description  of  his 
grave.  It  is  constructed  after  the  Indian  mode  of 
burial,  by  building  a pen  of  round  poles  about  ten 
feet  long  and  three  wide;  the  pen  is  built  as  high  as 
the  shoulders  of  a man  would  be  when  sitting  on  the 
ground.  In  the  west  end  of  this  pen,  the  mighty 
Black  Hawk  was  placed  in  a sitting  posture,  with  his 
face  towards  the  rising  sun,  his  gun,  tomahawk  and 
blanket  were  placed  by  the  side  of  him:  and  then  the 
pen  was  covered  over,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  chief  exposed  to  the  weather;  his  face  was  paint- 
ed red,  and  striped  off  with  black,  just  as  a living 


are  in  regular  operation — and  as  little  excitement 
exists  in  the  nation  at  this  time,  as  did  at  any  other 
period,  except  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  late 
murder  was  committed.” 

THE  ARMY. 

The  commander-in-chief,  Major  General  Scott  and 
suite,  passed  through  Albany  on  the  12th  inst.  on  their 
route  to  Washington. 

Adjutant  General  R.  Jones,  we  understand,  is 
at  the  Virginia  White  Sulphur  Springs,  recruiting 
his  health. 

Transfer  of  tjjoofs.  Three  of, the  companies  of 
the  2d  regiment  of  U.  S.  Artillery,,  which  for  up- 
wards of  a year  past,  have  been  stationed  at  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  have  left  there,  company  F. 
Capt.  Clarke,  for  Fort  Hamilton;  company  I.  Capt. 
Lowd,  for  Fort  Lafayette,  Company  A.  Capt.  Dun.- 
can,  of  Light  Artillery,  seventy  men,  fifty-six  fiejd 
pieces,  which  w.as  ordered  .to  Fort  Adams  during  the 
Doric  war,  left  there  for  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I,,  where 
they  are  now  posted, 

It  is  stated  that  three  companies  of  Col,  Crane’s 
regiment,  First  Artillery,  will  take  post  at  Fort 
Adams. 


Fort.  The  Bangor  Whigof  the  31st  ult.  announ- 
ces that  decided  preparations  are  being  made  to  con- 
struct a fort  upon  the  Penobscot  river  at  the  Nar- 
rows. 

The  northern  range  of  U.  S.  Barracks  near  the  ci- 
ty of  Savannah  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  Dragoons.  One  regiment  is  scattered 
from  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  appears  to 
be  called  upon  to  do  nearly  all  the  duty  of  this  bor- 
der. In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  are  pouring  in 
upon  us  on  all  sides.  Seven  hundred  Wyandots  were 
landed  above  the  Kanzas  a few  days  since;  and  the 
thousands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  lately  made  the 
“Black  Hawk  war,”  are  about  removing  to  near  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Capt.  Cooke,  who  so  lately  saved  the  large  trading 
company  which  left  here  in  May  last,  by  his  decided 
courage,  in  dashing  across  the  Arkansas,  with  his  ar- 
tillery and  dragoons,  and  disarming  Col.  Snively’s 
Texan  band  of  freebooters,  is  again  under  order, 
(with  the  same  commands  as  before)  to  escort  the 
company  of  traders  going  to  New  Mexico  in  a very 
short  time.  This  is  very  hard  service,  and  we  fear 
too  much  for  the  horses.  Capt.  C.  so  thoroughly 
broke  up  the  Texan  parties,  little  more  than  a month 
ago,  that  we  imagine  little  further  apprehension  need 
be  had  of  them;  but  if  service  is  to  be  done  on  the 
frontier,  it  could  not  be  entrusted  to  better  hands. 

We  understand  that  the  Osages  are  becoming 
troublesome  to  the  whites,  and  we  think  from  (lie 
hostile  demonstrations  manifested  by  the  “red  men” 
generally  upon  our  frontier,  .that  our  miliLary  de- 
fence is  inadequate.  It  surely  seems  to  us  that  a full 
regiment  of  troops  kept  constantly  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, would  not  be  too  large  a force,  and  that  a 
military  post  with  at  least  six  companies  should  bo 
established  near  the  northwest  corner  of  our  State. 

We  hope  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington  will' 
awaken  to  a sense  of  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
Missouri  frontier,  arid  give  to  the  hardy  pioneers  that 
military  protection  to  which  they  are  so  justly  en- 
titled. [Liberty  (Missouri)  Banner. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  was  launched 
from  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  in  style,  on  the  5th 
inst.  and  will  be  complete  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Her 
dimensions  are: 

Length  from  outside  of  stem  to  outside  of  stern 
post  160  feet  8 in 

Length  of  deck  1 1 G feet  8 in 

Breadth  of  beam  30  ft. 

Depth  of  hold  20  ft.  6 in 

Mainmast,  above  deck  125  ft. 

Foremast  do  122  ft. 

Mizzen  do  100  f^. 

Length  of  main  yard  G8  ft. 

Armament — 6 forty-two  pound  carror.ades;  2 Stock- 
tons  12  inch  wrought  iron  guns  which  throw  balls 
weighing  214  lbs. 

Bouts,  5 — 1 gig — 2 waste — 2 quarter  boats. 

Burthen  680  tons. 

Complement  of  men  135,  exclusive  of  officers. 

Engine  220  horse  power,  capable  of  working  259 
horse  power. 

Propeller — diameter  14  feet,  its  length  4 feet. 

Draft  of  water  fully  equipped,  15  feet. 

Sails — two  full  suits,  32  each. 

Anchors — chain  cables  2 — 1|  inches  155  fathom 
each. 

Officers — Commander — Captain  R.  F.  Stockton; 
Lieutenants — W.  E.  Hunt,  Ed.  R.  Thompson  and  R. 
E.  Johnson;  Passed  Midshipman — Ed.  A.  Barnet; 
Acting  Master — Madison  Rush;  Gunner — K.  S. 
King. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  Captain 
Tatnall,  arrived  at  Teneriffe  in  a very  short  passage 
of  seventeen  days  from  New  York;  officers  and  crew 
all  well.. 

Boston  harbor.  The  Boston  Journal  says:  The 
yard  at  Charleston  is  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Nicholson.  The  new  sloop  of  war  Plymouth 
will  be  ready  for  launching  by  the  1st  of  October. — 
The  ships  of  the  line  Vermont  and  Virginia,  begun 
twenty-two  yeaps  ago,  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  fri- 
gates Cumberland  and  Potomac  are  lying  there  ready 
for  their  ciews,  the  former  is  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  the  flag  ship  of  Commodore  Smith. — 
The.  steam  frigate  Mississippi  is  lying  in  ordinary,  with 
fier  masts  all  standing,  as  if  in  readiness  for  depar- 
ture. The  Boston  sloop  of  war  of  20  guns,  lately  re- 
turned from  the  East  Indies,  is  refitting  for  sea.  The 
sloops  Marion  and  Preble,  the  brig  Consort,  and  the 
ship  Franklin  are  also  there — the  latter  to  be  razeed. 
The  Ohio  receiving  ship,  Commodore  Downes,  lies 
at  her  wharf,  and  the  little  brig  Apprentice  completes 
the  naval  force  on  that  station. 

Michael  Callagan,  a seaman  on  board  the  the  U-  S. 
sloop  of  war  Preble,  was  examined  at  Boston,  and 
committed  to  jail  to  answer  at  the  next  term  of  the 
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District  Court  for  manslaughter,  in  killing  Thomas  j 
Smith,  also  a U.  S.  seaman  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Preble,  on  the  23d  of  July.  It  appeared  that  the  ac- 
cused had  challenged  Smith  to  fight,  but,  finding  him- 
self mastered,  drew  a sheath  knife  and  stabbed  him, 
causing  his  death. 

Orders.  Commanders  S.  F.  Dupont,  brig  Perry , 
Norfolk;  IIenry  Henry,  ship  Yorlctown;  G.  T.  Pen- 
degrast,  ship  Boston;  T.  L.  Saunders,  Navy  Yard, 
Washington. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sale  of  state  stocks.  Another  sale  took  place 
at  Philadelphia  a few  days  since.  There  have  been 
now  proceeds  of  those  sales  to  the  amount  of  $70b,- 
000,  paid  in  state  certificates.  Add  to  this  about 
$250,000  of  said  certificates  that  have  been  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  and  it  leaves  $450,000  of  the  total 
amount  issued  ($1,400,000)  yet  to  be  redeemed.  The 
sale  of  state  stocks  is  to  be  resumed  hereafter. 

MARYLAND. 

Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  North  Point. 
It  was  resolved  to  commemorate  the  12th  inst.  this 
year  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  compliment  to  the 
spirited  patriotism  which  was  evinced  by  that  com- 
munity at  the  time  the.  city  of  Baltimore  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy.  Preparations  were  made  accor- 
dingly. The  remaining  associated  “Defenders  of 
Baltimore”  were  escorted  by  several  companies  of 
volunteers,  and  the  whole  party  from  the  city  con- 
sisting of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  left  the 
North  street  depot  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  in 
several  trains  of  cars  for  York.  When  within  eight 
miles  of  that  place,  the  axle  of  the  first  passenger 
car  broke,  throwing  that  and  the  two  next  cars  off 
the  track,  and  very  severely  injuring  a number  of  the 
passengers — and  amongst  the  number.  John  Cooper, 
one  of  the  “defenders.”  Five  or  six  had  their  limbs 
broken  or  so  fractured  that  it  was  supposed  amputa- 
tion would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  two  of  the 
cases  were  considered  as  seriously  threatening  life, 
but  we  rejoice  to  add,  that  the  prompt  professional 
aid  offered,  and  the  kind  attention  of  all  whose  ser- 
vices could  be  made  useful,  are  likely  according  to 
our  latest  accounts  from  York,  (to  which  place  the 
sufferers  were  removed,)  to  prevent  so  unpleasant  an 
alternative.  The  patients  were  all  represented  as 
doing  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 

This  unfortunate  incident  interrupted  much  of  the 
enjoyment  which  was  anticipated  in  the  meeting  at. 
York,  between  old  associates  in  arms,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  younger  congregated  on  the  occasion. 
The  ceremonies  were  nevertheless  highly  imposing, 
and  with  this  exception  passed  ofF delightfully . The 
party  from  Baltimore  except  those  that  remained  to 
take  care  of  their  suffering  friends  returned  that 
night,  and  the  families  of  those  that  required  ; 
lion  immediately  went  on. 

£3=*  By  the  last  cars  we  regret  to  learn  tha 
McCabe,  one  of  the  sufferers  cannot  survive,  morti- 
fication having  taken  place.  He  will  leave  a 
and  seven  children  in  indigent  circumstances. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


degree  of  I.L.  D.  Mr.  Pickens,  the  democratic  lea- 
der in  South  Carolina,  delivered  a brilliant  oral 
before  the  societies  on  the  advantage  of  modern  o 
ancient  civilization. 

ALABAMA. 

The  new  Legislature  is  divided  as  follows: 


INDIANA. 

ELECTION  FOR  GOVERNOR  AND  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR. 


Senate. 

House. 

V.  B. 

19 

62 

Whig 

14 

38 

V.  B.  majority 

5 

24 

ILLINOIS. 


Joe  Smith.  The 
“A  gentleman  of  th; 
a visit  to  Carthage, 
ment  exists  in  Ham 
outrage  committed 
of  that  county.  Jo 


was  perpetrated.  From 
mant,  we  shall  not  be  surf 
disappearance  shortly.” 


Cass 

Chile 


1843. 

1842.  ) 

Whitcomb,  Bigger, 

Bright,  Bradley,  , 

Posey, 

933 

709 

927 

676  J 

Gibson, 

707 

710 

68) 

675  } 

Vanderburgh, 

488 

556 

489 

529 

Pike, 

421 

390 

393 

388 

Dubois, 

363 

224 

355 

207 

Warwick, 

781 

330 

766 

320 

Spencer, 

Perry, 

380 

264 

522 

468 

383 

269 

463 

399 

Crawford, 

381 

408 

393 

370 

Orange, 

925 

642 

919 

620 

Plarrison, 

976 

1.09 

978 

1,042 

Clark, 

1,310 

1,031 

1,329 

994 

Washington, 

1,471 

1,005 

1,476 

975 

Scott, 

432 

426 

422 

533 

Jefferson, 

1,289 

1,576 

1,373 

1,468 

Jennings, 

543 

854 

565 

820 

Jackson, 

870 

565 

864 

552 

Floyd, 

911 

900 

911 

892 

Dearborn, 

1,769 

1,503 

1,775 

1,464 

Ripley, 

637 

925 

675 

847 

Switzerland, 

974 

906 

1,015 

853 

Decatur, 

945 

1.174 

941 

1,146 

Franklin, 

1,290 

1,055 

1,284 

1,059 

Rush, 

1,147 

1.350 

1,140 

1,333 

Union, 

583 

560 

586 

555 

Wayne, 

1,282 

1,807 

1,276 

1,790 

Fayette, 

789 

923 

786 

926 

Henry, 

902 

i,no 

899 

1,095 

Hamilton 

761 

815 

766 

798 

Marion, 

1,523 

1,583 

1,536 

1 568 

Shelby, 

1,159 

960 

1,181 

929  | 

Johnson, 

1,066 

628 

1.063 

615 

Bartholomew, 

905 

899 

908 

873 

Brown, 

414 

50 

424 

39 

Madison, 

774 

790 

782 

761 

Hancock, 

690 

685 

747 

612 

Monroe, 

956 

696 

967 

634 

Lawrence, 

908 

905 

865 

853 

Martin, 

348 

287 

329 

269 

Daviess, 

592 

769 

589 

670 

Knox, 

628 

934 

618 

909 

Owen, 

818 

641 

809 

621 

Green, 

744 

672 

728 

615 

Sullivan, 

1,144 

413 

1,131 

403 

Morgan, 

1,003 

808 

935 

808 

Vigo, 

762 

1,274 

758 

1,211 

Clay, 

514 

256 

509 

319 

Putnam, 

1,362 

1,320 

1,363 

1.291 

Parke. 

1.038 

1,295 

1,094 

1.279 

Vermillion. 

692 

607 

692 

601 

Hendricks, 

777 

1 ,038 

775 

1,012 

Montgomery, 

1,275 

1.315 

1,275 

1,307 

Fountain, 

1,231 

799 

1,264 

765 

Tippecanoe, 

1,361 

1,266 

1,352 

1,232 

Clinton, 

793 

522 

789 

522 

Carroll, 

825 

616 

834 

605 

Boone, 

764 

716 

752 

704 

Warren, 

382 

715 

379 

715 

Cass, 

550 

668 

551 

668 

Fulton, 

215 

272 

218 

260 

Marshal, 

229 

169 

232 

157 

Grant, 

475 

336 

472 

336 

Adams, 

236 

227 

240 

223 

Allen, 

674 

720 

679 

705 

Lagrange, 

96 

122 

96 

122 

Randolph, 

701 

768 

706 

748 

Noble, 

340 

277 

346 

273 

Whitley, 

166 

130 

162 

127 

Dekalb, 

Huntingdon, 

290 

212 

293 

210 

279 

206 

282 

201 

Wells, 

239 

173 

239 

170 

Jay, 

Blackford, 

353 

355 

352 

357 

212 

70 

213 

68 

Delaware, 

693 

808 

000  • 

000 

Steuben, 

219 

240 

219 

229 

Benton, 

27 

26 

27 

24 

Elkhart, 

'843 

668 

840 

669 

Jasper, 

Kosciusko, 

179 

123 

179 

154 

451 

493 

453 

491 

1 akj, 

193 

102 

193 

103 

-.  La porte, 

699 

836 

716 

792 

l Miami, 

451 

481 

460 

472 

- Porter, 

249 

233 

254 

223 

s Pulaski, 

95 

99 

r St.  Joseph, 

606 

776 

606 

768 

- Wabash, 

477 

495 

477 

492 

- White, 

173 

203 

174 

202 

r 

60,714 

58,701 

60,905 

56,951 

y 

Legislature— senate. 

1842. 

1843. 

d Counties. 

J).  iV. 

Names. 

J).  W. 

e Allen 

1 0 

J.  Sinclear 

1 0 

- Bartholomew 

1 0 

Z.  Tannehill 

1 0 

[l  Boone  and  II. 

1 0 

M.  Duzan 

1 0 

Brown  and  M. 

0 1 

E.  P. 

Farmer 

0 1 

Ripley 

Randolph 

Shelby 

Switzerland 

St.  Joseph 

Tippecanoe 

Vermillion 

Vigo  . 

Warren 

Warrick 

Wayne 

Washington 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


W.  M.  Reyburn 
J.  G.  Read 
A.  Major 

I.  Sands 
A.  Davis 

J.  P.  Buell 
J.  Morgan 
P.  Helwig 

W.  B.  Mitchell 
J.  Lcviston 
J.  S.  Davis 

C.  V.  Jones 
Geo.  Berry 
J.  Hodge 

S.  Miller 

M.  Alexander 

D.  Pennington 

T.  R.  Stanford 
T.  D Walpole 
J.  F.  Carr 

J.  Richey 
S.  Wilber 
John  Ewing 
G.  W.  Carr 

Thomas  J.  Todd 
P.  M Parks 

F.  Moore 

I).  13.  Herriman 
D.  M.  Dobson 
J.  Pitcher 
Id.  Bradley 
A.  G.  llutton 
13.  F.  Reeve 
W.  S.  T.  Cornett 

I.  F.  Wood 

J.  Y.  Kennedy 
David  Henry 
J.  D.  Defrees 

G.  S.  Orth 
S.  S.  Collett 
R.  W.  Aiken 
J.  H.  Buell 
R.  J.  Cotton 

L.  Burke 
D.  Hoover 
W.  Shanks 


0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


21  30 


27  23 


Counties 
Adams  adid  J. 
Allen 

Bartholomew 
Blackfd.  PI.  & VV. 
Brown,  &c. 

Boone 

Benton,  W.  &c. 

Crawford 

Clay 

Clark 

Cass 

Clinton 

Carroll 

Dubois 

Daviess 

Decatur 

Dearborn 

Delaware 

Elkhart 

Gibson 

Grant 

Floyd 

Fulton  and  M. 
Fayette 

Franklin 

Fountain 

Greene 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hendricks 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jennings 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kosciusko  & W. 


I).  W. 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1842.  1843. 

Names.  I).  W. 

— Mickle  1 

L.  P.  Ferry  1 

H.  H.  Barbour  1 

P.  Keimer  1 

W.  A.  Gorman  1 

B.  Boone  1 

D.  McConnell  1 

H.  Miller  1 

J.  B.  Nees  1 

( J.  S.  Simonson  1 
( J.  S.  Athon  1 
G.  W.  Blakeman  0 

E.  Byers  1 

A.  L.  Robinson  1 

B.  Edmonson  1 

— Miller  1 

D.  Montague  0 
( R.  Spicknall  1 
< P.  James  0 

( D.  Mncy  0 

G.  C.  Gilbert  0 

Joseph  Cowen  1 

- — Montgomery  1 
S.  Woolman  0 
G.  F.  Wolf  0 

Joseph  Robbins  1 

' S.  W.  Parker  0 
H.  Simpson  0 
( Joel  Palmer  1 
( James  R.  Jones  1 
J.  R.  Jones  1 

J.  F.  O’Neall  1 
W.  M.  Saffer  0 
T.  McRae,  jr. 

Joel  B.  Reed  0 
R.  J.  Huddleston  0 
S.  Verbrike  0 

W.  M.  Conner  0 
H.  W.  Clark  0 
( Joseph  Chapman  1 


( J.  P.  Foley 
S.  P.  Mooney 
D.  W.  C.  Rich 
f Stephen  Lee 
< Benj.  Tevis 
( l.  Chambers 
F.  Hardin 
A.  Cuppv 
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Knox 

1 

0 

— Williams 

1 

0 

0 

( R.  G.  Norvell 

1 

0 

Lawrence 

1 

) — Burton 

1 

0 

Lagrange  N. 

0 

1 

J.  T.  Hobbs 

0 

1 

0 

( W.  Allen 

0 

La  porte 

2 

( F.  Roberts 

2 

Lake  & Porter 

1 

0 

— McDonald 

1 

0 

Marion 

I 

0 

( O.  Harris 

0 

i 

1 

0 

( J.  Sutherland 

0 

1 

Morgan 

1 

0 

F.  A.  Matheney 

1 

0 

Madison 

0 

2 

F.  McAlister 

1 

0 

Miami  and  W. 

1 

0 

D.  R.  Bearss 

0 

l 

f P.  E.  Engle 

Montgomery 

2 

0 

< J.  Sellers 
( J.  H.  Harrison 

1 

2 

Orange 

1 

0 

W.  A.  Bowles 

1 

0 

Owen 

1 

0 

G.  W.  Moore 

1 

0 

Randolph 

1 

0 

( E.  Edger 
\ R.  Ford 

l 

0 

0 

1 

Putnam 

1 

2 

< W.  D.  Allen 
) J.  H.  Roberts 

2 

0 

Parke 

0 

2 

<[  W.  G.  Coffin 
( J.  Kerr 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Posey 

0 

1 

A.  Lee 

0 

1 

Pike 

1 

0 

R.  Logan 

1 

0 

Perry 

0 

1 

J.  Elder 

1 

0 

Rush 

2 

1 

< J.  Morgan 
( S.  Barrett 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ripley 

,0 

1 

A.  Hiatt 

0 

1 

Sullivap 

1 

0 

T.  Turman 

1 

0 

Scott 

1 

0 

— McClure 

1 

0 

Switzerland 

1 

0 

T.  T.  Wright 

1 

0 

St.  Joseph 

0 

1 

— Hulbert 

0 

1 

Shelby 

0 

1 

A.  C.  Handy 

1 

0 

Spencer 

0 

1 

Thos.  M.  Smith 

1 

0 

f J.  Shelly 

0 

1 

Tippecanoe 

1 

1 

< P.  Foreman 

0 

1 

( S.  F.  Clark 

1 

0 

Union 

1 

0 

C.  Nutter 

0 

1 

Vanderburg 

0 

1 

D.  Miller 

0 

1 

yermilliot} 

0 

1 

— Hostetler 

1 

0 

f T.  Dowling 

yigo 

0 

3 

< J.  Hodges 

0 

3 

0 

1 

( C.  Garrett 
( S.  Hannah 

0 

1 

Wayne 

0 

1 

< J.W. Williamson  0 

1 

1 

0 

( D.  P.  Holloway 

0 

1 

Washington 

2 

0 

( E.  D.  Logan 
( John  Kelly 

2 

0 

Warren 

0 

1 

L.  Gregory 

0 

1 

Warrick 

1 

0 

1.  Fuller 

1 

0 

56 

44 

55 

45 

The  Indiana  State  Journal  (whig)  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  a true  version  of  the  locofoco  “victory!” 

“It  is  amazing  to  us  that  even  that  portion  of  the  lo- 
cofoco party  who  have  devoted  their  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  politics,  should  presume  to  shout  over  the 
recentlndiana  election  as  a triumph  of  party  strength; 
and  much  more  astounding  to  us  is  it  that  the  whigs 
should  yield  the  ground,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
without  the  slightest  reflection  or  investigation!  We 
shall  clearly  demonstrate  in  this  article  that  the  late 
results  are  merest  accidents  of  political  warfare;  and 
that  so  far  from  demonstrating  a locofoco  majority 
in  Indiana,  they  incontestably  prove  an  indomitable 
whig  majority  in  the  State;  whether  that  majority  is 
to  be  ever  rendered  available  or  not  is,  however, 
another  question,  with  which  those  who  hold  and  who 
seem  to  see  proper  to  sleep  over  the  power  of  the 
parly  in  the  State,  have  at  least  as  much  concern  as 
ourself. 

We  simply  invite  a comparison  of  the  following 
figures,  as  furnishing  a broad  and  incontestable  foun- 
dation for  the  truth  of  every  assertion  above  made. 
In  1840,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Bigger  were  the  rival 
gubernatorial  candidates;  we  furnish  below,  from  of- 
ficial returns,  the  total  vote,  at  that  time,  of  the 
Slate: 

total  vote  or  1840. 

Bigger’s  vote  62,972 

Howard’s  do.  54,320 

t 

Total  vote  117,292 

TOTAL  VOTE  OF  1843. 

Whitcomb,  56,126 

Bigger,  54,008 

Total  vote,  110,134 

By  a comparion  of  these  results  a remarkable  fact 
appears,  as  follows:  , 

Vote  of  1840,  117,292 

Vote  of  1843,  110,134 


Falling  off  since  1840,  7,158 

Thus  it  is  developed  that  since  1840,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  natural  increase  of  voters,  the  vote  of  the 
State,  as  exhibited  in  the  recent  ballot,  has  fallen  off 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 


fifty-eight  voters’.  Now  examine  the  following  com- 
parison: 

Bigger’s  total  vote  in  1840,  62,972 

Whitcomb’s  “ “ 1843,  56,126 


Whitcomb’s  whole  vote  less  than  Bigger’s  6,846 

So  that  James  Whitcomb  is  elected,  and  yet  his 
whole  vote  is  less  by  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  than  the  whole  vote  by  which  Bigger  suc- 
ceeded three  years  ago! 

Mr.  Whitcomb’s  majority  may  be  setdownat  2118 
votes  over  Governor  Bigger,  while  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  votes  remained  at  home! 
and  who  doubts  that  the  political  complexion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  this  slumbering  mass  was  whigs?  Mr.  Whit- 
comb is  elected  by  2118  votes;  yet  his  total  vote  is 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  less  than 
the  total  vote  of  Governor  Bigger  in  1840.  And  let 
it  be  marked  that  this  calculation  is  based  upon  data 
of  three  years  ago,  and  that  no  estimate  is  made  of 
the  natural  increase  since  that  period.  One  more 
comparison  and  a few  comments,  and  we  are  done. 
The  abolition  ballot  recently  cast,  and  which  is  as- 
serted by  our  opponents  to  be  whigs,  (and  which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  calculation,  we  will  assume  to 
be  such,)  was  1534  votes.  Add  this  vote,  as  so  much 
whig  strength  thrown  away,  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
vote  since  1840  and  we  have  this  result: 

Falling  off  since  1840,  7,158 

Abolition  vote  in  1843,  1,564 


Total,  8,722 

Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
whig  votes  at  home  and  wasted!  Deduct  Whitcomb’s 
2118  majority  from  this  number,  and  the  result  will 
be  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  as  the  true 
whig  majority  in  the  State!  or  casting  the  abolition 
entirely  from  the  account,  and  subtracting  Mr. 
Whitcomb’s  majority  from  the  7,158  absentees,  and 
the  unpolled  whig  (doubtless)  vote  remains  five  thou- 
sand and  forty!  Retaining  the  abolition  vote,  how- 
ever, as  a part  of  the  estimate,  and  thus  making,  as 
above  the  total  waste,  absolute  waste  of  whig  votes 
in  the  late  contest,  8,732,  and  we  have  about  the 
majority  by  which  Governor  Bigger  succeeded  in 
1840. 

What  ground  for  bitter  humiliation  to  those  who 
are  justly  censurable  does  the  foregoing  afford!  And 
yet  it  is  a strong  and  a bright  relief  to  the  picture  to 
consider  that  although  in  the  late  contest,  the  loco- 
foco party  were  organized;  although  they  fought  to 
desperation  and  polled  every  vote;  although  they  ar- 
rayed against  us  every  foreign  vote  in  the  State — a 
formidable  increase  too  since  1840  in  that  way — and 
although  the  whigs  were  compelled,  beside,  to  con- 
tend against  an  organized  abolition  ticket,  still  the 
fact  is  apparent  that  we  had  the  strength  to  succeed 
over  all  those  combined  influences  by  a very  decided 
vote.  The  slumbering  and  apathetic  voters  in  the 
whig  ranks,  who  failed  in  their  duty  in  August,  can 
now  survey  the  whole  ground  with  the  certain  assu- 
rance that  it  is  their  power  to  maintain  the  political 
integrity  of  the  whig  party  in  Indiana  over  every  aid, 
as  well  factitious  as  legitimately  partisan,  which  the 
locofoco  party  can  possibly  muster  by  any  and  every 
outlay  of  energy,  money  and  bait  for  the  popular 
prejudices.  The  friends  of  the  whig  cause  abroad 
will  not  fail  to  observe  in  this  result  a striking  simi- 
larity to  the  condition  of  things  in  1839;  and  if  there 
be  any  fidelity  to  themselves  in  the  camp  soldiers  of 
Indiana,  they  will  not  fail  in  1844,  by  emerging  from 
their  resting  places,  to  produce  the  same  change 
which  they  thus  produced  in  the  campaign  of  1840.” 

To  this  statement  the  Madison  Courier  thus  replies: 
“The  whigs  can’t  manufacture  a plausible  excuse  for 
their  late  defeat  in  this  state,  “no  how  they  can  fix 
it.”  The  Indiana  Journal  recently  attempted  to  show 
that  Bigger’s  defeat  was  owing  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  popular  vote,  and  that  Whitcomb  did  not  get  as 
many  votes  in  ’43,  as  Bigger  did  jn  J 840.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  vote  jn  these  two  years  to 
show  the  falsity  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place  the  total  vote  of  1840  was  117,306 — the 
vote  of  1843  is  121, 09J — exhibiting  an  increase  of 
3,793.  In  the  second  place,  Whitcomb  received 
6,417  more  votes  in  1843  than  Gen.  Howard  did  in 
1840— while  Bigger  received  4,308  less  than  he  got 
in  1840. 

Here  are  tfie  figures,  that  won’t  lie. 


Whitcomb’s  vote  in  1843  60,714 

Howard’s  vote  in  1640  54,297 


Democratic  gain  6,417 

Bigger’s  vote  in  1840  63,009 

Bigger’s  vote  in  1843  58,701 


Whig  loss  4,308 


But  the  Indiana  Journal  says  the  abolitionists  are 
all  whigs,  and  they  voted  for  Deming  instead  of  Big- 
ger, and  thus  occasioned  his  defeat.  Let’s  see  how 


much  truth  there  is  in  that.  The  abolition  vote  is 
but  1,684.  Add  that  to  the  vote  for  Bigger,  and  see 
if  it  would  elect  him. 


Whitcomb’s  vote  in  1843 
Bigger’s  vote 
Deming’s,  abolition, 


60,714 

58,701 

1,684 

60,385 


Clear  Democratic  majority  over  all 

RECAPITULATION 
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of  the  official  vote  for  governor  and  lieutenant  govern- 

or,  for  1843,  by 

congressional 

districts. 

Dist. 

Big. 

Whit. 

Dem. 

Brad. 

Bright. 

Hard. 

1st 

6,050 

6,619 

2 

5,694 

6,550 

1 

2d 

6,360 

6,836 

21 

6,124 

6,951 

15 

3d 

6,913 

6,762 

183 

6,702 

6,831 

208 

4th 

4,400 

3,561 

672 

4,366 

3,547 

682 

5th 

6.410 

7,292 

167 

6,195 

7,407 

167 

6th 

6,125 

7,141 

25 

5,834 

7,031 

25 

7th 

5 890 

5,195 

7 

5,713 

5,191 

3 

8th 

5,949 

6,631 

62 

5,900 

6,645 

38 

9th 

5.647 

5,437 

146 

5,543 

5,476 

171 

10th 

4,957 

5,250 

400 

4,880 

5,276 

402 

58,701 

60,714 

1,684 

56,951 

60,905 

1,712 

53,701 

56,951 

Whitcomb’s 

■ 2,013 

Bright’s  ma- 

| 3,954 

majority, 

jonty, 

Bigge 

~’s  vote 

58.701 

Whitcomb’s  vote 
Deming’s  vote 

Total  vote 

Highest  vote  of  1840 
Increase  over  1840 


60,714 

1,684 

121,099 

117,306 

3,793 


MISSOURI. 

Tax  Sale.  A great  excitement  existed  yesterday, 
about  the  court  house,  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  pro- 
perty for  taxes.  The  first  sale  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law,  took  place  at  12  o’clock,  M.,  and 
previous  to  its  disposal,  a large  crowd  of  citizens  oc- 
cupied the  open  space  in  front  of  the  court  house. — 
They  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  iniquitous  cha- 
racter of  the  law;  the  honesty  of  the  originators’  in- 
tentions, and  the  propriety  of  preventing  any  man 
from  bidding  off  the  lands  of  another.  But  one  opi- 
nion was  expressed  about  the  law,  and  those  who 
passed  it,  and  that  was  an  unqualified  disapproval  of 
the  measure  and  the  men.  It  was  very  evident  from 
the  tone  of  feeling,  that  the  man  who  attempted  to 
bid  off  any  property  belonging  to  another,  without 
his  consent,  would  run  the  risk  of  a coat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  The  Sheriff' put  up  one  lot,  but  found  no 
bidder,  and  had  to  buy  it  in  on  behalf  of  the  state. — 
He  will,  from  day  to  day,  offer  a single  lot;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  the  state  will  be  the  only  bidder 
that  will  offer. 


MICHIGAN, 

Nominations.  The  “democratic”  state  conven- 
tion have  nominated  John  S.  Barry,  for  governor,  and 
Origen  D Richardson,  for  lieut.  governor. 

The  whigs  of  Michigan,  at  a state  convention  held 
at  Jackson  on  the  23d  ult.,  nominated  with  entire  una- 
nimity, Zina  Pitcher,  of  Wayne  county,  for  governor, 
and  James  B.  Larue,  of  Berrien,  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

The  public  debt  or  Michigan.  We  take  from 
the  Rochester  Democrat  the  following  statement, 
evincing  a praiseworthy  determination  on  the  partof 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  confederacy  to 
do  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  inviolate — for  the 
future — her  plighted  faith.  Will  not  the  older 
branches  of  the  family  take  counsel  and  example 
from  this  conduct  of  their  younger  sister? 

Michigan  bonds.  The  state  of  Michigan  appears 
determined  to  redeem  her  credit,  and  to  take  the 
rank  among  the  solvent  states  of  the  Union,  to  which 
she  is  entitled  from  the  enterprize  and  industry  of 
her  people.  In  pursuance  of  the  law  of  last  winter, 
bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  governor  of  that  state 
for  the  interest  of  that  portion  of  the  debt,  forwhich 
consideration  was  rendered,  which  is  made  payable 
in  the  year  1850,  and  which  includes  the  interest  up 
to  July,  ’45,  after  which  interest  is  payable  on  the 
bonds.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  this  city  have  re- 
ceived certificates  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  over 
$13,000,  which  will  pay  the  interest,  computed  an- 
nually, on  the  bonds  held  by  that  institution  to  the 
period  above  mentioned.  The  provision  which  has 
been  made  for  the  payment  in  full  of  every  farthing 
of  interest,  and  the  appropriation  which  has  been 
made  of  public  lands,  and  the  revenue  of  public 
works,  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  debt  of 
Michigan,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  people, 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  officers  of  that 
flourishing  state. 
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MOUNT  SINAI— LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT 
DURBIN  TO  BISHOP  WAUGH. 

Summit  of  Mount  Sinai  4 o'clock,  ) 
Sabbath  afternoon,  Feb.  5,  1843.  ) 

Mr  dear  Bishop  Waugh:  How  shall  I put  on 
paper  what  I feel  this  moment,  as  I set  apart  from  my 
companions  on  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  with 
the  expanded  plains  before  me  in  which  Israel  en- 
camped at  the  giving  of  the  law?  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt:  \feel  the  truth,  and  by  faith  1 see  the  lightnings, 
hear  the  thunders,  and  the  “trumpet  waxing  louder 
and  louder,”  and  feel  the  vast  world  of  dark,  dreary 
desolation,  within  which  Horeb  is  inclosed  as  a sanc- 
tuary, quake  under  the  tread  of  the  Almighty. 

If  I had  been  an  infidel,  and  had  come  hither,  as  I 
have,  from  Cairo,  (near  the  ancient  Memphis,)  by  the 
Wady  el  Teh,  or  “Valley  of  the  Wanderings,”  which 
connects  with  the  Red  Sea,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Suez,  through  Wady  Tumarik,  by  one  of  the  most 
fearful  and  peculiar  mountain  passes  to  be  found  on 
earth;  and  had  I there  seen  the  physical  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  the  people  were  “entangled  in  the 
land,”  and  “the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  “had  shut 
them  in,”  the  only  place  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea 
of  which  the  Scripture  history  can  be  affirmed;  then, 
if  I had  stood  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  waters  in  which  Pharaoh’s  host  had  “sunk 
as  lead,”  and  there  read  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses, 
(Exodus,  chap,  xv,)  I should  have  felt  that  nowhere 
else,  nor  under  any  other  circumstances  could  that 
incomparable  composition  have  been  produced:  then, 
if  1 had  followed  them  “three  days  in  the  wilderness 
of  Shur,”  to  the  present  bitter  fountain  of  Hamarah, 
(the  Scripture  Marah,)  and  next  day  to  the  Wadys 
Garundel  and  Usait,  where  yet  are  water  and  many 
palm  trees  amidst  the  surrounding  desolation,  I should 
have  said,  Here  is  “Elim,”  with  its  “twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees,”  (Exodus 
xv;)  and  from  thence  following  their  track  through 
Wady  Fieran,  I had  suddenly  issued  'through  the  Pass 
Nukb  Hawy  out  into  the  Plain  of  Rehah,  which  now 
lies  before  me  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  walls 
of  Horeb,  rising  like  a terrible  battlement  twelve  hun- 
dred or  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  valley  of 
Wady  Sheik  to  the  right,  and  the  wide  mouth  of  Wady 
Leja  to  the  left,  all  in  full  view  of  the  gloomy,  stern, 
desolate,  “thunder-splintered  pinnacles,”  where  I now 
sit,  I would  have  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
history  of  Moses,  simply  upon  the  grounds  of  its  geo- 
graphical accuracy,  which  no  writer,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, has  equalled,  though  he  wrote  three  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  two  millions  of  people,  who  depended  upon 
him  for  guidance  and  salvation.  Yet  this  accuracy 
is  not  the  result  of  revision  through  successive  ages, 
for  no  Jew  has  ever  made  a pilgrimage  to  Horeb, 
(which  is  itself  a mirracle,)  except  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  lied  from  Jezebel,  and  whose  pretended  resting 
place  in  the  rock  was  shewn  us  to-day. 

But  the  shades  of  evening  are  drawing  on,  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  lofty  mountains  are  already  pro- 
jected far  into  the  sandy -plain.  O!  if  yon  glorious 
sun,  fast  descending  westward  behind  the  distant 
gloomy  mountains,  and  just  now  with  his  orient  beams 
tinting  the  dawn  in  your  heavens,  under  which  dwell 
all  that  I hold  most  dear  on  earth;  if  his  mild  beams, 
which  now  fall  almost  level  on  me,  could  but  convey 
to  you  what  I feel  this  moment,  it  would  be  an  epis- 
tle indeed!  But  I must  hasten  down  from  the  Mount 
of  God  and  rest  me  in  the  monastery,  built  as  tradi- 
tion says,  where  Moses  beheld  the  burning  bush. — 
There  1 hope  to  finish  this  letter,  and  say  how  I have 
spent  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  this  holy  mountain,  in  a 
cleft  of  which  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a young, 
vigorons  shrub,  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
in  his  own  holy  hill,  which  I have  cut,  and  purpose 
if  God  spare  us  to  meet  again,  and  spend  an  hour  of 
leisure  together,  to  present  to  you,  and  to  explain  at 
length  why  I have  adopted  the  new  route  (the  south- 
ern) for  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea,  a route 
over  which  no  one,  1 believe,  has  passed  heretofore, 
who  has  written  expressly  on  the  subject,  but  which 
has  often  been  suggested  by  eminent  travellers,  who 
have  felt  pressed  with  the  difficulties  of  the  northern 
route  by  Suez,  among  whom  are  Buckhardtand  La- 
borde. 

I wish  I could  sit  here  in  this  deep  solitude  for  an 
hour  longer,  but  my  companions  and  one  guide  are 
gone,  and  the  other,  a young,  active  Arab,  is  crouched 
at  my  feet  in  astonishment  at  my  writing  and  appar- 
ent earnestness;  and  seems  to  say,  as  he  casts  a glance 
at  the  setting  sun,  The  way  duwn  is  long  and  danger- 
ous. So,  I must  say  Farewell  to  lliee,  Sinai!  I have 
stood  upon  the  Alps,  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  look- 
ed around  upon  the  snowy  empire — 1 have  stood  upon 
the  Appenines,  and  looked  abroad  upon  the  plains  of 
beauiitul,  eventful  Italy — I have  stood  upon  the  Al- 
banian mount,  and  beheld  the  scene  of  the  Aeneid 


from  the  Circean  promontory,  over  the  Campagna,  to 
the  eternal  city  and  the  mountains  of  Tivoli — I have 
sat  down  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  cast  my 
eyes  over  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  land  of 
Goshen,  the  fields  of  Jewish  bondage,  and  the  ancient 
Memphis,  where  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  the  part  of 
God  and  his  people,  contended  with  Pharaoh  and  his 
servants,  the  death  of  whose  “first-born  of  man  and 
beast  in  one  night”  filled  the  land  with  wailing:  butl 
have  never  set  my  foot  on  any  spot,  from  whence  was 
visible  so  much  stern,  gloomy  grandeur,  heightened 
by  the  silence  and  solitude  that  reign  around;  hut  in- 
finitely more  heightened  by  the  awful  and  sacred  as- 
sociations of  the  first  great  revelation  in  form  from 
God  to  man.  I feel  oppressed  with  the  spirit  that 
breathes  around  me,  and  seems  to  inhabit  this  holy 
place.  I shall  never  set  down  upon  the  summit  of 
Sinai  again,  and  look  upon  the  silent  and  empty  plains 
at  its  feet:  but  I shall  go  down  a better  man,  and  aim 
so  to  live  as  to  escape  the  terrible  thunders  at  the 
last  day,  which  once  reverberated  through  these 
mountains,  but  have  long  since  given  wav  to  the  gos- 
pel of  peace.  I can  scarcely  tear  myself  away  from 
the  hallowed  summit,  and  I wish  I too  could  linger 
here  forty  days  in  converse  with  the  Lord. 

Monastery  of  St.  Catharine. 

I promised  to  finish  this  letter  here,  and  intimated 
that  I would  say  how  I had  spent  the  morning.  But 
I must  forego  this  pleasure  till  I see  you,  as  I have  al- 
ready filled  my  sheet.  I may  add,  however,  that  I 
spent  it  at  high  mass,  in  the  ancient  church,  built  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century.  I think 
the  Greek  church  is  but  little  understood  in  our  coun- 
try; and  its  services  in  Syria  and  here  in  Sinai  have 
strongly  attracted  my  attention,  and  1 have  made  dil- 
igent inquiries  concerning  its  doctrines  and  worship, 
and  hope  to  prosecute  them  further  at  Constantinople 
and  Athens. 

1 have  but  one  thing  to  regret  since  1 reached  Egypt, 
and  that  is,  that  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
lake  the  southern  route  from  Cairo  to  the  Red  Sea, 
indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter:  fori  must  be- 
lieve, that  the  traditions  of  the  country,  presented  in 
the  names  of  its  mountains  and  valleys,  as  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf,  together  with  the  physical  agreement 
of  the  passes  with  the  history  of  the  exodus,  would 
fully  have  satisfied  their  minds,  that  this  was  the 
route  of  the  Israelites;  particularly,  when  to  this  evi- 
dence was  added  the  probability  that  Israel  was  en- 
camped near  Memphis,  the  ancient  Egyptian  capital, 
where  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  Israel  seem 
constantly  to  be  during  their  contention  with  Pharaoh. 
Such  a conclusion,  with  the  reasons  drawn  up  by  the 
doctor’s  masterly  hand,  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  render 
perfect  their  incomparable  volumes  of  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine. 

As  I would  still  be  remembered  by  my  friends  in 
America,  you  will  oblige  me,  by  mentioning  me  to 
such,  as  are  near  you;  or,  if  you  prefer  to  save  your- 
self this  trouble,  you  can  hand  this  letter  to  the  Advo- 
cate. As  ever,  yours,  affectionately, 

JOHN  P.  DURBIN. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 
Correspondence,  translated,  of  the  N.  Y.  French  Courier. 

Falls  of  Niagara,  -dug.  27,  1 843. 

Sir:  Let  me  for  a moment  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  from  this  world  of  tumult  and  noise,  to 
elevate  them,  not  with  me,  for  my  feeble  wings  could 
riot  sustain  them  so  high,  but  with  the  genius  of  sound 
philosophy,  towards  those  regions  so  full  of  harmo- 
ny of  silence  and  of  poetry,  in  which  is  at  this  very 
moment  developed  with  so  much  magnificence  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  rich  scenes  which  the 
firmament  can  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  religious 
observer  of  the  great  beauties  of  nature,  and  which 
the  planetary  revolutions  allow  to  astronomers  only 
at  intervals  measured  by  ages.  On  a serene  cloud- 
less night,  the  starry  heavens  offer  to  us  at  this  mo- 
ment no  less  than  four  of  the  chief  planets  of  the 
solar  system  and  one  of  the  asteroids  or  telescopic 
planets,  moving  majestically  on,  in  their  sublime  si- 
lence, on  the  same  side  of  the  heavens  and  almost 
concentrated  in  the  five  contiguous  zodiacal  con- 
stellations Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricorn,  Aqua- 
rius and  Pisces.  These  planets  are  Mars,  Juno,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Uranus,  which  with  their  seventeen 
satellites,  will  present  to  us  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  ensuing  month  and  following,  the  rare  and 
magnificent  spectacle  of  twenty-four  worlds  or  pla- 
netary orbs  in  full  view  of  the  earth  on  the  same 
side  of  the  heavens:  without  counting  our  Moon 
which  becoming  now  more  and  more  brilliant  is  gra- 
dually rising  to  their  midst,  as  it  were  to  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  heavens  by  eclipsing  their  bright  light. 
To  persons  little  versed  in  the  practical  study  of 
the  heavens,  the  indications  I am  about  to  give  will 
be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  way  for  these  inte- 
resting wonders. 


A9  soon  as  the  sun  shall  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  horizon,  turn  yourself  towards  the  south  and  be- 
hold the  heavens  in  front  of  you  a little  to  the  right 
at  a height  forming  an  angle  at  your  eye  of  about  30 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  You  will  perceive,  alrea- 
dy distinct  upon  the  sombre  blue  of  the  sky,  a magni- 
ficent celestial  luminary  of  a somewhat  reddish  tint. 
This  luminary  is  the  planet  Mars,  or  that  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  earth  in  the  order  of  planeta- 
ry positions, at  the  mean  distanceof  52, 586, 339  French 
leagues  or  about  142,840,000  English  miles.  On  the 
6th  of  last  June,  the  earth  was  directly  between  the 
Sun  and  Mars  at  the  distance  of  only  49  millions  of 
miles  from  Mars.  At  that  period  he  presented  us 
his  surface  in  full  orb  and  from  the  3d  May  to  the 
13th  July,  offered  us  the  curious  phenomenon  of  re- 
trogradation  of  station,  See.,  phenomena,  whose  de- 
scription would  now  be  supererogatory  since  they 
are  no  longer  observable.  Soon  after  twilight 
shall  have  ceased  to  gild  the  west,  the  stars  will 
almost  all  have  pierced  the  sombre  obscurity  of  the 
heavens,  and  you  will  see  shining  at  some  distance 
to  the  right  of  Mars,  which  will  now  be  reflecting  a 
fine  deep  red,  a magnificent  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  which  you  will  easily  distinguish  from 
the  planet  by  the  lively  scintillation  of  its  light.  This 
star  is  Jinlares,  or  the  heart  of  Scorpion,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  zodiacal  constellations.  In 
tracing  a curved  line  from  this  star  to  the  left  by  a 
simple  circular  movement  of  the  arm  and  making  it 
pass  a little  beneath  Mars',  your  hand  will  be  arrested 
at  the  east  upon  a second  luminary  of  a brightness 
much  superior  to  his  and  to  which  under  the  whole 
vault  of  the  heavens  can  only  be  compared  that  of 
Venus,  when  as  the  morning  star  or  Lucifer,  oras 
the  evening  slar  or  the  shepherds’,  she  shines  in 
quradrature,  in  the  former  case  at  the  right  of  the  ris- 
ing, and  in  the  latter  at  the  left  of  the  setting  Sun, 
eclipsing  by  her  splendor  then  without  an  equal,  the 
stars  which  may  be  scintillating  in  her  neighborhood. 
This  second  luminary  is  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  larg- 
est of  the  planetary  orbs,  situated  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  487,661,000  miles  from  the  Sun.  The  beau- 
tiful-star of  the  first  magnitude  which  is  shining  be- 
neath him  is  that  called  Fomalhaut,  of  the  constella- 
tion Pisces  Australis. 

Returning  from  Jupiter  to  Mars  by  the  same  cir- 
cular movement  of  the  arm,  stop  your  hand  about 
midway  of  the  curve  between  these  two  planets; 
you  will  there  perceive  a third  luminary  of  a size 
intermediate  between  those  of  Mars  and  the  star 
Antares,  but  reflecting  a light  approaching  lightly  to 
green  gold  and  not  a leaden  tint,  as  it  is  usual  to  call 
it,  and  you  will  have  in  your  eye  the  planet  Saturn, 
the  most  majestic  orb  without  exception  in  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  most  sublime  structure  of  any  known 
to  man  in  the  infinity  of  creation.  Its  near  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun  is  about  894,064,000  miles. 

It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saturn,  that  the  aste- 
roid Juno  (imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
we  only  mention  here  to  recall  it  to  memory,)  may 
be  found. 

As  the  distance,  almost  inaccessible  to  the  human 
mind,  which  separates  Uranus  from  the  Sun,  pre- 
vents our  seeing  it  with  the  naked  eye,  though  it  is 
no  less  than  77  times  larger  than  our  own  globe,  it 
will  suffice  the  reader  to  know  that  it  may  for 
the  present  be  found  in  the  constellation  Pisces, 
almost  immediately  below  the  beautiful  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  Algenibe  of  the  northern  con- 
stellation Pegasus,  and  consequently  at  about  the 
same  distance  nearly  from  Jupiter  as  Mars  is  from 
Antares.  His  sidereal  year  is  of  84  of  ours,  and  his 
distance  from  the  Sun  about  1,797,963,000  miles; 
his  mean  distance  from  our  globe  consequently 
1,704,736,222  miles.  A steamboat  constantly  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  would  require 
to  accomplish  this  enormous  distance  no  less  than 
9730  years,  2 months,  18  days,  20  hours,  9 minutes, 
57  seconds,  3 tierces,  and  6 tenths. 

At  about  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  Saturn  will  be 
found  almost  in  front  of  the  oDserver  (facing  the 
south).  Jupiter  at  the  left  shining  with  a brilliant 
light,  Mars  at  the  right,  Uranus  between  Jupiter  and 
the  horizon,  and  the  most  beautiful  constellations  of 
the  heavens  will  display  themselves  in  all  their  ma- 
jesty before  and  behind  to  the  right  and  at  his  zenith, 
where  will  be  likewise  extended  the  galaxy  between 
Saturn  and  Mars,  and  from  the  southern  horizon  to 
the  northern. 

Continuing  these  observations  for  many  consecutive 
evenings  from  74  o’clock  to  midnight  only,  if  he  can 
afford  to'  it  no  longer  time,  he  will  observe  Mars  pre- 
senting those  characteristic  phenomena  which  afford 
so  many  analogies  with  certain  physical  peculiarities 
of  our  own  globe:  such  as  white  appearances  at  the 
poles  produced  by  snows  successively  accumulated 
during  a winter  as  long  as  twelve  of  our  months  to- 
gether, the  parts  of  a slightly  greenish  tint,  repre- 
senting to  us  towards  the  temperate  latitudes,  the 
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seas  which  lave  their  surface,  the  flattening  of  its' 
poles,  the  swelling  of  its  equator,  &c.  In  the  changes ; 
making  from  time  to  time  in  the  tints  of  its  surface, 
he  would  be  divining  whether  they  be  the  fountain  of 
its  polar  snows  or  movements  of  the  thick  clouds,' 
which  must  be  floating  there  as  here  below,  in  an  at- 
mosphere agitated  now  by  the  blasts  of  the  tempest, 
now  by  the  more  calm  breath  of  the  breeze.  In  the 
red  colour  which  the  setting  sun  presents  at  the 
closing  of  a cloudless  day,  he  would  sec  that  this 
atmosphere  much  more  extensive  than  ours,  is, also  of 
a greater  density,  and  that  the  red  colour,  notwith- 
standing Herschell’s  opinion,  is  not  due  to  the  pre- 
tended ochrous  soil  of  Mars,  but  solely  to  the  densi- 
ty of  his  immense  atmosphere.  In  fine  by  the  incli- 
nation of  his  axis  61°  33'  10"  (that  of  the  eartli  be- 
ing 66°  52'  1")  by  the  velocity  of  his  sidereal  move- 
ment, which  is  but  15  miles  a second  (that  of  the 
earth  19  miles),  by  his  diurnal  revolution  which  lakes 
24h.  59m.  53s.  (that  of  the  earth  being  23h.  56m.  4s.) 
and  by  many  other  no  less  characteristic  features,  the 
observer  would  see,  that  as  Venus  has  been  called  by 
poetic  astronomers  the  sister  of  the  earth.  Mars  will 
possess  every  pretension  from  his  numberless  analo- 
gies with  our  globe,  to  be  called  the  brother  of  the 
earth.  But  by  means  of  the  micrometer  the  obser- 
ver would  assure  himself  that  the  mean  diameter  of 
the  planet  compared  to  that  of  the  earth,  is  as  .56  to 
1.00,  or  but  little  more  Ilian  its  half,  which  will  give 
a circumference  of  about  13,339  miles,  arid  a mass 
of  .20,  the  earth  being  1 00,  that  is  one-fiflh,  and  a 
square  surface  of  59,760.4.62  miles,  which  peopled  at 
the  rate  of  England,  277  to  the  square  mile,  will  ol- 
fer  space  enough  for  16,557,233,80'  individuals,  or 
about  15  times  the  actual  population  of  our  globe, 
estimating  it  at  a milliard  or  near. 

Leaving  Mars  for  Jupiter,  the  observer  will  have 
soon  discovered  the  four  magnificent  satellites  which 
circulate  around  this  majestic  planet  with  unequal 
velocities,  and  at  distances  which  corroborate  in  so 
wonderful  a manner,  the  immortal  discovery  of  Kep- 
ler on  the  distances  and  movements  of  the  planetary 
bodies  in  respect  to  the  sun.  He  will  see  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  frequent  eclipses  of  these  satel- 
lites upon  the  luminous  body  of  the  planet.  He 
would  observe  that  they  represent  together  a mass 
thirteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon,  and 
that  the  fourth  one  of  them  is  alone  seven  times  lar- 
ger than  our  satellite,  and  consequently,  as  important 
in  respect  of  size  as  the  planet  Mars,  and  much  lar- 
ger than  Mercury,  or  the.  four  telescopic  planets,  Ves- 
ta, Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  whose  smallness  is  such, 
that  their  dimensions  have  not  been  as  yet  ascertain- 
ed even  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  He 
would  see  Jupiter  considerably  flattened  at  his  poles 
and  bulging  at  his  equator,  presenting  parallel  bands 
to  that  equator  as  far  as  his  poles  of  a form  always 
well  defined,  but  of  a nature  yet  doubtful  to  astrono- 
mers. He  would  perceive  from  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular direction  of  his  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  that  in 
his  course  around  the  Sun,  which  takes  him  twelve 
of  our  years,  the  seasons  experience  no  variations  on 
its  surface,  and  that  while  perpetual  winter  reigns  at 
Ins  poles,  and  constant  summer  burns  at  his  equator, 
the  eternal  spring  of  the  gulden  age  of  the  poet  is 
enjoyed  in  tlie  temperate  latitudes  of  this  magnifi- 
cent and  happy  planet.  He  would  observe  him  turn- 
ing upon  his  own  axis  with  prodigious  velocity  in  the 
space  of  but  9^  hours,  presenting  thus  during  one  of 
our  nights,  every  point  of  his  immense  disc  to  our 
telescope,  and  giving  consequently  to  its  inhabitants, 
nights  and  days  equal  to  but  4^  of  our  terrestrial 
hours.  But  it  is  in  investigating  his  proportions  by 
the  micrometer  and  calculation,  that  the  admiration 
of  an  observer  unaccustomed  to  the  examination  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  will  betlie  mostslrongiy  excited. 
The  planet  Jupiter  will  present  to  him  a diameter 
eleven  times  that  of  the  garth,  that  is  to  say,  about 
92,133  miles,  giving  a circumference  of  about  27G,- 
399  miles,  and  a size  1470  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  and  a square  surface  of  52,465,579,626 
miles,  which  peopled  at  the  rate  of  277  individuals 
to  the  square  mile,  will  give  7 055,493,491,379  inha- 
bitants. And  can  the.re  be  minds  so  contracted  as  to 
believe  that  so  colossal  a domain,  so  majestit  a world, 
is  but  a vast  uninhabited  or  uninhabitable  desert?  — 
What  grandeur,  magnificence,  majesty,  must  be  that 
of  the  creation  which  is  develloped  in  so  gigantic  a 
a worlds  What  would  our  Mississippis,  Danubes, 
Amazons, he,  along  side  of  the  Amazons,  Mississippis, 
and  Danubes  of  Jupiter?  Without  doubt,  but  imper- 
ceptible threads  of  water.  Our  Andes,  Chimbora- 
zos,  Cotopaxis,  and  Himmalays,  would  there  pass 
for  but  petty  hills,  when  we  consider  moreover  that 
Venus  and  Mercury  show  us  mountains  thirty  times 
higher,  according  to  Cassini,  Shroeter,and  Huygens, 
than  our  highe#  mountains.  Where  is  the  survey- 
or here  below  who  will  conceive  of  the  Paraguayan 
Pampas,  or  Western  Prairies,  of  a planet  whose 
surface  contains  at  least  52,465,579,626  square  miles. 


Who  is  the  Magellan,  -Bougainville,  Cook,  Drake, 
or  Adanson,  who  could  describe  to  ns  the  extent  and 
depth  of  its  oceans,  the  number  of  its  islands,  the 
length  of  its  capes,  the  largeness  of  its  bays,  the  im- 
mensity of  its  continents,  the  violence  of  Its  winds, 
the  height  of  its  waves,  the  terrible  magnificence  of 
its  storms,  the  formidable  and  prolonged  roll  of  its 
thunders,  the  sublime  eruptions  of  its  Vesuviuses  and 
Etnas.  Who  is  the.  botanist  who  could  tell  us  the 
height  and  circumference  of  the  hoababs  and  of  the 
tropical  cedars  of  a planet  where  nature,  under  the 
empire  of  so  enormous  a mass  of  matter,  mustdevel- 
ope  so  prodigious  an  activity.  Is  there  a naturalist 
who  will  tell  us  the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  whales 
which  float  and  swim  in  its  Allantics,  of  the  ele- 
phants, mastodons,  megatheriums,  and  megalosauri- 
ums  which  wander  over,  feed  upon,  oir  crawl  along 
its  mountains,  in  its  valleys,  upon  its  prairies-,  the  ea- 
gles, and  condors  which  sail  in  its  immense  atmos- 
phere; the  ostriches  and  casoars  which  gallop  upon  its 
Lybian  sands.  It  is  permitted  me  to  but  essay 
a sketch  of  some  of  the  celestial  phenomena  which 
the  intelligent  being  may  discern  in  the  starry  hea- 
vens of  Jupiter!  There  at  least,  observation  more 
than  analogy,  would  furnish  us  bases  more  solid  to 
support  our  dala;  but  this  rapid  coup  d’seil  will  suf- 
fice I hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  so 
interesting  a subject, — and  the  sight  alone  of  this 
planet,  now  so  brilliant,  will  not  fail  to  suggest  to  him 
ideas  far  more  poetic  than  those  which  one.  might  es- 
say to  impart  to  him  of  it.  And  yet.,  carrying  his  tele- 
scope and  attention  towards  the  planet  Saturn,  the  ; 
observer  will  see  all  the  wonders  of  Jupiter  almost 
effaced  in  presence  of  those  which  will  now  display 
themselves  to  his  eyes,  or  be  depicted  in  his  imagina- 
tion. Saturn  will  present  himself  to  him  in  a form 
having  no  analogy  with  any  thing  that  is  yet  known 
in  the  starry  domain  of  creation,  viz:  an  ellipsis. — 
The  most  favorable  position  1o  clearly  distinguish 
this  phenomenon,  is  when  the  planet  is  in  opposition 
with  the  earth,  in  his  winter  and  summer  solstices, 
which  only  takes  place  at  periods  of  fifteen  years  in- 
terval, as  he  occupies  thirty  of  our  years  to  accom- 
plish his  course  around  the  sun.  At  those  periods  we 
observe  this  elliptic  form  distinctly,  marked  by  two 
concentric  rings  which  surround  the  planet  perpen- 
; dicularly  at  his  equator,  and  which  appears  to  us 
| elliptic  only  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  his  axis 
i to  the  ecliptic,  and  Ihe  inclination  of  which  is  91  de- 
grees. At  the  present  instance  these  rings  present 
themselves  under  the  form  of  a very  elongated  ellipse, 
yet  sufficiently  open  however  to  be  readily  distin- 
guished through  the  telescope.  It  conceals  from  us 
the  planet’s  southern  pole,  but  allows  a view  of  its 
northern  over  the  superior  part.  It  is  not  from  the 
earth,  however,  that  the  philosophic  observer  must 
examine  this  wonder  of  creation,  “the  most  brilliant 
work”  in  the  language  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  “which  the  hands  of  God,  in  a feat  of  power 
and  of  harmony,  has  prepared  in  the  void  of  the 
heavens  for  the  habitation  of  intelligent  beings  a 
thousand  times  more  favored,  a thousand  times  more 
happy  than  we  are,  and  who,  to  the  glory  of  the  Di- 
vine Creator  of  the  universe,  without  the  shadow  of 
a doubt,  people  its  fairy  and  indescribable  surface.” 
In  fine,  who  can  describe,  or  conceive,  in  their  ma- 
gic whole,  and  in  their  numberless  details,  the  grand, 
varied,  sublime  scenes  which  creation  developes  up- 
on this  incomparable  planet.  In  respect  to  ex- 
tent and  greatness  of  geographic  proportions,  Saturn 
cannot  yield  to  Jupiter,  in  appearance  at  least,  since 
their  equatorial  diameters  difier  from  each  other  but 
to  the  amount  of  two  diameters  of  the  earth.  But 
let  the  reader,  after  admiringtheir  forms  in  the  tele- 
scope, lay  his  instruments  aside  for  a few  moments, 
and  transport  himself  in  imagination  to  the  surface 
of  Saturn  itself.  During  the  hours  of  the  night  the 
observer  would  see  developing  before  him  the  bril- 
liant and  majestic  accessory  which  astronomers  call 
the  ring  of  Saturn,  at  about  73,000  miles  from  the 
globe  of  the  planet.  This  ring,  which  is  no  less  than 
a double  world,  at  least  two  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  would  appear  to  him  distinctly  divided 
into  a double  concentric  ring,  that  is,  he  would  per- 
ceive one  world  enchased  in  another,  but  each  mov- 
ing independently  of  the  oilier,  and  both  twirling 
around  each  other  at  the  dislance  from  one  another 
of  only  about  3000  miles.  When  favorably  lighted 
by  the  sun,  this  double  ring  would  appear  to  him  as 
a large  luminous  band,  composed  of  many  hundreds 
of  assembled  moons  joined  together,  and  occupying 
about  10  degrees  of  the  heaven  in  breadth,  and  ex- 
tending majestically  round  from  one  horizon  over  the 
planet  to  the  other.  He  would  see  them  revolving 
around  it  with  the  prodigious  velocity  of  about  lfli 
hours,  or  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  the  plan- 
et takes  in  turning  upon  its  own  axis;  which  gives, 
consequently,  days  and  nights  each  to  its  inhabitants 
of  about  5^  of  our  hours.  Besides  these  brilliant 
rings,  he  would  see  circulating  around  the  planet  se- 


ven resplendent  moons,  which  together,  are  at  leas 
as  large  as  our  eartli.  At  one  lime  he  would  see  one 
or  two  of  them  sloping  as  crescents  upon  the  vault 
of  the  heaven  in  the  west,  while  one  or  two  others, 
a little,  more  elevated  toward  the  zenith,  would  pre- 
sent in  quadrature  a gibbous  form.  Now  again, 
while  these  are  setting  to  the  west,  he  would  behold 
one  or  two  more  directly  in  opposition  from  the  sun, 
rising  in  all  their  splendor  at  the  east,  and  presenting 
to  the  Saturnians  the  beautiful  sight  of  a double,  and 
often,  a triple  full  moon. 

Sometimes  again  glittering  on  the  superior  or 
inferior  borders  of  the  rings,  appearing,  disappearing, 
eclipsing,  then  reappearing  still  more  radiant,  he 
would  see  them  all  at  the  same  time  on  the  scintil- 
Saiifig  vault  of  the  heavens,  some  full,  others  gibbous, 
pouring  all  unitedly  upon  the  planet  their  rays  of 
light,  which  with  the  brilliant  shining  of  the  double 
ringare  sufficient  to  create  a day  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  the  winter  enlightens  us  with  during  the  time 
of  a thick  snow.  And  as  at  the  distance  of  73000 
miles  only  all  the  particularities  of  the  exterior  phy- 
sical constitution  of  the  rings  might  be  discovered 
by  telescopes  equal  to  those  which  we  possess,  the 
observer  iri  Saturn  would  see  passing  in  succes- 
sion before  him  in  the  space  of  10  hours,  the  rivers, 
mountains,  valleys,  prairies,  oceans,  clouds,  cities, 
villages, even  the  animals,  and  the  intelligent  and  for- 
tunate beings  which  people  these  magic  countries 
and  appear  to  him  to  be  moving  over  the  sky  with 
their  heads  hanging  downward  as  seen  from  his  teles- 
cope. Leaving  for  a moment  the  rings  and  planet 
for  the  constillated  heavens  which  environ  him.  how 
much  more  brilliant  musi  appear  to  him  the  magni- 
ficent starry  panorama  which  decorates  the  firma- 
ment of  Saturn.  For  as  he  is  329  millions  of  leagues 
nearer  the  stars  and  galaxy  than  we  are,  it  follows 
that  their  seinlellation  and  brightness  must  be  there 
much  more  considerable  than  with  us.  The  inferior 
planets  only  must  there  lose;  with  the  exception 
sometimes  however  of  Jupiter.  Mars  is  there  seen 
with  six  times  less  brilliance  than  with  us;  the  earth, 
almost  lost  in  the  sun’s  rays,  must  appear  only  to 
| oscillate  sometimes  above  sometimes  below  him,  as 
Mercury  does  to  us.  Venus  must  there  he  known 
but  by  her  transit  over  the  disk  of  Ihe  Sun,  beyond 
whose  limits  she  is  never  seen;  the  existence  of 
Mercury  in  fine  must  be  unknown  at  Saturn;  but  in 
return,  Uranus  surrounded  by  his  six  moons  and  per- 
haps by  a triple  concentric  ring,  as  Herschell  sup- 
i posed,  must  appear  to  him  at  least  as  brilliant  as  Ju- 
piter or  Mars  actually  is  to  us.  In  respect  to  vo- 
lume, the  planet  Saturn  only,  compared  with  Jupiter 
would  be  inferior,  it  is  true,  iri  about  one-third  of  his 
size,  as  he  presents  us  a diameter  of  about  nine 
times  only  that  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  about  76,591  miles, 
making  a circumference  of  about  229,775  miles,  and 
a mass  887  times  that  of  the  eartli,  or  about  17,- 
598,865,526  sq.  rn.  of  surface  and  peopling  every 
sq.  m.  at  the  rate  277  persons  would  give  the  enor- 
mous population  of  4,875.941,652.819  inhabitants. 
But  if  we  add,  as  we  should,  the  interior,  superior, 
and  lateral  square  surface  of  the  double  ring  to  that 
of  the  planet,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  Saturn  is  far 
from  being  inferior  to  Jupiter  in  volume  or  popula- 
tion, since  the  two  rings  alone  contain  as  least  a thou- 
sand times  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe.  And 
; what  if  according  to  the  latest  assertions  of  the  ob- 
I servatory  at  Rome,  the  ring  were  really  divided  into 
7 concentric  rings  instead  of  but  two?  People  now 
eacli  of  these  seven  rings  according  to  the  population 
of  the  planet;  people  the  seven  satellites;  vary  them 
according  to  the  infinite  caprices  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  the  genius,  wisdom,  power  of  the  Creator, 
the  situations,  manners,  races,  kinds,  species,  fami- 
lies, countries,  the  intelligences,  animals,  plants, 

■ minerals,  in  the  sea,  on  the  soil,  in  the  air,  add  the 
! appearances  of  their  skies,  the  diversities  of  their 
!ciimates,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  comparing  all  these 
j wonders  even  to  those  which  the  imagination  may 
conceive,  decide  if  in  your  judgment,  human  language 
can  descibe  so  much  magnificence  in  a mode  to  do 
justice  to  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  infinitely 
Wise  Being  who  lias  created  so  wonderful  a world. 

And  what  yet,  if  setting  out  from  our  sun,  1,328,- 
400  times  larger  than  our  globe,  we  passed  succes- 
sively by  all  the  planets  to  launch  forth  in  reality 
into  the  depths  of  the  starry  space.  Who  could 
then,  I will  not  say.  describe,  but  simply  conceive, 
even  approximative!)',  the  variety,  richness,  and  sub- 
lime magnificence  displayed  by  the  same  creative  in- 
telligence in  these  thousands  and  thousands  milliards 
of  Suns  which  scintillate  the  night  long  over  our 
heads,  in  ttiese  thousand  and  thousand  milliards  of 
planetary  orbs  which  roll  in  silence  around  them,  and 
in  these  myriads  of  distinct  firmaments  composed  of 
millions  of  myriads  of  worlds  which  the  telescope 
reveals  to  us  in  the  nebulosities  solvable  or  msolva- 
ble,  which  garnish  in  such  prolusion  the  deplis  still 
ever  unsounded  of  the  infinite  void! 
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Where  are  expressions  even,  to  give  names  to 
these  wonders?  Allow  my  dear  sir  that  if  in  default 
of  the  history,  we  had  only  the  romance  of  nature, 
there  would  be  wanting  at  least  that  of  our  roman- 
cers. Admit  that  occasionally  a survey  of  the  fir- 
mament is  worth  as  much  as  the  sweep  of  an  opera 
glass  over  its  narrow  scene.  For  what  spectacle  is 
more  beautiful,  more  majestic,  than  that  of  nature, 
and  especially  in  her  creation  of  the  stars.  En- 
gage your  readers  then  to  quit  for  a few  moments 
in  the  evenings  during  the  weeks  which  are  coming 
on,  the  bulletins  of  the  bombardments  of  unoffend- 
ing cities,  the  recitals  of  daily  assassinations  which 
every  moment  are  casting  alarm  around  us,  the  de- 
scriptions of  those  ruins  wl^eh  earthquakes,  fires, 
and  storms  have  presented  from  all  quarters  of  late, 
to  cast,  be  it  but  a passing  view,  upon  objects  so  inte- 
resting as  the  heavens  now  present;  and  then  they 
will  see  how  they  will  be  recompensed  for  this  slight 
attention,  whether  it  be  by  the  acquaintance  which 
many  will  have  made  for  tlie  first  time,  of  three  most 
noble  personages  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Sun,  (for 
how  many  persons  have  never  seen  the  planets  with 
their  naked  eye  for  want  of  having  their  attention 
called  expressly  to  them);  or,  hy  the  philosophic  and 
truly  religious  reflections  which  the  contemplation  of 
a scene  as  magnificent  as  it  is  rare  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 


FRANCIS  GOURAUD  FAUVEL. 


N.  YORK  “DEMOCRATIC”  STATE  CON- 
VENTION. 


This  important  convention  met  at  Syracuse,  on  the 
5th  instant,  concluded  their  business,  and  adjourned 
the  same  day.  Every  county  except  Rockland,  was 
represented,  and  all  the  delegates  were  present  ex- 
cept two. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  H.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  of  Saratoga,  on  whose  motion  a 'preliminary 
organization  took  place,  General  Samuel  G.  Hath- 
away, in  the  chair  and  S.  Seger,  and  H.  W.  Strong, 
Secretaries.  The  list  of  delegates  was  then  called 
over,  responded  to,  and  recorded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillet,  a committee,  to  consist 
of  one  from  each  senate  district,  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers — after  being  amended  so  as  at  once 
to  go  into  a ballot  for  a president  of  the  convention. 
The  ballot  resulted: 

For  William  L.  Marcy  79;  for  Samuel  Young  40; 
for  Jacob  Sutherland  3;  for  Hiram  Denio  1,  Blank 

1.  Whereupon  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY  was  declar- 
ed president  of  the  convention;  who  on  being  conduct- 
ed to  the  chair,  addressed  a few  appropriate  words  to 
the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Davis,  of  Dutchess,  it  was 
resolved  that  a committee  of  eight,  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  senate  district,  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  to  draft  and  report  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention. 

The  President  named  the  following  gentlemen  as 
such  committee;  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Waterbury,  Mr. 
Houck,  Mr.  Gillet,  Mr.  Hathaway,  j r. , Mr.  Denio, 
and  Mr.  Gardiner. 

The  convention  then  took  a recess  of  an  hour. 

The  committee  appointed  from  the  respective  sen- 
ate districts,  consisting  of  Mr.  Pentz,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dimmick  of  Sullivan,  Mr.  Masters  of  Rensse- 
laer, Mr.  Gardner  of  Saratoga,  Mr.  Seger  of  Lewis, 
Mr.  Huntington  of  Steuben,  Mr.  Sherwood  of  Cay- 
uga, and  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Niagara,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing named  officers  of  the  convention: 

For  Vice  Presidents, 

SAMUEL  WATERBURY,  of  New  York, 

JOHN  FISHER,  of  W'estchester, 

JOHN  P.  BEEKMAN,  of  Columbia, 

GEO.  D.  FERGUSON,  of  Montgomery, 

GEO.  A.  STARKWEATHER,  of  Otsego, 
ROBERT  HALSEY,  of  Tompkins, 

JARED  WILSON,  of  Ontario, 

PIEMAN  J.  REDFIELD,  of  Genesee. 

And  for  Secretaries. 

JOSIAH  T.  MILLER,  of  Seneca, 

WM  COLEMAN,  of  Washington, 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  of  Kings, 

Which  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davis,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ported the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  representing  the  democracy  of  the 
State  of  New  Y’ork,  we  feel  it  our  duty — as  it  is  our 
pride — to  make,  on  this  occasion,  an  open  and  un- 
qualified expression  of  our  concurrence  in  the  great 
and  general  principles  of  American  democracy — that 
we  cherish  an  abiding  and  increasing  confidence 
in  man’s  capacity  to  govern  for  himself  in  his  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  political  relations — that  we  trace 
all  rightful  and  legitimate  power  to  the  people,  as 
the  only  tiue  source  from  whence  it  can  come,  and 


for  whose  common  and  equal  welfare  it  can  only  he 
wisely  created  or  justly  employed;  that  we  believe 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  created  a limit- 
ed and  restricted  government  whose  action  ought  to  1 
be  confined  to  the  clearly  enumerated  functions  it 
was  intended  to  fulfil,  and  rightly  restricted  from  the 
assumption  of  ungranted  powers  and  the  constructive 
expansion  to  voluntary  and  unnecessary  purposes  of  j 
such  powers  as  it  is  admitted  to  possess;  that  we  | 
think  the  government  best  administered,  when  it  ; 
least  conflicts  with  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  the  I 
state  authorities,  and  least  interferes  with  the  pur- 
suits of  the  people,  leaving  them  free  to  act,  and  un- 
taxed, untramelled  and  uncontrolled,  except  so  far 
as  may  be  required  for  a strict  public  economy,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order  at  home,  and  our  na- 
tional independence  and  security  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  an  increased  and  increas- 
ing confidence  in  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  last 
democratic,  administration — that  although  prostrated 
for  a time,  they  have  risen  from  their  overthrow  and 
won  the  approving  sanction  of  the  country;  that  we. 
believe  the  people  are  and  must  be  essentially  and 
ultimately  democratic,  true  to  their  own  interests  and 
faithful  to  freedom;  that  wo  hold  this  faith  the  more 
strongly  from  the  recovery  and  return  of  the  country 
to  confidence  in  the  democratic  measures  and  demo- 
cratic men  since  the  election  of  1840,  when  federalism 
sweptoverthe  land  and  butseemerJ  toolikely  to  fasten 
upon  us  and  our  posterity  the  calamities  of  debt  and 
taxation,  of  monied  power  and  artificial  restrictions, 
and  that  long  train  of  evils  which  has  ever  flowed 
and  will  forever  flow  from  any  system  of  government, 
which  is  administered  hy  a party  which  believes  that 
the  government  is  wiser  or  higher  or  better  than  the 
people,  or  that  it  can  have  no  higher  interests  than 
the  people,  or  that  any  class  nr  portion  of  the  people, 
are  to  be  benefited  by  its  action  and  legislation  in  pre- 
ference to  others  or  the  whole. 

Resolved,  That,  we  retain  undiminished  opposition 
to  federal  measures  arid  principles  in  every  form  and 
under  every,  name.  We  are  opposed  to  a National 
Bank — to  a large  army  or  navy — to  a prohibition  sys- 
tem of  duties — to  the  assumption  of  state  debts — to 
the  distribution  of  the  land  moneys — and  to  an  ex- 
travagant and  costly  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment-while we  approve  and  will  support  on  econo- 
mical and  retrenching  system  of  expense — a mode- 
rate and  reduced  naval  and  military  establishment  in 
peace — a divorce  of  the  money  power  from  the  po- 
litical powerman  independent  treasury— a tariff 
founded  on  revenue  principles  and  wisely  discrimi- 
nating for  the  encouragement  of  labor  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures — and  a policy  of  go- 
vernment fostering  state  authorities,  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  independence  of  all  foreign  influ- 
ence and  control. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  have  duly  deliberat- 
ed on  the  question  of  t he  proper  and  best  mode  of 
appointing  the  delegates  from  each  state  to  a nation- 
al nominating  convention,  and  the  number  that  each 
state  should  be  entitled  to,  and  we  now  announce,  it 
as  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived,  with 
almost  general  unanimity,  that  we  believe  it  most 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
most  consistent  with  the  soundest  doctrines  of  tne 
democratic  party,  that  each  state  should  be  entitled 
to  send  so  many  delegates  to  the  convention  as  it  has 
electoral  votes — that  each  state  ought  to  appoint  its 
delegates  in  such  w.ay  and  manner  as  it  shall  think 
proper,  and  that  for  othejyslates  as  well  as  the  state 
of  New  York,  we  think  the  proper  way  and  manner 
is  to  appoint  them,  not  by  districts,  but  by  a general 
ticket,  and  by  a state  convention  assembled  as  we 
are,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  democracy  may  choose 
to  organize  their  state  conventions.  Am!  we  oiler  to 
our  constituents  and  the  country,  these  as  some  of 
the  main  considerations  for  the  conclusion  we,  have 
announced:  The  democratic,  party  owes  its  existence 
and  success  to  that  jealous  and  just  fear  of  the  con- 
solidating tendencies  of  federalism  which  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams  roused  the  republi- 
cans of  that  pure  period,  and  has  ever  since  main- 
tained the  perpetual  controversy  of  parties  as  to  the 
consolidating  or  confederating  character  of  the  go- 
vernment. To  sustain  its  confederate  character,  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  to  fortify  stale 
action  and  influence  in  all  its  constitutional  functions, 
lias  been  the  unchanged  creed  and  unvaried  practice 
of  the  democratic  party.  YVe  believe  that  it  would 
violate  that  creed,  and  change  that  practice,  to 
choose  delegates  by  districts  while  the  electors  are 
chosen  by  general  ticket.  We  ihirik  that  delegates 
to  nominate  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  same  rule 
and  in  the  same  way  as  are  appointed  the  electors  to 
elect  a president.  The  president  is  now  chosen  by 
general  ticket  in  each  state,  and  each  elector  votes 
for  the  whole  electoral  ticket,  and  the  stale  gives  her 
entire  vote  in  the  electoral  college  for  one  man.  ill 
this  state  we  tried  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts, 


hut  after  the  first  experiment,* 1  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  state  Inst  all  or  much  of  its  influence,  it  was 
abandoned  by  common  consent,  and  the  general  ticket 
system  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  nominating  con- 
vention is  organized  to  enable  the  people  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  power  in  the  choice  of  president, 
and  all  principle  and  consistency  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  should  be  nominated  as  he  is  elected,  hy  ge- 
neral ticket — each  state  voting  by  itself  arid  for  it- 
self, and  with  an  undivided  vote  in  both  instances. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  the  democracy  of  the  Union, 

I that  the  democracy  of  each  state  should  be  kept  in 
I the  nsrendant,  and  in  union  and  harmony  in  itself, 

; and  it  is  perhaps, undeniable  that  no  party  can  he  long 
permanent  and  paramount,  in  the  Union,  unless  it 

[ has  the  support  of  some  or  all  of  the  largerstat.es. 

| The  presidential  question  is  the  great  exciting  topic 
1 of  the  country,  and  must  be  so  continually.  The 
! smaller  states,  by  size,  numbers,  identity  of  interest, 

| and  frequency  of  intercourse,  will  generally  be,  unit- 
ed in  the  choice  or  preference  of  candidates,  and 
j would  usually  choose  the  same  delegates  hy  districts 
j as  by  general  ticket.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  larger 
: states,  which  the  district  system  would  throw  into 
I collisions  and  dissensions,  that  would  unsettle  and 
: distract  any  parly  within  them.  We  do  not.  believe 
that  the  democratic  party  eotilddong  maintain  itself 
] in  any  of  the  larger  states  under  the  district  system* 

I if  the  federal  party  in  that  state  adopted  the  general 
: ticket  system.  We  are  aware  that  a remarkable 
unanimity  pervades  the  democracy  of  th.s  state  at 
j this  time,  in  reference  to  the  choiee  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
j ren  as  our  candidate:  and  we  believe,  that  if  the 
choice  was  to  he  made  hy  districts,  that  not  one  dis- 
trict in  the  state  would  send  a delegate  for  anv  other 
man.  But  this  may  never  occur  again;  and  that, 
unanimity  renders  this  the  more  suitable  occasion  to 
settle  the  question  in  the  state.  Still  more  objec- 
tionable does  the.  dist  riel  system  appear  to  us,  from 
the  probability  that  many  of  the  stales  never  can  he 
induced  to  adopt  it,  and  they  will  have,  from  that 
cause,  an  undue  advantage  over  the  others  in  every 
convention.  Nor  do  we  see  why  majorities  taken  by- 
states  are  not  as  well  taken  as  by  districts.  It  is  as 
often  the  correct  result,  and  the  only  mode  known  in 
the  election  of  president,  by  the  people  or  the  states. 
That  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  district  system 
would  arise  from  the  impracticability  of  a national 
convention’s  intelligently,  or  satisfactorily,  or  sea- 
sonably settling  the  questions  of  contested  and  dou- 
ble delegations,  which  that  system  would  produce 
and  encourage.  And  such  arc  some  of  our  reasons 
for  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  general  and  united 
ticket  system  for  each  slate,  as  most  convenient, 
fair,  equitable,  harmonious,  constitutional,  and  demo- 
cratic. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  while  it  approbates 
the  action  taken  by  the  democratic  members  of  the 
legislature  in  tiie  caucus  held  by  them  in  Albany  in 
April  last,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and  as  to  the  wish 
of  the  democracy  of  New  Yrork  to  have  Martin  Van 
Buren  nominated  by  it — do  at  this  time  and  in  view 
of  that  concession  and  conciliation  which  belong  to 
all  political  association,  express  our  entire  and  Wil- 
ling concurrence  to  have  that  national  convention 
held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  4lh  Monday  in  May  next, 
arid  in  behalf  of  the  democracy  of  New  York  we  do 
appoint  the  thirty-six  delegates  for  this  state  to  at- 
tend the  same,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  the 
support  and  fidelity  of  .the  democratic  party  in  this 
state  to  tiie  nominations  which  that  convention  shall 
make;  most  confidently  assuring  our  political  bre- 
thren in  other  stales,  that  the  republicans  of  New 
York  look  to  that  convention,  as  an  appropriate  and 
rightful  political  institution,  to  embody,  combine, 
harmonize  and  energize  the  action  of  the  democra- 
cy of  the  Union — to  give  vitality  and  victory  to  our 
principles  and  measures — and  to  regain  that  republi- 
can ascendancy  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
which  so  large  a majority  of  the  people  seem  anxious 
to  acquire. 

Resolved , That  as  to  the  mode  of  action  which  that 
convention  shall  adopt,  we  believe  that  that  matter 
can  be  safely  and  most  wisely  left  to  the  convention 
itself  to  determine — inasmuch  as  the  delegates  to  it, 
will  be  selected  in  each  slate  with  reference  to  the 
sentiments  arid  preferences  of  the  state,  as  to  its 
choice  of  candidates  and  general  management  of  such 
proceedings:  that  while  states  do  and  will  forever 
differ  ori  such  subjects,  such  a convention  must  be 
the  only  competent  arbiter  of  such  differences,  fand 
self-competent  each  one  necessarily  must  be)  to  de- 
cide all  such  matters  for  itself;  that  if  each  state 
sends  the  same  number  of  delegates  that  it  has  of 
electoral  votes  (and  that  is  now  conceded  to  be  the 
proper  number)  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
vention will  adopt  any  form  of  action  that  will  de- 
feat or  evade  the  will  of  a majority  of  the  delegates; 
because  the  question  whether  they  will  vote  to  norm- 
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nate  by  states  or  by  individual  votes,  must  be  decid- 
ed by  individual  votes;  and  as,  whether  they  will  vote 
per  capita  or  by  stales — and  if  by  states,  whether  by 
one  vote  to  each  state,  or  by  so  many  as  it  has  of 
electoral  votes,  and  if  by  so  many  as  it  has  of 
electoral  votes,  then  whether  they  shall  be  given  by 
each  delegate  for  himself,  or  by  a majority  of  the 
state  delegation  for  the  whole  delegation — are,  with 
all  other  questions  of  organization,  such  as  are  to  be 
settled  by  the  entire  body  of  delegates  in  votes  given, 
per  capita — each  man  for  himself — we  cannot  imagine 
that  any  majority  of  delegates  will  ever  consent  to 
yield  their  power  in  such  a convention  to  a minority, 
or  to  take  any  mode  of  action  which  will  produce  a 
different  result  from  that  of  a direct  per  capita  vote. 
We  are  satisfied  with  the  mode  and  principle  of  vot- 
ing per  capita,  and  approve  it  more  than  any  other; 
but  as  in  such  a matter,  there  may  be  circumstances 
at  the  time  which  make  it  convenient  and  desirable 
to  adopt  another  mode,  we  leave  that  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  our  delegates — confident  that  they  will 
never  surrender  the  right  and  power  and  principle, 
that  a majority  should  control  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Resolved , That  having  expressed  our  approbation 
of  the  holding  a National  Convention,  appointed  our 
delegates  to  the  same,  and  thereby  assumed  the  obli- 
gation of  fidelity,  and  support  to  the  candidate  of  its 
nomination,  we  would  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
unanimous  democracy  of  the  stale  of  New  York  re- 
commend our  fellow  citizen  MARTIN  VAN  BU- 
REN to  the  consideration  of  that  convention.  He 
is  our  first  choice  for  president,  and  has  been  made 
so,  not  less  by  his  long  and  tried  and  approved  ser- 
vices in  public  life,  and  his  admitted  qualifications, 
than  by  the  manner  of  that  defeat  which  he  suffered 
in  the  overthrow  of  our  party  in  1840.  That  was 
our  defeat,  as  a party,  and  not  his  failure  as  a candi- 
date; and  we  believe  that  his  conduct  in  that  memo- 
rable delusion,  the  elevated  firmness  which  he  evinc- 
ed in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  his  calm  unclouded  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  the  people  as  he 
retired  from  office,  have  gained  for  him  a higher 
place  in  the  popular  estimation  of  the  country  than 
any  success  could  have  done.  We  know  that  he  is 
now  more  popular  in  his  native  state  than  he  ever 
was  before,  and  we  think  that  the  same  causes 
must  have  operated  in  other  states,  for  the  same  re- 
sult. That  to  us  there  seems  a clear  and  open  con- 
viction, that  if  the  democracy  of  the  Union  do  but 
do  their  duty  in  1844,  they  will  gain  a glorious  vic- 
tory. and  we  feel  that  that  victory  will  be  to  every 
democrat  in  the  country,  a double  triumph,  if  the 
same  cause  and  the  same  candidate  which  were  put 
down  in  1840,  by  delusion  and  imposture,  should  by 
“the  sober  second  thought”  of  an  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic people,  be  made  triumphant  in  1844. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  direct  and  instruct 
the  delegates  whom  we  appoint  to  the  National'  De- 
mocratic Convention,  to  present  MARTIN  VAN 
BUREN  of  New  York,  as  a candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  that 
convention;  and  we  further  do  direct  and  instruct  the 
said  delegates,  individually  and  unitedly,  to  advocate 
and  support  his  nomination,  and  to  use  all  honorable 
and  proper  means  to  accomplish  that  result,  and  thus 
to  fulfil  their  duty  to,  and  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents— the  democracy  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  debt  paying  policy  established 
by  the  democratic  legislature  of  1842,  and  confirmed 
by  that  of  1843,  was  as  clearly  demanded  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  as  it  was  plainly  required  by  the  princi- 
ples of  public  integrity  and  prudence;  that  the  re- 
stored faith  and  improved  value  which  it  has  brought 
to  our  state  securities,  fully  vindicate  the  measure, 
and  have  won  for  the  democracy  of  New  York  an 
enviable  distinction  in  the  Union:  that  the  conduct 
of  this  state  on  that  occasion  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  recovering  public  confidence  in  state  effi- 
ciency and  ability  to  accomplish  its  necessary  and 
proper  works,  and  arresting  that  tendency  of  the 
public  mind  which  was  then  but  too  dangerously  ap- 
parent, to  look  to  the  general  governlment  lor  the 
means  to  pay  for  them,  if  not  for  the  power  to  make 
them. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  democracy  of  this  state 
regard  a state  debt  as  a state  evil,  and  will  oppose 
all  measures  calculated  eithertomcrea.se  the  present 
debt  or  to  arrest  its  gradual  reduction — and  are  op- 
posed to  all  improvident  and  unnecessary  public  im- 
provements— they  are  not  and  never  have  been  hos- 
tile to  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  general 
and  extended  character  in  their  utility  and  import- 
ance as  to  need  the  means  of  the  state  for  their  cre- 
ation and  management,  and  which  can  be  effected 
without  imposing  burdens  on  the  people;  and  that  the 
experience  of  this  state  has  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  state  ought  not  to  have  any  subordinate  influence 


or  secondary  interest  in  works  owned  and  controlled 
by  others;  that  the  public  credit  cannot  be  safely 
used  to  or  for  any  purpose  but  the  public  necessities, 
and  ought  not  to  be  loaned  to  companies  or  individu- 
als, or  incorporations  of  any  kind;  and  that  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  our  system  of  state  improve- 
ments can  only  be  successfully  effected  by  strictly 
limiting  them  to  the  means  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  party  repose  full 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  integrity,  fidelity  and  pa- 
triotism of  Governor  WILLIAM  C.  BOUCK:  and 
that  in  him  and  the  o'her  distinguished  individuals 
associated  with  him  in  the  state  administration,  we 
recognize  a true  devotion  to  the  wishes  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  an  honorable  solicitude  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  state — and  that  we  can  as- 
sure them  of  the  support  and  approbation  of  their 
constituents  while  they  remain  faithful  to  the  great 
measures  and  principles  of  public  policy  which  the 
democratic  party  of  the  state  have  adopted,  and  em- 
ploy their  rightful  influence  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
union  and  ascendancy  of  that  party,  through  whose 
efficiency  and  success  those  measures  and  principles 
can  only  be  expected  to  prevail. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillet,  the  several  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  except  that  in  relation  to 
the  choice,  by  the  convention,  of  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention. 

Which  resolution  was  then  taken  up,  and  after 
some  discussion  thereon,  it  was  adopted,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  103  to  19. 

Messrs.  Oliver  of  Yates,  Redfield  of  Genesee,  and 
Dean  of  Futnam,  in  voting  in  the  negative,  stated 
that  they  did  so,  whatever  might  be  their  individual 
views,  either  under  instructions  or  from  their  impres- 
sions of  the  views  of  those  they  represented. 

The  resolutions  were  received  with  tremendous 
bursts  of  applause.  After  completing  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Davis  addressed  the  con- 
vention in  a most  powerful  strain,  reviewing  the 
various  acts  of  injustice  towards  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
expressing  his  entire  conviction  of  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. — 
Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Chemung,  rose  and  offered  a few 
forcible  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  in 
the  report  recommending  the  conventional  system  of 
appointing  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. — 
lie  wa3  followed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  who 
followed  Mr.  Davis  through  his  whole  argument,  and 
opposed  the  position  taken  by  him  throughout.  Mr. 
Taylor  relied,  in  his  argument,  upon  statistics  and 
by  them  clearly  showed  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  never 
in  his  public  career  had  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
democracy  with  him.  “That  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  this  state  he  ran  two  thousand  behind 
the  popular  vote,  and  in  every  State  in  the  Union  in 
1840,  he  ran  greatly  behind  his  ticket  and  the  admit- 
ted strength  o(  the  party.”  And  “what,”  said  Mr. 
T.  does  the  gentleman  from  Dutchess  mean? — where 
does  he  find  facts  to  sustain  him  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  never  stood  so  popular  before  the  demo- 
cracy as  at  the  present  moment?  I can  tell  him  that 
I come  from  that  metropolis  which  enables  me  to 
know  something  of  the  public  feeling  on  this  subject 
and  the  position  the  gentleman  takes  is  without  for- 
tification— ’tis  true  the  democratic  press  throughout 
the  Union  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  old 
friends.  It  was  from  his  administration  they  last  re- 
ceived succor,  and  to  him  they  cleave  for  a renewal. 
But  it  is  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  we  must 
look  for  popular  leeling.  And  in  this  light  what  do 
we  behold? — wrangling  and  discord  pervading  almost 
every  section  of  the  Union  as  well  as  in  this  state 
and  all  upon  the  very  question  of  Van  Buren  or  no 
Van  Buren.  The  old  artful  battle  armory  has  been 
set  in  motion  to  secure  his  re- nomination.  Here, 
before  me  stands  the  undeniable  proof.  A conven- 
tion numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, appearing  here  to  throw  the  lasso  over  the  250,- 
000  democratic  votes  of  the  state  of  New  York.  By 
what  authority?  Why,  by  their  own  confession,  they 
appear  here  by  an  authority  not  exceeding  nine  thou- 
sand people.  And  yet  we  are  told  they  speak  the 
sentiment  of  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  democracy  of 
the  state.  This  in  the  very  face  of  discord,  such  as 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  the  Union.  1 admit 
that  president  making  has  sectionally  commenced. — 
The  strings  have  been  touched — the  lute  hath  sent  its 
notes  abroad,  but  Erin’s  harp  hath  yet  to  sound  and 
freemen’s  voice  be  obeyed.  Mr.  T.  then  reviewed 
at  length  the  great  changes  in  public  feeling  in  this 
state  during  Gov.  Marcy’s  administration,  showing  a 
change  of  votes  of  40,000  in  one  year.  He  closed 
his  remarks  by  pressing  the  “district  system;”  and 
insisted  that  if  we  acknowledged  the  law  districting 
our  state,  we  must  send  thirty-six  delegates  to  Balti- 
more. If  we  repudiate  the  law,  we  must  sent  42  de- 
legates. Mr.  Wm.  Slialer,  of  N.  York,  next  addressed 
the  convention  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  sus- 


taining the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  was 
followed  on  the  opposite  side  by  Col.  Young  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

The  question  being  finally  taken  on  the  resolution 
sustaining  the  district  system,  resulted  in  19  ayes  and 
103  noes.  As  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made, 
Mr.  Taylor  rose  and  offered  the  following  protest. — 
He  stated  that  the  signers  of  the  protest  should  then 
withdraw  from  the  convention,  return  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  when  the  proper  day  arrived,  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  state  of  New  York  would  elect  through 
the  ballot  box  their  delegates,  and  instruct  them  to 
appear  at  the  doors  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
there  demand  admission  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovah and  the  sovereign  people. 

PROTEST. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  New  York,  in  Syracuse  assem- 
bled, do,  on  this,  the  fifth  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  mostsolemnly  protest  against 
the  action  of  a majority  of  this  convention  in  choos- 
ing delegates  to  represent  the  democracy  of  this  state 
in  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in 
the  month  of  May  next,  1844. 

Believing  as  we  firmly  do,  that  such  acts  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  democratic  faith,  an  unjust 
usurpation,  which  the  people  cannot  and  will  not  sub- 
mit to,  and  one  which,  if  carried  out,  will  sap  the 
foundation  of  civil  liberty.  We  believe  the  ballot 
box,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  the  great  palla- 
dium of  human  freedom,  and  through  that  channel 
and  that  alone,  should  the  delegates  to  our  National 
Convention  be  chosen. 

WILLIAM  SHALER, 
DANIEL  B.  TAYLOR, 

P.  G.  MOLONEY, 

JOHN  MURPHY. 


After  reading  the  protest,  it  was,  on  motion,  order- 
ed to  be  entered  at  large  on  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marline,  of  New  York,  a com- 
mittee of  thirty-four  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
report  the  names  af  thirty-six  persons  to  represent 
the  state  in  the  National  Convention.  A recess  was 
then  taken  of  one  hour,  and,  on  reorganizing  at  10 
o’clock  P.  M.,  the  committee  reported  the  following 
list: 

State — Samuel  Young  and  Henry  K.  Smith. 


1.  C.  C.  Cambrele.ng, 

2.  Coe  S.  Downing, 

3.  Chas  A Secor, 

4.  Niel  Gray, 

5.  Peter  Crawford, 

6.  Benj.  F.  Butler, 

7.  John  Hunter, 

8.  Gov’neur  Kemble, 

9.  John  W.  Brown, 

10.  Orrin  Griffin, 

11.  A.  Van  Bergen, 

12.  Job  Pierson. 

13.  Erastus  Corning, 

14.  John  Williams,  jr., 

15.  B.  P.  Burhans, 

16.  Alonzo  C.  Paige, 

17.  T.  B.  Mitchell, 


18.  John  Fine, 

19.  O.  Hungerford, 

20.  John  Stryker, 

21.  J.  C.  Wright, 

22.  D.  S.  Dickson, 

23.  N.  S.  Roberts, 

24.  M.  D.  Burnett, 

25.  Horatio  Ballard, 

26.  Robert  Hasiey, 

27.  Wm.  C.  Kelley, 

28.  Josiah  Howell, 

29.  Albert  Lester, 

30.  R.  Campbell,  jr. 

31.  Oliver  Lee, 

32.  J.  T.  Hudson, 

33.  Geo.  Cooley, 

34.  S.  E.  Church. 


Mr.  Davis  moved  that  this  report  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  persons  named  be  the  delegates  from  the 
state  of  New  York  to  the  national  convention,  with 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number,  when  in  ses- 
sion at  Baltimore — which  was  agreed  to. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

COLONEL  JOHNSON. 

The  friends  of  Colonel  Johnson  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, are  beginning  to  move  and  show  their  forces. 
In  Missouri,  there  is  considerable  activity  manifest- 
ed in  his  behalf.  There  is  a division  there  amongst 
the  dominant  party  in  the  state  on  the  question  of 
districting  the  state  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  congress,  which  is  rousing  quite  a sensation. 
The  following  publications  have  appeared. 

The  Osage,  Missouri,  Yeoman,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a recent  visit  of  Col.  Benton  to  that  place, 
says: 

“He  had  but  little  to  say  about  the  different  aspi- 
rants for  the  presidency — his  preference  was  of 
course  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  detracted  from  any  man’s  democracy  to  pre- 
fer Colonel  Johnson.  The  old  hero,  Col.  Benton 
says,  has  always  been  as  consistent  and  thorough  go- 
ing a democrat  as  any  man  in  the  country.  He  be- 
lieves that  Col.  Johnson  will  get  the  western  states. 
Col.  Benton  is,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  in  favor  of 
districting  the  state.” 
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The  friends  of  Col.  Benton  and  Mr.  Van  Suren 
in  Missouri  have  opposed  the  districting  of  the  state 
and  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion by  districts — as  least  a large  part  of  them — and 
they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  threats  of  throwing 
the  Johnson  party  overboard  if  they  did  not  keep 
quiet.  It  is  well  if  they  have  seen  their  mistake, 
for  it  is  pretty  evident  now  that  Col.  Johnson  is 
stronger  in  Missouri  than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Col.  Benton,  is  attempting  to 
force  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  has  very 
much  endangered  his  own  position  in  Missouri.  Per- 
haps he  too  has  taken  warning  in  time. 

[Charleston  Mercury. 

Mr.  Benton  thus  notices'the  above: 

A Card.  Justice  to  my  political  friends  (against 
whom  my  imputed  opinions  are  quoted)  requires  me 
to  notice  a statement  in  the  Osage  Yeoman,  in  which 
opinions  are  attributed  to  me  which  I never  express- 
ed, as — that  I was  in  favor  of  the  district  system — that 
Colonel  Johnson  would  take  the  western  states , Sfc.  &fc. — 
The  editor  of  the  Yeoman  has  been  misinformed, 
and  I deem  it  my  duty  to  say  so,  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  my  political  friends,  seeing  the  use  which  is  made 
of  his  erroneous  statement  against  them. 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

Glasgow,  Mo.,  Aug.  23 d,  1843. 

The  Boonsville  Register,  (Loco,)  on  inserting  the 
above,  adds:  “The  above  but  poorly  corresponds 

with  Mr.  Benton’s  report  in  1826,  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
trict system.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  people 
of  Missouri  will  have  the  state  districted.  At  the 
next  election,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  man, 
who  is  opposed  to  districting,  will  be  supported  for 
Governor,  congress,  or  the  legislature.  Such  is  at 
present  the  determination  of  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  voters  of  this  slate.  It  will  be  a test  question,  and 
its  righteousness  will  carry  it  triumphantly.  The 
time  has  passed  in  Missouri,  when  one  political  party 
shall  tyrannize  over  another.  If  one  district  is  whig, 
so  let  it  be  represented  in  the  national  councils.  If 
we  democrats  cannot  beat  the  whigs  with  the  strength 
of  our  principles,  we  deserve  to  be  beaten,  but  we 
can  beat  them,  and  treat  them,  at  the  same  time,  like 
republicans,  as  we  would  have  them  treat  us,  if  they 
were  in  the  majority.  The  district  system  will  carry 
at  the  next  session  of  our  legislature,  and  it  will  make 
but  little  difference  who  opposes  it.  Remember  the 
good  old  rule — 1 Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you.'  ” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  (whig,)  remarks: — 
“We  believe  with  the  Register,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  state  will  support  no  one  for  con- 
gress, governor,  or  the  legislature,  who  is  is  opposed 
to  districting  the  state  for  the  election  of  members 
of  congress.  It  is  certainly  the  only  just  and  demo- 
cratic mode,  and  the  whigs,  to  a man,  will  be  found 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  Western  Union  (Ky.)  Democrat  says: 

“In  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  we  have  noticed  no 
less  than  seven  democratic  papers,  heretofore  the 
supporters  of  Van  Buren  for  the  next  presidency, 
which  have  hauled  down  his  flag  and  hoisted  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  Thames.  There  can  be  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  Col.  Johnson  is  the  most  popular  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  too.” 

The  Kentucky  Yeoman,  in  the  same  strain,  claims 
Kentucky  for  Colonel  Johnson,  even  against  Henry 
Clay,  and  adds  that,  “with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  lose 
the  state.” 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  held  a meeting  in  the  Park  on  the  4th  inst., 
just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention, and  organized  for  an  active  electioneering 
campaign.  The  number  that  attended  the  meeting 
is  variously  estimated,  from  one  to  five  thousand, 
with  a fair  portion  of  respectability  and  distinguish- 
ed talents.  The  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
draft  an  address,  have  performed  that  duty,  and  from 
the  tenor  of  thereof,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  design 
not  to  adhere  to  the  nomination  of  the  “democratic” 
national  convention,  if  the  district  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  not  adopted.  The  address  reached  us 
too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.  Another  meet- 
ing of  the  same  party  was  advertised  to  take  place 
in  the  Park  yesterday. 

An  article  over  the  signature  of  “One  of  the  (S.  C.) 
Convention"  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  13th 
instant,  takes  ground  at  such  direct  issue  with  Mr. 
Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  as  to  the  prelimina- 
ry voting  in  the  National  Convention  whether  by  states 
or  per  capita — that  there  seems  no  hopes  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Ritchie  insists  that  Virginia  never  ought 
to,  and  never  will  agree  to  vole  by  states  on  organ- 
izing. The  South  Carolina  writer  as  pertinaciously 
insists  that  that  is  the  right  manner  and  that  it  must 
be  conceded. 


WHO  OUGHT  TO  BE  NOMINATED. 

The  second  number  of  the  communications  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  over  the  signature 
of  “The  Voice  of  a Friend,”  inserted  in  our  last, 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a candidate.  His 
third  number  thus  treats  of  the  claims  of  other  can- 
didates of  the  same  party  for  nomination. 

No.  III. 

Gentlemen:  I am  aware  that  in  my  last  letter, 
the  publication  of  which  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
for  me  to  see,  though  I will  assume  it,  I dwelt  with 
an  ungracious  topic.  There  are  those  in  our  ranks 
entitled  to  all  respect,  who  think,  that  as  we  were 
cheated  out  of  the  election  in  1840,  and  the  people 
; have  since  come  to  their  senses,  the  member  of  the 
| party  ivho  talks  of  defeat  next  time,  with  Mr.  Van 
j Buren  as  our  candidate,  now  that  we  know  what  the 
whig  practices  were,  and  have  had  such  intervening 
victories  at  the  polls,  must  want  zeal,  or  courage,  or 
! both;  or  have  an  opaque  mental  vision,  disqualifying 
him  from  any  thing  like  a clear  insight  into  the  future; 
or  even  want  sincerity  in  the  good  old  democratic 
cause. 

As  to  the  last,  Messrs.  Editors,  I need  not  say  to 
you,  I trust,  how  wide  such  a supposition  would  be 
of  the  truth.  For  the  rest,  I have  aimed  at  showing, 
that  the  whigs,  with  their  foreign  allies,  will  have, 
and  will  use  prodigious  means  for  renewing  in  1844, 
their  old  practices,  and  may  resort  to  new  ones  that 
are  worse;  and  that  although  we  are  now  apprized 
of  the  old,  and  may  be  on  the  watch  as  to  the  new, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  counteract 
them,  no  matter  how  we  are  forearmed,  from  being 
forewarned;  and  more  difficult  with  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
from  the  causes  mentioned,  than  with  a new  candi- 
date. The  democratic  prepossession  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  is  so  naturally  with  Mr.  Van  Buren 
from  his  faithful  service,  and  sympathies  with  him 
from  having  been  turned  out,  that  perhaps  its  judg- 
ment hardly  has  fair  play,  at  first,  on  coming  to  con- 
sider how  we  shall  now  better  succeed  without,  than 
under  his  leadership.  Thence  it  is,  that  I would  fain 
hope  for  a candid  consideration  of  the  reasons 
which,  so  far,  I have  given  for  the  opinions  I have 
expressed. 

MR.  CALHOUN. 

If  I should  not  look  for  success  under  his  banner, 
I should  despair  of  it  also  under  Mr.  Calhoun’s;  al- 
though to  the  talents  and  noble  spirit  of  this  distin- 
guished son  of  the  South,  no  one  can  yield  more  hom- 
age than  I am  ready  to  do.  In  him,  also,  are  qua  ti- 
tles to  excite  feelings  that  well  nigh  border  on  en- 
thusiasm, but  he  has  been  less  uniform  in  his  course 
than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  has  in  part  proceeded 
from  the  very  force  of  his  intellect,  and  that  conse- 
quent self  reliance  which  has  led  him  to  give  the  tone 
to  others,  rather  than  take  it  from  them;  contrary  to 
the  more  even  tenor  and  staid  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  mind,  which  include  caution.  What  I 
speak  of  in  Mr.  Calhoun,  has  not  sprung  from  any 
dictatorial  spirit,  but  has  been  the  irrepressible  off- 
spring of  his  ardent  nature,  in  seeking  to  serve  and 
exalt  his  country.  Nevertheless,  the  departure  from 
uniformity,  for  I do  not  say  consistency,  to  which  I 
simply  allude,  without  designing  to  go  into  any  de- 
tails, hurts  his  general  popularity;  although  it  may 
not  impair,  but  enhance  with  portions  of  the  public, 
he  independence  and  elevation  of  his  character. — 
Horace  Walpole  says,  that  he  never  could  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Gray’s  political  opinions,  as  some- 
times he  was  on  the  side  of  authority,  sometimes  on 
that  of  the  people,  adding,  that  this  was  natural  to  a 
candid  and  ingenuous  mind;  for  that,  when  the  people 
(he  spoke  of  England,  of  course,)  “showed  gross  vices 
or  ignorance,  one  wishes  the  check  of  authority,”  and 
when  “governors  pursued  wicked  plans,  one  wishes 
for  a spirited  opposition.” 

This  reflection,  appropriately  modified,  might  sug- 
gest itself  in  considering  Mr.  Calhoun’s  long  and  bril- 
liant career  as  an  American  statesman.  Some  men 
seem  destined  to  instruct  mankind,  rather  than  go- 
vern them;  and,  in  the  complication  of  human  affairs 
and  diversity  of  human  fame,  perhaps  it  is  a tax  to 
be  paid  by  an  intellect  of  the  amplitude  and  force  of 
Mr.  Calhoun’s,  mixed  with  what  sometimes  borders 
on  refinement  in  its  pov\er  and  habit  of  analysis,  that 
it  is  more  apt  to  fail  in  gaining  immediate  popular  as- 
sent to  its  conclusions  and  its  objects,  than  can  be 
commanded  by  minds  less  gifted.  The  grand,  colos- 
sal nnnd  of  Burke,  was  of  this  texture.  No  one 
ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  him,  as  prime  minis- 
ter; yet  he  was  able  to  instruct  prime  ministers  of 
his  own  day  and  all  since,  in  maxims  of  political 
wisdom;  of  which  any  single  one  of  his  speeches, 
apart  from  all  he  wrote,  will  often  afford  the  most 
profound  and  beautiful  demonstrations.  But  Burke 
was  not  uniform  in  his  career,  any  more  than  Mr.  Cal- 
houn; the  fullness  of  mind,  its  luxuriance,  its  heat, 


its  amazing  compass,  with  the  strength  and  pomp  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  latter  even  was  sometimes 
as  philosophic  as  gorgeous,  drawing  him  off  into  ec- 
centricities. In  bringing  Mr.  Calhoun  at  all  with- 
in the  category  of  so  mighty  a man,  though  but 
to  supply  an  analogy,  I attest  the  homage  I would 
pay  to  his  parts;  and  I would  render  not  less  to  his 
purity  and  patriotism,  though  unable,  on  full  consi- 
deration, to  look  upon  him  as  a safe  candidate  for  us 
at  present. 

COLONEL  JOHNSON. 

As  little  can  1 regard  Colonel  Johnson  in  that  light, 
though  joining  in  every  tribute  to  his  patriotism,  valor, 
philanthropy,  long  services  and  wounds;  and  to  his 
time  honored  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  democratic 
cause. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Nor  Mr.  Buchanan.  None  deny  the  talents,  ser- 
vices or  great  respectability  of  this  eminent  Pennsyl- 
vanian; and  all  who  know  him,  feel  the  influence  of 
his  gentlemanly  part  and  bearing,  as  all  who  read 
them  ackowledge  the  ability  of  his  speeches  in  the 
senate.  But  1 cannot  learn  that  out  of  his  native 
slate,  where  he  is  naturally  a favorite,  there  is  any 
sufficient  indication  of  support  to  him  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  a national  selection  in  ’44.  He 
remains,  advantageously  and  prominently  before  the 
nation. 

GENERAL  CASS’  CLAIMS  TO  A NOMINATION,  ADVOCATED- 

I come  now  to  General  Cass — a name  relatively 
fresh  upon  the  list.  By  all  that  I hear,  his  name  is 
spreading  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan — his  early 
and  long  connexion  with  the  West  and  Northwest, 
having,  in  all  probability,  laid  foundations  of  attach- 
ment to  him  in  those  portions  of  the  Union.  In 
Pennsvlvania,  after  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  seems  to  be 
looked  to,  and  in  New  Jersey  has  friends.  Through- 
out the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  good  accounts  give 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  but  feeble 
support,  though  in  Philadelphia,  many  and  highly 
prominent  names  range  on  his  side.  It  would  seem, 
judging  from  the  past,  that  he  never  had  any  strong 
hold  upon  the  democracy  of  that  state,  having  lost 
its  vote  for  the  Vice  Presidency  when  on  the  ticket 
with  General  Jackson,  on  the  occasion  when  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  Wilkins  in  preference;  having  received 
it  by  only  a slender  majority  when  running  the  first 
time  as  President,  though  then  standing  in  the  imme- 
diate wake  of  Jackson’s  great  name,  anti  having  lost 
it  again,  when  running  a second  time  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1840.  And  now,  as  I have  recently  under- 
stood, the  inclination  of  that  state  in  the  interior,  alter 
going  for  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  first  instance,  is  in- 
creasing for  General  Cass. 

I have  brought  myself  to  think,  Messrs.  Editors, 
on  grounds  which  will  be  stated,  that  the  more  the 
position  of  this  relatively  new  candidate  is  surveyed, 
the  more  does  he  seem  to  be  the  man  most  likely  to 
enable  us  to  beat  the  whigs.  This  we  must  look  to, 
as  much  as  to  the  character  and  principles  of  our 
candidate.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  must  be  above 
all  exception;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  show,  by  the 
standard  of  his  life  and  actions,  the  high  ground  on 
which  General  Cass  stands,  both  as  to  principles  and 
character.  The  son  of  a revolutionary  soldier  who 
fought  in  most  of  the  hard  battles  of  the  war,  he  has 
a claim,  by  his  stock,  to  patriotic  and  courageous 
blood.  Having  gone  along,  almost  step  by  step,  with 
that  immense  portion  of  his  country  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  which,  since  he  came  into  life,  has  grown 
into  an  empire  of  civilization  of  itself,  it  is  only  since 
his  recent  return  from  an  important  mission  that  the 
book  of  his  life  has  been  well  opened  to  his  country- 
men at  large,  and  none  who  examine  it  can  fail  to 
perceive  how  full  of  national  service  it  is,  both  solid 
and  brilliant,  and  always  attesting  a high  capacity 
for  affairs. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  General  Cass 
should  have  commenced  his  public  life,  by  being  in- 
strumental in  crushing  a conspiracy  against  his  coun- 
try in  one  hemisphere,  and  have  terminated  it,  so  far, 
by  defeating  one  in  the  other.  On  first  entering  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  a disciple  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  took  a leading  part  in  measures  for  ar- 
resting Burr’s  conspiracy;  and  lately,  in  France,  he 
was  the  great  moving  cause  of  putting  down  a con- 
spiracy, or  confederacy,  whichever  name  may  be 
preferred,  of  European  Potentates  against  the  rights, 
interests,  of  sovereignly  of  his  country  upon  the 
ocean.  Always  of  the  democratic  party;  always  of 
unblemished  integrity;  always  true  to  his  duty,  what- 
ever its  nature  or  magnitude,  or  wherever  its  locali- 
ty, whether  in  the  Wisconsin  in  his  birch  canoe,  on 
the  toilsome  business  of  securing,  through  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  the  territorial  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, or  using  the  pen  in  Paris  for  her  benefit,  on  ques- 
lions  of  the  greatest  international  scope,  whilst  all 
Europe  looked  on;  firm  and  fearless  at  all  times,  yet 
uniting  qualities  alike  necessary  to  high  statesman- 
ship, calm,  prudent,  and  conciliatory — these  are  some 
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of  the  attribute's  and  circumstences  attaching  at  first 
blush  to  Gen.  Cass’  career. 

1 know  not  how  it  may  bare  been  with  others,  but, 
for  myself,  T never  saw.  until  last  .winter,  that  letter 
of  his  written  from  Paris  to  a committee  in  Philadel- 
phia, wiiO  had  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  have  his 
name  used  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  though 
it  had  been  written  some  eighteen  months  before. — 
After  reading  it,  1 thought  it  a paper  the  most  sound 
in  doctrine  and  elevated  in  tone  of  any  of  the  kind  that 
bad  before  met  my  eye  in  the  whole  range  of  candi- 
dateship  manifestoes,  if  so  I may  call  them;  for  he 
too,  as  the  latest  comer,  was  necessarily  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  them.  It  is  truly  modest;  thus  attest- 
ing, and  not  less  by  the  beauty  of  its  composition  and 
justness  of  its  reflections,  the  qualities  of  a superior 
mind.  He  avows  in  it,  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  democratic  creed;  yet,  it  is  so  liberal,  so  ex- 
empt from  ali  narrowness,  and  mere  partizan  preju- 
dice, that  it  is  unspeakably  refreshing  to  meet  with 
such  sentiments  from  such  a source,  when  we  have 
been  latterly  so  much  used  to  both  narrowness  and 
violence  from  men  in  high  places,  or  those  who  are 
seeking  them.  It  recalls  the  principles  and  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  ever  inculcated,  of  Jefferson  arid 
Madison.  He  forcibly  quotes  Mr.  Jefferson  as  an 
illustrious  instance  to  show,  that,  firmness  does 
not  means  violence;  for  that  although  coming  into 
the  administration  in  the  most  excited  state  of  feel- 
ing that  our  country  has,  perhaps,  ever  experienc- 
ed, he  left  it  with  Ihe  republican  parly  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  Ike  principles  'll  had  contended  for,  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

Now,  it  does  strike  me,  that  in  these  days,  when 
the  government  is  falling  off  from  some  of  its  good 
characteristics  in  the  executive  department,  we  want 
ai  its  head  some  virluous  and  competent  citizen  like 
this,  to  check  the  downward  course — and  perhaps 
do  it  the  belter,  from  having  been  much  detached 
from  tlie  political  arena  of  late,  and,  therefore,  free 
from  entanglements  of  all  sorts,  which,  it  is  not  irra- 
tional to  suppose,  may  have  been,  more  or  less,  spring- 
ing up  amongst  those  most  prominent  in  it. 

What  are  the  sufficient  guarantees  that  Gen.  Cass 
is  that  man,  it  may  ue  asked? 

The  very  letter  I am  referring  to  is  one — for,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  he 
his  model,  and,  above  all,  in  interpreting  the  constitu- 
tion— and  after  a life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  such 
as  he  has  passed  in  a great  variety  of  public  trusts, 
■we  should,  perhaps,  be  in  little  danger  if  we  con- 
fided in  his  own  assurances.  But  we  have,  as  we. 
ought  to  have,  where  the  occasion  is  so  momentous, 
full  assurances  beyond  words.  We  have  high  attes- 
tations from  others,  and  his  own  high  deeds.  Tbe 
three  democratic  presidents,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  General  Jackson,  gave  repeated  proofs  of 
their  abundant  confidence  in  him — and  for  his  own 
deeds,  1 would  be  much  disposed  to  say,  without  go- 
ing farther  in  this  present  letter,  though  greatly  more 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  that — 

The  man  who,  after  Hull’s  surrender,  threw  him- 
self into  the  breach,  and  did  more,  by  publications 
under  his  name,  than  any  man  in  the  nation  to  turn 
aside  the  odium  which,  under  that  disaster,  was  ris- 
iig  against  the  government,  whose  friends  were  in 
dismay,  arid  its  enemies  were  mad  with  ferocious 
joy,  in  the  double  hope  of  getting  inlo  power,  and 
stjpping  the  war;  publications,  which  exposed  him 
to  the  fiery  denunciations  from  the  federal  press, 
without  parallel  perhaps  in  our  country,  except  i:i 
the  case  of  Mr.  Madison  himself,  of  wlmin  it  is  said, 
(and  let  this  go  as  as  sample  of  its  ferocity),  that 
every  honest  man  ought  to  have  a whip  in  his  hand  to 
lash  the.  scoundrel  round  llie  world — *the  man  who 
could  face  this  in  his  country’s  cause,  may  be  said  to 
have  moral  resolution  enough  for  any  thing. 

The  man,  who,  when  at  the  Sault  Saint  Mary,  to 
procure  a cession  of  land  for  a military  post  for  Ihe 
United  States,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
hostile  Indians  three  times  the  number  of  his  own 
little  party,  one  of  whom,  a daring  and  turbulent 
chief,  hoisted  the  British  flag  in  the  Indian  camp 
within  our  boundary,  and  hoisted  it  in  de/fiance;  the 
man,  who,  as  Schoolcraft  relates,  could  then  walk 
coolly  over  to  the  lodge  of  the  hostile  chief,  haul  down 
Ihe  flag,  and  put  his  foot  upon  it,  thus  vindicating  in 
an  instant  the  American  honor  and  supremacy,  by 
the  terror  he  inspired,  though  lie  did  so  at  the  risk  of 
his  life — that  man  has  constitutional  courage,  as 
well  as  patriotism  enough  to  do  any  thing. 

The  man,  who  wrote  that  matchless  protest  (I  so 
call  his  pamphlet)  at  the  court  of  France,  thereby 
exposing  himself  to  the  bitterness  of  .the  anti-slavery 
fanaticism  in  that  hemisphere,  more  especially  iri 
England,  where  the  fanaticism  has  the  whole  press 
as  its  organ,  and  other  organs  besides,  even  to  malig- 
nant and  defamatory  peers  in  parliament,  whose  au- 
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dienre  is  Europe  and  the  world,  as  well  as  Britain— 
ihe  man  who  does  this,  in  a fearless  and  enlightened 
vindicalion  of  the  rights  of  his  country,  that  man  is 
likely,  I think,  to  have  intellectual  power  and  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  patriotism  enough,  to  do  any 
thing  which  the  national  wants,  interests  and  dignity 
could  demand  at  his  hands  in  the  presidential  office. 

I call  the  protest  referred  to,  matchless;  I must 
therefore,  as  the  term  is  strong,  ask  to  be  indulged  in 
a few  remarks  on  this  head.  Surely  it  was  so,  or  ne- 
ver would  it  have  provoked  the  matchless  wrath  of 
Lord  Brougham.  That  powerful,  though  prejudiced 
and  passionate  peer,  and  furious  abolitionist,  that, 
“universal  busy-body  and  intcrmeddler  of  the  age.” 
as  a spirited  and  accomplished  writer  in  the  Globe 
called  him,  beheld  in  tbe  sound  reasoning  and  states- 
man-like tone  of  the  protest,  death  to  his  hopes  of 
seeing  perfected  the  ever  famous  Quintuple  Treaty. 
Had  that  high-handed,  portentous  league,  reached  its 
consummation,  new,  and  a peculiar  effective  vigor, 
would  have  been  imparled  to  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal abolilion.  the  undoubted  root  of  the  league;  of 
which  Lord  Palmerston’s  instructions  to  the  English 
minister  in  Portugal,  distinctly  avowing  England’s 
deterrninal ion  to  persevere  in  her  plans  of  suppress- 
ing Ihe  slave  trade,  until  slavery  itself  was  extirpated! 
from  the  world — is  the  proof.  What  an  avowal 
What  an  attack  does  it  not  involve  on  the  domestic 
institutions  of  independent  nations!  Even  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Ponsonbv, 
in  writing  to  his  government,  was  forced  to  shrink 
bark  from  a principle  so  monstrous.  How  highly, 
then,  ought  not.  the  United  States,  especially  the 
south,  to  estimate  this  service  in  General  Cass? 

The  protest  was  matchless  in  another  sense.  He 
performed  the  service  on  his  own  estimate  of  duty. 
By  the  exercise  of  talents  of  the  first  order  at  the 
right  moment,  such  as  a great  general  will  some- 
times seize  for  deciding  a campaign  and  perhaps  the 
destinies  of  a nation,  he  broke  up  one  of  those  dan- 
gerous confederacies  among  emperors  and  kings,  to 
defeat  which  is  supposed,  in  the  history  of  states,  to 
call  for  the  full  interposition  of  national  influence 
and  authority,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever  effected  with- 
out it — seldom  with  it.  unless  broken  to  pieces  by 
arms.  The  honor  to  Gen.  Cass  is  therefore  as  sig- 
nal as  the  service  he  rendered;  and  the  conduct  of 
his  own  government  towards  him,  does  but  augment 
his  fame. 

1 should  get  beyond  my  limits,  if  I attempted  to 
review  all  the  deep  mischiefs  that  lurked  in  the 
Quintuple  Treaty,  but  must  not  pass  them  by  entire- 
ly. The  whole  eastern  coast  of  America,  south  of 
the  32d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  came  within  its  gi- 
gantic sweep.  No  vessel  of  the  contracting  parties 
could  ever  have  been  approaching  Charleston,  or 
Richmond,  or  New  York,  with  a cargo  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  south  of  Savannah;  or  have  been 
going  from  any  of  these  ports  of  ours  with  a cargo, 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  south  of  Savannah,  with- 
out risk  of  being  searched  for  slaves  by  British 
cruisers,  t lie  voyage  stopped,  and  the  vessel  ordered 
to  some  British  court  of  admiralty  lor  adjudication. 
Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  Ihe  words  of  the  treaty 
prove  it.  The  space  for  British  search,  com- 
prehended full  seventy-seven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude! It  might  have  been  exercised  upon  all  vessels 
as  above,  in  the  very  Gulf  of  Mexico  itself,  going 
to  or  from  New  Orleans.  What  a blow  to  ourcom- 
mercial  interests  was  therefore  warded  off — what  a 
door  foreclosed  against  British  dominion  upon  the 
seas — and  against  her  anti-slavery  fanaticism,  work- 
ing upon  the  seas,  that  it  might  do  its  work  more 
thoroughly  and  quickly  upon  the  land.  Here  is  the 
key  lo  Lord  Brougham’s  rage — the  defeat  of  that] 
monstrous  treaty  by  the  talents,  sagacity,  and  pa- 1 
triotism  of  General  Cass.  His  attack  upon  him  is- 
without  a parallel,  since  Wedderburne’s  attack  upon 
Dr.  Franklin.  It  exceeded  that  in  outrage,  as 
Franklin  was  not  then  the  representative  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Strange  to  say.  General  Cass  was  exposed  to  both 
indignity  and  injustice  from  his  own  government  for 
the  noble  part  lie  acted  in  France.  The  proof  is  on 
record,  or  we  might  want  faith  in  such  a charge.  It 
is  contained  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  himself,  carried  on  mainly  after  his  re- 
( urn  from  France — but  never  was  retribution  sooner 
brought  about,  as  far  as  the  parties  were  concerned, 
though  tiie  public  will  not  soon  forget  to  what  a la- 
meniable  extent, great  principles  were  forgotten  in 
the  treatment  General  Cass  received.  His  own  vic- 
tory over  Mr.  Webster  was  complete,  triumphant. 
No  two  judgments  can  d i tie r about  this — the  whole 
correspondence  being  read.  Let  me  give  a single 
specimen,  it  forms  an  item  in  our  political  history, 
memorable  and  instructive,  considering  the  distin- 
guished actors  in  the  scene. 

General  Cass  had  objected  to  the  80  gun  squadron 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  that  it  had  no 


provision  renouncing  the  British  claim  to  search  our 
vessels  for  slaves.  Hereupon  the  secretary  of  state 
mounted  upon  stilts.  He  says  in  reply,  what!  ask 
renunciation  by  trealy  of  an  unjust  pretension!  no,  I 
knew  too  well  what  I was  about;  the  nation  doing 
that,  would  weaken  its  own  cause:  it  would  be  like 
asking  a treaty  stipulation  not  to  destroy  our  towns 
in  time  of  peace,  or  to  abstain  from  any  other  enor- 
mity; the  United  States  stand  upon  their  own  rights 
and  power  in  all  matters  of  that  sort;  they  ask,  they 
want,  no  treaty  stipulation — fie,  Mr.  Cass,  I should 
have  thought  better  things  of  you;  O fie!  Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  official  rebuke,  and  note  the  italics. 

Nov/  hear  General  Cass.  He  rejoins;  Foil  talk 
so;  you,  Mr.  Webster;  i/mt.who  in  this  very  negotia- 
tion wanted  Lord  Ashburton  to  go  into  the  question 
of  impressment!  you,  who  urged  him  to  it,  contrary 
to  his  wishes  and  known  determinations;  you,  who 
made  him  write  about  it,  and  would  write  yourself, 
although  he  did  not  desire  to  write;  you,  who  want- 
ed an  express  treaty  stipulation,  yes,  a renuncia- 
tion, at  this  day  of  our  power,  against  renewals  of 
that  outrage,  an  outrage  (horror  of  horrors)  for 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  we  made  her  answer  with 
her  blood!!  you  assume  superior  spirit  and  sagacity, 
you  put  on  superior  patriotism,  you  talk  of  treaty 
stipulations! 

Such,  in  effect,  was  the  retort.  I do  injustice  to 
its  language  wishing  to  condense  the  whole  passage. 
In  acknowledging  the  letter  1 hat  contained  it,  Mr. 
Webster  remarked,  that  he  had  “hastily  glanced  at 
one  or  two  of  its  first,  pages,  but  would  peruse  it 
more  carefully;  and  if  he  thought  there  was  occa- 
sion, he  would  write  to  him  again.”  But  he  never 
wrote  again.  The  whole  letter  had  a power  of  right 
reason  in  it,  and  right  feeling,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Mr.  W’ebster,  with  all  his  admitted  ability, 
to  answer.  Silence  was  his  only  refuge.  To  this 
there  could  be  no  objection;  but  with  signal  injus- 
tice to  General  Cass,  his  letter  was  treated  as  private. 
It  was  not  put  on  the  files,  and  therefore  not  published 
by  the  government,  although  Mr.  Webster’s  letter, 
which  had  so  justly  provoked  this  overwhelming  re- 
tort, was  published,  nor  was  it  the  only  letter  of  the 
general’s  not  comprehended  in  the  government’s 
publication  of  this  remarkable  correspondence.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  Was  not  treated  worse  when  the  senate 
rejected  him  as  minister  to  England,  than  General 
Cass  was  treated  by  the  government  on  getting  back 
from  the  French  mission— not  so  bad.  It  was  shame- 
ful. Mr.  Van  Buren  had  rendered  no  illustrious  ser- 
vice in  England  as  General  Cass  had  done  in  France, 
no  opportunity  having  offered  to  him. 

Where  Mr.  Webster  was,  and  what  doing,  when 
England  was  lowering  her  proud  flag  upon  the  ocean 
to  our  stars  and  stripes,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
unequalled  outrage  of  impressment,  a renunciation  of 
which,  by  trealy,  he  begged  from  Lord  Ashburton, 
without  getting  it,  the  journals  of  congress  could 
tell.  Where  General  Cass  was,  and  what  doing, 
our  history  could  also  tell,  and  tell  with  nothing  but 
advantage  and  glory  to  him.  But  I will  proceed  in 
my  next  letter  to  call  attention  to  other  parts  of  his 
public  service. 

A VOICE  FROM  A FRIEND. 
August  22,  1843. 

Question  as  to  the  manner  of  choosing  dele- 
gates to  the  “Democratic”  National  Conven- 
tion further  oiscusspo. 

The  prompt  and  decisive  proceedings  of  the  Sy- 
racuse convention  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the 
, account  of  their  proceedings,  in  this  number.  Mean- 
time the  discussion  is  thus  continued. 

A correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the 
8th,  dates, 

“ ir/itie  Sulphur  Springs,  (Va.)  September,  1843. 

Since  my  sojourn  in  the  transmontane  region  of 
this  state,  Whither  I came  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health,  the  Mercury  occasionally  pays  me  a visit.  The 
instructive  controversy  going  on  between  you  and 
■‘South  Carolina”  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  and  his  supposed  New  York  corres- 
pondent on  the  other,  has  excited  here  a good  deal  of 
interest.  Upon  the  light  understanding  and  action 
of  the  democracy  concerning  the  points  involved,  de- 
pends the  success  of  the  proposed  national  conven- 
tion. The  district  system  beyond  all  cavil  is  the 
popular  one,  and  unless  it  be  adopted,  the  voice  of 
the  people  will  as  certainly  he  suppressed.  I have 
not  conversed  with  one  Virginian,  arid  the  number 
here  is  large,  who  approves  of  the  plan  so  zealously 
advocated  by  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  object  of  that  dis- 
tinguised  tactician  is  clearly  to  consolidate  the  vote 
of  the  state,  and  thereby  to  deprive  Mr.  Calhoun  of 
the  support  which  it  is  admitted  m a fair  trial,  he 
would  receive  from  a large  portion  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 
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been  rc-cntedlv  asked. 
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whether 
the  derision  ot  a c 
1 have  invariably  in 
\ if  it  be  a convention  of  the  people,  mid  ven 


ten 


fail. 
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Our  questions  were  in  the  following 


hhiw  in  the.  ease  of  the  national  convention  this  is 

o mode  proposed  to  obviate  a i 1 ditfiotillics.  ‘‘We 

■ j | ;u.lV0  a|)  ihe.se  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  eon-  “1.  Do  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  in  Virginia 
When  it  meets,  let  a majority*  say  bow  j intend  to  adhere  ‘imcoiftproinisingly’  to  this  princi- 
tiie  proceedings  are  corUmted  on  fair  and  equitable  prln  I each  delegation  shall  vote.-who  are  'members-and  pie  that  each  stale  has  the  right  to  determine  how 
eU&.- otherwise  not.  In  the  deliberations  of  a body  every  other  disputed  point.”  All  this  seems  very  , its  delegates  shall  be  appointed,  how  many  there 
of  mere  political  managers,  the  highest  consider- ! reasonable,  especially  to  those  who  think  they  can  shall  be,  and  how  they  shall  vote  in  the  convention, 
tions  would  forbid  her  from  participating.  With  ail , settle  it  their  own  way.  But  do  they  not  ice  how,  11 ‘w H Hns^o  ,ea ve  the  decision  of  these, 

on  which  there  are 
to  the  decision  of 

universal  that,  if  by  party  machinery  he  become  the  j will  call  in  questiun  the  seals  of  hall  the  membors- 
nominee  of  the  convention,  he  cannot  be  elected,  j for  instance:  two  delegations  may  present  them- j 
Hence  the  importance  of  quickly  determining  the  selves  lrom  the  same  state  one  elected  and  com- 


sinceritA  I assure  yon  that  I have  not  conversed  with  at  the  very  outset,  this  postponing  the  settlement  of,  2.  Are  they  willing  to  leaxetl 
one  person  whose  lirst  choice  for  the  presidency  is  these  preliminary  questions  will  breed  misc  left  1 lie  . and  other  preliminary  questions,  o 
the  s-a.re  of  Kmdechook.  The  belief  seems  to  lie  very  first  action  of  the  convention  may  be  one  which  or  may  be  a dil.erence  ol  opinion, 

. • ° . .1  . : c t ^ i, ; i .a  imonmo  th.  I will  poll  in  nnpst  inn  the  seals  of  halt  tlie  members — the  majority  ot  the  states,  and  to 


great  points  at  stake  between  the  divisions  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  is  simply  a question,  whe- 
ther the  voice  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their 
delegates  in  convention,  shall  triumph,  or  the  dele- 
gates in  eacli  state  shall  specie  the  opinions  of  a ma- 
jority ol'  their  own  number,  irrespective  of  what 
the  people  think,  or  inav  have  instructed  them  to  do. 
The  states  must  be  placed  on  a footing  of  equality. 
A few  members  of  the  confederacy  will  not  no  per- 
mitted to  substitute  tlieir  will  fur  that  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  land.  In  a word,  the  convention  must 
be  composed  not  of  the  representatives  of  states, 
but  of  tile  people  of  the  states.  Otherwise,  its  pro- 
ceedings cannot,  and  ought  not  to  tie  binding.  In  re- 
ference to  your  suggestion,  that  the  voice  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  stales  should  govern,  Mr.  Ritchie 
asks*  the  question,  how  is  that  voice  to  be  ascertain- 
ed? My  reply  is,  that  if  it  appear  that  a majority  of 
the  states  have  adopted  tile  district  system,  let  that 


missioned  by  a caucus  or  convention-,  the  other  d i- 


njority  of  the  states,  and  to  abide  by  their  de- 
cision, ascertained  by  an  appeal,  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  Indiana  central  committee,  on  the  prelimina- 
ry cpiestion  as  to  the  time  uf  the  meeting  of  the  con- 


conquering  zeal  which  such  treatment  of  one  ano- 
prevail;  if  the  Virginia,  or  any  o’lier  plan,  be  that  j ther  will  ever  inspire, 
their  guide.  Can  Mr.  Ritchie  suggest  any  other  There  is  one  view  so  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
mode  of  securing  Hie  ascendancy  of  the  popular  j right  of  each  of  tlie  parties  to  have  a voice  in  trie 
principle,  yet  so  consonant  with  the  freedom  ami  in-  | mode  of  electing  as  well  as  the  voting  ol  the  dele- 
clependence  of  the  states?  If  this  do  not  constitute  gations  of  the  other  slates,  that  it  is  surprising  one 


reel,  from  the  people,  elected,  otic  from  a emigres-  vention? 
sional  district;— which  are  the  ti  ue  men— the  right-  j “I  hope  the  Enquirer  will  give  an  explicit  answer 
ful  representatives  of  tlie  people?  who  shall  vote  on  to  both,  and  say,  also,  if  Virginia  ‘uncomp.-omising- 
the  question  as  to  which  is  entitled  to  the  seals?  Jy  insists’ on  more  than  seventeen  delegates  in  tlie 
Again — one  stale  sends  as  many  delegates  as  she  lias  ■ convention.'” 

votes  for  electors — another  sends  five  or  ten  for  each  j 'j’|iu  Enquirer  docs  not  understand  what  is  meant 
elector — hovv  shall  they  vote  on  all  these  prelimina- ! jrl  the  second  question,  and  asks,  if  it  is  proposed  to 
ry  questions?  Is  it  riot  clear  that  a thousand  sources  ^ o-jve  to  Delaware  the  same  weight  in  determining 
of  discord  will  be  opened?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  t fueso  preliminary  points,  that  we  would  give  New 

say  that  no  state  which  proposes  to  participate  with  I York? 

her  sisters  in  this  most  important  proceeding,  lias  a | When  Indiana  proposed  to  leave  it  to  a majority  of 
right  to  say  a word  before  hand  as  to  the  principles  | //JC  stales  to  decide  the  disputed  preliminary  question 
on  which  those  states  shall  meet  tier  in  that  conven- 1 when  the  convention  should  meet,  by  which  that,  im- 
lion?  Shall  we  go  there  to  quarrel  and  wrangle,  or'  portent,  point  has  been  most,  satisfactorily  settled,  the 
by  a reasonable,  and  fair  adjustment  before  htlnd,  as-  j proposition  was  so  plain  that  no  one  called  for  ex- 
seinble  in  good  feeling,  consult  in  candor,  decide  in  j planaliotis.  By  that  proposition,  Dela  ware  and  N. 
good  faith,  and  thus  induce  the  warm,  hearty,  all  j York,  and  each  and  every  other  one  of  the  states 


tlie  rule  for  the  government  of  the  convention,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  meeting; or  if  there 
lie,  one  of  two  results  will  take  place:  the  large  states, 
counting  as  states,  but  voting  per  capita,  will  nomi- 
nate the  president,  or  cliques  of  wily  politicians  wull 
effect  tint  object.  Entertaining  as  1 do  a high  re- 
spect, personally  and  politically,  for  Mr.  Van  Bo- 
ren, 1 cannot  think,  that  the  movements  of  many  of 
liis  friends  to  avoid  an  untrammelled  expression  of 
the  popular  sentiment  is  approved  by  him.  But  if 
that  be  bis  design,  then  is  his  defeat  certain.  In  my 
judgment,  in  no  event  can  he  reach  the  presidential 
chair.  At  any  rate,  they  representatives  of  the  state3 
here  assembled,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  before 
tlie  people,  to  whose  fiat  alone  in  the  matter  before 
us  the  patriot  should  submit,  Calhoun,  in  a match 
race  with  the  New  Yorker,  would  be  put  into  office 
almost  ny  acclamation.  Idas  the  rutnoi  readied  you 
of  a probable  coalition  between  Van  , Buren’s  and 
Johnson’s  friends?  The  supporters  of  tlie  former 
think,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  old  Kentqckian 
may  be  quieted  i > y the  oiler  of  the  subordinate  but 
money-making  slation  lie  lias  already  filled.  This  is 
a vile  calumny,  so  far  as  the  western  tavorite  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  future  will  prove  it  to  be  so.  Re- 
spectfully.” 

Ttic  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  Gtli  Inst,  says: 

“It  is  said,  let  every  slate  chouse  itsdelegates  as  it 
pleases — arid  direct,  as  it  chooses,  how  they  shall 
vole.  We  have  asked  over  and  over,  where  is  the 
equality  or  propriety  of  tli  is  rule,  and  the  answer  we 
get  is,  that  it  is  usage,  or  that  it  is  a right  eacli  state 
lias  for  itself,  and  that  it  is  insolent  dictation  in  any 
one  state  to  have  a word  to  say  as  to  how  its  neigh- 
bor shall  do  as  to  its  own  delegation.  Now  as  to 
usage,  we  have  in  a previous  article,  shown  that  the 
usages  of  our  party  are  too  recent,  too  various — too 
unsettled  to  bo  of  binding  precedent — in  other  words, 
that  there  are  no  such  usages.  But  there  is  more  in 
tlie  other  reply:  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  fair 
enough  that  in  a matter  of  this  sort,  each  state  should 
be  entitled  to  choose  her  delegates  as  she  pleases, 
and  to  direct  also  how'  they  shall  vote;  in  other  words, 
if  New  York  choose  to  send  Mr.  Wright  alone  to 
cast  34  votes,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it — or  if  she 
choose  to  send  34  delegates  with  orders  to  vote  as  he 
directed  tl)cm,  they  must  obey,  and  the  convention 
submit.  That  may  and  would  be  ail  very  true,  if 
the  other  slates  consent  to  enter  into  a convention  so 
organized.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  that 
when  states  or  individuals  agree  to  meet  and  consult 
and  settle  any  matter  of  importance  to  themselves, 
eacli  lias  a right  to  know'  before  hand  on  what  princi- 
ples tlie  matter  is  to  be  settled — when  these  are 
agreed  upon,  then  all  who  agree  to  gain  to  the  consul* 
talion  are  bound  by  tlie  result.  But  if  one  state  or 
individual  insists  upon  a mode  of  proceeding  or  de- 
ciding which  gives  an  advantage  over  the  others, 
there  is  no  reason  in  saying,  we  will  not  settle  this 
before  hand,  but  alter  we  get  into  consultation  and 
get  you  bound  to  abide  the  result,  then  we  will  fix 
the  rules  of  proceeding  by  a majority. 


could  doubt,  after  it  is  slated.  The  voles  of  tlie  ma- 
jority, when  the  convention  is  once  organized,  will 
determine  all  matters  before  it — then  the  votes  of 
other  states  rnay  decide  what  any  one  stale  may  liuve 


were  treated  as  equals — sovereign — independent 
states—  a majority  of  whose  votes,  cast  as  states,  was 
to  decide  this  first  great  preliminary  question,  on 
which  bung  the  very  existence  itself  of  the  conven- 
tion. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  prop  isition 
came  from  Indiana,  and  from  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
friends — that  in  acquiescing,  iri  the  first  place,  tu  it, 
and  in  adopting  it  as  a precedent  for  our  second  pro- 
position above,  wc  are  yielding  to  a compromise  for  un- 
ion and  harmony.  As  that  proposition  came  from 


to  do — ought  not  that  state  to  iiave  a word,  or  voice  j Indiana,  Delaware,  and  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
in  settling  the  mode  ol  selecting  the  delegates  who  arid  .Virginia  were  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality, 


are  to  decide  her  action,  and  the  mode  of  tlie  votin 
of  those  who  are  t > Iiave  ttie  control  of  her  conduct? 
Is  it  reasonable  that  she  should  agree  to  be  rilled, 
without  agreeing  before  hand  as  to  tlie  mode  of  se- 
lecting those  who  are  to  rule  her?  or  knowing  how 
they  are  to  meet  her  and  vote  on  tlie  questions  of  in- 
terest, right  and  duty  common  to  them  ail?  What 
are  the  questions  to  be  settled  by  this  general  coun- 
cil of  tlie  party?  Who  shall  be  president?  Well,  to 
do  tiiis  satisfactorily,  lie  must  be  the  choice  of  the 
party.  Now  who  constitutes  the  party?  The  peo- 
ple— the  men  who  are  ruled,  who  pay  taxes,  do  mili- 
tary duty,  bear  the  burthens  of  the  government,  ami 
have  iri  case  of  war  to  light  her  battles?  or  is  it  the 
cauciissers,  the  managers,  the  cliques,  the  intriguers, 
and  the  office-seekers,  who  live  on  thb  labor  of  others? 
If  tlie  former,  why  shall  they  not  he  heard,  and  their 
voice  and  wishes  respected  through  tlie  delegates 
they  may  choose  for  themselves,  rather  than  by 
those  packed  on  them  by  the  latter?  Is  it  unreason- 
able that  tlie  democrats  of  those  states  ycAo  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  as  they  tuis/i,  and  to  speak  through  their 
own  delegates,  should  insist  that  when  t hey  come  in 
candor  and  good  faith  to  ask  “who  do  the  democrats, 
the  people  of  the  other  states,  prefer?”  that  they 
shall  receive  their  reply  from  the  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  from  those  whom  their  guardians,  self- 
constituted  guardians,  have  chosen  and  appointed  fur 
them?  Shall  we  be  expected,  if  a majority  of  such 
choose  our  candidate,  to  yield  the  true,  genuine, 
real,  bona  fide  wishes  of  our  people,  our  party,  to  such 
manufactured  spurious  sentiment?  and  to  do  it  too, 
with  a hearty  amen?  No,  no,  such  a game  would  lie 
to  stake  genuine  coin  against  gilded  counters — the 
people  and  their  rights  against  fictions  and  men  of 
straw.  The  people  are  worth  mure  a thousand  fold 
than  such  substitutes.  They  are  the  Support  of 
power — power  itself,  and  let  them  be  its  fuunlain, 
us  source  and  its  pure  spring.” 

The  MANNER  OF  VOTING  IN  THR  MPe-IIPCRARIC”  N 4- 

tional  Convention. 

Upon  this  point,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Burenand 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  seem  likely  to  be  at  im- 
mediate issue.  The  writer  over  the  signature  of 
“A  MEMBER  OR  THE  (S.  C.)  CONVENTION”  in  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  who  appears  to  be  recognized 
as  “speaking  by  authority,”  says; 

“Circumstances  which  I trust  will  not  again  occur, 
have  prevented  my  replying  earlier  to  the  enquiry  of 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

i regret  to  see,  thatthe  editor  of  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer has  not  been  able  to  answer  my  questions,  ex- 
cept by  calling  for  explanations,  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  all  our  aims  to  be  explicit,  we  should  so  of- 


on  whi  li  (heir  sovereign  rights,  as  stales,  entitled 
them  to  stand.  The  friends  of  ail  the  other  demo- 
cratic candidates  yielded  to  it.  arid  by  it,  tlie  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  has  been  satisfactorily 
fixed  for  May,  1844.  As  a friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  on  behalf  of  his  other  friends  in  South  Caroli- 
na, I proposed  to  take  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
settling  tlie  other  preliminary  questions,  not  less  im- 
portant or  less  necessary  to  the  union  and  harmony 
of  the  party. 

I det  propose,  as  Indiana  did,  to  give  Delaware  and 
every  other  Mate,  an  equai  vote  with  New  York  and 
South  Carolina— and  if  the  rule  was  good  for  the 
important  preliminary  question  of  Hie  time  of  meet- 
ing, why  not  hold  equally  so  for  all  the  other  preli- 
minary questions?  1 see  nothing  more  startling  in  it 
now,  than  1 did  then.  Thu  proposition  is  as  plain 
now  as  iL  was  then — the  small  and  middle  sized 
states  are  equally  as  worthy  of  respect  and  as  much 
entitled  to  Itieir  right  of  an  equal  vote  now,  and  on 
this  question,  as  they  were  then,  and  on  that.  It  was 
unquestioned  then,  and  why  should  it  bs  now?  In 
making  the  constitution,  they  consulted  and  voted  as 
slates  and  equals;  in  adopting  it,  they  voted  as  states 
and  equals;  on  amendments  to  the  constitution,  un- 
der its  5th  article,  they  now  votes  as  states  and 
equals;  and  in  voting  in  tlie  house  of  representatives 
for  president,  tinder  the  2d  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, they  vote  as  states  and  equals — why  then 
should  they  be  degraded  from  this  equality,  and  be 
sunk  into  subordinates  to  New  York  auJ  Virginia? 

I trust  that  the  mother  of  state  rights  will  not  be 
the  leader  in  trampling  under  fool  the  few  of  them 
that  are  left  to  tlie  small  and  weak  states. 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  above,  the  Rehmond  Enquirer  of  the  I2th 
inst.,  replies  in  the  following  decisive  language. 

It  was  but  in  our  last  paper,  that  we  stated  from 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  what  it  supposed  to  be  tfie 
intention  of  the  “Member  of  the  State  Convention.” 
The  Mercury  left  tlie  impression  on  the  mind,  that, 
by  the  majority  of  stales,  he  meant  the  majority  of  the 
party.  No  sooner,  however,  does-  tlie  Mercury  ex- 
press its  own  views  of  the  matter,  than  “that  Mem- 
ber” himself  comes  forth  to  contradict  the  con- 
struction, It  is  rather  strange,  that  these  gentlemen 
do  not  better  understand  each  other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  article,  that  “A 
Member  of  the  Convention,”  who  speaks  by  authori- 
ty for  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly proposes  to  give  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island 
an  equal  vote  with  New  York  and  Virginia,  in  de 
eiding' upon  the  organization  of  the  national  conven" 
lion  and  the  mode  of  voting  in  that  body.  He  place" 
.these  important  questions  on  exactly  the  same  foo3 
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ing  as  that  of  the  time  when  the  convention  should 
meet:  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Indiana,  and  un- 
der the  lead  of  other  states,  was  in  a spirit  of  com- 
promise, decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  day.  We 
would  premise,  that  the  proposition  of  Indiana  was 
couched  in  obscure  terms — the  circular  of  her  com- 
mittee referring  the  decision  of  time  to  “a  majority 
of  the  republican  parly,"  while  their  concluding  reso- 
lution refers  it  to  “a  majority  of  states."  We  will 
admit,  that  the  time  was  fixed,  in  some  degree,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Indiana; 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  we  should  adopt  the 
same  course  in  the  settlement  of  these  other  great 
questions?  No  important  principle  was  supposed  to 
be  at  stake  in  the  decision  of  the  time  of  meeting  in 
convention;  it  was  a mere  question  of  expediency; 
moreover,  there  could  be  but  one  time  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  convention — while,  on  the  contrary , many 
momentous  questions  were  involved  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  organization  of  the  convention,  and 
among  the  rest,  whether  a state  had  not  the  right  of 
deciding,  in  her  own  rvay,  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates. arid  the  manner  in  which  they  would  repre- 
sent her  strength  in  the  convention.  Again,  unlike 
the  question  of  time,  which  necessarily  must  be  one 
and  the  same,  the  manner  of  representation  in  the 
convention  admits  of  a variety  of  views,  which  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  convention,  without  interfering 
with  its  existence,  or  high  functions.  With  the  light 
now  shed  upon  the  views  of  South  Carolina,  by  her 
able  exponent,  we  are  bound,  emphatically  to  reply, 
without  further  consultation  with  the  republicans  of 
Virginia,  that  Virginia  will  never  consent  to  leave 
the  decision  of  these  grave  questions  to  “a  majority 
of  the  states,”  where  Delaware  shall  have  the  same 
vote  as  New  York.  Any  argument,  in  favor  of  such 
equal  weight,  would  equally  assert  the  right  of  De- 
laware to  as  many  representatives  in  Congress  as  N. 
York,  and  what  republican  would  consent  to  such  a 
vast  disproportion  of  political  power?  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a man  in  Virginia,  who  would 
agree  to  the  proposition  to  place  Virginia  on  the 
same  fooling  with  Rhode  Island,  in  the  decision  of 
matters  which  involves  such  great  principles.  In  re- 
ply to  the  precedents  quoted  by  the  writer,  in  which 
the  slates  have  equal  votes,  we  have  to  say,  that  his 
scheme  was  never  adopted  in  either  of  the  national 
conventions  hitherto  held,  and  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  our  confederation.  We  are 
for  giving  to  every  state  its  sovereign  strength;  but 
can  never  consent,  that  on  grave  questions,  not  regu- 
lated or  required  by  the  constitution  itself,  Virginia 
should  reduce  her  strength  to  that  of  Delaware.  In- 
stead of  the  rights  of  the  small  states  being  “tram- 
pled under  foot,”  are  they  not  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  their  equal  representation  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
where  we  rejoice  to  see  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
stales,  small  and  great,  fully  represented?  And,  in 
the  electoral  college,  is  not  their  sovereignty  equally 
established,  by  the  allowance  of  two  electors  for 
every  state,  over  and  above  the  number  of  members 
of  congress?  Does  not,  also,  this  grand  principle 
prevail  in  the  representation  in  the  national  conven- 
tion? Can  the  small  states  justly  ask  more? — andean 
they  desire  to  control  the  larger  states  in  the  man- 
ner of  putting  forth  their  strength  in  that  body 
which  is  to  select  a candidate  for  the  presidency, 
which  may  be  in  fact  almost  tantamount  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  itself?  We  trust,  that  South 
Carolina  will  see  the  impolicy  of  her  views,  and 
will  not  press  this  plan,  which  we  feel  justified  in 
distinctly  repeating,  Virginia  can  never  accede  to. 
Heaven  knows,  that  Virginia  has  stood  up  for  state 
rights,  whilst  so  many  other  states  have  abandoned 
them  to  the  usurpation  of  the  federal  government; — 
but  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that  she  tramples  them 
under  foot,  when,  under  the  compromises  of  the 
constitution,  she  claims  the  proportionate  to  weight 
allowed  to  her  in  the  election  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic: 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY-NO.  IV. 


Messrs.  Gales  Sf  Seaton:  The  statistical  tables 
accompanying  the  census  being  for  1840,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  that  year  will  be  takenjin  connexion 
with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  U. 
States  is  furnished  by  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
principal  object  in  writing  is  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men  of  business  and  of  capital  to  the  great  profits 
that  are  to  be  made  by  a direct  foreign  trade  with  the 
interior  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  cities  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
nati are  at  the  present  time  surrounded  by  a larger 
population  than  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  had  to  depend  on  for  business  in  1820;  and 
this  population  is  doubling  every  twelve  and  a half 
years,  and  with  it  business  doubles  also.  The  fol- 


lowing table  (No.  7)  shows  the  quantity  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  agricultural  produce  and  stock 
of  the  valley  and  of  the  Atlantic  strip,  and  the  value 
of  each  at  the  prices  of  those  articles  in  the  valley: 
Table  No.  7 — Showing  the  quantity  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  in  the  Atlantic  strip,  and  their  value  at  the  prices  of 
those  articles  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


Mississippi  valley 

Ouauniy. 

Price. 

Dollars. 

items. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 
Indian  corn 
P01  a toes 
Oais 
Wool 
Hemp 

50,510,248 
1.443.365 
6.528.79' 
2.450,775 
246,504,46b 
20.323  890 
65,245. 39( 
14,819  368 
52,927 

60  cts  per  bus 
50  do  do 
50  do  do 
60  do  do 
20  do  do 
15  do  do 
15  do  do 
30  cts  per.  lb. 
565  per  ton 

30,306,148 
721  687 
3,264,399 
1,475,865 
49,300,892 
3,049,333 
9,786.808 
4,445,810 
3,440,255 

105,791,197 

Animals. 
Horses,  mules 
Neat  catile 
Sheep 
Swine 

2.643,189 

7.992,070 

8.474,896 

17,119,068 

550  each 
$20  per  head 
#3  do 

•S4  do 

132,159,450 
159,841,400 
25,424  688 
68,476  272 

385,301,810 

Staples. 

Tobacco 

Colton 

Sugar 

Rice 

113,241,279 

1,108.899 

117.899.S0i 

4,562,039 

3 cents  pr.  Ib. 
535  per  bale 

4 cents  per  lb 

3 do 

3,397,233 

3S,911,465 

4,715.592 

136,861 

47,161,156 

538.854163 

Atlantic  strip. 

Quaiitll  y. 

Price. 

Dollars. 

Items. 

Wheat 

Barley 

live 

Buckwheat 

Indian  corn 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Wool 

Hemp 

34.312,844 
2,717.869 
12,1  16,769 
4,831,963 
131.027,412 
87.969, 161 
57.826.951 
20,932,747 
32,325 

60  cts  per  bus 
50  do  do 
50  do  do 
60  do  do 
20  do  do 
15  do  do 
15  do  do 
30  do  do 
$65  per  ton 

20.587,706 
1,358,934 
6,058,384 
2 899,180 
26  205.4S2 
1,319,537 
867,404 
6,294,833 
2,101,125 

67,692  585 

Animals. 
Horses,  mules 
Neat  catile 
Sheep 
Swine 

1 692.4S0 
6,979.516 
10.836,478 
9,182,225 

$50  each 
$20  per  head 
S3  do 

84  do 

84,624.000 
139,590,320 
32  509.434 
36,728,900 

293,452,654 

Staples. 

Tobacco 

Colton 

Sugar 

Rice 

105.922,040 
647.722 
21,719. 106 
76  279,383 

3 cents  per  lb 
535  per  bale 
t cents  per  ib. 
3 do 

3,177.661 

22,670,271 

868,764 

2,288,381 

29,005,077 

390,150,316 

difference. 

148,703  847 

Trying  this  produce  by  a standard  of  value  in  this 
way,  it  is  seen  that  the  produce  of  the  valley  exceeds 
that  of  the  Atlantic  strip  $148,703,847,  being  more 
than  one-third  larger.  The  real  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Atlantic  strip  is  much  more  than  one- 
half  higher  than  this  estimate;  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  we  ascertain  by  it  that  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  the  valley  is  one-third  higher  than  that  of 
the  strip.  It  is  now  proposed  to  ascertain  what  va- 
lue each  section  contributes  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  will  begin  at  the  Atlantic 
strip,  and  having  found  out  what  its  surplus  is,  will 
set  the  value  down  as  its  share  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1840.  This  amount  being  deducted 
from  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  of  a like  article, 
the  difference  will  be  the  amount  furnished  by  the 
valley.  In  this  way  a tolerably  correct  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  exports  of  each. 

Political  economists  allow  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  produce  of  grain  and  potatoes  for  seed,  and 
three  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat,  and  six  and  a half 
of  the  other  grains  and  potatoes — except  oats— to 
each  person  of  the  population  for  food.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  Atlantic  strip  in  1840  was  34,312,884 
bushels;  from  this  33,629  253  bushels  for  seed  and 
food  of  man  being  deducted,  leave  a surplus  of  683,- 
631  bushels:  equal  to  136,726  barrels  of  flour;  which 
at  $6  per  barrel,  are  in  value  $820,356,  the  amount 
of  flour  furnished  by  it  for  export.  The  crop  of  bar- 
ley, rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  was  238,663,- 
179  bushels,  from  this  79,948,252  bushels  for  seed 


and  food  of  man  being  deducted,  leaves  158,714,927 
bushels;  the  oats  crop — deducting  seed — being  added 
to  this,  itgives  210,273,183  bushels:  being  the  surplus 
left  on  hand  for  food  of  stock  or  for  export.  Out  of 
this  surplus  it  is  assumed  that  one-half  of  the  exports 
of  these  articles  was  furnished.  Of  the  animals  or 
animal  food,  it  is  not  probably  the  exports  were  much 
and  the  whole  exports  of  that  kind  is  assumed  to 
have  been  furnished  by  the  valley.  The  crop  of  to- 
bacco being  nearly  equal  in  each  section,  one-half  the 
exports  is  assigned  to  each.  As  the  valley  raises  but 
little  rice,  the  whole  exports  of  that  article  belong  to 
the  Atlantic  strip.  Its  cotton  crop  was  647,722  bales, 
of  450  pounds  to  the  bale;  from  which  297,288  bales 
consumed  in  the  United  States  being  deducted,  leaves 
a surplus  of  350,434  bales;  which,  at  $43  76  per  bale, 
are  in  value  $15,334,991,  the  amount  of  cotton  fur- 
nished by  it  for  export.  Of  other  articles  named  in 
the  table,  no  exports,  or  to  a very  small  amount, 
were  made  in  1840.  The  following  table,  construc- 
ted from  this  data,  shows  the  entire  exports  of  the 
United  Slates  in  1840  of  domestic  produce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  the  amount  furnished  by  each  section: 
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By  this  table  it  appears,  to  speak  in  round  numbers 
that  of  the  exports  of  1840  the  valley  furnished  sev- 
enty-three millions,  whilst  the  Atlantic  strip  contri- 
buted only  forty  millions:  nor  is  it  believed  that  an 
estimate  can  be  made  from  the  data  before  us  that 
will  materially  vary  this  result,  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  beside  furnishing  this  large  amount  the 
valley  had  left  on  hand  a very  large  surplus.  The 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  so  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  Atlantic  strip  that  a very  large  misappre- 
hension exists  respecting  it,  and  might  exist  for  some 
time  but  for  the  census  tables.  For  instance  it  is  a 
received  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  strip 
are  consumers  of  a very  large  amount  of  Western 
produce.  A moment’s  reflection  will  convince  any 
one  that  this  cannot  be  so;  that  they  raise  enough  for 
their  own  support;  and  the  facts  furnished  by  the 
census  tables  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  The  ship- 
ments from  the  west  at  very  large  quantities  of  pro- 
duce are  adduced  as  evidence  of  this  supposed  con- 
sumption. The  truth  is  far  otherwise,  and  is  just  this: 
nearly  all  the  European  orders  for  wheat,  flour,  and 
provisions  are  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York;  and  are 
filled  by  the  shipment  in  the  first  instance  of  the  flour 
of  the  Atlantic  strip  at  the  ruling  prices — say  $6  to 
$7  per  barrel  of  flour,  and  western  flour  is  purchased 
at  $3  50  to  $4  to  supply  its  place.  Western  produce 
then  going  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  so  far  from  being 
part  or  parcel  or  a domestic  commerce,  goes  there  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  produce  of  the  Atlantic  strip 
already  shipped  abroad,  or  to  be  shipped  itself.  In 
proof  of  this  the  fact  is  before  us  that  the  Atlantic 
strip  raises  enough  for  the  support  of  its  own  people; 
it  is  therefore  incontrovertible  that  it  wants  nothing 
in  the  way  of  bread  stuffs  or  provisions  from  the  val- 
ley. There  are  no  data  from  which  an  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  western  pro- 
duce that  finds  a foreign  market  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans; but  in  the  corroboration  of  this  view  let  us  see 
how  much  passes  off  by  Buffalo,  the  great  oulet  of 
the  lake  country.  Of  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin, 
there  passed  at  that  port  in  18421,226,935  bushels  of 
wheat,  649,854  barrels  of  flour,  and  57,324  barrels  of 
beef  and  pork.  Putting  the  wheat  at  $1 20  per  bushel, H 
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and  tlie  flour  at  $6  per  barrel,  the  value  is  $4,371,447: 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1840  of  those 
articles  were  $11,779,098.  Puttins  the  beef  and  pork 
at  $10  per  barrel,  the  value  is  §573,240:  the  exports 
in  the  same  year  were  §2,518,267.  The  noise  that 
lias  been  made  about  this  lake  business  is  wonderful, 
so  much  so  that  some  among  us  think  our  Atlantic 
friends  are  eating  our  bread  stuffs  and  provisions  so 
fast  that  we  shall  soon  be  hard  run  to  find  enough  for 
them.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  value  of  the 
wheat  and  flour  passing  through  Buffalo  is  but  a shade 
more  than  one-third  of  the  exports  of  these  articles 
from  the  United  States,  and  of  beef  and  pork  but  lit- 
tle over  one-fifth  of  them.  If  the  people  of  the  At- 
lantic strip  were  indeed  the  consumers  of  Western 
produce,  the  amount  of  it  passing  through  Buffalo, 
instead  of  being  so  small  as  this,  ought  at  least  to  e- 
qual  the  value  of  the  entire  exports  of  these  articles 
from  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
fact;  they  raise  enough  for  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  consumers  of  Western  produce.  It 
follows,  then,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  set  aside  nor 
got  over,  that  without  its  own  limits  the  only  market 
the  Mississippi  valley  has  is  the  foreign  market.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  their  interests  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mississippi  valley  understand  this  matter; 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  apt  to  improve  the  great 
advantages  they  possess  for  the  direct  shipment  of 
their  own  produce  to  foreign  markets  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  following  table,  No.  IX;  shows  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions  from  the  United 
States  from  1834  to  1841,  and  the  principal  markets 
to  which  they  were  made: 

Table  No  9 — Showing  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat, 
corn,  flour  and  provisions,  from  the  United  Slates,  from 
1834  to  1841,  and  the  amount  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  culnnies  an  l to  alt  oilier  countries. 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  imports  from 
and  Ihe  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  those  counties 
in  1840: 

Imports. 


Hayti 
Cuba 

Other  Spanish  posses- 
sions 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Brazil 


$1,252,824 

9,835,477 

1.898,732 

4,175,001 

1,355,166 

4,927,296 


Exports  of  do- 
mestic produce. 
$945,365 
5,331,471 

770,420 
969,938 
554,267 
2,145,863 


Year. 

Exports  from 
the  United 
States. 

To  Great  Bri 
tain  and  hei 
colonies. 

To  all  other 
countries. 

1834 

7,301,698 

2,468,629 

4,883,069 

1835 

7,026,484 

2,001  697 

5,024,787 

1836 

5,771,153 

1,319,528 

4,451,625 

1837 

5,795,593 

1,466,937 

4,328,656 

1838 

5.600,192 

1,477,371 

4,122  821 

1839 

9,343,807 

4,4-16.053 

4,897.754 

1840 

14,508,106 

9,630,260 

4,877,846 

1841 

12,613.797 

7.667,570 

4,946.227 

By  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  principal  exports 
of  1840  were,  in  round  numbers,  fourteen  millions, 
and  in  1834  seven  millions.  The  entire  increase  is 
by  sales  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;  for  the! 
table  shows  that  our  exports  to  those  places  have  risen  1 
from  two  and  a half  millions  in  1834  to  nine  and  a I 
half  millions  in  1840;  whilst  to  all  other  countries  they 
have  not  increased  one  dollar.  Great  Britain,  then, 
and  the  British  colonies,  are  the  great  consumers  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  the 
late  modification  of  her  tariff  in  our  favor  has  given 
us  this  additional  market,  the  effects  of  which  the 
farming  interest  now  so  beneficially  feels.  Let  this 
fact  be  called  to  mind  when  in  a future  number,  it 
will  be  seen  how  easily  and  with  what  large  profits 
direct  shipments  can  be  made  from  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  or  Cincinnati  to  any  foreign  country,  but  par- 
ticularly to  England. 

The  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  valley  in  1840,  after 
supplying  the  foreign  demand  and  allowing  for  seed 
and  food  of  man,  was  6,838,789  bushels;  being  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  crop.  Of  the  other  grains 
and  potatoes  it  was  252, 17S, 830  bushels,  out  of  which 
food  for  stock  had  to  be  taken.  Its  surplus  of  beef 
and  pork  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  always  very 
large.  The  existence  of  these  large  surpluses  shows 
the  capacity  of  the  valley  to  supply  any  demand  that 
may  arise,  and  also  the  great  need  of  a foreign  mar- 
ket; for  the  idea  of  eating  within  the  United  States 
every  thing  fit  for  the  use  of  man  that  can  be  or  is 
produced  in  them,  is  a visionary  one.  If  the  task 
were  imposed  on  the  people,  the  attempt  to  perform 
it  would  kill  them  off  in  the  first  six  months.  The 
question  is  often  asked  what  has  been  done  by  le- 
gislative enactment  or  by  treaty  with  a view  to  se- 
cure or  obtain  a foreign  market  for  our  bread  stuffs 
and  provisions?  We  have  heard  some  talk  recently 
of  a treaty  with  England  to  secure  a market  for  our 
maize,  and  a most  “mazing”  thing  it  would  be  if  it 
could  be  done.  No  one  hereabouts,  however,  seems 
to  have  any  confidence  in  the  scheme.  Some  think, 
however,  that  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  treaty 
the  foreign  market  for  our  bread  stuffs  and  provisions 
might  be  greatly  enlarged.  Among  others,  they  cite 
the  following  countries,  none  of  which  produce  to  any 
extent  articles  similar  to  ours,  and  with  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  against  us  to  an  exceedingly  large 
amount,  the  extent  of  the  trade  being  considered. 


$23,444,496  $10,717,324 

This  trade  is  against  us  annually  thirteen  millions, 
and  is  with  countries  thatdo  not  raise  the  bread  stuffs 
nor  provisions  to  any  considerable  extent;  and,  more- 
over, we  admit  their  leading  article  (coffee)  free  of 
duty.  Can  any  thing  be  done  by  legislation  or  by 
treaty  to  extend  the  market  for  our  bread  stuffs  and 
provisions  in  these  countries! 

A CITIZEN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Louisville,  ( Kij.)  August  24,  1843. 


NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVEN- 
TION. 

By  parity  of  construction's  fhe  meeting  lately 
held  in  London  was  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
“The  World’s’Convention”  a meetingof  the  same  fra- 
ternity held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  a few  days  since 
is  designated — riot  as  usually  anti-slavery  or  abolition, 
but  by  the  new  cognomen  of  “ Liberty  Convention ” 
with  the  prefix  of  “JVafionnf — being,  we  judge,  about 
as  much  a representation  of  the  “nation”  as  the 
London  meeting  was  of  the  “world.” 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  31st  ult.  furnishes  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.  The  New  York  Amer- 
ican (itself  tinctured  considerably  heretofore  with  an 
abolition  hue)  says: 

“Its  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  to  consolidate 
abolitionists  as  a distinct  political  party,  and  to  exas- 
perate them  still  more  against  those  provisions  of  the 
constitution  which  indirectly,  but  distinctly,  recog- 
nize and  guarantee  slavery  within  certain  limits. 

There  were  speakers  of  all  colors  and  9exes — Miss 
Abby  Kelly  appearing  in  behalf  of  woman,  and  a 
black  man  named  Garnet  speaking  in  behalf  of  his 
oppressed  color. 

Of  the  first  of  these  speakers,  the  Buffalo  paper 
gives  this  description: 

Abby  Kelly  spoke  with  much  fluency  and  impas- 
sioned gesture.  Her  remarks  were  purely  of  a per- 
sonal character,  vehemently  repelling  the  attacks, 
which,  as  she  said,  had  been  made  upon  her.  It  was 
not  a pleasant  exhibition  to  see  rather  a prefty  wo- 
man, with  an  intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assemblage,  the  veins 
and  muscles  of  her  throat  swelling  with  excitement, 
and  talking  about  a war  to  the  death,  &c. 

The  ci-devant  slave  is  more  favorably  presented. 

“Mr.  Garnet,  a runaway  slave,  now  of  Troy  we 
believe,  followed.  His  skin  is  jet  black,  indicating 
unmixed  African  descent,  but  his  head  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Caucasian  formation,  being  one  of  the 
finest  we  ever  saw  on  a negro.  He  is  one  of  nature’s 
own  noblemen,  and  his  speech  was  infinitely  the  best 
both  in  manner  and  matter  that  was  made  during  the 
afternoon  session,  and  showed  conclusively  that  some 
of  the  negro  race,  if  not  all,  in  intellectual  power 
are  by  nature  fully  equal  to  the  whites.  To  see  him 
stand  up  in  the  native  dignity  of  manhood,  and  listen 
to  his  thrilling  eloquence  as  he  recounted  the  wrongs 
of  his  race,  was  enough  to  awaken  in  every  right 
thinking  mind  an  indignant  abhorrence  of  a system 
that  would  hold  him,  or  such  as  him,  in  slavery.  His 
remarks  were  clothed  in  beautiful  language,  relieved 
by  genuine  sparkling  wit,  or  burning  with  fiery  in- 
dignant eloquence.  His  application  of  the  famous 
line  of  Terence, 

“Homo  sum,  el  nihil  humani  a me  alienum  pmo,’’ 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  was  very  fine,  and  given 
with  thrilling  effect,  not  impaired  from  the  apparent 
unconsciousness  that  the  sentiment  was  uttered  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  “I  am  a man,”  said  he, 
“and  nothing  that  concerns  humanity  is  uninteresting 
to  me.” 

Mr.  Alvan  Stewart,  Gen.  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
Rev.  Mr.  Pierpoint  of  Boston,  and  others,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  were  warmly  applauded.” 

The  tenor  of  their  remarks  is  commented  upon  in 
the  annexed  extract  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial: 

“At  the  evening  session  the  discussion  of  the  reso- 
lutions was  resumed.  The  principal  speakers  were 
Geri.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Maine,  Rev.  Mr. 
Pierpoint  of  Boston,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Galu- 
sha  of  New  York,  &.c.  The  chief  point  discussed, 
was  that  clause  in  the  constitution  requiring  the  de- 
livery of  fugitive  slaves,  aud^the  ground  was  assum- 


ed that  that  clause  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
therefore  immoral;  and  that,  as  an  immoral  contract 
was  not  binding,  we  were  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
that  portion  of  the  constitution. 

Throughout  all  the  speeches  we  noticed  that  the 
sentiments  which  were  received  with  the  most  favor 
were  those  recommending  a servile  insurrection,  and 
declarations  that  if  such  insurrection  should  happen, 
the  only  part  they  would  take  would  be  to  aid  the 
slaves,  and  denials  of  the  binding  force  of  the  con- 
stitution. On  these  declarations  we  have  now  no 
time  nor  room  for  comment.  We  would  simply  call 
the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  organize  a political 
party  on  these  principles.  It  does  not  propose  any 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  any  manner  provi- 
ded for  in  that  instrument.  It  takes  a shorter  road 
to  attain  the  end,  by  raising  the  standard  of  servile 
war,  and  subverting  the  constitution  itself. 

We  cannot  err  in  supposing  that  such  doctrines  in- 
stead of  meeting  a response  will  be  indignantly  spurn- 
ed by  the  people.  They  are  not  yet  ripe  for  treason. 
Great  as  are  the  moral  and  political  evils  of  slavery, 
and  our  sense  and  abhorrence  of  its  enormity  have 
been  repeatedly  and  emphatically  expressed,  the 
evils  of  servile  war  and  a subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion— an  instrument  framed  by  Washington,  Madi- 
son, Franklin  and  their  great  and  good  and  illustrious 
fellow  laborers — would  infinitely  transcend  them; 
and  that  such  doctrines  should  be  avowed  by  men,  in 
other  respects  right  thinking  and  conscientious,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  a solitary  object  to  which  their  whole  soul 
is  devoted,  men’s  minds  lose  their  balance,  and  by  a 
train  of  delusive  casuistry,  they  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.” 

“We  would  fain  hope,”  says  the  New  York  Amer- 
can,  “that  there  cannot  he  any  considerable  number, 
even  among  the  moslardent  of  the  abolitionists,  who 
in  the  excitement  of  a public  meeting  applauded 
such  sentiments,  that  arc  really  prepared  to  carry 
them  out  to  ttieir  inevitable  conclusion.  The  conclu- 
sion that  any  man,  or  setof  men,  may  meet  together, 
interpret  for  themselves  the  clauses  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  pronouncing  some  of  them  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  thereupon  resolve  to  disobey  and  defy 
them, — is  utterly  subversive  of  every  notion  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  social  existence.  The  plea  would 
authorize  the  assembling  together  of  the  poor  and 
needy — and  resolving  that  as  the  earth  was  given  as 
a common  inheritance,  and  its  fruits  cannot  rightfully 
be  appropriated  by  any  in  particular,  and  therefore 
that  all  estates,  and  all  wealth.be  divided  equally 
arnong^all — proceed  to  divide  accordingly. 

“This  is  the  very  madness  of  fanaticism,  and  deeply 
injures  the  cause  of  the  slave,  while  it  discredits  the 
efforts,  and  abates  the  zeal,  of  those  who  abhorring  as 
much  as  the  most  ultra  abolitionist  the  institution  of 
slavery,  arid  its  inevitable  abuses, — are  yet  bound  by 
their  fealty  to  the  constitution  to  fulfil  its  behests, 
however  unpalatable,  until  they  can,  in  a constitu- 
tional mode,  be  altered. 

“We  find  in  the  Tribune  this  resolution  passed  by 
the  convention  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  constitution  of  these  United  State* 
is  a series  of  agreements,  covenants,  or  contracts  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States,  each  with  all 
and  all  with  each;  and, 

Wherers,  it  is  a principle  of  universal  morality, 
that  the  moral  laws  of  the  Creator  are  paramount  to 
all  human  laws;  or  in  the  language  of  an  Apostle  that 
“we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men;”  and, 

Whereas,  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States — when  construed  as  providing  for  the  surren- 
der of  a fugitive  slave — does  * rest  upon  such  a basis,” 
in  that  it  is  a contract  to  rob  a man  of  a natural 
right — namely,  his  moral  right  to  his  own  liberty, 
and  is  therefore,  absolutely  void: 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  by  this  nation  and  the  world, 
that  as  abolitionists,  considering  that  the  strength  of 
our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hope  for 
it  in  our  conformity  to  the  Laws  of  god,  and  our  res- 
pect for  the  rights  of  man,  we  owe  it  to  the  sover- 
eign ruler  of  the  universe,  as  a proof  of  our  allegi- 
ance to  him,  in  all  our  civil  relations  and  offices, 
whether  as  private  citizens,  or  as  public  functiona- 
ries sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of  the 
fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  whenever  applied 
to  the  case  of  a fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and 
void,  and  consequently  as  forming  no  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  whenever  we  are  cal- 
led upon  or  sworn  to  support  it. 

The  convention  nominated  Mr.  Birney,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Twelve  stales  ballolted  and  148 
votes  were  taken. 
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Business  Review.  The  evidences  of  reviving  busi- 
ness continue  lo  reach  us.  The  N.  York  Morning 
Express,  says:  “The  busy  season  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  good  earnest.  The  number  of  strangers  in 
tiie  city  is  very  large,  and  a goodly  portion  are  from  the 
south  arid  west,  laying  in  large  supplies.  Large  specu- 
lations that  have  been  made  in  cotton,  have  created  quite 
an  excitement,  reminding  us  of  days  past.  Foreign 
goods  of  almost  all  descriptions  have  been  on  the  im- 
provement. The  stocks  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  were  small,  and  inadequate  to  t he  supply;  and. 
consequently,  the  demand  has  caused  them  gradually  to 
improve.  The  large  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  that 
had  pressed  heavily  on  our  market  for  a long  time,  have 
disappeared,  and  now  the  manufacturers  are  running 
their  mills  with  full  speed,  yet  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  here 
turned  otn,  has  never  been  as  great  as  at  the  present 
time.  Both  the  importers  and  manufacturers  are  doing 
an  elegant,  business, -which  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. While  foreign  goods,  however,  are  in  active  de- 
marid,  flour, beef  and  pork,  which  were  some  time  ago  ! 
in  request,  are  now  dull  and  falling. 

Another  paper  repeating  die  same  ideas  adds:  “Our  : 
market  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  was  very  I 
bare  of  goods;  but  the  moment  it  was  discovered  that  j 
tlu-re  would  be  a demand,  fresh  goods  were  ordered,  ! 
which  are  now  arriving  freely.  This  has  caused  a de- 
mand for  sterling  bills,  which  have  gone  up  two  per 
cent.  As  soon,  however,  as  new  cotton  begins  to  be 
shipped,  we  shall  have  a supply  of  bills  from  the  south; 
unu  although  the  crop  may  be  less,  the  advance  in  price 
will  probably  make  up  the  amount  to  what  it  was  last 


y*‘ar.’  : 

We  have  similar  accounts  from  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers. 

A letter  from  Buffalo  says — Business  is  very  brisk:  the  j 
crowd  of  emigrants  going  westward  ts  truly  astonishing;  ! 
all  kinds  of  craft  leaving  here;  s'eamboats,  propellers,  j 
snips,  brigs  and  schooners,  are  tilled  with  merchandise  I 
and  passengers  with  their  baggage;  and  return  laden 
with  produce  from  the  inexhaustible  west. 

The  IN’.  Y.  Commercial  gives  a similar  view  of  busi- 
ness, and  acids:  " i'he  feeling  in  the  community  as  busi- 
ness imp-oves  is  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  tariff, 
and  the  impression  is  now  decidedly  adverse  to  any  alte- 
lalion  or  tepeal  by' the  coming  congress.  The  fact  is 
daily  becoming  more  evident  that  our  importations  un- 
der the  present  duties  will  be  quire  as  large  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  require.  Those  recently  made, 
as  we  understand,  pay  good  profits  and  find  ready  sale, 
and  the  importers  are  little  disposed  to  grumble  at  a state 
ol  things  u liiclt  is  last  putting  money  in  their  pockets, 
The  fact  that  the  revenue,  derived  front  duties  under 
the  new  tariff  will  be  sufficient  fur  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment is  now  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  N.  York 
American  of  the  15th,  furnishes  us  with  an  abstract  of! 
the  receipts  at  die  custom  house  of  that  city  up  to  tiie  j 
J-lih,  which  contrasted  with  the  receipts  of  1812,  shows 
to  tiie  advantage  of  t lie  present  year,  over  a million  and 
a half  of  dollars;  and  also  over  the  receipts  of  1S11, 
when  the  operations  of  the  compromise  act  had  run  the 
duties  down  to  20  per  cent.  udvulorem. 

'Revenue  accrued  < d the  pull  of  New  York, 

1842.  1813. 


1st  quarter 
2d  do. 

3d  do. 
Alt  do. 


3 9-29,762 
3,022,402 

1,892,187 

1,168,680 


1,876,871 
2 578  555 
3.661,467 
700,000 
2,500,  ODD 


to  Sept,  14. 
estimated. 

estimated. 


§10,013,121  811,316,806  estimated. 

Exchanges  have  tell  the  influence  of  these  additional 
importations-  Bills  on  London  are  now  9i  a 9j'. 

Cotton  We  look  now  with  intense  interest  to  the 
South  and  West,  watching  every  avenue  for  information 
relative  to  the  cotton  crop,  with  the  fare  of  which  the 
li  w weeks  between  this  to  a “cutting  frost’’  is  so  event- 
ful. The  last  mail  brought  us,  as  tiie  sudden  change 
here  led  us  to  apprehend  ii  would,  accounts  ol  frost  to  the 
North  and  East  ol  us.  The  Aroostook  country,  in  Maine, 
lias  been  visited  with  a trust  which  swept  the  corn,  po- 
tatoes, and  oilier  vegetables.  At  Schenectady,  New 
York,  on  the  morning  of  the  13;h,  there  was  a keen 
frost,  and  the  mercury  was  down  to  3S  degrees. — 
On  the  mornings  of  t he  12di  and  13th  there  was 
white  frost  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  The 
weather  has  as.suddenly  changed  again,  since  that  date. 
A heavy  blow  from  me  South  in  four  or  five  hours 
brought  us  back  a West  India  temperature  again.  But 
The  suit  will  be  passing  the  equator  within  a week,  and 
a northwestern  will  no  doubt  return  this  complmieiit 
jrom  the  South.  The  immense  quantities  of  rain  which 
continue  to  deluge  tins  section  ui  tiie  UniOin,  we  sincere- 
ly hope  may  not  be  experienced  to  an  equal  extent  in 
the  cotton  region.  II  it  has,  the  crop  must  suffer  exceed- 
ingly. All  tiie  -accounts  we  have  met  with  from  thence 
concur  in  representing  the  prospect  of  the  crop  as  fall- 
ing below  that  of  last  year. 

A letter  from  Pointe  Coupee,  dated,  Aug.  31,  says: — 
“We  have  lost  more  than  half  our  crop  by  the  over- 
flow and  transpiration.” 

From  Clinton,  2d  September,  says; 

“Crops  are  going  to  be  very  short  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  bottom  crop  qwing  to  the  lung  continued  rains 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.’’ 

P ront  Baton  Rouge,  1st  September,  says; 

“It  is  now  reduced  to  a moral  certainly  that  the  cotton 
crop  this  year  will  fall  very  short  of  last  season. 


Extract  front  Concord  in,  2J  September. 

“Cotton  is  very  backward  in  opening.” 

A letter  from  an  intelligent  planter  in  Middle  Alabama, 
writes.  “With  regard  to  our  crops,  I am  entirely  out  of 
heart.  There  never  w as  a more  promising  prospect  than 
our  crops  presented  on  the  ist  of  June,  hut  long  contin- 
ued rains,  and  the  worms,  which  are  unusually  destruc- 
tive this  year,  h ve  placed  them  on  a level  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  planters.  The  destruction  by  worms  and 
ruin  is  general  throughout  this  state,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Red  River  county. 

Hancock  county,  ( Gu .)  Sept.  5. 

The  prospects  for  an  abundant  crop  ten  days  ago  was 
favorable;  but  at  present  the  file  is  decided.  The  worms 
are  in  it  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  attacking 
many  of  tile  grown  bulls,  and  in  many  places  every  form 
and  half  grown  boll  is  entirely  runted.  The  complaint 
is  getting  to  be  general  through  this  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, at.  leas;  where  the  cotton  is  ofany  size  On  poor  laud, 
where  the  cotton  is  small  and  would  not  yield  much,  the 
worms  pass  them  hv. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  7th  instant,  says: — 
“The  weather  during  tour  or  five  days  past  has  been  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  very  unfavorable  to  the  cotton  crop. — 
Picking,  indeed  must  have  been  nearly  altogether  sus- 
pended, and  every  day  lost  from  the  field  at  tiiis  time — 
particularly  as  the  crop  is  so  much  later  than  usual, 
is  a serious  mutter.  Heavy  sain?,  also,  such  as  we  have 
had,  beat  out  the  cotton  from  the  bolls,  ana  otherwise  in- 
jure it. 

Beaufort,  September  11,  1843.  I postponed  until  I could 
give  yuu  mote  certain  information  as  regards  fhe  cotton 
crops  in  our  neighborhood,  viz:  St.  Helena  Island,  La- 
dies Island,  Port  R. ly-ul  Isle,  Parts  Isle,  and  a number  of 
the  main  plantations  on  or  near  the  Sea  hoard;  where 
long  and  tine  cottons  are  cultivated,  almost  il  not  quite 
to  as  much  advantage  ns  nil  the  Islands  themselves.  I 
have  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  must  respect- 
able planters  who  were  cotne-atible,  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will  not  equal 
that  ol  the  last,  and  I agree  with  them  perfectly,  the  Is- 
land of  St.  Helena  may  do  as  well;  but  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ception, the  islands  in  all  contain  1 53  plantations.  I have 
within  the  past  week  seen  many  crops  which  ten  days 
ago  were  promising;  now  not  more  than  half  as  good  as 
the v were  at  that  lime,  ihe  incessant  rains  of  August, 
with  the  succeeding  hot  suits  have  caused  them  lo  shed 
much  of  uieir  fruit;  and  many  pods  considered  safe  are 
drying  up  or  opening  with  s ained  and  decayed  cotton, 
not  worm  the  gathering.  Those  crops  which  are  not  too 
much  useased,  are  making  a good  display  of  blossoms, 
but  they  are  not  lobe  relied  on,  as  the  Caterpillars,  of 
which  you  itad  some  doubt,  but  which  are  the  genuine 
article  are  umly  progressing  in  their  ravages.  My  own 
crop,  which  I nad  teally  hoped  w ould  have  exceeded  the 
iast,  lias  within  the  past  week  fallen  off  most  wilfully.  I 
i should  be  thankful  to  do  us  well  as  1 did  at  that  time. 
1 know  ot  at  least  fifteen  plantations  which  will  not 
make  the  half,  and  some  of  them  the  fourth  ot  what 
tiic-y  made  last  year.  To  giie  you  an  idea  of  one  of 
them,  the  manager  assured  me  on  his  honor  that  there 
were  thirty  antes,  winch  if  carefully  picked,  the  seed 
from  winch  could  not  replant  the  same  land  again.  A 
full  crop  should  be  lift  ten  bales  or  1 50  pounds  per  acre. 
The  last  y car  at  this  time,  I Itad  in  live  bales  ot  cotton, 
now  one  and  a half;  and  I am  not  singular,  ’tisu  general 
tiling. 

There  has  been  a rise  in  prices  in  our  markets  corres- 
ponding to  mat  in  me  English  market  as  per  iast  ac- 
counts, and  rather  more  activity  in  the  demands. 

Jen  ha.es  new  cotton,  received  per  Georgiarail  road, 
at  Savannah,  sold  at  7j  cents. 

Tobacco.  There  continues  an  active  demand  for  all 
except  interior  Matyluuil,  at  our  lunner  quotations,  viz: 
inferior  ©2.50u3;  middling  lo  good  §4uG;  good  $6.50a8; 
tine  -Scald.  Onto  also  commands  a ready  market  at  S3a 
4.50  for  middling;  85., 6 for  good;  tine  ted  and  wrappery 
Igb.qUaJO;  line  yellow  .87.50.1 10;  extra  wrappery  $llal3. 

'fhe  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  bOO  lthds.  Ma- 
ryland, and  3tU  Ohio — total  J j 60  hints. 

Specie.  The  next  Havre  packet  from  New  York  will 
take  out  about  200, U00  Mexican  dollars. 

John  Q.  Adams.  The  citizens  of  Wheeling,  Va.  have 
resolved  in  public  tiieeiing  to  invite  the  Hun  John  Q.. 
Adams,  to  visit  their  city  and  accept  of  its  hospitality, 
during  his  contemplated  visit  to  the  West  in  October  next. 
A similar  invitation  has  been  given  by  the  citizens  ol 
I’ittoburg,  Pa.  The  New  York  Tribune  states  mat  sig- 
natures are  obtaining  in  that  city  to  tin  invitation  for  the 
“old  man'’ to  lake  that  city  in  his  route,  and  in  respect 
to  his  age,  says,  "What  it  lie  is  seventy-five  years  of  age 
• — may  he  nut  live  lo  be  ninety  five?  John  Wesley,  to 
quote  an  example,  lived  and  labored,  read,  rode,  and 
preached  nearly  every  day  of  his  life,  from  4 A.  M.  to 
1U  P.  M.,  ml  ninety-eight,  and  went  down  to  his  grave 
mentally  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Ollier  instances  of  like 
lives  and  performances  suggest  themselves,  but  this  will 
suffice.  Temperance  and  exercise  will  do  wonders. — 
The  old  huil  may  carry  the  engine  twenty  years  yet.” 

Baltimore  Repeal  association-  An  answer  was 
brought  by  the  last  steamers,  to  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  June  last,  by  this  association,  relative  to  O’Connell’s 
remarks  on  American  slavery. 

At  a meeting  of  the  association  a few  evenings  since, 
it  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  E , J- Chaisty.  It  was 
signed  “Thomas  Steele,  Mr,  O’Connell’s  head  pacificator 
arid  repeal  warden  for  Irelend,”  It  denounced  the  Bal- 
timore  Association  as  "most  audacious  scoundrels,” 
“rascally  slave-holders  and  breeders,’’  who  in  “rich  joke 


called  America  the  only  land  of  liberty.”  The  resolu- 
tions were  styled,  in  one  part  of  ihe  letter,  as  -‘noisome, 
thrice-blasted,  soul-sickening  and  revolting  resolutions.’ 
He  also  threatened  that  the  repealersof  Ireland  would 
pass  a resolution  at  their  next  meeting  at  Dublin,  which 
would  forever  silence  these  negro  slave-holders.  The 
letter  called  lorth  frequent  demonstrations  of  contempt 
from  the  audience.  It  was  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of 
it  and  to  burn  it,  which  was  done  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
company. 

The  president  then  stated  that  by  documents  recently 
received,  it  was  evident  Mr.  Steele  had  not  been  able  lo 
pass  his  resolution.  He  also  directed  the  reading  of  a 
paragraph  front  a speech  of  O’Connell,  in  which  lie  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  letter — said  t)m  if  he  had  not 
been  absent  it  would  not  have  been  written,  and  that  he 
had  stopped  its  publication  in  ail  the  papers  except  that 
in  which  it  first  appeared.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
association,  and  it  adopted  a resolution  setting  form  that 
they-  still  sympathised  with  Ireland— that  they  would  dis- 
countenance any  discussions,  foreign  to  the  question  of 
repeal,  to  which  they  meant  to  give  their  efforts  and  in- 
fluence. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  171,  of 
which  60  were  under  one  year  of  age,  9 were  upwards 
of  90  years  old;  31  died  ot  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  117.  of  which  59  were  under  two 
years  of  age;  to  died  uf  consumption. 

At  Baltimore.  46,  of  which  15  were  under  one  year  of 
age;  13  were  free  coloured,  and  3 slaves;  9 died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  week  ending  3d  instant.  3 
whites,  6 colored — total  9.  The  week  ending  the  10ih 
i inst.,  6 whites.  15  colored— total  21. 

At  Mobile,  during  the  same  week,  13,  of  which  6 were 
j infants,  and  1 by  drowning.  This  is  a proof  of  good 
health  there. 

At  New  Orleans,  during  the  week  ending  the  26dt  ult., 
112,  of  which  51  were  of  yellow  lever.  The  week  end- 
ing the  2d  inst.,  58,  of  which  51  weteof  yellow  fever. — 
There  were  9 new  cases  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  on  the 
7th,  and  2 deaths. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  Gth  says,  “We  notice 
with  deep  regret  tiie  decease  of  Bister  prederika,  who  ex- 
pired yesterday  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock,  after  an  illness 
of  six  days.  She  had  only  recently  arrived  from  the 
north. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Sth  inst.  says,  “Sister  Mary  Regis, 
late  of  Baltimore,  and  at  present  an  inmate  in  the  Chari- 
ty Hospital,  is  lying  dangerously  ill  of  the  yellow  lever. 
She  was  attacked  day  be  fore  yesterday.’’ 

Judge  Lewis  Summers  of  Kanawha,  Va.  ctied  on  the 
19th  August,  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  alter  a shore 
illness.  Judge  S.  was  distinguished  for  many  high  qual- 
ities both  as  a jurist  and  a man;  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia  has  cause  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  valued  citizens  in  his  demise. 

Elections — Maine.  We  have  received  sufficient  re- 
turns oi  the  election  in  tins  State  to  ascertain  that  Van 
Buren  congressmen  are  elected  in  the  three,  Cumberland, 
Waldo,  and  Penobscot  districts,  and  that  the  wltigs  have 
elected  one  congressman  In  the  other  districts  it  is 
probable  no  election  has  been  effected. 

Of  the  Legislature,  eighteen  out  of  thirty-one  senators 
are  Van  Buren.  There  will  he  a large  V.  B.  majority  in 
the  house. 

For  Governor,  Anderson,  (V.  B.)  will  have  10,000 
votes  over  Rolunson,  (whig) — but  the  abolition  vote  be- 
ing double  what  it  was  last  year,  added  to  other  scatter- 
ing votes,  will  probably  prevent  a choice  by  the  people. 
The  aggregate  vote  this  year  falls  far  short  of  a full  pull — 
both  wltigs  and  locos  falling- off,  indicates  that  parlies  did 
not  rally. 

The  Vermont  eleotion  has  gone  in  favor  of  the  whig?. — 
Two  whig  congressmen  are  elected,  and  in  two  districts 
no  choice  has  been  effected.  The  whig  candidate  for 
Governor  falls  short  of  a majority  over  both  the  Van  Bu- 
ren and  abolition  candidates;  hut  it  is  a close  vole.  Tiie 
legislature  will  have  decided  whig  majorities  in  both 
branches. 

At  the  election  for  corporation  officers  at  Savannah, 
(Geo.)  on  the  4th  inst , eleven  wltigs  and  three  V.  B. 
were  elected — close  voting.  . 

Flour.  Prices  continue  gradually  to  decline;  $4  50 
is  now  the  wagon  price  in  Baltimore — §4  62j  is  asked  . 
The  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  11,345  bbls.  719 
half  bbls. 

The  forgery,  The  youth  Saunders,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  s>32,00o  from  ten  of  tiie  New  York  brokers, 
on  forged  checks,  after  missing  his  passage  by  a few  mo- 
ments in  the  Great  Western  steamer  at  New  Yoik,  fail- 
ed to  reach  the  steamer  at  Boston  by  a like  fatality,  and 
was  pursued  and  then  arrested.  A foreigner  named 
Ragee,  forged  the  checks.  He  and  his  wife  have  been 
arrested  and  committed.  They  had  placed  $24,000  of  the 
money  in  a box,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  keeping  of  a co- 
lored woman  that  washed  fur  them!  She  was  induced 
to  suspect  something  wrong,  searched  the  box,  found 
the  money,  and  immediately  informed, — and  will  be  en- 
titled to  half  the  $5000  reward  that  was  offered.  Saun- 
ders has  been  brought  on  to  New  York,  examined  judi- 
cially, made  a full  confession,  and  is  committed,  lie  is 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  seems  to  a finished  chap 
for  hjs  years.  He  was  born  in  Europe.  His  father  is  an 
Englishman,  who  came  to  this  country  five  or  six  years 
since,  and  now  practices  as  a physician  in  New  York. 

Wheat.  The  price  in  the  Baltimore  market  contin- 
ues at  from  90  to  95  cts.  for  red,  95  to  105  cts.  for  white. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  royal  mail  steamer  Caledonia,  Captain  E.  G. 
Lott,  arrived  at  Boston  at  6 A.  M.  of  the  20th  inst., 
left  Liverpool  at  6 P.  M.  on  the  5th;  at  Halifax  on 
the  18th;  made  her  passage  in  14  days,  Ilf  hours. 

The  proprietors  of  the  North  Atlantic  mail  line 
have  decided  on  building  another  steamer,  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  Hibernia,  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Messrs.  Robert  Steele  & Co.  of  Greenock 
are  the  builders;  her  engines  are  from  the  foundry 
of  Robert  Napier  & Co.  of  Glasgow. 

The  Acadia  had  made  her  passage  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  by  the  23th  ult. — in  12  days,  from  Halifax 
in  ten. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  prorogued  parlia- 
ment on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  in  person,  the  royal 
assent  having  been  previously  given,  among  others, 
to  the  customs’  bill,  which  legalizes  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  and  to  Lord  Brougham’s  slave  trade 
suppression  bill,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  that 
traffic.  Her  speech  on  the  occasion  breathes  the 
fixed  determination  to  maintain  inviolate  the  present 
union  of  Ireland  at  all  hazards. 

There  is  a decided  and  general  improvement  in  the 
aspect  of  commercial  affairs.  The  reports  of  the 
state  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are,  it  is 
said,  gratifying.  The  news  respecting  the  crop  of  j 
cotton  in  this  country  carried  out  by  the  Acadia,  had 
given  great  animation  to  the  cotton  market,  with  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  American  qualities  of  | to  id. — 
We  give  the  following  summary  from  Wilmer  & 
Smith’s  Times  of  the  4th  inst. 

“The  last  few  days  have  witnessed  uncommon  ani- 
mation in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  produced  by  the 
unfavorible  accounts  which  came  to  hand  on  Wed- 
nesday, by  the  Acadia,  respecting  the  new  crop. — 
On  the  news  at  Havre,  the  cotton  market  was  thrown 
into  great  activity.  A considerable  advance  has  been 
result,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted.  Apart  from  this,  however,  business  gen- 
erally wears  a more  healthy  appearance  than  it  has 
done  for  some  time  past,  and  confidence  is  reviving. 

During  the  last  week,  cotton  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  G3,000  bales,  has  changed  hands — half  on  spe- 
culation, and  the  other  half  to  trade.  Prices,  in  some 
instances  have  advanced  as  much  as  a farth- 
ing, in  every  instance  an  eighth  per  lb,  which  making 
every  allowance  for  the  news  brought  by  the  steamer 
is  considered  somewhat  extraordinary,  when  there  is 
at  present  on  hand  a stock  very  little  short  of  a mil- 
lion of  bales.  Contemporaneous  with  the  Acadia’s 
advices,  the  manufacturing  districts  have  been  expe- 
riencing a revival,  and  both  circumstances  have 
transpired  to  produce  that  extraordinary  excitement 
m the  market  which  has  just  been  witnessed.  The 
trade  of  Manchester  is  at  the  .present  moment  in  a 
state  of  greater  activity  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years  past;  and  all  the  monthly  circulars  published  in 
that  town  describe  the  activity  to  be  general.  But 
the  improvement  is  not  confined  to  cotton  alone — the 
woollen,  iron,  and  other  trades  have  received  an  im- 
petus. Foreign  orders,  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  are  coming  in;  but  what  is.still  better,  as  indi- 
cating a permanent  improvement,  the  home  trade  is 
in  a far  more  prosperous  state. 

This  favorable  state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive orders  from  Russia,  India,  the  Levant,  and 
Germany,  while  the  accounts  of  English  manufactu- 
red goods  received  from  the  U.  States  especially  from 
the  southern  parts,  are  said  to  be  encouraging. 

Visit  of  the  queen  to  France.  The  king  of 
the  French,  hearing  of  the  queen’s  intention  of  tak- 
ing a short  excursion  by  sea,  commissioned  his  sons, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  to 
invite  her  to  his  chateau  at  Eu,  in  Normandy,  and 
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their  mission  was  successful.  She  took  her  departure 
on  Monday,  the  28th  ult.  from  Southamton,  amidst 
great  rejoicing,  and  her  progress  along  the  coast  is 
recorded  with  much  minuteness  by  the  daily  journals. 
The  royal  squadron  reached  Treport  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday  the  2d  inst.,  where  it  was  receiyed  by 
the  king  of  the  French  and  his  family  with  great 
eclat.  The  royal  families  of  England  and  France 
then,  amidst  great  rejoicing,  left  for  the  chateau  d’Eu, 
which  they  reached  at  seven  o’clock  the  same  even- 
ing, and  a splendid  banquet  was  served  at  eight.  The 
queen’s  journey  to  France  ha3  excited  no  little  inter- 
est on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  Some  of  the  Paris 
papers  look  upon  it  with  any  thing  but  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  for  upwards  of  three  centu- 
ries, that  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  countries  have 
met  under  similar  circumstances.  The  last  meeting 
of  a like  nature,  was  that  between  Henry  V 111.  aad 
Francis  I.,  on  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  which 
was  followed  two  years  subsequently  by  a war  be- 
tween the  same  monarchs.  During  Victoria’s  stay, 
Eu  will  be  the  scene  of  great  splendor.  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  whe  superintends  the  most  minute  arrange- 
ments, seems  bent  upon  giving  his  guest  not  merely  a 
friendly  but  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  queen 
will  return  it  is  said  without  having  proceeded  to 
Paris. 

The  arrival  of  Espartero  and  his  suite  in  London 
has  caused  some  stir,  and  the  ex-regent  of  Spain  has 
received  the  most  hospitable  treatment  from  the 
leading  men  of  all  parties  in  England.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty  at  Windsor,  by  the  Earl  of  Ab- 
erdeen, and  has  been  the  guest  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  other  distinguished  individuals. 

No  less  than  sixteen  fires  occurred  in  the  metropo- 
lis between  the  night  of  Friday  the  18th,  and  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  23d  ult. 

The  Caledonia  has  brought  over  seventy  passen- 
gers; among  them  is  Mr.  Macready,  the  tragedian. 

Ireland.  A great  repeal  meeting  was  held  at 
Roscommon. 

At  the  meeting  ot  the  repeal  association  at  Dublin 
on  the  22d  ult.,  Mr.  O’Connell  propounded  his  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  as  pre- 
pared by  a committee.  It  of  course  is  an  important 
projet.  He  read  various  communications  from 
America  and  again  expressed  himself  somewhat  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  A letter  from  a Cincinnati 
association  was  on  his  motion  referred  to  a commit- 
tee in  order  to  be  elaborately  replied  to.  The  asso- 
ciation on  the  28th  ult.,  voted  the  erection  of  a sta- 
tue of  O’Connell  in  his  attitude  at  Mallow  of  uttering 
a fiery  defiance  of  Peel  & Wellington.  On  its  base 
is  to  be  inscribed  his  words  on  that  occasion,  “they 
may  trample  upon  me,  but  it  shall  not  be  on  my  liv- 
ing body,  but  on  my  corpse.” 

Wales.  The  outrages  in  Wales  have  compara- 
tively ceased  in  consequence  of  Rebecca  having  ef- 
fected for  the  most  pait  the  general  destruction  of 
the  toll  bars. 

Debate  in  parliament  relative  to  Texas.  In 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  18th  ult.,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
in  reply  to  certain  questions  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
relation  to  Texas,  says:  “We  had  not  only  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Texas,  but  we  had  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  her,  and  a treaty  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  consequently  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  introduction  of  slaves 
took  place  by  sea,  though,  undoubtedly,  by  land 
American  slaves  were  introduced.  Immediately  on 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  the 
government  of  this  eountry  used  every  endeavor  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  recognition  by  Mexi- 
co of  the  independence  of  Texas.  Great  difficul- 
ties were  experienced  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish 
these  objects,  and  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  now 
state  that  there  was  any  immediate  prospect  of  that 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  At  the  same 
time,  lie  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  an  armis- 
tice had  been  established  between  Mexico  and  Tex- 
as, which  he  hoped  might  ultimately  lead  to  an  ab- 
solute recognition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

The  greatest  difficulty  had  been  surmounted,  and 
friendly  negotiations  were  now  proceeding  between 
the  two  powers.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  every 
effort  would  he  made  by  the  government  of  this 
country  to  effect  the  result  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  had  just  address- 


ed the  house  (hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Brougham.)  It 
was  impossible  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  en- 
tertain a more  ardent  desire  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  Texas  than  he  (Lord  Aberdeen)  entertained 
(hear,  from  Lord  Brougham;)  and  though  he  felt  it 
li is  duty  to  decline  at  present  communicating  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  on  that 
subject,  he  could  assure  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  this  important  question 
(hear,  hear.)  He  was  convinced  that  any  statement 
at  the  present  time,  on  a subject  of  such  extrema 
delicacy  as  the  negotiations  to  which  he  referred, 
could  not  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  so  desi- 
rous to  attain;  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  that  the  subject  would  not  be  neglect- 
ed, but  that  every  opportunity,  so  far  as  was  consis- 
tent with  propriety,  should  be  taken  to  effect  the  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had  alluded. 

HAYTI. 

The  recent  disturbances  between  the  blacks  and 
mulattoes  was  little  more  than  a row  between  two 
private  parties,  and  was  altogether  an  affair  among 
themselves,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment difficulties.  It  is  all  settled.  General  Revisr- 
re  has  taken  a second  tour  throughout  the  Island,  has 
visited  all  the  prisons,  and  liberated  all  prisoners,  no 
matter  for  what  crime  they  were  imprisoned:  tho 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  all  were  permitted  to 
go  free.  Business  was  improving.  The  price  of 
flour  had  risen.  [ Tribune . 

TEXAS. 

Galveston  dates  to  the  7th  are  received.  Colonel 
Warfield  has  returned,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit 
of  the  Santa  Fe  traders.  He  and  Col.  Snively  are 
each  of  them  preparing  publications  to  explain  their 
recent  exploits.  Accounts  from  the  West  state  that 
the  last  of  Col.  Snively ’s  party  returned  home  about 
the  5th  August.  Six  of  them  were  left  on  the  prai- 
ries, where  they  were  murdered  by  the  Camanches. 
Thus  ends  the  second  Santa  Fe  expedition. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  returned  to  the 
city  of  Washington  for  the  Virginia  Springs  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  returned  to 
Washington  from  an  excursion  to  Bedford  Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Navy  has  also  reached 
Washington  from  Boston. 

The  Minister  of  Russia,  the  Chevalier  Alexant 
der  de  Bodisco,  with  his  family,  left  this  city  last 
week,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  his  own  country; 
to  which,  on  leave  of  his  government,  he  makes  a 
visit  after  several  years’  absence.  He  arrived  at  N. 
York,  we  observe,  on  Friday,  and  is  in  all  probabili- 
ty by  this  time  on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  general  feeling 
of  this  community  towards  this  esteemed  foreigner 
to  permit  him  to  leave  our  shores,  whether  tempora- 
rily (as  we  . hope)  or  for  good,  without  expressing  tho 
warm  sentiments  of  regard  with  which  he  has,  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  among  us,  impressed  all  classes 
of  our  citizens;  and,  as  his  departure  enables  us  to 
speak  of  him  with  less  reserve,  we  may  say,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  of  the  numerous  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  who  have  resided  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment during  the  last  thirty  years,  we  do  not  re- 
member one  who  has  acquired  so  general  and  envia- 
ble a popularity  among  us.  Speaking  our  language 
with  the  fluency  of  his  own,  he  has  mingled  with  ease 
and  without  ostentation  with  our  citizens,  and,  by 
the  urbanity  and  frankness  and  liberal  hospitality 
which  have  distinguished  him,  he  has  won  the  warm 
regard  of  all;  a sentiment  which  was  doubtless 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  his  having  formed  among 
us  and  with  us  the  dearest  and  tenderest  of  ties.  Tho 
best  wishes  of  our  community  attend  him  and  his  es- 
timable and  lovely  lady. 

Nor  is  it  of  our  community  alone  that  the  kindest 
wishes  attend  him  on  his  voyage  to  his  native  land. 
In  every  part  of  the  Union  he  has  friends,  among 
our  legislators  and  or  statesmen,  of  every  political 
party,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
and  who  will  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  welfare, 
and  prosperity.  [Nat.  Int. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COURTESIES.  The  inter- 
change of  civilities,  as  well  as  substantial  favors, 
which  sometimes  takes  place  between  our  own  offi- 
cers and  those  of  other  nations,  are  always  gratify- 
ing to  both  parties,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  will,  which  should  always 
subsist  among  civilized  nations. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  spread  before  our  readers 
another  instance  going  to  show  that  our  officers  are 
always  alive  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  remembered  that  the  French  steamer  Go- 
mer  lately  put  into  Pensacola,  with  some  cases  of 
yellow  fever  on  board.  The  sick  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States  naval  hospital  on  shore,  now  un- 
der the  charge  of  that  highly  meritorious  and  skilful 
officer  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
years  since  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse  successfully  treated  the 
same  disease  which  broke  out  in  the  French  squad- 
ron; his  efforts  then  drew  forth  strong  commendation 
from  the  French  commander,  and  he  has  now  for  a 
second  time  had  the  gratification  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  another  portion  of  that  same  navy. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  French  commander 
addressed  a note  to  Dr.  Hulse,  acknowledging  his 
kind  attention  and  skill,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation,  together  with  the  reply  of  Dr.  Hulse: 

“ Corvette  de  S.  M.  La  Brillante , 
Pensacola,  August  22, 1843. 
Naval  French  station,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“Doctor:  It  is  to  your  zeal  to  be  useful  to  the  sick 
that  I attribute  the  signal  favor  enjoyed  by  the  French 
steam  frigate  Gomer.  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  ex- 
pression of  my  lively  gratitude.  Tour  brilliant  qual- 
ities, all  your  useful  knowledge,  are  still  further  en- 
hanced by  your  feelings  of  humanity,  which  I so 
much  admire,  and  which  I shall  bring  to  the  notice 
of  my  superiors. 

“Accept,  I pray  you,  Doctor,  anew  the  assurance 
of  my  esteem,  and  of  my  most  distinguished  consid- 
eration. “A.  REGNARD, 

“ Commandant  of  the  French  naval  station 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“To  Dr.  Hulse, 

“ Surgeonin  chief  of  the  hospital,  navy  yard .’’ 

“ U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
"Pensacola,  August  24,  1843. 

“Commodore:  I have  received  the  letter  which 
you  were  pleased  to  write  to  me  on  the  22d  inst. 

“You  appreciate,  sir,  my  poor  services  too  highly 
but  if  you  will  believe  that  an  ardent  desire  exists  on 
my  part  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  lessen  the 
sickness  which  at  this  time  occasions  so  much  dis- 
tress among  the  crew  of  the  Gomer,  you  do  me  no 
more  than  justice. 

“The  flattering  terms  of  your  letter  inspire  me 
with  the  most  lively  gratitude,  and  encourage  me  to 
continue  my  best  efforts  to  render  assistance  to  thesick 
of  the  Gomer,  who  may  be  placed  under  my  charge. 

“Accept,  Commodore,  the  assurance  of  my  esteem, 
and  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

“ISAAC  HULSE,  surgeon. 
“To  Mons.  A.  Regnard, 

“ Commandant  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf 
' " of  Mexico.  [Army  Sf  Navy  Chronicle. 


STATE  DEBTS. 


The  two  following  articles  have  been  in  type  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  waiting  for  room  to  get  into  our 
crowded  columns.  The  subject  of  which  they  treat 
the  recovery  of  state  debts  by  legal  process  in  a Unit 
ed  States  court,  is  surrounded  with  much  greater 
difficulties  than  at  first  blush  would  be  apparent. — 
We  intimated  on  first  noticing  Mr.  Biddle’s  publica- 
tion, that  it  would  be  a fertile  theme  for  Casuists, 
Jurists,  and  Lawyers,  but  as  to  any  practical  advan- 
tage from  either  the  establishment  of  the  theory  he 
maintains,  or  from  its  discussion,  we  are  skeptical. 
The  case  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means  so  desperate  to 
make  it  politic  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result 
of  such  an  endless  legislation  as  we  Verily  believe 
might  be  made  out  of  the  question.  The  states  will 
all  have  retrieved  their  credit  and  most  of  them  will 
have  paid  their  debts  off  by  the  usual  process,  long 
before  they  could  in  any  event  be  made  to  pay  by 
process  of  law  in  the  U.  States  courts. 

We  see  however  from  Bicknell’s  last  Reporter  that 
“Mr.  John  A Parker,  of  New  York,  has  addressed 
a petition  to  Governor  Bouck,  of  that  state,  praying 
for  the  institution  of  suits  in  the  name  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  against  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  for  the  recovery  of  interests  on  a small 
amount  of  their  public  stocks.  We  understand,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  a copy  of  this  pe- 
tition has  been  or  is  to  be,  sent  to  the  governors  of 
each  of  these  states,  and  if  the  petition  fails  here, 


that  similar  applications  will  be  made  to  other  states' 
— that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  petitioner,  also,  if  his 
petition  fails,  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  for  a 
mandamus,  and  if  necessary,  to  follow  it  up  with  ap- 
plications to  the  legislature  and  to  congress  for  the 
passage  of  such  laws  as  will  remove  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  judgment.” 

LIABILITY  OF  STATES  TO  BE  SUED. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
in  which  he  explains  the  practicability  of  enforcing 
against  the  states  of  the  Union  the  payment  of  their 
funded  debts,  by  means  of  suits  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  the  United  States,  or  foreign 
states,  who  may  become  assignees  of  the  bonds  of 
the  indebted  states,  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  the 
same  course  of  proceeding  had  been  before  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  John  A.  Parker,  of  New  York.  In 
the  New  Y"ork  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Monday 
last  we  observe  a letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Biddle,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  recently 
published  letter  of  the  latter,  expressing  his  peculiar 
satisfaction  with  the  views  presented,  as  they  cor- 
roborate the  opinions  that  had  been  advanced  by 
himself,  “and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  delinquent  states  for  the  last  six  months 
or  more;”  and  he  adds.  “I  fully  accord  with  all  that 
the  letter  assumes,  except  that  the  principles  are  not 
new.” 

We  did  not  understand  Mr.  Biddle  as  intending  to 
assert  any  new  principle,  but  that  it  was  unknown  to 
most  of  the  parties  interested  that  those  principles 
were  contained  in  the  constitution.  It  was  doubtless 
too  broad  an  assumption  to  maintain  that  no  one  had 
adverted  to  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  in 
their  bearing  upon  this  question;  yet  we  have  ob- 
served that  to  very  many  who  have  read  his  letter  it 
was  a new  fact  that  the  constitution  contained  such 
provisions,  and  to  still  more  his  illustration  of  the 
practicability  of  enforcing  those  principles  was  in 
many  respects  new  and  striking.  It  had  doubtless 
occurred  to  many  persons  that  the  legal  power  of 
bringing  a suit  against  a state,  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  another  state,  or 
of  a foreign  state,  is  conferred  by  the  constitution. — 
Such  a suit  is  now  pending,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  pending,  against  the  state  of  Massachussetts, 
brought  by  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  But  to  most 
persons  to  whom  the  possibility  of  a recourse  to  this 
remedy  has  occurred,  it  has  probably  at  the  same 
time  occurred  that  there  would  be  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  enforcing  of  such  a judgment,  that  the  reme- 
dy would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  and  they  have  given 
little  attention  to  it  as  a practicable  method  of  ob- 
taining redress.  It  is  that  part  of  Mr.  Biddle’s  letter 
in  which  he  has  argued  the  practicability  of  enforc- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court,  we  think,  which  has 
made  the  strongest  and  most  agreeable  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  The  beauty  of  his  argument  is, 
that  he  has  made  it  so  clear  that  a delinquent  state 
could  not  successfully  resist  such  a judgment  as  to 
make  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  attempt  will 
be  made. 

We  have  recently  seen  two  letters,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Parker  in  his  present  communication,  which 
were  addressed  by  him  in  December  last  to  President 
Tyler  and  to  the  governor  of  Illinois.  In  the  former 
of  these  letters  he  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
holders  of  a large  amount  of  the  bonds  of  some  of 
the  indebted  slates  to  lay  before  the  department  of 
state  of  the  United  States  a complaint  as  against  a 
foreign  government,  and  claiming  redress,  and 
to  call  upon  the  government  for  the  exercise 
of  that  power  against  the  delinquent  states  which 
she  exercises  in  cases  of  foreign  delinquency. — 
Other  measures,  he  says,  will  be  adopted  to  bring 
the  matter  properly  before  the  supreme  court,  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  liability  of 
the  government.  He  says,  also,  that  a similar  com- 
plaint will  be  laid  before  the  state  of  New  York 
and  other  paying  states  by  citizens  of  each  state 
respectively,  claiming  protection  and  redress,  and 
calling  upon  them  “to  assume  such  powers  in  trust 
as  will  enable  their  citizens  who  are  creditors  to 
reach  the  delinquent  states  through  the  Supreme 
court.” 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parker  to  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois the  same  ground  is  taken  as  that  above  stated. 
He  maintains  that  the  states  may  be  reached  through 
the  agency  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
on  a complaint  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  also  that,  “although  by  the  consti- 
tution an  individual  of  one  state  cannot  sue  another 
state  in  the  United  Stales  court,  yet  the  stale  can 
sue,  and  on  the  filing  of  a complaint,  and  a tender  of 
the  securities  of  the  state  in  trust,  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  example,  must  grant  me  a suit  in  the  name 
of  the  state  against  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any 


other;  and  on  the  obtainment  of  a judgment  I may 
cause  a levy  to  be  made  upon  her  public  property.” 
These  positions  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  are  de- 
veloped at  length  in  the  two  letters. 

In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  now  just  publish- 
ed in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Mr.  Parker  cites 
the  authority  of  Professor  Greenleaf,  of  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University,  to  the  following 
effect.  In  answering  the  question  “whether  the 
state  to  which  the  holder  of  a claim  against  ano- 
ther state  belongs  is  bound  to  aid  him  in  obtaining 
payment  from  the  debtor  state,”  Professor  Greenleaf 
says: 

“Our  political  organization  is  peculiar.  Each 
state,  it  is  true,  is  independent  and  sovereign,  entitled 
to  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens,  and  to  punish  them  for 
treason  against  itself ; and  of  course  is  bound  like 
any  other  nation,  to  protect  and  defend  its  subjects 
against  all  foreign  aggression.  And  the  wrongfully 
withholding,  by  a foreign  power,  of  what  is  justly 
due  to  the  subject  of  another,  is  recognised  by  wri- 
ters on  public  law  as  a just  cause  of  war.  The  so- 
vereign of  the  individual  wronged  may,  if  he  pleases, 
resort  to  war  for  redress  of  the  injuries  thus  done  to 
his  subjects;  but  if  he  does  not  deem  it  for  the  general 
good  to  seek  redress  in  this  mode,  he  is  bound  to 
assume  the  debt  himself,  as  it  becomes  in  such  cases 
a sacrifice  of  private  property  for  the  public  inte- 
rest. But  the  United  States  have  debarred  them- 
selves, by  the  constitution,  from  making  war  upon 
each  other;  and  by  the  same  instrument  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a civil  remedy  for  all  pecu- 
niary controversies  among  themselves.  The  mode 
of  redress  therefore  is,  when  a state  refuses  payment 
of  a debt  due  to  the  citizen  of  another  state,  for  the 
latter  state  to  receive  an  assignment  of  the  claim 
and  prosecute  it  at  law  in  its  own  name  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,”  (that  right  being 
denied  to  the  individual  by  the  constitution.)  “For 
as  each  of  the  United  States  owes  this  duty  of  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  citizen,  like  any  other 
nation,  its  obligation  to  receive  an  assignment  of 
such  claims  against  a repudiating  state,  if  requested, 
and  to  prosecute  them  at  law  for  the  benefit  of  its 
injured  citizen,  appears  to  me  quite  as  plain  as  the 
duty  in  other  cases  of  the  sovereign  to  seek  redress  by 
war  for  injuries  done  to  his  subject,  or  else  himself  to 
make  the  indemnification  required.” 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Mr.  Biddle’s  Letter.  The  letter  from  N.  Bid- 
dle to  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  conceit  of  Mr.  Biddle  that 
he  has  discovered  that  a state,  foreign  or  domestic, 
may  sue  any  other  state  in  the  confederacy  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
debtor  and  creditor  may  be  equally  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  may  be  done,  is  surprising.  After  the 
cases  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  Cherokee 
Nation  vs.  Georgia,  and  Massachusetts  vs.  Rhode  Is- 
land, decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  are  duly  reported,  one  would  suppose  that 
neither  Pennsylvania  nor  the  foreign  bond-holder* 
would  be  much  surprised  at  the  existence  of  the  ju- 
risdiction, though  Mr.  Biddle  may  himself  have  just 
discovered  it.  But  these  foreign  states  do  not  now 
hold  the  state  bonds.  How  shall  they  obtain  them 
so  as  to  sue?  Take  them  out  of  paternal  regard  for 
their  subjects?  If  so,  having  no  real  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  suit,  the  court  might  look  behind  the 
fiction,  and  strike  the  case  from  the  docket.  Will  they 
purchase  these  bonds  of  their  subjects,  pay  full  price 
for  them,  and  then  sue?  If  so,  the  present  holder  may 
be  thankful. 

But  suppose  the  suit  brought  and  judgment  reco- 
vered, Mr.  Biddle  has  discovered  that  all  the  states 
are  bound  to  carry  it  into  execution — by  arms  if  ne- 
cessary! How  is  this?  No  execution  can  go  against 
the  body  of  the  state.  It  issues  against  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  under  it  that  property  may  betaken 
and  sold.  If  the  Marshal  should  be  hindered  or  op- 
posed in  the  execution,  he  may  call  to  his  aid  a posse 
composed  of  all  the  men,  if  need  be,  in  his  district. 
The  national  executive  is  bound  to  see  the  Jaws  faith- 
fully executed;  and  should  the  marshal’s  posse  prove 
insufficient,  he  might  order  out  a larger  force.  That 
is  all.  Now,  there  would  be  no  resistance  to  the 
levy  of  the  property  of  the  state,  or  the  sale  of  it. — 
But  how  far  would  the  proceeds  go  to  discharge  the 
state’s  indebtedness?  Not  lar.  The  debt  would  re- 
main unpaid,  and  no  property  remain  to  be  taken  in 
execution.  Thus  the  remedy  would  be  exhausted 
without  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  or  the  necessity  of 
force.  Would  the  creditor,  then,  with  an  exaspe- 
rated state,  stand  a better  chance  of  payment  than 
now?  We  should  think  not.  Mr.  Biddle’s  scheme 
of  inducing  foreign  states  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  state  bonds,  in  order  to  sue  and  coerce  payment, 
can  be  of  no  avail:  It  is  worse  than  useless,  because 
calculated  to  deaden  all  honorable  obligation  in  the 
states  to  pay. 
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THE  CONVENTION. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

DISCUSSION  CONTINUED. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  13th  inst.  has  the 
following  communication  signed  “A  member  of  the 
(S.  C.)  Convention.” 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION  AND  MR.  RITCHIE. 

Mr.  Editor — The  way  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  has 
met  my  questions,  has  disappointed  me,  in  matter  and 
manner.  I say  Mr.  Ritchie,  because  he  has  dropped 
the  character  of  editor,  and  has  come  out  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity,  which  I regret,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  give  my  notice  of  him  more  of  a personal  charac- 
ter, than  I desire. 

He  has  long  and  frequently  called  on  the  editor  of 
the  Mercury  to  be  informed,  whether  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  state  intend  to  adhere  uncom- 
promisingly to  the  recommendations  of  our  Conven- 
tion, and  intimated  in  a pretty  plain  manner  his  sus- 
picion, that  South  Carolina  intended  to  take  her  own 
way,  without  regard  to  the  course  of  her  sister  states. 
The  absence  of  the  editor  of  the  Mercury  from  indis- 
position, made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reply,  and  I, 
as  one  of  the  members  of  our  convention,  assumed 
to  answer  for  him.  He  was  told  that  our  ultimate 
course  would  depend  on  that  of  other  states,  and  es- 
pecially Virginia,  and  that  in  order  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Enquirer,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
what  would  be  her  ultimate  course.  To  ascertain 
that,  two  great  questions  were  asked  in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms.  The  one,  whether  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  Virginia  would  uncompromising- 
ly adhere  to  the  grounds  taken  in  their  convention, 
and  the  other,  whether  they  would  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  a majority  of  her  sister  states.  They  were 
put  in  good  faith,  without  the  least  intention  to  em- 
barrass, and  with  the  sincere  desire,  that  they  should 
lead  to  a fair  understanding  on  the  prominent  points 
involved.  Mr.  Ritchie  in  putting  the  questions  to  us, 
gave  us  a right  to  put  them  back  to  him,  preparatory 
to  our  answer.  He  did  more.  He  gave  us  the  just 
right  to  infer,  that  he  was  prepared  to  answer  on  his 
part  the  other  questions  propounded  to  us,  whenever 
called  upon.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to 
attribute  to  him  a trick,  or  grots  impertinence,  un- 
worthy of  his  character  and  standing  in  the  editorial 
corps. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I anticipated  a plain, 
direct  and  manly  response,  but  instead  of  that,  he 
has  evaded  the  questions;  asked  a half  dozen  or  more 
irrevelant,  or  unnecessary  questions,  under  the  plea 
of  explanation,  shifted  the  responsibility  of  answering 
from  himself  to  his  correspondents,  and  shaped  for 
them  the  answers  he  desires,  by  leading  questions 
and  significant  hints,  in  the  form  of  comments.  I 
say  evaded,  for  he  has  undertaken,  “in  a manner,” 
to  use  his  own  expression,  to  answer  my  first  ques- 
tion, but  instead  of  saying  whether  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  Virginia  intended  to  adhere  uncom- 
promisingly to  the  plan  of  their  convention,  which  I 
desired  to  know,  he  has  told  us  what  that  plan  is, 
which  is  known  to  all. 

To  make  good  the  assertion,  that  his  questions, 
asking  for  explanation,  are  either  irrelevant  or  un- 
necessary, it  is  only  requisite  that  they  should  be 
quoted.  After  a long  series  of  introductory  remarks, 
praparatory  to  publishing  my  questions,  intended  in 
his  may  to  give  the  direction  he  desires  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers,  he  says: 

“Yet  we  wish  to  understand  the  proposition  of  ‘A 
Member  of  the  Convention,’  in  order  that  our  appeal 
to  the  republicans  of  Virginia  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  them.  How  is  the  voice  of  the  ‘ majority  of 
the  states'  to  be  collected?  Are  they  all  to  count  one- — 
Is  the  smallest  state  to  be  on  the  same  footing  of 
equality  with  the  largest?  Is  New  York,  with  a po- 
pulation of  2,428,291,  to  have  no  more  weight  in  a 
question,  which  is  to  decide  the  whole  question  in  the 
convention,  than  Delaware,  with  a population  of  on- 
ly 78,085?  That  is,  is  New  York,  with  30  times  as 
many  people  as  Delaware,  to  have  no  more  weight 
in  the  decision  of  the  great  preliminary  problem? 

“Is  this  the  proposition?  Does  Pendleton,  after 
claiming  for  the  smaller  states  a vote  in  the  conven- 
tion in  a sort  of  compound,  indefinable  ratio,  of  the 
electoral  vote  before  the  people,  and  a contingent,  un- 
certain right  of  equality  of  voting,  before  the  H.  of 
R.  think  it  right,  and  does  he  appeal  to  the  magnani- 
mity of  Virginia,  her  “elevated  position  and  charac- 
ter,” to  refer  the  question  “to  a majority  of  the  states 
to  decide” — and  abandon  his  compound  ratio  for  a 
simple  equality  of  votes?  Is  this  what  he  means?  But 
as  it  is  possible,  that  we  may  not  understand  the 
proposition,  we  must  respectfully  ‘A  Member  of  the 
Convention”  to  answer  at  once.  We  must  first  ask 
the  question  of  him,  before  Virginia  can  undertake 
to  answer  his  questions.  We,  therefore,  pause  for  a 
reply:”  r 


Had  Mr.  Ritchie  not  said;  that  this  string  of  inter- 
rogations was  intended  to  elicit  explanation,  in  or- 
der to  enable  him  to  understand  my  second  question, 
I certainly  never  should  have  suspected  that  was  his 
object.  Upon  their  face  they  seem  to  be  intended 
more  for  his  readers  and  correspondents,  than  for 
me;  and  much  better  calculated  to  forestall  their 
opinion,  than  to  call  forth  explanations.  I shall, 
however,  take  him  at  his  word,  and  answer  them  in 
the  order  they  stand,  although  I am  at  a loss  to 
perceive,  what  light  the  most  full  and  explicit  an- 
swers can  reflect  on  the  question,  on  which  he  says 
he  desires  explanation. 

His  first  question  is,  “How  is  the  voice  of  a majori- 
ty of  the  states  to  be  collected?”  The  question  is 
somewhat  equivocal,  but  I presume  that  its  meaning 
is;  How  is  the  voice  of  the  states  to  be  ascertained? 
Taken  in  that  sense,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  decide  that  after  it  is  ascertained, 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  a majority  of  the  states. — 
In  that  case  the  voice  of  the  states  could  easily  be 
ascertained  by  a mutual  appeal  to  the  other  states, 
by  the  central  committees  of  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  the  manner  in  which  the  Indiana  appeal 
was  made,  on  the  preliminary  question  of  time.  It 
would  not  be  more  difficult  in  this  case,  than  in  that. 

The  next  question  is,  “Are  they  all”  (each)  “to 
countone?”  Yes,  certainly.  They  cannot  be  counted 
in  any  other  way.  A majority  of  the  states  means  a 
greater  number  of  the  states,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  that  can  be  ascertained  is  by  counting  all  and 
taking  the  greater  part. 

The  next  is;  “Is  the  smallest  stale  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  largest”’  yes;  and  such  must  be  the 
necessary  result  on  the  Virginia  plan,  which  as- 
sumes, that  each  state  has  a right  to  decide  for  itself 
how  the  convention  shall  be  constituted.  When 
states  act  as  states  they  are  all  regarded  as  equal. — 
Mr.  Ritchie  seems  to  forget,  that  ours  is  a federal, 
not  a national  republic,  and  that  states,  not  indivi- 
duals, are  its  constituent  elements;  and  that  in  such  a 
republic,  each,  be  it  great  or  small,  has  an  equal  voice; 
unless  where  the  constitution  provides  otherwise. 

Then  follows  the  question;  “Is  New  York  with 
her  2,428,291  to  have  no  more  weight  in  a question, 
which  is  to  decide  the  whole  question  in  the  con- 
vention, than  Delaware  with  a population  of  78,085?” 
yes;  if  New  York,  should  undertake  to  decide  that 
question  for  herself,  as  a state.  Acting  as'such,  she 
has  not  a particle  more  right,  than  Delaware.  To 
decide  otherwise,  would  be  to  destroy  the  foundation 
of  state  rights,  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep,  that  of 
consolidation. 

Next  follows  the  question,  “is  New  York,  with  30 
times  the  population  of  Delaware,  to  have  no  more 
weight  in  the  decision  of  the  great  preliminary  pro- 
blem.” Not  a particle  more,  if  she  undertakes  to 
decide  as  a state,  just  as  she  had  no  more,  acting  as 
a state,  in  framing  and  ratifying  the  constitution, 
which  is  the  great  organic  law  of  government,  as  the 
preliminary  arrangements  are  of  the  convention. — 
The  principle,  which  governed  in  the  one  case,  is 
equally  applicable  in  the  other,  and  such  was  the 
decision  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  New 
York  itself,  in  the  Indiana  appeal  on  the  great  pre- 
liminary question  of  the  time  of  holding  the  conven- 
tion. The  central  committee  (the  most  authentic 
party  organized  in  the  state)  acquiesced  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  time  from  November  to  May,  on 
the  ground,  that  such  was  the  decision  of  a majority 
of  the  states.  Such  loo,  only  a short  month  since, 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ritchie  himself,  on  the  still 
greater  question  of  holding  a convention.  His  opin- 
ion may  be  found  in  the  Enquirer  of  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust last,  in  the  leading  editorial,  headed  “who  is  the 
Catechist.”  In  answer  to  the  question  “does  the 
state  of  Virginia  intend  to  hold  a national  conven- 
tion in  November  next?”  he  says  “she  does  not,  she 
cannot  form  a national  convention  herself— nor  does 
she  wish  to  attempt  one,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
minority  of  the  states:  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
oion  wishes  to  those  of  a majority  of  her  sister  states." — 
Here  we  have  the  deliberate  admission,  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  majority  to  decide,  whether  there  shall 
be  a national  convention  or  not,  and  that  Virginia 
will  jield  her  wishes  to  the  majority  of  hir  sister 
states;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  my  question, 
she  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  a majority  of  the 
states,  how  the  convention  shall  be  constituted;  but 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  course  now,  he  ut- 
terly repudiates.  How  is  this  sudden  and  total 
change  to  be  accounted  for? 

His  remaining  questions  are  so  perfectly  and  clear- 
ly irrelevant,  that  I do  not  deem  tliem  worthy  of  a 
reply.  They  are  plainly  intended  for  effect,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  explanation;  so  much  so 
that  1 am  surprised,  that  so  experienced  and  dexte- 
rous a politician  as  Mr.  Ritchie,  should  put  questions 
sto  little  in  accord  with  his  avowed  object,  as  to  be 
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calculated  to  call  in  question  his  candour  and  fairness. 
But  in  declining  to  answer  them,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  repel  the  insinuation,  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  intend  to  insist  on  an  equality  of  vote  in 
making*  the  nomination.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  it.  They  make  a distinction  between 
the  preliminary  questions  and  the  nomination.  In 
making  the  nomination  they  concede,  as  a fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  every  state  should  have  the  same 
relative  weight,  as  is  secured  to  it  by  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  election;  meaning  by  election,  the  whole 
election,  not  a part,  and  including,  as  well  the  even- 
tual choice  of  the  house  of  representatives,  as  that  by 
the  electoral  college.  What  should  be  the  standard 
by  which  the  relative  weight  of  each  state  should  bo 
determined,  is,  in  their  opinion,  a question  for  delib- 
eration. They  believe  the  best  practicable  is,  that 
the  delegates  should  be  chosen  by  districts,  and  that 
they  should  vote  per  capita,  and  on  that  account,  and 
because  it  is  most  popular  and  democratic  in  its  char- 
acter, and  best  calculated  to  take  the  convention  out 
of  the  hands  of  political  managers,  they  prefer  it.— 
The  preliminary  questions  are  such  as  in  their  na- 
ture require  to  be  fixed  in  advance.  They  stand  as 
has  been  said,  to  the  convention,  as  the  constitution 
does  to  the  government;  and,  both  analogy  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing  demand,  that  the  same  authority 
which  constituted  the  one,  should,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, constitute  the  other.  It  is  thus  only,  that  the 
analogy  between  the  nomination  and  election  can  be 
preserved,  and  the  just  weight  of  the  states  in  the 
election  be  maintained  in  the  nomination. 

But  what  has  disappointed  me  most  in  Mr.  Ritch- 
ie’s course  is,  his  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  the  reply  from  himself  to  his  correspondents.  I 
say  attempt;  for  what  he  aims  at,  will  wholly  fail 
him.  The  response  of  his  correspondents  will  bp 
regarded  but  as  his  echo.  Indeed,  he  himself  seems 
to  regard  them  as  of  a very  accommodating  disposi- 
tion; for  his  appeal  to  them  is  very  little  more  tha» 
a letter  of  instruction,  directing  them  what  reply  to 
make.  Instead  of  submitting  the  two  questions  to 
which  I ask  his  answer  to  them,  as  propounded  by 
myself,  without  comment,  for  their  decision,  he  has 
entirely  changed  them  into  leading  questions  of  his 
own,  accompanied  by  comments,  which  as  clearly 
tell  them  what  answer  he  desires,  as  the  leading 
question  of  an  experienced  dexterous  advocate,  in- 
tended to  extract  from  a witness  a desired  answer, 
tells  him  what  it  is.  Not  content  with  all  these  pre- 
cautions, he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  conceal- 
ing the  name  of  his  correspondents,  and  publishing 
or  not  publishing  their  answers,  and  accompanying 
them  with  his  glosses,  as  he  pleases;  and  their  an- 
swer is-to  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  Virginia. 

A more  unsatisfactory  mode  of  taking  it  could  not' 
be  conceived.  Mr.  Ritchie’s  own  answer  to  our 
questions,  on  his  direct  personal  responsibility,  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory.  If  he  really  de- 
sired to  have  the  voice  of  the  people,  why  did  he  not 
call  on  them  to  express  it  through  primary  assemblies 
in  the  several  counties,  or  take  it  through  the  agency 
of  the  central  committee?  Either  would  have  been 
greatly  preferable.  But  I shall  not  dwell  upon  tho 
point.  All  I want  is  a response  from  Mr.  Ritchie  to 
my  questions — a plain,  direct  and  simple  response.— 
It  matters  little,  whether  it  comes  directly  from  him, 
or  through  him  from  his  correspondents,  so  that  ho 
recognizes  it  as  the  voice  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  Virginia.  What  I want  to  know  is,  wheth- 
er they  are  resolved  to  adhere,  uncompromisingly,  to 
the  grounds  taken  by  their  convention,  and  not  to 
yield  to  the  voice  of  a majority  of  the  sister  states. 

There  is  much  in  this  connection,  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  some  other  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  which  requires  explanation.  They  pro- 
fess to  care  but  little  how  the  convention  shall  ba 
constituted.  Their  declarations  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  prepared  to  yield  a ready  obedi- 
ence to  the  decision  of  the  convention,  wherever  and 
whenever  held,  and  however  constituted,  and  have 
even  attempted  to  excite  suspicion  against  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  same 
creed.  They  also  proless  to  be  the  peculiar  friends 
of  compromise  and  concession — all  for  principles  and 
nothing  for  men  dwells  on  their  lips.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  test,  they  show  a more  stern,  uncom- 
promising disposition  to  have  the  convention  their 
own  way,  ami  less  disposed  to  compromise  and  con- 
cession than  any  other  portion  of  the  party.  It  is 
true,  they  have  yielded  on  the  question  of  time,  but 
it  was  only  on  extortion,  when  the  voice  of  the  party 
proved  so  overwhelming  against  them,  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

Another  point  requires  explanation.  They  profess 
to  think  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar candidate  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
columns  of  the  Enquirer  are  filled  with  communica- 
tions intended  to  make  the  impression  that  such  is 
the  feet;  and  yet  the  editor  and  friends  of  Mr. 
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Van  Buren  are  the  most  opposed  of  all  others  to 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  and  most  strenuously  in 
favor  of  the  plan  which  takes  it  farthest  from  them 
and  leaves  it  most  under  the  control  of  political 
managers.  How  are  these  apparent  contradictions 
to  be  explained? 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  15th,  thus  continues 
the  discussion. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  may  play  the  wag,  or  the 
wit,  if  it  pleases.  It  may  multiply  its  epithets,  or 
waste  its  humor.  It  may  call  us  Nestor  or  Ulysses, 
or  “the  ancient  of  the  Old  Dominion.”  It  may  sneer 
at  our  “dulcet  notes,”  or  at  the  “silver  tongue  gentle- 
men” (Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Wright,)  it  these  things 
are  agreeable  to  its  superior  taste,  or  its  superfine 
courtesy.  It  may  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  small 
states.  It  may  one  day  declare,  that  by  a majority 
of  states  is  meant  the  majority  of  the  republican  par- 
ty, whilst  its  authoritive  correspondent  (the  Member 
of  the  State  Convention,)  declares  next  day  he  meant 
the  majority  of  the  states,  as  states.  The  Mercury 
may  lay  down  in  dictatorial  expressions, its  peremptory 
terms  for  the  formation  and  the  voting  of  the  general 
convention.  It  may  deny  to  each  state  the  right  of 
selecting  its  own  delegates  in  its  own  way — and  it  may 
assert,  that  the  mode  of  voting  enmasse  is  intolerable; 
and  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  the  general 
ticket  is  itself  contrary  to  the  constitution.  It  may 
count  as  much  as  it  pleases  upon  New  York,  as  “rea- 
dy to  wheel  into  our  (his)  ranks” — and  ask  us  wheth- 
er we,  (Mr.  Wright  and  ourselves,)  expect  (them, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,)  not  to  insist  on  the  dis- 
trict system,  for  fear  of  disturbing  “party  harmony.” 
It  may  boldly  assert,  that  “neither  common  safety, 
nor  common  self-respect,  will  allow  any  one  to  sub- 
mit” to  our  terms — (that  is,  the  liberal  terms  of  let- 
ting each  state  judge  for  itself  as  to  the  manner  of 
electing  its  own  delegates,  and  letting  the  convention 
itself  judge  and  decide  in  questions  of  difficulty.) — 
We  tell  the  Charleston  Mercury,  that  this  course — 
that  these  uncompromising  terms  of  its  own,  and 
couched  in  this  peremptory  language — is  not  calcu- 
lated to  answer  its  purposes — to  overrule  the  other 
states  who  have  any  “self-respect” — to  promote  the 
success  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  to  preserve  the  harmony 
of  the  party.  We  beg  leave  further  to  tell  him,  that 
the  principles  of  the  republican  party,  and  the  great 
interests  of  the  people,  are  dependent  upon  no  one 
man,  and  upon  no  one  press.  One  would  think,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  each  state  to  conciliate — not  to 
dictate  to  each  other — to  consult  each  other’s  wishes, 
as  much  as  possible — to  allow  each  state  to  select  its 
own  delegates  in  its  own  way,  as  the  constitution  per- 
mits them  to  appoint  their  own  electors — to  refer  all 
controverted  questions,  if  they  cannot  be  previously 
adjusted  to  the  liberal  decision  of  the  general  conven- 
tion— and  not  to  require  of  all  the  states  the  “same 
stern  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  election” — and  after 
every  argument  has  been  exhausted  to  produce  this 
uniformity  of  action,  not  to  cant  with  ambiguous 
menaces  about  “the  pupillage  and  guardianship  of 
caucusses  and  conventions” — nor  idly  complain  “that 
men  must  go  hundreds  of  miles  to  Baltimore,  to  vote, 

' not  as  they  think  is  best,  or  as  those  w ho  elected  them 
wish,  but  as  a majority  of  their  colleagues  shall  order ” — 
nor  to  throw  out,  in  a way  that  may  produce  some 
uneasiness  but  no  terror,  hints  of  an  ultimate  refusal 
to  co-operate  in  the  nomination  of  the  convention. — 
We  beg  leave  also  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  some- 
thing of  courtesy,  if  not  of  moderation,  is  due  to 
brethren,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  common 
cause  of  asserting  their  common  principles  and  of 
subduing  a common  and  formidable  enemy.  But  we 
find  in  the  last  Expositor  of  Mr.  Kendall,  so  many 
strong  arguments  and  judicious  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  must,  for  the  present  turn  our  pen  to 
him.  We  have  room  only  for  a few  extracts  to-day. 
The  rest  will  follow  hereafter: 

UNIFORMITY  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

“Principle,”  says  South  Carolina,  "we  cannot  give 
up  principle!’’’  Your  principle  is,  that  the  delegates 
shall  be  elected  by  districts.  Let  us  test  it. 

The  convention  meets. 

The  Georgia  delegates  present  themselves. 

South  Carolina  says,  “I  adhere  to  ‘ principle ’ — how 
were  you  elected?” 

“ By  astale  convention.’” 

“All  right;  walk  in,”  says  South  Carolina. 

The  New  York  delegates  present  themselves. 

“How  were  you  elected?”  says  South  Carolina. 

“All  wrong;  walk  ajf — I must  adhere  to  ‘principle,'  ” 
says  South  Carolina! 

Whether  there  be  congressional  districts  in  a state 
or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  “ principle ,”  and 
this  illustration  shows  how  ready  South  Carolina  is 
to  yield  an  unsound  principle  to  mere  expediency.” 

THE  GENERAL  TICKET  VOTING. 

“If  the  Mercury  be  right,  we  never  had  a constitu- 
tional president!  Washington,  and  Jefferson,,  and 


Madison,  and  Jackson,  and  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler 
too,  were  all,  all  usurpers!!” 

DECISION  BY  MAJORITY  OF  STATES. 

“That  it  shall  be  left  to  a majority  of  the  states,  to 
settle  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  convention — time, 
mode  of  election,  and  mode  of  voting.” 

“This  is  excellent!  Over  two  millions  of  people 
in  New  York  shall  have  as  much  power  as  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  in  Delaware!  There  is  ‘■popu- 
lar sovereignty ’ for  you,  illustrated  by  its  ‘fiends.,  ” 
“The  majority — How  its  will  can  be  best  ascertained. 

“Suppose  there  by  nine  men,  and  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  whom  a majority  of  them  prefer  for  presi- 
dent. How  will  you  goto  work?  Obviously,  let  them 
all  vote.  There  can  then  be  no  mistake  in  the  result. 

“But  some  ingenious  fellow  persuades  them,  that 
their  will  can  be  better  ascertained  by  a sort  of  dis- 
trict system,’  and  they  divide  themselves  for  that 
purpose  into  three  equal  divisions,  each  division  to 
count  one.  One  division  goes  unanimously  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  the  other  two  go  for  Mr.  Calhoun 
by  a vote  of  two  to  one.  Getting  three  votes  in  one 
division  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  two  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  have  five  popular  votes  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
four,  yet  by  the  ‘district  system,’  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
get  two  votes  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  one. 

“Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  popular  ma- 
jority?” 

THE  SYRACUSE  CONVENTION. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  J 2th  inst.  says: 
“This  convention  met  and  adjourned  at  Syracuse, 
(N.  Y.)on  the  same  day ,\(this  day  week.)  They  de- 
termined, by  an  immense  majority,  against  district 
elections — and  they  themselves  elected  their  3t5  de- 
legates to  the  general  convention.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  at  Syracuse,  raised  an  opposition  to  this 
mode  of  election;  and  we  presume,  we  shall  have  a 
breeze  against  it  at  the  South — but  we  hope,  their 
wrath  will  be  somewhat  abated,  when  they  recollect 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  set 
them  the  example  in  Georgia.  In  that  State,  the  de- 
legates were  first  appointed  by  a legislative  caucus, 
then  confirmed  by  a State  convention,  and  instructed 
to  vote  (all)  for  Mr.  Calhoun;  the  people  having  no 
immediate  lot  or  part,  in  the  appointment.  It  is  true, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  justify  it  on  the  ground, 
that  the  State  had  no  congressional  districts — but  no- 
thing seems  to  be  easier  than  to  have  laid  off  the 
Stale  into  convenient  districts,  and  the  people  in 
them  to  elect  their  own  delegates.  The  Milledge- 
ville  “Union”  claims  the  right  of  these  delegates  to 
take  their  seats — says  "if  they  are  excluded,  it  considers 
the  “general  convention  dissolved” — and  why  will  it 
not  be  so,  with  the  delegates  appointed  at  Syracuse? 

We  should  have  preferred  the  elections  to  have 
been  made,  both  in  Georgia  and  New  York,  by  the 
people  themselves.  But  this  question  was  settled  at 
Syracuse  by  delegates,  who  had  just  emanated  from 
the  bosom  of  the  people — and  after  this  very  ques- 
tion, about  the  mode  of  election,  had  been  made  and 
determined  before  the  people  themselves.  The  de- 
cision, therefore,  seems  to  have  been  made  to  a cer- 
tain extent  with  their  concurrence.  We  hold  too, 
with  the  “Federal  Union,”  that  each  State  has  the 
right  to  “choose  its  (own)  delegates  in • its  own  way” 
— •and  we  would  advise,  still  further,  that  the  gene- 
ral convention  should  judge  of  the  “qualifications  of 
its  own  members,”  decide  the  manner  of  voting,  and 
settle  for  itself  all  questions  of  difficulty  which  might 
occur.” 

NEW  YORK  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Globe  says,  “We  published  the  proceedings  of 
of  this  convention  in  our  paper  of  yesterday.  The 
body  of  distinguished  men,  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, performed  their  functions  in  a manner  which 
we  think  will  prove  not  only  to  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory to  their  constituency  of  New  York,  but  to 
the  democracy  of  the  union.  The  State  Convention 
yields  its  own  preferences  as  to  the  time  of  holding 
the  National  Convention  (adopted  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Virginia  and  Tennessee)  to  the  inclination 
expressed  by  other  States — probably  making  up  a 
popular  majority — in  lavor  of  May,  1844.  It  ad- 
heres to  its  own  usage  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  insists 
upon  the  right  of  every  other  State  to  pursue  its  own 
mode  in  bringing  its  full  electoral  strength  into  that 
convention;  and  to  the  majority  of  this  conven- 
tion it  leaves  the  rule  of  its  own  proceeding.  In  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  constituting,  the  time  of  hold- 
ing, and  the  mode  of  action,  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, the  New  York  State  Convention  submits 
every  thing  to  the  settled  and  approved  usages  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  were  all  drawn  from  strict 
analogies  to  the  practice  under  our  national  institu- 
tions. 

The  mode  of  electing  its  delegation  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention,  conforms  to  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, which  now  prevails  universally,  in  choosing 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  in  the  seve- 


ral States.  How  a discussion  was  worked  up  about 
the  district  inode  of  choosing  persons  to  cast  the  vole 
to  which  each  State  is  entitled,  is  really  a matter  of 
wonder.  This  plan  of  bringing  a State’s  strength 
into  the  general  vote  has  been  utterly  abandoned, 
from  a full  conviction  of  its  inequality  and  injustice. 
By  this  mode,  a small  majority  in  seventeen  of  the 
districts  of  New  York,  might  have  the  effect  of  bal- 
ancing the  delegations  elected  in  the  other  seventeen 
districts  of  the  State  by  immense  majorities;  and,  in 
this  way,  a feeble  aggregate  minority  in  the  State 
would  be  able  to  counteract  the  voice  of  the  delega- 
tion in  convention,  co-operating  with  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  State;  and  the  consequnce  resulting  from 
this  counterbalancing  of  the  majority  by  the  minori- 
ty in  the  State,  would  be  to  deprive  New  York  of 
any  weight  in  the  convention.  The  district  system 
might  thus  operate  to  give  Rhode  Island  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Presidency;  while  New  York,  with  a de- 
cided majority  against  the  preference  of  the  small 
State,  being  cross  hobbled  by  the  district  system, 
would  have  no  vote  to  counteract  it.  It  is  preposte- 
rous to  suppose  that  any  of  the  States  would  thus 
disable  themselves  in  the  convention,  when  they 
have  all  taken  such  sedulous  care  to  avoid  it  in  the 
electoral  colleges. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Syracuse  Convention  are  in 
fine  keeping  with  its  character.  There  never  was  a 
nobler  “declaration  of  principles,  for  the  public  eye,” 
than  is  to  be  found  in  them.  Frank,  full,  bold,  clear, 
and  decisive.  The  lineaments  of  democracy  areas 
palpable  as  a statue.  The  blind  may  know  its  form, 
and  its  proportion  is  such,  that  its  enemies  dare  not 
criticise.  The  National  Intelligencer  ventures  to 
carp  at  the  resolution  of  instruction  to  the  delegates 
to  bring  the  name  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  before  the  Na- 
tional Convention  for  nomination — but  it  is  only  to 
make  a false  impression,  by  garbling  it.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  resolution,  pledging  the  democracy  to 
support  the  nominee  of  the  National  Convention, 
leaves  the  resolution  of  instruction,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  without  an  alternative.  By  this  artifice, 
the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  seeks  to 
touch  the  pride  and  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  friends 
of  the  other  democratic  candidates — and  he  adds  a 
remark,  aimed  as  a side  blow  at  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion, which,  it  is  intimated,  must  operate  as  dictation 
on  the  part  of  New  York  to  the  delegations  of  other 
States.  He  says: 

“These  are  the  determinations  to  which  all  the 
‘democratic’  opponents  of  republican  principles  must 
prepare  themselves,  as  we  have  said,  with  what 
grace  they  can,  to  submit;  because  they  will  undoubt- 
edly constitute  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  National 
Convention  of  May  next.” 

We  have  recapitulated  these  “determinations.” — 
They  leave  all  that  “constitute  the  basis  of  the  action  of 
the  Motional  Convention  of  May  next,”  in  nominating 
a President,  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  States  in  electing  a Fresident.  The 
National  Intelligencer  forgets,  that  the  party  of 
which  it  is  the  organ  has  adopted  the  same  “basis  of 
j action,”  and  that  it  has  recently  published  similar 
; resolutions  of  instruction  in  behalf  of  its  own  favor- 
ite candidate.” 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MR.  RITCHIE. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  Sept.  16th,  has  the 
following: 

“A  member  of  ourstate convention  put,  some  three 
or  four  weeks  since,  two  very  plain  questions  to  Mr. 
Ritchie, — Whether  Virginia  was  determined  to  ad- 
here “uncompromisingly”  to  her  plan  of  electing  de- 
legates to  the  National  Convention?  and  whether  she 
would  as  a compromise,  adopt  the  Indiana  mode  of 
settling  all  differences,  as  to  the  preliminaries,  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  decision  of  “a  majority  of  the 
states?”  And  the  further  question  was  asked,  parti- 
cularly, if  Virginia  meant  to  insist  on  having  77  dele- 
gates in  the  convention,  instead  of  17,  the  number  of 
the  electoral  votes? 

These  questions,  which  no  Richmond  schoolboy 
twelve  years  of  age,  but  might  readily  apprehend, 
Mr.  Ritchie  could  not — it  was  really  beyond  his  pe- 
netration to  know  what  the  phrase  “majority  of  the 
states,”  might  mean;  he  knew  what  it  signified  when 
used  by  his  friends  of  the  Indiana  committee — oh  yes 
— very  well,  but  a cloud  now  suddenly  darkened  the 
transparency  of  his  intellect;  he  must  have  time  to 
study;  he  must  consult  the  republicans  of  Virginia; — 
could  so  humble  a democrat  as  he, — the  servant  of 
the  people— presume  to  answer  for  the  great  state  of 
Virginia?  Mr.  Ritchie  issues  a “circular” — to  col- 
lect and  draw  into  himself,  as  the  grand  reservoir, 
the  public  sentiment  of  Virginia;  to  be  afterwards 
distributed  to  the  great  democratic  party,  of  just  such 
quality  and  in  just  such  quantities  as  to  Mr.  Ritchie 
shall  seem  most  desirable;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
begs  friendly  aid  of  a “member”  in  piercing  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  novel,  but  startling  phrase — “the  ma- 
jority of  the  states!” — and  takes  particular  care 
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lo  forget,  in  his  sudden  perturbation  of  mind,  the 
question  so  specially  put  to  him  “if  Virginia  meant  to 
insist  on  more  lhan  her  proper  number  of  17  delegates 
in  the  convention?” 

Of  course  we  believed  we  had  established,  with 
Mr.  Ritchie,  too  high  a reputation  for  sense,  to  sup- 
pose he  imagined  us  duped  by  all  this  fidgeting  and 
fuss;  he  knew  quite  as  well  as  we  what  a “majority 
of  the  states”  meant, — he  was  just  as  ready  to  an- 
swer for  Virginia  then  as  he  could  be  three  months 
or  three  years  hence,  and  the  formality  of  a “circu- 
lar” was  a piece  of  ungenerous  humbuggery,  at 
which  he  laughed  (in  his  sleeve)  quite  as  heartily  ds 
we; — all  he  wanted  was  time  to  hear  from  New  York. 
Though  we  pushed  for  answers  therefore,  we  knew 
perfectly  well  that  no  answer  would  come,  till — the 
Syracuse  convention  was  over.  If  that  body  adopt- 
ed the  district  system,  the  “voice  of  Virginia”  would 
be  one  thing, — if  that  body  rejected  the  district 
system,  the  “Voice  of  Virginia”  would  be  another 
thing. 

At  last  that  black  cloud  of  New  York  Van  Buren- 
isin,  which  had  been  so  long  rolling  up,  and  mutter- 
ing fierce  thunder,  broke  in  a storm  of  hailstones 
and  rain,  fresh  from  the  laboratory  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Jupiter;  suddenly  the  Virginia  sky  clears  of!'; 
he,  who  hut  just  now,  cried  in  an  agony  of  honest 
doubt,  “Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more!” 
throws  his  piercing  vision  at  once  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  political  horizon;  New  York  is  heard  from,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  ready  to  announce  the  “voice  of  Vir- 
ginia!” 

The  “voice  of  Virginia!” — Hear  Mr.  Ritchie!  in 
his  paper  of  the  12th  instant,  he  speaks,  “with  the 
light  tioiv  shed  upon  the  views  of  South  Carolina,  by 
her  able  exponent  (oh,  hush!)  we  are  bound,  empha- 
tically to  reply,  without  further  consultation  with  the 
republicans  of  Virginia,  that  Virginia  will  never  con- 
sent to  leave  the  decision  of  these  grave  questions  to  “a 
majority  of  the  slates ,”  where  Delaware  shall  have  the 
same  vote  as  New  York!"  (The  italics  by  us)  very 
well;  set  that  down.  And  now  we  tell  Mr.  Ritchie 
that  the  Syracuse  storm,  with  the  sublimity  of  which 
he  seems  enraptured,  carried  in  it  far  more  wind  than 
rain,  more  noise  than  lightning;  that  the  real  storm, 
which  is  destined  to  agitate  the  political  depths  and 
cast  its  impurities  to  the  clouds,  is  only  begun;  and 
that  the  “voice  of  Virginia,”  blown  through  the  Al- 
bany trumpet,  as  “emphatic”  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
yet  louder  voice  to  sound — the  voice  of  the  people — 
in  whose  commanding  echoes  that  “voice”  will  be  as 
inaudible  as  a pistol  shot  in  a tempest  on  the  Alps. 
The  proposition  to  appeal  to  “a  majority  of  the 
states”  was  none  of  ours,  it  was  yours — a Van  Buren 
proposition,  and  we  only  offered  it  as  a compromise, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  compromise; — if  you  reject  it — 
well.  But  when  you  say  “we  trust  that  South  Caro- 
lina will  see  the  impolicy  of  her  views,  and  will  not 
press  this  plan,  which  we  feel  justified  in  distinctly 
repeating — Virginia  can  never  accede  to" — we  wish  it 
remembered  that  clear  heads  and  firm  wills  are  not 
the  exclusive  production  of  Albany  and  Richmond, 
and  that  as  to  the  plans — of  packing  the  convention  by 
caucus  nominations,  in  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  sending  to  it  five  times  the  number  of  dele- 
gates a state  is  entitled  to,  our  language  also  is — “We 
trust  that  Virginia  and  New  York  will  see  the  impo- 
licy of  their  views,  and  will  not  press  these  plans, 
which  we  feel  justified  in  distinctly  declaring,  South 
Carolina  can  never  accede  to." 

DISTRICT  AND  GENERAL  TICKET  SYSTEM. 

The  Mercury  of  the  14th  instant,  has  the  follow- 
ing: 

“We  have  looked  over  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Ken- 
dall’s Expositor,  and  might  feel  flattered  with  the  very 
large  portion  of  it  devoted  to  ourselves,  if  there  were 
not  in  the  matter  itself  so  great  an  infusion  of  quips 
and  quiddities,  smart  turns  and  mistified  dialectics, 
as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
discussion.  Here  is  a specimen. 

“South  Carolina  wants  a governor  to  be  chosen  by 
a majority  of  the  votes.  How  can  their  will  “be  best 
exposed?”  Will  she  let  the  whole  slate  vote?  or  will 
she  divide  it  into  seven  districts  (as  many  as  she  has 
members  of  congress)  and  give  a majority  of  each 
district  one  vote  in  the  election?” 

What  this  has  to  do  with  the  case  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  out.  But  if  our  constitution  required  that  the 
governor  should  be  elected  by  seven  electors  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  who  should  meet  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  governor,  we  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Ken- 
dall or  any  body  else  show  us  how  it  could  be  fairly 
carried  out,  otherwise  than  by  dividing  the  state  into 
districts? 

Here  is  another — more  wonderful  still. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says; 

“We  lay  down  this  proposition,  which  we  believe 
to  be  incontrovertible,  that  in  all  representation,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  largest  vote  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, the  sense  of  the  people  must  be  taken  in  the 


smallest  parts  possible,  consistent  with  the  perform- 
ance and  despatch  of  business  in  the  representative 
body.” 

So  far  from  being  “incontrovertible”  this  proposi- 
tion is  to  our  mind,  precisely  the  reserve  of  truth!  If 
you  want  to  get  at  a majority  of  the  voters  in  any 
given  district  or  state,  you  must  let  every  one  vole, 
and  setting  off  units  against  units,  the  remainder,  one 
side  being  exhausted,  is  the  true  majority. 

Mr.  Kendall’s  notion  of  a state,  is  a body  of  100,- 
000  people,  in  which  50,000  and  1,  hold  absolute  and 
unlimited  control  over  the  remaining  49,999 — the 
latter  being  deemed  sinners,  heretics,  and  outlaws, 
by  reason  of  having  two  votes  less  than  the  former. 
Therefore  it  is  a shame  that  the  state  legislatures 
should  not  be  chosen  by  general  ticket — and  that  the 
congressional  house  of  representatives  should  not 
be  made  up  either  of  all  democrats  or  all  whigs.  It 
might  be  in  some  measure  remedied  by  introducing 
a rule  to  annul  minorities  or  to  absorb  them  into  the 
majority,  so  that  by  fiction  of  law,  all  their  acts  and 
resolutions  may  be  unanimously  carried  through,  by 
adding  the  votes  of  those  who  oppose  to  the  votes  of 
those  who  support  the  measure.  This  would  be  Mr. 
Kendall’s  beau  ideal  of  a state.  Our  notion  of  a state 
is  altogether  different  and  founded  upon  quite  ano- 
ther principle — viz:  that  a state  is  the  government, 
not  of  a majority,  but  of  the  whole — and  that  a ma- 
jority has  abstractly  no  right  whatever  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  minority;  and  legally  no  right,  further 
than  as  they  are  established  by  the  constitution,  the 
agent  and  representative  of  the  whole.  Hence  in  all 
action  of  government,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  mi- 
nority ought  lo  be  represented — hence  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a legislature,  its  members  ought  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  chosen  by  single  districts.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  majority  and  minority  will  be  in  the 
main  fairly  represented — and  they  have  a right  to  it 
on  every  republican  principle.  And  those  who 
maintain  that  one  party,  on  the  strength  of  having  a 
few  votes  majority  in  a population  of  a million,  have 
a right  to  assume  that  they  are  the  slate  and  that  the 
minority  may  justly  be  disfranchised,  silenced  and 
outlawed,  maintain  a principle  not  only  preposterous 
in  its  shameless  injustice,  but  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the 
public  liberty.  This  doctrine  of  th'e  omnipotence  of 
majorities,  as  if  it  were  a divine  right,  and  an  indis- 
putable political  axiom,  is  perpetually  recurring  in 
Mr.  Kendall’s  arguments — it  is  his  yard  slick,  and 
every  thing  that  falls  out  with  his  standard,  is  hete- 
rodox, vicious,  disorderly,  and  impertinent. 

But  after  all  Mr.  Kendall’s  vehement  argumenta- 
tion against  the  district  system  and  in  favor  of  the 
absolute  predominance  of  a majority  of  the  voters 
(of  the  party)  in  a state,  he  comes  down  to  a state 
convention  as  their  proper  representative.  How  is  a 
state  convention  chosen?  By  districts — by  slate  legis- 
lative districts,  in  which  according  to  his  own  empha- 
tic declaration,  there  is  a much  greaterchance  than  in 
congressional  districts,  of  a minority  of  voters  elect- 
ing a majority  of  members,  and  the  evil  is  aggravat- 
ed to  the  utmost,  by  allowing  these  representatives 
of  a minority  of  the  people  to  choose  the  whole 
delegation  to  the  National  Convention. 

But  we  desiie  Mr.  Kendall,  and  all  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  to  lake  into  earnest  consideration  what  all 
men  know  to  be  plain  fact,  that  generally  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a state  convention  for  any  such  vague  and 
distant  purpose  as  the  nomination  of  a president,  the 
people  as  a body  do  not  once  in  ten  times  express 
any  opinion  at  all — that  they  abstain  from  action  in 
the  fixed  belief  that  a few  politicians  will  at  any  rate 
carry  the  day  and  mould  the  proceedings  to  their 
liking.  What  is  there  of  democratic  representation, 
or  of  the  respectability  of  popular  sentiment  in  the 
recent  New  York  convention  at  Syracuse — one  half 
the  members  of  which  could  show  no  credentials 
and  not  a fourth  part  of  whom  were  elected  in 
public  meetings  duly  advertised  and  respectably 
attended!  Here  is  some  account  of  the  legitima- 
cy of  this  famous  assembly,  whose  opinions  we  are 
called  upon  to  reverence  as  the  voice  of  the  New 
York  Democracy!  New  York  fudge — humbug — 
chicane!! 

“Previous  to  organizing  permanently,  a call  was 
made  for  the  credentials,  and  if  ever  an  amusing 
scene  took  place,  here  was  one.  It  fully  proved  that 
this  is  a self  constituted  body.  Col.  Young  appear- 
ed at  the  convention  by  the  following  authority;  A 
meeting  was  held  in  his  county,  attended  by  about 
twenty-five  persons,  and  at  a late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing they  organized,  and  appointed  a committee  of 
three  to  retire  and  report  a ticket,  who  discharged 
their  duty.  They  had  but  one  primary  meeting  or 
county  convention,  and  a few  days  after,  it  was  as- 
certained that  Mr.  Young  had,  better  go  to  Syracuse. 
But  Young  was  not.  alone  in  this  matter;  several 
other  delegates  appeared,  upon  the  simple  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  that  some  person  should  at- 


tend to  the  duty,  and  accordingly  they  presented 
themselves. 

“Of  the  whole  delegates,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  not  over  thirty  of  them  had  any 
thing  to  show  for  their  appointment,  except  public  re- 
port. Even  old  Rockland  county,  with  her  1,000  de- 
mocratic majority,  did  not  feel  interested  sufficiently 
for  New  York’s  favorite  son  to  even  have  any  person 
to  represent  her. 

“Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note;  upwards 
of  fifty  of  the  delegates  were  members  of  the  last  le- 
gislature—the  very  persons  who  therein  their  legis- 
lative capacity,  endorsed  Mr.  Van  Buren.  No  doubt 
they  fell  a desire,  as  no  one  else  did,  to  attend  the 
convention  and  confirm  their  former  act.  Mr,  Tay- 
lor, from  the  city  of  N.  York,  in  his  remarks,  made 
the  charge  that  the  entire  vote  given  which  created 
the  123  delegates  did  not  exceed  9,000,  whilst  the  ad- 
mitted strength  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  state 
was  250,000;  “and  yet,”  said  he,  “these  delegates, 
thus  chosen,  claim  to  know  the  feeling  of  every 
elector  in  the  state.”  No  denial  was  made  to  the 
charge. 

Col.  Young,  we  may  add,  admitted  in  some  inci- 
dental remarks  that  he  had  no  credentials.” 

THE  CALHOUN  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Calhoun  party  in  the  city  of  New  York  are 
vigorously  carrying  on  the  movement  to  which  their 
late  bold  manifesto  gave  so  decided  an  impulse.  At 
a mass  meeting  in  the  Park  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  district  delegates  who  had  gone  to  the  Syracuse 
Convention  as  the  representatives  of  the  Calhoun 
men  in  the  city,  appeared  before  the  people  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  things  had 
been  managed  by  the  Van  Buren  men  at  Syracuse. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  delegate  who  offered  the  protest  in 
the  convention  in  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues, 
narrated  the  particulars  of  the  informal  organization 
of  that  body.  He  expressed  his  strong  belief  that 
the  dictating  caucus  system  would  not  be  much  lon- 
ger sustained,  and  that  the  principle  upon  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  acted  would  be  ultimately  ap- 
proved as  in  accordance  with  the  true  democratic 
principle.  “I  do  verily  believe,”  said  he,  “that  there 
is  a revolution  impending  in  this  country,— a revolu- 
tion of  opinion, — almost  ready  lo  burst  forth,  among 
the  people,  who  will  not  longer  tolerate  the  tyranny 
of  cliques,  and  self-constituted  managing  committees 
and  wire  pullers  for  the  control  of  the  people’s  af- 
fairs for  their  own  individual  and  selfish  ends.  Out 
institutions  cannot  last  under  the  operation  of  all  this 
machinery.” 

Another  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Shaler,  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  Express; 

“It  is  an  advance  upon  the  age,  this  recognition  of 
the  familiar  principle  that  as  all  power  emanates 
from  the  people,  so  it  should  be  as  directly  exercised 
by  the  people,  in  every  distinct  case,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble; and  with  as  little  intervening  machinery  or  man- 
agement. This  is  what  we  wanted  to  get  at  in  this 
case,  and  what,  though  thwarted  now,  we  will  yet 
get  at,  and  which,  when  we  do  get  at  it,  we  will  not 
leave  till  we  have  destroyed  this  odious  party  machi- 
nery, which  deprives  the  people,  the  true  source  of 
power,  of  their  rights  and  their  privileges.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let  then,  the  people  arouse,  and  make  this  the  test 
of  political  soundness,  in  all  their  candidates  for  of- 
fice. Make  this  the  standard  of  democratic  ortho- 
doxy, as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is.  It  will  yet  lead  its 
adherents  to  assured  and  glorious  victory.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  all  that  I ask,  my  fellow  citizens,  for 
myself,  is,  that  that  banner  be  raised  and  that  I may 
have  a chance  to  follow,  first  among  the  foremost,  in 
its  support, — and  a3  for  the  hindmost,  why  let  the 
proverb  receive  its  illustration,  and  “let  the  devil 
take  him.”  [Roars  of  laughter  and  cheers,  amidst 
whipb  the  band  struck  up  a lively  air.] 

Mr.  Michael.  Walsh,  known  familiarly  as  Mike 
Walsh,  the  leader  of  the  Subterraneans  or  Spartans, 
as  a portion  of  the  party  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
styled,  addressed  the  meeting  with  great  earnestness 
and  point.  We  quote  a portion  of  his  speech.: 

“I  have-heard  their  statement,  and  am  free  to  de- 
clare that  I am  satisfied  with  their  course.  [Cheers.] 
And  fellow  citizens,  I am  as  free  to.  proclaim,  too, 
that  the  man  of  my  choice  for  the  next  President  for 
the  United  States  is  John  C.  Calhoun!  [Long  pro- 
tracted cheering.]  I will  not  go  for  the  man  attempt- 
ed to  be  forced  upon  us  by  this  cut-and-dried  party 
machinery,  [applause,]  and  I wish  my  friends  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  me,  when  I declare  that  I will 
not  vote  for  any  man,  for  any  office,  who  is  not  nom- 
inated by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  themselves, 
in  their  primary  capacity!  [Very  loud  and  general 
applause.]  Iam  tired  of  this  system  of  placemen, 
soft-soaping  the  people — telling  them  (just  before 
election,)  what  fine,  honest,  noble,  generous  l'eltows 
they  are,  and  then  (just  after  election,)  turning  their 
backs  upon  them,  while  living  and  growing  bloated 
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tod  beaf-headed  upon  the  spoils  they  have  wheedled 
the  honest,  trusting  people  out  of.  There  are  too 
many  of  this  sort  of  men  about  among  us,  and  it  is 
time  that  their  tricks  were  exposed  and  the  secret  of 
their  power  destroyed.  (“Right,”  “Right.”  “True 
for  you  Mike!”  8f c.  from  the  crowd.]  I will  not  go 
for  any  party  which  is  not  identified  with  the  princi- 
ples I now  avow.  [Cheers.]  I ask  any  man  here, 
what  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  this  simple 
end  republican  mode  of  choosing  delegates?  Are  the 
«o  much  lauded  people  to  be  told  by  these,  their  fair- 

Jihrased  flatterers,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  se- 
ed their  own  representatives,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall  committees  and  Syracuse 
conventions?  Is  this  democratic?  This,  the  high 
regard  these  men  pretended  for  the  rights  of  thedear 
people?  [Cries  of  “No!  No!”]  Are  they  nof  as  ca- 
pable of  choosing  the  delegates,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, who  are  to  act  for  them  in  discharging  the 
final  duty  to  be  executed,  as  they  arp  to  select  the 
original  delegates  to  the  primary  meetings?  Away 
with  such  absurdity!  It  has  been  long  enough  the 
case  that  these  cut-and-dried  prepared  delegates  to 
Presidential  conventions,  have,  according  to  precon- 
certed arrangement, — “a  part  of  the  system,”: — been 
■among  the  fipst,  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  Pre- 
sident to  receive  rewards  and  offices,  and  spoils,  as 
the  price  of  the  skilful  use  they  have  made  of  their 
opportunities  of  humbugging  “the  dear  people. ’W 
(Vociferous  applause  followed  this  allusion.]  And 
what  good  would  result  let  me  ask,  from  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  Martin  Van  Buren?  To  what  ex- 
tent would  the  people,  who  are  called  upon  to  do 
this,  be  benefitted  by  such  an  arrangement?  A3  far 
as  I can  see,  it  would  only  result  in  a general  resto- 
ration t|o  office  of  all  the  vagabonds  who  were  kick- 
ed out  as  a matter  of  course,  at  the  last  Presidential 
election,  And  how  are  we  to  be  benefitted  by  that? 
(This  sally  also  produced  great  amusement  aDd  ap- 
plause.] No,  fellow  citizens!  we  have  had  enough 
pf  these  people,  and  these  manoeuvres.  It  is  time  to 
correct  them,  and  the  nomination  before  us  presents 
with  a practicable  mode  of  obtaining  that  end.  And 
I call  upon  you  to  hear  me  when  I declare  to  you 
my  principles  in  this  contest, — and  I call  on  you  for 
a response.  I will  not  vote  for  any  man  for  Presi- 
dent, who  has  not  been  npminated  by  delegates 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  in  their  congressional 
districts.  [Cheers.]  I go  for  John  C.  Calhoun  as  my 
first  choice  for  that  elevated  office.  [Loud  and  ge- 
neral cheering.] 

ADDRESS 

Of  the  committee  appointed  by  a meeting  of  democratic 
voters  of  the  city  of  .Veto  York,  held  in  the  Park,  4th 
Sept.  1843. 

To  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

fellow  citizens:  lye  address  you  under  the  sanc- 
tion $n,d  in  the  name  of  a numerous  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  this  city,  by  one  of  whose  resolutions  we 
are  instructed  to  endeavor  to  set  forth  to  you  the 
grounds  of  preference  for  John  C.  Calhoun  as  the 
(democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  has 
been  already  named  in  many  and  various  quarters, 
by  much  concurrent  public  opinion,  and  his  nomina- 
tion is  hourly  increasing  in  favor,  and  must  continue 
eo  to  increase,  as  the  nearer  approach  of  the  elec- 
tion indices  men  to  give  more  earnest  thought  to 
thjs  important  subject.  The  hour  of  scrutiny  and 
Comparison  cannot  but  be  favorable  to  a candidate 
tvhose  character  combines  unimpeachable  integrity 
with  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  with  a native 
frankness  and  independence,  and  clear  and  strong  in- 
telligence which  assure  you  that  under  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power  he  will  gpd  a guide  for  his  footsteps, 
in  Jiis  own  direct  perceptions  of  truth  and  right,  as 
(veil  as  example  and  warning  in  the  gathered  expe- 
dience of  his  predecessors. 

The  question  before  our  party  at  this  election  is 
simply  that  of  a choice  between  the  names  of  Cal- 
houn and  Van  Buren.  Other  candidates  have,  in- 
deed, been  rather  suggested  than  brought  forward, 
fiqt  none  of  them  occupy  definite  ground,  and  none 
now  could  fail  to  be  damaged  by  being  pressed, 
tyjgeir  friends  will  do  well  to  limit  their  views  to  the 
next  place  after  Mr.  Calhoqnj  but  the  matter  now  in 
band  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  ex-president  is  to 
come  before  him.  We  haye  something  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  and  we  paean  to  gay  it  plainly;  we  mean 
to  attack  Mr.  Van  Buren  dir.ectly  on  some  points, 
and  on  others,  we  are  perfectly  conscious  thatstrong 
/disadvantageous  lights  of  contrast  will  fall  on  him 
from  much  that  we  have  to  say  in  favor  of  the  man 
of  our  preference.  It  would  be  unworthy  pf  oar 
cause  and  of  our  candidate  to  do  this  ooveptly,  and 
we  proclaim  it  and  avow  it  beforehand.  We  mean 
$11  that  we  say,  gnd  all  that  our  words  convey;  all, 
but  no  more.  We  shall  indicate  plainly  the  deduc- 
tions we  wish  to  make  from  the  high  estimation  in 
jsvhicb  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  held  by  a portion  of  our 
party;  but  tt>  that  tytjtjiattart,  Saving  these  deduc- 


tions we  adhere.  He  is  a man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  us  .all:  he  has  rendered  his  country  much 
good  service*  he  has  run  through  a long  and  honora- 
ble public  career,  with  a character  nnscathed  and 
unimpeached.  Partisan  malice  has  done  its  utmost 
against  his  fame;  every  action  of  his  well  known 
life,  every  word  ot  his  speaking  or  writing  has  been 
canvassed,  tortured,  sifted,  and  perverted,  to  make 
out  matter  for  some  tangible  accusation;  and  with 
what  result?  The  results  have  been  poured  out  in 
vague  generalities,  in  charges  of  cunning  and  intri- 
gue easy  to  make,  difficult  to  investigate,  and  impos- 
sible precisely  to  meet  and  overthrow  with  evidence. 
He  was  driven  from  office  at  a time  when  the  appa- 
rent majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  insane,  and 
if  the  sounder  majority  of  these  days  shall  deem  it 
|it  for  these  reasons  to  reinstate  him,  then  we  and  all 
those  who  think  with  us,  will  cordially  accept  and 
concur  in  their  decision. 

But  at  the  outset,  there  are  serious  objections, 
which  attach  necessarily  to  the  very  nature  of  a re- 
storation. It  must  come  in  pledged  in  some  sort  to 
be  a mother  of  restorations,  to  disorganize  and  de- 
range the  public  service  to  satisfy  personal  claims, 
which  will  be  urged  as  rights,  with  arguments  un- 
usually difficult  to  resist.  There  will  be  histories  of 
victims  and  martyrs,  appeals  to  old  sympathies,  and 
antipathies,  a revival,  in  short,  of  a host  of  persons 
and  things  that  might  better  be  forgotten,  which  yet 
will  add  a hundredfold  to  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  always  besiege  the  appointing  power. 
From  these  no  president  can  free  himself;  but  Mr. 
Calhoun  will  meet  them  unpledged,  untrammelled,  un- 
incumbered. He  has  never  been  hackneyed  in  the 
by-paths  of  mercenary  politics,  nor  intimate  in  their 
mysteries,  nor  bound  up  in  close  correspondence  and 
reciprocal  obligation  with  all  the  wire-pullers  at  all 
the  ends  of  their  immense  ramifications.  He  has  not 
clambered  diligently  up,  constructing  his  ladderjas  he 
rose,  to  his  present  elevation;  he  has  risen  buoyantly 
on  that  favor  of  the  general  public  which  his  high 
qualities  attracted  naturally,  and  which  they  have 
amply  justified.  He  has  won  his  way,  not  by  craft, 
but  by  its  absence;  not  by  non-committal,  but  by 
fearless  advocacy  of  unequivocal  opinions.  We  have 
seen  him  gam  popular  favor  by  the  fearlessness  of 
his  support  even  of  an  unpopular  doctrine,  and 
strengthen  his  character  for  consistency  by  openly 
acknowledging  an  error.  Such  as  we  see  him  then, 
we  are  certain  he  has  nothing  in  reserve;  that  he 
will  fulfil  in  the  future  the  expectations  we  have 
formed  upon  the  past,  and  this,  under  our  institu- 
tions, is  one  of  the  highest  recommendations  any 
candidate  can  offer. 

Our  so  called  government,  is  nothing  in  fact  but 
the  public  service;  its  most  exalted  offices  are  mere- 
ly executive,  and  the  power  that  accompanies  them, 
is  a strictly  limited  trust.  The  whole  theory  of  re- 
publicanism presumes  in  the  nation  the  capacity  of 
judging  and  the  right  to  know  how  this  power  is  to 
be  employed;  and  of  course  the  right  to  inquire  into 
this  if  it  will  before  it  bestows  it,  and  to  be  plainly 
answered.  The  ministers  of  irresponsible  sovereigns 
may  have  their  private  opinions,  and  views,  their 
ambiguities,  evading  questions  they  do  not  choose  to 
satisfy,  and  their  reserves  which  their  subjects  must 
respect,  but  never  penetrate.  It  is  otherwise  here: 
and  the  man  who  copies  this  insolence  and  presump- 
tion, who  attempts  to  hoodwink  a free  people,  and 
expects  to  be  trusted  to  lead  them  blindfold,  mis- 
conceives himself  and  them,  and  sins  deeply  against 
a first  principle  of  liberty.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  that 
man.  He  is  identified  with  definite  and  intelligible 
views  on  all  the  great  questions  now  or  lately  in  dis- 
cussion before  the  public,  and  these  views  may  be 
found  summed  up  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
meeting  in  whose  behalf  we  have  now  the  honor  to 
address  you.  Free  trade,  low  duties,  no  debt,  sepa- 
ration from  banks,  economy,  retrenchment,  and 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitution;  such  is  the  cata- 
logue, and  its  significance,  pointed  as  it  is,  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  sincerity  and  thoroughgoing  cha- 
racter of  the  man  in  whose  name  it  is  thus  promul- 
gated. Almost  alb  parties  indeed,  if  we  admitted 
reserves  and  qualifications  might  now  adopt  these 
words.  There  is  ^ pretty  general  abandonment  of 
the  w.hig  projects  of  borrowing  and  banking,  and  of 
the  folly  and  waste  of  collecting  unnecessary  reve- 
nue, and  returning  it,  diminished  by  toll  and  plunder, 
through  an  unconstitutional  distribution. 

All  these  heresies  may  be  said  to  be  at  rest,  and  if 
in  treating  of  the  opinions  of  a presidential  candi- 
date, we  were  to  argue  at  great  length  against  them, 
we  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  wishjng  raflier  to 
overshadow  and  conceal  something  in  a multitude  of 
words  than  to  explain  or  elucidate  anything.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  have  observed,  with  pain,  iff  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  letter  to  the  Indiana  convention.  He 
is  full  and  diffuse,  too  much  so,  where  there  is  no- 
thing in  dispute.  He  fights  the  well-fought  battles 


over  again,  and  slays  the  slain,  and  loudly  declares 
himself  for  the  victors.  But  in  the  question  of  free 
trade  there  is  a battle-field  yet  undecided,  and  to  that 
he  comes  slowly  and  with  evident  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance. He  explores  it  cautiously  on  every  side, 
and  blows  a breath  of  favor  with  a sentence  of  con- 
trary argument,  carefully  diluted  with  hypothesis,  to 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Protection  is  declared 
to  be  constitutional,  and  here  in  the  guise  of  a 
quiet  legal  opinion  a white  flag  is  hung  out  to  the  op- 
pressors of  commerce,  of  which  they  well  know  the 
significance.  Protection  then  is  constitutional,  dis- 
crimination is  not  altogether  to  be  condemned,  but 
twenty  per  cent,  maximum  is  suggested,  and  straight- 
way loosened  to  twenty-five,  and  amplified  by  dili- 
gently noted  contingencies  into  thirty-five.  Finally, 
m another  paragraph,  stowed  away  as  secretly  as 
possible,  but  alive  and  real,  we  find  the  insinuation 
that  the  present  measure  of  protection  is  “not  to  be 
increased.”  Hear  this,  fellow  citizens,  comfort 
yourselves  with  this,  for  you  are  sure  of  it;  the  pre- 
sent abominable  tariff  will  certainly  never  be  in- 
creased, and  somewhere  between  this  safe  assurance 
thrown  out  to  one  extreme  of  interest  and  opinion, 
and  the  fast  and  loose  generalities  about  duties  for 
revenue,  addressed  to  the  other,  you  must  look  for  the 
course  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  hold,  according  to  circum- 
stances, should  he  have  an  important  part  to  play  in 
the  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff.  Our  ships  are  rot- 
ting at  the  wharves  because  no  freights  can  be  now 
earned  on  imports.  Our  exports,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, are  hindered  with  demands  of  double  freights 
outward,  and  a prominent  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency expresses  one  of  the  phases  of  his  opinion  of 
these  evils,  by  hinting  that  they  are  not  to  be  increas- 
ed! 

It  is  much  to  say,  immediately  after  reading  such  a 
declaration,  that  we  will  nevertheless  co-operate 
with  the  partisans  of  this  candidate,  should  he  be 
legitimately  and  fairly  adopted  by  the  democratic  par- 
ty. Yet  we  will  do  so,  on  that  condition,  and  on  that 
condition  only,  but  to  such  fairness  the  district  sys- 
tem of  election  for  members  of  the  general  conven- 
tion is  absolutely  indispensable.  To  a convention  so 
elected  we  will  surrender  our  individual  preferen- 
ces, but  we  will  not  yield  them  otherwise.  We  de- 
mand to  be  heard  and  counted  in  the  convention 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union — minorities  where  we 
have  minorities,  majorities  where  those  are  ours. 
The  Calhoun  section  of  the  democratic  party  in  this 
state,  if  it  be  a minority,  will  not  therefore  submit 
tamely  to  be  smothered,  to  be  disfranchised,  and, 
even  worse,  made  to  give  up  its  votes  to  be  counted 
against  its  cause.  No  precedents  of  absurdities  ra- 
tified by  custom,  no  claim  of  political  rights  for  geo- 
graphical lines  and  boundaries,  no  juggling  inap- 
plicable analogies  of  state  representation,  will  ever 
make  the  wrong  right.  We  protest  against  it  now, 
and  we  will  protest  against  and  resist  it  to  the  end. 
If  a president  is  to  be  chosen  by  counting  states,  it 
may  better  be  done  in  a house  of  representatives  of 
the  whole  people  than  in  the  convention,  especially 
the  unfairly  packed  convention  of  a party.  And 
this  consummation,  which  we  desire  to  see  not  made 
necessary,  we  will  yet  do  our  utmost  endeavor  to 
promote,  if  we  are  forced  to  do  it;  and  that  we 
can  bring  it  about  we  know.  Party  discipline  is  ex- 
cellent when  exercised  in  good  faith,  and  to  lead  to 
concert  of  action  fora  generally  desirable  object; 
but  it  is  here,  and  should  be  ever,  a powerless  in- 
strument to  enforce  injustice. 

But  to  return  to  our  candidates  and  to  conclude. 
Fellow  citizens,  there  is  one  remarkable  difference 
between  the  two  men  thus  prominent  before  you;  a 
difference  you  can  all  recognise,  feel  and  appreciate. 
It  is  this,  that  one  of  these  men  you  know,  and  the 
other  you  do  not.  You  do  know  Mr.  Calhoun;  as  a 
mar.,  you  recognise  in  him  great  characteristics  of 
human  individuality,  impulses,  passions,  faculties, 
talents,  and  opinions. 

He  has  made  them  known  in  your  public  coun- 
cils, he  has  impressed  them  on  your  legislatures,  and 
even  the  very  creed  of  party,  the  orthodoxy  of  de- 
mocratic faith  has  something  in  it  now  which  he  ori- 
ginated, and  which  you  have  accepted  arid  held  fast 
because  it  was  good.  He  has  said  and  done  a thou- 
sand things  in  the  course  of  his  public  career,  which 
have  laid  his  character  open  before  you,  which  have 
come  from  his  heart  and  feelings,  and  gone  home  to 
yours.  You  might  agree  or  differ  with  his  views,  but 
you  made  a personal  acquaintance  through  them  with 
him,  and  him  you  were  sure  to  like.  <And  from  this 
acquaintance  you  are  now  able  to  determine  how  he 
will  or  would  act  in  any  supposable  case,  or  on  any 
given  question,  and  you  can  determine  on  the  merits 
of  tfie  case  itself,  without  reference  to  its  bearing  on 
politics  and  votes,  or  to  any  influences  or  interests 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  With  Mr. 
Van  Buren  all  this  is  widely  different.  No  action  of 
his'life  enables  you  to  guess  wbat  manner  of  man  he 
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is;  you  may  judge  in  what  circumstances  he  was 
placed,  what  objects  he  had  in  view,  but  you  refer  it 
all  to  the  externals,  and  of  the  internal  mind  you 
know  nothing.  Search  in  your  minds  for  all  you 
know  about  him,  and  you  shall  find  you  know  what 
offices  he  has  held,  and  that  you  do  not  very  well 
know  how  he  came  to  be  selected  for  them.  He  has 
never  dealt  with  you  directly,  but  always  at  one  re- 
move, always,  as  it  were,  at  second-hand.  He  has 
not  stood  out,  a man  of  free  speech  and  action,  in 
bold  relief,  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  before  the  people,  but 
he  has  practised  apart  with  their  servants.  By  those 
the  people  trusted  he  has  been  trusted,  but  not  by 
them.  He  is  a man  of  calculation,  and  one  who 
makes  no  mistakes,  and  his  strength  lies  in  his  know- 
ledge of  every  pivot  and  pinion  of  the  political 
system.  Such  knowledge  in  political  life  is  em- 
inently valuable  and  useful,  and  the  man  v'ho  had 
a genius  for  acquiring  it  and  turning  it  to  ac- 
count became  indispensable  in  public  bodies. — 
Not  in  political  clubs  and  committees  and  conven- 
tions only,  but  also  in  legislatures  and  cabinet  coun- 
cils, and  to  all  in  turn  he  did  good  service,  and  from 
all  he  collected  his  wages  in  advancement.  But  he 
has  no  personal  popularity;  he  never  had  any;  and 
the  deliberate  approbation,  half  negative,  that  we  be- 
stow on  his  public  career,  is  a thing  as  different  from 
the  genial  feelings  of  friendship  with  which  men  speak 
of  Jackson  or  Calhoun,  as  a certificate  of  good  cha- 
racter is  different  from  a cordial,  embrace.  For  Mr. 
Calhoun,  we  repeat,  these  genial  feelings  exist;  we 
appeal  for  them  confidently  to  sympathies  as  wide  as 
this  union,  and  we  call  on  the  millions  in  whose 
breasts  this  appeal  must  find  an  echo  to  give  in  their 
answers  in  the  ballot  boxes.  To  them  we  appeal 
from  the  high  handed  proceedings  of  the  late  conven- 
tion at  Syracuse,  a hundred  men  assembled,  nobody 
knows  how,  without  mission  or  credentials,  yet  claim 
ing  to  exercise  the  whole  powers  of  the  democratic 
party.  These  men  have  arrogantly  actually  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  represent  us  all  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, delegates  whom  that  body  cannot  recognise, 
whose  seats  other  delegates  elected  by  the  people  in 
the  districts  will  dispute,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
our  party,  it  is  to  be  hoped  successfully.  The  con- 
tract that  puts  the  state  of  New  York  into  the  keep- 
ing of  thirty-four  men,  to  be  delivered  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  must  be  annulled, 
for  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  among  its 
people  who  might  have  voted  for  him  voluntarily, 
yet  vvho  will  not  be  dragooned  into  it  thus. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  issue  is  before  you.  On  one 
side  you  have  a man  practised  in  office,  familiar  with 
majorities  and  minorities,  skilful  to  use  or  to  escape 
from  them,  and  very  great  in  political  addition  and 
substraclion.  On  the  other  is  an  eloquent  apostle  of 
a living  faith,  and  that  faith  a true  one,  and  your 
own,  a man  vvho  is  the  impersonation  of  enlarged 
political  views  and  such  action  as  those  views  in- 
spire. We  leave  this  issue  in  your  hands,  and  we 
believe  we  may  predict,  in  reference  to  that  keeping 
back  or  confusing  of  opinion,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  denounce  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  you 
will  not  trust  a man  who  thus  manifestly  refuses  to  trust 
you. 

JOHN  L.  H.  M’CRACKAN,  ) 

EMANUEL  B.  HART,  } Com. 

JOHN  HECKER,  ) 

WHIG  COMMENT. 

The  N.  Y.  Courier  of  the  19th  says:  “The  breach 

between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  is 
widening  and  deepening  every  day;  the  red  rose  is 
turning  pale  and  the  white  one  grows  blue.  The  re- 
tainers of  the  two  great  chieftains  wax  angry,  and  the 
feudatories  are  buckling  on  their  armor  for  fight, 
while  the  men  at  arms  and  the  more  humble  vassals, 
are  clenching  their  fists  and  threatening  battle  a 
I’outrance  It  is  our  business  to  look  upon  the  on- 
slaught about  to  take  place  with  as  much  philosophy 
as  we  can  muster,  without  the  slightest  interference 
— a forbearance  that  will  come  all  the  easier  from  the 
absence  of  all  disposition  on  our  part.  The  two  pro- 
minent combatants  for  the  presidency  in  opposition 
to  our  own  candidate,  are  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York;  and 
though  we  have  of  course  our  own  opinion  of  their 
relative  merits,  and  though  we  know  one  of  them  the 
superior  of  the  other,  longo  inlervallo,  yet  happening 
as  we  do,  to  prefer  a third  man  to  either  of  them,  we 
can  afford  to  profess  as  we  certainly  feel,  a most  per- 
fect neutrality  in  the  contest  between  them.  All  the 
remarks  we  make,  therefore,  on  their  skirmishing,  are 
made  en  funateur,  without  the  right  and  without  the 
will  to  engage  in  the  squabble.” 

Speaking  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  says  the  position  of  parties,  for  the  next 
two  years,  will  be  something  like  Midshipman  Easy’s 
duel— triangular.  The  results  of  the  elections  have 
demonstrated  that  the  various  branches  of  the  gov- 


ernment will  be  held  thus:  President,  Tyler;  senate, 
whig;  house,  locofoco.  This  is  a very  good  arrange- 
ment, excepting  the  difficulty  in  the  order  of  firing. 
Heretofore  both  the  president  and  the  loeofocos  have 
fired  on  the  whigs,  which  is  not  altogether  equitable. 
Suppose  the  locos  fire  on  the  president,  the  president 
on  the  whigs,  and  the  whigs  on  the  locos.  This  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  at  least  in  part;  for  the  Globe 
and  its  coadjutors  are  making  a furious  war  on  the 
president,  to  keep  him  out  of  their  camp,  where  he 
would  make  as  much  mischief  as  Samson’s  foxes 
among  the  fields  of  the  Philistines.  The  Madisonian 
is  equally  busy  upon  the  whigs,  and  the  senate  will 
take  care  to  checkmate  them  both  in  their  mischief- 
leaking  projects.  [ Wheeling  Gaz. 

The  bustle  in  the  political  arena  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  active  and  more  intricate  too.  With- 
in the  current  week  we  have  accounts  of  the  move- 
ments and  organization  of  the  friends  of  the  several 
presidential  candidates  in  various  directions. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  prospects.  At  a stated  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Hickory  Club,  held  at  the  usual  place, 
(the  Globe  Inn,)  pursuant  to  pubic  notice,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  1843,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  following  statement  of  the  esti- 
mated result  of  the  votes  which  will  be  given  in  the 
approaching  National  Convention  by  the  democracy 
of  the  states,  severally  named  be  published  for  the 
information  of  our  republican  brethren — the  same 
being  derived  from  the  information  received  by  this 
association  of  the  sentiments  of  the  “democratic” 
party  generally  throughout  the  union,  and  being  as 
we  believe  entitled  to  full  confidence: 

Van  Buren.  Maine,  (elected  by  districts — one  dis- 
trict for  Calhoun,)  8;  Massachusetts,  12;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 6;  Vermont,  6;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Connecticut, 
6;  New  York,  3G;  New  Jersey,  7;  Maryland,  8;  Vir- 
ginia, 17;  Tennessee,  13;  Missouri,  7,  Illinois,  9;  De- 
laware, 3;  Mississippi,  6;  Ohio,  17;  Indiana,  12;  Louis- 
iana, 6;  Arkansas,  3.  Total  136. 

iVe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  votes  of 
the  following  states  in  the  National  Convention,  will 
also  be  given  for  Mr.  Van  Buren: 

North  Carolina,  11 

Alabama1  9 

Making  a total  of  206 

votes — 138  necessary  to  make  a choice. 

HENRY  HORN,  President. 
Geo.  W.  Dohnert,  Secretary, 

Philadelphia,  bth  September,  1843.  [ Pennsylv . 

The  Locos  of  Columbiana  county  Ohio,  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  their  county  convention,  opened 
polls  to  receive  the  votes  of  their  party  for  a candi- 
date (or  the  presidency.  The  result  was  as  follows: 


Van  Buren  1925 

Johnson  113 

Buchanan  30 

Calhoun  9 

Cass  1 

Tyler  0 


State  of  Ohio.  The  delegates  from  the  different 
townships  in  Richland  county,  assembled  in  county 
convention — also,  the  “democratic”  District  conven- 
tion, composed  of  the  counties  of  Miami,  Darke,  Shel- 
by and  Mercer,  have  designated  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as 
their  favorite  candidate.  The  democrats  of  the  city 
and  township  of  Cleveland  have  expressed  a similar 
preference.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  at  one  time 
indicated  some  intention  to  interrupt  their  proceed- 
ings; but  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  some  14  re- 
mained and  organized  a meeting  for  themselves. — 
Among  these  14,  were  the  collector,  postmaster, 
keeper  of  the  light  house,  inspector,  beef  and  pork 
contractor  for  the  army,  one  half  at  least  of  the  whole 
14 — consisting  of  federal  officers — and  they  passed  re- 
solutions favorable  to  Mr.  1 yler!  This  interposition 
begins  to  be  exerted  at  several  points  of  the  country, 
and  is  beginning  to  excite  a very  indignant  feeling 
among  the  people. 

So  much  as  to  the  probable  turn  of  affairs  in  the 
“democratic  national  convention.” 

But  as  to  the  result  of  the  election  of  president 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  thus  discourses. 

“We  republish  this  remarkable  warning  to  our  re- 
publican brethren,  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the 
many  triumphs  we  have  gained  since  1840,  and  with 
the  full  view  of  the  great  and  perilous  struggle  we 
have  to  encounter  in  1844.  Let  us  not  lull  ourselves 
to  slumber  with  dazzling  visions  and  fallacious  hopes. 
Let  us  not  go  to  sleep  under  the  belief  that  we  have 
gained  the  victory.  We  despised  our  enemies  in  1840, 
and  were  beaten.  We  did  not  organize  in  time  in  1840, 

AND  WE  SHALL  NOT  EE  SUFFICIENTLY  ORGANIZED  IN 

1844,  because  the  convention  will  not  assemble  till  the  4th 
Monday  in  May  next. 


Look  at  our  tremendous  struggle  in  Virginia  in  the 
last  spring — look  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  has 
probably  carried  a majority  of  the  popular  vote  of 
the  stale,  and  let  him  especially  look  to  the  recent 
election  in  Tennessee,  the  land  of  old  hickory  him- 
self, the  theatre  of  Polk’s  exertions — and  where,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  we  are  defeated  in  an  elec- 
tion, which  constituted  the  turning  point  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  Despise  the  strength  of  the 
whigs!  Then  indeed,  may  we  be  beaten,  shamefully 
beaten  in  the  approaching  struggle.  We  might,  in- 
deed, defy  their  efforts,  if  our  own  party  loere  united  to  a 
man  in  favor  of  one  candidate.  But  we  have  both  these 
dangers  to  encounter — we  have  to  meet  an  enemy, 
strong  in  numbers,  ir.  talents,  in  wealth,  in  the  influ- 
ence of  towns  and  corporations,  armed  with  tricks, 
dexterous  in  pipe  laying,  and  desperate  in  their  pur- 
poses. And  in  the  second  place,  we  have  divisions 
to  fear  in  our  ranks.” 

On  the  other  hand  the  Rhode  Island  Chronicle,  re- 
cognized as  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  the  “de- 
mocratic” journals,  commences  a long  article  by 
saying. 

“It  must,  after  a sober  and  careful  review  of  the 
past,  be  admitted  by  all  candid  men  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  administration  was  in  many  respects  an  un- 
fortunate one.  It  was  unfortunate  in  the  loss  to  the 
government  and  the  people  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  the  defalcations  of  his  officers.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate in  being  identified  with  the  quixotic  attempts 
to  establish  an  absolute  metallic  currency  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  forms  of  credit  for  the  business  ope- 
rations or  the  people  as  well  as  in  its  recommenda- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  200,000  militia  bill.  And  it 
was  especially  unfortunate  in  its  extravagant  expen- 
ditures— amounting  to  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  sung  relative  to  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  last  presidential  canvass  was  conduct- 
ed, no  sensible  man  can  doubt  that  these  subjects  were  ful- 
ly discussed  before  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  a 
verdict  quite  decisive  enough  given  by  the  people,  in  rela- 
tion lo  them.'" 

Of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  claims  upon  the  democratic 
party,  the  Chronicle  says: 

“All  the  most  trying  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  country — during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain — Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  the  re- 
gularpresidential  nominationofthe  democratic  party, 
the  election  of  James  Madison,  and  united  himself 
with  the  federal  party  in  the  support  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  peace  party  candidate.  In  1823,  and 
’24,  he-likewise  strenously  opposed  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  the  presidency.  Since  John  Quincy 
Adams  refused  to  appoint  him  minister  to  England  in 
1826,  he  has,  it  is  true,  whether  induced  by  interest  of 
principle  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire,  acted 
with  the  democratic  party,  with  commendable  consist- 
ency. For  this  consisiency  of  action  with,  and  sup- 
port of  the  party,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  received  from 
the  democracy  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  union, 
the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  senator,  secretary  of  state, 
minister  to  England,  vice  president,  and  president  of 
the  United  States,  from  which  he  received  the  prince- 
ly fortune  of  $176,000. 

A correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  over 
the  signature  of  “Sumter,”  dated  at  Livingston,  Ala- 
bama, August  30th  says: 

“With  regaid  to  the  time  of  holding  the  convention 
it  seems  generally  agreed  that  May,  1844,  is  a proper 
time,  and  Baltimore  the  place  perfectly  agreed. 

The  manner  of  voting,  the  manner  of  deliberating, 
&c.,  I conceive  to  be  the  province  of  the  convention 
to  determine,  when  assembled — and  I shall  doubtless 
have  great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  that  convention;  sterling  democrats  chosen  and 
sent  up  from  every  state  in  this  union,,  fresh  from  the 
people. 

Whilst  I should  be  more  proud  to  see  Martin  Van 
Buren  president  of  these  United  States  than  any  other 
man  living,  1 shall,  if  spared  to  see  the  time,  with 
freedom  and  pleasure,  heartily  support  the  nominee 
of  the  convention;  for,  I am  sure  it  will  fall  upon  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  Cass,  Johnson,  or 
some  other  of  a dozen  who  might  be  named,  either 
of  whom,  I am  sure,  would  be  cheerfully  supported 
by  the  democracy  of  this  nation.  Why  so  proud  to 
see  Mr.  Van  Buren  president?  Because  he  was  de- 
feated by  unfair  means,  such  as  this  union  should 
blush  to  own — by  the  erection  of  log  cabins,  empty- 
ing of  cider  barrels,  exhibition  of  gourds  and  coon 
skins,  calling  of  great  conventions,  having  great  spee- 
ches by  great  men;  misrepresenting  the  then  presi- 
dent; attributing  all  the  hard  times  to  his  administra- 
tion, &c,,  &e.  Alas,  alas,  what  think  these  great 
orators,  who  have  received  so  signal  a rebuke  by  tha 
hand  of  providence?  Are  they  ready  again  to  enter 
the  field  and  convince  the  people  of  the  error  of 
their  ways  by  chanting  the  requiems  of  coon  skins, 
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hard  cider,  &c.;  and  what  a disgrace  to  an  enlighten- 
ed nation?  Thus  they  raised  the  hue  and  cry,  “put 
him  down;”  and  put  him  down  they  did.  But  let  us 
now  ask  the  question,  where  are  the  people  they  de- 
ceived and  led  off?  Why,  sir,  1 can  tell  you;  as  our 
venerable  Jackson  said,  give  the  people  time,  and 
they  will  right  up— and  they  have  righted  up.  They 
were  deceived  by  falsehood  and  slander  upon  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Times  have  not  been  made  better  but 
worse — all  the  glory  promised  by  the  whigs  vanished 
— they  were  torn  in  fragments  by  Harry  of  the  west, 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  and  had  they  passed 
the  laws  desired,  ruin  and  devastation  would  have 
been  our  lot;  and  J here  say,  let  any  calamity  or 
scourge,  in  reason,  come  upon  this  nation,  but  the 
political  death  which  would  enshroud  this  people 
under  the  administration  of  that  unholy  man,  Henry 
Clay.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  a man  who  commanded  es- 
teem at  home  and  abroad.  Our  nation  was  and  would 
be  again,  safe  in  his  hands;  and  the  people  of  this 
union  are  tacitly  saying,  we  will  resuscitate  him. — 
He  is,  perhaps,  more  prominently  spoken  of  than  any 
other  aspirant.  And  what  do  we  see  from  the  peo- 
le!  It  is,  that  the  ball  of  democracy  is  rolling;  and, 
belie;  e,  equally  as  fast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  for 
democracy. 

I amHnformed,  that  perhaps  all  our  members  to 
congress— the  six  democrats  from  Alabama — are  Cal- 
houn men.  I cannot  somehow  believe  this;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
with  the  democrats  of  the  state,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is 
the  most  popular  man.  But  let  us  not  quibble  about 
this.  If  it  be  as  represented  about  our  congressmen, 
jet  me  advise  them,  as  all  other  democrats,  to  keep 
down  all  dissensions — and  when  the  man  is  named, 
he  is  oqr  man,  be  he  who  he  may;  and,  if  we  will 
arm,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the  battle,  we  will 
carry  the  day.  But  be  upon  the  watchtower — we 
have  many  corruptions  and  other  powerful  engines 
tp  contend  with.” 

MR.  TYLER. 

A ‘-democratic”  Tyler  meeting  was  held  a short 
time  since  at  Springfield,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  copies  of  them  forwarded  we  presume  to 
the  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  Springfield  (Mass) 
Democrat,  publishes,  in  reply  to  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Foster,  covering  the  proceedings  of  the  “democratic” 
meeting  at  Union  Hall  on  Friday  the  18th  ult.,  the 
following  letters  from  the  secretaries  of  the  navy  and 
war  which  had  been  received. 

Washington,  Sept.  1 1843. 

Dear  Sir.  I have  repeived  your  communication 
enclosing  to  me  a copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  re- 
cently at  a regular  ujpeting  of  the  democracy  of 
Springfield.  I am  highly  gratified  with  the  spirit 
which  pervades  these  resolutions;  a spirit  of  harmony, 
liberality,  and  conciliating  and  above  all  a spirit  of 
justice,  without  which  fryman  actions  are  of  little 
value.  I am  happy,  too,  tp  perceive  in  those  resolu- 
tions that  the  democracy  of  Springfield  are  ready  to 
carry  into  effect  the  long  cheyjshed  principles  of  the 
party,  of  sustaining  measures  rather  then  men — that 
they  are  ready  to  support  the  .democratic  measures  of 
the  present  national  chief  magistrate,  and  are  not  to 
be  moved  by  a factious  spirit  to  oppose  one  who  sup- 
ports their  own  principles — that  they  are  not  like 
some  w|iosp  democracy  jsof  quite  a recent  date,  dis- 
posed to  exclude  President  Tyler,  who  was  bred  up 
at  the  foot  of  Monticello,  in  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
sonian demqpracy  from  the  democratic  fold. 

I am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  myself,  'f’fie  support  of  the  democracy  of  my 
own  state,  of  men  with  whom  I have  been  so  long  as- 
sociated, who  have  alyyay3  found,  and  who  always 
will  find  me  supporting  democratic  principles— ris 
gratifying  and  cheering  amidst  the  assaults  upon  me 
from  some,  who  were  but  yesterday  in  opposite  poli- 
tical ran|j8,  and  who  havp  become  insolent  as  they 
have  grown  rich  upon  democratic  bounty. 

I heg  you  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  my 
democratic  fe)lowrpitizens  of  Springfield,  and  accept 
the  assurance  of  my  respectful  consideration. 

DAVID  HENSHAW. 

John  JVf.  Hosier,  Esq.  Springfield. 

Easton,  Pa.  Aug.  29.  1843. 

piR:  Tour  favor  of  the  23d  inst.  covering  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  democracy  of  Springfield,  has  been 
duly  forwarded  to  me  from  Washington.  For  the 
attentiqn  paid  to  me  in  these  proceedings,  I am  much 
indebted  jo  the  democratic  citizens  of  your  beautiful 
town.  It  will  alvyays  be  my  endeavor,  in  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  life,  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  in  whose  considerate  judgment  I have 
the  most  unlimited  confidence,  for  1 Ifnow  they  never 
deliberately  err.  I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respect- 
fully yours,  J.  M.  PORTER- 

J.  M.  Foster,  Esq. 

The  Boston  Post,  a leading  loco  paper  paper  here- 
tofore  considered  as  being  in  the  interest  qf  Mr,  Se- 


cretary Hens/mto,  and  which  has  been  severely  assailed 
by  the  Globe  and  Bay  State  Democrat,  who  were  for 
reading  the  Post  out  of  the  party  for  its  Tylerism, 
in  a long  editorial  says: 

“We  are  not  in  favor  of  John  Tyler’s  administra- 
tion as  a whole;  we  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  in 
favor  of  his  nomination  by  the  Baltimore  convention; 
we  have  never  even  suggested  the  presentation  of  his 
name  to  that  convention,  nor  are  we  advocates  for 
placing  it  there  at  all.” 

The  following  is  one  of  a set  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  locos  of  Roxbury,  (Mass.)  at  a meeting  held 
recently. 

“Resolved,  That  we  want  no  alliance  with  John  Ty- 
ler, no  aid  from  his  government  patronage,  no  assis- 
tance from  his  hireling  presses,  to  secure  the  solid 
triumph  of  democracy;  for  we  have  every  reason  to 
distrust  double  traitors,  and  fear  that  at  the  critical 
moment,  they  will  betray  the  democratic  party  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

Tylerism.  The  “Pennsylvanian,”  a Van  Buren 
paper  printed  at  Philadelphia,  gives  the  following 
sketch. 

“For  our  own  part,  we  look  upon  this  Tylerism 
with  its  speckled  garments,  and  visage  half  white  and 
half  black,  as  a sort  of  harlequinade,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  regular  drama.  With  its  sword  of  lath,  it  pats 
people  on  the  shoulder;  and  sometimes  appears  to  me- 
tamorphose them  strangely.  It  turns  the  cabinet  and 
other  furniture  of  the  political  stage  into  many  curi- 
ous shapes;  but  it  is  all  the  illusion  of  an  hour.  The 
lamp  flickers  in  the  socket,  the  curtain  is  about  to  fall, 
and  when  soapsuds  remove  the  paint,  this  fantastic 
episode  will  be  as  if  it  never  had  been.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  should  occasionalay  have  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  such  scenes.  They  afford 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom  by  shewing  how  the  dig- 
nity of  government  may  be  degraded,  and  how  its 
lofty  and  majesty  march  may  be  sunk  into  the  frisking 
shuffle  of  a circus  ring.  It  is  a sorry  sight,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  wise  to  contemplate  it  with  attentive  calmness 
that  it  may  never  be  allowed  to  occur  again.” 

The  Madisonian,  in  reply  to  a query  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Inquirer,  as  to  what  will  be  Mr.  Tyler’s 
course  in  case  he  does  not  receive  a solitary  vote  in 
the  National  Convention  says: 

“Why  should  his  fellow  citizens  not  require  his 
services,  (and  no  man  ever  rendered  his  country  more 
valuable  services) — should  he  not  indeed,  “receive  a 
solitary  vote” — we  presume,  nay,  we  are  quite  sure, 
his  “course”  would  be|homeward.  And  we  can  tell 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  that  as  a private  ci- 
tizen, John  Tyler  would  be  just  as  well  contented  as 
if  he  were  President  Tyler.  If  it  be  the  will  of  his 
countrymen  he  will  serve  them;  if  it  be  not,  the  ex- 
change of  the  presidential  mansion  for  his  peaceful 
farm,  will  produce  no  regrets  in  his  bosom.” 

The  N.  Y.  Courier  of  the  14th  says:  “A  Tylrr  ma6s 
meeting  of  one.  The  “mass  meetings”  recorded  in 
the  Madisonian,  have  generally  been  of  the  thinnest; 
and  some  of  the  most  stupendous  gatherings  glorified 
in  thatpaperas  “immense,”  we  have  ourselves  known 
simply  to  consist  of  about  a baker’s  dozen  of  pretended 
Tyierites,  (twelve  of  whom  laughed  in  their  sleeves 
at  being  so  counted,)  and  three  or  four  score  of  whigs 
and  Loco  Focos  drawn  together  for  no  other  purpose 
under  heaven  but  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  the  raree- 
show.  These  tremendous  gatherings  have  frequent- 
ly contained  not  more  than  fifteen  people,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  political  census,  of  about  seven  and  a 
half  souls;  and  yet,  when  the  official  proceedings  reach 
the  official  at  Washington,  they  so  swell  in  the  pot,” 
like  Yankee  beans,  that  they  are  sometimes  magnified 
into  as  many  thousands.  Nothing  ha3  tended  more 
to  make  the  Madisonian  ridiculous  than  these  same 
laughable  exaggerations.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era, 
however,  mentions  a meeting  recently  convened  in 
Illinois,  which  is  rather  leaner  than  any  other  Tyler 
assemblage  that  we  have  heard  of.  The  “friends  of 
the  administration”  at  Springfield  in  that  state,  fully 
believing  in  their  undoubted  right  to  yield  their  sup- 
port to  the  acting  president,  as  well  as  their  betters, 
concluded  to  get  up  a “Mass  meeting”  of  their  own; 
and  after  the  usual  resort  to  drumming  up  recruits, 
the  meeting  assembled,  and  upon  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, therp  was  found  just  ope  person  present.  Of 
course  he  was  the  most  suitable  and  “desqplless”  in- 
dividual to  fake  the  chair,  aqd  he  took  it  accordingly. 
David  Prjtphett  was  president,  David  Pritchett  in- 
introduced  some  exceedingly  Tylerish  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  a central  committee  of  six  was 
appointed,  of  which  I)avid  Pritchett  was  made  chair- 
man; and  finally  the  mass  meeting  “one  and  indivisi- 
ble” resolyed  “cheerfully  to  support  President  Ty- 
ler, provided  he  be  the  nominee  of  the  democratic 
National  Convention,  for  president  of  the  United 
States”!  Whether  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
ever  be  able  to  fill  up  his  committee,  is  considered 
doubtful  re  those  parts;  but  our  St.  Louis  contempo- 


rary speaks  encouragingly  upon  that  point;  for  he 
says  the  Tyler  candidate  for  congress  received  107 
votes  out  the  11,500  given  in  the  district,  which  lea- 
ves a fair  enough  presumption  that  half  a dozen  com- 
mittee men  may  be  found  upon  the  premises.  There 
was  a unanimity  of  view,  a kind  of  “oneness”  of  pur- 
pose in  this  demonstration,  which  furnishes  a “moral 
spectacle”  to  the  world,  and  which  we  hope  will  add 
another  unit  to  the  subscription  list  to  “Ahasuerus,” 
and  that  beautiful  poem  on  “death”  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  such  amazing  circulation,  since  the 
“Evening  and  Morning  Literature”  of  New  York 
found  it  so  superfine.  One  thing  is  quite  clear — this 
same  “David  Pritchett,”  being  a noun  of  multitude 
ought  to  have  verbs  agreeing  with  it  “either  in  the 
singular  I or  plural  number”  according  to  the  canons 
laid  down  in  Lir.dley  Murray.  In  other  words,  he 
ought  to  have  about  a dozen  of  the  next  offices  that 
become  vacant  in  the  great  west,  and  if  no  such 
vacancies  occur,  there  ought  to  be  a few  offices 
ereated  for  him,  as  there  were  for  the  Carpet  Weaver 
at  Portland.” 

The  New  York  Plebeian  speaking  of  those  of  the 
democratic  party  who  do  not  prefer  Mr.  Van  Buren 
for  the  presidency,  says: 

“ Eventually  they  will  all  subside  in  favor  of  Henry 
Clay.  Let  the  line  be  drawn.  He  that  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us.  We  ask  no  favors  and  never  from  the  begin- 
ning, expected  a clear  Jleld  of  traitors.  Hang  out  the 
banner .” 

The  Alabama  Tiibune  (Calhoun)  says:  This  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  those  who  want  a text  for  a ser- 
mon on  moderation  and  tolerance.  We  commend  the 
Plebeian  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 

COL.  RICHARD  M-  JOHNSON. 

A Johnson  paper,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  to  be  called  uThe  Carbine." 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Gazette  says:  “We  learn 
that  Col.  Johnson  will  leave  for  Staunton,  Virginia, 
on  the  16th  inst.,  to  attend  the  federal  court  in  that 
town.  From  thence  he  will  proceed  to  Washington 
city,  on  business.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  after- 
wards visit  the  New  England  states,  from  which  he 
has  received  numerous  invitations.  We  are  gratifi- 
ed to  be  able  to  inform  the  colonel’s  distant  friends 
that  his  health  is  most  excellent.” 

The  New  York  Express  says:  “A  meeting  of  Dor- 
rites  at  Providence  who  invited  Richard  M.  Johnson 
to  make  them  a visit,  have  received  a reply  from 
that  worthy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  “down-trodden  and  oppressed,”  and  wishes  them 
“God  speed  and  ultimate  triumph  in  a legitimate 
struggle  for  equal  rights  and  liberty.” 

A writer  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  12th 
Sept,  over  the  signature  of  Plebeian,  says: 

“It  seems  that  theipolitical  writers  of  the  present 
day,  in  their  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  Messrs. 
Calhoun  and  Van  Buren,  have  forgotten  the  sage 
and  chieftain  whose  name  heads  my  communication. 
A reader  of  the  Enquirer,  and  one  unacquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  voters  of  the  great  Mississippi- 
Valley,  would  suppose,  that  the  democratic  party 
has  only  two  men  whom  it  can  with  pride  and  boast 
present  to  the  national  convention,  when  it  assembles 
to  nominate  a candidate  for  the  'presidency.  Let  me 
say  to  such  a person,  he  is  most  egregiously  in  error. 
The  far  west  will  have  a voice  iri  that  convention — 
and  with  stentorian  notes  she  will  sound  the  name 
Johnson,  whom  she  can  commend  as  the  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  warrior.  That  Colonel  Johnson  is 
the  most  available  man  now  in  the  republican  ranks 
for  the  presidency,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  in 
an  unprejudiced  mind.  Why  the  most  available? 
Because  the  most  meritorious  of  his  country’s  con- 
fidence and  honors — not  only  on  account  of  his  no- 
ble and  invaluable  services  as  a chieftain  and  states- 
man, but  for  his  close  adherence  to  all  democratic 
measures,  and  vehement  opposition  to  all  aristocra- 
tic and  fanatic  invasions  and  usurpations,  ever  since 
he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  public  life.  Col. 
Johnson  is  a man  admirably  adapted  on  account  of 
his  great  energy  and  long  experience  as  a legislator, 
to  the  task  of  correcting  the  present  disorders  of  the 
government,  and  restoring  that  joyous  prosperity 
with  which  it  was  blessed  during  the  administration 
of  the  beloved  and  venerable  Jackson.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
which  early  initiation  into  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  at  once  evinces  great  talent  and  energy.  At 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  ushered  into  publie 
life  by  his  admiring  and  devoted  fellow-citizens.  Af- 
ter serving  two  years  in  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
Since  which  time,  he  has  been  toiling  for  his  coun- 
try, either  in  repelling  the  open  invasions  of  a fo- 
reign foe,  or  in  warding  off  the  blows  of  domestic 
enemies.  At  one  period,  we  see  him  in  the  national 
council,  a dignified  and  influential  member,  the  pro- 
selyte of  so  man,  nor  the  servile  agent  of  any  party, 
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but  the  noble  and  philanthropic  republican,  the  in- 
corruptible advocate  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  his  country,  detecting  and  exposing  the  ca- 
bals of  fanatics,  s nd  holding  up  to  the  views  of  the 
people,  the  secret  designs  of  political  aspirants.  At 
a subsequent  perio  d,  we  see  this  great  and  good  man, 
where?  Situated  in  the  middle  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  wealth  and  retirement  can  afford,  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  grateful  countrymen?  No!  but  we 
find  him  still  battling  for  his  country — But,  now,  not 
garbed  in  the  robt;s  of  state,  he  has  laid  them  off, 
and  gone  to  harder  service;  he  is  in  the  tented  field 
of  our  cold  northern  boundary,  pursuing  and  fight- 
ing the  enemies  of  liberty  and  their  allies.  And  af- 
ter having  achieved  victories  and  surmounted  diffi- 
culties, that  would  add  lustre  to  the  page  of  history 
which  narrates  the  exploits  of  Alexander  or  Hanni- 
bal, he  is  borne  home  almost  covered  with  wounds. 
But  his  sojourn  at  home  is  short.  He  hears  and 
heeds  the  invocation  s of  his  countrymen.  He  re- 
pairs to  the  seat  of  government,  and  resumes  his  po- 
sition in  congress,  again  to  expound  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  and  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  state  sovereignty.  At  this  time  the 
U.  States  Bank,  prote  ctive  tariff,  abolition,  &c.,  ap- 
pear in  all  their  heinous  forms,  and  with  all  their 
snares;  but  the  pure  and  upright  Johnson  cannot  be 
shaken;  he  stands  untainted  by  their  allurements; 
and  honor  to  his  great  name,  he  still  continues  to 
pronounce  curses  upon  them  and  expose  their  dele- 
terious tendencies.  If  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
democratic  party  to  plane  Col.  Johnson  in  the  second 
office  of  the  government.  Now,  do  not  justice  and 
policy  demand,  that  we  should  make  a tremendous 
etfort  to  place  him  in  ttie  first?  No  man  ever  per- 
formed the  duties  of  ati  office  with  more  credit  to 
himself  and  honor  to  his.  country,  than  did  Colonel 
Johnson  those  of  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Then,  as  the  nnvy  department  promotes  a 
faithful  and  never-erring  officer,  so  should  the  de- 
mocracy promote  an  undeviating  coadjutor.  He  is 
more  formidable  to  the  whigs  than  any  man  we  can 
present,  because  they  kne  w,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  sociableness  of 
habits,  he  is  all-powerful  v/ith  the  masses.  May  the 
Old  Dominion  send  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention, instructed  to  unite  with  their  brethren  from 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, &c.,  &c.,  in  their  er\d«;avors  to  bring  the  Hero 
of  the  Thames  before  the  people,  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency,  is  the  desire  of  a PLEBEIAN. ” 

A public  festival  was  held  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Scott  county,  Ky.,  on  the  1st  and  2d  inst., 
by  the  democratic  party^-from  12  to  1500  were  pre- 
sent. Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  Was  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Several  orators,  among  them  Gen.  M’Afee,  of  Mer- 
cer, addressed  them.  On  the  2d  day,  Mr.  Robert 
Wickliffe,  senior,  of  Fayette  was  called  out,  and 
spoke  3 hours,  declaring  war.,  and  pouring  out  a tor- 
rent of  fire  upon  Mr.  Clay- — rebuking  his  heresies, 
and  ridiculing  his  statesmansh  ip.  The  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Advertiser  describes  his  criticism  on  Mr. 
Clay  to  be  “bitter  and  excoriating  beyond  parallel.” 
After  dinner,  Robert  Wickliffe,  jr.,  excoriated  “Go- 
vernor Letcher  and  his  confederates  in  a style  very 
little  inferior  to  his  father’s  savage  surgery  of  the 
Mill  boy.”  The  great  meeting  adjourned,  after  re- 
commending a state  convention  on  the  8th  January 
to  nominate  a governor,  &c.  [Richmond  Enq. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. 

The  fr,ends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  are  beginning  to 
bestir  themselves  in  Pennsylvania.  Large  meetings 
of  the  “democratic  party”  have  been  held  in  Lan- 
caster, and  other  counties,  at  winch  resolutions 
have  been  adopted  recommending  Mr.  Buchanan  for 
nomination  at  the  national  convention.  No  other 
candidate  is  mentioned  in  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  prospects.  The  “Democratic 
Union,”  says:  There  are  those  in  the  democratic 
ranks,  even  among  the  supporters  of  Pennsylvania’s 
distinguished  favorite,  who  cordially  admit  his  pre- 
eminent abilities  as  a statesman,  and  his  unquestion- 
ed fitness  for  the  first  office  jn  the  gift  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  but  who,  nevertheless  manifest  a dis- 
position to  deny  that  he  has  any  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  national  convention.  The 
remarks  of  politicians  of  this  calibre  evidently 
spring  from  a too  superficial  view  of  the  condition  o’f 
parlies  throughout  the  Union.  We  are  not  of  over- 
sanguine  temperament  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  record  it  as  our  deliberate  conviction,  that 
the  prospects  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  receiving  the  no- 
mination are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  of  his  emi- 
nent rivals.  It  is  a scriptural  declaration,  and  hence 
worthy  of  all  consideration,  that  “the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,” 
and  unless  we  vastly  erp  in  present  indications,  the 
issue  of  affairs  at  Baltimore  in  the  month  of  May 
next,  will  add  another  to  the  many  illustrations  the 
world  has  already  witnessed  of  the  truth  of  this  say- 


ing. The  increasing  acrimony  between  the  friends 
of  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun  renders  it  almost  mo- 
rally certain,  that  the  national  convention  will  look 
to  a third  candidate  as  a mediator  of  existing  diffi- 
culties, and  who  more  likely  to  wave  over  a dis- 
tracted party  the  wand  of  reconciliation  that  James 
Buchanan?  With  talents  inferior  to  none  of  his  dis- 
tinguished competitors,  but  vastly  superior  to  some 
of  them — with  a moral  character,  untarnished  by 
even  a solitary  stain— maintaining  the  ipost  ortho- 
dox views  upon  every  cardinal  point  in  the  democra- 
tic creed — and  presented  to  the  Union  as  the  choice 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  disinterested  devotion  to 
democracy  has  left  her  without  a president  from  her 
own  state  during  the  long  period  our  government 
has  had  existence — we  flatter  ourselves,  that  kis  no- 
mination would  act  as  a charm  upon  the  future  poli- 
cy and  condition  of  our  party.  The  voice  of  dis- 
cord would  at  once  be  hushed — republicans  would 
rally  around  their  ancient  flag  with  bold  and  buoyant 
hearts — the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
homage  to  undoubted  patriotism  and  colossal  intel- 
lect. That  these  exalted  considerations  will  in  a 
great  degree  animate  the  national  convention,  acting 
as  the  ultimate  umpire  in  our  disputes  as  to  mm, 
there  is  now  abundant  reason  to  believe.  Wise  and 
patriotic  councils  will  prevail  and  the  good  cause  of 
democracy  only  be  consulted.  A spirit  of  conces- 
sion is  as  essential  to  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  the  next  four  years,  as  the  air  we 
inhale  is  necessary  to  our  vital  existence,  and,  if  it 
does  prevail,  we  firmly  believe,  that  the  selection  of 
Pennsylvania’s  candidate  will  be  the  result. 

On  this  subject,  we  quote  with  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Louisiana  Courier,  affording 
ample  confirmation  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  not,  as  some  suppose,  confined  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  is  fast  striking  root  in  other  portions  of 
the  Union. 

“A  democratic  paper  in  the  state  of  New  York 
speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Buchanan:  There  is  no  person 
whose  popularity  is  more  widely  increasing  in  the 
empire  state  than  James  Buchanan;  and  this  is  ow- 
ing no  less  to  his  own  pure  character  and  distinguish- 
ed ability,  than  to  the  wise,  patriotic  and  prudent 
Course  of  the  great  body  of  his  particular  friends.” 

“We  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  able  and  eloquent  Pennsylvanian  were  the 
favorite  of  a majority  of  the  democratic  convention. 
In  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  parly,  in  stead- 
fast, disinterested  adherence  to  the  cause  in  all  its 
fortunes,  in  firm  and  efficient  efforts  to  sustain  it,  he 
yields  to  no  man — and  in  general  learning,  experi- 
ence of  public  affairs,  knowledge  of  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  country,  and  its  relations  with  fo- 
reign powers,  in  eloquence  as  a senator,  ability  as  a 
statesman  and  manliness  of  character,  he  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  the  aspirants  to  the  presidency, 
however  high  they  may  hold  their  heads. 

“Is  it  not  probable  that  the  convention  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  different  candidates  in  such  manner 
that  no  choice  can  readily  be  made  between  the  two 
most  prominent  of  them,  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and 
Calhoun?  In  that  case  no  one  would  be  so  likely  to 
unite  the  scattered  votes  in  his  favor  as  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, and  no  one  would  better  deserve  that  distinction, 
as  no  one  could  fill  the  office  of  president  with  great- 
er dignity,  or  discharge  its  high  functions  with  more 
safety,  advantage  and  honor  to  the  nation!” 

The  democratic  conferrees  of  the  fourteenth  con- 
gressional district,  have  nominated  Dr.  David  Um- 
berger,  of  Lebanon  county,  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  congress.  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  full  and  entire  confidence 
in  the  tried  integrity  and  republican  statesmanship 
of  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  the  favorite  son  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  next  presidency,  arid  will  omit 
no  honorable  exertions  to  secure  his  nomination  for 
that  distinguished  post,  by  the  national  convention. 

In  reply  to  a note  signed  by  all  the  conferrees,  Dr. 
Umberger  replied,  that  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  president  devolving  op  jhe  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  fte  pledges  himself  to 
cast  his  vote  for  James  Buchanan.  [Penn. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  thje  12th  stands  fairly 
chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  use  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
making  locofoco  matches—as  thus.  Mr.  Ritchie 
says: 

“Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  visited  Harper’s 
Ferry  on  the  1 8th  August — at  which  place  the  ho- 
nor of  a public  dinner  wasoffered  to  his  acceptance. 
He  declined  at  the  time,  but  states,  that  “It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  I shall, ’ere  long,  haye  occasion 
to  visit  your  portion  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  and, 
in  that  event,  I shall  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
passing  a day  in  social  intercourse  with  your  citi- 
zens.” 


We  seize  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
into  which  our  correspondent,  “Senex,”  has  been 
betrayed  by  a paragraph  in  the  newspapers.  The 
article  ran,  that  Messrs.  Van  Buren,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  and  Cass,  were  all  born  on  the  same  year — . 
viz:  1782 — whereas,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  really  born 
in  1791.  We  correct  this  blunder  with  the  more 
pleasure,  because  we  now  anticipate  that  this  dis- 
tinguished son  of  the  Key  Stone  state  will  have  a 
longer  time  to  serve  his  country.  We  ow^  him  this 
amende  honorable  on  another  account — because,  in- 
stead of  his  being  a Sexagenarian,  or  more,  he  comes 
out  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  truth,  a bachelor,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life — and  we  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  him  a Benedict  of  the  first  water.  We  wish 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  we  have  involuntarily 
done  to  the  able  senator,  and  we  make  him,  there- 
fore, the  following  proposition.  If  he  be  not  alrea- 
dy inclined  to  a “Union  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,”  what  says  he  to  an  intimate  affinity 
between  “the  Ivey  Stone  state”  and  “the  Old  Domi- 
nion?” We  mean,  of  course,  a union,  not  wrought 
out  by  “the  suffrages  of  the  men  of  Virginia,”  but 
depending  upon  the  “suffrage  of  one  of  her  fair 
daughters,  which,  of  course,  he  has  too  much  good 
taste  not  to  value  beyond  all  the  abstractions  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  Enquirer.”  His  promised 
visit  to  Harper’s  Ferry  will  enable  to  carry  out  tho 
treaty  of  peace.” 

PANAMA  CANAL. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  H.  WHEATON, 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  AT  BERLIN,  TO  THE  NATION- 
AL INSTITUTE. 

Berlin,  July  15,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Two  great  revolutions ' in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  globe  appear  lobe  impend- 
ing, which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. - These  are — 

1st.  The  re-opening  the  ancient  route  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies,  by  Egypt  add  the  Red  Sea, 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  improvements 
in  steam  navigation  and  the  founding  a new  Mahom- 
medan  dynasty  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

2d.  The  opening  a new  route  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  the  East  Indies  and  the  western 
coasts  of  America,  by  an  artificial  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  across  the 
Isthmus  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  North 
and  South  America. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  latter  to  the  world  in 
general  cannot  admit  of  a question:  and  its  import- 
ance to  the  United  States  is  enhanced  by  the  increas- 
ed facilities  which  the  construction  of  a canal  such 
as  that  originally  attempted  to  be  established  by  the 
Ptolem’,es  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  must  give  to 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  and  Asia. — 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history  the  com- 
merce of  India  ligs  been  regarded  as  the  perennial 
source  of  wealth  and  surest  basis  of  maritime  power. 
Venica  and  Genoa  carried  it  on  by  Egypt  and  the 
Black  Sea.  When  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the 
new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  these  flourish- 
ing commercial  Republics  fell  from  their  high  and 
palmy  state  of  prosperity.  The  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts are  now  making  to  re-open  these  old  chnnneis 
of  trade,  and  discover  new  routes  into  the  heart  of 
Asia.  Lines  of  steamers  are  established  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Trieste  to  Alexandria  and  Beyroul.  Other 
lines  descend  the  Danube,  now  connected  with  the 
Rhine  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  and  from  thence  sail 
across  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebizond.  The  rulers  of 
the  Austrian  empire  are  not  slumbering,  as  many 
suppose,  but  are  deeply  considering  how  its  vast  na- 
tural resources  may  be  best  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  by  land  and  by  sea.  When 
the  railroad  communication  shall  have  been  complet- 
ed from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean  will  be 
completely  knit  together;  and  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  will  have  the  choice  of  three  routes  to  the 
East — by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea; 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many are  all  striving  to  outstrip  each  other  in  this 
race.  Europe  seeks  to  avoid  the  lengthened  route 
round  the  -Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  and  tjie  Persian 
Gulf.  We  must  seek  to  avoid  the  lengthened  route 
round  Cape  Horn  by  connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  French  engineers  who 
planned  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sqez  during 
Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  Egypt,  calculated  that  it 
would  save  one-third  the  distance  and  one-fifth  the 
time  in  navigating  from  the  southern  ports  of  France 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  United  States  would  save  at 
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least  10,000  miles  of  distance  and  a proportional 
amount  of  time  in  their  navigation  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  and  to  China  by  substituting  the  route 
across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  the  two  American 
continents  for  that  round  Cape  Horn.  The  opening 
a water  communication  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
somewhere  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  thus  becomes  of  vital  importance 
to  us.  Our  national  interests,  commercial,  political, 
pnd  social,  are  all  deeply  involved  in  the  question  — 
The  necessity  of  competing  with  other  rival  nations 
for  the  new  trade  now  opening  with  the  Celestial 
empire  from  which  the  veil  of  mystery  has  been 
rudely  torn;  of  extending  our  established  commerce 
with  the  western  coasts  of  the  two  American  conti- 
nents and  the  Polynesian  archipelago;  of  giving  in- 
creased facilities  to  the  whale  fishery,  and  of  establish- 
ing a more  direct  communication  with  our  territories 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  our  naval  stations 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  all  these  circumstances  combine 
to  augment  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  great 
question.  A new  and  increased  interest  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  measures  adopted  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  for  establishing  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  China  and  the  independent  isles  of 
the  Pacific;  by  the  vast  schemes  of  colonization  al- 
ready in  a train  of  execution  by  Great  Britain  and 
Austral-asia  and  New  Zealand:  and  by  the  recent  dis- 
cussion in  the  French  Chambers  upon  those  planned 
by  France.  It  is  not  meant  that  our  government 
should  seek  exclusive  advantages  for  itself  or  its  ci- 
tizens. Such  great  artificial  communications  between 
the  continents  of  both  hemispheres  ought  to  be  free, 
like  the  natural  passages  of  the  straits,  the  sounds, 
the  gulfs,  and  the  greatrivers  which  wash  the  shores 
of  different  countries;  and  for  this  purpose  these 
works  ought  to  be  considered  as  held  in  trust  by  the 
nation  within  whose  territory  they  may  be  construct- 
ed for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind.  There  is 
surely  enough  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  of 
respect  for  the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
of  political  wisdom  among  the  maritime  Powers  prin- 
cipally interested,  to  devise  regulations  by  which  the 
passage,  once  marked  out  and  rendered  practicable 
by  construction  of  artificial  works,  may  be  neutra- 
lized and  enjoyed  in  common  by  all  nations,  upon  the 
payment  of  moderate  and  reasonable  tolls,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean rivers. 

The  illustrious  philosopher  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  American  continents,  in  speaking  more  than 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  has  never  since  lost  sight,  uses  the  following  em- 
phatic expressions: 

“When  a canal  of  communication  shall  unite  the 
two  oceans,  the  productions  of  Nootka  Sound  and  of 
China  will  be  brought  nearer  to  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  more  than  two  thousand  leagues. — 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  mighty  changes  be  effect- 
ed in  the  political 'state  of  Oriental  Asia;  for  this 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  against  which  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  have  so  long  beat  in  vain,  has  been  for 
ages  the  bulwark  of  the  independence  of  China  and 
Japan.”* 

Such,  then,  being  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  this  question,  I have  thought  that  a concise 
summary  of  the  present  state  of  our  information  re- 
specting it  so  far  as  it  may  be  derived  from  sources 
accessible  here,  might  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  institute  at  the  present  moment,  and 
might  perhaps  lead  to  further  more  successful  inqui- 
ries in  other  directions. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  an  intense  and  painful 
anxiety  the  great  Columbus  sought  to  find  a passage 
through  the  vast  continent  discovered  by  him  to  the 
land  of  Cathay,  which  was  the  original  object  of  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  was  never  relinquish- 
ed as  his  ultimate  aim.  In  1523  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  a letter  written  from  Valladolid  to  Cortez,  en- 
joined upon  him  carefully  to  search  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  West  Spain,  for  “the  secret  of 
a strait,”  (el  secreto  del  estrechoj  of  which  Cortez 
himself  had  spoken  in  one  of  his  prevjous  despatches 
to  the  Emperor,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would 
shorten  by  two-thirds  the  route  from  Cpdiz  to  the 
East  Indies,  then  called  the  “land  of  spices.”  The 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  in  his  answer  to  the  Emperor, 
speaks  with  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a discovery,  “which,”  says  he, 
“would  render  your  Majesty  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms  that  you  might  consider  yourself  master  of 
the  world.”  It  was  in  the  attempt  to  find  a shorter 
route  to  the  East  Indies  than  that  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  that  Magellan  discovered  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  and  through  the  straits  which  bear 

*Humboldi,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
tome,  i.  p.  242.  Second  edition.  The  first  edition  was 
publish  xl  in  1808. 


his  name,  whilst  Cortez  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
restless  life  in  vain  endeavors  to  the  same  end.  Af- 
ter the  great  things  he  had  achieved  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Gulf  and 
Peninsula  of  California  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
an  adequate  compensation  for  the  toils  he  endured  in 
these  maritime  expeditions. 

Since  it  had  been  completely  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  natural  passage  by  sea  through  the  con- 
tinents to  be  found  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  thestraits  of 
Magellan,  various  points  have  been  indicated  by 
which  an  artificial  communication  might  be  opened 
between  the  two  oceans.  Five  of  these  points  are 
enumerated  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Rio  Chimalapa,  which  falls  into  the  Paci- 
fic and  the  Rio  del  Passo,  which  falls  into  the  Rio 
Husacualco,  which  last  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

2.  The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  forming  the  source  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Papagayo  on  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Capica. 

5.  The  Isthmus  between  the  river  Atrato,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Rio  Chocco,  which 
falls  into  the  Pacific.  (1.) 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  formed,  be- 
tween the  15th  and  18th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  by 
the  Rio  Chimalapa  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Tehu- 
antepec on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rio  del  Passo,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  Rio  Huasaeualce,  or  Goas- 
coalcas,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  these  rivers  are  sometimes 
swollen  by  the  rains  so  as  to  admit  of  a passage  for 
Indian  bglteaux  from  sea  to  sea,  like  those  tempora- 
ry communications  which  are  sometimes  formed  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  a commercial  communication  has  long 
been  carried  on  through  this  valley  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  especially  at  those  periods  of  war,  when 
the  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  was  interrupted  by  military 
and  naval  operations.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hu- 
asacualco  forms  the  best  harbor  known  toexistat  the 
mouth  of  any  river  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  it  being 
well  known  that  Pensacola  is  situated  on  a bay. — 
This. river  has  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  foreight  leagues 
to  the  Passo  de  la  Fabrica,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Rio  del  Passo,  and  where  the  cargoes  are  taken  out 
and  transported  in  boats  fifteen  leagues  higher  up  to 
the  Passo  de  la  Puerta,  at  which  place  the  river 
ceases  to  be  navigable  with  boats.  From  this  place 
the  goods  are  transported  by  land  to  the  Bay  of  Tehu- 
antepec, on  the  Pacific. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ardent  desire  to  find  “the  se- 
cret of  a strait,”  through  the  American  continent  in- 
to the  Pacific  ocean,  Cortez  demanded,  in  1520,  from 
Montezuma  information  concerning  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  empire  of  Anahuac.  The  Mexican  monarch 
answered  that  he  was  not  himself  acquainted  with 
those  parts,  but  that  he  would  cause  a drawing  to  be 
made  of  the  coast,  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  and 
would  furnish  the  necessary  guides  to  accompany  the 
Spaniards  who  might  be  sent  to  explore  the  country. 
The  next  day  the  drawing  was  accordingly  brought 
to  Cortez,  upon  which  his  pilots  recognised  the 
mouth  of  a great  river,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
the  one  they  had  perceived  on  the  coast,  on  their  first 
arrival,  near  the  mountains  of  Sanmyn,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazamalco.  Guided  by  these  indications, 
Cortez  sent,  in  1520,  a small  detachment  under  the 
orders  of  Diego  Ordaz,  to  reconnoitre  this  river, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Huasacualco,  or,  as  Cortez 
writes  the  Mexican  word,  Quacalco.  The  pilots  found 
only  two  and  a half  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar  at 
its  mouth,  but  on  ascending  the  river,  the  depth  of 
water  increased  to  five  or  six  fathoms.  After  the 
taking  of  Mexico  the  conquest  of  the  province  of 
Tehuantepec  was  accomplished  by  Gonzalo  de  San- 
doval in  1521;  and  although  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  the  pilots  that  no  strait  existed  from  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  this  Isth- 
mus still  continued  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portance, on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  two 
seas,  and  the  river  Huasacualco  affording  the  Span- 
ish Conquistadorcs  the  facility  of  transporting  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  ship  building.  The  expedition 
of  Hernando  de  Grixalva,  which  sailed  for  Califor- 
nia in  1534,  was  equipped  at  Tehuantepec,  and  the 
vessels  in  which  Cortez  himself  sailed  from  Chamet- 
la  in  1535  for  the  same  destination,  were  also  con- 
structed at  the  mouth  of  thq  Rio  Chimalapa,  with 
materials  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the 
Rio  Huasacualco. 

From  the  latter  part  of  tjie  sixteenth  century  the 

(1.)  Humboldt,  voyage,  &.c.  tom.  ix.  p.  209.  Essai  sur 
la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tom.  i-  pp.  209,  339. 


port  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is,  in  ft  tet,  only  an  open 
roadstead,  was  but  little  frequentt  d;  Acapulco  be- 
came the  seat  of  commerce  betw  een  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  and  the  Philippi)  le  islands;  and  the 
galleons  used  in  this  trade  were  bi  lilt  either  at  San 
Bias  or  at  Manilla.  The  sea  is  fo  und  to  be  fast  re- 
treating from  the  coast  of  Tehuatr  tepee,  the  anchor- 
age becomes  every  year  more  uns:  ife,  and  the  bar  of 
sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chir  nalapa  is  constant- 
ly augmenting. 

The  first  exploration  of  this  roc  te  fora  canal  com- 
munication between  the  Gulf  o f Mexico  and  the 
South  Sea,  was  occasioned  by  tl  ,e  accidental  disco- 
very in  1771,  of  some  pieces  o'  i bronze  cannon  in 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d’Uloa,  1 vhich  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  their  marks  had  been  cast  at  Manilla.  As 
it  was  nearly  certain  that  thes  e pieces  of  artillery 
could  not  have  been  transportei  d to  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  way  of  Acapulco,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  of  the  ' overland  communica- 
tion over  the  great  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  nor  by 
the  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  trade  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Pbillippine  is- 
slands  not  being  carried  on  by  either  of  those  routes, 
the  conclusion  was  that  they  must  have  found  their 
way  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehua  ntepec.  This  conjec- 
ture was  verified  by  the  exam  lination  of  ancient  re- 
cords and  the  tradition  exist  ing  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isthmus,  that  t hese  cannon  had  been 
transported  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Rio  Chimalapa 
and  the  Rio  Huasacualco.  1 'his  fact,  thus  ascertain- 
ed, induced  the  Viceroy  ol  Mexico,  Don  Antonio 
Bucaneli,  to  give  orders  tot'  vo  engineers,  Don  Anto- 
nio Cramer,  and  Don  Miguf  1 del  Correl,  to  examine 
the  Isthmus,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  natural  communication  already  existed  by  means 
of  rivers  whose  branches  n light  interlock  with  each 
other  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability of  cutting  an  ar’  lificial  canal  between  the 
Chimalapa  and  the  Huasar  ualco.  Baron  Humboldt 
prepared  his  map  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
from  the  report  of  these  t engineers,  who  found  that 
there  was  no  river  which  discharged  its  waters  at  the 
same  time  into  the  Atlant  ic  and  the  Pacific;  that  the 
river  Huasacualco  did  no  t take  its  rise,  an  the  Vice- 
roy had  been  assured,  ne:  ar  the  city  of  Tehuantepec; 
but  that,  in  ascending  tlv  at  river  above  the  falls,  even 
to  the  ancient  Desembarct  idero  ofMalpasso,  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific  were  still  twenty-six  leagues  distant. 
They  observed  that  a cl  lain  of  mountains  of  consi- 
derable height  divides  tl  ie  waters  which  flow  into  the 
two  seas.  This  small  © ordillera  stretches  from  east 
to  west  from  theCerros  de  los  Mixes,  then  inhabited 
by  savages,  towards  the  . elevated  plain  of  Portillo  de 
Petapa.  But  the  engii  ieer,  Cramer,  affirms  that  to 
the  south  of  the  village  ; of  Santa  Mareda  de  Chima- 
lapa the  mountains  fori  n,  not  a continuous  cordillera, 
but  a group,  and  that  1 .here  exists  a transversal  val- 
ley, through  which  q canal  might  be  constructed, 
without  locks  or  incli)  led  planes,  to  communicate  be- 
tween the  two  seas,,  a t a distance  of  not  more  than 
six  leagues  in  length.  (2.) 

In  the  year  181  4,tl  ie  SpanishC  ortes,  on  the  motion 
of  Don  Lucas  Alama  n,  afterwards  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afi'ai  rs,  [ iassed  a decree  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a canal  . The  subsequent  independence 
of  the  Spanish  Am  erican  colonies  prevented  any 
measures  being  take  m in  execution  of  this  decree;  but 
the  government,  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  un- 
der the  Presid  ency  of  General  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
appointed  a bo  ard  < if  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  < jf  cc  instructing  a canal  from  the  one 
river  to  the  < ither  , and  of  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions which  e:  list  to  the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers 
by  vessels  ol  ' considerable  burden.  The  result  of 
their  investig  itionn  showed  that  the  want  of  a good 
harbor  on  tl  je  co  ast  of  the  Pacific  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chip  lalapa,  with  the  great  number  of 
rapids  in  the  rive  rs  winding  through  an  isthmus  of 
thirty-eight  1 league  s in  breadth,  and  the  intermediate 
elevations  ti  i be  su  rmounled,  rendered  impracticable 
the  execulb  *n  of  ship  canal  at  this  point,  although 
the  cornmei  -ce  already  carried  on  across  the  isthmus 
might  donb  tlessbc.  greatly  facilitated  and  extended 
by  means  ■ af  good  roads.  The  Mexican  Congress, 
therefore,'  ietermj  ned  on  the  construction  of  anew 
road  to  coi  meet  th  e upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Huasa- 
cualco wii  h the  lagoons  to  the  east  of  Tehuantepec. 
It  is  more  than  pri  ibable  that  the  subsequent  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  , both  internal  and  external,  of  the 
Mexican  republic  , has  prevented  any  thing  being 
done  tow:  ird  carry  ing  this  resolution  into  effect. 

2.  The  great  La  ke  of  Nicaragua  communicates  to 
the  east  \ vith  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  river  San  Ju- 
an del  N orte.  An  artificial  communication  may  be 
opened  1 jetween  ttie  Lake  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  by 
cutting  a canal  through  the  isthmus  which  separates 
them. 

(8.)  I fumboldt,  Esi  ;ai  Poliuque,  tome  1,  p.  209.  Toma 
lv.  pp.  • 19,  54. 
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That  distinguished  Prussian  geographer  Berghaus, 
in  a memoir  published  in  1838,  and  intended  to  illus- 
trate his  beautiful  maps  of  Central  America,  has  tra- 
ced with  the  hand  of  a master  the  great  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  region  of  the  globe.  (3.)  He  refutes 
the  notion  constantly  repeated  in  the  geographical 
treaties  and  maps  in  ordinary  use,  according  to  which 
the  whole  extent  of  this  narrowest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  traversed  by  a continuous  unbroken  chain  of 
mountains,  without  transversal  valleys,  which  bars 
the  passage  across  the  isthmus.  This  mistaken  opin- 
ion which  had  been  already  contested  by  Humboldt, 
doubtless  originated  from  the  succession  of  volcanic 
mountains,  which  rises  along  the  flat  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
they  stand,  as  in  Chili,  Bolivia  aDd  Quito,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Cordillera.  In  Guatemala  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  coast  of  the  South  Sea  forms  here  an 
alluvial  plain  of  various  breadth,  from  which  the  vol- 
cano hills  rise  in  insulated  groups  detached  from  the 
back  ground  of  m ountains.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  volcanic  hills  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Instead  of  this  imaginary  continuous  Cordillera, 
the  mountains  of  Central  America  are  divided  by 
Berghaus  into  three  distinct  systems  or  groups.  The 
first  is  the  group  of  Costa  Rica;  the  second  that  of 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras;  and  the  third  that  of  Gua- 
temala. 

The  first  of  these  is  divided  from  the  second  by 
the  great  transversal  valley,  of  which  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua  forms  the  middle  point,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  sea  to  sea.  The  second  is  divided  from 
the  third  by  the  Llanura  de  Comayagua,  another  wide 
transversal  valley,  which  traverses  the  continent  in 
the  meridian  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonchagua,  in  a direc- 
tion from  northeast  to  south.  This  fact,  which  Hum- 
boldt had  conjectured  in  1825,  was  verified  by  Don 
Juan  Galindo,  ten  years  later.  Through  this  plain 
flows  the  Rio  Jagua  towards  the  N.N.E.,  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Rio  Sirano,  or  San  Miguel, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Conchagau  on  the  Pacific.  Roth 
these  streams  are  navigable  by  batteaux. 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  between  the  river,  Cha- 
gres  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  westwardly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  rising  above  the 
plain  but  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  when  the 
traveller  reaches  the  meridian  of  the  Rio  Coclet, 
about  seven  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  he  encounters  the  lofty  mountains  known  to  the 
mariner  by  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  de  Veragua. 
This  group  may  be  descried  in  clear  weather  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  leagues  at  sea.  Humboldt  con- 
jectures its  highest  point  of  elevation  to  be  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  toises.  Among  these  moun- 
tains takes  its  rise  the  Rio  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Columbus  established,  in  1502,  the  first  Euro- 
pean colony  ever  planted  on  the  American  continent. 
Upon  the  parallel  of  8 deg.  25  min.  N.  latitude  begin 
the  secondary  highlands  of  Costa  Rica,  which  form 
an  elevation  of  about  eight  hundred  toises,  and  gra- 
dually decline  in  successive  terraces,  girt  with  volca- 
noes, until  they  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  third  group  of  mountains  described  by  Berg, 
haus  is  that  of  Guatemala,  which  fills  the  whole  wes- 
tern part  of  Central  America  and  the  eastern  states 
of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  before 
noticed.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
from  the  meridian  of  the  Island  of  Utila  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  Balize,  is  girt  with  lofty  mountains. — 
Captain  Owen  determined  the  hightof  theCongrehoy 
peak  to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
toises,  and  that  of  Omoa  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
five  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Balize 
river  bursts  forth  from  these  mountains  in  foaming 
cataracts.  In  one  place  the  stream  is  arched  over 
by  a natural  bridge,  through  which  it  rushes  over  a 
waterfall  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  Many 
other  rivers  along  the  coast  are  adorned  with  similar 
natural  grottes,  through  which  they  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  Along  the  coast  run  two  ridges,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Pine  Ridge,  and  the  other  the 
Cahoun  Ridge.  The  first  forms  a vast,  boundless,  na- 
tural park  of  pines,  shooting  from  the  soft  verdant 
turf.  The  second  is  crowned  with  a wood  of  gigan- 
tic forest  trees  of  various  descriptions,  besides  the 
mahogany,  (swietenia  mahogani,)  which  form  the 
principal  wealth  of  this  region.  Through  this  wil- 
derness a single  path  leads  up  a narrow  valley  to  the 
Lake  of  Peten,on  the  northern  prolongation' o(  the 
table-land  of  Guatemala.  The  Rio  Montagna  forms 
another  deep  sunken  valley,  which  conducts  first  to 
the  old  and  then  to  the  new  city  of  Guatemala, 
which  last,  according  to  Thompson  stands  only  1,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  cities  of 
Guatemala  do  not  stand  on  the  highest  point  of  land. 

;3.)  Bergnaus,  Annaien  tier  Erd  Naelker  and  Staut- 
enkunde,  Reihe,  £Pd  V.  s.  221 . 


Still  more  lofty  are  the  mountains  of  Chemalte- 
manfio  with  their  magnificent  scenery;  and  higher 
still  the  mountain  plains  of  Sosolo,  Qtiesaltenango, 
and  Totonicapau.  On  these  plains  wheat  and  bread 
stuffs  are  cultivated  in  perfection.  Here  is  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation,  called  by  the  natives  them- 
selves “the  highlands.”  Here,  too,  is  the  central  re- 
gion of  volcanic  fires.  The  two  ranges  of  these  vol- 
canic mountains  called  the  volcanos  de  los  Amil-pas, 
run  along  the  very  edge  of  the  table  land.  According 
to  Captain  Basil  flail’s  observations  these  mountains 
rise  about  2,000  toi=es  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As 
in  the  east  towards  Honduras,  so  in  the  west  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  plain  is  girt  with  a 
chain  of  mountains,  from  which  the  Rio  Umusiata 
bursts  forth,  and  running  north,  after  passing  a single 
cataract,  becomes  navigable  quite  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

To  return  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  Isthmus 
which  divides  that  lake  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  del 
Sud,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  said  to  be  about  17  Eng- 
lish miles  in  breadth.  According  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  Spanish  engineer  Galisteo,  in  1781,  the 
level  of  the  Nicaragua  lake  is  134  feet  above  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  (1)  The  elevation  of  this  basin  above 
the  neighboring  seas  is  a fact  so  well  known  that  it 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  the  execution  of  a ship  canal  at  this  place.  It  has 
been  apprehended  that  it  might  occasion  a sudden 
rushing  of  the  waters  to  the  westward,  or  a dmninu- 
tion  of  the  waters  in  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  is  impeded  by  several  rapids.  Even 
supposing  a considerable  permanent  difference  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  which  as  it  will  be  hereafter 
shown  does  not  exist,  the  art  of  the  engineer  would  easi- 
ly apply  a remedy  for  the  apprehended  danger  of  inun- 
dation, by  means  of  locks,  whilst  the  lake  would  serve 
as  a reservoir  to  supply  both  the  canal  and  the  river. 

A series  of  tables  is  given  in  Thompson’s  Travels 
in  Guatamela,  of  levels,  repeated  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  yards  apart,  between  the  sou- 
thern shore  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
pagayo,  from  which  the  author  infers  the  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake  above  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
be  133  feet  J1J  inches;  and  the  greatest  height  of 
any  part  of  the  intervening  land  to  be  only  nineteen 
feet  one  inch  above  the  lake.  But  Mr.  Mercer  has 
shown,  in  his  report  made  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1839,  that  Thompson  mistakes  the  true  im- 
port of  the  tables  in  substituting  the  comparative 
elevation  of  two  contiguous  stations  on  the  long  series 
of  levels  for  the  highest  above  the  lake.  The  diffi- 
culties attending  the  construction  of  a continuous 
canal  on  this  route  are  confined  to  the  lake;  for  about 
six  miles  of  which  the  ground  rises  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  60  feet,  for  two  miles  of  the  six  it  averages 
135  feet,  and  for  one  third  of  a mile  150  feet.  If  the 
level  of  the  lake  be  assumed  for  the  summit  of  a ca- 
nal, there  must  be  added  to  the  elevation  above  men- 
tioned an  excavation  of  th^deplh  of  the  channel  for 
navigation. 

Besides  this  communication  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  there  is  a possibe  choice  of 
two  others: — 1st  By  the  adjoining  lake  Leon  orMon- 
tagua,  by  the  Rio  de  Tosta  which  flows  from  the  vol- 
canic mountainof  Telica.  (2.)  2d.  From  Lake  Nica- 
ragua to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  or  Nicoya  or  Caldera, 
(3.) 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
being  sufficiently  deep  for  ship  navigation.  The  river 
San  Juan,  which  has  its  source  in  the  lake,  runs 
southeastly  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Caribbean 
sea  in  the  latitude  of  10  degrees,  45  min.  north  and 
86  degrees  west  longitude  from  Paris.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  has  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
of  water,  on  it,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson  that 
one  of  the  passages  would  admit  a vessel  drawing 
twenty-five  feet.  After  the  bar  is  passed,  there  is 
excellent  and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six  fathoms. 
The  accounts  as  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  from  rapids  and  sand 
bars,  are  somewhat  contradictory;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  these  abstacles  might  be  overcome  by  ar- 
tificial works,  so  as  to  render  that  river  navigable  for 
large  vessels  in  its  whole  course. 

Soon  after  the  Independence  of  Central  America 
was  declared  in  1824,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  the  Republic  and  several  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  England  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  South  Sea  and 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  San  Juan. 
These  negotiations  finally  terminated  in  a charter 
granted  in  1826,  for  this  purpose  by  the  Federal 
Congress  of  the  Republic  to  Mr.  Palmer  of  New 


(1)  Humboldt,  voyage,  &c.  tom.  xi.,  p.  120.  Note. 

(2)  See  some  observations  on  this  route  by  Chevalier 
Frierichsthal  in  the  journal  of  the  Geographical  society  of 
London,  vol.  ix,  part  i,  p.  79. 

(3)  And  not  from  the  Lake  of  Leon  to  the  Gulf  of  Ni- 
coye,  os  Mr.  Robinson  erroneously  asserts. 


York,  and  his  associates.  This  contract  not  having 
been  carried  into  effect,  another  grant  was  made 
for  the  same  purpose  in|1830  to  a Dutch  company,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Holland.  The  events 
consequent  upon  the  Belgic  revolution,  which  occur- 
red in  the  same  year,  also  prevented  any  measures  be- 
ing taken  to  carry  into  execution  this  arrangement. 

3.  The  possibility  of  opening  a canal  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  occupied  the  minds  of  men  almost 
ever  since  it  was  traversed  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered  by  the  intrepid  and 
adventurous  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  During  the 
three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this  memo- 
rable epoch,  neither  the  relative  height  of  the  two 
oceans,  nor  the  elevation  of  the  highlands  between 
them,  nor  the  geographical  points  of  the  Isthmus 
had  been,  until  very  recently,  determined  with  any 
approach  to  mathematical  accuracy.  Prom  very 
ancient  times,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  mankind 
had  assumed  the  hypothesis  that  of  two  adjacent 
seas,  separated  by  a narrow  Isthmus,  the  level  of 
one  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  Phis  supposition  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers has  been  found  correct  as  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Red  Sea  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean. — 
The  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Was 
also  formerly  supposed  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  Atlantic.  This  opinion  was  long  since  con- 
tested by  Baron  von  Humboldt,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  actual  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Lloyd,  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  care  in  the  years  1S28  and  1829  by  order  of  Gen. 
Bolivar. 

As  before  noticed,  it  has  been  hitherto  generally 
supposed  that  the  mountains  which  traverse  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  form  a continuation  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  or  a connecting  link  between  that  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Mexican  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Mr.  Lloyd  has  also  confirmed  the  ancient 
theory  of  Humboldt  in  this  respect,  and  shown  that 
the  continuity  of  the  chain  is  twice  broken  in  its 
passage  throughout  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  two 
continents.  It  ceases  in  Nicaragua,  but  again  rears 
its  lofty  summits  in  the  province  of  Veragua  (as  we 
have  seen  from  Berghaus)  where  it  is  crowned  with 
an  extensive  plan  called  La  Mesa.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  this  province  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt 
and  rugged  formation.  Thence  proceeding  still  to  the 
eastward,  innumerable  conical  hills  lift  their  heads 
three  Or  four  hundred  feet  high,  with  their  bases  sur- 
rounded by  level  plains,  and  Savannahs.  Finally, 
about  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  Bay  of 
Chorrera  on  the  Pacific,  these  hills  also  disappear, 
and  the  country  for  a few  miles  in  extent  sinks  into 
low  and  level  plains.  Again  these  conical  hills  nso, 
and,  becoming  collected,  form  a small  Cordillera, 
running  from  about  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandin- 
go,  where  occurs  the  second  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  mountain  chain. 

The  Rio  Chagres,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  w'est  of  Porto  Bello,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  the  town  of  Chagres,  though  obstructed  in 
its  ascent  by  sand  banks  and  rapids,  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  from  five  to  six  feet  of  water,  to 
Cruces,  about  sixteen  English  miles  in  a direct  line 
from  Panama.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Trinidad,  a distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  the  Chagres  has  a depth  of  twenty-two 
to  thirty  feet,  unless  on  some  few  spots  where  only 
sixteen  are  found,  which,  however,  have  deep  water 
close  to  them.  This  depth,  too  is  not  a channel,  but 
extends  to  the  whole  width  of  t(ie  river,  which  is 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
wide.  But  this  river  is  subject  to  the  great  incon- 
venience that  vessels  drawing  moye  than  twelve  feet 
of  water  cannot  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
port  of  Chagres,  on  account  of  a stratum  of  slaty 
limestone,  which  runs  at  high  water  at  a depth  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  a point  on  the  main  land,  near  the  cas- 
tle of  San  Lorenzo,  to  some  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  entrance  of  the  haybpr;  and,  which  together  with 
a lee  current  setting  on  the  southern  shore,  particular- 
ly in  the  rainy  season,  renders  the  entrance  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  dangerous  This  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  by  substiluting  tor  the  harbor  of  Chagres, 
the  Bay  of  Lemon,  or  Navy  Bay,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  and  the  coves  of  which  afford 
excellent  and  secure  anchorage  in  its  present  state, 
and  the  entire  bay  i,s  capable  of  being  rendered  one 
of  the  mostsafe  and  commodious  harbors  in  the  world. 
This  bay  is  approached  so  near  by  the  river  Chagres 
that  it  may  easily  be  united  with  it  by  a canal  some- 
thing less  than  three  Rnglish  miles  in  length  over  a 
flgt  country,  (5.) 

(4)  Journal  of  ihe  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1830-31,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

(5)  Lloyd,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1830,  pt.  i,  p. 
67. 
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The  Spanish  engineers  who  tiad  proposed  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  as  early  as  1528,  the  establishment 
of  a water  communication  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
river  Chagres,  intended  to  commence  the  artificial 
canal  at  Cruces,  and  conduct  it  from  thence  to  Pana- 
ma, over  a country  with  the  difficulties  of  which  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  themselves  sufficiently 
acquainted.  The  Rio  Chagres  is  joined  considerably 
below  Cruces  by  another  river  called  the  Trinidad, 
coming  from  the  south,  which  some  consider  as  the 
main  stream,  and  whose  head  waters  approached  very 
near  to  the  Bay  of  Chorrera,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Panama  on  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, on  the  line  from  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres,  is  narrower,  but  the  country  is  much  more 
broken  and  elevated  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Lloyd 
therefore  concludes  that  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Trini- 
dad affords  the  most  favorable  route  for  a canal, 
which  would  unite  the  Lower  Chagres  with  the  wa- 
ters which  fall  into  the  bay  of  Chorrera.  But  his 
observations  were  principally  directed  to  the  object 
of  opening  a communication  across  the  Isthmus  by 
means  of  rail  roads,  and  incidentally  to  determine 
the  difference  of  levels  between  the  two  Oceans. — 
For  this  purpose  he  began  his  operations  by  taking  a 
series  of  levellings  between  the  Panama  and  the 
Upper  Chagres,  op  the  old  road  to  Porto  Bello.  At 
the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  river,  twenty- 
two  and  three  quarter  miles  distant  fram  Panama,  he 
found  the  elevation  to  be  169.84  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  mark  in  the  Pacific,  the  greatest 
intermediate  height  passed  over  being  633.32  100 
feet.  Pie  tnen  descended  the  river  to  Cruces,  and 
found  in  his  route  a total  fall  in  the  river  of  114  60 
100  feet,  being  only  37,96  100  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
From  this  place  the  river  gradually  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  results  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
show,  first,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  at  the 
port  of  Panama  is  3 52  100  feet  higher  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagres.  Se- 
condly, at  high  water,  the  time  of  which  is  nearly 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  the  Pacific  is 
raised  at  mean  tides  10,31-100  foot,  and  the  Atlantic 
58  hundredths  of  a foot  above  their  respective  mean 
levels.  The  Pacific  is  therefore  the  highest  at  these 
periods.  Thirdly,  at  low  water  mark,  both  seas  are 
the  same  quantities  below  their  respective  levels. 
Therefore  at  such  times  the  Pacific  is  lower  than  the 
Atlantic, 

In  every  twelve  hours,  therefore,  and  commencing 
with  high  tides,  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  several  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic;  it  becomes  then  of 
the  same  height,  and  at  low  tide  is  several  feet  lower; 
again,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  two  seas  are  of  one  height, 
and  finally  at  high  tide  the  Pacific  is  again  the  same 
number  of  feet  above  the  Atlantic  as  at  first.  (I). 

A separate  plan  of  the  river  Chagres,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  point  where  it  was  intersected  by  the 
levellings,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London;  but  this  plan  has  not  been 
published,  and  the  plan  of  the  river  contained  in  the 
general  map  of  the  Isthmus  does  not  give  the  sound- 
ings. The  two  lines  for  rail  roads  explored  by  that 
engineer,  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  Trini- 
dad with  the  Chagres,  the  one  to  Panama,  and  the 
other  (much  shorter)  to  the  Bay  of  Chorrera,  are 
marked  on  the  published  map;  but  the  series  of  le- 
vellings in  this  direction  is  not  given.  The  country 
intersected  by  these  lines  is  interspersed  with  savan- 
nahs, and  presents  along  the  banks  of  the  Trinidad  a 
wide  vale  of  fiat  and  swampy  land,  with  occasional 
detached  conical  hills  and  small  streams,  most  of 
which  fall  into  the  Chagres.  The  number  of  these 
streams  to  bp  crossed,  which  are  swollen  in  the 
rainy  season,  would  present  a serious  impediment 
to  the  construction  of  a permanent  rail  road,  but 
would  in  the  same  degree  favor  that  of  a canal  in  this 
direction. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  under  its 
different  administrations  since  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  has  never  ceased  to  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  question  of  a canal  communication  be- 
tween the  two  Oceans.  In  the  letter  of  instructions 
given  in  1826  by  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  our  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  attend  the  con- 
gress of  Fanama,  reference  is  had  to  a correspondence 
on  this  subject  between  him  and  the  minister  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  the  work  should 
ever  be  executed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  sea 
vessels,  the  benefits  of  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  extend- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
just  compensation  or  reasonable  tolls.  Our  ministers 
were  consequently  directed  to  state  to  the  ministers 
of  the  other  American  fowers,  that  the  governmenl 
of  the  United  Stgtes  took  a lively  interest  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work,  and  would  attentively 
examine  any  proposals  thgt  might  be  made,  or  plans 


that  might  be  suggested  for  its  joint  execution,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  the  interests  and  views 
of  all  the  American  nations. 

In  1835,  a resolution  passed  the  senate,  by  which 
the  president  of  the  United  States  was  requested  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  and  particularly 
with  the  governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting, 
by  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals 
or  companies  as  might  undertake  to  open  a commu- 
nication between  the  Atlahtic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
by  the  construction  of  a ship  caffA  across  the  Isth- 
mus which  connects  North  and 'South  America;  and 
of  securing  forever,  by  such  stipulations,  the  free 
and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  na- 
tions, on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  tolls  as 
might  be  established  to  compensate  the  capitalists 
who  might  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete 
the  work. 

Under  this  resolution  President  Jackson,  immedi- 
ately appointed  Col.  Charles  Biddle  as  an  agent  to 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  observations  and  in- 
quiries, both  to  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  that  of 
Panama,  with  reference  to  the  opening  a communi- 
cation either  by  canals  or  rail  roads.  This  agent  visit- 
ed the  hitler  only,  and  decided,  on  what  appear  to  be 
very  insufficient  grounds,  in  favor  of  a railroad,  as  be- 
ing preferable  to  a canal,  as  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congress  of  New  Granada 
granted  to  an  adventurer  named  Baron  Thierry  the 
privilege  of  opening  a ship  canal  to  unite  the  waters 
of  the  Chagres  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Panama,  by  means  of  the  small 
river  Obispo,  a branch  of  the  Chagres.  No  measures 
were  subsequently  taken  to  execute  this  grant,  which 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  subject  was  again  taken 
up,  in  1839,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  memorial  of  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  which  a very  elabo- 
rate report  was  made  by  Mr.  Mercer  from  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals,  accompanied  with  docu- 
ments and  maps  illustrative  of  this  important  subject. 
The  report  concluded  with  proposing  a resolution, 
that  the  president  “should  be  requested  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  opening  or  continuing  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and  particular- 
ly with  those  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  com- 
prehends the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to  which  the 
United  States  have  accredited  ministers  or  agents, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
effecting  a communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  by  the  construction  of  a-  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus;  and  of  securing  forever,  by  suita- 
ble treaty  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of  na- 
vigating such  canal  to  all  nations.”  This  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

I am  not  informed  what  measures  were  taken  by 
our  government  under  this  resolution,  but  it  appears 
that  the  government  of  New  Granada  had  already 
made,  in  the  year  1838.  a grant  to  a French  house  of 
trade,  under  the  firm  of  Salomon,  Taile  & Co.  of  the 
privilege  of  constructing  either  macadamized  roads, 
or  rail  roads,  or  canals  across  the  Isthmus.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  house  in  question  has  already  con- 
structed a road  from  the  Bay  of  Chorrera  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rio  Trinidad  with  the  Rio  Chagres;  has 
formed  an  association  with  another  house  in  England; 
and  has  ascertained  by  actual  levellings  the  practica- 
bility of  constructing  a ship  canal,  to  connect  the 
Rio  Chagres  with  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a newly  disco- 
vered route,  on  which  the  summit  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed forty  feet.  This  canal,  it  is  said  will  require 
no  locks,  but  will  form  by  an  open  cut  an  artificial 
strait  from  sea  to  sea  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  ad- 
mit the  largest  vessels.  I confess  myself  at  a loss  to 
reconcile  this  statement,  so  far  as  respects  the  alleg- 
ed results  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  engineers  em- 
ployed by  this  association,  Baron  Von  Humboldt’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Salomon,  dated  August  1,  1842,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  was  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  Mr.  Guizot,  on  the  10th  of  June  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  In  his  letter  Baron  Von  Humboldt  refers 
to  the  advice  he  had  formerly  given  to  the  British 
embassy  at  Paris,  to  cause  a competent  engineer  to 
be  sent  from  Jamaica  to  explore  the  Isthmus,  with 
a view  to  ascprtaip  the  practicability  of  the  new  route 
in  question,  and  expresses  his  regret  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  this  advice:  “I  am  sor- 
ry to  learn,”  says  lie,  “that  you  are  no  farther  ad- 
vanced in  your  interesting  undertaking  than  you 
were  when  I had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  in  my  last 
visit  to  Paris.  Five  and  twenty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  project  of  a communication  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  either  by  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Cupica 
has  been  proposed  and  discussed  topographically;  but 


nothing  towards  realizing  this  project  has  yet  even 
been  commenced.  I should  have  thought  that  the 
English  embassy  might  have  found  the  means  of  in- 
spiring confidence,  by  promising  to  send  a man  of 
science  (an  engineer)  in  order  to  study  the  valley 
which  separates  the  two  seas,  and  along  which  the 
canal  might  be  cut  to  the  western  part  of  the  port  of 
Chagres.  Be  persuaded  that  those  persons  who  make 
use  of  the  authority  of  my  name  to  support  the  idea 
that  the  two  seas  are  not  on  a level,  only  do  so  in  or- 
der to  excuse  themselves  from  engaging  in  the  under- 
taking.” 

M.  Guizot  also  refers  in  his  speech  to  a communi- 
cation made  by  ourcountryman.  Mr.  Warden,  on  this 
subject,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  26th 
December,  1842,  which,  however,  must  relate  to 
some  other  project  than  that  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish association,  as  Mr.  W.  speaks  of  a ship  canal  to 
unite  the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of 
Chorrera  with  the  Atlantic  by  some  route  which  is 
not  explained,  but  which  would  require  the  use  of 
locks.  Mr.  Guizot  draws  no  other  conclusion  from 
these  different  statements  than  the  very  reasonable 
one  as  to  the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  the 
projectof  ashipcanalatthelsthmusof  Panama  being 
realized;  from  which  he  very  justly  infers  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  as  inevitably  to  result  in  respect 
to  the  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  minister  cautiously 
abstains  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  order  to  accomplish  a design  so  im- 
portant to  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  insular 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  only  admon- 
ishes the  Chamber  of  the  necessity  that  France  should 
not  remain  an  indifferent  spectator,  at  a moment  when 
Great  Britain  had  already  taken  a position  in  the 
Central  America  upon  all  the  points  where  the  pas- 
sago  might  be  cut;  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the 
IVlosquito  shore,  and  more  recently  at  the  Isle  of 
Moatan.  Not  that  she  sought  to  appropriate  solely 
to  herself  the  undertaking,  but  in  order  to  be  the  first 
to  profit  by  it,  and  to  derive  from  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantages.  This  admonition  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  United  States,  who  have  still  greater  in- 
terests at  stake  in  the  question  than  France,  and  in- 
deed than  any  other  nation.  The  fair  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  three  great  mari- 
time powers. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  description  of  the 
last  two  possible  communications  between  the  two 
oceans  enumerated  by  Humboldt,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  isthmus  which  unites  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents,  divides  itself,  under  the  second  degree 
of  north  latitude,  at  the  knot  of  mountains  which 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  into  three 
separate  mountain  chains.  The  first  ot  these  stretches 
to  the  northeast  between  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  and 
the  city  of  Valencia,  and  unites  with  the  Cordillera 
running  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  second, 
or  middle  chain,  (that  of  Panama.  Guanacas,  anil 
Quindia,)  divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cauca  from 
that  of  the  Magdalena,  extends  itself  in  a northern 
direction,  and  fastenes  itself  in  the  province  of  An- 
tioquia  on  to'the  most  western  chain  of  New  Grana- 
da, which  gradually  sinks  down  and  disappears  be- 
tween the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific.  In  this  ridge  is  included  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Andes  north  of  the  equator — that  of 
Tolima,  which  is  17,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  third,  or  western  chain,  is  that  of  Choco, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Ca'uca,  which  approach- 
es so  near  to  the  second  as  to  leave  only  a narrow 
rocky  bed  for  the  escape  of  this  river  to  the  sea. — 
From  its  declivities  flow  the  Rio  Atrato  (also  called 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Darien,  Rio  Dabeiba,  and  Rio 
del  Choco)  northward  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and 
the  Rio  Noanama  (commonly  called  the  San  Juan) 
south  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  the  mountains  ap- 
proach the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  they  gradually  sink 
down  towards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  into  a level 
plain.  The  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
may,  by  their  direction  and  geographical  position, 
be  considered  as  a continuation  of  the  mountains  of 
Antioquia  and  Choco;  but  there  is  hardly  a single 
ridge  or  elevation  to  be  found  in  the  plain  to  the  west 
of  the  lower  Atrato.  (2.) 

4.  The  fourth  possible  communication,  then,  is  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  To  the  southeast  of  Pana- 
ma, following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  lie  the 
bay  and  port  of  Cupica.  At  the  time  when  Hum- 
boldt wrote,  the  geographical  position  of  Cupica  was 
very  uncertain;  but  Berghaus  has  since  shown,  by  the 
analysis  of  various  astronomical  observations,  that  it 
lies  in  seven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  eighty  degrees  six  minutes  and  three  se- 
tt.) Philosophical  Transactions,  1S30,  Part  1,  pp.  62 
63. 

(2.)  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  tom.  i,  pp.  233,  234. 
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conds  west  longitude  from  Paris.  (2.)  From  Cupica 
the  traveller  passes  over  a flat  country  ( terreno  ente- 
ramenle  piano)  very  proper  for  the  excavation  of  ca- 
nal, which,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues, 
would  unite  with  the  river  Naipi  or  Naipepi,  which 
joins,  near  the  village  of  Zittara,  the  great  river 
Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The 
navigation  of  the  Naipi  is  impeded  by  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  would 
require  a lateral  canal  to  avoid  them.  (3.)  The  great 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  here  entirely  broken  ofT,  and 
sinks  into  hills,  and  then  into  a level  plain  between 
the  bay  of  Cupica  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  But 
it  would  require  a much  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  count!  y than  we  are  at  present  possess  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  constructing  a ship  ca- 
nal in  this  direction. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  communications 
which  might  possibly  be  effected  is  that  which  would 
pass  through  the  transversal  valley  formed  by  the 
two  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan.  I am  wronginsaying 
possibly,  since  a communication  by  water  between  the 
two  oceans  already  exists  in  this  direction.  In  the 
year  1788  the  curate  of  the  village  of  Novida  caus- 
ed to  be  dug,  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians  his  parish- 
ioners, the  little  canal  of  Raspadura,  in  the  ravine  of 
that  name,  which  is  often  filled  by  the  natural  inun- 
dation of  the  neighboring  waters.  This  canal  con- 
ducts into  the  small  river  Quibdo,  which,  after  being 
joined  by  several  other  streams,  forms  the  Atrato, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  whilst  the  Rio 
Noanama  or  San  Juan  empties  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  two  seas  are  thus  already  joined  together  by  a 
combined  natural  and  artificial  communication  be- 
tween two  points  distant  from  each  other  about  se- 
venty-five French  leagues.  This  canal,  in  its  present 
state,  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats,  but  might 
doubtless'  be  enlarged  in  a country  where  there  is 
such  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  constant 
rains  which  prevail  throughout  the  year.  (1)  We 
have  no  accurate  account  of  the  elevations  from  ac- 
tual observations,  but  the  position  of  the  canal  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  its  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  the  frequent  rapids  and  cataracts  to  be 
encountered  in  passing  the  long  distance  from  one 
ocean  to  another,  seems  to  constitute  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  to  the  opening  a passage  in  this  quar- 
ter for  vessels  of  large  burthen. 

The  result  to  be  deduced  from  the  above  geograph- 
ical inquiry  seems  therefore  to  leave  no  other  choice 
than  that  between  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  medium  of  canal  commu- 
nication between  the  two  oceans. 

The  reason  of  preferring  a ship  canal  to  one  which 
would  require  a transhipment  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
vessels  navigating  each  ocean,  or  to  a railroad,  which 
would  require  the  goods  to  be  landed  and  stored  in 
order  to  their  transportation  across  the  Isthmus,  can- 
not be  better  stated  than  in  the  following  words  of  a 
recent  English  traveller:  “Another  consideration,  in 
iny  opinion,  is  also  indispensable  to  the  success  and 
utility  of  this  undertaking,  viz:  that  the  canal  should 
be  made  of  a capacity  sufficient  to  admit  merchant 
vessels  to  pass  through  withoutdischarging  their  car- 
goes. To  make  a canal  for  boats,  or  on  any  other 
scale  than  to  permit  vessels  to  pass  on  to  the  ulterior 
destination  of  the  goods,  would  be  entirely  nugatory, 
the  expense  and  delay  of  transporting  the  cargoes  by 
boats  in  such  a country  as  that  through  which  the 
canal  passes,  would  be  very  great,  and  the  loss  by 
periodical  rains,  robbery  by  an  ill-regulated  popula- 
tion, and  a thousand  causes,  would  counterbalance 
all  other  advantages;  but  the  principal  difficulty  and 
expense  would  be  to  procure  vessels  in  the  Pacific  to 
prosecute  the  remaining  part  of  the  voyage.  On  this 
ocean,  at  present,  the  freights  paid  for  vessels  are 
most  exoroitant;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  coasts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canal,  which  are  all  un- 
healthy and  unfit  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
a marine,  no  improvoment  of  consequence  is  to  be 
expected.  It  would  result  in  the  case  supposed  of  a 
mere  boat  canal,  that  after  a cargo  had  been  forward- 
ed to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  canal  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Pacific  by  boats,  the  time  that  might  elapse 
before  a vessel  could  be  procured  to  proceed  with 
this  cargo  to  China  or  other  destination,  would  be 
more,  and  the  expense  greater,  than  if  the  original 
vessel  had  proceeded  directly  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  has  been  lately  much  recommended 
to  make  a railroad  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  or 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity;  but  the  foregoing  objec- 
tions apply  with  as  much  force  to  this  project  as  to  a 
canal  for  boats,  and  I should  consider  such  an  under- 
taking utterly  useless  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  canal  was  made  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  to  pass  through  with  their  cargoes, 
the  delay  would  be  very  small  and  the  expense  tri- 
fling. Asia  would  be  thereby  brought  by  one-half 
nearer  to  Europe,  and  the  passage  to  all  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  the  Pacific  islands  shortened  in 


a still  greater  degree.  This  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  it  were  to 
happen,  would  aggrandize  the  country  of  which  we 
have  been  treating  (California)  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  and  however  distant  this  era  may  be,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  making  in  every 
thing  that  is  useful,  this  gigantic  improvement  will 
be  indefinitely  delayed;!  and  particularly  when  it 
would  appear  that  the  means  are  but  trifling  in  com- 
parison to  the  end  proposed.”  (2) 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  various  tech- 
nical questions  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  experience  has  already  demonstrat- 
ed, in  several  instances,  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a ship  canal  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  junction  of  the  two  oceans  either  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  or  that  of  Panama. 

1.  The  first  example  of  the  kind  which  may  be 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  This  canal  stretches  across  the  island 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  from  a point  near  In- 
verness, on  the  Murray  frith,  to  another  near  Fort 
William,  on  the  western  coast,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  It  was  constructed  by  excavations  of  21) 
miles  in  extent,  and  a lockage  of  190  feet,  connect- 
ing a succession  of  fresh  water  lakes,  the  beds  and 
outlets  of  which  were  deepened  to  correspond  with 
the  intervening  canals.  The  total  length  of  the  ca- 
nal, including  the  lakes,  is  58J  miles.  It  is  20  feet 
deep,  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  122  at  the  top. 
The  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  40  broad. 
Frigates  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  merchant  ships  of 
one  thousand  tons  pass  through  it.  The  canal  was 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  cost 
<£986, '924  sterling.  Baron  Von  Humholdt  has  noticed 
the  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  the  local- 
ities of  this  stupendous  work  and  those  of  tue  Isth- 
mus of  Nicaragua.  The  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  is 
about  the  same  with  that  traversed  by  the  Caledonian 
canal.  The  position  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  natural  outlet  of  this  lake  into  the  Caribbean  sea, 
presents  several  traits  of  resemblance  with  the  gorge 
of  the  Scottish  highlands  where  the  river  Ness  forms 
a natural  communication  between  the  mountain 
lochs  and  the  frith  of  Murray.  At  Nicaragua,  as  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  there  is  only  a single  isth- 
mus of  earth  to  be  cut  through;  for  if  the  Rio  San 
Juan  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep,  as  is  stated,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  canalize  it  partly  by  em- 
bankments or  lateral  cuts.  (3) 

2.  Bat  the  most  stupendous  work  of  this  kind  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  ship  canal 
from  Amsterdam  in  Holland  toNiewdiep,  near  the 
Helder,  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining. This  canal  was  constructed  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment to  avoid  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
ordinary  navigation  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to 
the  German  ocean  by  theZuyder  Zee,  which  abounds 
in  sand-banks  and  shallows.  The  length  of  the  canal 
is  50 § miles;  the  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  124)  feet;  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  36  feet;  and 
the  depth  20  feet  9 inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals 
generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  and  it 
receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea.  Of  course, 
the  only  locks  it  requires  are  two  tide  locks  at  the 
two  ends;  but  there  are  besides  two  sluices  with  flood 
gates  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  locks  and  slui- 
ces are  double;  that  is  there  are  two  in  the  breadth 
of  the  canal.  There  is  a broad  towing  path  on  each 
side,  and  the  canal  is  wide,  enough  to  admit  of  one 
frigate  passing  another.  The  whole  work  cost  twelve 
millions  of  guilders,  being  something  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  which  it  far  ex- 
ceeds in  the  volume  of  water  it  contains.  But  it 
should  be  added  that,  on  account  of  the  evenness  of 
the  ground  it  passes  through,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  engineer  were  trifling  in  comparison  with 
those  which  have  been  overcome  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

These  great  hydraulic  works  show  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  power  of  man  directed  by  scien- 
tific skill  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
Nature  to  such  artificial  communications.  Here  is 
the  true  “secret  of  a strait,”  which  Columbus, 
Charles  V.,  and  Cortez  vainly  sought  to  discover. 

I am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  WHEATON. 

To  F.  Markoe,  Jr.  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Ike  National  Institute. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  received 
a letter  from  my  friend,  who  states  that  the  commu- 
nication made  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  refers  to  the  route  said  to  have  been  explor- 
ed by  the  association  directed  by  M.  Salomon,  so 

(1)  Annalen,  3<e  Reipe,  5 B’d.s.  501 

(2)  Cochrane’s  Travels  in  Columbia,  vol.  II.  418. 

(3)  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  tome  i.  p.  235. 

(4)  Forbes’  History  of  Calilornia,  p.  318. 

(5)  Humboldt,  Voyage,  &c-,  tome  ix.  p.  362; 


that  I am  more  at  a loss  to  reconcile  the  contradic 
tory  statement  respecting  the  results  of  the  surveys 
in  this  direction  and  the  nature  of  the  works  it  is  in- 
tended to  construct.  H.  W. 


COTTON  TRADE. 

For  the  tables  which  are  subjoined,  of  the  annual 
transactions  in  this  important  staple,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  New  York  Commercial  List.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit as  far  as  is  in  our  power  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  trade,  we  subjoin  some  additional  statistics  and 
speculative  articles,  which  will  be  of  use  in  enabling 
our  readers  to  make  up  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
prospects  before  us: 

Brazilian  Cotton.  The  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Brazil  appears  to  be 
decreasing  annually.  An  English  paper  copies  the 
following  amounts  of  the  quantities  imported  and  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  from  a recent  parliamentary  return: 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Imported. 

Home  consumption. 

1833 

28,463,821 

27,253,980 

1834 

19,291,396 

20,028,836 

1835 

24,986,409 

24,757,678 

1836 

27,501,272 

26,905,704 

1837 

20,940,145 

20,822,509 

1838 

24,464,505 

24,727,312 

1839 

16,971,979 

17,089,859 

1840 

14,779,171 

13,952,644 

1841 

16,671,348 

14,095,988 

1842 

15,222,828 

13,554,546 

MPARATIVE 

view  of  import  and  outgoings  of  Ame- 

rican  cotton  at  Liverpool  in  9 weeks  ending  20th 
October,  and  stock  there  on  the  18th  August,  and 
20th  October,  (in  thousands  and  tenths  of  bales: ) 

1843.  1842.  1841.  1840.  1S39  1838. 
Sl’k  of 'Am.  Aug.  18— 715,4  429,8  485,6  442,3486  418,8 
9 weeks’  Imp.  24  25  47,4  90,4  55  82 

739,4  457,8  533  532,7  541  500,8 

9 do.  Outgo.  197  133,8  175  136,5  202  146,3 

St’k  of  Am.  Oct.  20— 541,4  319  358  396,2339  354,5 

Decr’e  in  9 weeks — 173  110,8  127,6  46,1  147  64,3 

Subsequent  import  and  outgoings  in  10  weeks  end- 
ing 31  st  December: 

10  wks’  Imp.  Dec.  31,  50  138,6  53,3  54,5  30,7  2S 

10  do.  Out.  do.  200  187,5  157,9  179,5  211,3191,4 

Decr’e  in  10  weeks  150  58,9  104,6  125  180,6  165,4 

Stock,  Dec.  31,  being  391,4  260,1  253,6  271,2  158,4  189,1 
A NEW  YORK  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 
Assuming  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  American  thus  argues: 

“With  nearly  700,000  bales  increase  of  crop,  the 
increase1  of  foreign  export  has  been  but  545,000,  and 
of  this  increase  all  but  11,000  bales  have  gone  to 
Great  Britain.  Yet  if  we  look  at  Liverpool,  which 
is  the  only  point  at  which  any  material  accumulation 
of  stock  can  occur,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  stock 
there,  compared  wilh  last  year,  will,  on  the  20th  Oc- 
tober, be  but  220,000;  and  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  new  crop  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances, 
all  tending  to  retard  the  export  to  Liverpool  for  two 
or  three  months  to  come,  it  seem3  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  stock  of  American  there  on  the  31st  of 
December  next,  will  not  exceed  that  at  the  close  of 
last  year  to  a greater  extent  than  130,000  bales.  In 
this  event,  the  collective  stocks  of  all  descriptions  of 
cotton  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  would  proba- 
bly amount  to  700,000  bales  on  31st  of  December, 
against  565,000  at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a larger  stock,  in  absolute  amount,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  at  the  close  of  any  former 
year;  but  if  measured  by  the  outgoings  of  the  pro- 
ceeding 12  months,  it  would  be  decidedly  less,  in 
amount  of  weekly  supply , than  the  supply  so  measur- 
ed at  the  close  of  former  years,  when  the  price  was 
very  considerably  higher.  Applying  this  test  to  the 
stock  of  391,400  American  now  predicted  to  remain 
in  Liverpool  on  31st  December  next,  it  would  be 
equal  to  18  weeks  supply,  against  13  weeks  as  the 
average  supply  at  the  close  of  the  last  5 years,  when 
the  average  price  of  middling  Uplands,  as  quoted  on 
31st  December,  was  6)d.  per  lb.,  versus  4)d.  on  the 
18th  August  last.  Cceteris  paribus,  therefore,  middling 
Uplands  ought  to  be  worth  4|d.  per  lb.  on  31st  De- 
cember next,  being  an  advance  of  )d.  per  lb.  upon 
our  last  quotations  from  Liverpool.  But  during  the 
last  five  years  England  has  been  visited  with  four 
bad  harvests,  and  has  undergone  a degree  of  moneta- 
ry and  commercial  embarrassments  wholly  beyond 
example  in  time  of  peace;  and  owing  in  part  to  these 
circumstances,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  an  unexam- 
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pled  increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  called  into 
play,  chiefly  in  1838,  she  has,  since  1836,  never  had 
a demand  for  her  cotton  manufactures  co-extensive 
with  the  capacity  of  her  machinery,  until  the  pre- 
sent year.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  the  stock  of 
goods  and  yarns  in  Manchester,  was  understood  to 
be  as  small,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  vent  thereof, 
as  was  ever  known;  and  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  first  six 
months  (as  exhibited  in  20  per  cent,  increase  of  ex- 
port) and  from  subsequent  reports  of  the  Manches- 
ter market,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  chance  of 
any  larger  stock  of  goods  and  yarns  than  at  the  close 
of  1842.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  cotton  is  in  a 
much  more  favorable  position  than  at  the  close  of 
cither  1838  or  of  1840,  both  of  which  were  years  of 
excessive  supply  and  manufacture  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, but  years,  also,  of  deficient  demand  for  the  man- 
ufactured article.  Each  of  those  years  was  follow- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  reduction  of  export  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States,  and  an  advance  in  prices  on 
this  side  of  the  water  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  planter  for  the  reduction  in  his  cropland 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  each  of  the  follow- 
ing years,  viz:  1839  and  1841,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  cotton  shippers  as  the  most  ruinous  they 
have  ever  known.  Thus,  whilst  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  cotton  may  rise  more  than  ^d.  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  experience  should  warn  the 
shipper  against  paying  a price  to  the  planter  which 
exceeds  that  which  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  ob- 
tain from  the  spinner;  since  the  main  dependence  for 
the  enormous  manufactures  and  demand  in  England, 
in  the  present  year,  has  unquestionably  been  the  very 
low  price  both  of  the  raw  material  and  manufactur- 
ed article.” 

A NEW  ORLEANS  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  New  Orleans  Transcript  and  Price  Current  of 
the  1st  inst.  thus  treats  the  subject: 

“Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a very  elaborate  review  of  the  history  of  the  cotton 
market  during  the  season  which  has  just  closed; 
yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  at  least  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  produce  or  trade  in  this  impor- 
tant staple,  that  we  should  take  a brief  glance 
at  the  progress  and  developements  of  a year 
which  has  been  marked  by  some  important  peculiari- 
ties. 

“The  weather,  and  other  circumstances,  from  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  was, 
with  some  trifling  local  exceptions,  in  the  highest 
degree  propitious,  and  the  season  opened  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  an  abundant  yield.  The 
first  bale  of  the  new  crop  reached  this  city  on  the 
Cth  August,  and  by  the  20th  of  the  same  month  sales 
of  143  bales  had  been  made  at  7^  a 8j  cents,  for  par- 
cels classing  from  good  middling  to  Liverpool  fair. 
On  the  1st  September  we  had  received  1734  bales  of 
the  new  crop,  against  3142  bales  the  year  before. — 
The  market  was  now  fairly  opened,  with  prices 
ranging  from  6j  a 10  cents  for  ordinary  to  good  fair, 
of  the  Liverpool  classification.  There  being  but  few 
buyers,  however,  at  this  early  period,  and  the  supply 
being  on  the  increase,  holders  were  compelled  to 
yield  a little,  and  by  the  middle  of  October,  under 
continued  adverse  accounts  from  Europe,  and  a con- 
stantly accumulating  stock,  which  had  now  reached 
upwards  of  60,000  bales,  the  market  had  settled 
down  to  4)  a 9|  cents  for  ordinary  to  good  and  fine. 
This  continued  to  be  about  the  extreme  range,  with 
some  few  fluctuations  on  intermediate  qualities,  until 
the  early  part  of  March,  when  inferior  N.  Alabamas 
fell  as  low  as  3j  cents.  From  this  extreme  point  of 
depression  the  market  began  to  recover,  and  contin- 
ued remarkably  steady,  with  a large  business,  in  the 
face  of  accounts,  certainly  of  no  very  encouraging 
character,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  season  closes  with  the  stock  of  old  cotton  in  fac- 
tors’ hands  reduced  to  the  inconsiderable  amount  of 
1800  bales,  and  in  a state  which  not  only  mani- 
fests increased  firmness  in  prices,  but  which  only 
lacks  the  quantity  and  qualities  required  to  exhi- 
bit a positive  advance  over  the  rates  of  a few  weeks 
back.  \ 

In  reviewing  the  destination  of  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  our  tables, 
that  Great  Britain  has,  as  usual,  been  our  largest 
customer;  but  the  increase  has  been  in  a ratio  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  being  679,438  bales  against 
421,450,  or  an  increase  of  257,988  bales  from  this 
port  alone.  France  has  taken  less  than  last  year — 
say  180,875  bales  against  183,232.  Other  foreign 
ports,  including  the  North  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, West  Indies,  &c.  having  taken  94,425  bales 
against  44,713  being  an  increase  of  about  100  percent. 
Our  Northern  manufactures  have  also  been  more  li- 
beral customers,  the  exports  to  United  States  ports 
being  132,000  bales  against  95,000,  or  an  increase  of 
37,000  bales. 


Thus,  then,  has  the  immense  crop  of  1842,  reach- 
ing in  gross  receipts  at  this  port  to  1,085,000  bales, 
and  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  estimates,  been  dis- 
posed of ; and  although  prices  have  ruled  low  be- 
yond precedent,  yet  when  the  extent  of  production, 
and  attending  circumstances,  are  considered  we 
doubt  whether  any  degree  of  foresight  or  sagacity 
could  have  attained  a more  favorable  result:  The 

total  receipts  at  all  the  ports,  according  to  our  gene- 
ral table,  to  which  we  refer  for  particulars,  are  2,383,- 
245  bales. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  developed  during  the 
past  season  we  may  notice  the  increased  activity  and 
extension  of  our  home  manufactures,  consequent 
upon  a more  favorable  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  and 
the  opening  of  a trade  in  goods  and  cotton  with  Chi- 
na. This  last  new  resource  has  already  attained 
some  considerable  importance,  in  view  of  the  brief 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  commencement,  and 
a spirited  rivalry  appears  to  be  maintained  between 
our  own  country  and  Great  Britain  for  ascendancy 
in  the  markets  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Already,  as 
we  see  stated  in  the  Northern  papers,  have  cotton 
goods  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000  yards  been  shipped 
from  this  country  to  China  while  only  12,000,000  are 
known  to  have  gone  from  England;  and  if  the  success 
of  the  American  Manufacturer  in  this  enterprise  be 
equal  to  that  which  has  attended  him  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  his  competition  with  the  British  for 
the  supply  of  heavy  fabrics,  the  rivalry  will  probably 
not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  some  modification  of 
the  duties  on  the  raw  material  should  give  a more 
favorable  position  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. From  our  own  port  two  cargoes  of  raw  cotton, 
amounting  to  4,303  bales  have  been  shipped  direct  to 
Canton,  and  other  shipments,  though  we  know  not  to 
what  extent,  have  been  made  from  the  ports  of  the 
North. 

With  regard  to  the  coming  crop,  we  shall  venture 
a few  brief  remarks,  confining  ourselves  to  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  find  an  outlet  at  this 
market.  We  believe  it  to  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  late  spring,  which  prevented  planting  at  the  pro- 
per period,  and  subsequent  heavy  and  long  continued 
rains  during  the  growing  season,  have  retarded  the 
maturing  of  the  plant  some  three  or  four  weeks,  a 
fact  which  may  prove  of  essential  detriment,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  established  that,  however  favorable 
other  circumstances  may  be,  the  extent  and  quality 
of  the  crop  mainly  depend  upon  the  duration  and 
character  of  the  picking  season.  From  some  sections, 
also,  complaints  are  made  of  attacks  from  the  catter- 
pillar,  &c.,  but  these  are  only  partial,  though  there 
seems  to  be  a very  general  impression  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  which  are  known  to  have  trans- 
pired, and  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  no  fu- 
ture union  of  incidents  even  the  most  favorable  is 
likely  to  swell  the  production  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  yield  of  the  past  season.  To  what 
extent  the  crop  will  be  curtailed,  of  course  no  one 
can  calculate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  at  this 
early  period;  and  as  we  have  always  avoided  indulging 
in  any  estimates,  considering  them  not  only  futile  but 
decidedly  improper  in  a publication  like  ours,  we 
shall  not  depart  from  our  established  rule  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  have  only  to  add,  on  this  part  of  our 
topic,  that,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  extent  of  the 
crop  now  entirely  depends  upon  the  duration  and 
character  of  the  picking  season;  and  as  observation 
in  past  years  has  shown  that  a late  spring  is  usually 
followed  by  an  early  frost,  this  fact  will  probably  have 
its  influence  upon  the  operations  and  estimates  of 
parties  interested. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  crop  on 
reaching  market,  we  think  that  the  indications  are 
favorable  at  least  for  ready  sales,  and  at  prices  which 
will  be  somewhat  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  plan- 
ter than  the  closing  rates  of  the  old  crop;  but  whe- 
ther any  very  material  improvement  will  take  place 
depends,  of  course,  in  an  essential  degree,  upon  the 
extent  of  production.  The  crop,  particularly  the 
lower  qualities,  will  have  to  contend  with  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  stock  in  the  ports  of  England,  but  the 
opening  of  new  markets  for  manufactures,  and  the 
improved  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  fabrics, 
have  greatly  extended  the  consumption,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  we  see  it  stated  in  the 
London  Bankers’  Circular,  which  we  published  a 
week  or  two  since,  that  the  increase  in  England  is 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  200,000  bales  for  the 
year.  Our  own  home  manufactories,  too,  are  in  a 
state  of  activity  unknown  for  years,  and  we  no- 
tice that  preparations  are  making  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  extend  operations,  which  will, 
of  course,  call  for  increased  supplies  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Altogether,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  prospects 
are  any  thing  but  gloomy;  and  although  the  planter 
may  not  succeed  in  producing  as  many  bales  as  he 


anticipated,  yet  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  picking 
and  preparing  cotton  for  the  market  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  so  impiove  it  as  to  quality  that  in- 
creased prices  from  this  cause  will  in  some  degree 
compensate  for  disappointment  in  the  extent  of  pro- 
duction. 

A LONDON  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  London  Bankers’ Circular  says:  “Liverpool 
now  contains  a larger  weight  of  cotton  than  was  ever 
before  wharehoused  in  that  port,  and  we  believe  we 
are  safe  in  stating  that  on  this  day,  Friday,  the  7th  of 
July,  the  quantity  is,  within  a very  few,  one. million 
bags.  These,  at  about  .£5  15s  the  bag  on  the  aver- 
age, are  worth  about  five  millions  and  a half  pounds 
sterling. 

Large  as  the  stock  of  cotton  is,  we  believe  that  at 
no  previous  corresponding  period  of  great  import 
was  the  pressure  on  individuals  from  its  weight  so 
light  as  it  is  at  this  instant.  The  fact  is  that  the  im- 
ports have  been  divided  into  a greater  number  of  hands 
than  was  ever  before  known;  among  these,  opulent 
manufacturers  are  the  most  conspicuous.  We  were 
told  by  a firm  where  a larger  amount  of  bills  drawn 
against  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  would 
be  likely  to  centre  than  with  any  other  firm  in  the 
kingdom  except  perhaps  one,  that  they  had  received 
a higher  amount  of  bills  drawn  on  manufacturers, 
who  had  imported  cotton,  than  on  commission  mer- 
chants. To  this  striking  fact  we  may  add,  which 
we  do  on  good  authority,  that  all  the  Banks  of  Liv- 
erpool are  so  full  of  money,  or  so  easy  in  their  affairs 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  make  advances  on  cot- 
ton-bills or  on  cotton  pledged  with  the  customary 
gurante6  margin.  Concerning  this  point,  which  has 
made  a great  impression  at  a distance,  we  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  on  good  information,  that 
the  sum  at  this  moment  advanced  on  cotton  or 
to  cotton  holders  by  the  Liverpool  banks  does  not 
approach  to  the  amount  which  they  had  advanced 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  months  of  the  year 
1839. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  Great  Britain.  Various  circumstances  render 
this  mors  difficult  than  in  former  years.  The  admira- 
ble precision  with  which  the  Liverpool  brokers  usu- 
ally calculate  the  weekly  consumption,  is  now,  tem- 
porarily and  in  small  degree,  at  fault,  because  some 
of  the  cotton  purchased  in  the  states  by  British  man- 
ufacturers had  been  carted  direct  from  the  ship  to 
the  canal  or  railway,  and  has  never  come  into  a 
Liverpool  warehouse — the  stock  in  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  bases  of  the  brokers’  calcula- 
tions. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  cotton  used  in  the  mixed  fabrics  made  at  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  and  their  populous  vicinities.  We 
know  it  to  be  much  greater  than  the  men  of  Liver- 
pool have,  until  a recent  date  at  least,  imagined. — 
We  have  been  promised  more  precise  information  on 
this  subject,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating  the  general  fact  of  a large  in- 
crease. Formerly  the  warps  of  such  fabrics  were 
made  from  hog-wool,  or  long  stapled  wool  of  the  first 
shearing;  and  in  consequence  that  particular  kind  of 
wool  generally  commanded  a price  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  higher  than  wool  from  the  same  sheep  of  the 
second  or  third  shearing  would  obtain.  Now,  from 
the  substitution  of  cotton  thread  for  warps,  hog-wool 
is  lower  in  price  than  that  last  described.  It  can  be 
no  trifling  weight  of  cotton  that  can  have  wrought 
such  a remarkable  change  as  this  in  an  extensive 
trade.  And  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  increased  weekly  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  above  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  a year  ago,  or  a quantity  equal  to  considerably 
above  200,009  bales  in  the  year.  We  are  also 
of  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  China  trade, 
and  the  more  favorable  commercial  intelligence 
just  received  from  that  quarter,  will  further  sti- 
mulate trade,  and  cause  an  additional  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  raw  material.  It  is  stated 
that  very  little  more  cotton  of  last  year’s  growth 
can  arrive  from  the  United  States — not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  our  annual  consump- 
tion; and  that  the  imports  from  India  will  be  less 
and  less. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  we  should 
not  be  astonished  to  find  the  stock  of  cotton  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1844,  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  the 
amount  of  stock  he/d  at  the  same  date  of  1843.  If 
so,  it  appears  to  us  there  cannot  be  found  a safer  in- 
vestment for  money  than  cotton  at  the  present 
low  prices.  We  know  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
induce  manufacturers  to  give  higher  prices;  but 
none  of  them,  so  long  as  a fair  demand  for 
their  goods  continues,  will  have  any  apprehen- 
sion in  holding  stock  at  about  the  present  low 
prices. 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATEMENT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  GROWTH,  EXPORT,  AND  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  31st  AUGUST,  1843. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Exports — 

To  foreign  f iorts  ..... 

954,738 

Coastwise 

. 134,132 

Burnt  and  < lamaged  .... 

500 

Stock  on  h ind,  1st  September,  1843  . 

. 4,700 

Deduct — 

Slock  on  h and,  1st  September,  1842  . 

4,428 

Received  from  Mobile  . 

10  687 

Received  from  Florida  . . . • 

3,381 

Received  from  Texas  . 

15  328 

ALABAMA. 

Export  from  Mobile — 

To  foreign  ports  .... 

Coastwise 

Stock  in  Mobile,  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct — 

Stock  in  Mobile,  1st  September,  1842 
Received  from  Florida  . 


FLORIDA. 

Export — 

To  fgreign  ports  . 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843  . 

Deduct — 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 

GEORGIA. 

Export  from.  Savannah — 

To  foreign  ports — Uplands  . 

Sea  Islands  . 
Coastwise — Uplands 

Sea  Islands 


366,012 

115,882 

1,128 


422 

886 


58,901 

102,237 

200 


186,655 

6,444 

86,681 

1,046 


280,826 

Export  from  Darien — 

To  New  York  and  Providence  . . 13,656 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1843  3,347 

Stock  in  Augusta  and  Hambro’,  1st  Sept.  1843  7,401 

Deduct — 

Stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  1st  Sept.  1842  5,110 
Received  from  Florida  ....  629 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Export  from  Charleston — 

To  foreign  ports — Uplands  . 

Sea  Islands  . 
Coastwise — Uplands 

Sea  Islands 


Export  from  Georgetown — 

To  New  York  and  Providence  . 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct — 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1842 
Received  from  Savannah  . 

Received  from  Florida  and  Key  West  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Export — 

To  foreign  ports  .... 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct — 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 

VIRGINIA. 

Export — 

To  foreign  ports  . 

Manufactured  .... 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct — 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 


Total  Crop  of  the  United  States 

Total  crop  of  1843,  as  above 

Crop  of  last  year 


Bales. 


total.  1842 


1,094,070 


33,824 


483,022 

1,308 


305,230 


5,739 


257,035 
16  351 
78,523 
681 

352,590 

13,042 

8,274 

373,906 

2,747 
14,916 
. 4,585 

22,248 

512 
8,577 
. 200 

9,289 

• 

250 

1,917 
9,347 
. 975 

12,239 

• 

100 

1,060,246 


481,714 


727,658 


To  Great 

To 

To  North 

Other 

TOTAL. 

FROM 

Britain. 

France. 

ofF.urope 

ports. 

New  Orleans  . . bales. 

679,438 

180,875 

50,882 

43,543 

954,738 

Alabama  .... 

283,382 

55,421 

8,032 

19,177 

366,012 

Florida  .... 

53,005 

4,196 

- 

1,700 

58,901 

Georgia  (Savannah  and  Darien) 

169,676 

15,126 

6,621 

1,676 

193,099 

South  Carolina 

201,645 

53,725 

15,646 

2,370 

273,386 

North  Carolina 

512 

- 

- 

- 

512 

Virginia  .... 

1,735 

- 

182 

- 

1,917 

Baltimore 

_ 

- 

246 

- 

246 

Philadelphia 

1,059 

- 

- 

- 

1,059 

New  York 

79,259 

36,796 

35,340 

6,311 

157,706 

Boston  .... 

- 

- 

845 

1,716 

2,561 

Grand  total 

1,469,711 

346,139 

117,794 

76,493 

2,010,137 

Total  last  year  . 

935,631 

398,129 

79,956 

51,531 

1,465,249 

Increase 

534,080 

37.83S 

24,962 

544,888 

Decrease  . 

- 

51,990 

- 

- 

318,315 


161,088 


299,491 


351,658 


9,039 


12,139 

3,500 


2,378  875 


114,416 


232,271 


260,164 


9,737 


19,013 

2,000 


1,683,574 


bales.2,378,875 

1,683,574 


Increase 


bales. 695,301 


EXPORT  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 
From  1st  September.  1842,  to  3 1 st  August,  1S43. 


Jfc5”Tbc  shipmems  from  Mississippi  are  included  in  theexnnrt  from  New  Orleans. 


GROWTH. 

Total  crop  of  1824 — 5 bales.  560 

1825— 6  710 

1826— 7  937 

1827— 8  712 

1828— 9  857 

1829— 30  976 


1830— 1 

1831— 2 

1832— 3 

1833— 4 

1834—  5 

1835— 6 

1836— 7 

1837— 8 

1838— 9 

1839— 40 

1840— 1 

1841— 2 

1842— 3 


1,038 

987 

1,070 

1,205 

1,254 

1,360 

1,422 

1,801 

1,360 

2,177 

1,634 

1,683. 

2,378. 


000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,744 

,845 

,848 

,477 

,438 

394 

328 

,725 

,930 

,497 

532 

,835 

,945 

574 

875 


CONSUMPTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States  as  above  stated  . 

Add— 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  1st 
September,  1842, 

In  the  southern  poits 

In  the  northern  ports 


2,378,875 


Makes  a supply  of  . 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports  . 
Less  Texas  and  other  foreign 


2,010,137 
. 20,070 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1st  Sept.  1843, 
In  the  southern  ports  ....  26,225 

In  the  northern  ports  ....  68,261 

Burnt  and  lost  at  New  Orleans  ...  .5 

Burnt  at  New  York 5 


1842—3 

1841—2 

1840—1 

1839-40 

1838—9 

1837—8 

1836—7 

1835—6 

1834—5 

1833—4 

1832—3 

1831—2 

1830—1 

1829-30 

1828—9 

1827—8 

1826—7 


Total  bales 

Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of  Manufacturers: — 


325,129 


bales.325,129 
267,850 
297,288 
295,193 
276,018 
246,063 
222,540 
236,733 
216,888 
196,413 
194,412 
173,800 
182,142 
126,512 
118,853 
120,593 
103,483 


It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducieri  from  the  New  Orleans  statement,  the 
quantity  received  at  that  port  from  Texas — Texas  being  a foreign  country. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption,  does  not  include  any  cot- 
ton manufactured  in  the  slates  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  state, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

Of  the  new  crop,  now  gathering,  but  litttle  over  300  bales  had  been  received  pre- 
vious to  1st  inst. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  accounts  from  the  cotton  growing  states  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  crop  now  coming  in  will  not  reach  that  of  last  year  by  several 
hundred  thousand  bales.  The  article  is  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes,  that  no 
certain  calculation  can  be  made  as  yet  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Business  review.  Information  by  the  packet  Victo- 
ria from  England  states  that  busities  is  livelier  there. — 
An  increased  demand  for  money  evinced  this,  although 
a superabundant  of  bullion  unemployed  amounting  to 
£12,000,000,  kept  discounts  down.  Stocks  remained  as 
at  prior  dates.  The  harvest  was  maturing,  and  they, 
had  fine  weather  for  it;  this  han  kept  the  price  of  gram 
and  flour  down.  American  provisions  were  also  dull 
hough  there  was  not  much  in  market.  Cotton  was 
selling  actively,  and  had  advanced  gd.  per  pound. 
Sales  of  the  week  47,190  bales,  including  3,000  Surat  on 
speculation,  and  750  American  for  export.  The  sales 
on  the  19th  wasS.Ot'O  bales.  A lot  of  500  barrels  Cana- 
dian flour  sold  at  29s.  in  bond. 

By  the  Caledonia,  we  learn  that  a considerable  ad- 
vance, and  increased  demand , hud  taken  place,  in  the 
cotton  market— sales  for  the  last  week  averaging  over 

6.000  bales  per  day.  A general  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  trade.  Money  continued  abundant 
and  easy. 

The  N.  Y.  American  says:  “The  money  and  stock 
markets  remain  nearly  as  at  our  previous  advices — and 
notwithstanding  a much  increased  activity  in  business, 
and  large  transactions,  the  demand  for  money  does  not 
seem  to  augment.  The  banks  are  encumbered  with 
specie  and  deposites,  and  not  at  all  solicited  for  discounts. 

State  stocks,  of  the  sound  states,  and  United  States, 
naturally  maintain  high  rates  in  such  a condition  of  the 
money  market:  and  local,  and  even  speculative  stocks, 
feel  the  impulse,  and  are  rising. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  “The  hotels  are  now 
thronged  to  overflowing.  Business  in  the  city  is  very 
brisk,  and  there  have  seldom  if  ever  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  interest,  been  more  strangers  among  us  than 
at  present.  The  porticoes  and  halls  of  all  the  leading 
houses,  and  indeed  of  all  the  city,  present  a most  ani- 
mated spectacle,  especially  in  the  evening;  and  at  none 
of  the  best  hotels  can  accommodations  be  had  except  as 
places  now  occupied  are  vacated  by  departures.’’ 

Bicknell’s  Philadelphia  Reporter  of  the  19th  says: 
“Money  is  still  abundant  in  Philadelphia.  We  con- 
tinue the  rates  on  first  rate  paper  at  from  3j  to  4t  per 
cent,  per  anuum.  A firm  mentioned  to  us  yesterday 
that  they  had  just  had  an  offer  of  $10,000  Tor  six  months 
at,  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  on  their  own  unendorsed  notes. 
The  offer  was  made  by  a leading  wholesale  house  on 
Market  street.  The  merchants  to  whom  the  offer  was 
made  are  men  of  undoubted  credit  and  means,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  Pennsylvania  trade.  They  had  no  occa- 
sion for  the  money,  and  they  therefore  declined  the  pro- 
posal. We  may  state  here  that  persons  at  a distance 
learning  the  abundance  of  money  in  Philadelphia, 
either  come  or  send  on  to  obtain  loans  on  real  estate,  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  can  readily  get  them  at  six 
per  cent.  Not  so,  however.  Abundant  as  money  is, 
capitalists  are  unwilling  to  loan  on  property  that  is  not  im. 
mediately  under  their  eyes.  They  say  that  in  the  event 
of  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest they  would  not  like  the  annoyance  either  of  going 
after  it,  or  of  placing  the  business  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent.  Besides,  nearly  all  look  for  change,  sooner  or 
later. 

Cotton. — Liverpool , Sept.  3.  The  sales  for  the  week 
ended  25th  ult.  were  49,610  bales,  of  which  17,000  were 
on  speculation,  and  12U0  for  export,  antf  fur  the  week 
ending  last,  evening,  the  business- arhoumed  to  63,130 
bales,  29,000  of  it  being  to  speculators,  and  2000  for  ex- 
portation. Of  this  last  week’s  business  13,120  were  Up- 
land at  3ja5j;  20,170  Orleans  at  3fa6j,'  with  some  fancy 
lots  at  6j  and  7;  17,340  Mobile- and  Alabama  at3ia5j, 
and  850  Sea  Island  at7ga20,  with  260  stained  at  3|a6d. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sea  Island  was  by  auction  yes- 
terday at  full  prices.  We  now  quote  Upland  3ja5^;  fair 
4J;  Orleans  3ga6^;  fair  5d.  Mobile  3Ja5g;  fair  4|,  and 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  3Ja4^  per  lb.  The  difference 
which  caused  the  “turn  out’'  of  spinners  at  Ashton  was, 
as  had  been  expected,  speedily  settled,  and  the  improved 
demand  for  both  goods  and  yarns  has  continued  at  ad- 
vanced prices  equal  to  the  rise  in  cotton.  The  import 
into  Liverpool,  since  the  1st  January,  amounts  to  1,382,- 
000  bales,  against  993,000  to  the  same  period  -last  season; 
the  supply  from  the  United  Slates  is  1,212,000,  being  an 
increase  of  392,000  bales.  The  stock  in  this  port  is  esti- 
mated at  870,050  bales  against  576,000  last  season  at 
same  period;  the  stock  of  American  is  about  675,000  or 

260.000  more  than  it  then  was. 

Tobacco.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year,  as  given  in  returns 
just  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  amounted  to 
33,618,012  pounds,  being  a decrease  of  several  thousand 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

[ Times. 

Flour.  The  quantity  of  flour  received  at  Albany,  by 
the  New  York  canals,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to 
the  7th  instant,  was  992,476  barrels, and  of  wheat  353,- 
172  bushels. 

Agriculture.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
admirable  gardeners  and  trainers  of  plants,  for  each  ot 
which  they  know  how  to  prepare  and  apply  the  best 
adapted  manure,  and  that  their  agriculture  is  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world  1 

Agricultural  Insurance.  The  London  Sun,  says 
The  total  sum  insured  by  the  fire  offices  on  farming  stock, 
Soc.  for  the  past  year,  as  contained  in  returns  just  pub- 
lished by  the  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  amounted 
m the  whole  to  £53,000,000. 


“Booty.’’  A London  paper  states  that  the  amount  of 
treasure,  in  gold,  diamonds,  &c.,  captured  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  at  Hyderabad,  falls  little  short  of  three  millions 
of  money.  The  share  of  the  gallant  general  is  estimat- 
ed at  not  less  than  £200,000. 

Commerce  of  New  York.  The  following  is  a list  of 
cargo  of  the  Ashburton,  just  sailed  for  .England: 

3,650  bbls.  flour,  19  pkgs.  hams, 

345  casks  oil,  62  bales  hemp, 

97  bbls.  ashes,  8 boxes  machinery, 

430  bbls.  lard,  176  pkgs.  butter, 

39  pkgs.  beeswax  50  bbls.  beef, 

“ cheese,  96  pkgs.  tallow,  mdz.  &c. 

I he  following  is  the  cargo  of  the  Stephen  Whitney, 
just  off  for  England: 

3,200  bbls.  flour,  1,137  pkgs.  cheese, 

J-990  “ turpentine,  4 “ beeswax, 

1,234  pkgs.  lard,  119  bales  cotton. 

Cargo  of  the  Queen  of  the  West  for  Liverpool: 

2,400  bbls.  naval  stores,  19  tierces  beeswax, 

4,1 1 3 do.  flour,  360  boxes  cheese, 

212  tierces  rice,  30  cases  mdz. 

274  bbls  lard,  81  hhds.  do. 

Only  119  bales  of  cotton,  in  these  three  rich  cargoes, 
though  cotton  is  rising  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  If 
the  south  can  only  be  induced  to  diversify  her  industry  a 
little  more,  she  need  not  sell  good  cotton  at  five  or  six 
cents  a pound.  We  trust  those  who  were  cheated  into 
believing  that  the  tariff  would  ruin  our  commerce,  by 
raising  every  product  so  high  that  we  could  not  export  it, 
are  by  this  time  convinced  of  their  delusion;  while  the 
kindred  absurdity  that  it  would  destroy  our  imports,  and 
thus  double  the  ireight  of  our  exports,  is  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded. Our  imports  as  well  as  exports  for  the  last  month 
were  very  large,  and  the  revenue  accruing  at  this  port 
alone  in  August  was  not  less  than  one  million  and  a half 
of  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  $18, 000, 000  per  annum.  The 
trade  of  the  whole  country  is  now  quite  as  heavy  and 
active  as  it  can  usefully  be  until  production  is  increased, 
and  that  i$  steadily  gaining. 

Chicago.  The  population  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  7,530 . 
According  to  the  census,  itsinhabitants  in  1840 number- 
ed 4,853,  which  makes  an  increase  of  2.72S  in  two  years. 
This  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  many 
of  the  western  cities.  3 

During  the  present  season  from  200  to  250  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  many  of  them  very  handsome 
brick  ones. 

Deaths  during  last  week  at  Boston  49. 

At  New  York  168,  of  which  45  were  under  one  year 
of  age;  33  died  of  consumption,  and  one  of  small  pox. 

At  Philadelphia  103,  of  which  38  were  under  one  year 
of  age;  13  were  people  of  color;  7 died  of  consumption. 

At  New  Orleans,  26  deaths  by  yellow  fever  occurred 
at  the  Charity  Hospital  the.  week  ending  the  9th  just.— 
The  number  of  cases  and  of  deaths  have  increased  since 
that  date.  There  were  sixty  patients  in  hospital  at  the 
last  date — 5 deaths. 

Irish  Repeal  Convention.  An  assembly  met  at  N. 
York  on  the  20th  instant,  which  bears  as  important  a 
title  considering  its  elements  as  “the  late  world  conven- 
tion” at  London — where  the  husband  of  the  British 
Queen  figured  so  conspicuously.  Its  object  seems  to  be 
to  aid  tlte  O’Connell  or  abolition  party  in  Ireland  in  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  legislative  union  existing  between 
that  country  and  England.  It  is  dubbed  “grand  nation- 
al convention”  and  is  presided  over  by  Robert  Tyler, 
son  of  the  present  president  of  the  U.  Slates,  delegates 
rom  13  slates  said  to  be  present  at  it. 

Language  for  the  dumb.  C.  T.  Taylor  writes  to 
the  Louisville  Whig,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  near 
Oak  Grove,  Ky.,  has  discovered  a method  by  which  he 
can  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  road  atid  speak.  A 
deaf  boy  who  bad  been  under  his  tuition  but  four  months 
was  examined  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  T.  and  it  was 
found  that  he  read  very  correctly,  and  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly words  of  two  syllables?.  It  is  usual  for  mutes  to 
makes  ejaculations  indicative  of  fear,  hope,  pleasure, 
pain,  and  surprise,  and  from  this  Mr.  Anderson  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a language  for  the  dumb. 

Liberia.  The  friends  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  will  learn  with  regret,  that  the  continuity  of  their 
settlements  along  the  Alrtcan  coast  lias  been  broken  by 
a foreign  power.  The  French  have  taken  formal  pos- 
session, it  is  said,  of  a point  called  Garroway.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  interest  of  such  importance  as  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  colony,  may  eventually  acquire  the  patronage 
of  the  general  government,  instead  of  being  left  to  strug- 
gle ahead  by  mere  individual  enterprise;  otherwise  every 
actually  unoccupied  spot  on  the  ccast  may  be  soon 
subject  to  the  claims  of  other  grasping  powers. 

Manhattan.  Willis  says  that  this  is  an  Indian  word, 
signifying  “the  place  where  we  all  got  drunk  together,” 
and  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  island  by  the  In- 
dians after  their  first  debauch  with  Ilenrick  Hudson,  in 
1609. 

Odd  Fellows.  A grand  parade  of  the  order  took 
place  at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  inst.  at  the  dedication  of 
the  splendid  Gothic  Hall  recently  erected.  Lodges  from 
different  parts  of  this  State,  and  other  States,  with  their 
splendid  banners,  bands  of  music,  and  regalia,  contribut- 
ed to  make  the  scene  quite  imposing. 

Panama  canal.  The  Barings  have  contradicted  the 
late  rumor  of  their  being  concerned  in  the  scheme  in 
progress  for  opening  a canal  between  the  two  oceans. 
The  concern  6eeras  to  be  in  French  hands  altogether. 


Packet  ship.  “ The  Queen  of  the  Heat,”  built  at 
New  York,  for  Messrs.  Woodhuil  & Munturns’.Liver- 
pool  line,  is  said  to  surpass  in  size,  beauty,  and  accom-  ■ 
modations,  any  of  her  predecessors.  Length  of  upper 
deck  198  feet,  breadth  of  beam  37  feet  8 inches,  depth  of 
hold  22  feet,  tonnage  1350,  but  appears  like  a three-deck- 
er of  1900  tons.  She  was  to  sail  on  the  16tli  inst. 

The  New  York  American  states  that  the  splendid 
ship  South  America  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  Fletcher  & 
Brothers,  Providence,  for  $18,000  cash— wines,  plate, 
&c.  included.  She  will  proceed  forthwith  on  a whaling 
voyage,  with  all  her  stylish  fixings , and  small  stores. 

Rail  Road.  A novel  and  interesting  sight  was  wit- 
nessed on  Saturday  afternoon,  on  our  rail  road.  The  ar- 
rival of  one  locomotive  with  a train  of  seventy-two  cars, 
all  loaded,  and  forming  a line  of  very  near  a quarter  of  a 
n»le-  The  weight  of  the  whole  amounted  to  perhaps 
near  340  tons-  The  locomotive  is  a new  one  called  the 
Camel,  three  of  which  have  been  built  by  Messrs;.. Bald- 
win and  Whitney,  in  Philadelphia  for  our  rail  road.  It 
is  expected  that  1,500  bales  of  cotton  can  be  brought  in 
one  trip  by  this  powerful  engine.  The  other  two  are 
shortly  expected,  and  will  no  doubt  hereafter  greatly  ex- 
pedite the  transportation  both  up  and  down  on  the  rail 
r0flo  ■ [Chari.  Mercury. 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  Henry  Arnold,  a soldier 
of  the  revolution,  died  in  Washington,  Pa.,  on  the  26th 
ult , in  the  99th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Brandywine  and  Paolfi  at  which  latter  place,  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  a drum-major,  his  druvo  was  shivered 
to  pieces  by  a cannon  or  musket  ball,  while  suspended 
over  his  hack. 

The  Utica  Gazette  says,  “The  following  old  pensioners 
appeared  before  Justice  Pease,  of  this  city  on  the  4th 
inst.,  to  draw  their  several  pensions.  Their  different  ages 
were— Benjamin  Hervev,  108  years;  Daniel  Becldey  85- 
James  Battle,  84;  Levi  Kellogg,  84;  Stukely  Sayles  84 
Joseph  Merchant,  83;  Justin  Coolev,  83;  Larrin  Rob- 
bins, 82;  Conrad  Ittig,  82;  Joseph  Willis,  81;  Simeon 
Rogers,  81.  The  united  ages  of  the  eleven  amounted  to 
927  years. 

Submarine  Operations— Search  for  treasure.  About 
forty-three  years  ago,  a British  brig  of  war  mounting 
20  brass  guns,  and  having  a large  amount  of  specie 
on  board,  sunk  with  all  hands  off  Cape  Henlopen.  We 
are  informed  that  Captain  Meeker  of  New  York,  whose 
ingenuity  in  such  enterprises  is  well  known,  is  now  at 
the  place  where  the  brig  was  lost,  with  apparatus  for 
raising  her,  or  at  least  recovering  her  guns,  and  if  posaiblo 
her  treasure. 

We  understand  that  a private  letter  from  Mr.  M.  W. 
Davis,  of  this  vicinity,  who  has  been  some  time  engaged" 
in  the  efforts  to  raise  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  states  that  th>-y  have  at  last  succeeded,  and 
that  the  hull  has  been  raised  nnd  is  now  afloat.  The 
particulars  will  probably  be  published  hereafter,  though 
we  do  not  learn  that  any  thing  valuable  has  been  reco- 
vered. [Newark  Daily  Adv. 

Temper ance  R eform.  An  indication.  The  quantity, 
of  molasses  imported  at  Portland.  Me.  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  is  less  by  809,125  galls." than  that 
in  the  same  period  last  year;  a decrease  of  about  45  per 
cent. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  has  19  Synods,  419  ministers,  1,371  congregations, 
nearly  140,000  communicants. 

Wells  Sinking.  To  * sink  a well.1  is  a familiar  phrase, 
but  it  seldom  occurs  so  literally  as  in  a coup'e  ofjnstan- 
ces  near  New  York,  the  last  week.  At  Fort  Hamilton, 
Narrows,  Long  Island,  a well  was  constructed  about 
eighteen  months  since,  45  feet  deep,  walled  up  with 
stone,  and  a well  house  erected  over  it.  A person  who 
was  leaning  against  it  on  Sunday  last.heard  from  the  well 
a rumbling  noise  which  alarmed  him  with  the  idea  that 
Millet’s  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  sprung 
to  a fence,  and  held  on.  Strange  to  tell,  on  examination, 
the  well, well-house,  and  all,  had  descended  perpendicular- 
ly fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  Another  well,  situated 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  on  the  Flatbush 
turnpike,  130  feet  deep,  sunk  in  like  manner,  and  not  a 
vestage  of  the  bucket,  rope,  or  well-house  . is  now  to  be 
seen.  The  well  which  usually  had  about  five  feet  water 
in  it,  is  now  full  nearly  to  the  surface. 

A well  has  been  ‘sunk’  at  the  end  of  the  steamboat 
wharf,  East  Boston,  in  the  river,  only  a few  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor. 

After  boring  ninety  feet  it  was  feared  that  watpr  would 
not  he  obtained,  and  the  workmen  commenced  taking 
up  the  tubes  Some  twenty-five  feet  of  the  tubes  had 
been  taken  up  when  a powerful  spring  opened  into  the 
tubes,  which  bids  fair  to  supply  an  abundant  quantity  of 
water.  A twelve  inch  tube  is  to  be  sunk  in  this  spot, 
and  it  is  expected  that  water  of  an  excellent  quality  will 
be  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  and  other  ship- 
ping. The  boring  was  carried  on  where  the  water  is 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  at  high  tide,  and  probably 
four  or  five  feet  at  low  water. 

Whales.  I^erwick,  [Zetland,)  July  17.  During  the 
past  week  the  coast  has  presented  a novel  and  certainly 
an  unusual  appearance.  Two  shoals  of  young  whales 
have  been  driven  on  shore,  viz:  one  consisting  of  280,  at 
Hillswick,  and  one  consisting  of  163,  at  Stand.  They 
were  all  captured  and  killed. 

“White  thread  gloves,’’  says  the  Leicester  (Eng. 
Mercury,  “may  be  bought  in  this  town  at  Id.  per  pairl* 
How  much  is  paid  for  knitting  them? 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Queen’s  visit  to  France.  From  the  London 
Times.  Among  the  numberless  questions  to  which 
her  Majesty’s  visit  to  the  continent  has  given  rise, 
not  a few  have  been  mooted  respecting  the  supposed 
incapacity  of  the  Queen  to  leave  her  British  domin- 
ions without  the  sanction  of  an  express  act  of  Par- 
liament. Some  persons  (upon  what  grounds  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture)  have  maintained  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  not  her  Majesty,  is  the  person 
affected  by  tins  restriction.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  is  right  to  men- 
tion that  tlie  third  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
which  enacted  “that  no  person  who  shall  hereafter 
come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown  shall  go  out  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament,”  was  repealed  very  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  George  I,  (1st  George 

I.  c.  31,)  “whose  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover  (says 
Mr.  Hailam)  were  an  abuse  of  the  graciousness  with 
which  the  Parliament  consented  to  annul  the  re- 
striction.” 

Opinions  of  the  Paris  press.  “The  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  (says  the  Journal  des  Debats ) was  ex- 
pected to  land  on  the  coast  of  France  on  Saturday 
evening.  We  welcome  her  to  our  friendly  shores! 
Queen  Victoria  will  see  France  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable colors,  in  consequence  of  the  bright  sun  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  for  some  time  past. — 
We  hope  that  she  may  come  to  Paris,  that  she  will 
be  pleased  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  arts,  the  empire  of  which  her 
country  divides  with  us.  We  are  perfectly  convinc- 
ed that  wherever  site  goes  her  presence  will  be  salu- 
ted with  universal  sympathy  and  respectful  cordiali- 
ty. Not  only  will  our  nation  not  belie  its  ancient 
and  noble  reputation  for  politeness,  but  it  will  feel  an 
affectionate  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  royal  friend- 
ship shown  to  our  Sovereign.  At  present,  more  than 
ever  in  free  countries,  Sovereigns  represent  their 
people,  for  it  is  the  people  which  create  them.  Peo- 
ple, therefore,  realiy  worthy  of  liberty,  are  suffi- 
ciently confident  in  their  own  strength  not  to  be  jea- 
lous of  the  power  of  which  they  are  the  source;  and 
the  more  free  they  are  the  more  they  feel  flattered 
and  honored  at  what  flatters  and  honors  their  repre- 
sentative. France,  therefore,  will  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  courteous  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England. — 
Public  satisfaction  is  expressed  on  all  sides.  The 
most  sympathetic  disposition  is  every  where  to 
be  seen.  We  rejoice  at  this.  It  proves  that  not- 
withstanding ail,  and  even  after  the  dreadful  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  history,  a King  and  a Queen  are  still  re- 
spected. It  proves,  moreover,  that  France  is  essen- 
tially monarchical,  and  that  it  only  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a convincing  proof  of  this  fact.  It  will 
Dot  be  a circumstance  forgotten  in  history  that  a 
Queen,  in  all  the  splendor  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
power,  shall  have  paid  this  mark  of  gracious  defer- 
ence to  a Prince  who  has  met  such  severe  trials,  and 
who  has  been  at  the  same  time  so  visibly  protected 
by  Heaven.  This  meeting  of  the  two  most  powerful 
Sovereigns  in  the  world  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a vain  ceremony.  It  is  more;  it  is  a great  act,  it  is 
a benefit,  because  it  is  a new  pledge  given  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  world.” 

Vol.  XV— Sto.  5. 


The  Commerce  states  that  “it  is  now  considered 
certain  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  will  extend 
her  visit  to  Paris.  News  to  this  effect  received  yes- 
terday may  be  considered  almost  as  official.  A cou- 
rier arrived  at  the  Tuilleries  from  Eu,  bringing  or- 
ders to  prepare  the  apartments  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
Palace  Royal,  Versailles,  and  even  the  Hotel  de  Vil- 
!e  at  Paris.  During  her  stay  at  Paris  her  Majesty  is 
to  occupy  the  Palais  Royal.  Already  have  the  ma- 
sons who  were  about  to  make  alterations  in  the  Pa- 
vilion of  Flora  suspended  their  operations,  and  clear- 
ed away  the  scaffolding  which  was  erected  in  the 
front  of  the  Pavilion.  It  is  commanded  that  the 
Palaces  of  Versailles,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  should  be  all  prepared  by  Tuesday  next  at  the 
least.  For  this  purpose  no  less  than  500  upholster- 
ers anti  other  tradesmen  have  been  engaged.  Of 
these  250  have  been  sent  to  Versailles,  it  is  said 
that  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given  in  the  Grand 
Gallery  at  Versailles  which  will  exceed  in  magnifi- 
cence any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  seen.  This  festival 
is  to  be  held  at  night.  It  will  require  no  less  than 
55,000  wax  candles  to  light  the  galleries  of  the  Pa- 
lace. The  extent  of  the  Museum  is  one  league,  or 
two  and  a half  British  miles.  A regiment  of  infan- 
try will  remain  under  arms  that  night  at  the  Palace. 
It  is  intended  that  the  Queen  of  England  shall  be 
gratified  with  a grand  military  review.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  courier  orders  were  given  to 
the  General  commanding  at  Paris  to  apprize  the 
troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  This  review 
will  take  place  in  the  Carrousel,  and  in  the  court  of 
the  Tuilleries.  Troops  are  to  line  the  road  through 
which  the  Queen  is  to  pass  from  Eu  to  Paris.  Her 
entrance  into  the  capital  will  be  announced  by  a 
discharge  of  101  guns.  On  Friday  50  of  the  secret 
police  left  Paris  in  post  carriages  for  Eu.” 

“What,  then,  are  we  to  consider  in  this  voyage,” 
asks  the  Journal  des  Debats,  “if  it  should  take  place, 
as  we  most  earnestly  desire?”  A high  and  significant 
mark  of  good  will  which  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
King  of  the  French  are  about  to  give  to  each  other, 
in  the  name  of  the  two  powerful  countries  they  re- 
present. We  are  far  from  regarding  these  demon- 
strations as  useless.  They  strike  the  imagination  of 
the  people;  they  cement  friendly  amicable  relations; 
they  are,  we  may  say,  the  symbol  of  that  pacific  ci- 
vilization which  tends  every  day  more  and  more  to 
the  glory  of  our  time  and  the  welfare  of  nations  to 
substitute  itself  for  the  old  civilization,  or  rather  for 
the  ancient  barbarism  of  the  laws  of  war.  Queen 
Victoria  will  no  longer  sacrifice  the  interests  and  po- 
licy of  her  country  than  Louis  Philippe  will  sacri- 
fice those  of  France.  The  interview  of  the  two 
Sovereigns  will  be  viewed  by  all  Europe  as  a guar- 
anty of  peace  and  union.” 

Prorogation  of  Parliament. — House  of  Lords,  Aug. 
24.  The  House  of  Lords  was  opened  to-day  a little 
after  12  o’clock.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  Ambas- 
sadors, the  Belgian  Charge  d’Affairs,  the  American 
Minister,  (Mr.  Everett,)  and  the  whole  corps  diplo- 
matique were  present.  Her  Majesty  then  read  the 
following  speech: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — 

The  state  of  public  business  enables  me  to  close 
this  protracted  session,  and  to  release  you  from  fur- 
ther attendance  of  your  parliamentary  duties. 

I thank  you  lor  the  measures  you  have  adopted  for 
enabling  me  to  give  full  effect  to  the  several  treaties 
which  I have  concluded  with  foreign  powers. 

I have  given  my  cordial  assent  to  the  bill  which 
you  presented  to  me  for  increasing  the  means  of  spi- 
ritual instruction  in  populous  parishes,  by  making  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  available  for 
the  endowment  of  additional  ministers. 

I confidently  trust  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature  will  be  aided  by  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of  my  subjects,  and  that  better  provi- 
sions will  thus  be  made  for  public  worship  and  for 
pastroal  superintendence  in  many  districts  of  the 
country. 

I view  with  satisfaction  the  passing  of  the  act  for 
removing  doubts  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  admission  of  ministers, 
and  for  securing  to  the  people  and  to  the  courts  of 
the  church  the  full  exercise  of  their  respective 
rights. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  measure  will  tend 
to  restore  religious  peace  in  Scotland,  and  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  have  threatened  a sacred  institu- 


tion of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  that  part  of  my  dominions. 

I continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  as- 
surances of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  of  their 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons-  - 

I thank  you  for  the  readiness  and  liberality  witii 
which  you  have  voted  the  supplies  for  the  current 
year.  It  will  be  my  constant  object  to  combine  a 
strict  regard  to  economy  with  the  consideration  which 
is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — 

In  some  districts  of  Wales,  the  public  peace  has 
been  interrupted  by  lawless  combinations  and  distur- 
bances unconnected  with  political  causes.  I have 
adopted  the  measures  which  I deemed  best  calculat- 
ed for  the  repression  of  outrage,  and  for  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

I have  at  the  same  time  directed  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  insubor- 
dination and  violence  in  a part  ofthe  country  usually 
distinguished  for  good  order  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  law. 

I have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern,  the 
persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  up  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  among  my  subjects  in  Ireland, 
and  to  excite  them  to  demand  a repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union. 

It  has  been  and  ever  will  be  my  earnest  desire  to 
administer  the  government  of  that  country,  in  a 
spirit  of  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  co- 
operate with  parliament  in  effecting  such  amend- 
ments in  the  existing  laws  as  may  tend  to  improve 
the  social  condition  and  to  develope  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Ireland. 

From  a deep  conviction  that  the  legislative  union 
is  not  less  essential  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
than  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  empire,  it  is 
my  firm  determination,  with  your  support,  and  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  invio- 
late that  great  bond  of  connection  between  the  two 
countries. 

1 have  forborne  from  requiring  additional  powers 
for  the  counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to  the  con- 
cord and  welfare  of  my  dominions,  as  well  from  my 
unwillingness  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary 
law,  as  from  my  reliance  on  the  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism of  my  people,  and  on  the  solemn  declaration 
of  parliament  in  support  of  the  legislative  union. 

1 feel  assured  that  those  of  my  faithful  subjects 
who  have  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland,  will 
discourage  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  a system  of 
pernicious  agitation  which  disturbs  the  industry  and 
retards  the  improvement  of  that  country,  and  excites 
feelings  of  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between 
different  classes  of  my  people. 

Ireland.  At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation on  Monday,  the  21st  ultimo,  the  rent  for 
the  week  was  announced  to  be  .£1,130.  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell was  not  present,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
next  day;  when  he  propounded  his  plan  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  prepared  by  a 
committee. 

Plan  for  the  renewed  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
I.  The  Irish  people  recognise,  acknowledge,  main- 
tain, and  will  continually  preserve  and  uphold  upon 
the  throne  of  Ireland,  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
(whom  God  protect!)  Queen, by  undoubted  right,  and 
by  hereditary  descent,  of  Ireland,  and  her  heirs  and 
successors  for  ever.  The  people  of  Ireland  recog- 
nise, acknowledge,  maintain,  and  will  continually 
preserve  and  uphold,  ail  the  prerogatives  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  of  her  heirs  and  successors  belonging  to, 
and  inherent  in,  the  imperial  Crown  of  Ireland;  and 
they  will  true  allegiance  bear,  pure,  undivided,  and 
indivisible,  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 
for  ever. 

2.  The  people  of  Ireland  acknowledge,  and  will 
maintain  and  preserve  for  ever,  the  privileges,  here- 
ditary and  personal,  ofthe  peers  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  legislative  and  judicial  authority  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative in  augmenting  and  limiting  the  peerage,  as  the 
same  did  of  right  exist  before  the  year  1800. 

3.  The  people  of  Ireland  do  firmly  insist  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  consist- 
ing of  300  representatives  of  the  Irish  people;  and 
cla’.m  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  such  restoration.  They  have 
submitted  to  the  Union  as  being  binding  by  lawj^but 
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they  declare  solemnly  that  it  is  not  founded  on  right, 
or  on  constitutional  principle,  and  that  it  is  not  obli- 
gatory upon  conscience.  They  agree  with  the  Tory 
Attorney  General  Saurin  that  the  only  binding  pow- 
er of  the  Union  is  the  strength  of  the  English  domi- 
nation. They  also  agree  with  him  that  resistance  to 
the  Union  is  in  the  abstract  a duty,  and  the  exhibition 
of  that  resistance  a mere  question  of  prudence. — 
They  will  therefore  resist  the  Union  by  all  legal, 
peaceful,  and  constitutional  means. 

4.  The  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment is  as  follows: — 1.  That  the  county  members 
should  be  increased  to  173  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
specified.  2.  That  there  should  be  127  members  re- 
turned from  cities  and  towns,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned.  3.  That  the  county  of  Carlow, 
being  the  only  county  in  Ireland  with  less  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  should  get  an  increase  of  1 member, 
so  as  to  have  3 representatives;  that  every  other  coun- 
ty having  above  100,000  inhabitants  should  get  an  in- 
crease of  2 members;  that  every  county  ranging  above 
150  000  inhabitants  should  get  an  increase  of  3 mem- 
bers. 

That  every  county  ranging  above  250,000  inhabi- 
tants should  get  an  increase  of  4 members. 

That  the  county  of  Tipperary,  having  more  than 
400.000  inhabitants,  but  less  than  500,000,  should  get 
an  increase  of  8 members. 

That  the  county  of  Cork,  having  more  than  700,- 
000  inhabitants,  should  get  an  increase  of  10  mem- 
bers. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  towns  and  cities,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  city  of  Dublin,  havingmore  than  21)0,- 
000  inhabitants,  should  have  8 representatives;  4 for 
the  parts  north  of  theLiffey.and  4 for  the  parts  south 
of  the  Lifiey. 

That  the  University  of  Dublin  should  continue,  on 
the  basis  of  its  present  constituency,  to  send  2 mem- 
bers. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  city  of  Cork,  having  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants,  should  ha¥e  5 members. 

That  the  city  of  Limerick  and  town  of  Belfast, 
having  respectively  more  than  50,000  inhabitants, 
should  send  4 members  each. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  town  of  Galway  and  the 
cities  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  having  respectively 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  should  send  each  3 
members  to  Parliament. 

That  other  towns  having  about  7000  inhabitants, 
should  send  2 members  to  Parliament,  and  thai  49 
other  towns,  next  highest  in  the  ratio  of  population, 
should  send  1 member  each. 

A schedule  of  the  different  places  to  return  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  Parliament  will  show  their  relative 
population,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  assign- 
ed to  each  was  then  set  forth,  and  the  report  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: 

The  population  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831, 
■which,  having  been  made  for  a different  purpose,  and 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  furnish  a scale  of  unquestionable  imparti- 
ality. 

6.  It  is  proposed  that  the  right  of  voting  should  be 
what  is  called  ‘‘household  suffrage,”  requiring  six 
months’  residence  in  the  counties;  with  the  addition 
in  the  towns  of  married  men  resident  for  12  months, 
whether  householders  or  not. 

7.  It  is  proposed  that  the  mode  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  should  certainly  be  by  ballot. 

8.  The  Monarch  de  facto  of  England  at  all  times 
hereafter,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  be  Monarch  de 
jure  in  Ireland.  And  so  in  case  of  a future  Regency, 
the  Regent  de  facto  in  England  to  be  Regent  de  jure 
in  Ireland. 

9.  The  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land by  means  of  the  power,  authority,  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  to  be  perpetual,  and  incapable  of 
change,  or  any  severance  or  separation. 

The  foregoing  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  ac- 
cording to  recognized  law,  and  strict  constitutional 
principle. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Signed  by  order, 

Mr.  O’Connell  concluded  a long  address  by  mov- 
ing an  adjournment  to  the  following  day,  when  he 
will  bring  forward  a petition  respecting  the  Ca'holic 
oath,  and  also  his  plan  for  the  “arbitrators’  courts.” 
The  meeting  then  separated. 

Repeal  and  abolition.  At  a meeting  of  the  Irish 
repeal  association  on  the  23d  August,  Mr.  Ray  read 
a letter  from  the  repeal  association  of  Louisiana, 
United  States,  enclosing  a remittance  of  .£126  7s.  lOd. 

Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  m the  warmest  terms  of  the 
subscribers  of  Louisiana,  and  moved  that  the  letter 
should  be  inserted  on  the  minutes.  Mr.  O’Connell 
said  that  the  name  of  Rothschild  on  the  check  for 
the  remittance,  reminded  him  of  a comical  story  in 
the  Morning  Post,  of  London,  to  the  effect  that  the 
pope  had  been  paying  him  (Mr.  O’Connell)  an  an- 
nuity of  £2,000  per  annum.  But  the  editor  doubted 


the  story  of  his  correspondent,  because  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  that  his  holiness  would  employ 
an  unbelieving  Jew,  like  Rothschild,  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney. [Loud  laughter.]  But  for  this  circumstance, 
the  sapient  tory  editor  would  have  swallowed  the 
story.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  John  O’Connell  read  a letter  from  the  repea- 
lers of  Ohio — the  Repeal  Association  of  Cincinnati — 
enclosinga  remittance  of£113.  [Cheers.]  The  wri- 
ter slated  that  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  but  went  on  to  assert  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  the  system,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
compact  entered  into  at  the  union,  and  could  not  be 
abolished  without  violating  the  fundamental  laws  and 
the  national  compact  of  the  United  States.  With 
these  sentiments,  the  letter  stated  that  the  repealers 
of  Ohio  had  seen  with  surpi ise  the  speech  of  Mr. 
O’Connell.  That  speech  was  powerful  and  eloquent, 
but  they  totally  dissented  from  his  arguments.  They 
were  free  from  slavery  in  Ohio;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  “despised  the  abolitionists.”  The  letter  con- 
cluded by  expressing  sympathy  for  the  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  O’Connell  observed  that  slavery  did  not  exist 
in  Ohio,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  object  to  re- 
ceive money  transmitted.  He  strongly  condemned 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  letter  in  defence  of 
slavery.  The  attacks  upon  the  abolitionists  were 
mere  trash  and  nonsense,  and  he  despised  the  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  slavery  by  men  who  boast- 
ed that  their  own  state  was  fpee  from  the  stain  and 
the  disgrace.  It  was  his  intention  to  move  that  this 
letter  from  Ohio  should  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
in  order  that  a detailed  answer  should  be  returned. 
He  denied  that  man  could  be  the  property  of  his  fel- 
low man.  [Cheers.]  He  had  no  compassion  for  the 
man  whose  property  was  negroes.  Reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  suppose  that  the  yellow  American  were  the 
property  of  the  black  negro — who  would  have  com- 
passion for  the  slave-holding  negro?  [Cheers.]  This 
document,  which  asserted  much  that  was  undue  and 
concealed  much  of  the  truth,  should  be  met  prompt- 
ly and  in  detail.  Let  Ireland  but  obtain  her  legisla- 
tive independence,  and  they  would  have  missionaries 
preach'ng  freedom  in  every  region  where  slavery 
degraded  the  human  race.  [Cheers  ] Mr  O’Con- 
nell concluded  by  moving  that  the  letter  from  Ohio 
be  referred  to  the  committee.  Carried. 

Several  communications  were  read,  in  one  of 
which  was  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the  writer 
was  induced  to  send  in  his  subscription  by  the  impli- 
ed threats  in  the  Queen’s  speech. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said  that  this  speech  was  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  said  that  it 
deserved  to  be  designated  as  the  essence  of  stupidity 
and  insolence.  [Hear,  hear,  hear.]  That  speech 
was  not  a royal  authority,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter 
referred  to  seemed  to  think.  It  was  a ministerial 
aulhority  only,  and  as  such  it  should  be  treated. 

Father  Matthew  had  departed  from  London  after 
immense  success.  Among  the  last  of  those  who  took 
the  pledge,  was  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  written  a letter  in  which 
he  says:  “If  the  Rev.  T.  Matthew  comes  to  .Nor- 
wich, I shall  think  it  my  duty  to  sanction  a meeting, 
and  pay  every  respect  to  an  individual  to  whose  zea- 
lous exertion,  in  recovering  so  large  a portion  of  the 
community  from  the  degrading  and  ruinous  effects  of 
intemperance,  men  of  all  religious  persuasions  and 
parlies  owe  a debt  of  gratitude.”  [, Norwich  Jour. 

A Copenhagen  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  announces 
the  arrival  there  of  two  delegates  from  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  charged  with  a request  to  the 
Danish  government  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  its  colonies. 

The  total  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in 
the  three  kingdoms  during  the  iast  eight  mouths,  w as 
34,545,7941.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
during  that  period  was  11,872  0001. 

East  coast  of  Jifrica.  A memoir  some  time  since 
forwarded  by  Captain  Harris,  then  on  a mission  to 
Shw a in  Abyssinia,  to  the  Bombay  government,  gave 
accounts  relating  to  a magnificent  river  said  to  dis- 
embogue itself  about  two  degrees  north  oi  the  east 
coast  of  Afrit  a.  Captain  H.  despatched  a young  of- 
ficer of  the  India  navy,  Mr.  Christopher,  from  Aden, 
to  survey  that  part  ol  the  coast.  Mr.  C.  has  disco- 
vered a river  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Jubb, 
which  he  entered  and  traced  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  increased  in  vvidlli  and  depth  as  he  advanced;  its 
width  being  about  200  to  300  feet,  and  was  said  by 
the  natives  to  continue  thus  for  400  miles  higher  up. 
it  is  a clear  meandering  stream,  with  cultivated 
banks,  and  grain  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  was  named 
by  Mr.  C.  the  “Haines  river,”  after  the  able  super- 
intendant  of  Aden. 

FRANCE. 

French  Occupation  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Tlie  accounts  which  we  have  heretofore  published  of  \ 

j the  seizure  by  French  commanders  of  the  govern- 1 


ment  of  the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands  have  been 
mostly  taken  from  private  letters  or  reports  of  Ame- 
rican whalers.  In  a recent  French  journal  we  find 
an  elaborate  history  of  these  transactions  and  the 
causes  of  them,  justifying  them  as  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance wilb  the  principles  of  internaticnal  law,  and 
indeed  of  strict  morals.  The  article  giver,  some  details 
which  will  be  new  to  our  readers. 

In  1838,  Capt.  Du  Petit  Thounrs,  of  the  French 
frigate  Venus,  was  employed  in  surveying  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  during  a stay  of  some  length  which  he  made 
at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  secured  the  friendship  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  Yotete.  At  the  same  time,  he 
satisfied  himself  of  their  importance  as  a post  for  the 
advantage  of  the  French  commerce  and  naval  ope- 
rations. The  plan  of  occupying  these  island-  oriai- 
nated  with  him  at  that  time.  On  his  return  to  France 
be  submitted  his  views  to  the  government,  which  ap- 
proved them,  and  sent  him  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
undertaking.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  centre 
admiral,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific. 

He  arrived  at  Christina,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Is- 
lands, in  the  Reine  Blanche  frigate,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  last  year.  Forlunalely  for  li is  purposes,  Yotete 
was  then  in  a good  deal  of  distress  of  mind,  having 
recently  robbed  some  American  vessels  which  bad 
been  shipwrecked  on  his  coasts,  and  naturally  ex- 
pecting punishment  for  his  crime,  in  bis  ignorance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  operations  of  our  naval  de- 
partment. Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  says  that  be 
took  immediate  advantage  of  these  fears  of  Yotete, 
by  promising  him  the  assistance  of  the  French  artil- 
lery if  he  would  recognise  French  sovereignty  and 
consent  to  assume  the  French  flag.  Yotete  readily 
assented;  on  the  1st  of  May  the  ceremony  of  re- 
cognition took  place  and  articles  were  agreed  to  by 
which  be  ceded  a piece  of  land  where  the  French 
might  establish  a post  and  garrison.  At  this  point 
a fort  with  barracks  and  magazines  were  immedi- 
ately built,  being  completed  in  the  three  weeks  follow- 
ing. 

While  these  works  were  in  progress,  the  Admiral 
visited  the  neighboring  island  of  Dominica  or  Hiva 
Hoa.  Here  also,  according  to  the  French  account, 
he  found  the  chiefs  desirous  to  have  a post  establish- 
ed. He  declined,  unless  they  would  themselves  erect 
the  necessary  works.  They  readily  consented  and 
proceeded  to  erect  them  under  his  directions  On 
his  return  to  Christina  he  found  some  difficulty  there, 
a favorite  of  Yotele’s  having  maltreated  two  Euro- 
pean workmen.  The  Admiral  demanded  that  the 
aggressor  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  for  punish- 
ment, and  on  the  King’s  refusal  seized  his  son  as  a 
hostage,  to  be  retained  until  the  surrender  was  made. 
Yotete  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  his  son, 
and  still  refused  to  surrender  his  favorite.  Du  Petit 
Thouars  sailed,  with  his  hostage  with  him,  for  the 
North  Eastern  Marquesan  group,  not  having  obtained 
the  reparation  he  sought. 

At  Nukahiwa,  of  this  group,  where  lie  proposed 
to  make  an  establishment,  be  was  at  once  visited  by 
King  Temo  Aria.  Terao  Ana’s  wife  had  been  stolen 
some  months  before  by  a neighboring  chief,  and  he 
had  not  been  able,  by  any  force  of  arms,  to  regain 
her.  With  French  gallantry  the  Admiral  offered  bis 
assistance  to  Temo  Ana,  provided  he  would  consent 
to  recognise  the  sovereignly  of  the  King  of  the 
French.  He  assented  at  once,  and  the  French  flag 
was  hoisted  here  also,  and  French  fortifications  be- 
gun, the  natives  assisting  in  their  erection  every  way 
which  they  could.  The  admiral  kept  bis  promise, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  51.  Francois  dePaule,  the 
priest  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  mission,  negotiated 
an  amicable  reunion  of  the  husband  and  wife.  This 
was  the  more  important,  that  with  the  queen’s  fami- 
ly a very  powerful  tribe  would  be  joined  to  Temo 
Ana’s  sovereignty,  which  was  now  really  subject  to 
the  French  rule.  A red  uniform  arid  epaulettes,  with 
pantaloons  and  shirts  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
Admiral,  and  were  sufficient  to  seal  the  alliance.  A 
dress  was  presented  to  the  queen  also,  who  consent- 
ed to  wear  it  instead  of  her  lighter  costume  of  hibis- 
cus leaves 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  Temo  Ana  has  never 
yet  violated  his  treaty.  Yotete,  on  the  other  hand,  cut 
off  arid  killed  two  French  officers  and  a number  of 
sailors  within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  bis. 
The  population  of  Christina,  the  islard  which  he  go- 
verns is  about  eight  hundred,, but  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  whalemen  these  are  all  provided  with  mus- 
kets and  aminuriitori. 

The  ground  for  the  interference  of  the  French  na- 
val officers  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Society  Islands, 
was  similar  to  that  for  their  well  known  aggression 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Catholic  missionaries 
named  Laval  and  Carrel,  had  experienced  great  op- 
position from  the  native  government,  instigated  as  it 
was  said  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  an  American  missionary, 
i To  place  the  Catholics  on  a better  looting,  and  to  oo- 
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tain  some  compensation  for  their  grievances,  Dn 
Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Venus  in  1839,  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  Islands.  Her  commander’s  negotiations 
or  threats  obtained  from  Queen  Pomare  and  her  ad- 
viser Mr.  Pritchard,  promise  to  pay  $2,000  as  indem- 
nity, to  write  an  apolegetic  letter  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  a law  putting  the  Catholic  missionaries  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Protestants.  As  soon  as  the 
Venus  left  however,  these  conditions  were  disregard- 
ed. The  frigate  Artemise  therefore  repaired  there  sis 
months  later,  and  made  similar  conditions,  which  af- 
ter she  left,  were  as  lightly  kept;  and  here  for  a while 
the  matter  rested. 

With  the  nominal  purpose  of  settling  it,  however, 
the  French  Admiral,  after  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  posts  which  he  wished,  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  proceeded  about  a year  since,  to  the  Society 
Islands,  where  he  demanded  of  the  queen  $1 0,000 
indemnity.  This  as  our  readers  will  remember,  Po- 
mare could  not  pay.  It  is  declared  by  the  French 
authorities  that  she  and  her  chiefs  were  glad  of  the 
opportunity  “to  throw  off  the  yoke”  of  the  American 
missionaries,  and  that  in  place  of  the  indemnity, 
“they  offered  to  the  French  Admiral  the  protectorate 
of  the  Island  foi  France.”  This  offer  he  accepted, 
and  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  accordingly.  We 
have  lately  had  accounts  in  this  country  of  the  subse- 
quent intervention  of  an  English  commander  to  set 
aside  this  negotiation.  There  has  not  yet  been  time 
to  hear  from  Europe  whether  his  proceedings  will  be 
sustained  by  his  government. 

Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  and  the  French  writers 
declare  that  there  is  a strong  sentiment  in  these  Is- 
lands in  favor  of  the  French,  that  “the  government 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  is  hateful  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  queen  herself  even  is  discontented  with 
a fanaticism  which  proscribes  the  pleasures  and  lux- 
uries which  she  desires;  and  that  all  her  subjects,  es- 
pecially among  the  women,  find  the  reformed  religion 
too  cold  for  their  hearts,  and  too  severe  for  their 
weaknesses.”  They  ascribe  their  success  there,  in 
a measure,  to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  French 
Consul,  M.  Moerenhout,  in  exciting  “the  revolution,” 
which  was  to  substitute  a French  protectorate  for 
this  bondage.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  re 
volution  did  not  take  place  till  a French  frigate  ap- 
peared to  hasten  its  outbreak  with  her  batteries. 

[Boslon  Adv. 

Communicated  in  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

Some  statements  copied  from  French  papers  into 
the  Advertiser  of  this  morning,  seem  to  demand  im- 
mediate correction.  It  is  stated  that  the  settlement 
of  Roman  Catholic  Mis-ionaries  at  Tahiti  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pritchard,  an  American  Missionary.  I 
know  not  ho.v  to  account  for  this  error.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard was  an  English  Missionary;  and  this  was  well 
known  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  at  the 
time  referred  to.  Of  this,  M.  Caret’s  letter  of  April 
12  1837,  published  in  the  “Annales  de  la  Propaga- 
tion de  la  Foi,”  vol.  10,  page  231,  is  sufficient,  proof. 
All  the  Protestant  Missionaries  on  that  Island  are 
English.  The  editor  of  the  “Annales,”  vol.  8,  page 
9,  speaks  of  them  as  English.  In  fact,  no  American 
Missionary  has  ever  labored  in  the  Society  Islands; 
nor,  except  one  or  two  short  and  casual  visits,  has 

any  American  Missionary  ever  been  there  at  all. 

I have  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  French  state- 
ments concerning  Mr.  Pritchard,  are  grossly  errone- 
ous. It  is  certain  that  after  the  facts  in  the  case  had 
become  well  known  in  England,  he  was  appointed 
British  Cons>'l  for  Tahiti;  while  the  Belgian  who  is 
now  French  Consul  there,  was  removed  by  our  go- 
vernment from  his  office  as  American  Consul,  for 
the  part  he  acted  in  those  transactions.  Yours,  truly 

J.  T.  3 

Boston.  Sept.  20,  1843. 

Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon.  The 
following  record  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  emperor 
is  to  be  inscribed  on  the  socle  of  his  tomb  at  the  Inva- 
lides: 

‘ Born  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  captain  of  a 
squadron  of  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793, 
at  the  age  of  24;  commander  of  artillery,  in  Italy,  in 
1794,  at 25;  general  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  in 
1796,  at  27;  general  in  chief  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  in  1798,  at  29;  first  consul,  in  1790,  at  30; 
consul  for  life  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800, 
at  31;  emperor  of  the  French,  in  1804,  at  35;  ab- 
dicated trie  throne  alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June 
18,  1815,  at  46;  died  in  exile  at  St.  Helena,  May  5 
1821,  at  52  ” 

The  Royal  Family  of  France  had  a narrow  es- 
cape from  destruction  while  taking  an  airing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eu.  The  King,  Queen,  the  Prince,  Prin- 
cesses, and  grand  children,  ten  in  all  were  riding  in  a 
family  coach,  when  the  horses  while  passing  a bridge, 
were  frightened  by  the  discharge  of  artillery.  Three’ 
of  the  horses  precipitated  themselves  over  the  bridge; 
but  the  postillion  succeeded  in  cutting  the  traces  of 
the  fourth  and  separating  him  from  the  carriage, 


otherwise  the  whole  family  would  have  been  dragged 
after  him  to  certain  death. 

ITALY. 

The  Augsburg  Guzeltte,  of  the  27th  ult. , publishes 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  dated,  Coire,  Aug. 
25th:  “An  insurrection  has  just  broken  out  at  Bo- 

logna, which  has  ramifications  throughout  Central 
and  Lower  Italy.  509  or  600  armed  men,  mostly 
composed  of  political  refugees  and  smugglers,  having 
failed  to  surprise  the  authorities  at  Bologna,  fled  to 
the  mountains.  Amongst  the  leaders  are  said  to  be 
the  Marquis  Tenara,  the  Count  Zambecieri,  and  M. 
Melara,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  A 
captain  of  gendarmerie,  who  pursued  them,  was 
killed  as  Savigno,  with  several  of  his  men.  The 
treasury  chest  at  Bologna  had  been  removed  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Count  de  Salis  Yisere.  Three 
companies  of  the  18th  regiment,  and  forty  men  of  the 
foreign  regiment,  have  been  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
the  insurgents.” 

Various  disturbances  in  the  Neopolitan  states  in  the 
month  of  August,  evincing  an  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind  had  been  suppressed. 

Inquisition  and  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Papal  States.  A great  sensation  has  been 
created  amongst  the  Hebrews  on  the  continent,  by 
the  promulgation  of  a Papal  Edict  by  the  inquisition 
of  Ancona,  which  orders  the  Israelites  to  sell  their 
property  within  three  months,  forbids  their  employ- 
ing Christian  servants  or  nurses,  specifies  the  quar- 
ters in  which  they  can  alone  reside,  and  is,  in  fact, 
considered  tantamount  to  their  banishment  from  the 
Roman  States.  Such  a measure  was  totally  unex- 
pected by  them,  in  the  present  age  of  enlighten- 
ment and  religious  tolerance — and,  as  they  are  al- 
most theonly  merchantsin  the  Pope’sdominions,  will, 
to  a considerable  extent,  derange  the  business  affairs 
of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Spain  that  she  is  made  the 
victim  of  the  intriguing  selfish  policy  of  her  ambi- 
tious neighbors.  The  downfall  of  Espartero  is  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  influence  exercised  secretly 
by  France.  The  reception  of  that  chief  in  London 
shows  how  strong  a sympathy  the  British  government 
feels  at  his  overthrow,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  that  sympathy  will  induce  action  on  the  part 
of  England.  The  agitation  in  Ireland  and  the  dis- 
contents in  England  fetter  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment so  closely  that  but  little  scope  is  given  to  ope- 
rate in  continental  affairs.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  a London  paper 
gives  a statement  of  the  designs  imputed  to  Louis 
Phillippe  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  kingdom: 

Louis  Phillippe  considers  your  country  so  hamper- 
ed by  rebellious  Irish  lieges  that  daily  he  reveals 
more  openly  his  fixed  and  long-cherished  policy  in 
Spain.  Day  after  day  hundreds  of  Spanish  refugees 
cross  the  Bidassoa.  All  the  men  that  have  figured 
in  the  revolutions  of  Spain  have  suddenly  disappear- 
ed from  their  prisons  and  hiding  places.  From. the 
Royal  manufactory  ot  St.  Etienne  arms  are  openly 
conveyed  into  Spain  by  five  thousand  stands  at  a 
time.  The  money  of  Christina  is  issued  by  millions 
of  francs,  and  the  coffers  of  the  close-fisted  king  him- 
self, have  at  last  opened  for  every  promoter  of  Spa- 
nish revolution  to  plunge  his  hands  in,  whilst  Don 
Carlos  anil  his  brave  single-minded  chiefs  are  alone 
held  in  durance.  Louis  Phillippe  thinks  he  sees  the 
Duke  d’Aumale  ascending  the  throne  of  Philip  the 
Second.  The  Duke  d’Aumale  is  prepared  for  the 
encounter — he  has  just  won  bloody  laurels  in  the 
field — his  name  is  trumpeted  forth  by  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  house — he  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  at  a moment’s  notice  he  may 
cross  the  Mediterranean  with  ten  thousand  men  of 
the  best  troops  of  France  to  offer  his  hand  and  his 
sword  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain:  thus  will  the 
younger  possess  another  throne  of  the  elder  dynasty 
of  Bourbon  kings. 

BELGIUM. 

It  is  staled  in  a Belgium  journal  that,  with  a po- 
pulation of  less  than  4,000,000,  there  are  in  Belgium 
133  journals.  Of  these,  more  than  30  are  daily. 
Brussels  has  17  daily  journals,  Antwerp  3,  Liege  7, 
Ghent  3,  Bruges  2,  and  Namur  1.  The  number  of 
journals  in  France,  with  a population  nearly  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium  is  458. 

TURKEY. 

The  following  article  will  show  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects with  which  the  rivalries  of  Christian  sectarians 
are  threatening  to  involve  the  secluded  Chnslians 
who  have  hitherto  found  a precarious  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Persia. 

The  Nestorian  Christians.  Constantinople,  Au- 
gusts. By  our  latest  advices  from  Mosul  we  learn 
that  Mohammed  Pacha,  the  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing governor  of  that  place,  has  undertaken  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Mountain  Nestorians.  This  little 
colony  of  Christians,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 


has  preserved  its  independence,  and  during  its  most 
flourishing  periods  resisted  the  dominions  of  Islam- 
ism,  seems,  by  a singular  fatality,  destined  to  suc- 
cumb when  lslamism  itself  is  apparently  at  its  last 
gasp.  The  existence  of  this  isolated  remnant  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  had  been  almost  forgotten,  when 
a few  years  back  some  American  missionaries  pene- 
trated into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  while  open- 
ing a communication  for  religious  purposes,  obtain- 
ed much  interesting  information  with  respect  to  their 
primitive  manners  and  patriarchal  administration. 
One  of  these,  Doctor  Grant,  has  written  a work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  identify  them  with  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel.  Without  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  his  theory,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mixture 
of  warlike  and  religious  enthusiasm  that  distinguishes 
them  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  leading  features  of 
Jewish  character — they  are  equally  tenacious  of 
their  own  customs,  and  equally  terrible  to  their 
neighbors.  Neither  Turks,  Persians,  nor  Kurds 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passes  of  their 
mountains,  or  in  rendering  them  tributary.  In  short, 
this  people,  consisting  of  not  more  then  100,000 
souls,  have  alone,  from  one  extremity  of  Asia  to  the 
other,  maintained  alike  inviolate  their  perfect  inde- 
pendence and  pure  Christian  faith.  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  agents  of  va- 
rious missionary  societies,  who  are  now  scattered 
over  the  east,  should  vie  with  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavors to  fraternize  with  them.  The  American 
Presbyterians,  as  I have  already  stated,  were  the 
first  in  the  field:  after  them  came  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, carry  on  a very  equivocal  and  unscrupulous 
half-religious,  half-political  sort  of  Propagandism. 
The  weapons  they  employ  are  no  more  than  the  ob- 
jects they  have  in  view,  altogether  spiritual;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  Mountain  Nestorians,  they  have, 
when  other  arguments  failed,  resorted  alternately  to 
threats  and  bribery.  In  this  struggle  for  influence 
the  last  to  enter  the  lists  were  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of-  England.  More  than  a year  ago  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Badger,  a gentleman  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tachment to  high  church  principles,  established  him- 
self at  Mosul,  and,  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  missionaries,  raised  a separate  standard 
and  claimed  an  exclusive  alliance  with  the  Nesto- 
rians as  the  champion  of  Episcopacy  and  regular 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Against  the  purity  of  his 
motives  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  of  course 
not  a word  can  be  said — I believe  them  to  be  un- 
questionable. It  may  be  doubted,  however  if  his 
zeal,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  not  somewhat 
indiscreet  and  unseasonable.  The  American  mis- 
sionaries, though  they  might  differ  from  him  on 
points  of  church  discipline,  would  have  been  willing 
laborers  in  the  same  vineyard.  Their  views  were 
rather  practical  than  speculative,  and  they  had  al- 
ready done  much  good  in  the  interests  of  civilization 
by  the  establishment  of  schools,  both  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  plain:  what  is  more,  they  even  pro- 
fessed no  hostility  to  the  forms  of  Episcopacy, 
which  they  acknowledged  was  better  suited  to  the 
st3te  of  Christianity  in  the  east  than  their  peculiar 
mode  of  church  government.  But  all  fellowship 
with  them  was  declined  by  Mr.  Badger,  whose  sense 
of  duty  would  not  only  not  permit  him  to  remain  a 
passive  spectator  of  their  exertions,  but  soon  engag- 
ed him  in  a course  of  active  opposition  to  them.  The 
consequences  of  this  contention  have  been  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  either  parly.  The  simple 
minds  of  the  Nestorians,  unaccustomed  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  polemics,  have  been  completely  bewildered 
by  them.  They  have  lost  all  confidence  in  their 
former  spiritual  guides  without  venturing  to  place 
any  in  the  new.  The  only  party  that  has  profited  by 
them  are  the  French  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
lately  gained  many  proselytes,  and  who’  have  now 
sanguine  expectations  of  inducing  the  Nestorians  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Another  result,  a most  deplorable  one,  of  this 
controversy,  has  been  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 

Turkish  authorities,  who,  by  the  clamors  and  insin- 
uations of  rival  missionaries,  the  one  against  the 
other,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Nestorians 
may  become,  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  foreigners, 
the  instruments  of  political  disturbance,  and  who’ 
have  determined,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  to  time- 
ly submission.  Unfortunately  for  the  Nestorians, 
who  have  so  long  preserved  their  liberty,  the  present 
Pacha  of  Mosul,  Who  is  a man  of  ability  and  deter- 
mination, has  at  his  disposal  means  for  their  subju- 
gation, consisting  of  artillery,  &c.  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  none  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  already, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  Kurds,  suc- 
ceeded in  ravaging  several  districts  of  their  country, 
and  there  are  but  faint  hopes  that  the  Nestorians 
will  be  ultimately  able  to  hold  out  against  him. 
Their  only  chance  in  this  extremity  is  foreign  pn> 
tcction;  and  there  can  be  ho  doubt  that,  on  certain 
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conditions,  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining  it.  Let 
them  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
according  to  French  interpretation  of  treaties,  they 
from  that  moment  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag.  This  alternative,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  to  them. 

The  Hannu  Gazette  states  that  letters  were  receiv- 
ed at  Constantinople  on  the  8th  ultimo  from  Erze- 
roum,  announcing  that  the  negotiations  between 
Persia  and  the  Porte  had  been  broken  off  owing  to 
some  demands  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Shah,  to  which  those  of  the  Porte  would  not  agree. 

Nestorians.  The  patriarch  had  assembled  his  flock, 
and  the  Christians  had  determined  to  defend  their 
mountains  to  the  last  extremity.  The  united  Turk- 
ish and  Kurdish  troops  have,  however,  entered  the 
district  of  Dis,  and  have  put  the  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  to  the  sword. 

CHINA. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Baptist  Advocate  was  pub- 
lished the  “annual  report  of  the  Baptist  mission  in 
China”  for  1842,  dated  at  Hong  Kong,  Jan.  1st,  1843. 
It  gives  the  proceedings  in  brief  of  the  several  mis- 
sions of  that  society  at  several  points  of  the  Chinese 
coast,  interspersed  with  various  notices  of  interest. 

“After  a protracted  alternation  of  conflict  and  nego- 
tiation, the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  brought  to  a 
termination  by  a treaty  of  peace  signed  by  the  agents 
of  both  governments  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  im- 
mediately ratified  by  his  imperial  majesty.  Soon  af- 
ter the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Nanking,  the  English 
forces  retired  from  the  Yanglsz’  kiang;  and  on  the 
20lh  of  December,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  and  a fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  left 
Hongkong  on  his  return  to  India.  By  the  treaty, 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
British  crown,  the  ports  of  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Fuch- 
au,  Amoy,  and  Canton,  are  to  be  opened  to  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners,  and  the  island  of  Plungkong 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Hongkong  is  a hilly  island,  situated  in  lat.  22  deg. 
15  m.  N.,  and  long.  114  deg.  10  m.  E.  The  Chinese 
boats  with  a fair  wind  sail  from  here  to  Macao  in 
twelve  hours,  to  Canton  in  twenty-four  hours;  to  the 
district  of  Tiechiu  in  two  days,  and  to  Amoy  in  three 
or  four  days.  At  the  occupancy  of  Hongkong  by 
the  English  in  January,  1841,  the  Chinese  population 
of  the  island  was- estimated  at  about  seven  thousand. 
Since  that  time,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  greatly 
increased,  perhaps  quadrupled.  These  are  scattered 
around  the  island  in  eighteen  or  twenty  little  villa- 
ges or  hamlets,  where  the  people  gain  a livelihood 
by  fishing  or  stone  cutting,  there  being  but  little  ar- 
able land  on  the  island;  while  the  bazaar  in  Hong- 
kong is  supplied  from  the  mainland  with  every  ne- 
cessary for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

In  March,  Messrs.  Shuck  and  Roberts  took  up 
their  residence  on  this  island,  the  former  at  Hong- 
kong, and  the  latter  at  Chekchu  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  Funds  were  soon  raised  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  residents  and  gentlemen  visiting  the 
place,  sufficient  for  building  two  chaples,  which 
have  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Shuck. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Shuck  removed  to  Hongkong, 
Mr.  Roberts  took  up  his  residence  at  Chekchu  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  This  village  contains  eight 
or  ten  hundred  Chinese  who  are  divided  among  the 
Canton,  Kelt,  and  Tiechiu  dialects.  A number  of 
junks  visit  this  place  mostly  from  the  Huichiu  and 
Tiechiu  districts.  The  English  have  three  barracks 
for  four  hundred  men,  a good  hospital  building,  arid 
accommodations  for  several  officers.  A company  of 
European  soldiers  have  been  stationed  there  during 
the  season.  Mr.  Roberts  has  conducted  religious 
worship  both  in  English  and  Chinese  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  has  daily  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  at 
the  cottage  and  by  the  wayside  has  gained  a listen- 
ing ear  to  the  gospel.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
are  familiar  with  his  object,  and  receive  him  in 
friendly  terms  to  their  houses,  and  often  on  his  ap- 
proach call  together  a little  group  of  their  friends  to 
listen  to  the  new  doctrine.  He  has  also  extended 
his  visits  to  the  neighboring  villages,  and  been  fur- 
nished with  refreshments  by  day  and'shelter  at  night 
by  the  Chinese,  while  he  has  thus  carried  the  gospel 
to  the  door  of  many  who  never  before  heard  of  the 
Saviour.  In  these  labors  he  has  been  assisted  by  a 
Chinese  disciple,  whom  he  baptised  at  Chekchu,  as 
well  as  by  his  teacher,  who  so  far  yields  to  the  truth 
as  to  be  willing  to  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to 
his  countrymen.  One  of  the  disciples  from  Siam 
spent  a few  weeks  at  Chekchu  under  Mr.  Roberts’ 
care.  He  has  also  tiad  a Chinese  school  under  his 
superintendence  for  a part  of  the  year.  A house  has 
been  secured  there  affording  accommodation  for  a 
school  and  divine  service. 

Mr.  Dean  arrived  in  China  from  Siam  in  April, 
and  after  visiting  Hongkong  and  Chekchu  left  his 
family  in  Macao  while  he  was  absent  about  three 


months  on  a visit  to  Kulangsu  and  Chusan.  About 
two  months  were  spent  at  the  latter  place,  and  ten 
days  at  the  former.  While  there  he  went  in  com- 
pany with  others  to  the  city  of  Amoy.  Here,  though 
previous  to  the  peace,  he,  met  a friendly  reception 
from  the  people.  Though  their  curiosity  was  much 
excited  and  multitudes  followed  them,  yet  the  great- 
est respect  was  shown,  while  some  of  the  boys  vol- 
unteered to  herald  them  through  the  city  as  “teach- 
ers from  the  land  that  bears  the  flowery  banner.” 

After  presenting  some  of  the  encouragements  un- 
der which  they  prosecute  their  labor  of  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  this  heathen 
race,  the  report  concludes  as  follows:  “Among  the 
considerations  of  an  opposite  character,  we  refer 
first  of  all  to  our  own  want  of  faithfulness  and  fit- 
ness for  the  work  in  which  we  have  enlisted;  next, 
to  the  counteracting  influence  of  a corrupt  Christi- 
anity; third,  to  the  deadening  and  demoralizing  in- 
fluence produced  upon  the  people  by  the  use  of  opi- 
um; and  fourth,  to  the  want  of  interest  and  efficiency 
in  the  co-operation  of  the  churches  at  home.  We 
state  these  things  not  by  way  of  finding  fault,  but  as 
matters  of  fact,  while  we  sincerely  invite  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  unite  with  us  in  prayer 
to  Him  in  whom  alone  we  have  hope,  to  remove  all 
the  obstacles  in  the  means,  and  accomplish  the  sal- 
vation of  this  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  mission  of  A.  B.  B.  F.  M.” 
LIBERIA. 

Governor  Roberts  writes  from  the  government 
house  at  Monrovia,  under  date  of  July  1,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gurley,  as  follows: — 

I find,' sir,  that  the  French  are  in  earnest  about  ac- 
quiring territory  on  the  coast,  and  their  operations 
are  r.o  doubt  hastened,  to  be  in  ad vance of  the  English, 
who  they  say,  are  annoying  their  commerce  to  gain 
a monopoly  in  the  African  trade,  and  will  soon  be 
making  purchase  of  territory,  so  that  that  they  may- 
more  effectually  carry  out  their  designs. 

The  French  brig  of  war  “Maloine”  passed  here  a 
few  days  ago,  having  on  board  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
French  marines,  a number  of  Jolofs,  (from  near  the 
French  settlement  in  the  Senegal.)  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  mateiials  of  every  description,  to  erect  a 
block  house  and  other  buildings  at  Jaraway,  prepa- 
ratory for  commencing  an  establishment  there. 

You  will  remember  in  my  despatch  of  the  9th 
June,  1842,  I mentioned  that  the  French  had  con- 
tracted or  purchased  a small  tract  at  that  place,  and 
that  a considerably  larger  tract  had  been  offered  to 
the  society.  This  mav  yet  be  obtained. 

We  have  now  in  the  press,  compiled  and  arranged 
according  to  a resolution  of  the  council  in  1842  and 
1843,  the  statute  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  inclu- 
ding the  manuscript  laws  sent  out  by  the  board  in 
1840. 

The  emigrants  by  the  “Globe,”  somehow  or  other 
continue  feeble.  The  Doctor  says  it  is  owing,  in  a 
great  degree  to  their  imprudence.  None  of  the 
adults  have  died,  except  the  man  Johnson  mentioned 
in  my  last. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise  arrived  here  day  before 
yesterday,  and  sails  to  day  for  Cape  Palmas — all 
well,  not  a man  on  the  sick  list. 

Our  prospects  are  every  way  brightening;  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  ai*e  rapidly  increasing,  and  we 
believe  to  think  for  certain  that  some  day  we  shall  be 
a people.  I am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  J.  J.  ROBERTS. 

The  occupation  of  Garrovvay  by  the  French. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  recent  advices  from 
Cape  Palmas  that  the  French  government  have  actu- 
ally taken  possession  of  Garrovvay  arid  marked  out 
a place  for  their  town  and  fortifications.  To  all  in- 
terested in  Africa,  and  the  African,  and  in  whatever 
light  it  may  be  viewed,  this  is  a most  important 
movement,  and  a more  important  one  to  our  little  co- 
lonies on  the  coast  than  has  transpired  since  their 
foundation.  It  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  pla- 
cing an  European  government  in  possession  of  ano- 
ther prominent  point  on  that  coast,  but,  when  taken 
together  with  oilier  transactions,  as  indicating  the 
policy  to  be  pursupd  hereafter  by  all  the  European 
governments.  To  us  it  is  only  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  one  and  all  they  have  not  long  ere  this 
seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied  part  of  that 
coast  which  could  be  secured  for  the  cost  of  one  ship 
of  the  line. 

We  say  it  will  affect  those  interested  in  the 
matter  in  various  ways,  but  we  are  mainly  affect- 
ed by  its  action  either  for  good  or  evil  upon  the 
colonies:  the  American  emigrant  and  the  native 
African,  and  the  character  of  this  action  must 
mainly  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  colonization 
must  continue  to  struggle  unaided  by  Ihq  general  and 
state  governments,  if  it  must  continue  to  suffer  the 
vile  arid  malignant  vituperation  of  the  abolitionists, 
the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  the  ignorant,  the  denunciations 
of  the  advocates  for  perpetual  slavery,  the  frowns 


and  contumely  of  the  high  and  purse  proud,  and  if, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  American  Protestant  pul- 
pit shall  cease  to  advocate  it  as  the  means,  and  the 
only  means  of  civilizing  and  regenerating  Africa,  if 
tile  clergy  shall  cease  to  hold  it  aloft  as  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  the  support  of  the  enlightened 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then  we  say, 
we  hail  with  joy  the  occupation  of  the  African  coast 
by  the  French,  the  English,  and  by  all  the  civilized 
European  powers.  For  althongh  we  perfer  seeing 
planted  on  the  African  soil  our  free  institutions,  our 
free,  (not  Protestant)  but  toleration  Christianity,  for 
although  we  prefer  of  all  things  to  see  the  redemp- 
tion of  Africa  effected  by  her  own  returning  children 
and  those  too,  freed  from  the  double  curse  of  bond- 
age and  of  cast,  vet  if  this  cannot  be;  if  the  hopes 
too  fondly  cherished  are  to  be  crushed — if  our  beau- 
tiful model  republic,  the  result  of  years  of  suffering 
and  toil,  of  tears  and  of  prayers,  is  to  be  demolished 
— then  we  say  welcome  the  government — the  Chris- 
tianity of  France!  welcome  anything  but  relapse,  to 
darkness  and  heathenism,  to  moral  and  political 
death?  To  the  question  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  French  colony  at  Garrovvay  upon  the  colo- 
ny at  Cape  Palmas?  The  answer  is  ready,  ’Us  writ-’ 
ten  in  the  history  of  all  European  possessions  in  the 
tropical  world.  The  first  step  taken,  the  erection  of 
a town  and  fortification,  will  call  every  labouring 
man  from  his  farm  at  Cape  Palmas.  And  why?  1st. 
Because  works  of  that  nature  cannot  go  on  without 
them.  White  laborers  will  sicken  and  die,  and  the 
native  African  is  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  or 
the  erection  of  houses  of  the  character  required. — 
2d  The  colonist  with  small  or  with  no  capital,  will 
prefer  to  labor  on  hire  for  liberal  and  ready  pay  than 
to  wait  the  growth  of  his  coffee  trees  or  his  cotton 
crop.  The  present  condition  of  the  colonist  will 
therefore  be  improved,  he  will  be  possessed  of  more 
wealth  and  better  able  to  procure  foreign  luxuries; 
but  this  mess  of  portage  will  be  the  price  of  his 
birth-right — of  his  freedom!  The  independent  citi- 
zen of  the  free  republic  of  Liberia,  enjoying  a con- 
I Rtitution  guaranteeing  to  him  the  rights  and  privi- 
j leges  of  the  most  free  people  under  heaven,  at  once 
1 becomes  a French  colonist,  a hewer  of  wood  and  a 
I drawer  of  water  to  the  citizen  agent  of  the  king  of 
j the  French!  He  will  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  en- 
dured the  perils  and  privations  incident  to  a new  set- 
l tlement  merely  to  exchange  one  white  master  for  an- 
other! This  process  will  as  direct  and  almost  as  rapid 
as  here  described.  Thecapability  of  adapting  himself 
to  circumstances  in  the  character  of  the  African  race 
which  has  enabled  the  stable  lackeys  and  field  hands 
of  Maryland  to  support  for  ten  years  a free  and  in- 
i dependent  government  will  guarantee,  this  speedy  re- 
i suit. 

j What  will  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Euro- 
i pean  governments,  of  which  tins  movement  of  the 
French  is  but  the  indication,  upon  the  American 
commerce  on  the  African  coast!  This  is  well  known 
to  all,  but  know  n to  no  effect.  What  would  avail 
our  feeble  efforts  to  illustrate  the  certain  results,  if 
the  eloquence  of  such  men  as  Mercer,  Morehead, 
Rives, and  Key,  called  forth  by  this  very  subject  and 
addressed  to  the  then  acting  legislators  of  the  land, 
falls  dead  upon  their  ears  and  fails  to  arouse  them 
to  a sense  of  our  danger  and  their  own  duty? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  internal  resources  of  that 
vast  continent  are  becoming  most  rapidly  developed, 
that  the  legitimate  trade  is  most  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  it  promises  to  exceed  that  of  any 
part  of  the  uncivilized  world.  It  is  well  known  too 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  articles  most  in  demand 
there,  are  of  American  -production,  at  least  can  be 
produced  in  America  at  less  cost  than  in  any  oilier 
country:  that  the  main  article  of  traffic,  tobacco,  can 
only  be  procured  in  America.  It  is  also  well  known 
we  are  at  present  shut  out,  or  that  we  shall  be  when  it 
may  be  deemed  advantageous,  from  most  of  the  im- 
portant points  for  trade  on  that  coast,  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  French  port  of  Senegal  at  all, 
that  in  the  British  ports  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any  article  except  of 
American  production  or  any  that  will  compete  with 
the  same  from  England  or  her  colonies.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  all  English  ports  and  settlements,  al- 
most innumerable  on  the  coast,  the  ability  exists  to 
establish  the  same  regulations  as  at  the  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone,  and  that  such  course  would  probably 
be  followed  by  other  European  powers.  And  what 
would  be  the  result?  why  from  the  multiplication  of 
colonies  and  posts  as  those  of  the  French  at  Garro- 
vvay  and  Bassa,  American  vessels  would  in  a very 
short  time  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  coast,  and  a 
commerce  now  worth  a million  annually  and  yield- 
ing a greater  profit  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  which  ought  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any 
other,  must  be  abandoned  and  surrendered  to  our 
European  competitors!  Not  only  that,  but  with  the 
present  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  government  and 
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the  jealous  activity  on  the  part  of  those  of  Europe, 
our  colonics  must  be  abandoned,  ami  the  very  materi- 
al best  lilted  for  developing  the  resources  of  that 
vast  and  productive  continent,  the  very  medium 
through  which  could  be  prosecuted  themostsafe  and 
advantageous  commerce,  placed  there  through  A- 
merican  philanthropy,  must  be  surrendered  to  them. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  Gar- 
roway  and  other  points  by  the  French  government,  in 
advancing  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of 
Africa?  Why  in  the  abstract  favorable,  but  not  so 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  American  colonies 
uninfluenced  by  foreign  governments.  No  matter 
however  good  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  French 
government  towards  the  natives  in  establishing  her 
colonies,  still  the  character  of  the  agents  which 
they  must  of  necessity  employ,  will  essentially 
change  the  character  of  the  operations  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  government.  ’Tis  the  management  of  an 
affair  at  arms  length  at  second  and  third  hands 
through  the  agents  of  agencies,  and  therefore  to 
great  disadvantages.  But  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
benefit  to  the  African  forms  any  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  French  government,  and  doubtless  any  good  that 
can  result  to  them  must  be  incidental  and  entirely  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  extending  of  their 
empire  and  increasing  their  commerce  are  of  course 
their  main  objects,  and  the  influence  of  colonies  es- 
tablished for  such  motives  upon  savage  nations  is  al- 
ready but  too  well  known. 

It  will  doubtless  serve  as  a nucleus  or  point  from 
which  to  extend  a Roman  Catholic  mission  among 
the  natives.  Should  this  be  the  cuse,  and  it  be  pro- 
secuted with  energy  and  conducted  with  judgment, 
certainly  great  good  may  be  anticipated  therefrom. 
For  ourselves,  as  before  stated,  we  should  prefer  the 
tolerant  religion  of  the  American  colonies  to  that  of 
any  one  sector  church  exclusively.  Let  those  how- 
.ever  who  are  most  ready  to  deprecate  such  an  event, 
recollect  by  whose  means  it  has  been  brought  about; 
let  them  note  the  following  passage  in  Governor 
Russwurm’s  last  letter.  “I  am  confident  they  (the 
French)  would  not  have  obtained  possession  of  Gar- 
roway,  and  that  it  would  now  be  the  property  of  the 
society  had  not  every  effort  of  your  agent  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  it  been  opposed  by  certain  individuals 
who  were  then  enjoying  the  protection  of  our  laws.” 

Upon  the  whole  we  conriot  but  consider  the  pos- 
session of  the  intermediate  territory  between  our 
American  colonies  by  the  French,  or  any  European 
government  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  colo- 
nization and  the  American  colonies;  as  comparative- 
ly injurious  to  the  natives,  and  as  indicating  the  poli- 
cy on  a part  of  those  governments  which  will  shortly 
prove  destructive  to  A nerican  commerce  with  the 
western  part  of  that  continent. 

[Aid.  Colonization  Journal,  Sept. 
HONOLULU. 

The  Temperance  Advocale  for  April,  published  at 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  gives  the  following 
census  of  the  American  residents  on  those  Islands, 


March  1,  1843. 

Males,  married  to  American  wives,  . 61 

Males,  married  to  native  wives,  . . 57 

Males,  unmarried,  ....  74 

Females,  married,  . . . . .61 

Females,  unmarried,  . . . . 4 

Native  wives,  ......  57 

While  children,  . 143 

Half-caste  children,  . . . . 119 


576 

Deduct  native  wives  and  half-caste  children  176 

400 

Connected  now',  or  formerly  with  the  Ame- 
rican mission,  adults  84,  children,  114,  198 

American  Foreign  Residents  [so  called] 
adults  179,  children  23,  202 

CANADA. 

First  steam  vessel  from  Toronto  to  Quebec. 
The  difficulties  of  t he  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  have,  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  Cana- 
das, militated  against  the  commercial  interests  of 
both  provinces,  have  at  length  been  overcome,  yield- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  and  persevtrance  of  human  skill 
and  enterprise.  '1  'he  steam  propeller  Adventurer, 
built  expressly  for  the  navigation  of  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids,  as  well  as  the  equally  dangerous  rapids  of 
Lachine,  arrived  in  safety  at  Quebec  in  three  days 
with  seven  hundred  barrels  of  flour  on  board,  and 
several  passengers.  This  is  the  firststeamer  that  has 
arrived  at  Quebec  trom  Toronto,  a distance  of  five 
bundled  miles,  thereby  opening  to  vessels  of  her 
class  a navigation  from  the  sea  to  Chicago,  Lake 
Michigan,  a distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles!  The 
Adventurer  is  a vessel  of  fifty-eight  tons  burden,  and 
was  to  make  her  return  trip,  ascending  the  rapids, 
the  day  following  at  Quebec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nominations.  The  Van  Buren  state  convention  of 
Massachusetts  assembled  at' Worcester  on  Wednes- 
day, and  nominated  Governor  Marcus  Morton  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Childs  as  their  candidates  for 
re-election. 

Messrs.  Childs  and  Bancroft,  Van  Buren  men,  were 
elected  delegates  at  large  to  the  national  convention. 
No  furtherexpression  was  made  of  preference  for  any 
particular  candidate. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Arrest  of  one  of  Gov.  Dorr’s  men.  We  learn 
from  the  Providence  Chronicle  that  Mr.  B.  West,  one 
of  Gov.  Dorr’s  forces  at  Chepachet,  concerned  in  the 
seizure  of  Messrs.  Shelly,  Keek  and  others,  was  ar- 
rested and  carried  before  Henry  L.  Bowen,  Esq., 
charged  with  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Shelly.  After  the 
statement  from  Mr.  Shelly  Mr.  West  was  committed 
to  prison.  Mr.  West  has  been  outof  the  state  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  months. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Stocks  in  Philadelphia.  The  BicknelPs  Reporter 
of  the  26th,  says: — The  changes  in  our  stock  market 
within  a few  years  have  been  wonderful.  The  table 
which  we  give  below,  shows  astonishing  results.  By 
it  will  be  seen  the  prices  of  the  stocks  named  on  a 
certain  clay  in  April  and  September  of  every  year, 
from  1836  to  1843,  inclusive.  A share  of  each  stock 
mentioned,  would  have  cost  in  April  1836,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $2,839  62.  The  same  stocks  could  have 
been  bought  in  April,  1842,  for  $708.  The  frightful 
depreciation  between  the  two  periods  may  thus  be 
seen  at  a glance.  In  September  of  1843,  the  same 
stock  would  have  cost  $1,227].  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  affairs  are  improving,  and  that  even  slocks  have 
already  experienced  a very  considerable  advance. — 
The  table  has  been  compiled  with  some  care  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 


disposed  to  emigrate  to  Liberia  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  the  last  number  of  the  Maryland  Coloniza- 
tion Journal.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  facilities  and 
privileges  offered  to  emigrants,  as  stated  below,  are 
extended  only  to  residents  of  Maryland: 

We  find  it  necessary  from  the  absolute  ignorance 
which  prevails  among  the  colored  people,  who  are 
now  beginning  to  make  inquiries  upon  the  subject, 
to  state  the  precise  terms  on  which  emigrants  will 
be  received  for  the  colony. 

First  and  foremost  then,  the  society  will  take  them 
bag  and  baggage  from  their  own  doors,  and  defray 
all  necessary  expenses  ot  their  transportation  to  Bal- 
timore: will  pay  their  expenses  while  in  the  city, 
will  put  them  with  all  their  effects  on  ship-board, 
will  provide  them  with  good  spacious  berths  and 
fixtures,  will  supply  them  with  good  wholesome  pro- 
visions for  the  passage,  and  will  land  them  and  their 
effects  passage  free  at  Cape  Palmas.  The  society’s 
agent,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  will  furnish  them 
with  a good  dwelling  house  for  the  first  six  months 
after  their  arrival,  and  will  supply  them  during  the 
same  period  with  good  provisions  and  necessaries  of 
all  kinds  including  medical  attendance,  medicine 
and  nursing,  if  necessary,  during  the  six  months — 
and  all  without  pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 
The  agent,  also,  will  give  each  male  adult  or  head 
of  family  on  their  arrival  five  acres  of  good  land  ad- 
joining that  of  the  old  settlers,  to  be  theirs  forever 
on  condition  that  it  is  improved — and  this,  also,  free 
of  charge  and  expense. 

Here  then,  the  emigrant  is  actually  taken  up, 
transported  free  of  any  cost  or  expense,  and  set 
down  on  a lot  of  land  of  his  own,  in  contact  with  his 
fellow  citizens  under  a free  republican  government, 
administered  wholly  by  those  of  his  own  color  and 
bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  a common  bro- 
therhood, common  misfortunes,  and  a common  re- 
demption therefrom.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  advantages  make  an  early 
application  to  the  agent  of  the  society  at  the  Coloni- 
zation Office,  Post  office  Buildings,  Baltimore. 
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MARYLAND. 

Expedition  to  Liberia.  The  fall  expedition  to 
Cape  Palmas  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Colo- 
nization Society,  it  is  expected,  will  sail  on  the  first 
of  November  next.  The  last  expedition  took  out 
upwards  of  one  hundred  emigrants.  The  latest  in- 
telligence from  the  colony  represents  the  condition 
of  things  there  as  flourishing  and  prosperous.  The 
people  have  general  good  health  and  provisions  are 
abundant.  For  the  sake  of  extending  information 
! among  the  colored  people  in  the  state  who  may  be 


INDIANA. 

Currency.  The  Fort  Wayne  Times  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  currency  in  Indiana: 

_ Our  currency  should  find  a place  here,  as  it  has  in 
this  siote  “a  local  habitation,  and  a name.”  “Scrip,” 
“Bank  Scrip,”  “White  Dog,”  “Blue  Dog,”  “Blue 
Pup,”  Paper  of  our  State  Bank,  with  the  specie  pay- 
ing banks  of  Ohio,  and  some  two  or  three  banks  in 
Michigan,  comprise  the  circulating  medium  of  this 
section  of  the  state. 

“Scrip,  Proper,”  was  issued  to  pay  the  domestic 
debt  of  tiie  state,  and  is  now  receivable  for  all  state 
dues,  county  taxes,  and  for  all  trust-fund  loans— in  all 
receipts,  however,  for  taxes,  no  interest  is  allowed. 

“Bank  Scrip,”  was  issued  to  pay  the  State  Bank 
of  Indiana  the  state  indebtedness  to  that  institution, 
for  advances  made  to  canal  contractors. 

“White  Dog,”  is  a scrip  issued  by  the  state  to 
pay  repairs  and  other  expenses  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  east  of  Lafayette.  This  scrip  is  received 
for  Canal  lands  east  of  Tippecanoe,  at  its  face  and 
interest. 

“Blue  Dog,”  issued  for  the  extention  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal  from  Lafayette  to  Terra  Haute, 
based  upon,  and  receivable  for'the  lands  selected  for 
such  extension.  It  was  however,  by  a law  passed  last 
winter,  made  receivable  for  canal  tolls,  on  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal. 

“Blue  Pup,”  is  a shinplaster  currency,  issued  in 
small  sums  by  contractors  on  the  extension,  payable 
in  “Blue  Dog.”  Some  of  this  is  undoubtedly  as  good 
as  the  “Blue  Dog,”  except  its  not  being  received  for 
tolls;  other  of  it  is  unsafe  as  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
issue. 

'I’lie  following  is  the  value  in  this  market: 


Scrip,  old  85  to  90 

Bank  Scrip  gg 

White  Dog,  according  to  date  80  to  90 
Blue  Dog  40 

Blue  Pup 


The  Ohio  and  Michigan  bills  are  as  yet  taken  at 
par;  though  the  banks  of  River  Rasin  and  St.  Clair, 
are  considered  a little  doubtful.  The  latter  is  re- 
deemed by  Smith  ft,  Co.,  merchants  of  this  place,  and 
is  taken  on  deposite  in  small  amounts  by  the  branch 
at  this  place,  of  the  State  Bank.  So  long  as  this  ar- 
rangement exists,  it  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
should  be  taken,  at  par.  We  are  assured  by  Smith  & 
Co.,  that  tiie  bank  is  good. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mormons.  The  Independent  Expositor  says, 
“Orin  Porter  Rockwell,  the  Mormon  confined  in  our 
county  jail  some  time  since  for  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  ex-Governor  Boggs,  was  indicted  by  our 
last  grand  jury  for  escaping  from  the  county  jail 
some  weeks  since,  and  sent  to  Clay  county  for  trial. 
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Owing,  however,  to  some  informality  in  the  proceed- 
ings, he  was  remanded  to  this  county  again  for  trial. 
There  was  not  sufficient  proof  adduced  against  him 
to  justify  an  indictment  for  shooting  ex-Governor 
Boggs;  and  the  grand  jury,  therefore,  did  not  indict 
him  for  that  offence.” 

Course  of  trade.  A letter  from  a house  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  to  a gentleman  in  New  York,  says,  “I 
find  that  the  business  of  this  place  has  fallen  off  at 
least  one-half,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  Hoosier 
trade  from  us  by  the  Wabash  canal.” 

There  are  four  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  or  completion  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois at  the  present  time.  One  at  Chicago,  one  at  Al- 
ton, one  at  Edwardsville,  and  one  in  Shawneetown. 
The  Alton  Telegraph  says,  from  present  appearances, 
the  one  being  erected  at  that  place  will  be  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  religious  edifice  in  the  city. 

Sale  of  Lands.  The  auditor  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois has  given  public  notice  that  he  will  offer  for  sale 
at  Springfield,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next, 
210,000  acres  of  land,  selected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  distribution  law,  lying  in  the  Danville,  Chica- 
go, and  Dixon  districts;  42,000  acres  of  land  entered 
by  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  the  internal  im- 
provement law;  and  also  the  Northern  Cross  rail- 
road, between  Springfield  and  Meredosia,  with  all  the 
buildings,  locomotives,  &c.  The  lands  to  be  sold  in 
eighty  acre  lots,  and  internal  improvement  bonds  and 
scrip  of  the  state  of  Illinois  received  in  payment. 

The  Mormons.  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  ol 
Hancock  county,  held  at  Carthage,  on  the  6th  inst.  it 
was  resolved  to  call  in  the  citizens  ol  the  surrounding 
counties  and  states,  to  assist  them  in  delivering  up  Joe 
Smith,  if  the  governor  of  Illinois  refused  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  The 
meeting  also  determined  to  avenge  with  blood  any 
assaults  made  upon  the  citizens  by  the  Mormons.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  refuse  to  obey  the  officers  elect- 
ed by  the  Mormons,  who  have  complete  control  of 
the  country,  being  a numerical  majority. 

[ M issouri  Reporter. 

Official  returns  of  totes  for  representatives 

TO  CONGRESS — FIRST  DISTRICT. 

1842.  1843, 


Duncan. 

Ford. 

Morrison. 

Smith. 

Alexander, 

274 

165 

50 

224 

Pulaski, 

00 

00 

36 

217 

Union, 

219 

446 

173 

651 

Jackson, 

429 

215 

324 

363 

Perry, 

259 

293 

186 

456 

Randolph, 

601 

564 

689 

729 

Monroe, 

299 

636 

501 

563 

Washington, 

205 

513 

236 

565 

St.  Clair, 

776 

1,576 

1,276 

1,589 

Clinton, 

278 

466 

363 

484 

Bond, 

592 

428 

406 

399 

Madison, 

1,539 

1,006 

1,328 

1,106 

5,471 

6,148 

5,568 

7,346 

Scattering,  177. 

Van  Buren  plurality  1778. 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

McCler- 

Casey. 

nand. 

Johnson, 

156 

377 

221 

329 

Pope, 

524 

44 

90 

242 

Hardin, 

200 

21 

130 

118 

Williamson, 

115 

532 

231 

469 

Gallatin, 

441 

1,160 

396 

1,081 

Franklin, 

95 

532 

175 

537 

Hamilton, 

145 

555 

161 

583 

White, 

605 

538 

670 

602 

Wabash, 

426 

275 

384 

245 

Edwards, 

271 

122 

315 

136 

Wayne, 

199 

447 

208 

512 

Jefferson, 

233 

780 

365 

673 

Marion, 

192 

581 

135 

528 

Massac, 

new  county. 

145 

309 

3,602 

6,011 

3,630 

6,364 

Van  Buren  majority  2,734. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

KaMan. 

Ficklin. 

Cumberland, 

new  county, 

277 

154 

Lawrence, 

400 

403 

373 

493 

Richland, 

242 

201 

249 

287 

Crawford, 

389 

353 

363 

441 

Jasper, 

95 

174 

166 

183 

Effingham, 

56 

293 

65 

323 

Fayette, 

338 

611 

466 

523 

Montgomery, 

387 

362 

313 

463 

Christian, 

187 

196 

196 

171 

Shelby, 

288 

773 

168 

677 

Moultrie, 

new  county. 

181 

158 

Coles, 

1,012 

685 

705 

482 

Clark, 

547 

579 

669 

578 

Clay, 

267 

304 

175 

306 

Edgars 

679 

741 

716 

604 

Macon, 

185 

380 

183 

256 

Platt, 

49 

89 

71 

79 

De  Witt, 

261 

270 

242 

250 

5,382 

6,411 

5,528 

6,425 

Van  Buren  majority  897. 

FOURTH 

DISTRICT. 

Spring. 

Went- 

worth, 

Lake, 

203 

387 

279 

393 

McHenry, 

347 

393 

393 

455 

Boone, 

249 

257 

245 

308 

Cook, 

625 

1328 

891 

1,172 

Kane, 

457 

750 

523 

770 

De  Kalb, 

151 

225 

127 

230 

Du  Page, 

335 

467 

310 

457 

Kendall, 

268 

429 

248 

431 

Grundy, 

38 

162 

56 

90 

La  Salle, 

428 

1,128 

467 

869 

Will, 

465 

756 

479 

529 

Iroquois, 

143 

167 

145 

195 

Livingston, 

53 

99 

66 

111 

McLean, 

509 

424 

475 

371 

Champaign, 

145 

121 

117 

142 

Vermillion, 

968 

445 

830 

706 

Bureau, 

337 

289 

262 

317 

5,743 

7,857 

5,931 

7,552 

Scattering,  1,17,6.  Van  Buren  plurality  1,621. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Brown- 

Doug- 

ing. 

lass. 

Green, 

746 

1,065 

719 

1,198 

Jersey, 

531 

415 

555 

429 

Calhoun, 

192 

171 

188 

222 

Pike, 

1,073 

1,085 

1,391 

1,229 

Adams,  ) 

Marquette,  ) 

1,524 

1,421 

1,560 

1,202 

Brown, 

322 

447 

368 

516 

Schuyler, 

555 

576 

687 

685 

Fulton, 

1,011 

1,193 

1,279 

1,381 

Peoria, 

767 

950 

830 

948 

Macoupin, 

649 

758 

603 

831 

7,372 

7,680 

8,180 

8,631 

Scattering,  451. 

Van  Buren  plurality  451. 

SIXTH 

DISTRICT. 

Walker. 

Hoge. 

Jo  Daviess, 

895 

914 

1,241 

1,218 

Stephenson, 

279 

285 

355 

351 

Winnebago, 

548 

414 

609 

431 

Carroll, 

173 

93 

260 

165 

Ogle, 

479 

278 

467 

315 

Lee, 

238 

238 

223 

29  S 

Whiteside, 

232 

239 

260 

240 

Rock  Island, 

313 

254 

401 

294 

Henry, 

136 

174 

163 

154 

Stark, 

152 

189 

180 

166 

Mercer, 

284 

225 

339 

234 

Henderson, 

254 

227 

309 

235 

Warren, 

455 

383 

475 

441 

Knox, 

519 

593 

709 

629 

McDonough, 

506 

487 

498 

537 

Hancock, 

711 

1,748 

733 

2,088 

6.440 

5,745 

7,222 

7,796 

Scattering,  255. 

Van  Buren  pleurality  574. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Hardin. 

McDou- 

gal. 

Putnam, 

170 

187 

143 

169 

Marshall, 

163 

278 

191 

314 

Woodford, 

160 

287 

191 

314 

Tazewell, 

811 

500 

885 

617 

Mason, 

169 

181 

203 

199 

Menard, 

352 

233 

338 

382 

Cass. 

348 

321 

343 

330 

Morgan, 

1,375 

1,162 

1,413 

1,246 

Scott, 

627 

552 

619 

519 

Logan, 

289 

198 

235 

199 

Sangamon, 

1,588 

1,217 

1,694 

1,190 

6,057 

5,116 

6,230 

5,357 

Whig  plurality  873. 

For 

congress: 

Job,  107- 

-Warren, 

98. 

MICHIGAN. 

Great  tax  sale  in  Michigan.  The  Michigan 
papers  are  filled  with  tax  advertisements  of  the  sale 
on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month-  Sales  take  place 
at  each  county  seat  on  the  same  day.  The  cost  of 
advertising  the  sales  amounts  to  §32,000. 

FLORIDA. 

Great  Storm. — Commercial  Gazelle  office,  Port  Le- 
on, Friday,  Sept.  15,  1843.  Our  city  is  in  ruins!  We 
have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  horrible  storms 
that  it  ever  before  devolved  upon  us  to  chronicle. — 
On  Wednesday  about  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  wind 
commenced  blowing  fresh  from  the  south-east,  bring- 


ing up  a high  tide,  but  nothing  alarming — at  5 P.  M. 
the  wind  lulled  and  the  tide  fell,  the  wealher  still 
continuing  lowering.  At  11  at  night,  the  wind  fresh- 
ened, and  the  tide  commenced  flowing,  and  by  12 
o’clock  it  blew  a perfect  hurricane,  and  the  whole 
town  was  inundated.  The  gale  continued  with  un- 
abated violence  until  2 o’clock,  the  water  making  a 
perfect  breach  ten  feet  deep  over  our  town.  The 
wind  suddenly  lulled  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
came  from  southwest  with  redoubled  violence  and 
blew  till  day  light.  Every  warehouse  in  the  town 
was  laid  flat  with  the  ground,  except  one  Messrs. 
Hamlin  & Snell’s,  and  a part  of  that  also  fell.  Near- 
ly every  dwelling  was  thrown  from  its  foundation, 
and  many  of  them  crushed  to  atoms.  The  loss  of 
property  is  immense.  Every  inhabitant  participated 
in  Ihe  loss  more  or  less.  None  have  escaped,  many 
with  only  the  clothes  they  stand  in.  St.  Marks  suf- 
fered in  the  like  proportion  with  ourselves.  But  our 
losses  are  nothing  compared  with  those  at  the  light- 
house. Every  building  but  the  light-house  gone — 
and  dreadful  to  relate  fourteen  lives  lost!  and  among 
them  some  of  our  most  valued  citizens.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  estimate  the  loss  of  each  individual  at  this 
time,  but  shall  reserve  it  until  our  feelings  will  bet- 
ter enable  us  to  investigate  it.  Below  we  give  a list 
of  these  drowned,  so  far  as  heard  from: 

Jlt.Port  Leon.  A crazy  negro  boy  belonging  to 
Tallahassee. 

Jit  the  Light  House.  Capt.  M.  C.  Robertson,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  and  a child  of  Dr.  Tradewell’s- 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  a portrait  painter  from  Tallahassee- 

A child  of  R.  V.  Buffins.  and  five  negroes. 

Those  saved  are  Captain  Hungerford,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  Dr.  Tradewell’s  youngest  child, 
Messrs.  Oglesbee,  Blethen,  and  Kennedy,  pilots  and 
five  negroes. 

Our  citizens  are  now  out,  looking  for  any  that  may 
have  escaped,  and  to  bring  the  bodies  of  those  that  may  . 
be  found.  Such  a total  destruction  of  property  ne- 
ver has  occurred  in  our  place. 

Our  loss  is  estimated  at  §250.000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  learned  that  the 
family  of  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  living  on  Shell  Point, 
wife,  children,  and  five  or  six  negroes,  all  perished. 
Mr.  Walker  himself  escaped  by  clinging  to  the  bran- 
ches of  a tree,  till  the  waters  subsided. 

It  is  also  staled  that  there  are  several  other  per- 
sons living  at  this  point,  who  have  not  been  heard 
from,  and  of  whose  safety  great  doubts  are  entertained. 

There  are  also  several  families  from  this  county, 
in  summer  quarters  on  James’  Island,  on  whose  ac- 
count much  anxiety  is  felt.  Indeed  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  the  height  to  which  the 
tide  rose,  that  our  imagination  can  scarcely  fix  li- 
mits to  its  ravages. 

Cedar  Keys,  Apalachicola,  St.  Joseph,  can  scarce- 
ly have  escaped  without  much  damage. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  29th  says:  “By 
the  latest  accounts  we  learn  that  the  storm  was  com- 
paratively light  at  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph.  The 
rail  road  suspension  bridge  which  was  carried  away 
at  St.  Marks  was  found  in  good  condition  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river.  No  lives  were  lost  at  the  latter 
place.  Though  the  storm  Was  felt  with  great  seve- 
rity at  Tallahassee,  no  buildings  of  value  were  se- 
riously damaged  in  that  vicinity.  The  families  who 
had  taken  up  a summer  residence  on  St.  James’s  Is- 
land are  safe  and  uninjured.  The  light-house  on 
Dog  Island  is  gone.  In  Gadsden  county  the  storm 
was  not  severe,  and  no  damage  is  known  to  have 
been  sustained  except  the  somewhat  hasty  and  un- 
timely gleaning  of  the  cotton  fields.  The  Tallahas- 
see Star  says  there  seems  to  be  a unanimous  deter- 
mination to  abandon  the  site  of  Port  Leon  for  a 
town — that  no  one  talks  of  remaining  there,  and  that 
it  is  not  probable  the  rail  road  (part  of  which  has  been 
torn  up)  will  be  re-laid  further  than  St.  Marks  river. 

WISCONSIN. 

Emigration.  So  great  is  the  lush  of  emigration 
to  Wisconsin  that  the  Milwaukie  Courier  says  that 
it  is  anticipated  the  farmers  will  have  a home  mar- 
ket for  nearly  all  their  surplus  productions  this  year, 
which  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  remunerating  prices, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  eastern  market. 

OREGON. 

Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  Fort 
Platte,  La  Ramee  Forke,  July  8lli,  1843.  Here  we  are, 
at  this  point  of  our  long  travel,  in  entire  safety.  From 
here  we  shall  stait  in  an  hour  for  the  Black  Hills, 
Green  river,  the  Sweetwater,  and  the  Wind  River 
mountains,  having  twenty  or  thirty  day’s  travel  still 
before  us.  We  shall  then  spend  a short  time  at  some 
favorable  location  among  the  mountains,  and  com- 
mence our  return  in  August.  I cannot  now  trust  my- 
self to  speak  of  the  grandeur,  sublimity,  soft  beauty, 
and  appalling  wildness — all  of  which  have  been 
passing,  like  a many-changing  panorama,  before  me 
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for  the  last  forty-seven  clays;  I cannot  treat  so  en- 
grossing a theme  hurriedly,  and  wdl  only  tell  you 
that  we  are  now  in  t lie  land  of  the  Cheyennes,  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  us  is  an  encampment  of  some 
four  hundred  lodges,  numbering  ahout  one  thousand 
warriors.  We  are  ninety-three  strong,  well  armed 
and  provisioned,  and  mean  to  march  through  them 
with  all  ease  and  confidence.  We  have  passed 
through  one  buffalo  region,  and  are  now  without 
fresh  meat;  but  as  we  were  industrious  in  drying  the 
animal’s  flesh  while  we  were  killing  a dozen  a day, 
our  stores  are  still  quite  equal  to  our  apeptites.  In 
three  or  four  days  we  shall  again  be  among  the  un- 
tamed lordsof  the  mountains  and  prairie  w astes, where 
we  shall  find  them  swarming  in  denser  numbers  than 
ever. 

The  Catholic,  priests  that  I told  you  of  are  still  with 
us,  travelling  to  their  new  settlement  among  the  con- 
verted Flatheads,  and  w e have  what  1 am  sure  must 
be  new  in  this  far  western  wilderness — early  mass  in 
camp  every  Sunday  morning. 

One  of  our  companions  was  lost  from  camp  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Plulle,  for  four  days,  having  lost 
his  horse,  coal,  and  blankets,  and  wandering  barefoot- 
ed about  the  prairie.  He  was  found  at  last,  and  his 
story,  which  is  of  the  liveliest  interest,  you  shall  know' 
hereafter.  Fifteen  of  us,  tortured  with  thirst,  were 
riding  away  in  search  of  the  river,  galloping  and  yell- 
ing like  Indians,  when  he,  being  alone  in  a distant 
hollow,  took  us  for  real  red  men,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  we  and  the  whole  camp  moved  completely 
out  of  his  sight  or  knowledge.  Every  soul  of  us  had 
given  him  up  as  butchered  by  the  Sioux,  when  he 
was  at  length  fortunately  found. 

We  are  all  just  reviving  from  a munificent  and 
magnificent  jollification  that  we  had  upon  our  even 
glorious  fourth  of  July!  What  do  you  think  of  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding,  Rhine  wine  (three  dozen) 
milk  punch,  Jtlinny  Warki  (a  la  Sioux)  corn  dodgers, 
(a  la  hunter)  all  the  choice  parts  of  the  buffalo, 
cooked  in  the  best  known  sty  le,  and  every  thing  really 
and  truly  superb.  The  “stars  and  stripes”  were 
raised  in  mid-camp  at  sunrise,  saluted  by  three  vol- 
leys of  thirty  rifles,  and  three  loud  cheers. 

We  may  reach  Independence  by  the  20th  of  Ucto- 
ber,  and  then,  be  sure  of  it,  [ shall  be  home,  as  the 
saying  aptly  suits,  “by  the  first  boat.”  Our  travel 
thus  far  lias  been  so  prosperous,  that  any  prospect  of 
being  necessitated  to  winter  in  the  mountains  is  now 
removed,  and  in  sixty  days  we  shall  be  preparing  “to 
go  east.” 

The  Oregon  emigrants  (nine  hundred  souls,  two 
hundred  wagons,  and  some  six  or  eight  hundred  head 
of  cattle)  are  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  behind  us.  Of 
them  1 shall  have  a deal  to  tell  you.  Fortune  and 
friendship  crown  you.  Good-bye,  M.  C.  F. 

From  tiie  Mountains.  We  have  been  favored 
with  tile  perusal  of  a private  letter  from  Lieut’s  Fort, 
dated  July  26.  The  writer  is  one  of  Mr.  Fiizpa- 
trick’s  party  arid  says  that  thus  far  their  trip  has  been 
a severe  one.  The  party  has  been  delayed  since  the 
14th  inst.  waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Freeinont,  who 
lei t Ihem  on  the  17th  of  June  with  13  men.  After 
progressing  ahead  some  distance,  despatched  an  ex- 
press back  requesting  the  rear  party  with  Fitzpatrick 
not  to  move  until  he  joined  them,  alleging  as  a rea- 
son that  there  were  hostile  Mexicans  on  the  line  of 
their  route.  On  the  morning  of  the  date  of  the  letter, 
the  writer  says  they  were  dividing  into  two  parties 
again,  with  the  intention  of  meeting  at  Fort  Flail, 
Oregon,  in  about  40  days.  Fitzpatrick’s  party  in- 
tended crossing  the  Pialte  that  morning,  and  would 
take  up  the  line  of  march  over  the  mountains.  He 
speaks  of  a slight  dilliculty  with  the  Indians,  but  fur- 
nishes no  particulars,  [if.  Louis  Repub.  Sept.  Sib. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IRISH  REPEAL  CONVENTION  AT  N.  YORK. 
A “National  Repeal  Convention”  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  l tie  various  repeal  associations  throughout 
the  United  States,  assembled  at  the  Tabernacle  at 
New  York  on  the  20th  inst.  On  calliug  over  the  de- 
legates, it  was  found  that  the  following  states  were 
represented;  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania' 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina' 
Georgia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Michigan.  There 
were  betwen  four  arid  five  hundred  delegates  present, 
of  w horn  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  had  U^e  lar- 
gest number — Mr.  Bartley  O’Connor,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of 
the  delegates,  which  occupied  upwards  of  tvyp  hours, 
The  Hon.  John  McKeon  was  then  chosen  chairman 
pro  lem  lor  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  convention. 

The  chairman  proceeded  to  call  over  the  various 
associations  represented,  forty  four  in  number,  and 
each  having  named  one,  the  gepjlemen  thus  named 
were  declared  a committee  to  select  candidates  for 


the  offices  of  the.  convention.  The  convention  then 
(half  past  three)  adjourned  to  meet  at  4 o’clock. 

On  assembling  at  4 o’clock,  the  following  names 
were  presented: 

For  President,  ROBERT  TYLER. 

Vice  Presidents — 

Maine — Patrick  J.  Divine. 

Massachusetts — Walter  J.  Walsh. 

Rhode  Island — Tlios.  Mooney. 

Connecticut — Thos.  D.  McGee. 

New  York — John  McKeon. 

New  Jersey — Johu  Ledwith. 

Maryland — Francis  Gallagher. 

North  Carolina — Dr.  Moriarty. 

Delaware — Win.  R.  Chandler. 

District  of  Columbia — James  Hoban. 

Pennsylvania — William  A.  Stokes. 

Michigan — Mitchell  Acker. 

Georgia — Michael  Dillon. 

Secretaries — E.  S.  Derry,  Samuel  Wood,  E.  J. 
Chaisty,  B.  O’Connor,  Eugene  Casserly. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  without  one  dissenting 
voice.  &c.  All  the  vice  presidents  were  elected 
without  opposition.  When  the  name  of  Wm.  Wallace 
was  called  as  a secretary,  much  opposition  was  evin- 
ced, and  a division  of  tiie  house  was  called  on  his 
name.  The  nomination  was  rejected  by  a vote  of 
ayes  71,  noes  120.  The  name  of  Edmund  S.  Derry 
was  proposed  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

Thos.  O’Connor  was  added  to  the  vice  presidents 
by  an  unanimous  vote,  a-  also  Messrs.  John  Colwell, 
Plugh  Maitland,  and  Gen.  O’Donnell. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  escort  Mr.  Tyler  to 
the  chair,  which  was  performed. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  moved  to  the 
Hon.  John  McKeon  by  G.  Melville,  Esq.,  for  the 
ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  performed 
the  duties  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  McKeon  said  he  would  notallow  such  a vote 
to  pass,  as  they  came  here  not  to  compliment  each 
other,  but  for  a higher  and  nobler  purpose.  He  hoped 
that  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn.  The  motion 
was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  officers  then 
took  their  stations.  On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Tyler 
thanked  the  convention  in  a neat  speech,  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  The  chair  then  appointed  com- 
mittees to  draft  an  address  and  resolutions,  and  a 
committee  to  prepare  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
convention,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  next  day. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a resolution  for  the 
establishment  of  a National  Executive  committee, 
consisting  of  five  members  from  five  different  states, 
was  offered  by  Charles  O’Connor  Esq.  and  carried. — 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed:— from  Massachusetts,  John  VV.  James;  from 
New  York,  John  McKeon;  from  Pennsylvania,  John 
Binris,  from  Maryland,  Hugh  Jenkins;  from  District 
of  Columbia,  Jas.  Hoban. 

Third  and  last  day.  The  convention  assembled  a- 
greably  to  adjournment,  arid  at  10  o’clock  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  the  president. 

The  committee  on  addresses  reported,  through 
their  chairman,  B.  F.  O’Connor,  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  U.  States,  which  he  read,  and  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  John  McKeon,  it  was  referred 
to  the  National  Executn  e committee  for  publication. 

A resolution  of  thanks  to  Robt.  Tyler,  E-q.,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Hon.  J.  McKeon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jarvis  of  Boston,  offered  a series  of  resolutions, 
composed  of  the  queen’s  late  speech,  so  worded  as  to 
reverse  the  sentiments.  Adopted  with  acclamation. 

Any  quantity  of  resolutions  were  then  presented, 
and  disposed  of. 

At.  twelve  o’clock,  a motion  was  made  to  adjourn, 
sine  die. 

President  Tylqr  a.cose  and  said,  that  before  putting 
the  motion  for  adjournment  be  must  heg  leave  to  re- 
turn his  sincere  thinks  feu;  a,U  the  lpndness  and  for- 
bearance which  bad  been  extended  towards  him, — 
He  had  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  with  strict  urtparMality.  He  would  not 
detain  the  convention  with  his  remarks,  and  could 
onjy  say,  simply  and  unaffectedly^  that  he  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness  and  respect,  and  for  the  hon- 
ors they  had  conferred,  and  of  which  he  felt  himself 
unworthy.  The  feelings  of  a repealer  were  as  warm 
(n  his  heart  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  chair  as  at  the 
time  of  assuming  it;  and  he  thought  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  he  might  safely  prophecy  to  the  friends 
of  repeal,  that  the  hour  was  near  at  hand  when  their 
desires  should  he  accomplished.  He  was  convinced 
that  ere  a year  rolled  round,  ere  another  gloripus 
September  should  pour  its  bright  and  beaming  light 
upon  the  thousands  on  the  face  of  this  great  and  glo- 
rious earth,  that  the  great  battle  would  be  fought,  the 
great  victory  won,  and  Ireland,  have  ended  her  weary 
but  glorious  ra  arch,  and  assumed  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  indepeudeace.  (Qreat  ap- 
plause.) 


After  a few  more  remarks,  he  again  thanked  the 
convention  for  their  liberal  kindness,  and  put  the. 
motion  for  adjournment,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously and  Ihe  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

After  the  adjournment,  “three  cheers  for  the 
cause”  were  proposed  and  given — three  more  for 
Dan’l.  O’Connell,  and  three  for  Robt.  Tyler. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  That 
eminent  German  hierologist,  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  this  time 
employed  in  Egypt  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  and 
who  dates  his  letter  at  Gizeh,  “at  the  foot  of  the  py- 
ramid of  Cheops,”  says: 

“We  arrived  here  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
here  we  have  passed  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. — 
But  who  can  foretell  the  extent  of  the  rich  harvest 
we  may  reap  on  this  earliest  scene  of  the  history  of 
mankind?  It  is  incredible  how  little  this  spot  has  been 
explored,  though  more  visited  than  any  other  part  of 
Egpyt.” 

* * * * The  best  maps  of  this  site  hitherto  pro 
duced  represent  two  tombs  besides  the  pyramids, 
having  particular  inscriptions  and  figures.  Now,  we 
have  drawn  a minute  topographical  plan  of  the  whole 
monumental  plain,  and  on  this  plan  there  are  mark- 
ed, independently  of  the  pyramids,  forty-five  tombs, 
whose  occupants  I have  ascertained  by  the  inscrip- 
tions. There  are  altogether  eighty-two  tombs,  which, 
on  account  of  their  inscriptions  or  other  peculiari- 
ties, demand  particular  attention.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twelve,  which  belong  to  a later  period, 
all  these  tombs  were  erected  contemporaneously  with 
or  soon  after  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid,  and 
consequently  their  dates  throw  an  invaluable  light  on 
Ihe  study  of  human  civilization  in  the  most  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  * * * The  sculptures  in  re- 

lief  are  surprisingly  numerous,  and  represent  whole 
figures,  some  Ihe  size  of  life,  and  others  of  various 
dimensions.  * * * The  paintings  are  on  hack 

grounds  of  the  finest  chalk.  They  are  numerous  and 
beautiful  beyond  conception — as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if 
finished  yesterday.  The  pictures  and  sculpture  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  (lie  deceased  persons,  whose 
wealth  in  cattle,  fish,  boats,  servants,  &c.  is  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator. — 
All  this  gives  an  insight  into  the  details  of  private 
life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  * * * * By 
the  help  of  these  inscriptions  I think  I could,  without 
difficulty,  make  a Court  Calendar  of  the  reign  of 
King  Cheops.  * * * * In  some  instances  1 have 
traced  the'graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even 
great-grandson — all  that  now  remains  of  the  distin- 
guished families  which  five  thousand  years  ago  form- 
ed the  nobility  of  the  land.  * * * * I now  em- 

ploy daily  fifty  or  sixty  men  in  digging  and  other 
kinds  of  labor,  and  a large  excavation  has  been  made 
in  front  of  the  grand  Sphynx.” 

From  this  account  of  the  actual  state  of  Egyptian 
researches,  we  perceive  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  more  extensive  discoveries  than  have  yet  been 
made;  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  those  alrea- 
dy before  the  public  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage us  in  our  researches.  A writer,  whom  I have 
before  cited,  has  condensed  from  Roselliniand  other 
hierologists  the  following  remarks: 

“Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters,  ar- 
chitects, physicians,  must  return  to  Egypt  to  learn 
the  origin  of  language  and  writing — of  the  calendar 
and  solar  motion — of  the  art  of  cutting  granite  with 
a copper  chisel,  and  of  giving  elasticity  to  a copper 
sword — of  making  glass  with  the  variegated  hues  of 
the  rainbow — of  moving  single  blocks  of  polished 
syenite,  nine  hundred  tons  in  weight,  for  any  distance, 
by  land  and  water — of  building  arches,  round  and 
pointed,  with  masonic  precision  unsurpassed  at  the 
present  day,  and  antecedent,  by  two  thousand  years, 
lo  the  v loaca  Maxima  of  Rome — of  sculpturing 
Qoric  column  a thousand  years  hefore  the  Dorians 
are  known  in  history— -of  fi-esco.  painting  in  impe- 
rishable colors-— and  of  practical  knowledge  in  ana- 
tomy. 

“Every  craftsman  can.  behold,  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, he  progress  of  his  art  four  thousand  years 
ago;  and  whether  it  be  a wheelwright  building  a 
chariot;  a shoemaker  drawing  his  twine;  a leather 
cutter  using  the  selfsame  form  of  knife  of  old  as  is 
considered  the  best  form  novy;  a weaver  throwing 
the  sgme  Rand  shuttle;  a whitesmith  using  that  iden- 
tical form  of  blow-pipe  but  lately  recognised  to  be 
the  most  efficient;  the  seal  engraver  cutting,  in  hie- 
roglyphics, such  names  as  SJiafoo's,  above  tour  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago;  or  even  the  poulterer, 
removing  the  pip  from  geese;  all  these  and  many 
more  evidences  of  Egyptian  priority  now  require  but 
a glance  at  the  plates  of  Rosellini.”* 

To  this  catalogue  of  Egyptian  arts  a long  addition 
might  be  made  of  monuments  descriptive  ofthegold- 

*Mr.  Gliddon’a  printed  lectures,  referred  lo  04  p-  8. 
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smiths  and  jewellers’  work,  instrumental  music, 
singing,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  including 
children’s  games,  like  some  of  the  present  day,  the 
tasteful  furniture  oftheir  houses;  ship  building:  draw- 
ings in  natural  history,  so  true  to  life  that  the  French 
naturalists,  by  means  of  them,  instantly  recognised 
the  several  species  of  Egyptian  birds  designated  by 
them;  and  of  numberless  other  branches  of  art,  which 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  particularize. 

Can  we  wonder,  then  at  the  high  eulogium  which 
I have  before  cited  from  the  Scriptures,  on  the  great 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  that  he  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;  or  at  the  still  higher 

Eanegyric  on  King  Solomon,  whose  wisdom  is  said  to 
ave  excelled  “all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt?”  Can  wef 
any  longer  feel  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Cham- 
pollion,  when,  on  landing  for  the  first  time  in  Egypt,  I j p a.  Symonds,  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 


his  hand  to  the  Arabs,  is  neither  beaten  to  death  nor 
hung,  which  is  a miracle;  and  after  having  lived 
through  the  most  curious  romance  of  adventures 
which  could  be  imagined,  this  Don  Quixote  without 
a squire,  this  propagandist  of  fanaticism,  comes  back 
to  London,  white  and  bronzed.  [Boston  Mv. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE.  We  have  seen  a 
copy  of  the  address  of  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq..  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
to  the  society  at  their  last  anniversary  meeting.  It 
is  preceded  by  addresses  by  the  president  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  two  gold  medals  awarded  by  the  society, 
to  two  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
j in  advancing  geographical  science.  The  first  of  these 
had  been  voted  by  the  council  of  the  society,  to  Lt. 


jie  knelt  to  the  ground  and  kissed  the  soil?  In  his 
own  glowing  language,  after  traversing  that  country 
of  wonders  and  arriving  at  the  monuments  of  Kar- 
nak,  he  says:  “All  that  I had  seen,  appeared  miser- 

able in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  conceptions  by 
which  1 was  surrounded  at  Karnak.  I shall  take  care 
not  to  describe  any  thing;  for,  either  my  description 
would  not  express  the  thousandth  part  of  what  ought 
to  be  said,  or,  if  1 drew  but  a faint  sketch  of  it,  I 
should  be  set  down  for  an  enthusiast,  or  perhaps  for 
a madman. 

+1  Kings,  iv,  30. 

ILettres  ecrites  d’Egypte  ct  de  Nubie  en  lS28et  1829, 
par  Champollion  Le  Jeune,  page  98,8  vo.  Paris,  1833. 


MR.  BORROW.  Of  Mr.  Borrow,  the  author  of 
the  Bible  in  Spain,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  gives 
this  account,  taken  from  an  article  from  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes: 

“Mr.  Borrow,  says  the  writer,  M.  Philarete  Chas- 
les,  was  originally,  J believe,  a horse  jockey  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind;  since  then,  a puritanical  devotion 
having  seized  him,  he  has  travelled  over  the  world  to 
spread  the  gospel  light  among  the  Greeks,  Papists, 
Ottomans,  Barbarians,  and  Zincali.  To  gain  souls 
for  Calvin,  to  conquer  horses  and  infidels,  and  to 
wander  over  plains,  marshes  and  forests,  are  his  fa- 
vorite pleasures.  A Don  Quixote  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  an  English  Don  Quixote,  he  travelled  as  a 
colporteur  among  the  Alpujarras,  at  Cintra,  Ceuta, 
Merida,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
the  Douro,  with  a cargo  of  Bibles;  some  in  Arabic, 
and  others  in  the  Bohemian  tongue — not  that  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  that  of  Hindostan  (Zincali.)  Can  you 
think  of  any  oddity  more  strange  than  this? 

With  a vigorous  nature,  a well  tempered  soul,  an 
uncommon  courage,  and  a burning  curiosity  mingled 
with  a lively  taste  for  adventures  and  even  for  dan- 
gers, a polyglot  mind  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  Mr. 
Borrow  understood  Persian,  Arabic,  German,  Dutch, 
Russian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Irish, 
Norwegian,  and  the  old  Scandinavian,  not  to  men- 
tion Gaelic,  Kymricor  Welsh,  Sanscrit,  and  Zincali, 
the  language  of  the  gypsies.  He  is  an  athletic  man, 
thirty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  with  a bright  black 
eye,  his  brow  already  covered  with  a frost  of  pre- 
mature white  hair,  and  an  olive  complexion,  as  if  he 
belonged  originally  to  that  Indian  race  of  whom  he 
is  the  chronicler  and  friend. 

He  was  born  at  Norfolk,  and  found  himself,  no 
one  knows  how,  and  he  does  not  tell,  in  the  midst  of 
gypsies,  blacksmiths,  fortune-tellers,  rope-dancers, 
horse-jockeys,  old-clothes  merchants,  and  beggars 
from  Egypt,  who  inhabited  this  city  and  its  environs. 
From  these  honorable  instructors,  he  received  at  an 
early  age  his  first  knowledge  of  gibberish,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Zincali  language,  and  hereditary  re- 
ceipts relative  to  the  rearing  and  support  of  horses. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  went  through 
the  university  course,  studied  diligently  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  made  frequent  excursions  into 
the  highlands  to  learn  Gaelic  thoroughly.  What  be- 
came of  him  afterwards,  no  one  knows.  His  friends 
say  he  sowed  his  wild  oats,  or  as  the  French  say, 
i l jttail  sa  gousse.  Some  pretend  that  the  turf  and 
the  occupations  of  a jockey  never  ha<}  a more  zea- 
lous servant.  He  bought  and  sold  horses,  bet,  won, 
lost,  and  probably  ran,  at  Newcastle  or  Derby.  This 
portion  of  hjs  life  lies  in  the  shade;  he  afterwards 
re-appeared,  and  we  find  him  suddenly  converted 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  a 
company  organized  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bible. 
He  travels  over  the  world,  and  leaves  on  his  route 
Bibles  by  thousands.  When  he  had  seen  Asia  and 
Africa,  it  appears  to  him  that  Spain  and  Portugal, 
those  two  old  ramparts  of  Catholicism,  are  countries 
new  and  curious  to  visit;  he  pounces  upon  them, 
Calvinistic  Bible  in  hand,  is  imprisoned,  beaten,  pur- 
sued; he  persists,  lives  in  the  woods  with  banditti,  in 
caverns  with  gypsies,  in  garrets  with  picaros , braves 
the  Alcaldes,  shows  his  contempt  for  curates;  mocks 
at  ministers;  leagues  himself  with  the  Jews,  offers 


in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  making  some 
important  geographical  surveys  in  Syria,  during  the 
year  1841.  Among  these  services  was  the  triangu- 
lation of  the  country  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  also 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Safeb,  and  Lake  Tiberias,  with 
intermediate  triangles  to  connect  the  two  lines.  He 
also,  by  means  of  an  eighth  inch  theodolite,  ascer- 
tained the  difference  of  level  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  between  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  result  of  this 
survey  was,  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  1312.2  feet,  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  398. 98  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  remarkable  fact  of  the  great 
depression  of  these  inland  seas  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  ha3 
not  been  before  established  with  the  same  degree  of 


precision. 

The  services  for  which  the  medal  was  awarded  to 


Mr.  Eyre  were  various  discoveries  in  Australia,  arid 
particularly  an  arduous  journey  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand miles  through  Southern  Australia  from  Port 
Lincoln  to  King  George’s  Sound,  half  of  which  region 
he  found  entirely  destitute  of  water  and  herbage. — 
The  medals  were  received,  in  the  absence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  they  were  awarded,  by  friends  in 
their  behalf. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president  begins  with 
obituary  notices  of  several  members  and  correspon- 
dents of  the  society,  and  persons  whose  names  are  in 
other  W3ys  connected  with  geographical  science. — 
Among  the  persons  who  had  died  since  the  preced- 
ing anniversary,  and  of  whom  honorable  mention  is 
made,  are  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  Rev.  E.  T. 
Daniel,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Lieut.  Welsted,  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  the  Chevalier  T.  O.  Bronsted,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Friederichstahl,  Capt.  T^reycint,  and  others. — 
After  this  respectful  notice  of  his  fellow  laborers  in 
the  science,  the  president  proceeded  to  give  a review 
of  the  progress  of  geography  during  the  year,  first  in 
Great  Britain,  next  in  the  most  of  the  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  then  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

In  England  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  surveys  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrogra- 
phical office  of  the  admiralty  and  also  in  the  ord- 
nance survey.  The  Hydrographical  office  of  the 
admiralty  has  published  during  the  year  thirty  charts, 
viz:  five  sheets  of  the  coast  of  China,  twelve  of  the 
British  Isle,  six  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  seven  of 
North  America.  Captain  Sir  E.  Belcher  has  sur- 
veyed Honkong,  w'hich  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, and  also  the  Canton  river  from  Canton  to  Lintin. 
Captains  Kellett  and  ColJison  have  surveyed  the 
whole  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  and  the  river 
Yang-tse-kiang.  Capt.  F.  W.  F.  Owen,  of  the  stea- 
mer Columbia,  is  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  engaged  in 
making  a survey  of  that  bay,  and  of  the  navigable 
part  of  St.  John  river.  Some  notice  is  given  of  the 
further  discoveries  of  Captains  Ross  and  Crozier,  of 
the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror  in  the  Southern  Polar 
regions.  They  had  returned  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, after  a second  attempt  to  penetrate  the  bar- 
rier of  ice  which  surrounds  the  pole,  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  a few  miles  farther  south  than 
in  their  first  season.  They  had  sent  home  a large 
series  of  magnetic  observations,  and  were  to  leave 
the  Falklands  in  November  last,  to  endeavor  to  reach 
the  Polar  land  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which 
they  had  made  their  previous  attempt.  If  Capt.  Ross 
found  means  of  securing  his  ships  in  safety  during 
the  winter,  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  there  until 
January  next,  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  hand  for  a 
further  prosecution  of  his  inquiries;  but  if  not  he  would 
return  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  Norway  much  was  done  in  the  triangulation  of 
the  country  in  combination  with  the  Swedish  trian- 
gles, and  in  survey  of  the  coast.  A number  of  im- 
portant maps  of  ihese  and  other  surveys  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  government  of  Denmark  has  published 
a continuation  of  statistical  tables  of  the  country, 
and  several  maps  and  charts  of  some  importance  are 


in  progress.  The  Ireland  Literary  Society  is  pub- 
lishing a map  of  that  island,  partly  founded  upon 
new  measurements.  In  Russia  has  appeared  Mr. 
Murchison’s  map  of  the  Ural,  and  also  two  or  three 
books  of  travels.  In  Prussia  a great  number  of  val- 
uable geographical  works  have  appeared  within  the 
past  year,  particularly  maps  and  travels.  The  spe- 
cial maps  of  Prussia  are  carried  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  daily  corrections  and  improvements 
are  made,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  m correct- 
ed impressions  of  sheets  before  published.  Many 
maps  and  other  publications  have  also  appeared  in 
other  countries  of  Germany.  In  Belgium,  Mr.  Dally 
is  continuing  the  publication  of  his  Elements  of  the 
History  of  the  Human  Race,  in  relation  to  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  at  different  epochs,  and  also 
the  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  being  the  voy- 
ages and  travels  of  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
w’orld,  in  16  volumas,  with  600  engravings.  Some 
very  complete  maps  have  also  appeared  in  Belgium. 
Several  geographical  works  of  some  importance  have 
appeared  in  France,  and  also  in  Italy,  particularly  in 
Naples  and  Sardinia. 

A large  number  of  works  of  a considerable  degree 
of  interest  have  appeared  in  relation  to  Asia,  embrac- 
ing almost  every  district  of  it — a number  of  geogra- 
phical discoveries  have  been  made  in  Africa,  and 
several  expeditions  are  now  on  foot  in  that  country, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  geography 
of  South  America.  These,  although  noticed  in  some 
detail  in  the  address,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over 
w ithout  particular  mention.  The  survey  thus  given 
of  the  advance  in  geographical  knowledge  within 
the  year,  is  a very  elaborate  and  quite  satisfactory 
one.  It  shows  that  although  no  brilliant  discoveries 
had  been  made  within  the  year,  much  had  beer! 
done  to  add  to  the  stores  of  accurate  knowledge,  in 
this  wide  and  important  field  of  inquiry.  We  re- 
gret that  the  learned  and  indefatigable  president 
could  find  so  little  worthy  of  notice  of  the  labors  of 
our  own  countrymen.  We  cannot,  however,  charge 
him  with  any  neglect  or  oversight  of  any  thing  im- 
portant which  has  come  to  light  within  the  period 
under  review'.  The  fruits  of  Mr.  Stephens’  labors  in 
Central  America  are  appropriately  noticed,  and  some 
less  important  works  are  briefly  mentioned. 

[Boston  Weekly  Messenger. 


THE  NEW  MOTIVE  FOWER. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  .advertiser. 

The  invention  of  Dr.  Drake,  which  has  been  for 
a few  weeks  past  exhibited  in  this  city,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  value.  The  many  difficulties  that 
attend  the  use  of  steam  as  an  agent,  the  immense 
space  which  the  machinery,  the  boilers,  and  the  fur- 
naces require,  the  great  expense  of  fuel  and  the  dan- 
ger of  explosion,  have  long  rendered  a substitute 
possessing  not  these  difficulties  a desideratum  to  engi- 
neers and  those  interested  in  machinery.  That  sub- 
stitute has  at  length  been  found.  After  years  of  ap- 
plication, and  after  surmounting  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties, Dr.  Drake  has  at  length  carried  out  his  design, 
and  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  labors  crowned 
with  success.  He  has  constructed  an  engine  of 
three  horse  power,  and  finds  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
fully  realized  in  its  operation.  It  will  be  well  to  slate 
in  what  respects  this  invention  is  superior  to  the 
steam  engine.  Firstly,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
less.  To  prove  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  that 
when  the  common  resinous  gas  is  used,  the  engine 
consumes  a quantity  equal  to  one  pound  and  a half  of 
resin  per  hour.  A three  horse  power  engine  consum- 
ing one  pound  and  a half  of  a very  cheap  fuel  per 
hour!  Secondly,  the  dange'r  of  explosion  is  entirely 
removed,  no  boiler  or  furnace  being  required.  Third- 
ly, it  does  not  occupy  half  the  space  that  a steam  en- 
gine of  the  same  power  would  require.  These  are  but 
a few  of  its  advantages,  and  they  are  those  which 
upon  first  sight  must  be  obvious  to  every  beholder; 
but  to  one  who  inspects  the  engine  closely,  and  with 
a view  to  its  practical  use,  many  others  equally  im- 
portant appear. 

The  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  war  steamers 
has  been  the  exposed  situation  of  the  pipes.  The 
failure  of  the  plan  of  lateral  chimnies  on  board  the 
Missouri  has  proved  the  impossibility  of  placing  them 
out  of  danger  in  ships  propelled  by  a steam  engine. 
But  the  engine  of  Dr.  Drake,  when  its  natural  and 
appropriate  fuel  is  used,  (being  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  lard  combined  with  a small  portion  of  whiskey,) 
requires  no  furnace,  and  consequently  no  pipe.  A 
ship,  then,  supplied  with  this  invention,  with  the  pad- 
dles placed  in  the  stern  or  under  water,  as  in  the  re- 
cent inventions  of  Erirsson  and  others,  would  present 
precisely  the  same  appearance  as  a common  vessel; 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience  would  be  felt  from 
the  machinery,  which  might  be  placed  entirely  below 
decks,  so  as  to  be  out  of  all  danger  from  shot.  Re- 
turning now  to  the  matter  of  economy,  this  is  a fact 
that  to  some  will  doubtless  appear  strange  and  incre- 
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flible.  To  set  the  machine  in  motion  requires  the 
space  of  one  minute.  If  it  were  necessary  for  a ship 
to  stop,  even  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  the'ma- 
chinery  being  stopped,  there  would  be  no  consumption 
of  fuel,  arid  in  one  minute’s  time  after  the  order  to 
proceed  is  given  she  is  again  in  motion.  Therefore 
all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  when  the  vessel 
stops  keeping  up  steam,  is  avoided.  I have  not  at- 
tempted to  give  a description  of  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion. I have  been  compelled  also  to  take  a most  cur- 
sory view  of  its  advantages,  but  I hope  that  ere  long 
these  will  be  fully  stated  by  one  more  competent  to 
the  task.  W . H.  A. 

GOSPEL-  London  Society  for  its  propagation 
in  foreign  parts.  The  following  appeal  has  been 
circulated  on  behalf  of  the  church  and  its  missions 
in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  em- 
pire: “The  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts  most  earnestly  desires  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  duty  of  making  increased  provision 
for  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  that  exist  in  the 
colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  of  the  British  em- 
pire. That  empire  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  tide  of  emigration  continues  to  flow  to 
British  America  and  Australia;  tens  of  thousands  of 
poor  laborers  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Cana- 
da, without  churches,  or  clergymen,  or  schools; 
while  the  Australian  settlement,  originally  designed 
for  a small  number  of  convicts,  have  grown  up  ra- 
pidly into  populous  colonies,  nearly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  religion  and  moral  improvement.  In  the 
East  Indies,  Great  Britain  hqs  established  her  domi- 
nion over  a hundred  million  of  Hindoos  or  Maho- 
medans.  The  West  Indian  colonies  are  making 
great  efforts  for  the  education  of  their  colored  popu- 
lation, while  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  settlements  which  pro- 
mise to  open  a way  into  the  immense  region  inhabit- 
ed by  the  negro  and  theCaffre.  At  the  present  time, 
moreover,  the  peace  concluded  with  China  affords 
the  opportunity  of  extending  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  English  nation,  and  also  of  planting  a 
branch  of  Christ’s  church  in  that  large  and  densely 
peopled  empire.  The  society  has,  lor  many  years, 
made  the  greatest  exertion  to  carry  on  the  work 
committed  to  its  charge;  and  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  induced,  by  urgent  demands  from  every 
quarter,  to  make  large  additions  to  its  establishment 
and  expenditure,  until  its  outlay,  in  the  year  1842, 
has  amounted  to  more  than  £80,0u0,  while  the.  num- 
ber of  clergymen  in  connection  with  it  has  been  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  three  hundred.  The  faith  of 
the  society  is  pledged  to  these  missionaries,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  mainly  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  means  of  subsistence  in  the  distant 
lands  to  which  they  have  gone  forth,  in  obedience  to 
their  Master’s  call.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  society  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  much  less  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  which  presents  itself  in  Chi- 
na, without  a very  large  and  a permanent  increase 
of  its  funds. 

COAL.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  assigns  appro- 
priate importance  to  the  coal  trade  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  which,  although  now  only  in  its  ear- 
liest infancy,  is  destined  to  become  an  object  of  vast 
concern.  In  the  year  1833,  there  were  received  at 
New  Orleans  from  the  interior  24,120  bushels  of 
coal,  while  during  the  present  year  the  receipts 
there  from  the  same  quarter  amounted  to  255,568 
bushels — being  a ten-fold  increase  in  ten  years.  The 
Chronicle  remarks  that  the  trade  in  western  coal  at 
New  Orleans,  however,  is  only  an  evidence  of  the 
increase,  not  of  the  quantity.  The  consumption  of 
coal  at  Cincinnati  is  four  times  that  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  increase  of  the  trade  has  been  nearly 
as  great. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL  PENS.  In  the  first 
place  flat  sections  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of  the  shape 
required,  by  a stamping  press;  they  are  then  placed  un- 
der another  press,  which  pierces  the  holes  and  cuts 
the  slits;  and  they  are  then  struck  into  their  convex 
shape  by  a third  press.  They  have  then  to  be  po- 
lished and  tempered,  which  is  managed  in  a peculiar 
apparatus  called  emphatically  “the  devil,”  consisting 
of  a fly  wheel  and  a box,  in  which  the  pens  are 
placed,  and  lo  which  a motion  is  given  resembling 
that  exhibited  in  shaking  materials  together  in  a 
bag.  This  motion  is  continued  for  eight  hours,  when 
the  pens  are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by 
their  friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperities 
which  might  have  existed  on  their  edges,  and  which, 
though  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  would  have  ob- 
structed the  free  passage  of  the  pens.  After  this 
process,  they  are  tempered  in  a box,  shaken,  arid 
brought  to  a blue  color,  being  carefully  watched  and 
the  heat  lessened  whenever  a shade  of  yellow  is  ob- 
served on  their  surface.  The  split  is  then  complet- 


:d  by  touching  the  sides  with  a pair  of  pincers.  Some.  | 
dea  may  be  given  of  the  greater  rapidity  with  which 
steel  pens  are  made  than  the  quill,  when  we  stale, 
that  of  the  latter  an  expert  pen-cutter  can  only  make 
six  hundred  a day,  whilst  with  the  recent  steel-pen 
machines  as  many  may  be  made  in  a single  hour 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  steel  of  which  these 
pens  are  made  is  frequently  alloyed  with  some  other 
metal,  in  order  to  improve  the  elasticity  and  in  some 
to  prevent  rust,  but  the  steel  alone  employed  in  this 
country  for  making  pens  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  three  hundred  millions  of  pens!  A number 
employing  such  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and 
ingenuity  as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  par- 
liamentary returns  attest  the  fact. 

[Jlldcrton's  Treatise  on  Pens,  Ink,  anil  Paper. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES.  One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Children’s  Employment  Commission,  stat- 
ed, that  he  is  a maker  of  the  boxes  for  containing 
lucifer  matches,  and  for  the  American  pir.e  wood,oi 
which  he  makes  them,  he  is  in  the  habit  ol  paying 
the  large  sum  of  <£1,100  a year.  According  to  his 
belief,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  gross  of  such 
boxes  as  they  manufacture  were  made  every  week  in 
London  during  ihe  year  1841.  Each  box  contains 
fifty  matches.  Upon  these  data  the  sub-commission- 
er calculates  that  the  weekly  consumption  of  lucifer 
matches  amounts  to  97,200,000  or  5,055,000,000 
yearly.  [English  paper. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  The  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  held  their  34th  annual  meeting 
at  Rochester;  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  last.  A large 
rinmber  of  clergymen,  and  other  friends  of  the  cause 
were  present.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
the  president  of  the  society  was  in  the  chair.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Newark  Dally  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  abstract  of  the  principal  contents  of  the 
annual  report. 

Five  missionaries  and  six  members  of  the  board 
have  died  since  the  last  anniversary.  Seventeen 
missionaries  have  been  released,  from  ill  health  and 
other  causes,  and  21  have  been  appointed.  Eight 
are  expected  to  go  out  to  their  stations  the  present 
year. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  were,  including  the 
debt  of  §559,  §258,247.  The  receipts  §244,224 — 
leaving  a balance  of  §13,022  against  the  treasury.-— 
This  is  lamentable.  The  Board  have  reduced  their 
scale  of  appropriations  to  the  lowest  standard,  and 
yet  the  receipts  prove  inadequate  to  its  barest  wants. 
The  contributions  from  every  quarter  have  been  di- 
minished. 

The  Board  has  received  §16,000  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  besides  the  above, 
during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  missions  is 
2G,  with  86  stations  and  348  missionaries,  assistants, 
Src.  sent  from  this  country,  being  8 less  than  the  year 
previous.  Including  natives,  the  whole  corps  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  is  487.  There  are  62  churches, 
and  20,797  members:  also  7 seminaries  for  educating 
teachers,  with  524  pupils:  22  boarding  schools,  with 
699  pupils,  and  610  free  schools,  with  30  000  pupils. 

Dr.  Skinner  preached  the  annual  sermon  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  to  an  overflowing  congregation. 

Yours,  &c. 


The  following  is  a table  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Board: 


Mission  to  SoutlEAfrica 

. §1,600  64 

West  Africa  .... 

6,529  32 

Greece  .... 

. 3,695  32 

Turkey 

29,337  59 

Syria  ..... 

17,102  87 

Nestorians  of  Persia  . 

16.722  92 

“ of  the  Mountains  . 

. 7,121  69 

Bombay 

. ,4,572  97 

Ahmednugger  .... 

8,271  61 

Madras  . 

7,362  01 

Madura 

22,894  25 

Ceylon  .... 

. 25,497  00 

Siam  ..... 

8,489  32 

China  .... 

5.206  69 

Singapore  : 

28.3  84 

Borneo  . . . . . 

7 719  63 

Sandwich  Islands  . 

. 40,143  63 

Cherokees  .... 

4,620  66 

Choctaws  .... 

. 1,927  69 

Pawnees  .... 

.*  703  78 

Oregon 

. 3.043  33 

Sioux 

1,753  32 

Ojibwas  .... 

2,080  18 

Indians  in  New  York 

. 2,843  92 

Abenequais  .... 

. 347  00 

Indian  Missions  generally 

317  80 

Agencies  .... 

. 7,375  53 

“ in  New  York  . 

2,187  35 

Miscellaneous,  including  publications,  sala- 

ries,  &c.  .... 

21,461  92 

POM  TEC  AT.. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  McLEAN. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  a lette  r from  the  Hon. 
Judge  Mclean  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  ex- 
presses convictions  which  lie  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  thousands  in  the  country  in  respect  to  the 
fatal  tendency  of  that  spirit  olfaction  which  has  be- 
come so  virulent,  proscriptive  and  selfish  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  day.  The  passions  of  mercenary 
cupidity,  vanity  and  petty  ambition,  with  their  con- 
comitants envy,  jealousy,  distrust,  and  dissent  ions 
among  citizens  and  neighbors  which  are  fostered  by 
holding  out  the  offices  and  emolum  ents  of  govern- 
ment as  the  prizes  of  partizan  services,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  society,  more 
and  more  dangerous  to  constitutional  liberty.  This 
extract  is  from  a letter  of  Judge  McLean’s  dated  .10th 
Aug.  1843,  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  Cl  larlottesville  Ad- 
vocate was  not  written  for  publication: 

The  office  of  President  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
lowered,  and  also  the  character  of  the  country,  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  the  means  used  to  secure  that 
office.  High  as  the  presidency  of  this  great  nation 
is,  it  may  be  reached  at  too  great  a price.  It  sinks 
below  the  ambition  of  an  honorable  mind,  when  it  is- 
attainable  only  by  a sacrifice  of  the  loftiest  patrio- 
tism. Not  to  name  others,  we  have  in  the  elevation, 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  examples  of  a 
high  and  honorable  ambition  which  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  These  eminent  men,  when  named  for 
the  office  of  President,  reposing  on  what  they  had 
done  and  what  their  known  capacities  enabled  them 
to  do,  in  the  highest  public  fruits,  neither  took  nor 
seemed  to  take  any  agency  in  their  own  advancement. 

For  many  years  I have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  injustice,  the  corrupting  and  ruinous  effects  of 
political  partizanship.  I ts  introduction  into  the  fe- 
deral government,  has  well  nigh  ruined  our  beloved 
country.  Before  this  bane  had  pe  rverted  our  moral 
sense,  our  love  of  country,  and,  so  fat'  as  politics  are 
concerned,  almost  every  noble  feeling  of  the  heart,, 
we  were  happy,  as  a people,  iri  the  enjoyment  of 
great  and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Arid  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  terrible  evil  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  embarrassments.  It  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  commercial  revul- 
sions we  have  witnessed,  and  it  has  prostrated  our 
political  morality.  Our  pecuniary  losses  within  a 
few  years  past,  are  almost  beyond  llie  powerof  com- 
pulation; but  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  conside- 
ration, ffn  comparison  with  the  loss,  it  may  be  the  ir- 
reparable loss,  of  moral  force  in  oor  institutions. — 
That  man  must  be  blind  to  the  admon  itions  of  history, 
who  supposes  that  a free  governme  nt  can  be  long 
sustained,  which  addresses  itself,  with  all  its  influence, 
to  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature.  Such  a course 
leads  to  a widely  diffused  corruption  and  consequent 
ruin. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  can  rescue  our  govern- 
ment from  this  the  common  fate  of  republies, 
but  a change  in  its  political  aclion.  This  action  must 
be  elevated.  It  must  reach  and  rouse  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  administering  to  the  pros- 
tituted appetiles  of  demagogues,  it  must  rest  on  a 
virtuous  and  an. enlightened  public  opinion.  It  must 
gather  strength  by  its  public  acts — moral  strength. 
Its  aim  should  be  the  general  good.  The  chief  of  the 
government  m making  appointments  to  office  should 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  virtuous  Monroe,  who, 
on  a certain  person  being  recommended  to  him  for 
an  office,  as  a personal  friend,  with  good  quaheations, 
remarked,  with  earnestness:  “No  man  can  feel 

more  grateful  than  I do  for  personal  acts  of  kindness, 
but  in  making  this  appointment  I have  a high  public 
duty  to  perform,  and  I must  look  to  the  public  inte- 
rest.” 

A departure  from  these  principles  drove  me,  reluc- 
tantly, from  political  life';  and  in  all  sincerity  1 assure 
you  that  there  is  no  political  office,  not  even  the  pre- 
sidency, which  could  tempt  me  again  into  politics,  on 
principles  opposed  to  those  which  I approve  and  on 
which  1 endeavor  to  act. 

Pledges  when  given  by  a candidate  for  public  favor 
would  be  received  with  suspicion,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally made  to  answer  a particular  purpose,  and  are 
seldom  redeemed.  No  one,  perhaps,  should  be 
named  for  the  presidency  whose  opinions,  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  are  unknown  to  the  public. 
Until  vvilhjn  a few  years  past,  pledges  were  not  re- 
quired from  the  candidates  for  the  chief  magistracy. 
And  1 may  ask  what  good  has.  resulted  from  this  in- 
novation? Has  il  made  our  chief  magistrates  more 
faithful  to  the  constitution  and  to  their  general  du- 
ties? Let  a comparison  of  our  late  history  with  the 
past,  answer  this  question.  Who  thought  of  asking 
a pledge  from  the  venerated  fathers  ol'  the  republic 
above  named?  A sound  head  and  an  honest  heart,  I 
think,  are  the  best  pledges.  These  will  rarely  fail. 
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'whilst  experienci  e shows  that  pledges  ace  made  to  be 
broken. 

No  one  who  is  named  for  the  chief  magistracy, 
from  a respectable  source,  should  feel  himself  at  li- 
berty to  say  that  he  would  decline  a nomination  for 
that  office.  But  I beg  you  to  believe,  my  dear  sir, 
that  this  remark  is  not  prompted  by  a vanity  which 
leads  me  to  supp  ose,  that  my  name  could  be  favora- 
bly considered  Ivy  the  competent  whig  convention. — 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  consideration  of  his  emi- 
nent qualifications  and  long  public  services,  are  look- 
ing with  no  ordinary  solicitude  to  his  nomination. — 
And  I assure  you  , that  I have  no  wish,  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  my  name,  to  separate  my  friends,  if  I 
have  any,  from  tfieir  present  associations.  Ido  not 
desire  and  would  not  receive  the  presidency,  if  with- 
in my  reach,  as  the  instrument  of  a party.  Indeed 
I should  count  it  ho  honor,  to  have  my  name  associ- 
ated with  the  dow  nward  course  of  our  government, 
and  such  a course!  is  accelerated  and  only  accelerat- 
ed, by  ultra  party  i sm.  To  bring  back  the  govern 
ment  to  its  old  fou  ndations,  to  restore  its  lostcliarac- 
ter,  its  former  pur  ity,  energy,  and  elevation,  would 
be  an  achievemen  t second  only  to  that  of  Washing- 
ton’s. An  achievement  which  would  make  any  in- 
dividual the  favoretjl  son  of  his  country.  Of  this  who 
would  not  be  proud!?  and  short  of  this  object,  no  ho- 
nest man  can  desire'  the  presidency.  With  the  great- 
est respect  I am  your  grateful  and  ob’t  serv’t, 

JOHN  McLEAN. 

NATIONAL  WHIG  CONVENTION. 

At  a meeting  of  t hs  Whig  Convention  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  held  on  the  21st  September,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resoluhons  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas  a joint  meeting  of  the  whig  members  of 
Congress  was  held  s. t Washington  on  Saturday,  18th 
of  February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  holding;  a National  Convention  to  nonib 
nate  candidates  to  be  supported  by  the  whig  party  at 
the  next  election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  at 
which  meeting  the  hollowing  resolution  was  adopted, 
to  wit: 

“ Resolved , That  the  whig  members  of  Congress, 
concurring  in  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention, and  yield', ng  to  the  wishes  expressed  that 
they  should  designate  the  time  and  place,  do  respect- 
fully recommend  that  a Whig  National  Convention, 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  be  held  at  the 
city  of  Baltimore  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1844,  and  that  the:  said  convention  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  respective  States  equal  to  the 
number  of  senators  and  representative:,  of  each 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

And  whereas  the  whigs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing to  the  nomin?  tion  of  the  National  Convention  the 
most  conspicuoiW  and  authoritative  ratification  which 
their  brethren  throughout  the  Union  are  able  to  con- 
fer, and  holding, in  lively  remembrance  the  admira- 
ble service  of  the  Young  Men’s  Convention  assem- 
bled in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  May,  1840,  and  the 
deservedly  grec.t  influence  of  that  convention  over 
the  country,  anU  believing  that  the  canvass  of  1844 
may  be  animated  by  the  same  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  be  conducted  with  the  same  eminent  success,  if 
it  be  commenc  ed  and  directed  under  the  same  intel- 
ligent guidance,  they  unanimously  recommend, 
through  their  delegates  in  this  body,  to  their  whig 
brothers  of  tine  several  States,  the  formation  of  a 
Young  Men’s  Convention  of  Ratification,  to  he  com- 
posed of  dele  gates  J’rom  every  district  of  the  coun- 
try, who  she  II  meet  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on 
Thursday,  the  2d  day  of  May,  1844;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  whigs  of 
the  several  States  to  appoint  a Young  Men’s  Con- 
vention of  Ratification,  to  assemble  in  the  city  of 
Ballimore  Ion  Thursday,  the  2d  day  of  May,  1844, 
who  shall  h ave  full  powerto  ratify  the  nomination  u! 
the  Nation  al  Convention,  and  lo  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  |the  conduct  of  the  canvass  as  they  may 
believe  besst  adapted  to  ensure  success  to  tfbe  cause. 

Further  resolved,  That  this  convention,  in  the  name 
of  the  truje  and  patriotic  whigs  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, invite  the  largest  appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  Youn  ' Men’s  Convention  of  Ratification,  tender- 
ing to  the  m,  as  wejl  as  the  members  of  the  National 
Conventibii,  cordial  welcome  to  house  and  home,  and 
hospitable  entertainment  during  their  stay. 

ResolqJ  d,  Tiiat  the  editors  of  journals  throughout 
the  Unmeet  States  friendly  to  the  whig  cause  be  re- 
quested to  publish  these  resolutions,  and  to  invite  the 
coricurri/jnce  and  aid  of  the  whigs  to  give  them  effect. 

I GEO.  R.  RICHARDSON,  President. 

/ JAMES  FRAZIER 
JOSEPH  WJLL.EVT 
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HELD  AT  ROCHESTER 
On  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  days  of  Sept.,  1843. 
Reported  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety held  at  Rochester,  was  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Not  less  than  30,000  persons  were  iri  nt- 


iri  my  power  to  promote  public  objects  when  I can 
do  it  beneficially. 

On  the  present  occasion  for  me-  to  snbrrvft  practical 
observations  on  farming  to  the  immense  body  of  far- 
mers by  which  I am  surrounded,  would  he  an  inex- 
cusable departure  from  this  rule — as  useless-,  too,  as 
to  “carry  coals  to  Newcastle.”  I am  wholly  incom- 
petent to  give  you  inst •’notion  upon  this  subject  — 
But  it  will  not  he  inconsistent  nor  improper  for  me 
to  express  the  high  gratification  which  I have  derived' 


tendance,  and  they  were  almost  all  farmers  of  the- from  the  exhibitions  of  this  day.  I was  indeed  ex- 
western portion  of  the  Empire  State.  The  proceed- , peeling  much,  knowing  the  character  of  this  state,, 
irigs,  throughout,  were  of  the  most  interesting  and  its  character  for  temperance,  for  morality,  for  intel- 
ligence, and  industry;  and  I had  expected  an  exhihi- 


enthusiastic  character. 

We  reached  Rochester  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  day  of  the  fair.  We  are  not  able  to  present 


tion  which  would  do  honor  lo  any  portion  of  the 
country.  1 knew  too  that  I was  coming  to  a- section 


to-day,  for  lack  of  room,  any  catalogue  of  the  exhi- : of  the  country  distinguished  above  every  other  in  the- 
bition,  though  we  shall  publish  hereafter  a list  of  the  stale — above  every  other,  I may  say,  in  the  Union. — 
prizes  awarded.  As  our  heavy  train  entered  the  My  expectations  were  therefore  high:  hut  it  affords- 
depot  at  Rochester  we  saw  that  the  great  supper,  at  me  pleasure  to  sav  that  these  expectations  have  been 
which  more  than  1,200  persons  had  been  seated  was  more  than  realized,  that  you  have- had  an  exhibition 
just  over;  and  the  speaking  had  just  commenced  — 1 of  which  every  American  citizen  may  well  he  proud' 
Six  long  tables  were  extended  through  the  whole  — an  exhibition  of  which  every  ertizen  of  the  state 
length  of  that  great  building,  which  was  densely  may  be  proud,  and  especially  of  which  every  western 
crowded  in  every  part;  the  tables,  the  cars,  and  every  firmer  may  well  he  proud.  (Cheers.) 
thing  upon  which  a standing  place  could  be  obtained  Of  the  particulars  of  this  exhibition*,  gentlemen, 
were  completely  covered,  and  the  greatest  noise  and  it  is  not  my  province,  nor  am  I competent  to  speak, 
confusion  prevailed  throughout.  A band  of  music  I will  therefore,  advert  to  but  one  branch  of  it — and 
was  stationed  in  some  distant  portion  of  the  build-  that  is  the  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  handiwork 
ing,  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  officers,  of  the  fair  daughters  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
whirh  played,  apparently,  whenever  they  felt  dispos-  | (Cheers.)  It  is  right  that  we  should  thus  begin  by 
ed — more  frequently,  than  at  any  other  time,  during  offering  our  gratitude  to  those  who  possess  our  hearts., 
the  speeches.  I I do  then  say,  and  1 say  it  will)  a heart  full  of  afiec- 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq.  presided  over  the  meet-  tion,  that  no  man  can  witness  the  exhibition  of  these- 
ing.  He  had  just  arisen  to  address  the  vast  multi-!  fruits  of  their  labor,  their  industry  and  skill1  without, 
tude  present — some  of  them  standing  upon  the  tables,  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  pride,  and  the  highest  sa- 
olhers  upon  the  floor  and  thousands  mounted  upon  tisfaction.  (Cheers  ) I said,  gentlemen,  that  I am 
tlie  cars  that  yet  kept  their  place.  Mr.  Webster  1 not  competent  to  speak  upon  agricultural  matters  at 
had  hardly  reached  his  room  when  he  was  waited  present.  I will  therefore  abstain  from  it.  But  it  is 
upon  by  a committee  and  conducted  to  a seat  just  not  from  indifference  or  from  a want  of  interest  in 
opposite  ex-president  Van  Buren  who  was  sitting  at  this  great  subject.  1 do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  right  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  As  Mr.  Webster  came  of  my  whole  life  those  two  years  have  bee  n the  hap- 
forward  he  was  greeted  with  the  loud  and  long  con-  piest  which  I have  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits 
tinned  applause  of  the  immense  mass.  ! fCheers.)  I say  this  sincerely  and  though  I have  not 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  his  opening  remarks,  alluded  much  practice  as  a farmer  I have  this:  two  years 
to  the  peculations,  the  frauds  and  defalcation  by  ago  1 had  a farm  of  136  acres,  which  was  let  on 
which  the  past  few  years  had  been  marked,  and  ex-  shares.  The  first  year  I had  to  purchase  my  hay 
pressed  the  hope  that  they  had  arisen  mainly  from  and  oats;  the  second  jear  I had  nearly  enough  oats 
the  collapse  of  a detestably  abused  system  of  credit,  for  my  own  use  and  a little  hay  over;  the  present 
He  asked  when  this  was  to  he  arrested — and  he  said  , year  I have  an  abundance  of  all  things  for  my  own 
he  asked  it  with  no  little  anxiety,  when  he  observed  use  and  nearly  eighty  tons  of  hay  to  spare.  (Cheers.) 
that  men  deficient  in  all  the  requisites  for  the  station  At  some  future  time  I hope  to  be  able  to  give  you 
took  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  and  when  even  the  more  information  than  I can  do  now. 
highest  sanotalions  of  religion  were  made  the  cloak  | I will  say,  therefore,  in  addition  to  this:  that  I have 
for  the  concealment  of  crime.  He  turned,  he  said,  reclaimed  12  acres  of  bog,  which  two  years  ago  was 
with  a proud  faith  to  the  farmers  of  the  country — lo  ' incapable  of  bearing  grass.  I thank  you,  again,  for 
the  laboring  millions  who  were  seeking  competence  j the  iionor  you  have  done  me;  and  I take  leave  of  you, 
by  industry — not  wealth  by  speculation.  When  he . declaring  solemnly  and  sincerely,  that  there  is  no 
recollected  that  3,700,000  of  our  people  are  engaged  ' 
in  pursuits  of  agriculture,  while  117,000  only  were 


in  commercial  and  800,000  in  manufacturing  pursuits, 
he  was  led  to  ask  himself  if  this  preponderance  of 
numbers  did  not  indicate  the  great  influence  of  the 
laboring  classes.  He  expressed  the  belief,  that  the 
politicians  of  the  country,  in  giving  attention  lo  the 
tariff  regulations,  allowed  too  much  relative  weight 
to  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  facls  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  spoke  far- 
ther of  the  great  importance  of  the  agricultural  in- 


honor or  mark  of  respect  ori  which  1 place  a higher 
value  than  the  applause  of  farmers.  (Loud  cheers.) 

After  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  concluded,  Mr.  Leland 
made  a lew  remarks,  and  offered,  as  a toast: 

“ Gov . Bouck:  It  is  a credit  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state  that  they  have  one  of  their  number  capable  of 
filling  its  highest  office.” 

The  president  then  proposed — 

“A  health  to  Frank  Granger,  the  favorite  son  of 
the  farmers  of  western  New  Fork.” 

To  this  Mr.  Granger,  amid  a whirlwind  of  ap- 


| Vice  Presidents. 

C.  Cl.  Egerton,  Jr.  ) Secr’tar:es 
RoejI  ;rt  M.  Proud,  $ &ecre«ries. 


terest  and  then  alluded  to  the  state  election  of  last  plunge,  responded  in  a few  eloquent  remarks: 
year.  He  said  he  rejoiced  that  the  people  had  elect-  JYlr.  President,  said  he:  The  distinguished  honor 

you  have  conferred  upon  me  would  seem  to  demand 


ed  to  the  first  office  in  their  gift  a practical  farmer. 


(Cheers,  hisses,  and  cries  of  “no  politics.”)  He  did  j ghould  say  something  for  Western  New  York 
not  intend,  he  went  on  to  say,  to  allude  to  political  1 
matters,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  fact 
to  which  lie  alluded  was  one  on  which  he  might  pro- 
perly congratulate  the  great  body  of  farmers  then 
assembled  He  said  that  it  was  noticeable,  more- 
over. that  every  one  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
chief  executive  station  in  the  Union  had  sought  peace 


and  jet  it  would  appear  scarcely  necessary,  for  when 
I look  around  on  this  vast  assemblage.  1 see  you  ar er 
all  here — every  man  to  speak  for  himself!  (cheers.) 
Well  may  he  who  speaks  for  Western  New  York  feel 
that  he  stands  on  a proud  elevation.  I can  but  fee- 
bly describe  to  you  the  emotions  which  crowded  in- 
to my  mind  when  to-day  1 took  my  seat  in  the  cars 


and  quiet  in  retirement  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  raised  the  first  bushel  of 
agriculture;  arid  he  was  happy  to  find  that  their  i 1 1 us-  Tennessee  wheat  west  of  Cayuga  Lake!  (Loud 
trious  guest  (Mr.  Van  Bureri)  in  this  had  followed  j cheers.)  I name  Abner  Barlow.  Yes— the  man  in 
their  example.  (Cheers.)  full  health  and  vigor — who  sowed  the  first  seed  and 

Alter  lie  had  concluded  his  remarks,  Mr.  Van  Bu-  - rajSed  the  first  crop  of  wheat  in  the  west!;  and  yet  he 
ren  addressed  the  meeting:  . [ was  even  then  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  middle 

Gentlemen,  said  he,  I sjiould  be  doing  injustice  as  manhood.  The  world  can  present  no  such  instance 
well  to  you,  as  to  my  own  feelings,  did  I omit  to  ex-  j,,  jts  history.  Wiiat  is  the  history  of  Western  New 
press  my  sincere  gratitude  fop  the  respect  it  has  York, connected  witti  which  you  have  paid  me  so 
pleased  ypu  to  evince  towards  me  this  evening: — first,  pr0ud  a compliment?  It  is  but  yesterday  when  it 
to  the  members  of  this  society  for  doing  me  the  honor : was  but  one  vast  unbroken  forest.  When  the  revo- 
to  ask  my  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  next  to  you  ]ution  was  over,  Yankee  industry,  Yankee  perseve- 
for  tii.e  cordial,  sincere,  and  friendly  manner  in  which  ranee,  would  no  longer  consent  to  he  bound  down  to  the 
you  t)aye  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  appearance,  iron  coast  of  N.  England  or  the  hard  hills  of  Vermont. 
It  is  lor  this  purpose,  and  this  only,  that  1 rise — to  They  sought  a milder  country — one  which  would 

ma)tc  to  you  this  acknowledgment— lo  return  my  give  a better  return  to  the  industry  of  man — where 
Sincere  and  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  t|,ey  could  pusn  farther  the  advancements  of  life, 
conferred.  It  has  been  an  object,  one  principal  ob-  an(;  secure  earlier  its  elegancies — Lite  enjoyments  of 
ject  of  my  life — a constant  and  abiding  object,  to  civilization — open  a broader  field  for  their  energies, 
pursue  the  useful  rather  than  the  showy  part:  to  do  all  | What  has  Western  New  York  done?  Even  in  mj 
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short  day,  and  short  it  is,  though  I am  getting  a little 
in  the  gray  of  the  evening — even  in  iny  short  day, 
this  city  of  Rochester  was  not  even  a village!  When 
I moved  into  Western  New  York,  this  splendid  town, 
which  presents  now  all  the  arts  of  polished  life, 
when  the  stage  proprietor  would  not  even  deign  to 
change  horses  here — he  only  wule.red  and  went  on—- 
is  now  a city  which  pucks  more  flour  than  any  other 
in  the  world!  1 repeat  it — than  any  other  in  the  world. 

I have  heard  this  contradicted,  but  facts  and  figures 
will  make  manifest  its  truth,  and  to  them  I appeal. 

It  has  heen  asked  where  are  the  pioneers  of  West- 
ern New  York?  The  grave  has  closed  over  most  of 
them,  but  there  are  many  still  living  among  us  to 
give  to  their  children  encouragement  and  advice — to 
tell  them  to  “be  sure  they  are  right — then  goahead.” 

I have  taken  by  the  hand  many  a man  to-day  who 
thought  an  eminent  land  proprietor  mad  ^vhen  he 
told  them  that  the  time  would  come  in  their  and  his 
day,  when  the  stage  would  go  twice  a week  from  Ca- 
nandaigua to  Albany,  and  yet  the  little  train  in 
which  I came  over  to-day,  had  only  eleven  hundred! 

Such  is  Western  New  York! — Its  progress  and  his- 
tory have  solved  the  doubt  which  many  entertained 
whether  it  was  not  a problem  whether  there  was 
sufficient  energy  in  a republican  government  to  push 
forward  and  hold  up  and  force  forward  towns  and 
settlements.  What  Rochester  has  done,  others  also 
in  our  land  have  done — Cincinnati  in  Ohio  is  a 
town  larger  than  that  famed  Odessa,  which  the 
whole  power  of  Russia  for  fifty  years  has  been  build 
ingup.  But  I must  close.  When  I arose  I only  intend- 
ed to  speak  ten  words,  but  I thought  1 must  say  one 
thing  in  answer  to  the  reference  to  Western  N.  York. 

I will  say,  if  there  be  a man  on  earth  who,  when 
he  sinks  to  the  grave,  can  do  so  with  thoughts  of 
happiness,  it  must  be  the  pioneer  of  Western  New 
York;  he  who  has  lived  to  see  through  those  fruitful 
fields,  where  once  was  the  home  of  the  savage,  yon- 
der train  pursue  its  arrowy  flight. 

Mr.  President,  I offer  you 

“The  surviving  pioneers  of  Western  New  York. 
They  descended  from  their  Pisgah  to  enjoy  the 
sweet  valley  below.” 

When  Mr.  Granger  had  concluded,  the  president 
announced  that  Hon.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  had 
consented  to  make  a few  remarks.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  long  and  tumultuous  applause.  After  this  had 
some  what  subsibed,  Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  and  said: 

1 have  made  a rapid  journey,  fellow  citizens,  of 
500  miles  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  farmers  of  the  great  state  of  New 
York.  I am  just  discharged  from  the  cars  of  the 
railroad — not  having  changed  my  raiment  nor  had  a 
moment’s  rest  since  I left  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
find  you  assembled  here,  gentlemen,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  a committee,  who  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  wait  upon  me,  1 come  to  present  myself  before 
you,  to  otter  you  the  congratulations  of  a poor  but 
ardent  farmer  of  Massachusetts,  at  this  congrega- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  New  York.  (Cheers.)  Ac- 
customed, gentlemen — acquainted  with  agricultural 
pursuits  from  my  earliest  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
a life  not  now  a very  short  one,  having  used  all  the 
opportunities  which  presented  themselves  consistent- 
ly with  my  other  duties  to  instruct  myself  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  this  great  primitive  art,  I 
have  called  myself  but  one  of  the  humblest  of  its 
professors  and  practitioners.  But  what  J lack  in 
knowledge  and  experience  I have  endeavored  to 
make  up  in  zeal  and  diligence;  and  1 go  as  far  as  he 
who  goes  farthest  hi  my  deep  conviction  of  the  su- 
per-eminent importance  of  this  great  work  of  men, 
the  foundation  of  all  c.vilizatiun  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  cultivation  of  his  mother  earth  by  his 
own  hand. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  were  the  fitting  time  of  day,  oi  if 
I were  in  a fit  condition  to  address  you,  or  you  in  a 
condition  to  indulge  me  patiently,  1 would  even  now 
venture  to  say  something  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject— interesting  to  all  classes  of  men — which  has 
assembled  you  together  here.  (Cheers  and  cries  of 
‘go  on.’) 

Gentlemen,  I have  said  that  agriculture  is  the  first 
step  in  the  civilization  of  man — and  so  it  i.-.  It  was, 
I think,  the  remark  of  a French  philosopher,  that 
“Man  began  to  be  civilized  when  he  could  restraai 
his  wanderings  in  the  lorest  as  a barbarian  or  his 
migrations  as  a shepherd  and  fix  himself  down  to  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  earth?”  And  if  we  run  out 
into  all  the  acquisitions  and  attainments  of  human 
society,  the  useful  arts  and  the  fine  arts,  if  we  trace 
the  polished  productions  of  the  Grecian  pencil,  if 
we  trace  the  architecture  of  Rome  aricj  of  the  whole 
modern  world  and  every  other  art  of  our  own  socie- 
ty, we  shall  find  that  they  spring  uniformly  and  ne- 
cessarily from  the  first  great  principle  and  element 
of  human  civilization,  the  cultivation  of  the  eaitli 
and  the  production  of  fruits  for  the  sustenance  of 
man. 


Gentlemen,  it  is  your  good  fortune  to  inhabit  a re- 
gion of  the  earth  of  mild  climate,  of  rich  soil,  and 
under  circumstance  in  every  way  conducive  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  human  happiness.  There  is  nothing 
gentlemen,  that  1 know  of,  that  more  deserves  the 
consideration  of  those  who  would  study  intimately 
the  foundation  and  elements  of  a strong  intellectual 
society  than  that  disposition  of  things  bv  Providence 
whirh  enables  men.  owners  of  the  soil,  to  cultivate 
it  in  temperate  latitudes  and  zonqs  of  the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  I find  that  after  so  long  a journey, 
without  rest  and  under  the,  feeling  of  a heavy  cold,  I 
may  not  trust  myself  to  enter  into  any  considerable 
conversation,  (so  to  name  what  I cannot  call  a 
speech  ) with  you  this  evening.  I have  coine  to  see 
the  productions  of  your  fields  and  gardens:  to  be  able 
to  carry  home  something  of  instruction  to  my  neigh- 
bors by  whom  I am  surrounded.  I shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  to-morrow.  (Cheers,  and 
cries  of  Good  ’)  And  1 shall  then  have  great  hap- 
piness in  meeting  and  holding  personal  conversation 
with  each  and  all  of  you.  And  I will  conclude,  for 
the  present,  by  assuring  you  that  I have  come,  not 
without  some  inconvenience,  for  the  pleasure  of  this 
meeting;  and  I hope,  and  am  assured  that  this  exhibi- 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  New  York 
will  enable  me  to  give  a good  account  thereof  to  the 
good  people  of  Massachusetts.  (Loud  and  repeated 
cheers.) 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  concluded,  he  retired  from 
the  room  amid  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering  of 
the  multitude.  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson  a gentleman 
from  Canada,  then  made  some  humorous  and  sensi- 
ble remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of  agriculture, 
of  the  union  of  interests  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  of  the  reception  which  Mr.  Coleman 
from  this  country  had  met  with  in  England.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  health  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  “I  say,”  said  he,  “God  bless  the  farm- 
ers of  Western  New  York — and  my  friend  Mr.  Wads- 
worth at  the  head  of  them.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Wadsworth  thanked  Mr.  F.  for  his  compli- 
mentary allusions  and  the  audience  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  received.  He  then  read  a sen- 
timent sent  by  the  venerable  Abrier  Barlow  of  Ca- 
nandaigua. 

“American  Editors: — A slock  which  needs  no 
improvement.” 

To  this  George  Dawson,  Esq.  the  able  and  excel- 
lent editor  of  the  Democrat,  responded  in  a most 
humorous  and  effective  manner.  His  few  olF-hand 
remarks  were  filled  with  professional  jokes,  and 
were  received  with  unbounded  applause  by  the  people 
— with  whom  ne  is  highly,  and  most  deservedly  po- 
pular. We  should  have  given  a sketch  of  them  but 
ibr  the  fact  that  the  immense  multitude,  in  their 
anxiety  to  hear  him,  leaped  upon  and  bruke  down 
the  table  at  which  we  were  taking  notes. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 

Thursday,  Sept  21. 

At  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  an  immense  number 
of  persons  assembled  in  the  field  where  the  ex  ibi- 
tion  had  been  held,  a little  distance  below  the  main 
fall  of  the  Genesee  and  immediately  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  A large  space  of  ground  had  been  en- 
closed and  a staging  erected  at  one  end.  No  less 
than  10  or  15,000  persons  were  present,  and  Mr. 
Wadsworth  presided.  Upon  the  stage  were  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Gov.  Bouck,  Ex-Gov.  Seward,  Hon. 
Christopher  Morgan,  Senator  Rhoades,  and  other 
eminent  gentlemen.  The  President  made  a few  re- 
marks and  introduced  Dr.  Beekman,  of  Kinderhook, 
who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the  annual  address. 
He  presented  a hasty  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  since  1832,  when  it  was  first  organized.  In 
February  of  that  year  a few  persons  held  a meeting 
in  Albany,  formed  the  Society  and  elected  Mr.  Le 
Roy  de  Chaumont  President.  To  advance.the  inter- 
ests of  the  Society,  the  Cultivator  was  established,  in 
March,  1834.  The  first  Fair  was  held  in  Albany, 
1834,  and  was  only  creditable  as  a first  essay.  The 
next  was  at  Syracuse,  and  was  decidedly  better.  In 
1842  another  was  held  at  Albany  and  was  highly  en- 
thusiastic and  encouraging.  Mr.  Beekman  spoke  at 
length  of  the  contrast  between  the  laborers  of  this 
country  and  those  of  Europe — of  the  great  advanta- 
ges which  tne  Slate  of  New  York  possessed  as  an 
agricultural  Stale,  of  the  utility  of  her  great  works 
of  internal  improvement  and  of  the  general  en- 
terprise of  the  American  character.  He  compared 
the  State  of  New  York  with  England. 

Both  were  of  about  the  samp  size.  They  have 
about  ninety-eight  millions  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion— we,  say  ten.  They  produce  annually  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  grain — we,  about 
fifty-one  millions.  They  have  ten  millions  of  cattle, 
and  forty-four  millions  ol  sheep  — vye,  two  millions  of 
cattle,  and  live  and  a half  millions  of  sheep.  The 
comparison  of  many  oilier  farm  products  holds  about 
the  same  proportion.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 


however,  acre  for  acre,  we  are  much  nearer  to  them 
in  the  quantity  of  the  general  produ-ts;  and  when  an 
equal  area  of  surface  is  cleared,  and  we  have  about 
quadrupled  our  population,  l.e  trusted  we  should 
riot  he  behind  them  in  obtaining  equivalent  returns. 

He  closed  by  urging  the  importance  and  general 
utility  of  such  exhibitions  as  that  which  they  had 
just  witnessed. 

After  be  had  closed  his  address  there  were  loud 
and  repeated  calls  from  the  vast  assembly  for  Mr. 
Webster;  but  the  president  announced  that  be  had 
not  yet  arrived,  but  would  be  there  in  twenty  min- 
utes. (Cheers.)  There  were  then  calls  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  The  President  said  that  be  had  alrea- 
dy left  the  ground.  There  were  then  loud  calls 
for  Seward,  but  the  President  requested  the  audi- 
ence to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
several  Committees,  which  were  then  accordingly 
read. 

When  these  had  been  concluded  the  calls  for  Mr. 
Webster  were  repeated.  The  president  announced 
that  he  had  just  received  intelligence  that  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  too  ill  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  they  would 
therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of  failing  to  hear 
him.  Loud  and  repealed  calls  were  then  made  on 
Governor  Seward  who,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing of  the  multitude,  came  forward  and  addressed 
them  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens — At  the  time  of  the  last  anniver- 
sary of  the  agricultural  society  of  tl i.e  slate  of  New 
York  I was  residing  among  the  farmers  of  the  east: 
and  1 found  them  a most  unreasoriale  community. — . 
They  had  assigned  the  office  of  speaker  on  that  oc- 
casion to  the  most  distinguished  orator,  and  if  I might 
be  allowed  to  say  it  before  the  voice  of  posterity  has 
been  heard,  I would  add,  to  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous statesmen  of  this  country  and  this  age.  But  he 
failed  them,  and  that  unreasonable  people  demanded 
of  me  — that  at  some  four  days  notice,  I should  fill  the. 
place  of  Daniel  Webster.  (Cheers.)  But,  fellow 
citizens,  1 am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  unrea- 
sonable as  I found  the  citizens  of  eastern  New  York, 
I have  a bolder  a more  just  complaint  to  make  of 
western  New  York,  since,  at  a moment’s  notiee  I 
listen  to  the  change  in  the  sounding,  enthusiastic  call 
for  Webster  to  one  that  now  rings  in  my  ears  like  an 
admonition  that  I am  called  to  be  made  a sacrifice! 
(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Fellow  citizens — if  there  be  any  thing  which  can 
delight  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  man  or  the  servant 
of  God,  it  is  the  scenes  which  now  are  parting  and 
passing  before  us.  There  is  an  excitement  in  the 
voice  Of  fame;  there  is  animation  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  conduct  of  armies?  but  tuere  is  more  usefulness 
in  the  production  of  a single  fabric  of  human  art, 
treasured  in  these  alcoves  here,  than  in  all  the  con- 
querors of  the  race  have  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  (Cheers.)  It  is  something,  indeed,  to 
follow  the  noble  and  generous  and  exalted  hero  or 
the  statesman;  but  it  is  everything  for  humanity,  evei 
rything  for  our  country,  everything  for  mankind  to 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  domestic  peace  and  of  the 
harmony  of  our  brethren  throughout  the  world. — • 
Show  me  then  the  nation  that  lias  lived  with  harmony 
among  its  members,  and  in  peace  with  mankind,  and 
I will  show  you  a state  where,  citizens  gathered  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thousands  and 
by  twenties  of  thuusands,  to  exhibit  the  products  of 
liieirart  and  of  their  agriculture. 

For  me,  then,  1 see  to-day  the  proudest,  the  most 
blessed  sight  of  my  whole  life:  for  1 see  here  a guar- 
antee that  peace  and  harmony  in  iny  beloved  country 
is  to  last  through  this  generation,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  last  through  the  generation  with  which 
those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me  and  to  you,  are 
concerned.  Let  future  generations  take  care  of 
themselves!  I rejoice  that  this  generation  is  never 
to  feel  tlie  scythe  of  war,  nor  know  the  de  tractions 
of  civil  disaster!  (Loud  cheers.)  1 lake  a good  au- 
gury for  this  cause  from  wliat  1 have  seen  here  to- 
day. I have  seen  this  small,  uninterested,  neglected 
seed — a seed,  winch,  as  our  respected  orator  to-day 
lias  told  us,  was  planted  m 1S34,  by  anxious  and  su- 
licitous  hands,  ripened  and  matured  into  a plant 
worthy  to  be  cherished  by  those  men  on  whom  the 
people  of  this  stale  have  conferred  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  their  power  to  give.  I rejoice  to  meet  here 
the  farmer  of  Schoharie:  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
there  is  not  tendered  to  him  the  most  cordial  support 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  great  interest  ot  agriculture 
to  which  he  is  so  solemnly  pledged.  (Loud  and  re- 
peated cheers.) 

1 rejoice  to  meet  here  also  the  venerable  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  U.  Stales — the  farmer  of  Linden  wold! — 
(Loud  cheers  and  laughter. J I am  sure  that  if  lie 
puts  forth  his  hands  in  the  matter  with  ardent  zeal, 
there  will  be  no  longer  a check  to  agriculture. — 
I rejoice  to  meet  here  more  than  all,  the  farmer,  the 
philosopher,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman  of  Marsh- 
field [cheers;]  I sympathise  with  the  regret  which 
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you  experience  in  failing  to  hear  his  voice  on  this  oc- 
casion instead  of  mine,  to  speak  to  you,  of  the  peace- 
ful, the  joyful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  And  I think 
that  I hear  the  voices,  not  only  of  the  statesmen  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  bnt  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  west — and  that  with  the  voices  of  these  illus- 
trious men  mingle  the  prayers  and  aspirations  and 
best  wishes  of  the  statesman  and  farmer  of  Ash- 
land [loud  cheers,]  whose  name  awakens  on  the  in- 
stant the  responses  of  all  our  hearts.  Protracted  and 
loud  applause.] 

And  now,  then,  who  shall  divide  us?  Let  us  differ 
as  we  may  about  questions  of  finance  and  political 
economy;  let  us  dispute  about  tariffs  and  banks;  1 tell 
you  fellow  citizens,  that  if  our  statesmen  will  agree 
in  the  support  of  agriculture,  it  is  an  unimportant 
matter  which  of  us  is  right  in  regard  to  the  tariff  and 
the  currency — and  I’ll  tell  you  why. 

The  political  power  of  this  country  resides  with 
the  agricultural  portion  of  its  inhabitants;  and  it  is 
a trulh  as  old  as  government,  that  every  mass  of  men 
consult  upon  and  understand  their  own  interests. — 
Then  it  follows  that  if  the  mass  of  the  people  be  in- 
dustrious and  appreciate  their  true  interests  in  this 
respect;  they  will  surely  take  care  of  all  the  rest.  — 
Not  that  1 deem  any  of  these  questions  unimportant; 
for  those  who  know  me  know  how  tenacious  I am 
in  my  adherence  to  opinions  which  are  the  result  of 
my  experience  and  observation.  But  i regard  a man 
who  consults  the  good  of  the  country  in  preference 
to  his  devotion  of  party,  as  worthy  of  more  res- 
pect than  he  who  is  faithful  to  party  and  only  solici- 
tous of  self. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  not  withoutcause  that  I draw 
this  augury.  It  is  said  of  the  great  agitator  of  Ire- 
land that  he  can  see  before  him  in  one  of  those  vast 
assemblages  of  the  people  of  his  native  and  much  in- 
jured and  oppressed  land,  his  own  great  constituency. 
So  do  I see  here  a sight  I never  expected  would  glad- 
den my  eyes — here  before  me  the  great  constituency 
of  the  people — and  I bow  with  respect  and  reverence 
before  it — my  own  constituency — the  constituency  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

And  what  has  that  constituency  come  short  of  ac- 
complishing that  it  has  ever  tried?  Your  canals  and 
railroads — your  agricultural  societies — all  your  great 
schemes  to  which  New  York  lays  claim  and  of  which 
she  is  justly  proud — -what  is  there  of  them  all  that 
western  New  York  did  not  give  to  the  state  of  New 
York?  And  if  she  can  call  into  existence  associations 
and  zeal  like  this  if  she  can  build  canals  and  rail- 
roads and  colleges  and  establish  common  schools  and 
shape  the  whole  policy  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation, 
what  care  1,  who  opposes  her — when  we  hear  the' 
voice  of  western  New  York  sending  the  words  of  tri- 
umph and  acclamation  to  the  worthy  men  of  this  so- 
ciety— and  bidding  them  “go  on!  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  thanks  of  the  country  will  crown  your  efforts 
for  the  protection  of  the  peace  of  society  and 
the  diffusion  of  happiness  among  her  people.” 

Gov.  Seward  sat  down  amid  the  tumultuous  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  throng. 

Gov.  Bouck  was  then  loudly  called  for,  but  the 
president  announced  that  “ex-president  Van  Boren 
and  Governor  Bouck  quit  the  field  some  time  ago.” — 
[Cheers,  laughter  and  cries  of ‘good.’]  Several  other 
reports  were  then  made,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

mr.  Webster’s  speech. 

It  was  announced  and  expected  that  Mr.  Webster 
would  address  the  immense  multitude  assembled  in 
the  exhibition  field  at  Rochester  on  Thursday  after-  j 
noon:  but  he  was  prevented  by  illness,  which  con-  ! 
fined  him  to  Ins  bed,  The  officers  of  the  society, 
therefore,  gave  a supper,  attended  by  invited  guests, 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  Smith’s  Dining  Saloon,  op- 
posite the  Eagle  Tavern,  at  Rochester.  The  guests 
came  in  at  about  8 o’clock.  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Esq.,  president, of  the  Society,  presided,  assisted  by 
several  vice  presidents.  '1  here  were  present,  besides 
Mr.  Webster,  Ex-Gov.  Seward,  Hon.  Christopher  | 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Col.  Allston  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Many  other  distinguished  persons.  Ex-President  Van  i 
Buren  and  Gov.  Bouck  had  left  the  city  in  llgp  after-  j 
noon.  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, both  for  its  intrinsic  worth  and  its  political 
bearings:  we  present  below  a full  and  accurate  re- 
port, which  is  laid  before  our  readers. in  advance  of 
every  other  paper  in  the  United  States,  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the 
several  central  railroads  through  the  state,  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly captain  of  the  splendid  steamboat  Empire, 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  Albany,  and 
above  ail  to  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  the 
supper  at  Rochester,  with  Dr.  Kelsey  a-t  its  head,  for 
their  assistance  in  ttiis  enterprise.  We  acknowledge 
their  courtesy  with  pleasure,  as  we  shall  always  re- 
member it  with  gratitude.  To  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the 
Astor  House,  who  attended  the  lair,  we  are  also  un- 
der great  obligations. 


The  President,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  after 
the  cloth  was  removed  at  a few  minutes  before  9, 
arose  and  said  that  many  who  knew  him  and  who 
would  not  he  very  likely  to  suppose  him  possessed  of 
any  very  profound  knowledge  of  constitutional  law, 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  at  one  time 
a pupil  of  their  distinguished  guest.  But  such,  he 
said,  was  the  fact.  Ho  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
office  and  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Webster;  and 
all  would  agree,  that  if  he  had  profited  but  little  by 
his  studies,  it  was  by  no  means  for  want  of  an  able 
teacher.  It  was  during  the  period,  he  said,  when,  to 
use  a farmer’s  expression,  he  was  “sowing  his  wild 
oats”- — a time  not  very  favorable  for  severe  study  or 
for  very  extensive  acquirements  in  any  branch  of 
learning;  and  to  this  fact  might  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
something  of  his  failure  to  profit  by  his  teachings. — 
In  rising  to  introduce  their  honored  guest  to  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  he  should  pass 
over  all  the  great  acts  of  his  eminently  useful  life,  all 
that  he  had  done  in  the  service  of  his  country,  ami  all 
the  great  deeds  and  eloquent  words  with  which  had 
made  his  name  distinguished  and  honored  throughout 
ibe  world.  The  history  of  his  life  was  the  history  of 
his  country;  and  to  history  he  would  leave  the  ap- 
propriate, task  of  describing  and  commemorating 
them.  For  the  present,  he  wished  only  to  propose 
“The  Health  of  the  FARMER  of  Marshfield.” 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, followed  bv  three  hearty  cheers.  Afler  the 
noise  had  subsided,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  replied  in 
substance  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I am  greatly  obliged 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  president  of  this 
society  has  referred  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
early  acquaintance  arid  intercourse.  1 am  proud, 
gentlemen,  of  such  a pupil;  and  if  he  learned  any- 


interest.  I desire,  no  better  exemplification  of  tho 
truth  of  the  general  sentiment  which  I have  advanc- 
ed, than  that  suggested  by  the  comparison — if  we 
may  not  more  properly  call  it  a contrast — -exhibited 
by  those  who  cultivate  the  fields  of  western  New 
York  and  those  who  cultivate  equally  rich  soils, 
which  lie  beneath  a tropical  sun.  I would  compare 
the  agriculture  of  western  N.  York  with  the  planta- 
tion interest  of  the  West  Indies.  Now,  does  any  thing 
which  a broader  contrast  between  diff’rent  pursuits — 
botli  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  both 
rearing  products  for  human  consumption — than  we 
find  between  your  circles,  and  those  found  in  the 
plantation  tracts  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica,  not  only  us  af- 
fecting individual  happiness,  but  as  touching  the 
riches,  the  strength,  the  order,  the  power,  the  intel- 
ligence of  human  society? 

The  difference  appears  to  be  this:  Tropical  culti- 
vation, the  raising  of  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  for  example, 
israthera  matter  of  commerce  I han  of  agriculture. 
It  consists  mainly  in  the  production  of  one  article. 
The  production  of  that  article  depends  on  the  ex- 
pense incurred  for  soil  and  labor,  of  that  sort  appro- 
priate to  its  cultivation:  and  this  is  all  capital . When- 
ever one  would  enter  upon  Tropical  culture  he  in- 
vests his  capital  in  the  soil,  and,  as  we  all  well 
know,  a portion  of  it  also  in  labor.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  rather  of  the  nature  of  a commercial  un- 
dertaking, than  the  plain  and  homely,  but  healthy 
and  beneficent  field  cultivation.  The  consequence  is 
such  as  a philosophic  inquiry  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. One  is  uncertain,  precarious  changeable,  par- 
taking of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  other  is  a home  interest,  always  sub- 
stantially the  same — liable,  it  is  true,  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  attach  themselves  to  all  human  concerns, 
but  securing  to  him  who  enters  upon  the  cultivation 


thing  under  my  instruction  relative  to  the  profession  i of  his  own  lands,  by  the  labor  of  hi«  own  hands,  a 
to  which  I belong,  [ am  sure  he  is  fully  competent,  ! competency  and  promising  to  guard  him  against  the 


now,  to  pay  hack  the  principal  with  accumulated  in- 
terest from  knowledge  connected  with  the  present 
pursuit  to  which  lie  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  so 
greatly  attached. 

Gentlemen — Owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to 


accidents  of  life  as  far  as  is  possible  for  the  most 
fortunate  human  beings.  The  contrast  is  evident 
when  we  examine  carefully  the  condition  of  him 
who  trusts  to  Tropical  cultivation — suppose  of  cof- 
fee. He  raises  one  thing  for  sale  and  once  only,  and 


this  early  and  friendly  consideration  of  the  president  ’ buys  of  others  every  thing  else.  He  lias  one  com- 
of  your  society,  and  to  the  general  kindness  of  all  modity  to  carry  to  the  market  of  sale,  and  twenty  to 
the  persons  connected  with  it,  i had  the  honor  to  be  seek  in  the  market  of  purchase.  What  is  the  con- 
invited  to  appear  on  this  occasion,  and  to  make  the  sequence  of  thisstateof  things  to  his  finances,  to  his 
annual  address  usual  upon  the  celebration  of  your  means  of  living,  of  security  and  comfort?  We  see 
anniversary.  It  happened  not  to  be  in  my  power  to  at  once  that,  as  he  produces  but  one  article,  and  that 
accept  the  tender  of  this  great  honor.  But  in  <le-  ! article  a commodity  subject  to  the  (luctuating  prices 
dining,  it  I suggested  to  my  friend  that,  as  I some-  j of  the  commercial  world,  a depression  in  its  price 


times  had  occasion  to  visit  Western  Nffw  York, 
partly  to  visit  some  family  connections  and  other 
friends,  and  as  I always  embraced  such  an  opportu- 
nity with  the  greatest  pleasure,  1 might  be  in  this  re- 
gion, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  that  if  so,  I 


affects  him  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  annual  in- 
come. If,  for  example,  the  price, of  that  article  falls 
10  per  cent,  he  loses  10  per  cent,  of  his  expeclations. 
the  loss  goes  through  the  whole  product.  Tf  it  rises 
he  is  enriched.  If  it  falls  he  is  impoverished.  And, 


would  endeavor  to  arrange  my  time  so  as  to  be  pre-  therefore,  estates  which  are  rich  to-day  may  be  poor 
sent  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  to-morrow;  and  no  man  not  possessed  of  a vast  ca- 
I come,  gentlemen,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  inti ma-  pital,  can  rely  upon  his  property  for  the  support  and 
tion.  I come  with  great  pleasure,  notwithstanding  comfort  of  his  family,  and  trie  education  of  his  chil- 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  length  of  the  jour-  ! dren  from  year  to  year. 

ney,  to  be  present  at  this  great  meeting  of  .the  re  pre-  j Now,  contrast,  with  this,  the  state  of  the  farmer 
sedatives  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  | of  Western  New  York,  or  of  New  England,  or  of 
stale  [cheers] — and  1 would  most  gladly,  gentlemen,  1 England,  or  any  other  strictly  agricultural  society, 
so  far  as  may  be  in  mv  power,  do  something,  or  say  The  farmer  of  the  western  part  of  New  York  raises 
something,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  kindness  a great  variety  of  articles — as  we  have  seen  by  the 
which  you  have  manifested  towards  me,  and  as  ex-  exhibitions  of  to-day.  There  is  collected  every 
pressing  the  grateful  feelings  with  which  I aeknow ■ ; species  of  useful  productions — fit  for  human  nutri- 
ment, animal  and  vegetable.  There  are  the  fleeces 
of  his  flock — capable  of  being  turned  to  a great  ex- 
tent into  the  production  of  raiment  for  himself  and 
family.  In  this  variety,  therefore,  there  is  a great  ad- 
vantage. He  has  the  means  ofsecuring  to  himself 
an  independence — and  it  is  true  of  an  individual,  as 
of  a nation,  that,  without  independence,  no  man  is  a 
man  nor  can  he  ever  be  a man.  (Cheers.)  It  is 


to 


ledge  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  extend  in 
me  this  invitation. 

Gentlemen,  the  occasion  is  an  agricultural  occa- 
sion. The  topics  which  have  assembled  us  together 
here  are  agricultural  topics.  They  carry  us  to  the 
consideration  of  that  great  interest  of  society,  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  from  which  we  ourselves 
were  taken.  And,  gentlemen,  I have  been  struck  in 
examining' the  exhibition  which  has  been  made  to-  this  which  glares  him  personal  respectability:  for  you 


day  of  animals,  and  of  the  products  and  improve- 
ments of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  especially  (he  im- 
provements in  the  great  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture, with  the  vast  advantages  which  agricul- 
ture, in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  holds 
out  to  the  great  mass  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  not  all  of  agriculture 
iu  its  proper  or  common  sense.  That  depends  very 
much  on  climate  and  condition.  We  speak  of  agri- 
culture as  that  great  pursuit  of  sociely  iu  which  the 
great  mass  of  men  are  engaged,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, arid  in  a soil  adapted  to  produce  the  variety 
of  tilings  which  are  uselul  for  food  and  the  raiment 
ol  man. 

But  there  is  another  cultivation  of  the  fields,  ap- 
propriate to  tropical  climates,  which  lias  received 
the  usual  denomination  of  the  plantation — the  plant- 
ing interest  of  society.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  has 
most  forcibly  struck  my  attention,  suggested  by  what 
I have  seen  and  heard  and  witnessed  lo-dayj  is  the 
vastly  superior  advantages,  to  individauls  and  to  so- 
I ciety,  of  the  truly  agricultural  over  the  plantation 


will  perceive  that  if  he  has  provisions  and  fleeces, 
his  table  is  supplied,  his  family,  to  a great  extent,  is 
clothed — and  if  prices  fall,  how  far  is  he  affected? 
Only  on  the  excess  of  bis  productions,  which,  not 
needing  them  for  consumption,  he  sends  to  market. 
Suppose  this  excess  be  IU  per  cent,  of  his  whole 
product, — why,  if  prices  fall,  then,  it  affects  only  10 
per  cent. of  his  income.  If  it  falls  upon  the  tropi- 
cal plantation  it  runs  through  his  whole  product, 
and  affects  his  whole  income.  But  the  farmer  who 
is  governed  by  the  other  principle  I have  mentioned, 
eats,  drinks,  an-!  is  clothed  without  care  as  to  prices. 
He  is  his  own  consumer.  He  buys  of  himself.  His 
best  customer  is  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  healthy 
children.  These  are  all  supplied  with  no  reference 
to  or  concern  for  other  markets.  Thus,  therefore, 
except  as  to  the  excess  of  his  productions  above 
their  wants,  why  should  he  care  a fig  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices?  This  general  truth  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  modified  by  many  considerations.  It 
may  be  that  a country  like  yours,  engaged  in  grain 
growing,  is  a country  in  which  you  look  to  the  sale 
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of  that  great  commodity  for  other  means.  But  there 
can,  nevertheless,  be  found  no  other  in  which  the 
elements  of  life  make  all  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  secure  in  an  equal  degree,  against  famine  and 
want,  let  the  agitations,  and  excitements,  and 
changes  of  the  commercial  world  be  what  they  may. 
Gentlemen,  in  my  judgment  it  is  this  independence 
of  occasional  change,  this  .self-support  by  our  own 
means,  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  our  own  soilby 
our  own  hands,  which  gives  the  farmer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  independent  character  which  consti- 
tutes his  respect  and  value  as  a man  and  a citizen. 

Gentleman,  this  reflection  might  be  pursued  at 
great  length.  It  might  be  made  to  appear  to  what 
extent  it  affects  the  character  of  society.  Why, 
what  is  the  society  in  a plantation  establishment, in 
the  West  Indies?  There  is  no  society?  There  is  a 
capitalist  and  there  is  labor  of  a particular  descrip- 
tion: but  a society,  a society  of  intelligent,  free 
spirits — there  is  none,  none,  none,  and  there  never 
can  be!  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  temperate  climates — 
in  the  rich  and  favored  spots  of  God, — it  is,  there- 
fore, gentlemen,  beneath  such  a sun  as  shines  on 
you  and  on  such  an  earth  as  that  which  you  tread, 
that  the  truest  development  of  a strong  society  is  to 
be  made  that  can  ever  be  witnessed  on  the  earth. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  every  body  knows  that 
at  tiie  foundation  of  all  that  is  important  in  human 
life  lies  this  great  business — the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  If  it  were  for  his  sins  that  Man  was  con- 
demned to  till  the  land  it  was  the  most  merciful 
judgment  that  Almighty  benignity  could  have  in- 
dicted upon  him!  (Loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  great  interests  of 
agriculture,  there  are  things  which  individuals  may 
do  for  themselves.  And  there  are  things,  too,  which 
the  collected  sense — the  collected  agency  of  indivi- 
duals, that  is,  which  government  must  do  for  them. 
What  they  can  do  themselves,  they  must  be  left  d o for 
themselves.  But,  as  l have  said,  there  are  great  ob- 
jects, great  interests,  great  arrangements,  which  are 
necessary  for  l he  enrichment  of  the  fields  of  agri 
culture,  for  every  one  who  tills  them,  which  belong 
to  government,  and  which  government  is  not  in 
fulfilment  of  i ts  duties  when  it  disregards  or  neglects. 
Individuals  may  judge,  on  such  instruction  as  they 
can  obtain,  of  the  character  of  soil,  and  of  climate. — 
They  may  judge  of  the  implements  and  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. This  is  the  scope,  indeed,  of  judgment,  of 
experience,  of  association,  of  a comparison  of  ideas 
and  a comparison  of  experiments  which  institutions 
like  yours,  an:  particularly  intended  to  bring  together. 
You  have  here  spread  out  the  means  of  judging  what 
implements  of  agriculture,  what  modes  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  best  adapted  to  produce  any  desired  result: 
and  the  study  of  these  constitutes  the  education 
of  the  farmer.  This  is  to  be  done  by  individuals  and 
by  individual  associations.  But  there  are  other  things 
in  agriculture,  as  in  other  interests  of  society,  which 
need  the  aid  of  government.  It  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherv.  ise:— strange,  indeed,  if  government, 
the  collected  agency  of  the  whole  people,  should  find 
employment  w ith  regard  to  other  tilings,  and  yet  be 
discharged  from  all  duty  with  regard  to  that  elemen- 
tary, that  itidespensable  interest,  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields. 

Ttiere  are  interests  of  agriculture  too  large  and 
distant  for  individuals  to  govern  and  regulate.  These 
government  must  attend  to.  What  are  they?  I 
shall  not  go  through  them  all,  because  it  does  not  be- 
come me  and  because  I am  not  about  to  read  lectu- 
res to  government  in  general,  or  our  own  govern- 
ment in  particular.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  But 
there  are  tilings  which  individuals  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves and  which,  therefore,  are  the  very  objects 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  do  for  them. — 
So  it  is  in  other  respects.  If  on  individual  cannot 
protect  himself  against  assault  and  violence,  the  gov- 
ernment must  protect  him.  If  individuals  cannot 
open  for  themseivesa  market,  government  must  doit 
lor  them — the  general  agency  of  society  must  be 
called  in.  The  whole  theory  of  government,  if  we 
separate  it  from  divine  right,  if  we  consider  it  as  ex- 
isting for  the  good  of  the  governed,  implies  that  gov- 
vermnent  is  to  do  for  individuals  what  individuals 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  Now  there  are  things 
which  individuals  cannot  do  for  themselves,  for  they 
i cquire  ttie  contriuutions  of  many;  they  require  ar- 
rangement, system,  regulation,  assessments,  adminis- 
traiion.  And  what  are  they? 

In  the  first  place,  so  far,  (and  I wish  to  speak  of  it 
no  farther,)  so  far  as  the  intesest  of  agriculture  is 
concerned,  its  first  demand  on  government  is,  after 
that  protection,  (1  do  not  use  the  word  in  a political 
scu-c,)  after  that  protection  of  the  law  which  secures 
to  every  man  the  earnings  of  his  own  labor — after 
this  the  duty  of  government  to  agriculture  is  to  give 
ini  easy  transmission  of  its  products  to  the  place  of  sale 
an. I consumption;  because,  in  our  climate — in  any  cli- 
mate— human  life,  if  we  carry  our  ideas  beyond  mere 


necessity,  calls  for  things,  the  products  of  other  cli- 
mates, the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  other  persons  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  and  therefore  there  is  always  a 
necessity  for  commercial  exchange,  for  disposing  of 
the  surplus  productions  of  one  climate  for  those  of 
another  and  thus  to  become  possessed  of  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  which 
are  its  comforts,  and  which  are  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  different  quarters.  Therefore  one  great  ob- 
ject and  duty  of  government  is  to  see  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farmer  may  be  easily  and  speedily  trans- 
ported to  the  place  of  consumption  or  sale.  1 need 
notsay,  gentlemen,  that  you  in  Western  N.  York,  are  a 
striking,  and  I doubt  not  a grateful  example  of'  the 
excellent  system  of  laws  and  policy  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  your  state,  and  given  you  an  easy  transmis- 
sion for  the  products  of  your  rich  soil  and  industrious 
labor  to  a place  of  sale  or  consumption,  (cheers.) — 
Who  is  there  here  now  that  does  not  feel  the  bene.fi- 
cence,  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism  of  Clinton  and  the 
other  projectors  of  your  vast  internal  improvements 
(loud  cheers.)  Party  violence  or  party  injustice 
may  rail;  but  there  cannot  be,  I am  sure  there  is  not 
— an  honest  man  in  all  western  Nevv-York,  on  whose 
heart  the  memory  of  Clinton  is  not.  indelibly  engrav- 
ed! (Enthusiastic  applause  and  cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
in  this  respect,  your  position  ennobles  you  beyond 
anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  New  York  city 


ment,  to  a considerable,  extent,  to  take  care  that  there 
sliouldbe  a demand,  for  Agricultural  products.  (Cheers.) 

I am  not  about,  gentlemen,  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion— the  de’oateable  subject — of  a protective  tariff, 
to  any  considerable  extent.  But  I,  nevertheless,  do 
snv — at  least  I do  think — and  why  should  T not  say  it? 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  “say  it,”  “out  with  it,”  “go  on.”) 

1 do  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  Agriculture  of  this 
country  is  the  great  matter  which  demands  Protection. 
It  is  a mismoner  to  talk  about  the  protection  of  ma- 
nufactures; that  is  not  the  thing  we  want  or  need:  it 
is  the.  Protection  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Country!  (Repeated  cheers.)  It  is  a furnishing  to 
the  surplus  productions  of  that  agriculture  a market, 

a near  market,  a home  market,  a large  market! 

(Cheers,  and  cries  of  “That’s  it,”  “that’s  what  we 
want.”)  Why,  gentlemen,  many  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  in  my  own  state  have  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  manufacture*.  Of  course  they  desire  employ- 
ment in  this  branch  of  industry.  But  suppose  they 
do  not  get  it:  cannot  they  turn  their  capital  into  other 
channels,  into  a thousand  other  pursuits  to-morrow? 
Are  they  shut  out  from  all  other  ways  of  living?  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  protection  of  this  interest  is  as 
important  to  them  as  it  is  to  you?  Is  it  as  essential, 
as  absolutely  necessary,  to  their  interests  as  to  yours? 
Not  by  ten  thousand  times!  You  want  a market  for 
your  productions.  You  want  consumers.  You  want 


has  been  brought  very  near  your  doors.  The  great  | open  mouths  and  unclad  bodies  to  eat  and  drink  arid 


Emporium  of  this  great  continent  lies  close  before 
you.  You  are  rich  in  your  home  market — a market 
of  purchase  and  of  sale.  All  New  York  is  at  your 
feet.  You  can  deal  with  her  as  if  you  lived  in  one  of 
her  wards — I mean  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

And,  gentlemen,  if  I might  contemplate  a condition 
of  society  in  which,  with  regard  to  the  discharge  of 


wear  the  surplus  productions  you  have  provided  for 
them!  You  want  a home  market,  a steady  demand 
for  your  agricultural  products.  And  this  is,  and 
must  be  furnished  by  the  commercial  classes,  the 
sea-faring  classes,  and  all  other  classes  of  nonprodu- 
cers. Now,  gentlemen,  I certainly  admit  that  those 
who  have  invested  their  capital  in  manufactures  have 


all  great  duties,  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired,  I | a great  interest  at  stake,  and  it  is  just  that  they  should 
should  look  at  western  New-York,  with  her  favored  | have  secured  by  law  a reasonable  protection  to  that 
climate  and  fertile  fields,  with  those  improvements  ; interest.  But  I do  also  insist,  in  spite  of  all  the  so- 
she  has  completed  and  those  others  which  she  con-  | phistry  and  all  the  folly  (as  1 must  call  it,)  of  this 
templates,  an  object  of  interest  not  only  to  all  (he  | age — and  this  age  is/u/tof  sophistry  and  folly  on  this 
states  of  this  great  union,  but  to  the  feelings  and  hopes  I subject,  that  the  great  thing  to  be  looked  for  is  that 
and  highest  aspirations  of  every  man.  As  an  Arne- 1 ue-liave  at  home  a demand  for  the  surplus  products 
rican,  with  pride  would  I look  upon  these  great  works  ■ of  our  agriculture,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a home  de- 
commenced,  completed,  and  to  be  completed,  all  ex-  mand  lor  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry, 
isting  in  fullness  and  perfection  that  the  world  may  ! [Cheers.]  This  neighborly  exchange  it  is,  this  neigh- 
see  what  a republican  government,  wise  in  its  coun- I borly  intercourse  among  ourselves — this  supplying 
cils,  liberal  in  its  policy,  can  do  for  the  advancement  ] our  own  wants  from  city  to  city,  from  village  to  vil- 


of  the  great  interests  of  society.  (Cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, the  farmers  of.  New-York  have  no  just  reason 
to  envy  those,  who  live  amid  the  coffee  fields,  the 
sugar  canes,  the  orange  groves,  the  palm  trees,  and 


Inge,  from  house  to  house,  th is,  this  it  is  which  is  cal- 
culated to  make  us  a happy  and  a strong  people. 
[Enthusiastic  applause.] 

Now,  there  is  on  this  subject,  especially  among  our 


cocoas,  and  the  pine-apples  of  the  tropics.-  Far  brethren  at  the  south,  a strange  infatuation.  They 
otherwise.  His  wheat  fields,  his  grass  fields,  his  ; are. respectable  men—  reasonable  men — candid  men, 
herd.-,  and  flocks,  and  his  forests,  are  infinitely  richer.  | ,,,  some  respects — in  most  respects:  and  yet  see  how 


Gentlemen,  there  is  another  great  object  which 
properly  falls  to  the  care  of  government,  of  interest 
to  ail  tillers  of  the  land  who  have  an  easy  and  cheap 
transmission  to  market: — it  is,  of  course,  the  existence 


pects:  and  ye 
they  reason  upon  this  subject.  Gentlemen,  I belong 
to  Massachusetts.  (Applause.  Cries  of“good,”  and 
three  deafening  cheers  for  Massachusetts!)  I have 
taken  the  pains  to  inquire  what  sums  of  money  Mas- 


of  such  markets  There  must  be  markets  of  sale,  of  I sachusetts  pays  to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  to  say  no- 
xxru..  „,:n  „ *„;i  on  r.:„ thing  of  New  York,  every  year  for  their  agricultu- 
ral products:  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  what  have  they  for 


consumption.  Why  will  a man  toil  to  fill  his  grana- 
ries and  cellars  beyond  the  wants  of  his  own  family, 
unless  somebody  will  buy  the  surplus  which  be  has 
to  sell,  and  by  means  of  which,  therefore,  be  may  be  ; sale  but  agricultural  products  purchased  by  the  man 
able  to  buy  elsewhere  what  he  cannot  raise  upon  his  ' u'facturing  and  commercial  classes  of  New  England? 
r ’ A r “ ‘ r 'Nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth — and  we  pay  them 

many  millions.  We  are  the  only  customer.  Docs 
England  take  their  grain?  Certainly  not:  and  yet. 
owing  to  causes  which  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  if 
it  were  proper,  owing  to  prejudice,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  notions — for  notions  are  quite. as  common 
there  as  in  New  England,  though  New  England  is 
the  Hand  of  notions!’  [Laughter  and  cheers] — there 
is  a perfect  reprobation  of  any  idea  of  protection 
giving  them  any  sale  for  their  agricultural  product's, 
although  they  find  clay  by  day,  that  we  buy  and  pay 
them  for  their  products  by  manufactures  of  the 
north— and  it  is  the  only  thing  they  get  a dollar  for: 
and  are  ready  to  drive  us  into  raising  corn  and  all 
agricultural  products  for  ourselves — they  being  agri- 
cultural, and  finding  the  article  continually  becom- 
ing cheaper,  and  no  person  except  us  to  buy  of  them! 
[Cheers.]  Now  that’s  a strong  case— though  per- 
fectly true  of  eastern  Virginia  and  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Why,  gentlemen,  I live  on  the  sandy  sea-shore 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I get  along  as  well  as  I can. 
I am  a very  poor  farmer  upon  a great  quantity  of 
very  poor  land.  But  my  neighbors  and  i,  by  very 
great  care — I hardly  know  how — continue  to  live  on. 
We  pay  for  what  we  purchase — though  for  my  life, 
I could  hardly  tell  how;  this  only  I know,  they  all 
get  paid  In  soyhe  way.  And  yet  these  men  complain 
that  we  do  not  raise  what  we  want  ourselves  but  buy 
of  them!  There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  an  old 
saying,  that  ‘Maxims  which  have  a seeming  sense 
take  firmer  hold,  and  endure  longer  in  the  mind,  than 
those  which  are  founded  on  nature  and  experience.’ 
Men  like  dogmas:  they  like  theory.  If  they  can  pick 
up  or  scrape  together  a string  of  apohllicgms  or 
enigmas— the  fact  and  truth,  and  all  the  human  ta- 


own  farm?  A market,  therefore,  a market  of  con- 
sumption, is  a paramount  object  to  all  agriculturists, 
who  cultivate  rich  soils,  beneath  kindly  skies  and  a 
warming  sun,  and  who  raise  more  than  is  necessary 
in  order  *o  the  sustenance  of  life.  It  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  1 do  not  say  that  it  is  entirely  within 
the  control  of  government.  I know  that  it  is  not. 
There  are  many  considerations  which  effect  the 
market,  such  as  the  policy  of  other  nations,  the  course 
of  trade,  the  condition  of  society,  and  a thousand  olher 
causes  which  modify  all  government.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  and  must  be  a great  object  of  government.  Look- 
ing only  at  the  question  as  a political  question  (and 
God  forbid  that  l should  use  the  word  “political”  ip, 
a party  sense)  it  is  certainly  a matter  of  interesting 
inquiry  where  the  surplus  productions  of  labor  shall 
find  a sale.  This  is  a matter  for  government  in  an 
enlarged  political,  philosophic,  and,  I may  say  philan- 
thropic, consideration  of  duties.  A good  government 
seeks  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  cil  izens,  of  all  vo- 
cations. I have  said  that  to  this  object  a market  is 
necessary.  What  is  it  to  you  that  your  fields  here  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  abound  in  the  richest  wheat,  I 
believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth — -what  is  it  to  you, 
beyond  the  consumption  of  your  own  households,  if 
there  is  no  demand,  no  market  for  it?  The  means  of 
transportation  may  exist — but  at  the  end  of  all  must 
also  be  a market. 

How  is  tti is  to  be  had?  Without  to-night  entering 
upon  any  debateahle ground  of  politics,  upon  anything 
that  does  not  partake  of  elementary  truth — arid  I say 
it  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  a matter  of  elemen- 
tary truth — to  which  every  true  American  who  will 
not  give  way  to  names,  but  thinks  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  things,  I say  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
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lent  in  the  world  can  never  argue  them  out  of  them. 
Equal  delusions  prevail  in  olher  parts  of  the  country, 
as,  for  instance,  the  notion  that  protection  to  manu- 
factures is  a thing  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  en- 
gaged in  those  pursuits.  Far  from  it.  As  I have 
said,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  can  go  to  com- 
merce, or  can  go  to  farming.  But  what  can  he  do, 
whose  farm  is  his  sole  estate,  but  till  it?  Can  he 
transport  it  or  go  into  other  pursuits?  The  fact  is, 
protection  to  this  class  of  society  is,  next  to  the  be- 
neficence of  Heaven,  whose  sun  shines  and  whose 
rains  fall  upon  us.  the  highest  object,  the  most  abso- 
lute necessity  to  those  who  cultivate  the.  land,  and 
raise  from  it  more  than  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  w'e  are  Americans.  We  have  a 
vast  country,  a variety  of  climate,  and  various  pur- 
suits. We  have  manufacturing  interests  and  com- 
mercial interests.  And  our  business  is  not  to  array 
our  various  interests  into  a belligerent  and  hostile 
state,  not  to  inflame  our  own  passions  or  the  passions 
of  others  concerning  the  measures  of  government  for 
the  protection  of  our  particular  interests; — but  let  us 
make  the  w hole  a great  national,  I may  say,  a family 
concern.  We  should  aim  not  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  one  interest  is  set  against  another,  but  that 
we  all  go  for  those  laws  and  measures  which  will  be 
most  conducive  to  the  general  good.  We  should  re- 
member that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that  as  such  we  are  interested  in  the  United  States 
and  in  every  State,— that  we  are  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  all  classes  and  of  every  class;  and  I do 
firmly  believe  that  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  per- 
severance and  truth  and  reason  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail over  all  the  influences  which  seem  to  separate 
the  interests  of  one  class  from  those  of  another. — 
Why,  what  I have  said  in  relation  to  the  necessity  or 
wants  of  agriculture  is  strictly  true  with  regard  to 
our  brethren  ofthe  South  engaged  in  the  plantation 
interest.  The  first  market  for  their  cotton,  and  the 
best  market,  is  with  the  Northern  and  New  England 
manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  it  is  absolutely  as- 
tonishing that  this  is  not  perceived.  The  North  takes 
one-third  of  their  cotton,  and  that  the  first  third,  and 
fixes  the  price;  it  is  sold  v.  ith  small  charge  for  freight 
and  still  brings  a high  price.  And  I say  it  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing  that  those  whose  living  depends  on 
the  production  and  sale  of  this  article  should  not  see 
to  what  extent  it  depends  upon  the  consumption  and 
manufacture  of  the  article  in  our  own  country. — 
These  truths — these  elements  of  political  economy 
are  as  true  on  the  James  River  and  in  Alabama  as 
here;  arid  let  popular  prejudice  become  informed  and 
kind  feeling  mark  all  discussions  of  the  subject,  and 
we  shall  come  to  see  how  much  our  happiness  and 
honor  depend  upon  a free  arid  just  and  liberal  inter- 
course among  ourselves.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  I am  ton  long  in  troubling  you  with 
these  remarks.  [Cries  of,  go  on  ] I believe  that 
they  are  founded  in  truth.  1 wish  for  everything 
which  w ill  promote  the  union  of  the  American  fami- 
ly. I wish  for  the  prevalence  of  everything  which 
shall  make  every  man,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  feel 
that  his  interests  are  clearly  bound  up  with  tiiose  of 
every  other  man  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen,  may  1 say , sir  (turning  to  the  presi- 
dent,) five  words  about  myself?  (cheers  arid  shouts  of 
‘yes,  tilty  or  five  hundred  ’)  li  was  under  the  full 
conviction  of  these  truths,  that,  meeting  a few  months 
ago  some  intelligent  friends  from  Baltimore, I alluded 
to  our  commercial  relations — a subject  to  which  1 
had  devoted  lor  two  years  the  most  anxious  and  pain- 
ful labors  of  my  whole  life.  (Some  one  cried  out 
‘three  cheers  lor  the  treaty,’ and  they  were  accord- 
ingly given  with  great  enthusiasm.)  I.  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that,  although  friendly  to  all  treaties  of 
peace,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment than  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  Great 
Britain.  I mean  our  commercial  relations;  and  if 
the  time  shall  ever  come  when  we  can  for  a little 
while  forget  our  paries,  anJ  attend  to  things  in- 
stead of  names — if  the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when 
there  shall  be  a business  party  in  lke  country — which 
1 have  a faint  hope  may  sometime  happen — God 
knows — (cheers  and  laughter) — we  shall  find  Chat  the 
subject  of  our  commercial  relations,  as  they  have  for 
several  years  past  existed,  and  as  they  now  exist,  is 
highly  interesting  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  the  country.  But  1 propose  only  to 
say  now,  that  having  occasion,  1 spoke  at  Baltimore 
of  the  effect  of  an  arrangement  entered  into  very 
unfortunately,  many  years  ago,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  navigation  interests,  as  is  now  fully  shown  by 
the  great  progress  which  foreign  shipping  is  making 
upon  Ike  shipping  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most 
true  that  under  existing  acts  the  shipping  of  some  of 
the  small  northern  States  of  Europe  are  thrusting 
tuemselves  into  the  branches  of  our  trade  to  which 
they  have  no  natural  right,  and  would  be  encroach- 
ing upon  our  coasting  trade  were  they  not  prevented 


by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  law'.  I will  only  say 
to  illustrate  the  matter,  that  hetween  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Slates  and  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
w'here  our  commercial  intercourse  was  most  exten- 
sive, the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  &c.  under  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are 
called,  though  there  is  any  thing  but  reciprocity  in 
them,  carry  on  the  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own 
vessels.  In  this  way,  under  treaty  stipulations,  our 
trade  is  drawn  from  us  and  we  submit — and  1 have 
found  it  quite,  impossible  to  raise  the  country  up  to  a 
sense  of  this  great  injury.  I said  at  Baltimore  that 
the  time  wras  coming,  and  perhaps  now  is,  when,  with 
regard  to  the  gnpat  matter  of  commercial  stipulations, 
some  advisable  arrangement  might  he  made  between 
us  and  some  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  I think 
so  now.  I do  not  retract  at  all.  I am  confident  of  its 
truth,  and  unless  1 mistake,  recent  events  give  it  ad- 
ditional evidence. 

What  I said  was  this:  England  excludes  most  of 
our  agricultural  productions—  her  corn  laws  exclude 
them:  yet  she  is  anxious  to  extend  the  intercourse 
between  herself  and  us.  The  great  power  of  steam 
has  extin  Miished  distance.  England  lies  close  to  N. 
York.  Twelve  or  thirteen  days  only  make  the  com- 
munication. And  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  by 
some  sudden  revolution  of  nature  or  by  some  decree 
of  Providence  the  distance  between  different  coun- 
tries becomes  less,  or  whether  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  the  means  of  transmission  and  intercourse  are 
increased — because  we  measure  things  by  time  — 
England  is  not  more  than  half  as  distant  from  us,  for 
every  purpose  of  international  intercourse,  as  she  was 
thirty  years  ago.  Well  then,  the  countries  are  K ing 
side  by  side.  How  shall  we  deal  with  her  and  with 
the  olher  great  commercial  states  of  Europe?  Are 
we  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  reprisals  — of  hos- 
tile and  retaliatory  legislation?  That  has  been  tried 
with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States. — 
We  made  provisions  in  favor  of  our  tonnage  in  car- 
rying on  our  commerce  with  England.  England  made 
retaliatory  provisions  to  favor  her  tonnage,  and  so 
we  came  to  carry  one  way  and  she  the  other.  So  far 
as  the  direct  trade  is  concerned,  we  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make.  It  furnishes  an  example  of  equality 
and  proves  the  danger  and  folly  of  retaliatory  stipu- 
lations. 1 said  to  my  friends  in  Baltimore  that  1 be- 
lieved the  time  "was  coming  when  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  between  England  and  us.  I took  es- 
pecial care  to  say  that  this  must  be  i fleeted  by  con 
'ress  on  the  one  side,  and  by  parliament  on  the  other 
— by  conditional  enactments,  as  the  condition  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India 
Islands  has  been  since  1832.  Congress  said  to  Eng- 
land, ‘if  you  will  do  so,  we  will  do  so:  if  you  will 
pass  such  laws,  we  will  pass  such  other  laws."  The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  England  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane  under  General  Jackson  on  this  side  and  Earl 
Grey  on  the  other.  It  was  accepted  by  congress, 
who  passed  the  necessary  law  s on  our  part  and  Eng- 
land oil  hers. 

It  happened  that  we  made  a had  bargain  that  lime; 
but  that  is  a matter  to  be  considered;  1 only  cite  this 
as  authority  for  treating  upon  this  subject  by  condi- 
tional legislation,  and  in  what  I said  at  Baltimore  I 
intended  faithfully  to  declare  that  I did  not  desire 
that  the  arrangement  should  bn  made  by  the  treaty 
making  power,  the  president  and  senate,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  more  popular  branch  of  congress;  but 
'hat  it  was  to  be  done  by  congress  and  congression- 
al legislation  and  acts  of  parliament.  And  in  the 
face  of  that — (I  suppose  1 expressed  myself  obscure- 
ly, though  that  is  a fault  I cannot  help,)  in  the  face 
of  that,  there  were  men  whose  sense  of  justice  and 
whose  love  of  truth  did  not  restrain  them  from  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Webster  was  in  favor  of  putting  the 
whole  matter  under  the  treaty-making  power  to  be 
settled,  uimer  John  Tyler  and  his  administration! — 
(cheers.)  No!  gentlemen,  rio,  no!  I do  not,  nor.  I will 
not  answer  what  an  inflamed  party  press  may  say , un- 
less 1 find  that  they  greatly  misrepresent  matt-  rs  se- 
riously affecting  my  character  and  usefulness  as  a 
public  man — which  J have  ceased  to  be;  yet  I am 
willing  when  a s.itable  occasion  offers,  to  exhibit 
the  truth  as  it  is,  and  to  place  myself  as  l wish  to  be 
placed  before  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
(Cheers.) 

And  now  gentlemen,  I say  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  living  in  peace,  and  having  now  liyed 
in  peace  lor  a longer  period  of  time,  I think,  than 
has  ever  happened  before — for  when  lias  there  been 
a time  of  a longer  duration  of  peace  among  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe? — and  living  at  a tune  when  the  spirit 
of  peace  prevails,  we  may  well  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Poet  who  says  that  “War  is  a game, 
which,  if  the  people  were  wise,  kings  would  not 
play  at.” 

Thank  God!  The  people  are  wise:  and  unless  in  a 
clear  question  of  national  honor  or  national  interests, 
the  people  will  not  have  war,  for  the  will  of  crown- 


ed heads  must  yield  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
themselves.  (Cheers.)  Now,  gentlemen,  I say  that 
in  this  state  of  things,  it  is  our  dutv  to  look  carefully, 
wisely,  but  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  towards  all  na- 
tions connected  with  us — to  “compare  notes,”  as  we 
say  to  see  in  what  our  interests  are  identical,  to  give 
up  nolhing,  nothing,  nothing  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  industry  and  the  return  for  the  labor  and 
work  of  our  own  hands.  But  let  us  consider  what 
may  be  done  to  bring  about  these  results — either  by 
mutual  legislation  or  by  some  more  formal  arrange- 
ment. I believe  in  the  practicability  of  this,  it  may 
not  be  in  my  time,  but  it  is  sure  to  happen,  it  is  sure 
to  happen.  The  spirit  of  Christianity — the  spirit  of 
our  own  example  in  Liberty  and  Independence,  is 
bringing  it  on.  America  acts  back  upon  Europe:  and 
this  reaction  is  tremendous.  I say  tremendous,  it  is 
fearful;  but  only  to  those  who  wish  to  uphold  the  old 
monarchies  and  dominions  of  Europe;  it  is  not  tre- 
mendous but  grateful,  acceptable,  glorious  to  the 
great  mass  of  Europe,  w ho  believe  that  government 
is  to  some  extent  the  offspring  of  general  consent, 
and  that  man,  man,  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  a 
direct,  powerful  and  controlling  agency  in  its  organ- 
ization. I know,  gentlemen,  that  these  sentiments 
will  prevail — at  least  I believe  it, — I believe  it.  I 
believe  that  the  interest  of  peace  and  virtue,  that  the 
great  interest  of  our  common  religion — I believe  that 
the  great  body  of  conscientious  men  in  all  countries 
have  in  some  degree  come  to  control  the  govern- 
ment— to  say  to  it  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed!” 
(Cheers.) 

And  1 think  I see  this,  gentlemen,  in  every  thing 
and  everywhere.  I have  evidence  of  it  in  the  cautious 
policy  of  England — cautious,  cautious,  but  yielding 
' to  the  overpowering  dominion  of  public  sentiment. — 
I would  not  here,  or  any  where  else  venture  to  dis- 
j cuss  the  policy  of  foreign  countries,  and  I abstain.— 
1 leave  them,  as  I hope  they  will  leave  us  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  we  pursuing  ours.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  spirit  of  free  inqui- 
. ry  is  abroad  all  over  the  earth.  And  this  is  right:  it 
j is  as  it  should  be  in  a Christian  age,  and  in  an  age 
unrivalled  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,  among  the 
J great  masses  of  society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I’m  growing  garrulous,  (cheers 
[and  cries  of,  go  on,)  and  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
j conclusion.  J have  the  happiness  to  believe  that  the 
I tendencies  of  tilings  are  to  produce  new  efforts.  I 
believe  that  the  policy  of  England  is  and  has  been, 
;and  will  bo  more  and  more  towards  a more  and  more 
liberal  intercourse,  an  intercourse  favorable  to  our 
j great  interests,  to  all  the  interests  of  the  North  and 
(Middle  and  equally  favorable  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
I South.  It  is  most  certain  that  within  a few  months 
a new  and  great  change  has  been  produced  in  our 
intercourse  with  England,  a very  great  change. — 
Articles  produced  in  your  state  are  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  introduced — provisions  finding  a mar- 
ket in  Europe!  In  the  last  six  months  quite  a new 
trade  has  sprung. up  between  us  and  England  in  the 
article  of  provisions.  While  I was  in  New  York  ] 
took  occasion  to  inquire  of  some  practical  merchants 
and  valued  friends  how  the  matter  was:  and  they 
said,  quite  to  my  astonishment,  that  cargoes  of  lard, 
butter  cheese,  beef,  p rk,  &c.  were  shipped  to  Eng- 
land every  day,  and  that  a vessel  of  the  largest  class, 
within  the  last  twenty  days,  had  left  New  York  load- 
ed entirely  with  the  article  of  provisions,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, as  it  happened  in  that  case,  though  I do  not 
mention  it  os  a matter  of  triumph,  of  a single  pound 
of  cotton  or  tobacco.  This  is  quite  a new  trade  as 
everybody  knows.  Who  ever  thought,  eighteen 
months  ago,  that,  a large  cargo,  entirely  of  provisions 
would  go  to  a London  market!  Who  does  not  re- 
joice and  feel  the  beneficent  influence  of  this 
upon  both  nations.  The  people  of  England  are 

better  fed — the  agriculture  of  New  York  is  b etter 
encouraged,  and  the  interests  of  both  are  better  pro- 
moted. 

Gentlemen,  I will  proceed  no  farther.  I say  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  attend  to  things,  things, 
things.  1 say  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
give  up  the  enchantment  of  names  and  attend  to  the 
great  interests  of  commerce  and  agriculture, — when 
men  must  be  sunk: — and  I am  willing  to  sink,  and  it 
will  be  no  great  sinking  either!  (Laughter:) — when 
things  must  be  regarded,  measures  regarded,  and 
names  disregarded;  and  thought  I am  not  one  to  give 
up  opinions  lightly  and  without  occasion,  the  lime 
has  arrived  for  practical  measures;  when  we  must 
attend  to  the  things  which  belong,  I had  almost  said, 
to  our  peace — if  it  did  not  appear  in  some  sort  pro- 
fane to  apply  to  ordinary  affairs  words  made  sacred 
by  a higher  meaning;  but  1 will  say  to  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  interest.  We  must  be  practi- 
cal— we  must  look  at  things — we  must  see  the  results 
of  measures  and  the  bearing  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
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United  States.  For,  gentlemen,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  however  local  interests  may  prevail,  however 
local  feelings  tr,-ay  prevail,  we  shall  all,  when  we  ap- 
proach the  close  of  life,  regard  every  thing  with  sa- 
tisfaction which  we  have  done  under  the  impulse  of 
a large,  a broad  American  feeling;  and  we  shall  look 
with  regret  on  every  thing  contracted,  or  personal  or 
local  which  the  interests  of  individuals  may  have  led 
us  to  cherish  in  our  hearts.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  re- 
member, then,  gentlemen,  that  our  interests  are  the 
common  interests  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  re- 
member that  there  is  not  a man  in  the  Union,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Maine  to 
Mississippi,  in  whose  interest  and  welfare  and  polb 
tical  rights  we  are  not  concerned.  Let  us  have  souls 
anil  hearts  and  minds  big  enough  to  embrace  the 
great  Empire  which  God  has  given  us:  (cheers)  and 
while  conscious  that  beneath  his  benignant  rule  we 
enjoy  distinguished  blessings,  religious  and  civil  and 
social,  such  as  have  been  showered  upon  no  other 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  let  us  go  boldly  on,  de- 
termined, now  and  forever,  living  and  dying,  to  be 
fully  American,  American  altogether. 

Mr.  Webster  sat  down  amid  the  reiterated  and 
deafening  applause  of  all  present. 

The  President  then  announced  as  a sentiment, 

‘■The  health  of  William  H.  Seward,  the  friend  of  die 
Fanners  of  the  Suite  of  New  York.” 

To  this  Gov.  Seward  replied  by  saying  that  he 
knew  no  way  in  which  he  could  better  give  a proof 
of  the  gratitude  with  which  he  received  the  title  just 
bestowed  upon  him  than  by  giving  the  confessions  of 
a political  agriculturist.  They  might  be  of  use  to 
the  farmers  of  Western  New  York,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  many  distinguished  favors;  and  they 
should  be  brief.  1 had,  said  he,  when  I entered  upon 
public  office,  a farm  of  ISO  acres  which  cost  me 
about  $10  000;  and  during  the  last  year  of  holding 
my  office  I realized  one  of  these  two  things — and 
owing  to  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  my  stew- 
ard, 1 am  unable  to  say  accurately  which,  either  $40 
or  the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  40  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now  as  an  evidence 
of  my  fidelity  to  the  agricultural  interests  I will  say 
that  instead  of  selling  my  farm  1 shall  still  keep  it 
and  adhere  to  the  business;  and  I hope  to  succeed  as 
well  as,  from  his  own  account,  the  farmerof  Linden 
wold  has  done  and  to  make  my  farm  as  valuable  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  such  pitiful  terms 
as  lying  upon  the  sandy  sea  shore  of  Massachusetts. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  “Heaven  help  you,”  said  Mr. 
Webster,  which  was  followed  by  renewed  ap- 
plause.) 

I insist,  gentlemen,  that,  if  there  are  any  repor- 
ters present,  they  shall  make  no  report  of  what  I 
have  to  say:  for  it  is  getting  too  late  to  speak  under 
a sense  of  any  such  responsibility.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  Mr.  President  I have  been  favored  beyond 
my  expectations  and  hopes — favored  beyond  any  am- 
bition of  mine,  in  life  thus  far:  and  now,  that  being 
so,  1 wish  to  show  that,  at  least  in  one  particular,  1 
deserve  the  respect  and  kindness  which  haiebeen 
extended  to  me  by  my  fellow  citizens  of  Western 
New  York.  1 wish  to  show  you  all  that  I am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  act  an  afterpiece, 
which  could  at  best  prove  not  even  a respectable 
farce,  after  the  great  drama  which  has  been  enacted 
here  to-night:  and  1 there  lore  ask  of  the  reporters, 
as  a special  favor,  that  they  will  not  set  down  any 
speech  of  mine  in  their  books. 

There  is  rio  living  intellect  which  1 honor  and  re- 
spect more  highly  than  that  which  has  beamed  out 
with  such  full  effulgence  to-night;  and  if  he  can  ex- 
cuse or  overlook  the  discourtesy,  of  which  I am 
about  to  bring  complaint  and  to  lay  the  fault  at  the 
door  of  his  native  land,  I will  then  presume,  in  con- 
clusion, to  give  a sentiment,  which,  1 am  sure,  will 
meet  with  a fuil  and  a hearty  response. 

Ten  years  ago  1 met  with  a great  indignity  from 
the  people  of  New  England;  and  1 shall  go  on  arid 
state  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  our  Iriend  and 
guest  will  venture  to  justify,  palliate,  orexcuse  it. — 

1 was  at  that  lime  invited  to  attend  a New  England 
dinner,  given  by  natives  of  New  England,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  dinner  came  on  rather  late,  and 
when  1 entered  the  room  there  was  a sudden  shout, 
and  a clamor  of  voices  and  a call  upon  me  to  make 
a speech.  Well,  1 commenced  a speech — and  1 have 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  a very  excellent  speech, 
if  1 had  been  allowed  to  bring  it  to  a respectable 
conclusion.  I began  in  a very  solemn  and  sincere 
manner  to  say  that  1 was  greatly  surprised  at  such  a 
reception;  that  1 knew  of  nothing  which  entitled  me 
to  it;  that  1 was  not  a native  of  New  England;  that  1 
had  never  but  once  set  loot  upon  New  England  soil; 
and  that  there  was  no  New  England  blood  in  rny 
veins.  Thus  far  had  1 advanced,  w hen  1 was  greeted 
with  a universal  rising  from  every  part  of  the  tables 
— which  were  larger  than  riiese — and  by  a general 
shout  of  “You  lie!  you  lie!!  you  lie!!!”  (Cheers  and 


laughter  ‘Good,’  ‘Good,’  ‘Good,’  said  Mr.  Webster, 
which  renewed  and  increased  both  the  laughter  and 
applause.) 

Now,  then,  if  my  friend — if  our  distinguised 
j friend  from  Massachusetts  will  only  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  avow  that  this  was  fair  on  the  part  of  New 
England,  and  to  back  them  in  it — and  I believe  he 
does,  (O!  I’ll  do  it — I’ll  do  it!  said  Mr.  Webster,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,)  I shall  ask  of  you  to  take  a 
pledge  with  me; — and,  while  we  will  receive  and  con- 
sider, with  the  respect  with  which  we  always  re- 
ceive and  consider  whatever  falls  from  his  lips,  arid 
will  treasure  with  greater  and  shicerer  regard  than 
even  he  can  conceive,  every  word  with  which  he  has 
favored  us  to-night. — I ask  you  to  drink  with  me 
standing,  as  a proof  of  the  respect  we  entertain  for 
one  of  the  most  gifted,  enlightened  and  honored 
statesmen  of  the  age,  ‘Health,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  TO  DANIEL  WEBSTER  ’ 

This  was  received  with  nine  deafening  cheers  and 
long  continued  applause.  After  this  had  ceased  Mr. 
Webster  rose  and  said: — 

Gentlemen — With  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
now  addressed  you,  and  who  has  repeatedly  been 
elected  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  only 
a general  and  political  acquaintance.  I am  proud  of 
his  respect  and  regard.  1 wish  him  well;  and  J have 
to  say  to  him,  that,  whenever  he  shall  appear  among 
the  people  of  New  England,  assembled  on  any  oc- 
casion like  this  his  character,  his  integrity,  his  pa- 
triotism, his  Americanism  will  arouse  a feeling  which 
will  shake  the  roof  of  the  house  where  the  people 
shall  gather  together.  (Deafening  and  repeated  ap- 
plause.) 1 give  you,  said  Mr.  Webster,  advancing 
towards  Gov.  Seward  and  extending  to  him  his  hand 
which  was  heartily  shaken  across  the  table,  I give 
you  the  right  hand  of  American  fellowship!  J\ lay  this 
great  Empire  State,  and  our  New  England  confederacy, 
ever  value  and  regard  the  sentiments  and  character  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

This  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause.  Those  alone  who  are  familiar 
with  the  dignified  bearing  of  Mr.  Webster’s  personal 
manner  on  such  occasions,  can  form  even  the  faint- 
est notion  of  the  thrilling  effect  of  this  most  inter- 
esting scene. 

Mr.  Knott,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Society,  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman 
of  one  of  the  important  committees — Mr.  Goweiqof 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gowen,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  long  and  dif- 
ficult journey  he  had  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  this  Fair, — of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  pro- 
nounced a high  eulogium  upon  the  late  Judge  Peters, 
who,  he  said,  shed  a lustre  upon  every  thing  he  did. 
(‘That  he  did,’ ‘that  he  did,’ said  Mr.  Webster.) — 
lie  spoke  of  the  emotions  excited  in  his  mind  by 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  unbounded  prosperity  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  He  was  forced,  he  said 
to  contrast  its  condition  with  that  of  his  own  State, 
and  spoke  of  the  neglect  in  Pennsylvania  of  her  ag- 
ricultural interests,  of  the  calamitous  legislation  by 
which  she  was  afflicted,  of  the  great  debts  she  had 
incurred,  and  of  the  deep  disaster  in  which  she  ap- 
pears to  be  sunk.  (‘O!  you’ll  get  out  of  it — you’li 
get  out  of  it,’  said  Mr.  Webster.)  We  are  thought 
to  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  our  debt  — 
(God  knows  you  are,  both  able  and  willing,  said  Mr. 
Webster)  We  are  both  if  our  government  would 
let  us  do  it.  (That’s  it — that’s  it,  said  Mr.  Webster.) 
On  our  whole  statute  book  there  is  not  a single  act 
which  favors  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Gow- 
en spoke  somewhat  farther  of  the  general  causes  of 
the  embarrassments  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  ruinous 
taxes  which  were  imposed  upon  her  citizens,  while 
neither  principal  nor  interest  of  her  great  debt  was 
paid,  of  the  evils  of  the  excessive  party  spirit  which 
governed  her  councils,  and  concluded  by  offering  the 
following  toast: 

“ 1'he  Empire  State — New  York:  Let  the  bright- 
est flow  er  in  her  chaplet  ever  be  culled  by  the  hand 
of  agriculture.” 

Mr.  Webster,  after  this  toast  had  been  given  and 
received  with  loud  applause,  rose  and  said: 

May  I he  permitted,  gentlemen,  to  occupy  your  at- 
tention for  a lew  moments  again — or  have  1 already 
exhausted  your  patience?  (Loud  cries  of  “no”  “no,” 
“go  on,”  “go  on.”)  I am  not  entitled  to  be  heard 
here  to  any  great  extent;  (cries  of  “yes  you  are,” 
“we  ’re  always  glad  to  hear  you,”  &c.j  but  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  have 
called  my  mind  to  a topic,  in  my  judgment,  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  our 
common  country.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen — 
what  is  the  credit  and  character  of  this  glorious  coun- 
try to  which  we  all  belong,  abroad?  We  are  rich; 
we  are  powerful;  we  have  all  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing whatever  virtuous  human  desire  can  embrace. 


But  what  is  our  credit?  And  I am  n nt  one  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to  stigmatize  in 
any  way  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  t his  great  union, 
who  have  sought  for  funds  abroad  t o carry  on  their 
enterprises  and  improvements  which  their  sense  of 
utility  has  projected.  On  the  contr  ary,  I think  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  t he  necessities  of 
tiie  case,  may  justify  at  least  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  engagements  into  which  some  o f the  states,  espe- 
cially the  western  states,  have  entered  abroad. — 

: Among  those  which  have  thus  justi  fiably  become  in- 
volved is  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest  state 
in  the  union,  in  my  judgment — perhaps  I ought  to 
except  New  York — but  taking  her  i nineral,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  faculties  nit  o consideration,  I 
do  n’t  know,  on  the  face  of  the  eart'h,  excepting  Eng- 
land, a richer  state  than  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania. 
(“Take  off  her  debt,”  said  Govern:  >r  Seward.)  My 
(friend  Governor  Seward  says  “take  off  her  debt.” 
Her  deht — her  debt? — What  can  be  thedebtof  a state 
like  Pennsylvania,  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
{ it— that  she  cannot  pay  it  if  she  will  but  take  from 
her  pocket  the  money  that  she  has  in  it?  England’s 
■ deht  is  engrafted  upon  her  very  soil:  she  is  bound 
down  to  the  very  earth  by  it;  and  it  will  afl'ect  Eng- 
; land  and  English  men,  to  the  fiftieth  generation.  But 
the  deht  of  Pennsylvania — the  de'al  of  Illinois — the 
debt  of  any  state  in  this  union,  amounts  not  to  a six- 
pence in  comparison.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  he  Ameri- 
i cans — hut  let  us  avoid,  as  we  despise,  the  character 
! of  an  acknowledged  insolvent  community.  (Cheers.) 

| What  importance  is  it  whatother  nations  say  of  us — 

! or  what  they  think  of  us — if  they  can  nevertheless  say 
j you  don’t  pay  your  debts?  (Loud  applause.)  Now, 

! gentlemen,  1 belong  to  Massachusetts — but  if  1 be- 
longed to  a deeply  indebted  statu- — I’d  work  these 
ten  figures  to  their  stumps,  I’d  hold  plough,  I’d  drive 
plough,  I’d  do  both,  before  it  should  be  said  of  the 
| slate  to  which  1 belonged,  thats/ie  Jidnot  pay  her  debts! 
(Loud  cheers.)  That's  the  true  principle-— let  us  act 
| upon  it,  (cheers,)  let  us  “go  it ” to  its  full  extent! 

(Deafening  applause.)  If  it  costs  us  our  comforts, 

; let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts;  if  it  costs  us  our  farms, 

| let  us  mortgage  our  farms.  But  don’t  let  it  be  said 
j by  the  proud  capitalists  of  England,  “you  don’t  pay 
j your  debts.”  “You,  republican  government’s  don’t 
j pay  your  debts.”  Let  us  say  to  them  “we  will  pay 
them,”  “we  will  pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing.” 

! That’s  tny  firm  conviction  of  whnt  we  ought  to  do. 
That’s  my  opinion,  and  waters  can’t  drown — fire  can’t 
burn  it  out  of  me.  (Loud  applausti.) 

If  America  owes  a debt,  let  her  pay  it — let  her 
pay  it.  (Deafening  cheers).  What  1 have  is  ready 
for  the  sacrifice.  What  you  have  I know  would  be 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  and  at  any  sa- 
crifice, dout  let  it  be  said  on  the  exchanges  of  Lon- 
l don  or  Paris,  don’t  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of  the 
proud  monarchies  of  Europe — ‘America  owes  and 
can’t  or  won’t  pay.’ — God  forbid!  (Cheers.)  Let 
us  pay — let  us  pay!  (Long  continued  and  loud  ap- 
plause) Let  us  say  to  them  ‘produce  your  bond  and 
take  your  money,  principal  and  interest.  Add  it  all 
up,  and  take  your  money.  (Applause.)  Let  us  say 
to  them — we  are  notyour  slaves:  we  are  riot  paupers: 
we  will  not  be  your  debtors:  we  will  pay:  produce 
your  bond — here  is  your  money — take  ill’  ('Phis  was 
followed  by  repeated  and  deafening  cheers.)  And 
until  that  is  done,  my  friends,  you  and  1 cannot  feel 
as  if  we  could  draw  a free  breath.  I dont  want  to 
he  indented  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe.  If  we  owe 
them  anything  let  them  produce  their  bill.  If  my 
professional  earnings  are  of  any  worth,  if  they  are 
wanted, — if  my  farm  is  wanted,  if  the  conveniencies 
of  life  tor  myself,  for  tny  wife  arid  children  are  want- 
ed, so  lar  as  I am  concerned,  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned, -come  and  take  them!  (Cheers)  That’s 
the  right  ground  to  take  and  let  us  take  it.  In  the 
north  and  south,  in  the  east  and  west,  if  there  live 
any  who  are  descended  from  the  fathers  of  the  revo- 
lution, any  in  whose  veins  runs  a drop  of  their  blood, 
and  in  whose  hearts  lives  a particle  of  their  proud 
spirit,  let  them  rise  up,  and  say  that  if  we  owe  Eu- 
rope, Europe  shall  be  paid.  (Loud  and  repeated 
cheers.)  1 wisli  to  breathe  the  breath  of  an  indepen- 
dent roan.  A citizen  of  a proud  and  honored  coun- 
try, I abhor  the  idea,  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to  be 
marred  by  the  consciousness  that  any  tiling  disgrace- 
ful hangs  on  the  country  or  any  part  of  it.  Let  us, 
gentlemen,  be  proud  of  our  country,  but  let  us  pre- 
serve for  that  country  the  character  of  a just  and  a 
debt  paying  nation.  Let  it  never  be  said  amongst  the 
nation.!  of  Europe  that  the  United  States  of  America 
— the  nation  that  had  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes 
of ’76 — the  country  of  Washington — the  example  and 
great  type  of  all  modern  republics,  cannot  or  will  not 
pay  its  debts! 

Mr.  Vveuster  sat  down  amid  the  loud  and  most  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  the  assembly,  after  which 
were  given  three  deep  and  sepulchral  groans  for  re- 
pudiation. 
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Business  Revi  ew.  The  animation  which  ihe  N.  York 
and  Philadelphia  merchants  have  had  the  ad  vantage  of  for 
some  weeks,  has  reached  Baltimore,  and  the  streets  look 
quite  in  a bustle  of  business  once  more.  The  hotels  we 
see  continue  to  he  well  filled  in  all  the  principal  cities  with 
Western  and  Sout  hern  merchants,  who  are  transacting 
a fair,  though  not  a large  business.  The  money  market, 
mean  time,  is  well  supplied,  .judging  by  the  rates  at 
which  discounts  upon  unquestionable  paper  is  offered  at 
the  banks  of  the  p riucipal  cities.  A considerable  busi- 
ness is  doing  by  the  banks  now  at  rates  below  six  per 
cent. 

The  Luke  Trade  seems  to  be  already  looking  forward 
to  an  early  suspen  don  of  navigation:  thus, 

The  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Commercial  of  the  26th  says:  “The 
weather  has  become  so  tempestuous,  and  the  trips  of 
the  steamers  so  ut  reliable,  that  the  time  has  been  ex- 
tended for  running  between  this  and  the  several  western 
ports.  All  boats  in  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  lines — we 
place  Detroit  first  on  account  of  age,  not  importance — 
will  now  ply  between  their  respective  ports  weekly  for 
the  remainder  of  tiie  season;  while  those  in  the  upper 
lake  trade  will  continue  their  trips  according  to  their  ap- 
pointments heretofore  made.  Extra  boats  will  however 
be  kept  ready  to  keep  up  the  connection  in  case  others 
become  liorsde  com  rut.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  wit- 
ness, such  immense  quantities  of  breadstuff;  landing  at 
this  port,  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the 
trade  and  seldom  especially  allude  to  it.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers  is  no  strongly  fixed  when  first  viewing 
its  magnitude,  that  we  cannot  avoid  particularizing  shine 
of  its  features  to-day.  Hern  are  some  70  vessels  which 
have  entered  port  within  4S  hours,  all  completely  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  grain,  produce,  &c.  As 
our  Cleveland  correspondent  says,  Ohio  assumes  hut  a 
second  rank  in  tne  aggregate  of  imports,  and  what  the 
Genesee  country  lately  was  to  her,  she  now  sustains  with 
regard  to  her  more  westerly  neighbors,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wiskonsan. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat  brought  by  the  fleet  is  110,- 
000  bushels,  and  over  25,000  bbis  of  flour,  with  a full 
proportion  of  ashes,  and  other  commodities. 

The  vessels  now  in  constitute  only  about  one-third  of 
the  tonnage  engaged  in  tiie  lake  trade,  the  remainder  be- 
ing absent  at  various  ports  in  quest  of  cargoes,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  present  fleet  cels  fairly  discharged  and 
off  for  the  West,  wo  may  begin  to  look  out  for  others  to 
return  in  their  stead . Of  course  we  do  not  expect  any 
fleet  which  conies  in  to  bring  so  large  an  aggregate  of 
breadstuff's,  but  they  never  return  without  cargoes  equal- 
ly full  . nd  valuable. 

American  Provisions  in  England— London,  Sept.  4. 
The  stock  on  hand  much  reduced — prices  remain  stea- 
dy. There  is  a fair  retail  business  in  beef; — market  is 
cleared  of  pork;  the  lines:  qualities  of  cheese  are  scarce 
and  in  demand — inferior  is  dull.  Lard  is  scarce  and 
advances  a shade.  Butter  for  grease  sells  at  former  quo- 
tations—hams  sell  as  fast  as  they  arrive. 

Imports  from  Aug.  lb  to  Sept.  4.  Beef,  10  tierces; 
Cheese,  279  boxes;  lard,  29S  barrels,  81  kegs;  butter,  801 
kegs;  hauls,  1 cask- 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London  9*;  on  Paris  5.22  a 
5.25;  on  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  N.  Orleans 
par;  on  Virginia  ^a l;  N.  Carolina  1 1-2  a 2;  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Augusta  j a 1;  Columbus,  Georgia.  Cincin- 
nati. Louisville’  1 a 1 1-2;  St.  Louis  1 1-2  a 2;  Nashville 
2 a 2 1-2;  Mobile  13  a 13  1-2. 

Flour.  The  stock  at.  Boston  increased  from  the ,21st 
to  the  25th  10.000  barrels,  prices  $4  50  to  SI  62  12  At 
"New  York  prices  range  from  §4  31  Jor  Michigan,  to 
$4  75  for  Georgetown.  Ar  Baltimore  prices  ha\e  fluc- 
tuated (luring  the  week  from  $4  12  1-2  to  84  37  1-2;  the 
stock  on  hand  inconsiderable.  Trie  inspections  o!  the 
week  comprised  14.1)30  bhis.  and  1,067  half  bbis.  At 
Buffalo  the  price  varies  from  S3  50  to  S3  75. 

Wheat.  Good  prime  reds  brings  83  to  S7  in  the  Bal- 
timore market — ordinary  70  to  83. 

Wiskonsin  wheat,  crop.  The  Southport  American 
thinks  1.100  000  bushels  a moderate  estimate  for  the 
wheat  that  will  be  exported  from  Wiskonsin,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  crop  just  harvested. 

The  mackerel  fishery  has  failed  this  year.  Hirig- 
liani,  the  head  quarters  of  mackerel  fishers  and  bucket 
makers,  suffers.  “Borne  vessels,”  says  the  IJiiigham 
Gazette,  “arrived  in  port  wim  hardly  fish  enough  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  trip.” 

Stocks.  The  following  table  exhibits  she  prices  of 


sundry  stocks  on  tiie  1st  o 

f January  of  this 

year,  and  at 

the  present  date,  given  as 

a specimen: 

January  1. 

September  27. 

New  York  State  5’s 

85 

100 

Ohio  sixes  of  1860 

G7 

97 

Illinois  sixes 

18 

42 

Kentucky  sixes 

75j 

99 1 

Indiana  fives 

19 

39 

Arkansas  sixes 

20 

45 

Canton  Co. 

17 
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Revival  of  Manufactures.  Before  the  present  tariff 
went  into  operation,  a great  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  throughout  the  country  were  in  a stale  ot 
suspension.  . Thousands  of  laborers,  who  depended  on 
them  tor  their  daily  bread,  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. But  the  tariff  became  a law,  atul  every  factory  in 


the  land  is  musical  day  and  night;  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  poor  persons  are  receiving  wages,  which  not  onlv 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  enable 
them  to  lap  up  their  earnings  in  saving  institutions,  with 
which,  in  a few  years,  they  can  provide  themselves  with 
farms,  and  thus  be  raised  to  a condition  of  comfortable 
independence.  [ Louisville  Jour. 

Factory  Stock.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says,  the  stocks  in  the  Eastern  manufactories  have 
risen  one-third  on  their  par  value  since  the  passage  of 
lie  tariff.  Stocks  which  were  much  depressed, so  as  not 
to  be  worth  more  than  a third  of  the  par,  which  was  the 
case  with  many  of  the  establishments,  have  doubled  in 
value.  The  editors  add:  people  begin  to  see  the  land, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  There  is 
a great  deal  more  land  to  he  seen  before  another  year  has 
passed  away.  The  capitalists  of  England  will  probably 
be  able  to  see  land  in  America  before  long,  and  then 
they  will  think  it  worth  while  to  change  two  per  cents 
for  six  per  cents  of  better  quality.  But,  for  the  present, 
the  prices  here  are  not  high  enough  to  command  their 
confidence,  though  they  do  take  a few  bonds  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  other  unquestioned  States,  in  a quiet 
way. 

Tobacco.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  12th  inst.  says: 
“Front  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  accounts,  as 
regards  the  growing  crop,  are  unfavorable,  the  plant  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  from  heavy  rains  and  subsequent 
drought,  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
leaves  in  a green  state.  The  Missouri  crop  is  likewise 
less  promising  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  sea- 
son; but  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky  and  the  Western 
district  the  yield  from  present  appearances  will  be  abun- 
dant.” 

The  stock  on  hand  at  New  Orleans,  1st  Sep- 


tember, 5,046  hhds. 

Received  from  that  to  12th  instant,  786 

Cleared  from  1st  to  12th  instant,  1,510 

Stock  12th  Sept.  4,322 


Three  large  tobacco  warehouses  are  going  up  at  St. 
Louis,  to  accomodate  more  effectually  the  increasing 
crops  of  Missouri. 

At  Baltimore  it  is  in  lively  demand,  and  the  better  qua- 
lities commenced  a small  advance  on  former  quotations; 
inferior  is  neglected.  The  receipts  from  Ohio  have  been 
large,  but  former  prices  are  fairly  sustained  and  the  stock 
on  hand  is  not  materially  accumulating.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  1,006  hhds. -Maryland,  217 
Ohio,  30  Kentucky,  and  77  Missouri — total  1,330  hhds. 

According  to  the  London  Tittles  “the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco imported  Irnnt  the  United  Slates  during  the  past 
year,  as  given  in  returns  just  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  amounted  to  38,613,012  pounds,  being  a de- 
crease of  several  thousand  pounds,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.” 

Agricultural  funds.  We  are  informed  by  one  of 
the  committee  that  the  amount  received  from  admission 
fees  at  the  show  ground,  was  about  814,000,  and  from 
members  and  subscriptions  about  §10,000,  making  in 
all  say  S24,uC0.  The  amount  of  premiums  for  the  year 
is  §2,000,  and  the  contingent  expenses  are  nearly  §1,000. 
The  society  receives  §700  from  the  state, 

[ Rochester  Democrat. 

A comet.  It  is  said  a comet  was  distinctly  visible  on 
the  17th  lust.,  at  New  Orleans,  about  11  o’clock,  in  the 
west,  ranging  with  the  moon,  and  lying  between  it  and 
the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

A great  horse  race,  which  is  to  come  off  early  in 
October  on  the  Nashville  course,  has  set  all  the  sports- 
men a.gog.  The  purse  it  is  said  will  be  the  largest  ever 
run  for  in  this  country  or  Europe, — a singular  specimen 
ot  the  difficulties  of  the  limes  truly.  Thirty  horses  have 
been  entered,  untried  nags  of  four  years:  old,  and  among 
them  the  produce  of  Priam,  Eclipse,  Black  Maria.  Le- 
viathan, Plenipotentiary,  Lufborougli,  and  other  cele- 
brated racers.  The  entry  is  five  thousand  dollars,  with 
a thousand  dollars  forfeit,  and,  counting  largely  upon 
withdrawals  the  winning  colt  will  take  a purse  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Tiie  National  Intelligencer  says,  an 
unusually  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  southern 
arid  western  states,  it  is  expected,  will  be  present — all 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  trial  of  speed  of  the  diffe- 
rent stock  of  their  several  states. 

Cherokees.  The  Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  9th  instant  records  the  deaih  of  David  Vann, 
treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Saline  on  the  2d  instant  of  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed upon  him  by  a lawless  mob  on  the  8th  ultimo.  The  In- 
telligencer says  that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Vann  his  friends 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  generally  have  met  with  a great 
loss.  The  same  paper  Etates  that  John  Ross  is  well, 
and  that  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  upon 
his  life. 

Election.  Maine.  Anderson,  the  V.  Buren  candi- 
date for  guvernor  is  elected,  having  over  1,000  clear  ma- 
jority and  a plurality  over  Robinson,  (whig),  of  more 
than  U’, 000  votes.  Twenty-one  V.  B.  senators  and 
three  whig  senators  are  elected — seven  vacancies.  The 
house  has  over  two  to  one  V.  B.  majority.  Only  two 
members  of  congress  out  of  seven  are  as  yet  ascertain- 
ed to  be  elected — both  V.  B. 

Franklin  Institute.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  arts,  will  he  held  in  the  large  saloons  of 
the  Museum  building  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1 7ih  of  Oc- 
tober next.  We  are  assured  that  the  arrangements  made 


by  the  Institute  for  the  display  of  machinery,  models, 
goods,  &c.  are  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  those  made  for  any  former  exhibition. 

Iron  Steamboats.  They  have  an  iron  steamboat 
plying  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  every  trial  of 
which  (the  Richmond  Enquirer  says)  hut  ensures  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  experiment.  A “card”  publish- 
ed in  that  paper,  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  passen- 
gers on  a recent  trip,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  adap- 
tation of  the  boat  to  canal  and  slackwater  navigation, 
and  bears  cordial  testimony  to  the  claims  of  the  enter- 
prise upon  the  public  confidence  and  support. 

Liberta.  A letter  from  Mr.  Russwurm,  agent  of  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society,  dated  Cape  Palmas, 
July  31,  states,  that  he  has  purchased  the  Fish  Town 
territory  for  the  Maryland  society.  This  is  gratifying 
information,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Garroway  country  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  which  notice  is  taken  in  another  part  of  this 
number.  Things  looked  favorably  in  the  colony.  Mrs. 
McGili,  wife  of  Dr.  McGill,  (colored,)  lately  of  Balti- 
more. afier  perfectly  recovering  from  the  acclimating 
fever,  died  in  labor  of  childbirth. 

Mexican  indemnity.  The  second  instalment  has  been 
paid,  and  the  Conducta,  with  the  amount,  $140,000 
was  on  its  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  was  expected  to 
arrive  oil  the  4ih  inst.  The  U.  S.  brig  Vincennes,  Capt. 
Buchanan,  was  off  Sacrifieios  on  the  1st,  awaiting  the 
arrival  ot  despatches  from  our  minister,  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, who,  it  is  stated,  has  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Hargous  & Co.  for  the  delivery  of  the  specie  at 
New  York. 

Monuments  at  Plattsburg.  An  interesting  cere- 
monial marked  the  late  anniversary  (11th  inst. ) of  the 
battle  of  Plattsburg.  It  was  the  rearing  of  plain,  but 
distinguishing  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
men  of  both  nations,  who  fell  in  that  battle  and  in  the 
contest  on  Lake  Champlain,  whose  remains  are  interred1 
in  the  burying  ground  of  Plattsburg.  Gen.  Wool,  who 
as  a major,  commanded  a portion  of  the  United  Smtes 
troops  in  the  battle,  with  many  other  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, was  present;  and  every  thing  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  good  taste.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
began  by  a procession  to  the  church,  where,  after  a pray- 
er by  the  minister,  an  address  explanatory  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, was  delivered.  After  the  address,  the.  pro- 
cession again  formed  and  moved  to  the  burying  ground, 
where  a square  was  formed  by  the  U.  S.  troops  and  ino 
Military  Association  around  the  unmarked  graves  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  In  succession, 
Gen.  Wool,  Col.  McNeill,  Judge  Haile,  formerly  a cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  army,  Cols.  Miller,  Manly,  and  Gen. 
Skinner,  each  placed  a monumental  slab  over  the  graves 
of  one  of  these  illustrious  dead  and  thus  testified  in  a 
generation  which  did  not  know  tiie  combatants,  and  to 
generations  which  will  as  iittle  know  those  who  erected 
these  memorials,  that  the  strife  of  war  once  past,  gene- 
rous hearts  awarded  a common  meed  of  fame  and  me- 
mory to  the  gallant  on  both  sides.  [iV.  N.  Amer. 

Mormons.  Delegates  from  several  of  the  lower 
counties  on  the  Military  Tract,  were  to  convene  at 
Carthage  on  Tuesday,  5th  instant,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  propriety  of  adopting  defensive  measures  in  re- 
lation to  the  Mormons.  The  late  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Governor  Ford  to  issue  a new  writ  in  compliance  with 
tiie  demand  ot  the  governor  of  Missouri  for  Joseph  Smith, 
has  awakened  a spirit  which  we  fear  may  end  in  blood- 
shed. 

Potato  crof.  The  Philadelplva  U.  S.  Gazette,  states 
that  there  is  likely  to  bp  a general  failure  of  the  potatoe 
cop  in  that  vicinity.  Warm  weather  succeeding  such 
heavy  rains,  is  assigned  as  t be  cause.  They  become  of- 
fensive in  the  ground  like  spoiled  meat. 

Revolutionary  worthy.  The  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Courier  announces  the  death  of  Gen.  Etienezer  Multoon, 
of  Amherst,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  subsequently  a state  senator,  sheriff  of  Hamp- 
shire, adjutant  general  of  the  state,  and  major  general 
of  the  4th  division  of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  He  was 
always  an  exemplary  member  of  society — and  died  in 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Treasury  notes.  A new  currency.  The  N . Y.  corres- 
pondent of  the  U-  S.  Gazette  writes  on  the  25ih  inst. 
"Tiie  secretary,  of  the  treasury  is  about  to  issue  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  $50  for  consolidation.  They  wiil  be 
filled  up  to  one  uniform  endorser,  and  made  payable  at 
some  one  bank  in  this  city  on  demand  in  specie.  They 
are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate,  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  per  one  hundred  dollars,  and  our  banks  have  agreed 
to  take,  them  on  deposite.  Therefore  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  obtain  an  extensive  rircttlniiou.  The  amount 
to  be  issued  is  I am  informed  $l,500,u00. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  arrived  at  his  residence 
in  this  city  yesterday  morning — to  remain,  we  under- 
stand, six  or  eight  days.  [Nat.  Intel,  of  30 th. 

Yellow  fever.  The  weather,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Bee  of  the  13th,  continues  intensely  and  unseasonably 
hot.  The  days  are  sultry  beyond  endurance;  the  nights 
close  and  breezeless.  We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  experi- 
enced such  unmitigated  heat  in  the  third  week  in  Sep- 
tember.’’ There  were  13  cases  of  yellow  fever  admitted 
in  the  Charity  hospital  oil  the  16th,  and  7 deaths.  On  the 
17th,  13  cases  admitted  and  6 deaths.  On  the  19th,  6 
deaths  occurred  of  the  fever.  On  tile  20111,  4 cases  were 
admitted  at  the  Charity  hospital. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  the  steamer  Acadia,  which  arrived  at  Boston 
the  3d  instant  in  thirteen  and  a half  days,  we  have 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th  ult.  The  Great  Western, 
left  New  York  on  the  31st  of  August,  reached  Liver- 
pool on  the  14th  ult.; — the  Hibernia  which  left  Bos- 
ton on  the  1st,  reached  Liverpool  the  13th  ult.  in 
eleven  and  a half  days.  The  packet  ship  Sheffield 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  10th; — the  Liverpool,  on 
the  12th;  the  New  York  on  the  14th,  and  the  Siddons 
on  the  ISth. 

Information  by  this  arrival  represents  the  slate  of 
trade  in  every  part  of  the,  country  as  most  encouraging. 
Confidence  has  been  revived,  foreign  orders  come 
pouring  in,  money  is  abundant,  the  home  trade  has 
received  an  impetus,  and  what  is  perhaps  better  than 
all,  the  harvest,  thanks  to  the  fine  weather  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  has  been  got  in  with  safety,  and  is 
described  as  an  average  one  These  co'inbined  cir- 
cumstances have  operated  most  favorably  on  the 
public  mind.  Commercially  speaking,  a better  feel- 
ing prevails  at  the  present  moment  than  has  existed 
for  years.  The  cotton  market  has  been  most  buoy- 
ant; it  received  a stimulant  some  two  or  three  weeks 
back,  when  accounts  came  to  hand  that  the  cotton 
crop  in  the  southern  states  had  been  seriously  injured 
in  the  rain. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Corn  Exchange  have  not 
possessed  more  than  the  average  interest.  Money 
continues  to  roll  in  from  America. 

The  non-arrival  of  the  Overland  Mail,  which  is  now 
more  than  a fortnight  beyond  its  lime,  has  excited 
some  uneasiness.  The  delay  has  occurred  on  the 
other  side  of  Suez.  The  belief  at  present  is,  that 
the  steamer  has  been  beaten  bacg  by  the  monsoon,  al- 
though there  are  other  croakers  who  contend  that 
worse  than  this  has  happened,  that  she  has  gone  to  the 
bottom. 

The  outrages  in  South  Wales  are  on  the  increase. 

The  repealers  of  Liverpool  had  a meeting,  which 
was  addressed  by  a number  of  the  repealers  from  the 
Corn  Exchange.  D.  O’Connell,  jr.  made  an  address 
and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a general  row,  occasion- 
ed by  an  attack  by  the  Orangemen,  who  were  worsted 
in  the  conflict. 

No  piace  is  left  for  Oliver  Cromwell  amongst 
the  sculptured  representatives  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  who  are  to  adorn  the  new  house  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Government  have  decided  on  building  naval  stores 
at  T arbert  island,  Lower  Shannon,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  men  of  war. 

Queen  Victoria's  visits  to  the  continent.  “One  of  the 
most  pleasing  as  well  as  remarkable  events  of  the 
age,  is  the  visit  which  the  young  and  lovely  Queen 
of  England,  accompanied  by  her  consort,  has  just 
been  paying  to  the  king  ol  the  French,  followed  by 

a round  of  elegant  and  graceful  hospitalities,  in  which 
the  royal  tamilies  of  both  countries,  their  courtiers, 
and  their  ministers  have  joined.  Those  great  draw- 
baekslrom  the  personal  comfort  of  sovereigns,  the  os- 
tentation, ihe  acting,  which  their  high  social  position 
would  seem  to  demand,  did  not  find  their  way  to 
the  Chateau  d’Eu,  where  all  the  persons  assembled 
were  seen  in  their  natural  characters,  and  where 
the  crowned  heads  more  especially  appeared  divest- 
ed of  all  the  formality  appertaining  to  royalty.  A 
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more  happy  or  a more  convivial  party,  from  all  the 
accounts  which  have  transpired  respecting  it,  could 
not  exist.” 

“Our  little  queen,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits, 
seems  bent  upon  enjoyment  this  season.  Her  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  remained  at  Brighton  till 
the  following  Tuesday,  when  they  re-embarked,  with 
the  intention  of  paying  a visit  to  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians at  Ostend.  Having  passed  the  night  off  Wal- 
mer  Castle  (the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  the  royal 
squadron  stood  out  to  sea  early  the  next  morning; 
and  the  illustrious  voyagers,  after  a rough  passage 
arrived  in  good  health  and  spirits  at  Ostend,  where 
King  Leopold,  accompanied  by  his  queen  awaited 
their  arrival.  The  royal  party  is  to  visit  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  other  famous  cities  of.  the  Ne- 
therlands, all  equally  rich  in  historical  recollections, 
and  is  not  expected  to  return  to  England  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  week. 

The  government  run  contract  for  100,000  gallons 
was  taken  last  week  by  an  individual  house,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  gallon.  The  qualities  are  one  half 
East  India  and  one  half  West  India  spirit,  of  proof 
strength. 

The  Rebeccaites  in  one  night  raised  three  pillars, 
built  of  stone,  twenty  seven  feet  high,  on  one  of  the 
hill  tops,  about  a mile  from  the  road,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Llangadock,  in  commemoration  of  their  suc- 
cess. 

We to  Puseyite  College,  near  Oxford.  It  is  intended 
to  establish  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  a college  in 
which  young  men  holding  the  high  and  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  trained 
for  missionary  labor.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coleridge, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  will  be  principal  of 
the  institution. 

Gen.  Espartero  was  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  where  he  will  meet  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  formerly  whig  ambassador  to 
Spain. 

Father  Mathew,  after  administering  the  pledge  to 
74.000  individuals  in  London,  visited  Norwich,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Liverpool,  in  which  towns  he  was 
most  favorably  received  and  made  numerous  prose- 
lytes, and  has  since  returned  to  Ireland 

The  intercourse  of  Boulogne  with  the  different 
ports  of  England  during  the  month  of  August  has 
been  much  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  rail  road 
from  London  to  Folkstone,  which  has  augmetned  the 
number  of  passengers  by  nearly  half.  During  the 
month  62  packets  went  in  and  out  between  Boulogne 
and  Folkstone,  having  on  board  2,818  passengers; 
between  Boulogne  and  Dover  32,  1180  passengers; 
between  Boulogne  arid  Ramsgate  seven,  with  257 
passengers;  and  between  London  and  Boulogne  19, 
with  1,340  passengers,  giving  a total  of  120  packets, 
and  5,595  passengers.  Calais,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, showed  the  movement  of  only  1,538  passen- 
gers. 

Sketches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Brougham,  by  Mr.  O’Connell.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  talked  of  the  people  being  plundered, 
but  was  lie  not  at  the  head  of  the  army  that  stormed 
Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian?  Was  there  no  plunder 
there?  He  went  over  to  Spain  as  the  friend  of  the 
Spaniards;  but  did  he  prove  the  friend  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  devoted  cities?  “Oil,  no!”  continued 
the  honorable  gentlemen,  “men  of  all  ages — fathers 
of  families,  women,  and  children  were  massacred 
under  circumstances,  with  the  details  of  which  he 
could  not  shock  their  ears.  ‘Plunderers’  in  his  teeth! 
He  first  threatened  to  fight  us — there  is  now  an  end 
to  that — (Cheers) — and  he  is  now  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  scolding  us — may  there  never  be  an  end 
of  that.  (Laughter.)  What  an  absurd  thing  it  was 
to  see  one  of  the  statesmen  o’f  a great  nation  employ- 
ed in  scolding  a nation.  If  sucli  things  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  Great  Britain,  from  being  a ipighty 
empire,  would  become  a ridiculous  bye-word.  The 
next  topio  which  olaimed  a few  words  had  reference 
to  that  miserable  rotten  remnant  of  an  old  Brougham. 
(Much  laughter.)  The  wretched  old  driveller  got 
up  in  the  house  of  lords  and  talked  of  1832  and  1833. 
He  said  he  brought  in  a bill  to  change  the  venue 
Irom  Ireland  to  England,  which  had  the  effect  then 
of  quieting  this  country,  and  that  he  was  the  person 
who  would  at  the  present  crisis  bring  in  a similar 
measure  which  would  be  attended  with  a similar 


result.  But  how  did  he  act?  Why,  he  started  up 
one  night  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a first,  and 
followed  it  up  by  giving  notice  that  it  be  read  a se- 
cond time.  The  next  night  came,  and  with  it  poor 
old  Brougham,  who  said,  “1  find  such  a law  as  this  is 
unnecessary,  because  there  is  one  identical  with  it 
already  on  the  Irish  statute  book.”  The  poor  old 
man!  (A  laugh.)  Really  something  ought  to  be 

done  to  relieve  the  house  of  lords  from  his  folly. 

Suppose  they  were  to  address  to  the  house  a respect- 
ful petition,  begging  of  them  not  to  let  him  speak  or 
vote  until  he  had  gone  to  Father  Mathew  and  taken 
the  pledge.  Who  knows  but  he  might  then  be  con- 
sistent for  five  days,  or  even,  spend  an  entire  week 
without  contradicting  himself?  (Laughter,)  He  had 
possessed  some  talent  formerly,  but  all  that  now  re- 
mained was  the  impudence  of  a powerful  mind  with- 
out its  reality.  (Cheers.)  He  concluded  by  moving, 
“that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  inquire  whe- 
ther some  legal  means  could  not  be  employed  to  ad- 
dress the  house  of  lords  to  apply  to  Lord  Brougham 
to  take  the  pledge.”  The  motion  having  been  second- 
ed, was  carried  amid  long  and  continued  laughter. 

[London  Times. 

IRELAND. 

The  agitation  moves  on  at  the  usual  pace.  The 
weekly  repeal  rent  has  for  some  months  past  ex- 
ceeded £1,000,  but  last  week  it  fell  to  £735.  This 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a manoeuvre  to  in- 
crease the  nominal  amount  of  the  following  week’s 
subscription,  for  next  day  we  find  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  £500  from  Philadelphia  and  =£399  from  Con- 
naught, which  will  of  course  go  to  swell  the  sum 
total  of  the  next  announcement.  This  association 
have  issued  a counter  manifesto  to  the  queen’s  speech, 
addressed  “to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  British  crown,”  and  signed  by  Daniel 
O’Connell.  The  repealers  are  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  the  assembling  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  parlia- 
ment, to  consist  of  300  members,  each  of  whom  is 
to  bring  a£100  with  him,  and  whose  meeting  is  to 
constitute  the  “next  great  step”  towards  the  obtain- 
raent  of  the  grand  object  of  their  desires.  Mean- 
while government  is  evidently  preparing  for  the 
worst.  The  most  formidable  military  preparations 
are  making  throughout  Ireland,  in  the  evident  anti- 
cipation of  a.  coming  struggle;  and  such  is  their  ex- 
tent that,  according  to  the  Spectator,  they  caused 
some  alarm  in  the  money  market  last  week,  which 
was  evinced  by  a reaction  in  the  funds 

There  was  another  immense  meeting  of  repealers 
at  Loughsea  on  Sunday  the  10th  ult.  at  which  O’Con- 
nell presided.  According  to  his  testimony,  there 
were  no  less  than  10,000  horsemen  present  at  this 
repeal  gathering.  It  rained  heavily.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  obliged  to  address  his  drenched  hearers,  with  an 
umbrella  near  his  head,  hut  he  comforted  them  by 
the  assurance  that  the  “rain  fell  alike  on  the  ju3t 
and  on  the  unjust.”  After  the  meeting  a dinner  took 
place,  at  which  Dr.  M’Hale  and  other  dignities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  present.  The 
queen’s  speech  O’Connell  said,  has  nad  a tendency  to 
deaden  the  feeling  of  attachment  which  the  Irish 
people  entertained  for  the  person  of  the  queen.  The 
proceedings  at  the  Corn  Exchange  have  not  possess- 
ed more  than  the  average  interest.  Money  contin- 
ues to  roll  in  from  America, — last  week  £500,  which 
had  been  collected  in  Pennsylvania,  was  paid  in,  and 
a letter  from  Mr.  John  Tyler,  son  of  the  president, 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  repeal  movement,  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  a respectful  answer  returned. 

A repeal  meeting  was  held  in  the  Amphitheatre, 
on  Tuesday  night  last.  The  house  was  crowded. — 
The  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell, 
Mr.  O’Neil  Daunt,  Dr.  Murphy,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr. 

Ryley,  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Dublin 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a terrible 
and  a disgraceful  row  between  the  repealers  and  a 
number  of  Orangemen  (ship  carpenters  and  others,) 
who  were  present.  The  Orangemen  appear  to  have 
been  the  aggressors.  Ori  Wednesday  evening  there 
was  a repeal  dinner  at  the  queen’s  theatre. 

O’Connell.  Daniel  O’Connell  was  horn  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1775,  at  Carhen,  nearCaherciveen,  in 
the  barony  of  lverah,  and  county  of  Kerry.  (The 
very  year  in  which  British  oppression  forced  the 
American  people  to  seek  for  security  in  arms,  and 
commence  that  bloody  struggle  by  which  they  estab- 
lished their  national  independence.)  His  father  was 
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Morgan  O’Connell,  of  Carhen.  Esq.,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  O’Mullane, 
of  Whitechurch,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  His  fa- 
ther’s mother  was  of  the  family  of  Donoghues, 
(dhuv ) or  the  black  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell was  educated  on  the  continent,  partly  at  Lou- 
vain, partly  at  St.  Omers,  and  partly  at  Douay.  On 
his  return  to  Britain,  he  had  to  undergo  the  formality 
of  studying  his  profession  (the  law)  in  England:  for, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “when  he  was  prepared  to  en- 
ter Trinity  College,  Trinity  College  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  receive  him.”  Having  swallowed  tfie  regular 
number  of  legs  of  mutton,  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  in  Easter  term 
1796.  Mr.  O’Connell  married,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1802,  his  relative  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  O’Con- 
nell, M.  D.,  of  Tralee.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1809;  and  1825,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Maurice 
O’Cenriell,  Esq.,  succeed'd  to  the  family  estate 
of  Derrinane.  The  O’Connell  family  are  prover- 
bial for . living  to  a very  old  age.  General  Count 
O’Connell,  Knight  of  the  Cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  colonel  of  the  late  6th  regiment  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  British  service,  was  uncle 
to  the  Liberator;  he  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1833, 
at  JMeudon,  near  Bloi6,  in  France.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  22  children  by  one  marriage;  of  whom  over 
one  half  lived  to  the  age  of  92,  at  which  age  this 
venerable  patriot  died;  he  was  born  in  August,  1794, 
at  Derrinane,  the  residence  of  his  father,  Daniel 
O’Connell,  Esq. 

FRANCE. 

French  Mission  to  China.  The  Moniteur  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a credit  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
chiefly  as  an  appropriation  for  the  French  diplomatic 
mission  to  China.  According  to  some  of  the  jour- 
nals, it  will  include  three  delegates  as  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  French  commerce^one 
for  the  west,  another  for  the  east,  and  the  third  for 
the  south  of  this  realm.  It  will,  be  equipped  with 
ability  to  pursue  all  objects  useful  for  France  and 
the  world.  A Prussian  Consul  General  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Canton.  The  National  plausibly  re- 
proves the  French  Cabinet  for  supplementary  credit 
taken  within  six  weeks  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
chambers,  to  whom  the  plan  and  expense  of  the  mis- 
sion might  and  should  have  been  submitted. 

The  Journal  des  Chemins  de  Fer  says: — “An  in- 
ventor announces  that  he  has  found  a composition 
which  will  reduce  to  a mere  trifle  the  price  of  rails 
for  rail  roads.  He  replaces  the  iron  by  a combina- 
tion of  Kaolin  clay  (that  used  for  making  pottery 
and  china)  with  a certain  metallic  substance,  which 
gives  a body  so  hard  as  to  wear  our  iron,  without  be- 
ing injured  by  it  in  turn;  100  kilogrammes  of  this 
substance  would  cost  less  than  15  francs,  and  would 
furnish  2)  metres  of  rail.  The  Kaolin  clay  is  abun- 
dant in  France,  and  the  valley  of  the  Somme  contains 
immense  quantities  of  it.” 

ITALY. 

The  most  contradictory  accounts  respecting  the 
insurrection  in  Bologna  find  their  way  abroad.  The 
Algemeine  Zeitung  of  August  28th,  has  private  ad- 
vices by  way  of  Coire,  which  represent  the  disor- 
ders as  important,  and  it  names  the  chiefs:— “The 
original  leaders  of  the  movement,  among  whom  is 
the  young  Marchese  Tanara,  a Count  Zambecari, 
and  a Fiedmonlese  ex-officer,  named  Melara,  have 
effected  their  escape.  Now,  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection  are  one  Lambertini  from 
Bologna,  two  brothers  Muratori  from  Bazzano,  (one 
of  which  is  a pyhsician,)  a corn  dealer  from  Bazzano, 
and  a man  who  was  formerly  a gendarme  from  Bo- 
logna.” 

SPAIN. 

The  new  government  of  Spain  is  busily  engaged 
in  a conflict  with  the  discordant  elements  which  call- 
ed it  into  being.  Barcelona  is  in  arms,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Espartero  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
sanguinary  civil  war.  The  Fort  Monjuich  has  been 
firing  upon  the  Atarazanas,  As  the  army  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  measures  of  extreme  severity  have 
been  adopted  to  awe  it  into  subjection.  A battalion 
of  the  3d  regiment  at  Barcelona  mutinied  a few  days 
ago,  numbering  about  5 )0  men;  it  was  feared  that  the 
example  might  be  c<  nt  igious.  Narvaez  promised, 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they  should  have  what 
they  wanted;  they  did  so,  and  a number  were  imme- 
diately placed  under  arrest;  priests  were  introduced 
to  them,  and,  soon  after,  five  sergeants,  two  corpo- 
ral, and  a private  were  led  out  and  shot  within  sight 
of  the  barracks. 

The  Spanish  Throne.  The  London  Morning 
Post  contains  the  following  statement: 

“The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  addressed  to  the  four 
great  powers  an  invitation  to  a special  conference, 
of  which  the  object  should  be  to  discuss  and  perma- 
nently settle  the  affairs  of  Spain.  To  this  the  go- 
vernments of  Russia  and  Prussia  replied,  that,  never 


having  recognised  the  de.  facto  dynasty,  in  consequence 
of  their  conviction  of  the  superior  because  legiti- 
mate claims  of  Don  Carlos,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  them  to  accede  to  any  arrangement  that  should 
assume  the  validity  of  Donna  Isabella’s  title  to  the 
crown.  They,  therefore,  declined  to  be  parties  to 
the  proposed  conference,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
their  opinion  that,  soorer  or  later,  it  must  be  by  the 
intervention  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe 
that  the  question  must  be  settled,  and  their  fixed 
determination  that  no  one  government  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  arranging  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession.” 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel,  whose  contest  for  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal a few  years  back,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers,  appears  not  to  have  relinquish- 
ed the  prize  for  which  he  so  long  contended.  Al- 
most forgotten  in  his  retirement,  he  has  issued  a pro- 
clamation, which  shows  that  the  object  which  elud- 
ed his  grasp  through  the  determined  opposition  of  his 
brother,  Don  Pedro,  is  still  at  his  heart.  In  addition 
to  its  other  misfortunes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
beggarly  country  of  which  Don  Miguel  is  a prince, 
may  be  involved,  ere  long,  in  another  contest  lor  the 
throne. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Royal  visit.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Ostend  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  on  Wednesday;  but  it  was  descried  in  the 
distance  at.  half  past  one,  bearing  right  down  for  the 
place;  and  it  came  to  anchor  off  the  quay  precisely 
at  2 o’clock;  “steering,”  said  an  old  sailor,  “right 
into  the  harbor  as  if  she  belonged  to  it.”  The  king 
and  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  immediately  went  on 
board;  his  majesty  affectionately  embracing  his  niece, 
and  cordial  salutations  being  exchanged  on  all  sides. 
Both  thequeen  and  prince  look  remarkably  well  after 
their  voyage.  The  travellers  were  conducted  to  a pa- 
vilion on  the  quay.  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  were  in  attendance  on  the  king  to  receive 
the  queen  of  England,  were  General  Goblet,  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs;  Count  d’Aerschoot,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace;  M.  Conway,  intendant  of  the 
civil  list;  the  Burgomaster,  M.  Seruys;  the  consuls 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  the  sheriffs, 
the  town  council,  several  generals  and  other  offi- 
cers of  distinction,  and  a considerable  number 
of  elegantly  dressed  ladies.  The  royal  person- 
ages entered  a carnage,  and  the  visiters  were  con- 
veyed to  their  allotted  residence;  the  people  loudly 
greeting  them  on  the  way. 

The  queen  and  prince  having  borne  the  voyage  so 
well,  it  was  determined  that  a banquet  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  fixed  for  that  evening,  should  proceed;  the 
king  using  that  building  for  want  of  room  in  his  own 
residence.  The  men  w ho  were  finishing  the  decora- 
tions of  the  temporary  portico  had  scarcely  time  to 
take  their  ladders  away,  when,  a few  moments  be- 
fore eight  o’clock,  the  roll  of  drums  and  a flourish  of 
trumpets  announced  the  approach  of  the  party.  The 
king  and  the  queen  of  the  Belgians,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Prince  Albert  arrived  in  the  first  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  two  handsome  grays.  The  suite  fol- 
lowed in  four  other  carriages.  The  hotel  was  en- 
tered from  the  Place  d’Armes  by  a hall,  opening  to 
the  grand  staircase. 

After  the  banquet,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  party  re- 
turned to  their  residences. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Prince  Albert  took  the 
king  to  visit  the  royal  yacht.  By  some  awkward 
steering,  the  Belgian  boat  in  which  they  were,  ran 
foul  of  another  vessel;  hut  no  injury  was  done. — 
The  king  and  prince  then  reviewed  some  Light  Ar- 
tillery and  Infantry  at  a station  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  During  the  day,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Hohenlohe  arrived.  The  princess  would  have  knelt 
to  Queen  Victoria;  but  her  majesty  prevented  her 
wilhon  embrace.  There  was  another  banquet  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville;  and  after  that  the  party  went  to 
the  opera. 

This  is  the  understood  arrangement  of  the  Royal 
strangers’  time, — passing  each  night  at  Ostend;  on 
Friday,  to  visit  Bruges;  on  Saturday,  Ghent;  on  Sun- 
day, to  remain  at  Ostend;  on  Monday,  to  visil  Brus- 
sels; on  Tuesday,  Antwerp,  on  Wednesday,  to  de- 
part for  England. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  gone  to  pay  a visit  to 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  31st  ult.,  state 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  issued  an  ukase,  es- 
taolishing  a uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  his 
dominions.  By  another  ukase  he  had  ordered  the 
foundation  of  a bank  at  Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  Berlin  Gazette  announces  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  assisted  on  the  8th  ult.,  at  a grand  review 
of  the  guard. 


The  Nifrembtirg  Gazette  of  the  10th  , ult.,  state® 
that  at  present  the  attention  of  the  government  of 

Vienna  is  directed  exclusively  to  a reform  of  the  ta- 
riff of  customs’  duties.  The  government  had  resolved 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  colonial  produce,  and  to  ad- 
mit foreign  manufactures  on  payment  of  duty;  but  the 
manufacturers  at  Vienna  protested  en  masse  against 
such  an  arrangement. 

PRUSSIA. 

Population.  According  to  the  census  just  com- 
pleted. the  population  of  Prussia  is  15,300,000. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  at  Potsdam,  on  a visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  accompanied  by  a nume- 
rous suite  of  Russian  noblemen,  and  officers  of  the 
government.  The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar are  also  there.  The  Emperor  assisted  on  the 
8th  at  a grand  review  of  the  Prussian  guard.  It  is 
announced  that  the  reigning  duke  of  Nassau  is  be- 
trothed to  the  second  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael. 

TURKEY. 

The  Presse  has  the  following  under  the  head  of  < 
Turkey:  “The  Servian  question  has  been  terminated 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Russia.  The  Servians 
resisted  as  long  as  they  hoped  that  Auslria  and  Eng- 
land would  not  sacrifice  them  to  Russia;  but  once 
having  acquired  a certainty  to  the  contrary,  they 
submitted.  Wacsitsch  and  Petron iewitsch  have  left 
the  country.  Hafiz  Pasha,  Governor  of  Silistria, 
has  heen  appointed  Governor  of  Adrianople,  in  the 
room  of  Redsc.hid  Pacha.  It  was  reported  that  the 
latter  would  be  called  to  the  Ministry,  but  persons 
usually  well  informed,  s’ate  that  he  will  be  named 
Ambassador  to  London;  that  Ali  Effendi,  who  now 
occupies  that  post,  will  be  removed  to  Paris  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  that  Nafi  Effendi  will  return  to 
Constantinople. 

ALGIERS. 

We  have  advices  from  Algeria  of  a foray  against 
an  Arab  tribe  of  the  desert,  which  yielded  twenty- 
eight  thousand  sheep,  seven  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
and  a great  number  of  camels!  This  is  called  a 
magnificent  razzia.  An  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold was  despatched  to  Algiers  to  tender  to  General 
Bugeaud  the  nomination  and  insignia  of  Marshal  of 
France.  At  the  grand  reception,  he  delivered  a 
speech  containing  frank  statements  worthy  of  notice 
in  relation  to  French  prospects  and  policy  in  Africa: 
“The  country  is  overpowered  by  arms,  but  it  is  not 
yet  subjected  and  organized.  If  we  wish  a perma- 
nent conquest,  we  must  assimilate  the  Arabs  to  our- 
selves; they  cannot  be  exterminated,  nor  driven 
away  from  the  provinces,  Two  hundred  thousand 
troops  would  not  suffice  to  push  them  into  the  desert 
or  keep  them  there.  Howeve”  numerous  your  forces, 
they  could  not  occupy  so  vast  a surface  of  territory, 
of  which  the  configuration  enables  the  Arabs  to  es- 
cape you  in  a variety  of  directions,  before  and  be- 
hind. Travellers  and  publicists  may  give  what  sta- 
tistics they  please,  but  the  Arab  population  is  not 
less  than  eight  millions.  When  we  penetrated  into 
the  vast  interior  we  could  judge  how  considerable 
their  numbers  iijust  be  by  the  extensive  culture  of 
the  soil  and  the  amount  of  the  crops,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  short  time  time  they  spend  in  tillage 
which  the  men  alone  execute.'  We  have  been  able 
to  form  an  estimate,  moreover,  by  the  populousness 
of  the  many  tribes  that  have  regularly  submitted  to 
our  dominion.  All  are  trained  lo  war;  every  boy, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen,  possesses  a gun  and  a horse; 
every  Kabyle  knows  how  to  handle  his  gun.  Civil 
colonization  will  not  answer  alone  the  purpose  of 
empire;  we  must  have  strong  military  colonies,  es- 
tablished in  military  positions;  and  (hus  protect  the 
civil  settlements.  Can  France  maintain  perpetually 
in  Africa  an  army  of  ninety  or  a hundred  thousand 
men?  You  know  it  to  be  my  former  and  present 
opinion  that  a smaller  one  could  not  secure  for  us 
that  sway  which  would  render  the  country  profitable 
to  France.”  The  new  marshal  recited  then  what 
the  troops  had  .achieved  in  making  roads  arid  bridges, 
and  what  awful  difficulties  and  sufferings  it  had  been 
their  lot  to  encounter.  1 have  conveyed  merely  the 
substance  of  some  of  his  paragraphs:  lie  may  over- 
rate the  Arab  population;  but,  deducting  two  or  three 
millions,  the  task  before  the  French  would  still  seem 
stupendous,  In  adverting  to  the  Arab  character,  ha- 
bits, climate,  soil.,  deserts,  and  mountains. 

[Paris  C hr.  Nat,  Ini. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Inquisition.  A new  constitution  was  agreed  on 
by  a National  Convention  of  Equador,  on  the  31st 
of  March  last,  against  which  Senor  Vicente  Roca- 
fuerte,  ex-president,  but  member  from  Assuay,  en- 
tered a solemn  and  spirited  protest  on  the  ground 
that  the  convention  had  exceeded  their  powers,  by 
introducing  into  it  principles  .Subversive  of  the  for- 
mer, and  in  violation  of  the  wishes  and  objects  of  the 
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people,  and  the  authority  conferred  by  the  decree  of 
convocation. 

The  sixth  section,  which  is  of  the  most  intolerant 
character,  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Rocafut-rte  is  op- 
posed. It  js  these  words,  “Article  2d.  The  religion 
of  the  republic  is  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman, 
with  the  exclusion  of  every  other  public  worship.  The 
political  authorities  are  obliged  to  protect  it,  and  to 
make  it  respected  in  their  jurisdictions.  ” 

The  Bishop  of  Quito  addressed  his  diooess  on  the 
same  subject,  hut  in  a very  different  tone  from  the 
distinguished  patriot  mentioned,  and  avowed  himself 
a most  decided  enemy  of  religious  toleration.  In  his 
Pastoral  Reiter,  (which  differs  essentially  in  its  pro- 
fessions (rom  some  we  have  seen,)  he  tells  his  “be- 
loved children”  how  much  he  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  fears  that  “ religious  toleration  would  be 
introduced  into  their  country,  with  its  ruinous  ef- 
fects.” He  then  informs  them  that  he  convoked  the 
clergy,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  convention,  who 
nobly  replied,  that,  so  far  from  entertaining  such  a 
design,  the  ecclesiastics  should  henceforth  be  made 
sole  judges  i»  all  questions  of  faith,  an  dt  be  invested 
toilh  all  the  powers  of  the  extinct  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quisition! This  assurance  was  so  gratifying  to  the 
bishop,  that  he  published  his  “ Pastoral " to  make 
known  the  good  tidings. 

These  “facts”  we  shall  not  Attempt  to  reconcile 
with  the  oft  repeated  declaration,  that  the  papal  sys- 
tem and  its  officers  are  friends  of  human  eights  and 
equal  laws;  hut  leave  that  task  to  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  become  its  apologists  and  eulogisers. 

[JV*-  Y,  Express, 

CANADA. 

Parliament.  The  legislature  of  Canada  assem- 
bled at  Kingston  on  the  28th  ult.  The  session  will 
be  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  speech 
of  the  Governor  General  was  made  to  the  Counoil 
and  Assembly  on  the  29th. 

We  give  the  fallowing  extracts  from  the  speech, 
which  is  all  that  is  of  special  interest  to  cmr  rea- 
ders. 

“The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  which  faci- 
litates the  introduction  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  of 
flour  prepared  in  Canada,  into  the  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  will,  I trust,  prove  to  be  a valuable 
boon  to  this  province;  and  is  a further  proof  of  Her  j 
Majesty’s  unremitted  care  for  the  prosperity  of  this  ■ 
portion  of  Her  dominions.  A copy  of  a despatch  j 
from  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  on  this  sub-  j 
ject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Measures  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  Judicature  in  Lower  Canada; ! 
of  the  Municipal  Institutions,  the  laws  relating  to  j 
education,  and  the  jury  system  of  both  divisions  of! 
the  United  Province,  and  of  the  assessment  laws  in 
Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  on  other  important  sub- 
jects'; all  of  which  will,  I am  sure,  engage  your  earn- 
est attention. 

I have  recently  made  a tour  through  the  province, 
suoh  as  the  exigency  of  public  business  would  per-  j 
mil;  in  order  that  1 might  become,  in  some  degree,  ac- 
quainted with  local  circumstances  requiring  attention, 

I have  had  great  gratification  in  seeing  a tine  coun- 
try, evidently  advancing  in  improvement; — and  have 
every  where  been  received  with  manifestations  of 
loyalty  to  our-  graoious  Sovereign,  and  with  personal 
kindness  to  myself. 

It  has  been  highly  satsifactory  to  me  to.  witness  the 
great  works  in  progress,  which,  owing  to  the  loan 
raised  in  England  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Impe- 
rial government,  the  province  has  heen  enabled  to 
undertake  or  prosecute.  They  are  calculated,  1 hope, 
to  extend  the  commerce,  and  develope  the  resources 
of  this  vast  country,  and  increase  the  puhlic  revenue 
and  individual  wealth. 

In  those  par  s where  the  works  of  this  description 
are  in  progress  I found  contentment  prevailing  at  the 
prospect  which  they  represent.  In  other  pai  ls  there 
is  a cry  for  improved  roads  for  the  conveyance  of 
produce  to  appropriate  markets,  a claim  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration;  for  on  such  communica- 
tions the  prosperity  ol  the  country,  must,  in  great 
measure,  depend-  No  where  was  this  anxiety  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  eastern  townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  community,  almost  entire 
ly  agricultural,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  their  produce  in  the  United  States,  have 
lost  the  market  to  which  they  had  formerly  recourse, 
while  the  exemption  from  duty  in  our  country,  of 
the  similar  produce  of  our  neighbors  enables  them 
by  greater  facilities  of  conveyance  to  undersell  the 
producers  of  the  eastern  townships  in  our  own  mar- 
kets. Similar  complaints  of  the  effects  of  the  du- 
ties on  our  produce  in  the  United  Slates,  and  of  the 
facility  given  to  the  admission  of  their  produce  into 
oqr  territory,  are  also  made  into  other  parts.  What- 
ever improvement  can  be  afforded  to  our  internal 
communications  is  so  obviously  desirable  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community,  that  any  outlay  devoted 


to  that  object,  and  consistent  tvilh  the  means  at  com- 
mand, must  be  highly  beneficial.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  state  of  the  finances 
does  not  afford  any  immediate  p.rospeols  of  our  be- 
ing able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  districts  deeply 
interested  irv  this  respect.” 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral has  called  the  following  gentlemen  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  viz:- Ilonorables  Wm.  Warren  Raid- 
win,  Christopher  Widmer,  Rene  Joseph  Kimber, 
JLmilius  Irving,  Louis  Massue,  Pierre  Boucher  de 
Boucherville. 

The  Kingston  Chronicle  and  Gazette  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  V 

Resignations  in  the  Cabinet.  The  town  has  fyeen  un- 
usually excited  by  rumors  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  S.  B-  Harrison  and  Malcolm  Cameron,  Esq. — 
and  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  there  is  hu,t  too  much 
truth  in  ttie  tale.  It  seems  that  the  government  have 
determined  to  make  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  this  to  Montreal,  a government  ques- 
tion— and  as  Mr.  Harrison  believes  (independent  of 
his  feelings  as  member  of  Kingston)  that  this  mea- 
sure is  fraught  with  danger  tot  he  true  interests  o.f 
Canada  he  could  no  fauger  continue  a member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  therefore  tendered  his  resignation;  and 
\ve  learn  with  deep  regret,  that  His  Excellency  has 
accepted  it. 


has  lost  in  'he  last  fbvr  years  some  $239,000,  pnnei- 
c i pal  ly  by  losses  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between 
this  and  JVko  Orleans— -a  areat.  portion  of  which  was 
between  this  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river, 
l&Q  miles.  This  sum  is,  I believe,  a greater  sum  tiian 
congress  in  the  same  time  has  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  and  all  of  the  western  rivers.” 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce writes  on  the  21th  ult.  that  a statement  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  the  39th  Sept  1843  has  been  completed 
though  not  yet  printed.  He  furnishes  the  following: 
Exports  during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept  1842: 
Domestic  articles  $92,9(19,969 

Foreign  11,722,538 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  Greenbury  Dorsey,  Esq.  Col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  place  of 
Thomas  Gibus  Morgan,  Esq.  resigned. 

We  learn  that  Joshua  Vans^nt.  Esq.  has  been  du- 
ly commissioned  as  Naval  Officer  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  [Bfllt.  Jlmep. 

Removals  ano  appointments.  The  political 
wheel  revolves  rapidly  at  present,  tumbling  officers 
head  over  lieejs  in  rapid  succession.  Without  pre- 
tending to  keep  a record,  we  furnish  the  following 
items  clipped  from  the  papers  by  the  last  mail: 

Custom  House  Removals  The  Boston  papers  say 
that  the  following  gentlemen  were  on  Saturday  sum- 
marily removed  from  their  offices  at  the  Custom 
house  at  that  port:  Inspectors. — John  Atkins,  S.  W. 
Sloan,  Samuel  Kennedy,  Charles  Barry,  Theo.  Stan- 
wood,  Stephen  Shelton.  Weighers  and  Guagets — T- 
M.  Vinson,  Samuel  Lane.  Measurer — Moses  Whit- 
ney, Jr.  Debenture  Clerk — Wm.  Palfrey.  Assistant 
Appraiser?— Cranston  Howe. 

The  Boston  Mercury  savs:  “We  learn  that  Nathan- 
iel Green  has  received  the  appointment  of  Postmas- 
ter of  this  city-— vice  George  Wm.  Gordon,  who  goes 
Consul  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  appointment  is  to  take 
effect  on  the  l$ih  inst.” 

DIPLOMATIC.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Cashing,  our 
Minister  to  China,  lost  some  valuable  articles,  but 
saved  all  his  otScial  and  more  important  papers  from 
the  flames  of  the  unfortunate  Missouri,  as  well  as 
the  specie,  of  which  one  account  says  he  had  $50,- 
0U0;  another  account  more  probable  as  to  the  amount 
says,  $5000.  and  adds,  wlial  we  hope  is  not  true,  that 
the  money  was  lost. 

On  the  7th  September,  Mr.  Cushing  embarked  in  j 
the  British  steamer  Oriental,  « hich  called  at  Gib- 
raltar on  her  route  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Consvl.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Nicholas  Rusgio  as  Vice  Consul  of  Sar- 
dinia for  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  to  reside  at  Boston. 

The  Hon.  Lusha  Whittlesey  terminated  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  Post  Office  Department,  on  the  3,0th  ult. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE-  Information  has 
been  officially  received  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
Emperor  has  sanctioned  the  permission  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  trade  between  Kamtchatka  and  foreign 
countries,  free  from  duties,  agreeably  to  the  regula- 
tions of  August  6,  1828,  until  August  6,  1845;  the 
Governor  of  Kamtchatka  being,  however,  charged, 
on  his  personal  responsibility,  to  see  that  no  foreign 
spirituous  liquors  be  introduced  into  that  province, 
except  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  or  the 
public  functionaries.  [J\Jadisonian. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER — lossrs  from  snaqs  fac, 
The  absolute  necessity  of  congress  entering  upon 
some  general  system  for  the  removal  of  snags,  fac. 
in  our  western  rivers,  especially  the  Mississippi,  is 
established  by  the  simple  fact,  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraet  of  a letter  received  by  us  this  morning, 
from  the  west.  An  insurance  company  had  suspended 
active  husiness,  which  fact  being  stated,  the  letter  saysi 

“The  cause  leading  to  this  temporary  suspension 
of  active  business,  is  simply  thi*v  that  this  company  | 


$104,691,534 

Of  the  domestic  articles  $11,467,634  were  export- 
ed in  American  vessels,  and  $21,602,362  in  foreign 
vessels.  0,f  the  foreign  articles  $8,425  389  were  ex- 
ported in  American  vessels,  and  $3,296,149  in  foreign 
vessels. 

Imports. 

In  American  vessels  $88,724,280 

In  foreign  vessels  11,237,807 


$100,162,087 
1,510,111  ton3 
1,536,451  “ 
732,775  “ 
740,497  “• 

Tonnage  oy  the  U.  States,  Sept.  30, 1842. 
Registered  975,358,74 

Enrolled  and  licensed  1,045,735,39 

Fishing  vessels  71,278,51 


American  shipping  entered 
“ cleared 

Foreign  shipping  entered 
“ cleared 


2,092,390,69 

Of  the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  there  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery  151,612,74, 

Total  tonnage  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1842: 

Registered  $54,532,14 

Enrolled  74,551,50 


$129,083,64 

Of  the  domestic  articles  exported  there  were  of 
prodects  of 

The  sea  $2,833,010 

The  forest  5,518,262 

Agriculture  (animal  and  vegetable)  4,856,073 
Ho,  11.903  652 

Tobacco  9,540,755 

Cotton  47,593.464 

Manufactures  9,472,000 

In  reference  to  this  statement,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce observes,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  value 
of  domestic  exports,  and  also  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports, including  foreign  articles,  was  less  than  in 
any  preceding  year  since  1834.  In  like  manner  the 
value  of  imports  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1830, 
The  exports  of  foreign  articles  were  only  $11,721,538 
in  value,  being  less  than  in  any  year  since  1820. — 
How  much  farther  hack  we  might  go  without  finding 
a parallel,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  state.  In  eight 
years  from  1821  to  1828  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  value  of  foreign  exports  was  $24,824,734-  L) 
the  next  eight  years,  ending  with  1836  inclusive, 
$20,063,169.  And  in  the  last  six  years,  ending  with 
1842  inclusive,  only  $15,499,106.  Thus  showing  a 
rapid  diminution  in  this  branch  of  commerce. 

The  domestic  exports,  with,  occasional  fluctuation 
have  been  constantly  increasing.  The  following 
schedule  wRI  show  the  progress  of  this  hranch  of  our 
commerce  since  1820,  resulting  in  a great  measure 
from  the  inorease  of  the  cotton  crop.  Also,  in  the  last 
column,  the  annual  value  of  imports, 


Average  annual 

Do.  annual. 

Ye 

ARS. 

dom.  exports. 

imports. 

1821- 

-4,  four  years, 

$47,837,721 

$75,988,885 

1825- 

-8 

do 

57,397,954 

87,327,111 

1829- 

-32, 

do 

59,894,198 

87,307,459 

1833- 

-6, 

do 

89,861,906 

143,628,355 

1837- 

-40, 

do 

102,223,686 

130,982,808 

1341- 

-2,  two  years, 

99,676,359 

114,054,132 

From  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  foreign  goods  ex- 
ported has  been  gradually  diminishing,  it  follows  that 
the  increase  of  foreign  goods  consumed  in  this  country, 
has  been  even  greater  than  the  increase  of  importa- 
tions. The  year  ending  39th  Sept.  1843,  (this  day) 
will  doublessexhibit  a considerable  increase  both  of 
imports  and  exports,  compared  with  last  year.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  we  may  hereafter  avoid  the  extraordi- 
nary fluctuations  in  commerce  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced of  late  years — alike  disastrous  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Tne  tendency  now  is  to  over-faction-  Let 
us  be  moderate,  and  not  disregard  the  lessons  of  wis-; 
tlorn  we  have  so  dearly  learned, 
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TREASURY  NOTE  CURRENCY. 

TlieN.  Y.  Express  says:  It  = now  asserted,  from 

so  many  different  sources,  that  the  secretary  ol  the 
treasury  is  on  the  eve  of  issuing  a million  of  dollars 
in  treasury  notes,  principally  of  the  denomination  of 
fifty  dollars,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  this  is  the 
fact.  The  President  in  February  last,  in  a message 
to  Congress,  expressed  his  apprehension  that  there 
would  be  a falling  off  in  the  estimated  proceeds  both 
of  the  customs  and  the  public  lands,  and  that  the 
treasury  would  consequently  be  exhausted.  It  is 
now  stated  that  the  deficiency  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  curient  year  will  be  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  this  deficiency  it  is  now  proposed  to  issue 
five  millions  of  treasury  notes,  authorised,  by  exist- 
ing  laws,  in  sums  of  fifty  dollars,  and  upwards,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  one  mill  per  cent.,  payable  at  the 
seat  of  government,  but  convertible  at  N.  York  and 
New  Orleans  into  specie.  The  first  batch  of  these 
bills  is  to  appear  in  a few  days,  and  it  is  believed 
they  will  essentially  relieve  the  wants  of  the  treasu- 
ry. We  never  entertained  a doubt  that  an  issue  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  about 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  if 
issued  in  sums  as  low  as  five  dollars,  redeemable  in 
specie,  at  any  of  our  great  cities,  and  receivable  for 
public  dues,  might  be  kept  constantly  on  the  public, 
and  that  they  would  not  only  be  kept  at  par  in  all 
places,  but  would  benefit  the  public  much,  at  large. 

How  far  congress  will  deem  it  secure  to  permit  the 
government  to  become  bankers,  and  to  put  forth  bills 
at  pleasure,  is  another  matter.  If  the  government 
have  the  power  to  issue  paper  at  pleasure,  the  same 
difficulty  will  exist  that  was  complained  of  under 
Mr.  Biddle’s  administration.  Then,  it  was  said  the 
bank  expanded  and  contracted  the  circulating  medi- 
um at  pleasure.  The  new  system  is  liable  to  the 
same  allegations  of  favoritism  and  frauds,  that  were 
complained  of  under  the  old  plan.  We  shall  wait  to 
see  how  the  new  congress  will  meet  the  question. — 
If  it  is  concurred  in,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  government  will  be  widely  different. 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR — For  the  three  first  months 
of  the  year,  from  1800  to  1843,  inclusive. 

Compiled  with  considerable  care  for  Bicknell’s 
Reporter,  will  be  found  useful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting to  many.  Flour  in  January,  February  and 
March,  from  1800  to  1843,  inclusive.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  changes  have  been  very  remarkable. 
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FREE  TRADE.  The  following  is  a statement 
of  the  imports  Irom  and  the  expoats  of  domestic 
produce  to  the  countries  named  below  in  1840: 

Imports.  Exports  of  do- 
mestic products. 

Hayti,  $1,252,824  $945,365 

Cuba,  9,835,477  5,334.471 

Other  Spanish  possessions,  1,898,732  770,429 

Mexico,  4,175,601  969  938 

Venezuela,  1,355  166  554,267 

Brazil,  4,927,296  2,445,863 


$23,444,496  $10,717,324 

The  above  figures  show  a balance  against  the  ex- 
port of  domestic  produce  from  the  United  States  of 
nearly  thirteen  millious  of  dollars.  How  happens  this? 

Do  we  not  admit  the  coffee  and  hides,  the  princi- 
ple articles  of  import  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  named  in  the  above  tauie  free  from  all 
duly?  If  the  free  importation  of  the  produce  el 
foreign  industry  is  so  favorable  to  a large  export 
trade  as  the  loco  focos  pretend  it  is  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that,  while  theabove  named  countries  grow  little 
or  no  breadstuff’s,  and  produce  very  little  butter,  lard, 
pork,  and  other  provisions  and  have  no  manufactures, 
we  are  able  to  pay  them  only  ten  millions  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  products  of  our  industry,  to 


against  the  purchase  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  the  products  of  their  industry? 

We  put  it  to  the  candid  men  of  all  parties  to  say, 

if  a theory  that  produces  such  marked  and  clearly 
disastrous  results,  be  not  radically  defective  in  prin- 
ciple, and  unworthy  of  the  support  of  any  true  Ame- 
rican? Free  trade  on  our  part,  and  onerous  restric- 
tions on  the  part  of  other  nations,  will  destroy  all 
equality  in  our  international  exchange,  and  place  the 
productive  industry  of  the  United  States  in  a condi- 
tion worse  than  that  of  colonial  bondage  and  depen- 
dence. [Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

COTTON.  The  following  figures  and  remarks 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  those  of  our  citizens 
interested  directly  and  indirectly  in  cotton.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  in  a statement  of  this  nature  to 
bring  into  tabular  form  all  the  elements  bearing  upon 
prices — such  as  the  general  state  of  trade,  as  affect- 
ed by  the  condition  of  currency,  the  operation  of  ta- 
riffs, difficulties  among  nations  obstructing  inter- 
course, and  the  like. 

But  there  are  certain  leading  elements  that  are 
known  to  produce  their  effects  on  prices  of  cotton  in 
England,  and  which  can  be  stated — such  as  the  price 
of  bread  stuffs,  the  amount  of  bullion  iri  bank  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  called  ‘discount,’ — and  as  in 
England,  these  leading  items  are  known  to  operate  on 
prices  of  other  items  we  state  them  below  in  tabular 
form  for  easy  reference — that  is,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  beginning  with  1836.  We  take  the  months  of 
January  and  August  of  each  year,  and  we  give  the 
prices  of  fair  upland  cotton  in  England — also  the 
price  of  wheat  there,  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  pounds 
sterling. 

With  these  data,  the  intelligent  reader  may  carry 
i his  mind  other  elements  and  come  to  such  conclu- 
sions as  they  may  furnish  him.  There  is  one  point 
worthy  also  of  notice;  that  the  process  of  drawing 
bullion  from  other  countries  by  England  operates 
sadly  against  the  export  trade  of  that  country  and 
invariably  reduces  prices — especially  in  its  effect  on 
countries  abusing  the  credit  system,  disorganizing 
their  currency  and  limiting  their  ability. 

Jan.  Aug  Jan.  Aug.  Jan.  Aug.  Jan.  Au^ 
1836.  1737.  1838.  1839. 

Upland  fair  i 
cotton,  1 

Av.  price  of 
wheat  in  shil- 
lings pr.  qr.  ‘ 

Rate  of  d is-  : 
conn i on  good 
bills.  ! 

Av.  ain’t  of 
bullion  in  bk. 
in  mill.  stg.  . 

Upland  fair 
cotton. 

Av.  price  of 
wheat  in  shil- 
ling pr.  qr. 

Rale  of  dis- 
count on  good 
bills- 

Av.  ain’t  of 
bullion  in  bk. 
in  mill.  stg. 

By  the  foregoing  table  some  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  of  cotton  may  be  noticed,  which 
would  not  seem  always  to  be  borne  out  by  the  price 
of  grain — the  rate  of  discount  or  amount  of  bullion 
— but  looking  to  the  condition  of  other  nations  at 
the  time,  an  explanation  may  be  readily  found;  as 
for  example,  the  change  between  January  and  Au- 
gust 1837,  which  embraced  the  occurrence  of  sus- 
pension in  the  U.  S.,  and  although  our  crop  of  cot- 
ton was  comparatively  small  in  1838-9,  (being 
1,360,532  bales),  the  prices  did  not  advance  as  they 
would  have  done  in  England  in  1839,  because  of  the 
high  price  of  grain  there,  and  which  in  that  year  re- 
duced the  bullion  in  the  bank  from  9j  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  in  July,  to  3j  millions  in  August. 
Our  next  crop  of  cotton  of  1839-40  was  large, 
(2,178,800  bales,)  and  since  then  prices  of  cotton 
have  ruled  low  in  England,  consequent  also  on  the 
China  difficulties  which  sent  a large  amount  of  India 
cotton  to  England,  and  crushed  an  advance  of  price, 
that  no  doubt  would  have  occurred  in  1841  and  1842, 
as  our  crop  of  1840-1  fell  off' to  1,630,000  bales,  and 
in  1841-2  reached  only  1,700,000  bales.  The  affairs 
of  China,  now  being  arranged,  the  question  is,  why 
should  cotton  through  the  latter  portion  of  1842  and 
thus  far  in  1843  rule  so  low  in  England,  seeing  also 
that  bullion  in  the  bank  has  increased  to  nearly  12 
millions  sterling,  and  the  cost  of  money  or  discount — 
never  so  low,  lj  to  2 per  cent,  per  annum;  and  the 
price  of  grain  comparatively  low  also?  This  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  large  crops  of  cotton 
of  1842-3,  2,300,000  bales,  and  partly  by  the  fact 
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that  the  system  adopted  by  England  in  calling  coiq- 
from  countries  taking  her  manufactures,  disables 
those  countries  fiom  purchasing  of  her — and  partly 

by  what  may  be  called  the  home  policy  of  those  na- 
tions who  cultivate  a disposition  to  do  their  own' 
spinning  and  weaving.  We  do  not  see  how  this  poli- 
cy of  nations  can  materially  diminish  consumption 
of  cotton,  if  at  all. 

If  we  raise  the  rawmaterial.it  matters  little  to- 
ils who  buys  it,  or  through  what  channel  it  reaches- 
consumption.  We  rather  incline  to  think  that  if  all 
nations  did  their  own  spinning  and  weaving,  the  con- 
sumption would  be  greater;  it  certainly  is  the  fact 
here.  If  one  nation  like  England,  for  example,  did 
all  the  spinning  and  weaving  for  the  world,  it  is  very 
clear  that  many  articles  produced  by  the  consumer 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  manu- 
factured articles — for  England  would  take  in  turn 
only  what  she  wanted,  and  the  balance  in  gold. 
Whereas,  if  all  nations  spun  and  wove  our  cotton 
more  would  consume  it,  as  more  would  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  by  the  various  products  of 
their  labor,  even  to  eggs  and  garden  vegetables. 

As  producers  of  cotton,  therefore,  our  Southern 
brethren  should  look  to  this,  and  avoid  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  would  be  calculated  to  draw  the 
manufacturing  of  the  raw  material  into  one  channel 
in  Europe;  but  on  the  contrary  should  urge  all  such 
measures  as  may  enable  all  nations  to  do  their  own 
spinning  and  weaving — for  by  such  a course  con- 
sumption would  be  greater,  and  that  is  what  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  raw  material  requires.  By  such  a system, 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  flax-field  and  the 
worsted-combing  will  give  way  to  cotton,  and  our 
crop  of  three  or  five  millions  of  bales  will  find  as 
ready  a market  as  they  did  when  they  scarcely 
reached  half  a million  of  bales,  and  not  be  subject  as 
now  to  the  price  of  grain  and  amount  of  bullion  in 
England.  [W.  F.  Amer. 

THE  COTTQN  TRADE  ,AND  MANUFAC- 
TURE. The  following  article  is  circulating  from 
Bennett’s  New  York  Herald.  It  is  well  enough  to 
cast  an  eye  occasionally  at  the  ultra  foreign  version 
of  American  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  ad- 
vocates of  FREE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
ALL  FOREIGNERS  AND  NO  RECIPROCITY  ON  THEIR  PART, 

which  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  free  trade 
which  foreigners  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  in  plane 
of  our  American  tariff,  may  palaver  as  they  please 
about  our  not  having  capacities  or  capital  to  manu- 
facture our  cottons — only  give  us  fair  play  and  we 
will  “try”  what  we  can  do — nothing  discouraged  by 
the  specimen  of  what  we  have  done. 

“The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  year,  will  not  equal  the-  quantities 
exported.  Hence,  a supply  of  325,129  .bales- has 
furnished  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a sup- 
ply of  cotton  goods  so  ample  that  prices'  have  fallen 
to  unprecedently  low  rates — admitting  of  'export  in 
competition  with  Europe.  The  whole  capacity  of 
the  U.  States,  to  consume  and  to  export,  amounts  to 
12  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  cotton.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census,  the  following  constitutes  the  en- 
tire cotton  manufacturing  interests  in  the.United 
States:  . . - , 

Capital  and  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  United  States. , 

Capital  invested,  $51,102,359 

Annual  value  of  manufactured  articles,  46,350,453 
Number  of  dyingand  printing  establish- 

ments,  -jT  129 

Total  number  of  persons  employed,  72,119 

These  persons,  say  75,000,  employ  a capital  of,  in 
round  numbers,  $52,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  a country  where  capital  is  scarce,  and 
usually  worth  from  six  to  seven  percent,  per  annum. 
They  produce  a sufficiency  of  cotton  goods  to  more 
than  supply  the  whole  United  States;  and  they  claim 
now  to  be  very  prosperous.  At  the  south,  3,500,000 
people  employ  a capital  of  perhaps  $500,000,000  in 
producing  an  average  -of  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
of  which  England  bUys  75  per  cent.,  or  1,500.000 
bales.  That  is  worked  up  in  England  by  2,000,000 
of  people,  who  supply  mostly  their  own  country  with 
the  product.  The  cotton  interest  of  England  is  as 
follows: 

Capital  andpersons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain. 

Capital  invested,  ^48,500,000  $247,500,000 

Annual  value  of  manuf. 

articles,  38,000,000  190,000,000 

Total  persons  employed,  1,837,000 

Here  is  an  immense  capital,  and  a multitude  of 
persons  employed  in  making  a market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  southern  country  of  the  United  States. 
Without  this  large  capital  existing  in  England,  there 
would  be  no  market  for  cotton.  Neither  the  capital 
nor  the  population  exists  in  the  United  States  to  work 
up  the  cotton.  So  scarce  has  capital  been  in  this 
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■country,  that  enormous  sums  have  been  borrowed, 
at  high  rates,  in  England,  even  for  hanking  purposes; 
and  to  suppose  that,  by  any  possibility  in  nature,  so 
large  a capita),  and  so  great  a population,  applica- 
ble to  cotton  manufacturing,  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States  for  a century  to  come,  is  to  indulge  in 
madness.  Even  if  the  capital  and  people  could  be 
created  here  within  fifty  years  to  engage  in  that  bu- 
siness, after  the  cotton  was  manufactured,  it  could 
notbesold.  Independently  of  the  greatcapital  employ- 
ed in  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture,  an  enor- 
mous interest  is  engaged  in  its  sale.  Let  us  take  a 
table  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  at  different 
periods,  as  follows; 

Yards  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  at 

different  periods. 

1831.  1836.  1840. 

Total  yards,  421  385.303  637,677,627  790.631,997 
Total  value,  ^12,163,513  17,183,167  16,302,220 
Total  other 

cotton  goods,  1,118,672  1,328,525  1,265,000 


Total  cotton 

exported,  ^13,282,185  18,511,692  17,567,310 

Total  cotton 

yarn,  3,975,019  6,120,366  7,101,308. 


Grand  total,  17,257,204  24,632,058  24,668,618 
Import  raw  cotton. 

From  U.  S. 

pounds,  219,333,628  289,615,692  487,856  504 
[“  other  places  69,341,226  117,343,365  104,631,506 

Total  pounds,  288,674,853  404,659,057  592,488,010 
Total  export- 
ed, 22,308,555  31.739,763  38,673,229 

Total  consum- 
ed, 273,249,653  363,684,232  528,142,743 

Total  yarn  ex. 

pounds,  63,821,440  88,191,046  118,470,223 
Pounds  made 

into  cloth,  209,428,213  275,493,186  409  672,520 

Yards  made,  628,284,639  826,479,558  1,228,027,560 
Yards  expor- 
ted, 421,385,303  637,667,627  790,631,997 


Yards  con- 
sumed in 

England,  206,879.336  188,811,731  437,395,563 
In  the  American  factories  a pound  of  cotton  gives 
about  3 1-5  yards  of  cloth.  The  above  calculation  is 
3 yards  to  the  pound  of  cotton. 

This  table  gives  the  immense  field  of  sale  for  cot- 
tons manufactured  in  England.  The  increase  in  the 
markets  were  as  follows: 

1831.  1840. 

Total  yards  made,  628,264,639  1,228,027,590 

Consumed  by  Britain 
and  British  posses- 
sions, 351,480,000  1,002,371,000 


Consumed  elsewhere,  277,745  639  225  656,560 

The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  was, 
it  appears,  more  than  50  per  cent.,  or  36,000,000 
yards,  under  the  descending  scale  of  the  compromise 
act.  To  feed  and  sustain  ttiat  large  trade,  a constant 
demand  is  kept  up  from  England  upon  the  southern 
states  for  the  raw  material,  of  which  England  took, 
during  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  1,469,711 
bales,  or  587,884,400  pounds,  sufficient  for  1,763,- 
653,200  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  cloth  the  United 
Stales  have  taken  4,000,000  yards,  or  one  450th  part. 
The  great  outlet  for  cotton  is  through  the  enterprise, 
immense  capital,  and  colonial  possessions  of  England 
into  new  markets.  England  is  the  factor,  the  com- 
mission merchant,  by  which  alone  the  producls  of 
the  south  could  find  sale.  True  policy,  therefore, 
points  to  the  most  cordial  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  two  countries,  whose  citizens  are  all  bent  upon 
the  same  object.  [N.  Y.  Herald. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  steam  frigate  Missouri  burnt.  By  the 
Acadia  from  Liverpool  we  have  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence of  ihe  total  destruction  of  the  splendid 
American  steam  frigate  whilst  at  anchor  in  Gibral- 
tar bay,  were  she  had  arrived  with  Mr.  Cushing,  our 
minister  for  China,  on  board.  The  Gibraltar  Chroni- 
cle gives  the  following  particulars: 

“1  he  alarm  was  firstgiven  at  eight  o’clock  precisely, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  such  a burst  of 
dame  from  the  engineer’s  store  room  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  originated  among  the  oil  and  spirits. — 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  subdue  it,  and  tiie  large 
pumps  were  instantly  put  into  operation,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  was  so  rapid,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  flood  the  two  magazines,  which  was  done 
so  effectually,  that  it  was  not  until  20  minutes  after 


three  A.  M.  that  any  explosion  took  place,  and  then 
; not  to  an  extent  to  endanger  the  shipping  in  the  hav, 
j the  nearest  of  which  had  already  been  removed  by 
' the  exertions  of  the  acting  captain  of  the  port.  As- 
sistance was  promptly  sent  from  the  Malabar,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Sir  George  Sartori- 
us;  and  the  Locust  got  up  her  steam  and  ran  along 
side  the  Missouri,  with  the  view  of  towing  her  into 
deeper  water,  or  rendering  any  other  aid;  hut  unfor- 
tunately. she  had  already  grounded,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  scuttle  her. 

Aa  soon  as  the  fire  broke  out,  the  governor  ordered 
the  water-port  gate  to  be  opened,  and  proceeded  him- 
self to  the  wharf  from  whence  he  despatched  two 
engines  under  charge  of  the  artillery  and  sappers; 
but  in  spile  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  crew  of  the 
Missouri  and  her  friendly  auxiliaries, the  progress  of 
the  flames,  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  got  un- 
der, vvas  such,  that  at  length  Captain  Newton  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  ship,  aftersummoning  a council 
of  his  own  officers  and  those  British  officers  who  were 
about  him  who  unanimously  decided  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship. 

The  order  was  then  given  by  Captain  Newton  for 
till  to  quit  the  ship,  which  was  done  immediately  by 
the  crew  taking  the  water,  and  receiving  the  ready 
assistance  of  boats  sent,  in  anticipation  of  the  exi- 
gency, from  the  Malabar  and  from  vessels  in  the 
j harbor.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  ship,  w'hen  the 
j officers  and  crew  left  her,  that  they  saved  nothing  but 
what  they  had  on.  Captain  Newton  did  not  quit  the 
ship  until  all  had  left  her,  about  quarter  past  eleven 
o’clock.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  officers  and 
crew  are  believed  to  be  all  saved. 

| His  excellency  the  American  minister,  after  secu- 
ring his  papers  of  importance  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  zealously  united  his  exertions  to  those  of  her 
j officers. 

i The  line  wall  was  crowded  until  a very  late  hour 
I with  spectators,  anxiously  watching  the  fate  of  the 
noble  ship.  The  sight  was  awfully  grand;  until  the 
masts  at  length  fell  overboard, the  tracery  of  her  spars 
! and  shrouds  standing  out  in  bright  relief  against  the 
dark  sky  was  beautiful.  The  whole  rock  was  as 
light  as  day;  and  probably  such  a sight  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  the  bay  since  the  conflagration  of  the 
floating  batteries  in  the  memorable  seige. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous 
I to  refer  to  the  discipline  on  board  this  ill-fated  ves- 
| sel;  but,  as  persons,  employed  alongside  during  the 
progress  of  the  calamity,  and  on  whose  veracity  we 
I can  place  the  utmost  reliance,  have  been  desirous  of 
bearing  undeniable  testimony  on  the  most  important 
subject,  we  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  they  de- 
scribe the  discipline  and  order  on  board  as  most  ad- 
mirable, the  several  orders  were  given  and  obeyed 
as  if  the  vessel  had  been  in  perfect  safety,  and  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  excite  alarm  or  confusion.” 

The  following  account  written  by  Lieut.  Winslow 
of  the  Missouri  we  find  in  the  New  York  American 
of  the  4th  inst. 

“The  Missouri  had  arrived  in  Gibraltar  the  day  be- 
fore, and  was  making  all  despatch  for  the  continu- 
ance of  her  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  when  the 
fire  broke  out.  The  alarm  was  given  a few  minutes 
belore  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  followed 
by  such  a burst  of  flame  as  led  to  the  belief  that  oil 
or  spirits  was  the  cause.  Immediately  on  the  alarm 
the  drum  sounded,  men  repaired  to  their  quarters, 
and  every  exertion  was  made  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
About  half  past  eight  the  fire  seemed  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  great  volume  of  water  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  it;  but  its  breaking  out  with  re- 
newed violence  shortly  afterwards,  dispelled  the  mo- 
mentary hope  that  the  element  was  conquered.  This 
being  apparent,  the  cocks  throughout  the  ship  were 
opened,  the  after  magazine  was  drowned,  and  the 
shells  which  were  likely  to  explode  were  thrown 
overboard;  but  all  attempts  to  get  at  the  forward 
magazine  proved  fruitless,  from  the  dense  body  of 
smoke  and  flame  which  enveloped  it.  The  only  hope 
that  remained  now  was  that  the  valves  in  the  water 
tight  divisions  might  be  open,  and  that  the  ship  would 
settle  far  enough  before  grounding  to  flood  tile  pow- 
der. 

Signals  for  assistance  were  made,  and  about  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  boats  began  to  arrive  from  the 
English  seventy  four  Malabar,  and  from  the  town. — 
Three  engines  were  thus  added  to  the  force  on  board 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  subdue  the  flames 
though  without  any  sensible  effect.  At  a few  min- 
utes before  eleven,  the  whole  body  of  coal  being  on 
fire,  the  flames  burst  up  through  the  after  hatches  and 
tilled  the  quarter  deck  with  such  masses  of  smoke, 
that  the  men  were  forced  to  retreat  on  the  outside  of 
the  ship  for  protection.  Sir  George  Sartorious,  com- 
manding the  English  seamen, seeing  the  state  of  things 
at  this  period,  withdrew  his  men  to  their  boats.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a general  departure  of  as- 
sistance; the  word  having  spread  among  the  boats 


from  shore  that  the  magazines  were  about  exploding 
the  ship  was  in  a short  time  deserted  by  her  friends. 
All  hopes  now  rested  on  the  forward  pumps,  which 
were  kept  going  incessantly,  though  with  scarcely  a 
hope  of  success. 

At  about  half  past  eleven,  the  flameshaving  spread 
rolling  up  the  gangways,  and  dividing  the  crew  into 
squads  about  the  rigging  and  bowsprit — the  captain 
consulted  with  the  few  officers  he  could  collect 
around  him,  consisting  of  one  or  two  lieutenants,  and 
an  English  army  officer,  who  had  been  left  by  the 
shore  boats  and  concluded  by  giving  the  order  to  the 
crew  to  save  themselves  The  men  who  had  been 
huddled  together  on  the  bowsprit  and  sides  of  the 
ship,  now  plunged  into  the  water,  hanging  on  by  the 
buoy  ropes  until  they  were  relieved  by  assistance. 

The  ship  confined  to  burn  throughoutthe  night, 
presenting  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles,  occasional- 
ly relieved  by  the  explosion  of  heavy  shells,  and  the 
scattering  fragments.  About  two  o’clock,  some  of 
the  tanks  m the  Toward  magazine  blew  up,  with  a 
terrible  concussion,  breaking  in  many  windows  in  the 
town,  and  creating  other  damage  around. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  Mr.  Cush- 
ing saved  all  his  valuable  effects  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fire.  His  departure  was  only  delayed  for  the 
English  steamer  of  the  7th,  in  which  vessel  he  left 
for  Alexandria.  The  officers  and  crew  lost  every 
thing  except  the  clot  hes  they  had  on. 

A subsequent  investigation  proved  that  the  fire  ori- 
ginated in  the  engine  room  from  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  had  run  down  from  one  of  the  store  rooms 
above.  ” 

Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type  we  have  re- 
ceived the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  6th  ult.  con- 
taining Capt.  Newton’s  official  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair,  which  we  subjoin. 

Gibraltar , August  28,  1843. 

Sir:  It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  report  to 
you  that  the  United  States  steam-frigate  Missouri, 
under  my  command,  has  been  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  I arrived  here  on  Friday  night,  the  25th  inst. 
in  seventeen  days  from  Norfolk  and  five  from  Fayal. 
The  next  day  commenced  taking  in  coal,  filling  up 
the  water,  overhauling  the  machinery,  and  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  prior  to  leaving  here  on 
the  Sunday  following.  After  paying  the  customary 
honors  to  the  governor,  by  salutes  from  the  ship,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cushing  and  myself  came  on  shore  to  pay 
our  personal  respects,  first  to  our  consul,  Mr.  Sprague, 
who,  afterwards,  accompained  us  to  the  Governor, 
Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson. 

We  remained  on  shore  and  spent  the  afternoon  with 
our  consul,  intending  to  return  to  the  ship  in  the 
evening,  and  1 had  ordered  my  boat  to  be  on  shore 
for  us  by  nine  o’clock.  At  about  eight  o’clock  a 
message  was  brought  to  me  that  the  Missouri  was  on 
fire;  1 repaired  without  a moment’s  delay,  to  the  only 
gate  through  which  I could  pass  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  others  being,  as  is  the  custom,  closed  at 
sunset.  (I  learned  afterwards,  howevei,  that  they 
were  all  thrown  open  by  direction  of  the  governor 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  fire  on  board  the  Missou- 
ri. Iam  pleased  to  mention  here  that  every  assis- 
tance was  rendered  to  us  by  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, as  well  as  from  Sir  George  Sartorius,  com- 
manding her  Britannic  majesty  s 74,  the  Malabar,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a communication  from  me  to  those 
gentlemen — a copy  of  which  1 have  the  honor  here- 
with to  enclose.)  My  boat,  fortunately,  had  been 
sent  as  soon  as  the  fire  broke  out,  and  1 found  her  at  or 
near  the  landing  place.  When  I arrived  on  board, 
which  was  in  about  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  from 
the  moment  1 received  the  startling  intelligence,  I 
found  the  flames  raging  with  violence,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  over- 
come them.  Every  person  on  board  was  so  disposed 
of,  or  stationed  in  such  a position  where  he  could  do 
the  most  possible  good. 

The  powerful  pumps  on  board  had  with  alacrity 
been  rigged,  with  their  hose  attached,  and  were  in 
operation;  those  men  who  were  not  at  the  pumps  were 
employed  in  drawing  and  passing  water  in  buckets 
and  pouring  it  upon  the  flames.  At  a single  glance, 
however,  I discovered  the  prudence  of  flooding  the 
after-magazine,  which  was  immediately  done;  the  for- 
ward one  having  already  very  prudently  been  ordered 
to  be  flooded  before  I reached  the  ship;  soon  after  I did 
so,  two  engines  in  large  boats,  well  manned,  came 
alongside.  These  were  sent  off  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, the  governor,  and,  by  the  able  and  energetic  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  George  Sartorius  and  his  officers,  with 
the  seamen  from  his  ship,  at  one  time  1 was  in  hopes 
the  devouring  element  was  conquered,  but  alas!  ihe 
flattering  hope  was  soon  dissipated  by  its  breaking 
out  again  with  increased  violence;  this  only  increased 
the  energies  and  zealous  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Missouri  and  our  friendly  auxiliaries, 
until  they  were  driven  Lom  their  stations  by  the 
flames. 
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When  I saw  there  was  not  a ray  of  hope  left  to 
save  that  noble  ship,  I summonned  a council  of  the 
officers,  and  those  English  officers  who  were  near 
me,  to  ascertain  their  views;  they  quickly  and  unani- 
mously decided  there  was  no  hope  left  of  saving  the 
ship.  I therefore  gave  the  order  for  every  person  to 
quit  her  without  delay,  and  without  confusion,  for  by 
this  time  there  was  very  little  space  remaining  for 
those  on  board  to  6tand  clear  of  the  flames  and  smoke; 
the  wind  had  increased,  and  the  ship  was  in  flames 
fore  and  aft.  The  crew  immediately  took  to  the 
water,  and  received  the  ready  assistance  of  boats  an- 
ticipating the  exigency  from  her  Britannic  majesty's 
ship  Malabar  and  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor — - 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  ship  whew  the  officers  and 
erew  were  compelled  to  give  her  up  that  they  saved 
nothing  but  what  they  stood  in. 

After  I had  seen  every  person  out  of  the  ship,  1 
lowered  myself  down  by  a rope  from  the  starboard 
wheel-house,  and  was  token  on  board  one  of  the  boats 
inwaiting.  This  occurred  at  half  pastil  o’clock. 
The  immense  number  of  boats  surrounding  the 
burning  ship  at  this  time  were  directed  to  pull  out  of 
the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  fearing,  lest  the  maga- 
zines might  not  have  been  effectually  flooded,  an  ex- 
plosion mi"ht  take  place;  and  in  that  event  the  loss 
of  life  would  have  been  great.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  magazines  did  not  explode  until  3 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  so  completely  were  they  flooded; 
and,  as  they  exploded  under  water,  the  shock  was 
not  severely  felt.  At  the  polite  invitation  of  Sir 
George  Sartorius  the  crew  were  sent  on  board  his 
ship,  the  Malabar,  and  have  remained  there  until  to- 
day. I have  had  them  removed  to  a ship  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  and  the  officers  to 
the  United  States. 

As  the  officers  and  crew  have,  by  this  unfortunate 
and  unlooked-for  event,  been  rendered  completely 
destitute  of  clothing  and  every  thing  else,  it  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health  and  comfort,  to  have  them  supplied  im- 
mediately with  comfortable  wearing  apparel,  and  I 
have  directed  the  purser  to  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

The  ship  chartered  is  the  Rajali  of  600  tons,  of 
Boston,  and  bound  to  that  port,  and  will  sail  in  eight 
days  from  this  date.  I have  had  the  crew  employed, 
as  well  as  lighters  from  the  shore,  in  saving  as  much  j 
of  the  property  as  possible  from  the  wreck;  the  guns, ! 
anchors,  chain  cables,  &c.  will  probably  be  recover- 
ed in  time  to  send  them  by  the  Rajah,  and  all  such  | 
articles  as  can  be  got  from  the  wreck  before  she  j 
sails;  the  remainder  will  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  next  vessel  which  sails  from  this.  The  ma-  j 
chinery,  boilers,  and  many  valuable  parts  will  be  I 
recovered.  After  saving  all  that  is  valuable  or  can 
be  of  any  use  whatever.  1 will  request  Mr.  Sprague, 
our  consul,  to  sell  the  remainder  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Until  to-day  I have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
any  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  how  the  fire  originat- 
ed. The  following,  sir,  is  the  testimony  of  three 
coal-heavers,  who  were  at  work  at  the  time  in  the 
engine-room,  and  in  ithe  vicinity  where  the  fire 
broke  out.  I will  state  the  circumstances  in  their 
own  words,  taken  down  as  they  related  them: 

John  Sutlon  stales:  “About  ten  minutes  to  eight 
o’clock  1 went  in  the  starboard  engineer’s  store- 
room, with  a globe  lantern,  to  get  a pair  of  beam 
scales  to  weigh  coal,  which  they  were  at  that  time 
taking  in;  in  getting  down  the  scales  a wrench  fell 
and  broke  a glass  demijohn  containing  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine; I wiped  upas  much  as  1 could;  I then  went 
down  to  the  cylinder  where  they  were  at  work  to  sea 
how  much  of  the  spirits  had  run  down.  I was  on 
my  way  to  the  chief  engineer  to  report  the  circum- 
stance of  breaking  Ihe  demijohn,  and  had  just  got 
on  the  berth  deck  ladder,  and  had  not  reached  the 
spar  d,eck,  before  I heard  the  cry  of  fire;  1 turned 
round  immediately,  and  saw  the  flame  bursting  up 
through  the  gratings  above  tiie  steam-chest;  1 ran  on 
deck,  got  a fire-bucket,  and  endeavored  to  extinguish 
the  flames.”  n 

William  J.  William  states:  “I  was  by  the  starting 
bars  in  the  engine  room  at  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder;  we  heard  something  dripping  down,  and 
we  sung  out  to  Sutton  not  to  be  dropping  his  water 
here,  (for  there  was  usually  a bucket  of  water  kept 
in  the  store-room  above;)  he  said  you  need  not  be 
afraid,  no  more  would  be  coming  down;  we  went  on 
in  our  work,  and  the  first  thing  L heard  Clum  sing  out 
fire;  at  the  same  time  I saw  the  flame  burst  up  sud- 
denly from  the  felt  and  canvass  which  was  around 
the  steam  chest.  I jumped  with  Clum  to  the  steam 
chest  and  pipe,  and  endeavored  to  haul  the  felt  off, ! 
which  we  were  not  able  to  do;  I then  went  to  work 
to  try  and  extinguish  it.” 

Allred  Clum  states:  “I  was  at  work  putting  on  the 
cover  of  the  cjlinder;  I saw  something  like  water 
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dripping  down,  and  I sung  out  to  Sutton,  who  was  in 
the  store  room  above;  he  said  something  which  I did 
not  understand;  I had  a light  near  me,  and  the  water, 
as  I supposed  it  to  be,  had  nearly  wet  through  the 
felt  and  canvass  which  wa*  around  the  steam-chest, 
when  it  fell  down  upon  my  lamp,  which  was  below; 
immediately  the  whole  felt  and  canvass  was  in  a sheet 
of  flame,  and,  together  with  Williams,  l tried  to  haul 
the  felt  off,  but  could  not  succeed;  the  flame  blazed 
.up,  and  caught  the  boards  which  made  the  flooring 
.of  the  store-room  immediately  above;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  work  about  the  packing  of  the  cylinders  with 
a lantern.” 

There  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  sir,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  statements,  and  to  that  circum- 
stance alone  must  we  attribute  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  has  overwhelmed  myself  and  officers  with  the 
deepest  and  most  painful  feelings,  the  destructioa  of 
our  noble  ship. 

During  the  sad  and  melancholy  scene  I am  happy 
in  having  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal 
and  firmness  of  all  the  officers.  They  evinced  on 
this  trying  occasion  a coolness  which  does  them  infi- 
nite credit,  and  is  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  service. 

The  crew  also  did  their  duty  like  men,  and  deserve 
well  of  their  country;  there  are  three  or  four  who 
were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  zealous 
efforts  and  good  conduct.,  and  of  whom  1 will  speak 
again  in  another  communication. 

I have  the  happiness  to  inform  you  that  all  the 
crew  of  Ike  Missouri  w ere  saved  without  a single  accident 
occurring  to  any  of  them. 

If,  on  a review  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  disastrous  occurrence,  you,  sir,  should 
deem  it  expedient  that  a court  of  inquiry  should  be 
directed  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the  case,  I should 
be  much  gratified  if  such  a course  should  be  adopted. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
verv  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  THOMAS  NEWTON,  captain. 

Hon.  David  Henshaw, 

Secretary  of  the  naey,  Washington. 

The  man  of  war  anchorage  off  the  Naval  Hospital 
presents  at  present,  an  imposing  and  quite  a warlike 
appearance.  First  jn  view  is  the  noble  and  splendid 
ship  of  the  line  the  Pennsylvania,  of  120  guns,Capl. 
Zanlzinger,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore 
E.  Pendleton  Kennedy.  Near  her,  lie  moored  the 
sloopsof  war  Vandalia,  Commander  Chauocey,  and 
WarreD,  Commander  Hull,  of  20  guns  each;  brigs 
Brainbrige,  Commander  Mattison,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Johnson  having  been  detached;  Dolphin, 
Commander  Knight,  of  10  guns  each;  and  Oregon, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Porter;  schooners  On-ka- 
hy-e,  Lieutenant  Com.  Bispham,  arid  Wave,  Lieut. 
Com,  Shubriek.  [Norfolk  Beacon. 

Com.  Wilkinson  took  command  of  the  Gosport 
navy  yard,  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  place  of  Commo- 
dore Shcbrick,  whose  te  m of  command  has  expired. 

The  civil  officers  of  the  Gosport  navy  yard  tender- 
ed to  Commodore  Shubrjck,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retiring  from  the  command  of  that  yard,  a supper 
“as  a mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his  per- 
sonal and  official  character.”  Commodore  Shubrick 
declined  the  honor,  assigning  as  a reason  therefor  that 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  an  early  departure 
from  the  borough,  which  he  could  not  set  aside. 

Commodore  Charles  W.  Morgan,  Mr,  Schley, 
secretary,  Professor  Bradford  and  Midshipman 
Wheelock,  came  passengers  in  the  bark  R.  H ■ Doug- 
lass, arrived  at  Baltimore,  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro 
on  the  12th  of  August,  in  company  with  the  United 
Slates  ship  Columbia  bound  to  the  river  of  Plate. — 
When  parting  company  they  were  greeted  with  three 
hearty  cheers  from  the  Columbia. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbia , bearing  the  broad  pendant 
of  Com.  Turner,  was  on  the  15th  Aug.  at  Rio  Jeneiro 
— all  well. 

The  United  States  frigate  Congress  arrived  at  Al- 
exandia  on  the  28th  August,  in  seven  days  from  Jafla. 

The  U.  States  brig  Dolphin , Lieutenant  Com’g. 
Knight,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  2d  instant  from 
Charleston,  S,  C. 

The  sloop  of  war  Marion  dropped  down  to  the  an- 
chorage, off  the  Navy  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.  on  the 
30th  «lt,,  preparatory  to  going  to  sea. 

Tne  brig  of  war  Somers,  J.  W.  West,  Lieutenant 
Com.,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  14th  ultimo  from  a 
cruise  about  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf.  She  spoke 
the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  the 
30th  August — all  well. 

Coast  Survey. — The  U.  S.  brig  Washington,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gedney,  arrived  at 
Newcastle  on  Wednesday  last,  after  a long  and  ardu- 
ous duty,  surveying  the  coast  between  Sandy  Hook 
and  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Gallatin  is  engaged  in,survey- 
ing  the  Delaware  river. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

STATE  DEBTS'  The  Paris  Correspondent  of 
the  National  lntellgencer  wriles  August  26lh.  ‘Mr. 
Biddle’s  argument  respecting  the  judicial  liability  of 
Pennsylvania  for  her  debt  has  been  inserted  at  large 
; in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  and  elsewhere  m 
abstract:  some  notice  of  ft  is  taken  in  the  French 
journals.  Europe  cannot  believe  that  the  common- 
wealth would  brook  any  coercion:  no  foreign  state 
will  purchase  the  claims  of  its  subjects  while  distrust 
predominates  touching  the  submission  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  any  decision  or  process.  The  meeting.of  the 
citizens  of  Coles  county,  Illinois,  who  resolved  that 
no  heed  should  be  paid  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  so  forth,  is  cited  as 
“■‘a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  model-republic  are  obeyed,”  carrying 
more  weight  for  the  judgment  of  Europe  than  the 
ablest  demonstation  of  state  liability.  The  London 
editors  quote  with  unanimous  applause  the  following 
passage  of  a speech  of  the  senator  Alves  Branco, 
formerly  minister  of  finance,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who 
in  a debate  on  the  26lh  May  last,  resisted  the  bare 
notion  of  a suspension  of  the  dividends  on  the  foreign 
debt  of  Brazil:  “I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831, 
when  it  enthusiastically  responded  to  the  declaration 
of  an  old  and  honorable  member,  in  reply  to  a simi- 
lar proposition,  ‘that  they  would  rather  sell  their 
shirts  off  their  backs,  their  coats,  and,  in  fine,  every 
thing  they  possessed.”  This  very  emphatic  and  hon- 
orable speech  met  with  general  approbation  from  the 
senators  present. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  City  Finances.  The  board  of  Supervisors 
held  a meeting  yesterday  at  which  the  Comptroller 
presented  his  annual  report  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  with  a statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year.  As 
this  is  a matter  of  general  interest  we  condense  from 
his  tables  the  following  statement  of  real  and  perso- 
nal property  in  the  different  wards  for  1843,  and  the 
i total  increase  or  decrease  from  the  amount  reported 
i for  1842: 

Decrease 

I Wards.  Real  Estate.  Personal  Estate,  from  1842 


I 

$24,129,450 

$26,817,173 

$2,329,759 

H 

12,206,750 

1,709,345 

785,888 

IH 

11,428,226 

5,621.371  Inc.  104,198 

IV 

7.475,000 

2,222,587 

1,033.550 

V 

8,904.800 

2,364,122 

131,990 

VI 

6 763,900 

975,120 

1,818,250 

VII 

10.600.478 

3,656  000 

286,386 

VIII 

10,905,500 

2,871  632  Inc.  864.146 

IX 

9,247  900 

1,430,625 

” 46.898 

X 

6,062.900 

546,450 

” 32,835 

XI 

3,987,025 

87,400 

153,375 

XII 

5,586,938 

750.550 

2,526.949 

XIII 

4,066,800 

275,785 

76,529 

XIV 

6,648,385 

2,102  927 

Inc.  188,482 

XV 

14,066  350 

9,482,066 

398,498 

XVI 

12,626  76.3 

542.670 

1,288,812 

XVII 

9 283,349 

1,590,774 

261,351 

Total.  $164,950,514 

$63,043,575 

Total  decrease, 

$11,046,340 

” increase, 

1,236,529 

Net  decrease. 

$9,809,811 

Upon  this  property,  the  comptroller  reports  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  taxes  for  the  present 
year  for  the  several  purposes  specified,  to  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

Contingent  Tax,  ....  $544,844  91 

School  Tax  (State)  ....  35,404  71 

“ “ (County)  . . . 113,998  54 

Mill  State  Tax,  ....  227.997  09 

Interest  on  Water  Stack,  . . . 509,391  16 

Water  Department,  . . . 212,000  00 

Lamp  Tax, 110,000  00 

Floating  Debt 50,000  00 

Educating  four  mutes,  . . • 780  00 

” thirteen  deaf  and  dumb,  . . 280  06 

” twenty-two  blind,  . • ■ 440  00 

Total $1,805,136  41 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  [Tribune. 

Board  of  Supervisors. — Sept.  27,  1843.  The  fol- 
lowing communication  was  received  from  the  comp- 
troller, viz: 

Comptroller’s  Office. 

Sept.  27 th,  A.  D.  1643. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Supervisors: 

Gentlemen — I respectfully  submit  the  new  assess- 
ment rolls  for  confirmation.  I have  been  unable  to 
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do  so  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  delay  of  several  of 
the  assessors. 

The  -aggregate  amount  of  the  taxable  property  en- 
rolled is  $227,997,00;>  58  100  being  a decrease  of 
$9.S09,810  42100  below  the  enrollement  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  aggregate  amount  enrolled  in  the 
Lamp  District,  is  $220,604,442  53  100 

Watch  District  “ 220,723,797  48  100 

Water  District,  * 217,940,097  58  100 

You  will  be  pleased  to  ascertain  that  the  present 
tax  to  be  levied  need  not  be  so  high  as  was  anticipat- 
ed, nor  so  large  even  as  that  imposed  last  year.  So 
great  is  the  proposed  reduction  that  the  increased 
tax  for  water  interest,  and  for  the  exemption  of  the 
12th  and  part  of  the  16th  wards  from  the  water  tax, 
will  not  be  practically  felt  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  hesitation  of  the  common  council  at  expensive 
projects,  and  its  efforts  for  curtailing  others  of'less 
notice,  have  had  a marked  effect  in  producing  this 
desirable  state  of  things.  The  improved  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  collection  of  certain  revenues  belonging 
to  the  Common  Council,  long  in  abeyance,  have 
worked  exceedingly  well,  producing  results  the  most 
gratifying,  and  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions; I allude  to  the  laws  permitting  the  corporation 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  awards  advanced  upon 
unpaid  assessments,  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  Common  Council 
first  endeavored  to  procure  the  passage  of  this  act. — 
The  vigorous  and  misapprehending  opposition  it  met] 
at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  delayed  its  passage  un- 
til the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Lhe  legislature. — 
For  the  few  mouths  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
contributed  a large  accession  to  the  city  treasury, 
thereby  enabling  the  government  to  dispense  with  an 
equal  amount  of  tax. 

Owing  to  the  caution  in  expenditures,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  revenues  above  alluded  to,  the  ag- 
gregate tax  need  not  be  inure  than  $1,800, U00,  being 
$230  0 i0  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
about  eighty-one  cents  to  each  one  hundred  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  The  credits  which  the  several 
wards  are  entitled  to  receive  will,  in  fifteen  of  the 
wards,  slightly  reduce  this  rate;  in  the  fifteenth  ward 
they  will  largely  reduce  it,  and  in  the  twelfth  ward 
almost  annihilate  it.  Respectfully  communicated. 

Alfred  A.  Smith,  Comptroller. 

Which  was  directed  to  be  published,  printed  as  a 
document,  and  ordered  on  file. 

Samuel  J.  Willis,  Clerk. 

MARYLAND. 

COLONY  AT  CAPE  PALMAS. 

Agency  House,  Cape  Palmas,  July  13,  1843. 

To  Jno.  H.  B.  Latrode,  esq., 

Pres'l.  Mil.  St.  Col.  Society. 

Dear  sir: — I had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  by 
the  brig  Wm.  Garrison,  Capt.  Brown,  which  left  our 
port  on  the  38th  June  last,  for  New  York,  via  Sierra 
Leone.  Since  then  nothing  of  interest  has  occurred 
except  the  purchase  of  the  Fish  Town  territory,  for 
the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  by  your 
agent.  His  last  despatch  will  have  informed  you 
how  important  he  deemed  this  matter,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  occupation  of  Garroway  country  by 
the  French  government.  By  a recent  arrival  from 
Sierra  Leone, ,it  is  now  certain,  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment intend  to  proceed  in  this  matter,  as  the  block 
houses  and  frames  for  dwellings  are  now  at  Senegal 
waiting  a vessel  to  freight  them  to  Garroway.  The 
purchase  of  Fish  Town,  dashes,  &c.  must  necessarily  ! 
increase  the  expenditures  of  the  colony  about  $300 
this  year. 

1 could  obtain  the  territory  upon  no  other  terms, 
and  after  due  consideration  1 concluded  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  society  to  pay  something  rather 
lhan  accept  it  as  a mere  deed  of  gift.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  would  he  well  to  lay  off  a town  there 
and  allow  a few  families  C such  as  desire,)  to  settle 
and  occupy  the  land  till  we  may  need  it.  There  is  a 
fine  harbour,  which  must  be  surveyed  arid  a pilot  ap- 
pointed before  it  would  be  safe  for  large  vessels  to 
go  there  for  shelter  or  refreshment. 

I am  proud  to  say  the  influence  of  the  colony  is  be- 
ing felt  every  day,  and  at  no  period  has  it  been  great- 
er. Even  our  stubborn  neighbors  the  half  Cavally 
people  have  submitted,  after  failing  to  excite  the 
tribes  around  to  raise  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  Afri- 
can produce.  The  fines  imposed  upon  them,  they 
have  agreed  and  offered  to  pay,  and  recent  events 
teach  them  that  they  will  be  held  to  a more  strict  ac- 
countability as  the  colony  increases  in  strength. — 
Giving  all  credit  to  other  influences,  at  work  among 
the  natives,  I question,  if  all  united,  are  doing  as  I 
much  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  as  the  location 
of  a colony  of  people  civilized,  of  a like  complexion, 
in  their  midst.  If  this  continent  is  ever  to  be  civil- 
ized, God  has  decreed  that  the  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  colored  men  who  are  to  be  the  pioneers  in 


planting  colonies  and  schools  in  all  quarters — and  do-  j 
ing  all  lhe  efficient  labor  towards  carrying  forward  . 
this  great  work.  The  mere  teaching  of  letters,  with-  j 
out  a knowledge  of  some  mechanical  art,  will  never 
civilize  a savage — he  must  also  be  taught  to  support 
himself  as  a civilized  being — in  which  state  he  has 
one  hundred  more  wants,  for  all  of  which,  he  must 
be  able  to  provide. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Globe  emi- 
grants are  beginning  to  make  some  improvement. — 
Six  families  are  now  comfortably  located  on  their 
farms,  and  before  many  days  the  rest  will  be  in  their 
own  houses.  They  are  beginning  to  be  belter  satis- 
fied with  their  new  country,  as  their  ideas  become 
enlarged;  as  they  feel  that  they  are  men  who  have 
got  to  depend  on  their  own  industry  and  good  conduct 
to  carry  them  forward. 

It  is  my  intention  to  take  a jaunt  into  the  interior 
next  month,  and  if  possible  to  investigate  and  re- 
move the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  trade  with  the 
Far  Bush  people.  1 want  to  see  the  Camwood  re- 
gion, and  if  no  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  to 
proceed  to  “Pam  country.”  I have  deputed  J.  H. 
Stuart  to  proceed  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  bush,  and 
a good  deal  will  depend  on  his  report.  He  is  now 
absent  on  duty. 

We  have  seen  the  United  States  brig  Porpoise  of 
the  African  Squadron.  Advices  have  come  to  hand 
from  Commodore  Perry,  of  his  intention  to  visit  this 
colony  at  an  early  date  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast. 

I hope  the  board  of  Managers  have  not  abandoned 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  colony  with  jacks  arid 
horses.  Fine  horses  can  be  procured  at  Badagry  1 1 
am  told)  for  20  or  25  dollars.  One  has  lately  been 
brought  to  Dr.  McGill  by  Captain  Hunt  of  brig  M. 
Paulina'of  Boston.  I have  the  honor  to  remain  your 
ob’t  serv’t,  JNO.  B.  RUSSWURM, 

Jl.  Md.  S.  C>  S. 

Election.  Below  we  give  all  the  returns  we 
have  thus  far  received.  The  indications  are  that  the 
whigs  have  a majority  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
which  ensures  t e election  of  a whig  U.  S.  senator, 
We  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  furnish  full  re- 
turns of  the  election  which  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day for  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  of  Mary- 
land, but  there  are  four  counties  from  which  the  re- 
sult is  not  ascertained  when  our  paper  goes  to  press, 
viz:  St.  Mary’s,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

James  Curley,  6.563  Stansbury,  6 484 

A.  R.  Levering,  6,557  Ramsey,  6,444 

W.  H.  Watson,  6,554  Cox,  6,410 

J.  L.  Carey,  6,529  Frieze,  6 396 

G.  W.  Lurman,  6,399  Bender,  6 383 

Four  whigs,  Messrs.  Curley , Levering , Watson,  and 
Carey,  and  1 V.  B.  (Stansbury),  elected. 

Total  number  of  votes  taken  13,048.  The  total 
number  last  October,  12,927. 

Average  whig  majority  97. 

Highest  whig  over  lowest  V.  B.  181. 

Highest  V.  B.  over  lowest  whig,  85. 

Last  October  the  V.  B.  average  majority  was  752. 

The  city  gave  a majority  of  31  in  1840  against 
Harrison. 

Baltimore  county. — Five  democrats  elected;  no 
change. 

Cecil  county — The  following  is  the  result;  four  de- 
mocrats elected — being  a gain  of  two. 


Whiz 


V.  B. 


O 

Simpers, 

1 221 

Lacklard, 

1,299 

Yarnell, 

Crookshanks, 

1,236 

Owen, 

1,268 

1,200 

Cropper, 

1,267 

Chandler, 

1,181 

Harris, 

1,262 

Kent  county. — We  annex  the  full  returns;  three 

whigs  elected: 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Tilden, 

655 

Came, 

' 506 

Holiday, 

616 

Thomas, 

511 

Spencer, 

661 

Gooding, 

485 

Harford  county.- 

—The  returns  show  the 

election 

of  three  whigs  and 

one  Van  Buren. 

Whig. 

Polk, 

1,330 

StevenscSi, 

1,267 

Yellott, 

1,300 

Nelson, 

1,264 

Hopkins, 

1,294 

Hanson, 

1,219 

Butler, 

1,258 

Hope, 

1,148 

Three  whigs  and  one  V.  B.  elected. 

Whig i. 

V.  B. 

1,314 

Hood, 

1,250 

Stull, 

Gardner, 

1,228 

Pouder, 

1,306 

Ecker, 

1,339 

Shaw, 

Owings, 

1,306 

Longwell, 

1,295 

1,258 

Anne  Arundel  county. — 

Two  whigs  and  three  Van 

Buren  are  electdd- 

—last  year  they  were  all  V. 

B. 

Whig 

V.  B. 

’Johnson, 

1,462 

Marray, 

1,480 

Gambrill, 

1,456 

Ligon, 

1,461 

Worthington, 

1,457 

1,438 

Thomas, 

1,475 

Garner, 

Maxey, 

1,441 

Warfield, 

1,460 

Chairs, 

1,454 

Calvert  county - 

-The  result  is  the  same 

as  last 

year,  viz:  one  win 

g and  two  V.  B.  delegates. 

DELEGATES. 

Whigs. 

V.  B. 

Dalrymple, 

397 

Allnutt, 

416 

Turner, 

376 

Weems, 

407 

Morsell, 

3c0 

Harrison, 

375 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Whigs. 

V.  B. 

Essex, 

379 

Cranford, 

395 

Wilson, 

363 

Bowen, 

360 

Breeden, 

371 

Wales, 

403 

Denton, 

370 

Owens, 

399 

Harrison, 

Sunderland 

387 

Dare, 

413 

394 

Parran-, 

417 

Dorchester  county. — In  this  county  three  V.  B.  dele- 

gates  and  one  whig  have  been  elected — being 
loss  of  three.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

a whig 

Whigs. 

V.  B. 

F.  P.  Phelps, 

914 

Jas.  A.  Stewart, 

993 

Jos.  Nicols, 

896 

John  W.  Dail, 

943 

L.  Richardson, 

859 

Daniel  Cannon, 

900 

J.  B.  Chaplain, 

841 

Jas.  Smith, 

885 

Talbot  county. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Loockerman, 

662 

Thomas, 

701 

Harper, 

656 

B.  M.  Bowdle, 

729 

C.  H.  Bowdle, 

666 

Ariningdale, 

720 

Two  V.  B.  commissioners  elected. 

* 

Caroline  county. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Hardcast,e, 

584 

Thawley, 

574 

Potter, 

603 

Keene, 

596 

McKnutt, 


594 


596  Anthony, 

Two  whigs  and  one  V.  B.  elected.  A whig  gain 
of  one  delegate. 

Allegany  county.  This  county  stands  as  last  year — 
three  V.  B.  and  one  whig. 

Whig.  V.  B. 


Smith,  ' 

1,136 

McKaig, 

1,152 

Pickill, 

1,062 

Buskirk, 

1,117 

Bruce, 

1,112 

Fitzpatrick, 

1,132 

McCnlloh, 

1,032 

Ha  m mill, 

1,148 

Dr.  S.  P.  Smith,  (whig,)  and  Patrick  Hammill, 
Wm.  W.  M’Kaig,  Dr.  James  Fitzpatrick,  (V.  B.) 
are  electe*1. 

Washington  county — 5 V.  B.  elected. 

LOUISIANA. 

Trade  of  New  Orleans.  As  New  Orleans  is 
the  great  outlet  for  the  productions  of  a large  portion 
of  the  western  and  the  southwestern  stales,  and  af- 
fords some  criterion  of  the  increase  of  the  business 
and  population  of  those  states,  the  following  facts, 
derived  from  a late  number  of  the  New  Orleans 
Price  Current,  will  be  found  interesting,  especially 
to  our  commercial  readers.  Tables  are  furnished‘of 
the  receipts  at  that  city  from  the  interior  for  ten 
years,  commencing  with  1833-34,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember R 1843.  We  have  taken  the  extreme  points 
in  the  following  analysis,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant items.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

Receipts  from  the  interior. 

Apples — Tn  1833  34,10,469  barrels  were  received; 
in  1841-2,26,443;  and  in  1842-3,  67,803  bbls— be- 
ing an  increase  of  41,360  bbls.  over  1841. 


Montgomery  county. — Four  whigs  are  elected — 
last  year  it  was  two  and  two. 


Nominated  whigs 


Kilgonr, 

Trundle, 

Griffith, 

Waters, 


Independent. 

812  Mercer,  (V.  B.)  797 

813  Dorsey,  (V.  B.)  785 

810  Dade,  (V.  B)  766 

809  Gott,  (whig)  743 


Carroll  county — In  this  county  three  V.  B.  and 
one  whig  are  elected,  being  a whig  gain  of  one.  The 
following  is  the  result. 


1833. 

1841-2. 

1842-3. 

Bacon — casks,  assorted 

5,051 

13,505 

16,561 

Hams,  hhds. 

8,076 

9,220 

13,588 

in  bulk,  lbs. 

567,324  1,288,119  1,453,79a 

Butter,  kegs  and  bbls. 

7,884 

12,075 

19,424 

B«efi  bbls. 

5,401 

17,445 

17,549 

Cotton — La.  & Missis- 

sippi,  bales 

311.383 

583.328 

824,045 

Lake 

9,202 

8,967 

14,280 

N.  Alabama  and 

Tennessee 

134,432 

118,629 

191,410 

Arkansas 

1,616 

16,734 

30,511 

Mobile 

5,063 

4,565 

10,6r.7 

Florida 

5,321 

2,831 

3,3c  1 

Texas 

917 

5.101 

15,328 

Corn  meal,  bbls. 

1,665 

6,023 

5,415 

Corn,  in  ears,  bbls. 

97,774 

240,675 

255,058 

shelled,  sacks 
Coal,  western,  bbls. 

63,137 

338,709 

427,552 

21,120 

140,582 

255,508 
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445,831 

439,688 

521,175 

1843. 

1842. 

32 

1,211 

14,873 

Ships 

11 

22 



74 

1,433 

Barques 

7 

9 

2,359 

18,207 

104.540 

Brigs 

9 

7 

195.565 

366,694 

307,871 

Schooners 

10 

9 

203,999 

472.556 

571,949 

— 

— 

18.206 

63,281 

120,430 

37 

47 

363 

3,666 

4,976 

1,818 

, _ Stocks  on  hands,  Sept.  1, 
tobacco,  4,873  hhds. 

1843— 

Cotton,  4,700  bales; 

91,998 

298 


244,442 

946 


204,643 

2,3'ft 


2,603,860  4,051,800  6,814,75.0, 


Flaxseed,  tierces  3,720  863  13,480 

Flour,  bbls. 

Hemp,  bundles 
Lard,  hhds. 
bbls. 
kegs 
Lead,  pigs 
Oats,  bbls. 

Oil,  castor,  bbls. 

Lard,  bbls. 

Pork,  bbls. 
hhds. 
bulk,  lbs. 

Sugar,  hhds. 

Tobacco,  hhds. 
kegs 
bales 

Wheat,  bbls.  and  sacks 

Exports  of  Cotton. 

In  1833-34.  the  whole  amount  exported  was  461,- 
026  bales;  in  1841,749,267;  and  in  1842-43,  1,088,- 
870,  being  an  increase  in  the  last  year  over  1841-2, 
350,603.  Of  the  exports,  there  went  to 

1833-34.  1841-42.  1842-43. 
Great  Britain  „ 287,877  421,450  679,438 

France  102,610 

North  of  Europe  9,530 

South  of  Europe  & China  1,384 

Coastwise  59,625 

Of  the  coastwise  in  1842-43,  48,036  bales  went  to 
New  York;  73,891  to  Bosfon;  674  to  Providence; 
3,253  to  Philadelphia;  3,278  to  Baltimore;  5,000  to 
other  ports. 

Exports  of  Tobacco, 


25,871 

2,390 

1,277 


50,a20 

66,855 

3,618 

3,298 

134,886 


65,036 
91,454 
- 4,902* 
3,008 
118,248 


In  port,  August  31. 


183,272 

21,207 

23,506 

99,832 


180,875 

50,882 

43,543 

134,132 


In  1333  to  34, 

25,210  hhds.; 

1841-42, 

68,058; 

1842-43, 89,891,  of  which  went  to 
1833-4. 

1841-2. 

1842-3. 

Great  Britain 

8,112 

20,969 

27,437 

France 

306 

6,974 

11,645 

21,618 

North  of  Europe 

4,462 

20,252 

South  of  Europe 

1,542 

9,053 

7,536 

Coastwise 

10,788 

10.810 

20,750 

Of  the  coastwise  in  1842-3,  10,533  hhds.  went  to 
New  York,  3,650  to  Boston,  2,845  to  Philadelphia, 
2,433  to  Baltimore;  and  2,493  to  other  ports. 


138-39 

39-40 

Exports  of  sugar. 
28,815  hhds. 

2,793  bbls. 

45  296 

6,595 

40-41 

* 40,526 

4,092 

41-42 

29,334 

2,232 

42-43 

66,044 

2,280 

Of  the  quantity  in  1842-3,  there  were  shipped  to 
New  York  31,549  hhds.;  to  Philadelphia  14,474  hhds. 
708  barrels;  to  Baltimore  8,660  hhds.  and  663  bbls.; 
to  Boston  2,814  hhds.;  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
2,337;  Mobile  3,011  hhds.  37,5  bbls. 

Exports  t:of 'Molasses. 

1838-39  -13,115  hhds.  20,432  bbls. 

39- 40  8 937--.  42,397 

40- 41  11,2$4  4S.104 

41- 42  9,3r4  . 57.165 

42- 43  ^42^66  66,901 

Of  the  quantity  in  13^2^3,  7,285  hhds.  and  28,- 
030  bbls.  were  sent  to  New  Yprk;  1,288  hhds.  and 
9,091  bbls.  to  Philadelphia;  1 ,1 6^2  hhds.  and  8,459 
bbls.  to  Baltimore;  and  976  hhds.  and  4,809  bbls  to 
Boston. 

Exports  of  various  articles. 

1840-41.  1841-42.  1842-43. 
Flour,  bbls.  311,343  271,495  338,772 

Pork,  bbls.  134,459  187,116  159,774 

Bacon,  hhds.  12.525  14,479  25,383 

Lard,  kegs  275,869  441,408  737,729 

Beef,  bbls.  17,649  6,261  4 424 

Lead,  pigs  3o8,237  447,883  543,172 

Whiskey,  bbls.-  33,065  *26,751  32,136 

Corn,  sacks  93,557  351,227  ' 6f2,316 

Of  the  quantity  of  flour,  there  went  to  foreign 
ports  in  1840-41,184,204  bbls.;  in  1841—42.  97,463; 
in  1842—43,  109,663 — and  to  - 

1840-41.  1841-42- 1842-43. 


New  York 

37,335 

79,471 

101,336 

Boston 

55,205 

74,71*5 

81,955 

Philadelphia 

100 

446 

3,540 

The  destination  of  a portion  of 

the  following  ar- 

tides  exported  in 

1842-43,  was 
N.  York. 

Boston. 

2, faf 

Corn,  sacks 

160,707 

166,599 

Lard,  kegs 

203,057 

115,475 

8,953 

Lead,  pigs 

225,077 

112,670 

55,594 

Pork,  bbls. 

69,275 

60,278 

4,794 

Vessels  arrived. 
1840-41. 

1841-42. 

CO 

■*^T 

00 

Ships 

595 

599 

679 

Barques 

191 

198 

233 

Brigs 

325 

■ 279 

532 

Schooners 

532 

327 

524 

— 

— 

— 

1,643 

1,403 

2,018 

Steamboat* 

2,187 

2,132 

2,824 

Destrction  of  the  steamer  Clipper.  It  has  be- 
come our  mournful  duty  to  record  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible catastrophes  which  has  ever  happ  paua  on  the 
Mississippi.  Yesterday,  at  about  £ past  12  o’clock, 
as  the  steamer  Clipper  No.  1,  was  backing  out  from 
her  moorings  at  our  landing,  she  blew  up  with  an 
explosion  that  shook  earth,  air,  and  heaven,  as 
though  the  walls  of  the  world  were  tumbling  to 
pieces  about  our  ears.  All  the  boilers  bursting  sim- 
ultaneously— machinery,  vast  fragments  of  the  boi- 
lers, huge  beams  of  timber,  furniture,  and  human 
beings  in  every  degree  of  mutilation,  were  alike 
shot  up  perpendicularly  many  hundred  fathoms  in  the 
air.  On  reaching  the  greatest  height,  the  various 
bodies  diverged  like  the  jets  of  a fountain  in'all  di- 
rections— falling  to  the  earth,  and  upon  roofs  of  the 
houses,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  scene  of  destruction. 

The  hapless  victims  were  scalded,  crushed,  torn, 
mangled,  and  scattered  in  every  possible  direction — 
many  into  the  river,  some  in  the  streets,  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bayou,  nearly  300  yards — some 
torn  asunder  by  coming  in  contact  with  pickets  and 
posts,  and  others  shot  like  cannon  balls  through  the 
solid  walls  of  houses  at  a great  distance  from  the 
boat.  All  in  front  of  the  wheel-houses  appears  as 
though  swept  by  a whirlwind.  But  anything  like  an 
adequate  description  of  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and 
rain,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  What  remains 
of  the  hull  has  been  firmly  lashed  to  the  shore,  but 
it  seems  to  have  broken  in  two  and  partially  sunk. — 
She  had  just  taken  on  board,  at  the  rail  road  depot, 
about  86  bales  of  cotton,  nearly  all  of  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  money  chest,  and  most  of  the  cabin  fur- 
niture, we  are  glad  to  learn  has  been  saved. 

On  reaching  the  spot  under  whip  and  spur,  we  im- 
mediately bent  our  steps  towards  the  temporary  hos- 
pital hastily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  as 
might  be  found  to  retain  a spark  of  life.  The  scene 
was  such  as  we  hope  never  to  look  upon  again.  The 
floors  of  the  two  large  warerooms  were  literally 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  others  pour- 
ing in^as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  convey  them — 
praying,  groaning,  howling,  and  writhing  in  every 
possible  contortion  of  physical  agony.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusing  din,  up  to  their  arm-pits  in  oil  and 
cotton,  and  bandages,  we  found  our  praiseworthy 
physicians — like  good  Samaritans,  doing  good — quiet- 
ly and  silently,  but  with  the  energy  and  activity  ap- 
parently of  fifty  pair  of  hands — now  washing  a burn, 
now  dressing  a wound,  and  anon  splintering  a frac 
tured  limb.  Indeed  our  citizens  generally,  every 
man  and  mother’s  son,  appeared  only  anxious  as  to 
know  how  they  might  render  most  service  to  the 
poor  sufferers — white  and  black,  without  distinction. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  particulars, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  them: 

The  crew  consisted  of  1 captain,  1 mate,  2 clerks, 
3 engineers,  2 pilots,  1 carpenter,  1 watchman,  1 
chambermaid,  5 stewaids,  3 cooks,  15  firemen,  8 deck 
hands. 

Passengers  —L.  Thomas,*  missing;  P.  B.  Monta- 
mat,  commission  merchant,  New  Orleans;  and  one 
small  boy  wounded.  Deck  passengers,  one  wounded, 
two  not  hurt. 

Capt.  Laurent  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Bessy, 
clerk,  missing,  and  the  2d  clerk  killed.  John  Tyson, 
chief  engineer,  badly  wounded.  Wm.  Sumrer,  2d 
engineer,  thrown  150  or  200  yards  through  the 
and  gable  end  of  a house,  into  the  back  yard  against 
the  fence — one  arm  torn  off,  and  fragments  of  his 
carcass  scalterecp'bver  the  trees.  Wm.  Nelson,  3d 
engineer,  f.  m.-e.  killed.  Arnault  J.  Lavand,  pilot, 
missing.  Wm.  Wall,  pilot,  killed.  John  Peterson, 
mate,  badly  scalded,  though  likely  to  recover.  Ga- 
briel Pool,  carpejiftr,  missing.  .Watchman  killed. ■ 
Chambermaid  saved  unhurt.  Stewards  all  killed  or 
missing.  Two  of  the  cooks  killed,  and  one  wound- 
ed. Eight  firemen  killed  or  missing.  Four  deck 
hands  killed  or  missing. 

It  may  be  well  enough  here  to  state,  that  all  those 
we  have  put  down  as  missing,  are  doubtless  dead,  as 
ever/  search  has  been  made  in  the  vicinity  to  recov- 
er their  bodies  in  vain.  They  have  doubtless  found 
a watery  grave. 

The  remains  of  those  picked  up  on  shore,  were 
interred  decently. 

The  watchman,  a white  man,  was  thrown,  alive, 
100  yards  through  the  solid  wall  of  Bacon’s  hotel, 
into  a bed.  He  retained  his  senses  perfectly  for 


some  time  after,  but  the  poor  fellow  expired  during 
the  evening. 

The  cabin  boy  was  thrown  about  200  yards  through 
the  roof  of  a shed,  and  was  picked  up  in  a maragleeS 
condition. 

TENNESSEE. 

From  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Official  returns  of  votes  for  representatives; 


TO  CONGRESS— 

-FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Aikin. 

Johnson... 

Washington, 

854 

1,020' 

Johnson, 

327 

110’ 

Hawkins, 

1,093 

1,282' 

Sullivan, 

354 

1,234 

Carter, 

600 

165 

Green, 

941 

J,526 

Cocke, 

723 

157 

4,952 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

5,495 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Senter. 

Wallace. 

Sevier, 

651 

94 

Clairborne, 

573 

808 

Morgan, 

156 

159 

Jefferson, 

1,291 

324 

Campbell, 

356 

388 

Blount, 

952 

636 

Anderson, 

547 

305 

Monroe, 

864 

987 

Grainger, 

920 

579 

6,310 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

4,280 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Campbell. 

Blakwell. 

| Rhea, 

157 

379 

Knox, 

1,827 

496 

. Bradley, 

406 

887 

1 Polk, 

213 

412 

McMinn, 

804 

1,045 

Marion, 

424 

377 

Roane, 

803 

696 

Meigs. 

91 

583 

Hamilton 

528 

652 

Bledsoe, 

447 

266 

5,700 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

5,793 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Bransford. 

Collom. 

Coffee, 

332 

859 

Warren, 

360 

1.075 

Overton, 

248 

1,027 

Van  Buren, 

144 

182 

Fentress, 

87 

433 

White, 

899 

465 

DeKalb, 

503 

441 

Jackson, 

1,077 

698 

3,650 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

5,180 
V.  B. 

Whig. 

Long. 

Jones. 

Franklin 

620 

793 

Marshall, 

692 

953 

Lincoln, 

328 

2,411 

Bedford, 

1,303 

• 954 

2,943 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

5,111 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

N.  S.  Brown. 

A.  V.  Brown. 

Hardin, 

585 

659 

Hickman, 

279 

895 

Maury, 

1,434 

1,727 

Giles, 

1,337 

1,186 

Lawrence, 

489 

451 

Wane, 

674 

341 

4,798 

5,259 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Whig. 

Dickerson. 

Williamson, 

1,835 

Wilson, 

2,360 

Cannon, 

369 

Rutherford, 

1,573 

6,137 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Whig. 

F.  B. 

Peyton. 

Donnelson. 

Sumner, 

773 

1,734 

Smith, 

2,051 

676 

Davidson, 

2,029 

1,464 

4,853 

3,854 
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Humphreys, 

Dickson, 

Montgomery, 

Henry, 

Stewart, 

Robertson, 

Benton, 


Shelby, 

Hardeman, 

Fayette, 

Haywood, 

McNairy, 

Dyer, 


NINTH  DISTRICT 

Whig. 

Henry. 

312 

342 

1,236 

815 

477 

1,192 

302 


V.  B. 
Johnson. 
470 
602 
901 
1,119 
651 
760 
401 


4,676 

TENTH  DISTRICT. 

Whig. 

Ashe. 

1,338 
616 
1,056 
682 
771 
360 
280 


4,904 

V.  B. 
Staunton. 
1,030 
974 
1,070 
621 
649 
236 
214 


339 


212 


Tipton, 

354 

470 

— % 

5,457 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

5,274 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Brown 

Pavatt. 

Carroll, 

1,145 

434 

Madison, 

Weakley, 

1,116 

634 

538 

862 

Gibson, 

1,080 

479 

Perry, 

644 

456 

Penderson, 

1,(»42 

393 

Obion, 

287 

465 

— 

— 

5,852 

KENTUCKY. 

3,723 

OFFICIAL  RETURNS  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

S OFFICE. 

1st  District. 

Barhnur,  Whig. 

Boyd,  V.  B. 

Caldwell, 

719 

730 

Trigg, 

532 

485 

Calloway, 

268 

592 

Hickman, 

363 

735 

Graves, 

380 

741 

Livingston, 

423 

217 

Ballard, 

248 

311 

Crittenden, 

238 

395 

Marshall, 

162 

504 

Hopkins, 

654 

677 

McCracken, 

213 

169 

Union, 

444 

491 

4,649 

6,097 

4,649 

Boyd’s  majority, 

1,448 

2 d District. 
Christian, 


Hillis  Green,  W. 
865 


McCreery,  V.  B. 
C84 


“ 7 

Casey, 

345 

190 

Boyle, 

451 

316 

Lincoln, 

633 

393 

— 



Total, 

4,006 

4,560 

Whig. 

V.B. 

5th  District. 

Grigsby. 

Stone. 

Nelson, 

1,008 

598 

Marion, 

372 

455 

Washington, 

217 

667 

Mercer, 

425 

874 

Anderson, 

138 

557 

Spencer, 

302 

539 

Bullitt, 

580 

315 

Hardin, 
La  Rue, 

529 

570 

130 

297 

— 

• 

3,701 

Whig. 

4,872 

6 Ih  District. 

John  White 

Dan'l 

Clay, 

443 

Letcher, 

85 

Perry, 

154 

Estill, 

597 

Pike, 

4fc0 

Garrard, 

736 

Knox, 

636 

Harlan, 

404 

Whitley, 

480 

Floyd, 

535 

Rockcastle, 

362 

Johnson, 

194 

Laurel, 

315 

Madison, 

1,420 

6,850 

710 

White’s  maj. 

6,140 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

7 Ih  District. 

Thomasson. 

Lecompte. 

City  of  Louisville 

1,565 

1,100 

Jefferson  county, 

940 

550 

Shelby, 

1,045 

588 

Oldham, 

381 

414 

Henry, 

485 

1.019 

Trimble, 

158 

458 

Carroll, 

326 

368 

4,900 

4,497 

Muhlenburg, 

402 

435 

Henderson, 

592 

614 

Daviess, 

497 

743 

Ohio, 

Butler, 

512 

526 

275 

272 

Hancock, 

173 

225 

Breckinridge, 

706 

621 

Grayson, 

421 

353 

Edmondson, 

131 

214 

Meade, 

572 

297 

5 218 

4,984 

4,984 

Green’s  maj. 

234 

3d  District. 

Grider, 

Whig.  Irwin,  V.  B. 

Warren, 

943 

279 

Plart, 

387 

345 

Barren, 

1 035 

812 

Monroe, 

391 

250 

Allen, 

266 

624 

Simpson, 

303 

371 

Logan, 

697 

783 

Todd, 

412 

703 

4,434 

4,167 

4,167 

Grider’s  maj. 

267 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Indep't. 

4 Ih  District. 

Owsley. 

Caldwell. 

Stone. 

Adair  county, 

482 

685 

8 

Green, 

588 

1,042 

30 

Pulaski, 

495 

835 

259 

Russell, 

Clinton, 

Wayne, 

435 

165 

27 

91 

318 

107 

207 

404 

370 

216 

172 

179 

139 

J,507 

Ind'l. 

Pope. 

203 

558 

445 

97 

134 

20 

44 

626 

211 

2,338 
V.  B. 
Garrard. 
102 
130 
144 
43 
00 
00 
91 
00 

6 

00 

36 

00 

107 

50 

710 


Indep'n. 

Sprigg. 

60 

332 

469 

136 

86 

64 

5 


1,152 


Whig. 

Independent- 

8tli  District. 

Davis. 

Wickliffe. 

Bourbon, 

Fayette, 

1,234 

400 

1.343 

920 

Jessamine, 

589 

469 

Woodford, 

651 

512 

Scott, 

737 

1,106 

Franklin, 

698 

696 

Owen, 

486 

813 

5,788 

4,916 

Davis’  maj. 

872 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

9th  District. 

L.  W.  Andrews. 

R.  French. 

Clarke, 

899 

458 

Montgomery, 

631 

642 

Fleming, 

1,121 

841 

Lewis, 

Greenup, 

511 

462 

449 

428 

Breathitt, 

138 

219 

Lawrence, 

305 

435 

Carter, 

147 

497 

Bath, 

591 

906 

Morgan, 

281 

593 

• - — 

■ " ■■■- 

5,073 

5,481 

5,073 

French’s  majority 

408 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

1 0th  Dirrlrict. 

Wall. 

Tibbatts. 

Mason, 

1,449 

817 

Nicholas, 

666 

774 

Bracken, 

539 

443 

Pendleton, 

Campbell, 

260 

499 

257 

682 

Kenton, 

583 

914 

Grant, 

222 

466 

Boone, 

889 

678 

Gallatin, 

329 

326 

Harrison, 

870 

908 

— 

. 

6,164 

6,507 

Tibbatts’  maj. 


6,164 

313 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR.  VAN  BUREN  ON  REPEAL.  Last  year 
a considerable  number  of  citizens  of  Georgia  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  inviting  him  to 
come  and  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  with  them,  it 
being  their  intention  to  include  in  the  celebration  a 
special  regard  to  the  repeal  question  of  Ireland. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  drawn 
forth  into  the  public  prints,  and  he  gives  his  views, 
that  they  may  go  forth  with  those  of  Mr.  Robert 
1 yler. 

Lindenwald , June  19th,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  Irish 
Liberty  in  Milledgeville  and  its  vicinity,  to  meet  with 
them  on  the  4 1 h of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
suitable  measures  to  further  the  elforts  of  their 
brethren  in  Ireland  to  secure  for  themselves  the  in- 
estimable privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
and  desiring  an  expression  of  my  views  and  feel- 
ings upon  the  subject,  in  the  event  of  my  not  being 
able  to  attend  in  person. 

Itcan  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  you  of  the 
pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  meet  a portion  of  my 
fellow  citizens  so  well  entitled  to  my  respect  and 
gratitude,  on  a day  and  occasion,  which  are  hot n 
so  full  of  interest,  but  this  as  you  reasonably  antici- 
pate, is  out  of  my  power.  You  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  my  feelings,  gentlemen,  in  relying,  with 
confidence,  upon  a favorable  response  to  those  by 
which  you  are  animated.  The  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants  from 
Ireland  have  sustained  the  republican  principles 
upon  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
based,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  example  or  illustration.  The  blood  of 
Irishmen  was  freely  shed  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  in  our  succeeding  efforts  to  main- 
tain it  inviolate;  and  among  the  most  illustrious  mar- 
tyrs to  our  freedom  will  be  found  the  names  of  not  a 
few  generous  sons  of  Ireland.  Thus  associated  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace,  in  the  acquisition 
of  liberty,  its  preservation  and  its  enjoyment,  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States,  in  whose  feelings  I 
| have  always  participated,  have,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, on  all  occasions  manifested  a deep  interest 
in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a people,  from 
whom  the  country  has  received  so  many  gallant  sol- 
diers and  valuable  citizens,  and  the  democratic  cause 
so  many  and  such  untiring  supporters.  No  sincere 
friend  of  that  cause  can,  therefore,  feel  indifferent 
Ion  a topic  which  deeply  concerns,  and  which  judg- 
ing from  all  indications  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  extensively  excites  the  parent  country 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties  so  sacred  and 
enduring. 

Looking  to  the  scrupulous  and  well  known  policy 
of  our  government  which  prescribes  a sedulous 
avoidance  of  any  act  which  may  have  a tendency  to 
bring  us  within  the  vortex  of  foreign  influence — a 
policy  which  had  its  origin  in  the  farewell  admoni- 
tions of  the  Father  of  his  country,  and  was  enforced 
by  the  great  Apostle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — 
there  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
us  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  agency  which  an 
American  citizen  can  with  propriety  exercise  in  con- 
troversies involving  the  interna)  or  external  rela- 
tions of  other  countries.  But  in  the  ardor  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  wishes  for  the  success  of  all  who  la- 
bor for  the  extension  of  human  rights,  and  ourdeep 
and  abiding  sympathy  in  the  suffering  condition  of 
those  whose  patriotic  efforts  you  desire  to  aid,  all 
true  republicans  must  be  of  one  mind.  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  an  exhibition  of  opinion 
by  our  people  favorable  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
a reform  in  the  political  system  of  another  country, 
to  be  accomplished  at  if  all,  by  constitutional  and  legal 
means,  accompanied  by  an  expression  also  of  our 
fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of  all  such  means 
when  applied  to  such  ends,  however  great  may  be 
their  moral  force,  can  be  justly  regarded  as  a cen- 
surable departure  from  a policy  so  elevated  in  its 
origin,  and  fortunately  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  sentiment  of  this  country. 

The  fact  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  legislative  un- 
ion which  they  desire  to  abrogate,  and  which  derives 
all  its  moral  force  from  being  designed  to  promote 
their  happiness  and  welfare,  has  proved  ruinous  to 
both,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  enlist  the  feelings  of 
every  American  citizen  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  in  which  his  own  institutions  are  founded. 

The  results  of  this  experience  are  moreover  in 
harmony  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  No  distinct 
people  deprived  of  a local  legislature  can  be  well 
governed.  The  nature  of  man  must  be  changed  be- 
fore any  legislative  assemblage,  wherever  convened, 
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or  however  carefully  selected,  will  be  found  to  le- 
gislate fora  separate  and  distinct  people,  at  whose 
particular  wants  they  must  to  some  extent  at  least 
be  ignorant,  and  whose  interests  may  not  always  cor- 
respond with  their  own,  as  prudently,  as  wisely  or  as 
usefully,  as  w'hen  passing  laws  which  are  to  operate 
directly  and  equally  upon  themselves  and  upon  those 
amongst  whom  they  live.  Acting  upon  this  princi- 
ple, of  the  entire  soundness  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
always  been  careful  to  confer  upon  their  territorial 
districts  when  numbering  in  population  only  a levy 
thousands,  the  right  to  territorial  legislatures  chosen 
by  themselves  from  among  themselves,  and  subject 
to  the  same  responsibilities  to  their  constituents,  as 
are  the  representatives  of  the  federal  and  state  go- 
vernments. 

Apply  these  view's  to  Ireland,  containing  probably 
eight  millions  of  people  alw'ays  separate  from  and 
forages  independent  of  the  nation  which  now  exer- 
cises most  if  not  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  her,  and  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
doubt  the  justice  or  utility  of  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation of  a union  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
subserved  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
framed.  I am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant.  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Messrs.  Miller,  Grieve,  Jno.  G.  Park,  Thomas  F. 

Green,  D-  J.  Bailey , Nathan  McGchee,  Fred.  H.  San- 
ford, Jas.  U.  Shahan,  M i 1 ledge v ille.  Geo. 

NEW  MICROSCOPE.  A new  microscope  con- 
structed by  Mi.  Cary,  the  optician,  for  the  Polytech- 
nic institution,  was  lately  privately  exhibited,  prepa- 
ratory to  its  being  added  to  the  other  attractions  of 
that  popular  establishment.  The  effects  are  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  jet  playing  on  a 
piece  of  quicklime,  familiarly  known  as  the  Drum- 
mond light.  The  microscope  consists  of  six  powers 
ranging  from  130  limes  to  74,000,000.  The  second 
power  magnifies  the  wingsof  the  locust  to  twenty-sev- 
en feet  in  length.  The  fourth  power  magnifies  the 
sting  of  the  bee  twenty-seven  feet.  By  the  sixth 
power  the  eye  of  the  fly,  which  is  said  to  contain 
seven  hundred  and  filly  lenses,  is  so  magnified  that 
each  lens  appears  to  be  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  human  hair  is  magnified  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, or  four  feet  six  inches  in  circumference. — 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  with  which  insect  ar- 
chitecture is  developed  under  the  influence  of  this 
enormous  power.  The  condensing  lens  is  nine  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter.  [ English  paper. 

DR.  HOWE.  It  will  be  a curious  piece  of  news 
to  you  that  our  countryman  Dr  Howe  (lately  mar- 
ried and  gone  abroad)  has  been  stopped  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Prussia  by  a cabinet  order,  and  of  course  is 
shut  out  from  so  much  of  the  Rhine  as  lies  (if  my 
geography  serves  me)  between  Cubientz  arid  Cologue. 
This  special  edict  on  the  part  of  a king  with  a stand- 
ing army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  no  small 
compliment  to  Dr.  Howe’s  consequence;  but  perhaps 
it  would  interest  your  readers  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  cetera  inlus. 

About  ten  years  ago  I had  the  honor  (and  as  such 
I shall  always  treasure  the  memory)  of  sharing  Dr. 
Howe’s  lodgings  at  Paris  for  some  months.  He  was 
then  employed  in  learning  that  system  of  instruction 
for  the  blind  upon  which  he  has  since  grafted  im- 
provements that  have  made  him  a separate  fame 
among  philanthropists.  Philanthropy  seems  to  be 
his  engrossing  and  only  mission  in  life,  however;  for, 
though  giving  the  most  of  his  day  to  the  objects  of 
his  special  errand,  he  found  time  to  make  himself 
the  most  serviceable  man  in  France  to  the  cause  of 
Poland.  The  disasters  of  Warsaw  had  filled  Paris 
with  destitute  refugees,  and  distinguished  men  who 
had  shared  in  that  desperate  battle  were  literally 
houseless  in  the  streets.  Our  common  breakfast  ruom 
was  thronged  with  these  unfortunate  patriots,  and, 
with  noble  liberality,  Dr.  Howe  kept  open  table  for 
all  who  came  to  him — many  of  them  to  my  krio  - 
ledge  getting  no  food  elsewhere,  and,  among  others, 
Eetewl,  the  distinguished  poet  and  patriot,  coining  in 
one  morning  to  ask  a breakfast,  as  I well  recollect, 
having  slept  out  a winter’s  night  in  the  street.  La- 
fayette was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Polish 
committee,  and  Fenimore  Cooper  (whose  generosity 
to  the  Poles  should  be  chronicled,  as  well  as  the  de- 
votion of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause)  shared 
with  Dr.  Howe  the  counsel  and  most  efficient  agency 
of  the  benevolent  old  man.  At  this  time  a sum  of 
money  was  raised  to  be  sent,  with,  some  important 
and  secret  despatches,  to  the  Poles  who  had  fled  into 
Prussia,  and  Dr.  Howe  offered  to  be  the  bearer.  1 
went  with  him  to  the  Messagerie  and  saw  him  off  in 
the  diligence,  very  litlie  suspecting  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  his  errand. 


Pie  arrived  at  Berlin,  and,  after  passing  the  even- 
ing abroad  returned  to  his  hotel  and  found  a couple 
of  gens-a'armes  in  his  room.  They  informed  him  he 
must  accompany  them  to  the  police.  The  doctor  un- 
derstood his  position  in  a moment.  By  a sudden  ef- 
fort h 9 succeeded  in  pitching  both  of  the  soldiers  out 
of  the  room  and  closing  the  door,  for  it  was  all  im- 
portant. that  he  should  gain  time  to  destroy  papers 
that  he  had  about  him.  The  gens-d'armes  commenc- 
ed a parley  with  him  through  the  bolted  door,  which 
resulted  in  a compact  that  he  should  be  let  alone  till 
morning,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  go  with 
them  peaceably  at  daylight — they  keeping  centry 
outside.  He  had  no  light,  but  he  passed  the  night  in 
tearing  into  the  smallest  possible  fragments  the  im- 
portant papers  and  soaking  them  in  water.  Among 
his  papers,  how'ever,  were  two  or  three  letters  from 
Lafayette  to  himself  which  he  wished  to  preserve, 
and  after  examining  the  room  he  secreted  these  in  the 
hollow  of  a plaster  cast  of  the  king  which  chanced  to  be 
there,  and  so  saved  them;  for,  though  the  minute  frag- 
ments were  picked  out  and  put  together  again,  (as  he 
subsequently  discovered.)  he  wrote  to  a friend  at 
Berlin  six  months  after,  who  went  to  the  hotel  and 
found  the  secreted  letters  safe  in  the  plaster  King’s 
keeping. 

At  dawn  Dr.  Howe  opened  his  door,  and  was 
marched  immediately  to  prison.  By  chance,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  he  had  met  an  American  in 
the  entry  of  the  hotel  who  had  recognised  him,  and 
the  next  day  came  to  call.  From  the  mysterious 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  house  denied  all 
knowledge  of  what  had  become  of  him,  this  gentle- 
man suspected  an  arrest,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives, 
our  then  minister  to  France,  stating  his  suspicion. — 
Mr.  Rives  immediately  demanded  him  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and  was  assured  in  reply  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  person  in  question.  Mr.  Rives  ap- 
plied a second  time.  Dr.  Howe  had  now  been  six 
weeks  in  solitary  confinement  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  he  was  taken  out  in  silence  and  put  into  a 
carriage  with  closed  windows.  They  drove  off,  and 
it  was  his  own  terrible  belief  for  the  first  day  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Siberia.  By  the  light  through 
the  covering  of  the  carriage,  however, he  discovered 
that  he  was  going  westward.  The  sudden  transition 
from  close  confinement  to  the  raw  air  threw  him  into 
a fever,  and  on  the  third  day  of  his  silent  journey  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stop  and  consult  a physician. 
They  refused.  On  the  next  morning,  while  chang- 
ing horses,  a physician  W'as  brought  to  the  carriage 
door,  who,  after  seeing  the  prisoner,  wrote  a certifi- 
cate that  he  .was  able  to  proceed,  and  they  again 
drove  on.  That  day  they  crossed  a corner  of  the 
Hanoverian  dominions,  and,  while  stopping  for  a mo- 
ment in  a village,  Dr.  Howe  saw  the  red  coats  of 
some  officers,  and  by  a bold  attempt  escaped  from  his 
guards  and  threw  himself  on  their  protection.  They 
quietly  restored  him  to  the  Prussians,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  on  once  more — Ins  guard  finally  setting 
him  down  at  Metz,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia,  with 
orders  never  to  enter  again  the  Prussian  dominions. 
At  present  he  is  at  Baden-Baden,  and  Mr.  Everett  is 
engaged  in  negotiation,  through  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  London,  (Chevalier  Bunsen,)  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  cabinet  order  and  permission  for  a sim- 
ple citizen  of  the  United  Slates  to  show  his  bride 
the  Rhine!  Mr  Greene,  our  consul  at  Rome,  who 
is  now  in  New  York,  informs  me  that  Dr.  Howe  is 
also  on  the.  black  list  of  the  King  of  Naples, of  course 
as  a general  champion  of  liberty. 

[Corresp.  of  Mat.  Int. 

BUNKER  HILL  ANECDOTE.  The  editor  of 
Hill’s  Patriot,  stales  the  following  anecdote  of  two 
old  soldiers.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Goffstown,  and  Mr.  Burns, 
of  YVhit.efield.  both  aged  88  years.  The  latter  was 
a member  of  the  legislature  of  New  Plampshire. — 
They  attended  the  late  celebration  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June. 

“Both  of  these  old  veterans,  it  will  recollected  by 
their  fellow  citizens  in  New  Hampshire,  went  to 
Bunker  Hill  in  each  other’s  company,  under  the  es- 
cort of  the  Stark  Guards,  of  Manchester.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  they  very  much  resemble  each  oth- 
er. Upon  their  arrival  at  Boston,  they  were  taken 
in  a barouche  drawn  by  a splendid  pair  of  horses, 
and  conducted  under  escort  of  the  Stark  Guards,  and 
Washington  Phalanx,  to  lodgings  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  at  Concert  Hall.  Here  they  were 
almost  lost  int  he  crowd.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  old  soldiers — both  of  them  were  ‘as  spry  as  cats’ 
— got  up  early  and ‘footed  it’ all  the  way  oyer  to 
Bunker  Hill  and  back, (between  three  and  four  miles) 
to  ‘see  if  it  looked  as  it  used  to,’  as  Burns  expressed 
himself  to  us  in  giving  a description  of  the  celebra- 
tion when  we  met  at  Lowell.  ‘ But  it  has  been  con- 
siderably baiit  up  since  1 was  there,’'  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  (he  had  not  visited  Bunker  Hill  between 


the  day  of  the  battle  and  the  morning  of  the  ques 
tion,)  ‘I  couldn’t  see  but  one  place  that  looked  as 
it  used  to,  and  that  was  where  the  Britishers  land- 
ed.’” 

DEATH  OF  A REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 
Captain  Wii.  Dennis,  late  keeper  of  the  Dutch  Is- 
land lighthouse,  near  Newport,  (R.  I.)  died  at  that 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93. — 
He  was  a native  of  Newport,  and  son  of  Captain 
John  Dennis,  a famous  commander  of  privateers  in 
the  old  French  war.  At  an  early  age  he  commenc- 
ed a seafaring  life,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  commanded  a merchant  ship  from 
the  port  of  London;  but  on  the  first  news  of  hostili- 
ties he  left  his  employment  and  returned  home. — 
Bold  and  enterprising,  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  during  the  contest  commanded  no 
less  than  six  privateers,  which  were  fitted  out  from 
different  ports.  He  was  twice  taken  prisoner.  After 
the  peace  he  rgain  entered  the  merchant  service,  in 
which  he  continued  several  years.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Newport,  and  held 
the  office  for  twelve  successive  years.  About  1827 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Dutch  Island  light- 
house, the  duties  of  w'hic.h  be  satisfactorily  perform- 
ed, notwithstanding  his  advanced  as:e,  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  [Rhode  Islander. 

THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.  According 
to  a Dublin  paper,  quoted  in  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Magazine,  a preliminary  experiment  was  made  in 
August,  upon  the  Dalkey  line,  which  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  patentees,  Clegg  and  Samuda,  as 
well  as  of  all  concerned  in  introducing  this  import- 
ant national  project  into  Ireland. 

At  five  o’clock  the  leviaihan  air  pump  was  put  in 
operation,  and  in  sixty  strokes  an  altitude  of  twenty 
inches  was  indicated  by  the  barometer,  which  short- 
ly afterwards  reached  twenty-two  inches  and  one- 
tenth.  This  was  the  realization  of  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  left,  it  was  thought,  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  completeness  and  power  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  its  capability  of  producing  sufficient 
vacuum. 

Each  inch  of  altitude  m the  barometer-gauge  in- 
dicates a propelling  power  equal  to  nine  tons  on  a 
level  road,  at  a velocity  dependent  on  the  speed  of 
the  air  pump  piston.  The  Dalkey  engine  work- 
ing twenty-four  double  strokes  per  minute,  the 
trains  may  be  moved  at  upwards  of  fifty  miles  per 
hour. 

The  passenger  carriages  being  attached  to  the  pis- 
ton, with  the  engine  working  at  half  power,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  varying  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  inches,  the  train  moved  at  the  rate 
of  a mile  in  three  minutes,  and  accomplished  a dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  a quarter  in  four  minutes,  al- 
though retarded  at  starting  and  at  the  terminus  by 
the  breaks  on  the  wheels. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  to  Messrs.  Pirn  and  Bergin  over  the  princi- 
ples and  erroneous  calculations  of  Professor  Barlow 
and  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  the  Inspector  General  of 
Railways  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  engine  is  one  hundred  horse  power,  with  an 
air  pump,  double  stroke,  diameter  sixty-seven  inches; 
the  diameter  of  the  open  pipe  is  fifteen  inches.  The 
open  pipe  will  be  nine  thousand  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  the  close  pipe  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. 

The  station  at  Dalkey  is  s.eventy-six  feet  higher 
than  that  at  Kingstown — one  in  fifty -seven,  or  ninety- 
two  feet  per  mile,  being  the  greatest  angle  of  eleva- 
tion, the  main  ascent  is  one  in  a hundred  and  fifteen 
feet,  or  forty-six  feet  per  mile.  It  is  computed  that 
train  will  descend  from  Dalkey,  by  its  own  gravity, 
at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per 
hour.  The  sharpest  curve  is  only  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  radius.  [Evening  Post. 

AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Dr.  Emmons,  who  has  heretofore  been  engaged  in  the 
geological  survey  of  New  York,  is  now  employed, 
under  the  act  of  last  winter,  in  making  an  agricul- 
tural survey.  Pie  proposes,  if  possible,  visiting  each 
county  before  the  close  of  the  season,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  observations  in  this  department 
of  the  survey  as  shall  serve  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  agriculture.  The  collection  of  soils  forms  a 
part  of  his  duties.  Observations  on  drainage;  the 
influence  of  slope  and  exposure  on  late  and  early  ve- 
getation; the  extent  of  drift;  the  distribution  of  the 
mineral  manures,  as  peat,  marl,  limestone,  &c.,  and 
the  extent  of  the  different  agricultural  divisions  or 
regions,  are  prominent  objects  of  the  survey.  This 
is  an  important  movement,  and  one  which  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  State. 
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The  example  of  New  York  will  doubtless  be  follow- , ought  in  all  justice,  to  be  permitted  to  lead  it  on  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  New  York  Herald,  verified 
ed  by  other  Stales.  The  agricultural  survey  of  Eng-  ! victory.  What  other  mode  is  there  of  doing  Mr.  j beyond  doubt,  by  the  accounts  of  the  other  papers, 
land  ordered  by  Wm.  Pitt  in  1795  laid  the  foundation  Tyler  justice.  We  know  of  none.  Distinguished 

'as  the  other  candidates  are,  there  is  no  one  who  can 


of  her  present  supremacy  in  farming,  and  added 
much  to  her  strength  and  wealth,  by  turning  labor 
and  capital  more  to  the  productions  of  the  soil 

[Rochester  Democrat. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

From  the  Hartford  Times  of  the  30th  tilt. 

City  of  Washington,  24th  Sept.  1843. 

Dear  Sir.  With  sentiments  of  gratitude  1 ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  yours  of  18th  ins).  My 
introduction  and  subsequent  acquaintance  with  you 
in  this  place  I call  to  mind  with  much  pleasure.  I had 
intended  to  be  in  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  on  Monday 
the  second  proximo,  at  the  meeting  of  the  federal 
court,  but  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I have  de- 
termined to  go  one  day  earlier  to  Staunion,  and  so 
arrange  my  business  there  as  to  be  able  to  leave  that 
city  for  Harford  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  which  wi 


claim  to  have  done  so  much,  by  a bravery  and  hero 
ism  unsurpassed  for  the  party,  as  President  Tyler. — 
Not  one  of  the  other  candidates  vetoed  a United 
States  Bank.  In  this  particular,  General  Jackson 
and  President  Tyler,  stand  on  the  same  level.  And 
as  the  democracy  awarded  a re-election  to  General 
Jackson  for  his  veto,  ought  they  not  now  to  make 
the  same  award  in  the  shape  of  a re-nomination  to 
President  Tyler?  There  is  another  reason  why  the 
nomination  should  not  be  given  to  any  other  candi- 
date, and  that  is,  that  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  will  run  upon  “the  bank  ques- 
tion.” President  Tyler  is  just  the  man  who  should  run 
on  this  momentous  issue.  He  raised  it,  and  the  whigs 
denounced  him  for  it.  Why  should  he  not  be  put 
before  the  people  on  this  his  own  question.  Justice 
demands,  that  he  who  sows  should  gather  in  the  har- 
vest. No  one  should  be  permitted  to  wear  M.  Ty- 
ler’s robes  of  triumph,  when  Mr.  Tyler  is  able  to  wear 
them  so  victoriously  through  the  coming  Presidential 
contest,  himself.  His  distinguished  competitors  are 
all  known,  and  well  esteemed  in  their  immediate 


bring  me  to  your  city  on  the  morning  ot  the  4th.  Ii  . r ,,  „ , ,,  , , 

, , v J . n,”„  ...  , neighborhood,  but  none  of  them  have  that  universal 

sha  travel  with  the  great  mail — 1 know  not  the  hour  b , t , 


of  its  arrival.  Should  obstacles  insurmountable  pre- 
vent my  arrival  as  early  as  the  morning  of  the  4th,  I 
shall  be  there  on  the  5th  if  life  is  spared.  Such  a 
military  parade  as  you  mention,  and  in  a state  bear- 
ing the  military  renown  of  Connecticut,  presents  an 
inducement  which  1 am  not  willing  to  forego. 

My  gratification  will  be  greatly  increased  by  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  Governor  Cleve- 
land in  the  grand  review,  and  1 shall  embrace  the 
acquaintance  of  your  worthy  member  of  congress 
elect,  Col.  Seymour.  Please  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
present  to  Brigadier  General  Owen  my  grateful  ac- 
knoulegments  for  uniting  with  you  in  your  kind  in- 
vitation. 

With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen. 

R.  M.  Johnson, 

To  Maj.  Gen.  James  T.  Pratt,  Hartford  Conn. 

The  ex-Vice  President  made  a rapid  trip,  from 
Staunton,  Va.,  which  he  reached  last  week,  ihrough 
the  citiesof  Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  York,  without  allowing  his  friends 
time  to  greet  him,  having  to  reach  the  military  en- 
campment in  Connecticut  in  time  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement of  reviewing  the  troops  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  York 
have  appointed  a committee  to  make  arrangements 
to  receive  the  Colonel,  who  is  expected  to  arrive 
there  early  next  week. 

A correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier  states 
that  a rough  draft  of  the  celebrated  “Sunday  Mail 
Report,”  has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Judge  Cooper,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  thus  leading 
to  the  inference  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  do- 
cument, from  which  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  has 
derived  so  much  renown.  The  Lynchburg  Virgini- 
an thinks  it  more  than  probable  that  Judge  Cooper 
was  the  author. 

MR.  TYLER. 

The  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel  of  the  3d 
inst.  says:  “There  is  no  position  in  our  opinion,  clear- 
er, than  that  no  candidate  of  the  democratic  party 
can  be  elected  Presidentof  the  United  States,  against 
the  will  of  President  Tyler  and  his  friends.  Whoever 
shall  be  the  Presidential  candidate,  will  want  all  the 
votes  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  in  1840,  and  many 
more.  The  candidate  will  require  the  whole  vote  of 
the  party.  It  is  r;ght  that  this  matter  should  be  look- 
ed to  in  advance.  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  by  tiie 
gentlemen  who  are  pushing  Messrs.  Van  Buren, 
Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Johnson,  and  Cass,  that  they  can 
certainly  carry.  If  tney  should  poll  no  more  voles 
than  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  in  1840,  we  would  not  think 
their  success  certain.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
up-hill  work,  the  whole  way,  to  attempt  to  elect  a 
candidate,  not  warmly  supported  by  the  President 
and  his  friends  all  over  the  Union.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment that  Mr.  Tyler  ought  to  be  the  democratic  can- 
didate in  1844. 

Without  stopping  to  cast  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  other  gentlemen  named  by  the  democracy,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  act  of  great  injustice,  to  pass  by 
the  present  incumbent,  who  so  recently  lilted  the 
democracy  up  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. — 
The  party  prior  to  the  vetoes  of  President  Tyler,  was 
sunk  beneath  the  juggernaut  wheels  of  the  whigs. 
He,  however,  raised  it,  as  if  by  a magic  wand,  in- 
deed he  acted  the  part  of  the  true  magician,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  that  he  should  head  “the  party”  in  the 
coming  contest  for  the  Presidency.  Surely  one  who 
raised  it  from  the  mire  and  clay  in  whith  it  was  stalled, 


popularity  among  the  people  that  President  Tyler 
lias. 

Nor  is  this  a matter  of  mere  assertion,  for  the 
proof  is  at  hand.  We  all  rerr  ember,  that  when  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  sent  his  ob- 
jections against  the  Clay  bank  bills  to  Congress,  with 
what  hearty  applause  his  vetoes  were  greeted  by  the 
democracy  all  over  the  country.  It  was  not  here 
and  there  that  the  huzzas  of  the  party  were  heard, 
but  every  where,  on  high  ways  and  by-ways,  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets. — 
In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  republic,  cheers  to 
Tyler  and  his  vetoes  were  heard.  Thus  we  see  his 
popularity  with  the  party  has  been  every  where  test- 
ed. His  nomination  it  will  thus  be  seen,  would  meet 
with  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  people.  In 
selecting  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  the  deepest  concern,  that  we  should  name  one 
that  is  well  known  to  the  people,  and  about  whom 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  popularity  with  the 
democratic  family  of  the  republic. 

In  our  judgment,  President  Tyler  is  that  man, 
and  we  base  our  opinion  upon  the  universal  thanks 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  democracy  in  every  part  of  the 
confederacy,  when  he  destroyed  the  bank  schemes  of 
the  whigs  by  annihilating  them,  with  his  veto  thun- 
derbolt which  the  constitution  so  judiciously  vested 
in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

A man  runs  best  for  a public  station  with  the  peo- 
ple, whose  deeds  are  so  eminently  conspicuous,  that 
they  stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Thus  if  it  be  asked,  what  has  President  Tyler  done 
to  entitle  him  to  a nomination  to  the  Presidency,  we 
have  the  same  ready  answer  that  was  given  when 
General  Jackson  run  a second  time,  viz: — “He  ve- 
toed the  United  States  Bank,” — and  this  deed  is  not 
known  to  a few,  but  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  nation.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected  tri- 
umphantly upon  his  veto,  and  the  democratic  rank 
and  file,  are  anxiously  waiting  to  render  the  same 
justice  to  John  Tyler. 

VAN  BUREN  MEETING  AT  NEW  YORK. 

A mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Park  last  week, 
called  by  a formidable  array  of  the  “democrats”  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Conventional 
Syracuse.  The  evening  was  unfavorable.  The  num- 
ber attending  is  variously  estimated  at  from  4 to 
10,000.  There  was  a good  deal  of  confusion,  and 
some  fighting.  Mike  Walsh  and  his  partisans  being 
partakers.  Resolutions  were  adopted  approbating 
the  course  of  the  State  Convention.  The  Attorney 
General,  Baker,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a speech 
of  an  hour  and  a quarter,  vindicating  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  nomination,  and  exhorting  the 
party  to  preserve  harmony  and  maintain  their  prin 
ciples.  The  lightning  flashed  vividly  about  the  time 
of  adjournment,  and  the  clouds  which  had  been  hang- 
ing over  the  city  for  sometime,  poured  forth  a tor- 
rent of  rain,  dispersing  the  populace  in  a very  sum- 
mary manner. 

Whilst  the  Van  Buren  papers  represent  this  as  a 
triumphant  meeting,  and  give  it  a very  imposing  as- 
pect, the  Aurora  (Mike  Walsh’s  paper,)  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  (whig,)  and  Bennett’s  Herald,  all  pro- 
nounce it  a failure.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the 
2d  inst.  alluding  to  this  meeting,  and  inserting  the 
several  versions  of  its  proceedings,  says:  “How  favor 
ably,  if  these  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  do  the  two 
preceding  Calhoun  meetings  contrast  with  this  in  re- 
spectability and  dignity.  At  them  all  admit,  nothing 
but  the  utmost  order  and  decorum  characterised  eve- 
ry thing  that  was  done  and  said, — here , only  look  at 


and  is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  most  brazen-browed 
political  partisan  blush  at  the  name  of  democracy,  if 
this  indeed  be  it.  How  ill  it  becomes  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  getting  up  this  meeting,  and 
giving  tone  to  it,  to  sanctimoniously  turnup  the  white 
of  their  eyes,  and  imprecate  the.  vengeance  of  Heaven 
on  the  “fraud  and  villainy”  of  the  whigs.  They  will 
have  their  reward.  In  conclusion  we  say,  most  hearti- 
ly with  the  Aurora,  if  the  Van  Buren  men  are  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  this  move  in  New  York  city — 
we  are!  but  let  them  remember  what  we  say — the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  and  their  kingdom  will 
be  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.” 
tactics. 

The  New  York  Herald  (a  neutral  paper)  thus  an- 
nounces the  “tremendous”  meeting  of  Van  Buren 
democracy,  that  took  place  in  New  York  last  Mon- 
day, and  of  which  we  ought  to  receive  advice  to-day. 
The  roaring  will  be  terrible  beyond  measure,  we 
have  no  doubt;  and  if  the  “firm-set”  earth  was  a 
thing  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  by  harmless  wind,  not  a 
pillar  of  its  foundation  but  would  reel  under  the  aw- 
ful concussion  of  that  “people’s  voice,”  so  well  an- 
nounced in  the  Herald's  extract.  A celebrated  cynic, 
hearing  Plato  demonstrate  to  his  pupils  that  there 
was  no  difference,  philosophically,  between  a man 
and  a fowl — except  that  one  had  feathers  and  the 
other  had  not — stripped  a cock  clean  next  morning 
and  threw  it  into  the  school  where  they  were  met, 
with  the  remark  “There  is  Plato’s  man!"  We  have 
often  puzzled  our  powers  of  speech  to  give  what 
would  be  a Regency  Politician’s  definition  of  a man, 
but  have  always  failed  of  doing  it  to  oursatisfaction, 
till  we  came  across  an  old  Latin  phrase  some  time 
ago,  which  seems  to  us  to  suit  precisely.  Question? 
What  is  a man?  Answer,  ufYcrvis  alienis  mobile  lig- 
num!"— which  may  be  translated — t'A  piece  of 
wood  moved  by  wires  in  another’s  hands!”  Only 
look  at  the  picture  drawn  by  one  of  their  own  lead- 
ing journals,  and  see  what  they  call  politics— Demo- 
cratic politics,  in  the  great  State  of  New  York — and 
this  whole  scheme  of  falsehood,  fraud,  and  folly, 
gross  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a decent  scaven- 
ger, is  the  deliberate,  sympathised  contrivance  of 
men  eminent  in  public  affairs — candidates  for  the  first 
offices  of  a vast  empire — patriots — gentlemen! — yes 
gentlemen!  Read,  people  of  the  South,  and  remem- 
ber, we  say,  this  is  the  work  of  patriots — gentlemen! 
You  are  to  learn  to  morrow,  from  a meeting  got  up 
by  such  means,  and  under  the  management  of  such 
men,  what  the  people  of  New  York  think — what  the 
democracy  decrees  to  be  done,  and  which,  unless  you 
obey,  there  will  be  stretched  out  from  Albany  and 
Richmond  an  iron  rod  to  bruize  and  break  your  dis- 
obedience. Of  course,  when  you  have  heard,  in  this 
“voice  of  the  people,”  the  undoubted  voice  of  “God,” 
you  will  lay  your  hands  upon  your  mouths  and  your 
mouths  in  the  dust,  and  say  “Are  not  thy  servants 
udogs,"  and  will  surely  do  this  thing?” 

[ Charleston  M-.rcury,  Sept.  29. 
First  Van  Buren  move — Great  Assemblages  of  Office 

Holders  and  Office  Seekers — Cabbages  on  the  rise. 

The  Calhoun  portion  of  the  democratic  parties  of 
this  city  have  had  their  gatherings  and  junketlings, 
and  have  blown  off  their  gas  and  indignation,  at  se- 
veral meetings  iri  the  Fark,  and  we  have  to-day,  by 
way  of  variety  to  the  campaign,  the  assembling  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  meet  in  the  Park 
at  6 o’clock.  The  “call,”  as  it  is  called,  and  as  it  is 
published  in  one  of  the  party  organs,  presents  some 
amusing  features  to  us,  who  stand  as  truthful  reflec- 
tors of  all  that  appears  on  these  exciting  occasions. 
The  palmy  days  of  “old  mother  bank”appearto  have 
been  brought  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  “getters  up” 
of  tlv.s  exhibition  of  feeling  for  Van  Buren,  as  the 
haste  in  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  procur- 
ing signatures,  must  have  prompted  daguerrotype  im- 
pressions from  many  a tomo-stone,  and  double  signa- 
tures from  many  a “friend  to  the  cause.”  But  in  po- 
litical warfare,  this  is  all  to  be  excused— “all  is  fair 
in  polities,”  and  therefore  to  humbug  and  be  hum- 
bugged is  the  order  of  the  day.  Among  these  sig- 
natures we  find  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  and  five  of  (he  Drake  family,  all  in  a 
row,  the  latter  perhaps  being  the  old  Drake  and  his 
Ducklings.  Then  come  Mordecai  Manassah  Noah, 
whose  autograph  is  twice  recorded,  and  five  of  the 
Childs  family,  from  the  senior  down  to  the  junior, 
followed  by  candidates  for  State  senator,  sheriff, 
coroner,  county  clerk,  assembly,  aldermen,  Sc-..,  and 
then,  such  a string  of  watchmen,  street  sweepers, 
police  officers,  lamp  lighters,  bell  ringers,  coal  weigh- 
ers, ballast  masters,  wood  inspectors,  charcoal  mea- 
surers, street  carters,  health  wardens,  and  other  at- 
taches,'hangers  on,  expectants,  and  drummers  up  of 
the  city  corporation,  was  never  seen  in  such  a’ gath- 
ering— the  names  of  men  who  have  signed,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  never  seen,  are  spattered 
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through  the  call,  and  thus  is  the  list  swollen  to  the 
tune  of  thousands. 

“lay  on  mcduff!” 

The  last  Richmond  Enquirer  breaks  out  with: 

“We  are  sick  of  dissension  We  are  almost  satia- 
ted with  the  discussion  about  our  Presidential  candi- 
dates. We  are  almost  disposed  to  offer  the  child’s 
bargain  to  the  Calhoun  presses,  “Let  us  alone,  and 
we  will  let  you  alone.”  Cui  bono.  is  the  exciting 
agitation — this  interminable  wrangling?” 

“Keep  cool,”  friend! — as  you  were  kind  enough  to 
advise  «s  a while  ago,  and  as  we  protest  we  have 
been  all  the  time.  “Keep  cool!”  And  above  all, 
don’t  give  up  too  soon,  for  you  are  a foeman  worthy 
of  our  steel,  and  your  slipping  off  thus  early  in  the 
fight  would  leave  us  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  We 
love  to  ring  our  short  cut-and-thrust  upon  your  long, 
glittering,  well  tempered  Damascus.  The  fight  thus 
has  only  waked  us  well  up,  and  loosed  our  muscles 
for  active  play,  and  if  you  get  “sick”  now,  the  dis- 
appointment will  be  grievous,  as  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  dull  our  edge  upon  such  stocks  as  the  “Globe” 
and  the  ‘ Argus,”  only  for  want  of  something  to  do. 
That  you  have  been  a little  battered — yes,  deucedly 
battered — by  the  rapid  fire  poured  upon  you,  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  want  a chance  to  draw  off  and 
refit,  is  likely  enough,  but  then  you  are  only  hulled, 
not  water  logged;  the  shot  between  wind  and  water 
you  have  yet  to  get — and  we  can’t  consent  to  your 
lying  up  in  ordinary.  There  is  a vast  deal  of  good 
fight  in  you  yet,  and  we  want  to  bring  it  out. 

But  a truce  to  badinage.  Of  all  men  in  the  United 
States,  the  one  most  directly  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  discords  of  the  republican  party,  is 
the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  To  him  mor" 
than  any  living  person  is  to  be  ascribed  that  rooted 
distrust  of  each  other,  which  ha3  filled  the  different 
portions  of  our  party,  ever  since  the  proceedings  at 
Richmond  last  winter.  Those  proceedings  were  in- 
tended to  take  us  by  surprise,  as  they  did — to  do  for 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  Virginia  what  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention has  tried  to  do  for  him  in  New  York — com- 
mit the  State  for  him,  by  disingenuousness,  manage 
ment  and  trick,  before  the  people  had  any  chance  to 
understand  the  merits  of  the  Presidential  question. 
From  that  day  we  have  known  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  We  have  appealed  from  the  politicians  to 
the  people,  and  till  the  people  are  “sick”  of  discus- 
sion, tee  shall  not  be.  Onr  watchword  is  “lay  on”!! 
Should  they,  the  only  arbitrators  whose  authority  we 
shall  acknowledge  in  this  quarrel,  suffer  themselves, 
in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  and  say,  to  be  lulled  by  the 
Syren  song  of  “Harmony”!  into  that  dreamy  slumber 
in  which  the  betrayed  Royalty  of  Denmark  had,  by 
ungrateful  hands,  distilled  venom  poured  into  his 
ears,  we  shall  feel  at  least  that  we  are  guiltless  of  the 
treachery.  But  we  have  no  fear  of  this.  The  peo- 
ple are  intelligent,  the  people  are  honest,  the  people 
are  just:  all  that  is  ever  wanting  to  keep  them  from 
going  wrong,  or  if  they  go  wrong  to  bring  them  back, 
is  to  lay  the  facts  and  arguments  before  them — to 
agitate — to  discuss.  In  this  belief  we  tell  the  En- 
quirer— we  shall  go  on.  It  was  his  “magician’s” 
wand  that  raised  the  storm,  and  he  may  take  his  lei- 
sure to  lay  it.  [ Charleston  Mer.  Sept.  29. 

A NEW  DIFFICULTY — THE  SYRACUSE  CONVENTION. 

The  Mobile  Alabama  Tribune  of  the  22 d i ill.,  in  the 
following  article,  states  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the 
Syracuse  Convention  of  a character  more  urgent  be- 
cause more  radical  in  principal,  than  the  difference 
in  relation  to  constituting  the  National  Convention 
or  the  time  of  its  assembling. 

“ Resolved , That  we  retain  undiminished  opposition 
to  federal  measures  and  principles  in  every  form  and 
under  every  name  We  are  opposed  to  a national 
bank — to  a large  army  or  navy — to  a prohibition  sys- 
tem of  duties — to  the  assumption  of  state  debts — to 
the  distribution  of  the  land  money — and  to  an  ex- 
travagant and  costly  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment— while  we  approve  and  will  support  an  econo- 
mical and  retrenching  system  of  expense — a mode- 
rate and  reduced  naval  and  military  establishment  in 
peace — a divorce  of  the  money  power  fjmm  the 
political  power — an  independent  treasury — a tariff 
founded  on  revenue  principles  and  wisely  discriminating 
for  the  encouragement  of  labor  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures — and  a policy  of  government  fos- 
tering state  authorities,  internal  peace  and  tranquilli- 
ty, and  independence  of  all  foreign  influence  and  con- 
trol.” 

We  gave  in  our  Monday’s  paper  some  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  “Syracuse  Convention.”  The 
above  is  the  resolution  from  which  the  worth  of  that 
convention,  its  effects  upon  the  democratic  party,  its 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and 
of  its  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  are,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  be  measured. 

That  resolution  is  the  turning  poiut — the  climax  of 
the  whole  affair. 


dulgence  of  two  backsliding  politicians,  the  honor 
and  the  independence,  the  integrity  and  the  faith  of 
a whole  party  will  be  sold,  without  shame  and  with- 
out compunction.  Our  friends,  perhaps,  now  begin 
to  realize  the  indications  which,  perceived  long  since 
in  the  distance  by  ourselves,  have  stirred  up  our  en- 
thusiasm, pointed  our  pen,  and  dictated  the  course  of 
this  paper. 

We  asked  for  a patient  hearing — a patient  await- 
ing of  events.  We  scarcely  think  it  now  necessary 
to  repeat  the  request.  The  plot  thickens  faster  than 
we  expect.  The  first  act  is  performed.  The  curtain 
has  fallen.  Those  who  condemned  our  prologue 
doubtless  will  listen  with  more  favor  to  our  epilogue, 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  pronounce  it. 

[Tribune,  Had  Sept. 

THE  PETERSBURG  REPUBLICAN  AND  THE  SYRACUSE 
CONVENTION. 

“We  can  assure  him  ( the  Inquirer)  that  the  state 
rights  parly  have  not  the  most  remote  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decrees  of  the  Syracuse  convention .” 

[Repub. 

No,  indeed,  nor  the  decrees  of  fifty  of  them.  Does 
any  one  suppose  they  ever  expected  us  to  take  the 
word  of  command  from  them?  A body,  constituted 
in  palpable  defiance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  party  and  of  common  sense,  suppose  that,  by  big 
talk  and  formidable  parade,  they  can  thrust  their 
high  behests  upon  the  freemen  of  this  country,  as 
their  rule  of  political  action!!  Did  they  imagine  that 
the  piece  of  bold  humbuggery,  they  have  given  to 
the  world,  as  the  “unanimous  voice  of  the  great 
state  of  New  York,”  would  ever  pass  for  more  than 
it  was,  the  slavish  echo  of  some  cunning  party  Jupi- 
, ter,  thundering  from  behind  a cloud?  If  they  did, 
then  one  of  two  things  will  prove  true — either  that 
is  applicable  to  the  great  democratic  party,  which 
This  resolution  is  an  attempt,  shameless  and  und is-  i ^Boileau  says  of  the  world,  “that  it  is  so  full  of  fools, 
guised,  to  betray  the  democracy  to  the  whigs — to  , the  only  way  for  a man,  who  would  avoid  seeing 
invoke  their  support,  and  this  upon  grounds  at  war  : 0ne,  is  to  shut  himself  up  alone  and  break  his 
with  justice;  at  war  with  the  honor  and,  as  we  are  looking  glass” — or  the  regency  will  find  that  in  firing 
firmly  convinced,  with  the  better  opinion  of  nine- ! this  dangerous  battery  into  the  ranks  of  their  friends, 
tenths  of  the  democratic  party.  It  is  a deliberate  i they  have  not  only  forfeited  all  claims  to  amicable 
retrogression  of  opinion — a sacrifice  of  duty  and  con-  alliance,  but  ignited  a magazine,  that  if  it  does  not 
science,  in  the  hope  of  temporary  gain.  It  is  a cow-  : blow  up  the  party,  will  pretty  surely  blow  them  to  a 
ardly  retreat  from  a position  gained  after  years  of  distance  too  nigh  heaven  to  leave  a hope  of  their  get- 


That  resolution  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  preg- 
nant with  meaning.  It  has  filled  us  with  sadness. — 
It  has  confirmed  an  opinion  taken  up  with  reluctance 
It  has  realized  our  worst  and  gloomiest  suspicions. — 
It  is  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal.  It  is  a fire- 
brand thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  magazine.  We 
see  not  how  an  explosion  is  to  be  avoided.  To  the 
effect  of  that  explosion  we  look  with  deep,  with  anx- 
ious apprehension,  but  without  alarm,  and  with  a 
purpose  fixed  and  immutable. 

That  resolution  would  be  of  little  moment,  had  it 
come  from  a source  of  less  authority.  But  it  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  the  wellspring  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  opinions.  We  take  it  as  clear  as  if  he  had 
spoken  in  proper  person,  that  this  resolution  embo- 
dies his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  and  that  these  are  his  words  as  nearly  as 
other  men  can  utter  them  for  him.  They  come 
to  us  through  the  authoritative  oganization  of  a 
caucus  of  his  own  state,  composed  of  his  own  friends 
and  supporters.  They  are  uttered  through  the  mouths 
of  Cambreling,  Wright,  Vlarcy,  and  Young.  They 
mean  all  they  say;  they  speak  in  advance  of  a na- 
tional convention,  and  they  say  that  the  democratic 
party,  as  represented  by  them,  is  in  favor  of  a tariff 
of  protection— a judicious  tariff,  such  as  Clay  advo- 
cates, and  almost  in  Clay’s  very  words — a tariff 
such  precisely  as  the  whig  press  north  and  south, 
has  been  advocating,  and  such  as  for  the  last  six 
months,  the  great  body  of  the  democratic  party 
north  and  south  has  been  opposing,  exposing,  and  de- 
nouncing in  terms  of  strong  and  indignant  reproba- 
tion. 

It  is  entirely  useless  to  hunt  up  expressions  of  gen- 
tleness to  characterize  this  extraordinary  move. — 
The  purpose  of  it  is  obvious  to  every  eye.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been  accused  of  employing  the 
weapons  of  the  whigs  and  courting  their  favor. 


a just  principle  of  legislation,  ting  foothold  on  this  earth  again, 
the  antagonistic  principle,  the  i wi(l  call  this  “threatening,”  and 


battle  in  defence  of 
and  the  adoption  of 
overthrow  of  which  constituted  the  proudest  monu- 
ment of  our  victorious  struggle. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  attempt  to  be- 
tray that  mighty  party  of  progress — the  party  of  free- 
dom; the  party  of  equality  and  justice,  to  which  de- 


Of  course,  they 
cry  out  on  us  as 
“factionists”  and  “disorganizers,”  and  insist  we 
'should  be  turned  out  of  the  church  for  recusancy 
and  heresy,  and  if  we  were  only  of  stuff  to  be  kill- 
ed or  scared  with  sounds,  we  should  certainly  be 
overwhelmed.  But  no  fear,  gentlemen;  our  eye 


mocrats  belong — will  be  met  by  them.  It  remains  to  teeth  are  cut,  we  know  the  roar  of  the  lion  from  the 


be  seen  how  far  the  resolution  of  this  equivocal  body 
meets  the  approval  of  northern  democrats,  and  how 
far  a surrender  of  principle  by  them  will  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  democrats  of  the  south.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  avow  these 
as  his  sentiments,  or  whether  Mr.  Silas  Wright  has 
ventured  without  authority  to  speak  for  him  or 
to  indicate  to  him  a course  of  shameless  equi- 
vocation on  this  cardinal  point  of  doctrine,  sim- 
ply to  sustain  a vote  which  has  brought  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  into  suspicion  and  disrepute  with 
his  parly.  It  remains  also  to  be  seen  how  far  this 
extraordinary  resolution  will  be  met  by  the  south- 
ern press,  which  has  been  advocating  heretofore  the 


roar  of  any  other  animal;  and  we  are  accustomed, 
when  we  see  the  royal  hide,  to  examine  well  if  it 
belong  to  the  animal  it  covers,  especially  if  there  ap- 
pear the  protruding  evidences  of  a more  ambitious 
pair  of  auricular  appendages  than  is  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  lord  of  the  forest.  When  you  tell  us 
you  speak  the  voice  of  the  people,  you  tell  us  what 
we  know,  and  the  people  know,  and  you  know,  is  no 
such  thing. 

And  when  you  threaten  us  with  party  ostracism, 
if  we  reject  your  authority,  we  tell  you  that  we  prize 
the  principles  of  the  party  more  than  the  party,  and 
that  if  forced  to  choose  between  the  two,  little  time 
indeed  will  be  wanted  to  decide.  You  call  your- 


nommation  of  Mr.  V an  Buren,  and  which  has  at  the  , seives  democrats — and  every  step  you  take  shows 
same  time,  devoted  all  the  zeal  and  talent  it  could  j y0U  dread  and  despise  democracy.  You  alone,  the 
spare  from  this  primary  object  of  concern,  in  ex-  pe0p|e  are  iQ  trust;  yet,  you  alone  never  trust  the 
posing  the.  fraud  and  fallacy  of  precisely  such  a tariti  j v„„  m 

as  is  here  put  forth  as  an  article  of  democratic 
faith  by  the  Regency  Junto,  immediately  under  the 
nose  of  its  master  spirit  and  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

It  remains,  farther,  to  be  seen  whether  the  press 
here  in  south  Alabama,  and  in  Mobile,  its  commer- 
cial metropolis  and  political  centre,  which  sustained 
Goldthwaite  in  his  able,  his  masterly  efforts  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  “ incidental  protection ,”  and  wick- 
edness, hypocrisy,  and  extravagance  which,  under 
this  flimsy  disguise,  a congressional  majority  might 
practice  to  plunder  and  eat  out  our  substance.  We 
say  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  press  be  true 
or  false  to  its  professions,  and  will  denounce  or  ap- 
prove this  bold  and  startling  move  upon  the  political 
chess  board. 

Having  said  this  much,  we  fold  our  arms,  and 
calmly  wait  developements.  We  have  much  to  say 
on  the  “wisely  framed  tariff ” of  the  Syracuse  gentry. 

But,  for  the  present,  we  refrain.  We  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  feel  assured  that  when  we  speak 
again  we  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  every  true  de- 
mocrat in  the  state — that  the  voice  of  the  whole 
southern  democracy  will  rise  together  in  one  loud, 
united,  and  trumpet  tongued,  and  indignant  expres- 
sion, to  condemn  the  resolution  we  have  quoted. — 

We  shall  be  slow  to  beiieve  that  to  purchase  the  in- 


people. You  profess  in  your  qonventions  to  come 
from  the  people  and  to  represent  them,  yet  more 
than  half  your  honorable  body  were  without  a popu- 
lar constituency.  The  democratic  party,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  decided  that  the  presidential 
question  should  be  kept  open  to  the  people  till  May, 
1844,  and  though  reluctantly,  you  acquiesced;  yet 
your  assent  was  hardly  recorded,  when  you  summon 
a stale  convention  of  self  elected  delegates  (the 
greater  part)  and  proceed  to  do  the  very  thing  you 
pledged  yourselves  against,  forestall  the  public  judg- 
ment of  New  York  by  pronouncing  for  her,  nine 
months  in  advance,  her  preference  on  the  presiden- 
cy. And  you  expect  this  sort  of  thing  to  stand;  you 
really  imagine  you  have  set  a precedent  of  “demo- 
cratic usage”  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal; 
the  democracy  of  New  York  have  spoken — “Let  all 
the  world  be  silent!”  If,  indeed,  it  be  the  “demo- 
cratic usage”  of  the  great  state  of  New  York,  that 
a few  cunning  “Punches”  shall  make  an  everlasting 
puppet  show  of  her  politics,  and  be  the  arbitrary 
sense-carriers  of  her  people,  we  trust  such  “usage” 
shall  be,  every  where  else,  as  sternly  repudiated 
and  as  heartily  despised  as  we  confess  it  is  by  us. 
And,  if  the  voice  of  such  a convention  as  that  of 
Syracuse,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  genuine  voice  of  the 
democracy  of  New  York,  we  thank  God  the  people 
of  little  South  Caroliua  know  not  yet,  what  derne- 
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eracy  is,  and  it  wii!  be  no  fault  of  ours  if  they  are 
not  forever  preserved  from  the  contamination  of  its 
knowledge  or  its  touch.  Next  to  the  voice  of  God 
we  respect  the  voice  of  the  pcnpl;,  for  we  have 
found  it,  by  experience,  as  little  fallible  as  any 
thing  human  is  or  can  be,  but  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple’s masters , we  defy.  To  the  decrees  of  a national 
convention  fairly  called,  fairly  constituted,  and  fair- 
ly nfanaged,  we  shall  submit,  forever; — to  the  ver- 
dicts of  a packed  jury  of  meddlesome  quacks  and 
usurping  intriguers — not  an  hour. 

DIFFRENT  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AND  THE  GENE- 
RAL TICKET  SYSTEM  ON  THE  RESULT  OF  A NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Any  one,  who  will  be  at  pains  to  run  his  eye  over 
the.following  (of  the  correctness  of  which  he  may 
judge  for  himself,)  will  see  at  once  the  important 
nature  of  the  difference,  which  now  agitates  the  de- 
mocratic party,  as  to  the  mode  of  constituting  the 
National  Convention.  It  will  not  be  deemed  surpri- 
sing if  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  feeling  they  are 
right  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  reason,  refuse 
to  yield  the  question  on  the  supposed  footing  of  expe- 
diency— quietly  submit,  in,a  word  to  be  most  ridicu- 
lously jockied.  [Char.  Mercury. 

VAN  BUREN  AND  CALHOUN. 

The  mode  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  Loco  Foco 
National  Convention,  constitutes  the  great  difficulty 
between  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Cal- 
houn. The  latter’s  chance  of  a nomination  depends 
on  having  the  election  by  districts;  the  former’s  by 
states.  The  following  table,  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  strength  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, shews  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
systems  to  each  one  of  them. 

States.  V:  Buren.  Cathoun.  Juhnssn.  Buchanan, 
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N.  Hampshire 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Arkansas 


7 

8 
4 
6 
4 

24 

4 


10 

3 


3 

2 

14 

3 


8 

7 

8 
9 

10 

7 

4 


26 

3 


111 


82 


3 

4 

12 

9 

7 

9 

2 

3 

53 


29 


Necessary  to  a choice,  133. 

A number  of  districts  in  New  York  and  Ohio  are 
set  down  to  Van  Buren,  he  having  the  political  mana- 
gers (not  the  people)  in  those  districts,  to  procure 
the  desired  result. 

Upon  tlut  2d  ballot  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
would  give  him  108  votes  without  any  other  increase. 
From  a good  source  it  is  intimated  that  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  will  in  no  event  be  given  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

GENERAL  TICKET  AND  VOTING  AS  STATES. 


States.  Van  Buren. 

Slates. 

Calhoun. 

New  Hampshire 

6 

Maryland 

8 

Maine 

9 

North  Caralina 

11 

Massachusetts 

12 

South  Carolina 

9 

Connecticut 

6 

Alabama 

9 

Vermont 

6 

Mississippi 

6 

New  York 

36 

Louisiana 

6 

New  Jersey 

7 

Georgia 

10 

Virginia 

17 

— 

Missouri 

7 

Total 

59 

Ohio 

23 

Tennessee 

13 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Michigan 

5 

Total 

151 

States. 

Johnson 

Slates.  Buchanan. 

Kentucky 

12 

Pennsylvania 

26 

Indiana 

12 

Delaware 

3 

Illinois 

9 



Arkansas 

3 

Total 

29 

Total 

36 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  The  resu't  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  last  number,  in  reference  to  the  ag- 
ricultural produce  of  the  United  State*  in  1840,  was 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  whole  quantity  raised  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  was  over  one- third  more  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic  strip.  The  cotton  crop  was 
nearly  twice  as  large,  being  1,108,899  to  647,722 
bales  of  450  lbs.  each;  the  wheat  crop  was  50,510,- 
248  to  34  312,844  bushels;  the  corn  crop  246,504,- 
463  to  131,027.412  bushels;  and  the  sugar  crop  117,- 
889  800  to  21,719,106  lbs.  By  table  No.  8 it  was 
shown  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  valley  furnished 
two-thirds  and  the  Atlantic  strip  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  valley,  the  crops  of 
1843  will  exceed  those  of  1840  about  one-fourth;  so 
that  those  of  the  present  year  will  probably  be  very 
considerably  more  than  one-half  larger  than  the  crops 
of  the  Atlantic  strip.  It  is  not  intended  to  dwell  at 
the  present,  time  on  such  facts  as  these  in  common 
with  those  already  stated;  they  are  submitted  for  the 
reader’s  consideration  until  such  time  as  we  shall 
call  them  up  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  uses. 

We  will  now  examine  the  census  tables  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value  of  the  leading 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  point  out  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  located.  The  following 
table  (NO.  10)  presents  a view  of  the  value  of  the 
articles  therein  named,  and  shows  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  sections  designated: 

Table  No.  10 — Showing  the  value  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  manufactured  in  the  United  Stales  in  1840; 
and  what  amount  was  produced  respectively  in  the  At- 
lantic strip  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


ATLANTIC  STRIP. 

Description  of  goods. 

Free  Slates 

Slave  st’s 

Total. 

Hard  ware, cutlery, &c. 

$5  778,804 

$110  705 

$5,889  509 

Wooilen  goods 

19.256,594 

496,292 

19.752  886 

Cotton  goods 

42,351,228 

3,031,157 

45,332,385 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets, 
&c. 

6.903,625 

389.212 

7.292,837 

Leather,  boots,  shoes, 
&c. 

25,569.795 

1,561,469 

27,131.264 

Silken  goods 

112  610 

1,540 

114.150 

Flaxen  goods  . 

2S4,707 

6 679 

291.386 

Hempen  goods  . 

2,264.440 

194,870 

2,459.310 

Glass  & earthenware 

3,415,722 

316  230 

3,731  952 

105,937.525 

6.108.154 

1 12,045  679 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


Hardware,  cuilery,  &c. 
Woollen  goods 
Cotton  goods 
Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c. 
Leather,  boots,  shoes,  &c. 
Silken  goods 
Flaxen  goods 
Hempen  goods 
Glass  and  earthenware 


$438,563 

$123  395 

$561,958 

764,693 

179.413 

944  113 

274,773 

693,200 

967.978 

930,176 

432.629 

1 362  805 

3,172  22  9 

1 814.261 

4.986.490 

4,108 

1 556 

5,664 

20,098 

10.658 

30,756 

86,600 

1,523  396 

1,603.996 

263,166 

- 

263  166 

5.954 .416 

4,778,510 

III  732.9-26 

This  table  gives  a distinct  and  interesting  view  of 
the  extent  and  value,  and  determines  the  location  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  entire  value  of  the  articles 
named  is  $122,778,605.  Of  this  amount  the  nine 
Atlantic  free  States  produced  $105,937,525,  and  the 
Atlantic  slave  States  $6,108,154:  the  free  States  of 
the  valley  produced  $5,954,416,  and  the  slave  States 
$4,778,510.  The  Atlantic  strip  manufactured  $112,- 
045,679,  and  the  Mississippi  valley  only  $10,732  926. 
The  nine  Atlantic  free  States  manufactured  $105,- 
937,525,  whilst  the  other  seventeen  States  produced 
to  the  amount  of  only  $16,841,080.  The  nine  At- 
lantic free  States  are  therefore  the  great  manufac- 
turing States  of  the  Union;  turning  off  as  they  do 
more  than  six  parts  in  seven  of  the  whole  amount 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  po- 
pulation, they  are,  in  reference  to  that  of  the  Union, 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to 
four.  This  fact  is  highly  creditable;  it  shows  that 
immense  capital  is  owned  in  those  States,  and  evin- 
ces the  great  enterprise  of  the  comparatively  few  in- 
dividuals who  control  it.  If  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  agricultural  produce  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  be  outstripping  all  precedent,  the  growth  of 
manufactures  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  rapid  and 
large  in  amount,  very  far  beyond  any  thing  hereto- 
fore known.  There  is,  however,  a great  and  strik- 
ing difference  in  the  causes  that  have  accelerated  the 
growth  of  these  interests.  That  of  the  valley  has 
advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  and  certain 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  position,  which  pre- 
sents inducements  to  industry  and  enterprise  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  Its  growth  is  natural;  the  causes 
of  it  are  inherent;  and  it  will  go  on,  alike  indepen- 
dent of  the'  patronage  of  either  State  or  National 


Government.  The  manufacturing  interest  is  a le- 
gislative plant:  it  has  been  forced  into  existence  by 
prohibitory  duties,  and  cannot  exist  without  them. — 
Unlike  the  interests  of  the  valley,  it  has  no  stamina, 
nothing  inherent  but  draws  its  support  by  sucking  the 
pap  of  other  interests. 

It  is  now  intended  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
consumption  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  well  of  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States  as  of  those 
manufactured  in  the  valley,  and  those  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  We  will  begin  with  those 
imported  into  the  United  States  Some  of  these  are 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  others  for  the  use 
of  the  navigating  interest  and  the  fisheries;  and  oth- 
ers again,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  are  for  the 
use  of  the  manufacturing  interest;  all  of  which  are 
consumed  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  population  of 
Ihe  valley  and  of  the  Atlantic  strip  being  nearly 
equal  in  1840,  it  is  assumed  that  one-half  of  all  other 
articles  was  consumed  in  each.  The  following  table 
(No.  11)  shows  the  amount  of  imports  in  1840,  the 
amount  left  for  consumption,  and  where  consumed: 
Table  No.  1 1 — Showing  the  amount  of  goods  imported 
into  the  U.  Slates  in  1840;  the.  amount  left  on  hand  for 
consumption,  and  what  part  of  it  i cas  consumed  reflec- 
tively in  the  Atlantic  strip  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


Total  amount  of  of  goods 
imported  in  1840 
Deduct  amount  of  foreign 
goods  exported 
Deduct  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  and  specie 
imported  . 

Amount  left  on  hand  for 
the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  . 

Amount  consumed  in  the  At- 
lantic States. 
Manufactured 
goods  . $21,029,351 
Materials  for 
manufac- 
turers, &c.  19,185,000 

Groceries, 
wines,  fruits, 
spices,  &c.  9,362.324 


Amount  consumed  in  the 
Mississippi  valley. 
Manufactured 
goods  $21,029,351 
Groceries, 
wines,  fruits, 
spices,  &c.  9,362,323 


$18,290,312 

8,882,858 


49,576  675 


30,391  674 


$107,141,519 


27,173,170 


79,968,349 


79,968.349 


This  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  imports  in 
1840  to  have  been  $107,141,519,  and  that  left  for  ihe 
consumption  of  the  United  States  $79,968,349.  Of 
this  amount  $49,576,675  is  estimated  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  Atlantic  strip,  and  $30,391,674  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  following  table  (No.  12) 
shows  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported 
into,  and  the  amount  of  similar  goods  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1840, and  the  amounton  hand  forconsumption, 
Table  No.  12 — Showing  the  amount  of  certain  goods 
imported  into  and  of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  the 
U ■ Slates  in  1840,  and  the  amount  left  for  consumption. 


Description  of  goods. 

Imported. 

Domestic. 

Silk  and  worsted  goods  . 

$1,729,792 

Worsted  goods 

2,498.509 

Worsted  hosiery 

506,452 

Cotton  hosiery 

792,078 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  . 

4,302,7J7 

$6,451,467 

Woollen  goods 

6,073,463 

20,696,999 

Silken  goods  . 

9,599,522 

119,814 

f’lax  and  hempen  goods  . 

6,447,632 

4 391,448 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c.  . 

445,703 

8,655,642 

Boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  &c. 

744.192 

32,117,754 

Glass  and  earthenware  . 

2,737,732 

3,995,118 

Cotton  goods  . . . 

6,180,830 

46  350,363 

Deduct  amount  of  cotton 

42,058,702 

122,778,605 

goods  exported  . . 

Deduct  amount  of  other 

3,549,607 

domestic  goods  exported 

1,893,609 

5,443,226 

Add  amount  of  goods  im- 

117,335,379 

ported  . . ■ • 

Amount  left  on  hand  for 
the  consumption  of  the 

42,058,702 

United  States  . 

- 

159,394  081 

94 
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This  table,  besides  showing  the  amount  left  for 
consumption  to  have  been  $159, 394, 081, discloses  some 
very  important  facts.  The  whole  amount  imported 
manufactured  was  §164.837  307.  01  this  the 

value  of  imported  goods  was  only  ^42,058,702,  whilst 
that  of  similar  articles  produced  in  the  United  States 
runs  up  to  the  very  large  sum  of  §122,778,605.  In 
other  words,  of  the  description  of  goods  named  in 
the  preceding  table  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
manufactured  almost  three-fourths  and  imported  but 
little  over  one-fourth  of  what  they  consume.  It  also 
shows  the  the  progress  made  in  each  article  towards 
a full  supply  for  the  consumption.  In  the  heavy  ar- 
ticles of  cotton  and  of  woollen  goods,  in  leather, 
bools,  and  shoes,  and  in  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  are  very  far  ahead. — 
The  following  table  shows  the  entire  value  of  im- 
ported and  manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  thedescription  of  them,  and  where 
the  domestic  articles  were  produced: 

Table  No.  13- -Showing  the  amount  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic goods  consumed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1840, 
and  where  the  domestic  goods  were  manufactured. 

The  foreign  goods  for  consumption  by 
table  No.  11  amount  to 
The  domestic  goods  for  consumption 
by  table  No.  12,  $117,335,379,  one- 
half  


§30  391,674 


58,667,689 


Total  amount  for  the  consumption  of 

the  Mississippi  valley  . ■ 89,059,363 

The  above  amount  is  made  up  by  the  following 
items: 

Goods  manufactured  in  the 

Mississippi  valley  . §10,732,926 

Goods  manufactured 
in  the  Atlantic 
strip  . • §47,934,763 

Foreign  manufactur- 
ed goods  . 21,029,351 

68,964,114 


Groceries,  wines, spi- 
ces, fruits,  &c. 


9,362,323 


-89,059,363 


According  to  this  table,  the  total  value  of  the 
goods,  both  imported  and  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  consumed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1,840, 
was  §89,059,363.  Of  this  amount  it  produced  itself, 
in  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  $10,732,- 
926,  and  imported  to  the  amount  of  §78,326,437. — 
Of  this  amount  of  imports,  the  value  of  §47,934,763 
■was  manufactured  goods  from  the  Atlantic  States; 
the  value  of  §21,029.351  was  foreign  goods;  and  the 
further  value  of  §9,362,323  was  groceries,  wines, 
spices,  fruits,  &c. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  what,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  and  more  accurate  dala,  may  be 
considered  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
It  imported  in  1840,  of  foreign  goods  and  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Atlantic  States,  to  the  amount 
of  §78,326,437,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  of 
its  own  agricultural  products  and  manufactures,  to 
the  amount  of  §73,141,408. 

As  to  the  internal  or  domestic  trade  between  it  and 
the  Atlantic  strip,  the  fact  was  established  in  the  last 
number  that  the  people  of  those  States  raise  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  use,  and  consequently  want  little 
or  nothing  from  the  valley.  The  trade,  therefore, 
consists  in  the  purchase  by  the  people  of  the  valley 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic  strip  of  manufactured 
goods  to  the  amount,  in  1840,  of  §47,93'!  736-  At  the 
present  time  it  is  probably  tifty-five  millions  annual- 
ly. and  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  valley  is  very  large.— 
The  people  of  the  grain-growing  Slates  sell  flour, 
provisions,  corn,  and  live  stock  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties to  those  of  the  cotton-growing  and  sugar-pro- 
ducing Stales;  indeed,  those  Slates  constitute  the  only 
domes! ic  market  lor  these  articles.  They  also  sup- 
ply steamboats,  sugar-mills,  and  various  kinds  of 
machinery,  furniture,  and  oilier  manufactured  arli- 
cles.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  principal  articles 
received  in  return.  It  is  by  sales  to  the  planting 
States  and  to  foreign  countries  Lhat  the  people  of  the 
grain-growing  Stales  of  the  valley  obtain  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the  imports  of  the 
valley,  and  it  keeps  them  so  busy  to  do  this  that  they 
have  hirdly  time  tocounlthe  money  before  the  open 
hand  of  “northern  interests”  is  presented  to  receive 
it.  In  a very  able  report,  made  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates  iri  February  last  by  Mr.  Barrow,  of 
Louisiana,  and  republished  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer last  spring,  the  downward  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivtr  is  estimated  at  §120,000,000,  and  the 
upward  trade  at  §100,000,000  amiully.  it  sajs: 
“Thus  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  conveyed 


on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  does  not,  upon  the 
best  estimates,  fall  short  of  §220,000,000  annually, 
which  is  but  §30,000,000  less  than  the  entire  value 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Slates,  imports  and 
experts,  in  1841.” 

Louisvilte,  ( Ky.)  Sopt.  5,  1843. 

NO.  VI. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I attended  a course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Darby,  and  was  as  much 
delighted  by  the  manner  of  the  man  as  instructed  by 
the  emanations  of  his  mind.  I am  therefore  much 
pleased  to  observe  that  he  is  contributing  to  your 
columns  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Be- 
fore writing  the  first  number,  I had  not  ti^e  to  set 
the  valley  off,  so  as  to  state  its  size  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy; my  purpose  was  merely  to  convey  the  idea 
that  it  was  a “mighty  big  place.”  I am  greatly 
grieved  to  discover  from  Mr.  Darby’s  article  that  it 
is  not  “nigh  as  large”  as  I had  supposed;  and  his  au- 
thority no  one  who  knows  him  will  doubt.  We  have 
all  set  our  hearts  on  having  it  almost  as  large  as  con- 
tinental Europe.  If  the  article  iri  his  “Geographical 
Dictionary”  on  the  United  Slates  be  not  yet  printed, 
he  will  do  us  all  a great  favor  just  to  look  it  over  and 
see  v hat  he  can  do  for  us  in  this  matter.  Can  he  not 
manage  to  throw  in  the  Lakes,  and  give  us  a patch 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  northwest  corner  of 
Georgia,  the  one-third  of  Alabama,  and  a shoe  out 
of  Texas?  And  then,  when  he  gets  away  to  the  ex- 
treme westand  northwest,  where  no  one  will  see  him, 
surely  he  can  throw  us  in  a lump  that  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  all  this  will  not  do,  he  must  make 
the  miles  a little  less;  but  let  him  fix  it  so  as  to  bring 
the  valley  out  almost  as  large  as  continental  Europe. 
Public  opinion  has  set  its  heart  on  this;  and  so  good 
a republican  as  Mr.  Darby  used  to  be  will  pause  be- 
fore he  commits  himself  so  directly  in  opposition  to 
it.  Should  he,  however,  do  so,  I fear  we  must  at- 
tack the  accuracy  of  his  maps  and  those  curious  in- 
struments he  measures  with,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  people  even  now  have  not  much  more  confidence 
in  things  of  th.it  kind  than  the  Indians  had  in  the  Jit 
tie  “tooting  instrument”  of  David  Gamut. 

The  present  number,  I fear,  will  be  rather  insipid, 
consisting,  as  it  will  mainly,  of  tables,  and  such  re- 
marks as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  them.  The  tables 
now  given  will  be  nearly  all  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
present.  The  series  exhibit  a connected  view  of  the 
value  of  the  various  productions  of  the  U.  States  in 
1840,  distinguishing  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic  strip,  and  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  each  section  and  in  each  oc- 
cupation. In  must  cases  the  produce  of  the  D.  of  Co- 
lumbia and  of  Florida  has  not  been  noticed.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  articles  named  in  the  census  tables  where 
the  quantity  and  not  the  value  has  been  given,  the  same 
I price  has  always  been  put  to  similar  articles  in  each 
section.  The  design  is  to  give  a comparative  view — 
one  as  near  the  true  value  as  may  be,  but  knowing  it 
to  be  impossible  to  give  that  vaiue.  Much  time  has 
been  employed  and  great  pains  taken  in  separating 
the  items  ol'  the  census  tables.  Those  now  given  are 
believed  to  be  coi  rect,  but  not  warranted  to  be  Iree 
from  error.  From  haste  and  my  own  carelessness 
some  errors  crept  into  table  No.  7,  which  are  cor- 
rected in  table  No.  16. 

Table  No.  14 — Showing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines  in  1840  in  the  Jillantic  strip  and  the  -Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
them, 


Table  No.  15 — Showing  the.  value  produced  in  the  oc- 
cupations named  below  in  1840  in  the  . Atlantic  strip  and 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them. 


Atlantic  strip. 

Mississippi  val’y 

Description. 

Dollars. 

Persons 

emplo’d 

Dollars. 

Persons 

emplo’d 

Market  gardens 
N urseries  and  flo- 

1,797,071 

| 6,670 

739,772 

| 1,660 

rists 

403,934 

) 

18S,690 

Smoked  and  dried 

j 

I 

fish 

2,331  803 

33 

Pickled  fish 

3.545  480 

| 

233,312 

1 

Spermaceti  oil 
Whale  and  othe; 

3,335,295 

}•  35,227 
1 

J-  763 
1 

oil 

3.014,070 

1 

640 

1 

Whalebone,  &c. 

1,130.439 

J 

1,305 

J 

j 

Lumber 

Tar,  pi'ch,  turpen- 

10,368,224 

j 

2,654,937 

1 

j 

titr-,  and  rosin 
Pot  &.  pearl  ashes 

1,058,683 
861  984 

J-  17,035 

25,838 
667  96-> 

> 4,911 

Skins  and  furs 

109.974 

1 

948,891 

Ginseng,  &c. 

429,555 

J 

97,035 

J 

28  336  557 

53  932 

5,558.421 

7 334 

In  the  produce  of  market  gardens,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana  are  the 
leading  states.  In  posies  and  nosegays,  Massachu- 
setts is  far  ahead  of  everything;  they  are  used  no 
doubt  as  an  anti-scent  to  the  strong  scent  of  the  cod- 
fish, of  which  the  people  of  that  state  eat  so  much. 
In  the  produce  of  fisheries,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is-, 
land,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  are  most  largely' 
engaged.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  lumber  trade;  if  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  ■ 
or  rosin,  be  wanted,  to  go  to  North  Carolina:  if  pot 
or  pearl  ashes,  go  to  New  York  or  Ohio:  if  skins  and 
furs,  the  largest  stock  will  be  found  in  Missouri  and 
Indiana:  if  ginseng  be  wanted,  come  to  “old  Kain- 
tuclc.” 

Table  No.  16 — Shotving  the  value  of  the  produce  of  ag- 
riculture in  1840  in  the  Atlantic  strip  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed. 


Atlantic  strip 

Mississippi  val’ey 

Description- 

Dollars. 

Persons 

emplo’d 

Dollars. 

Persons 

employ’d 

Cast  iron 
Bar  iron 

5.068,725 

12,241,460 

^ 24,321 

2,093,800 
1 564,85(1 

| 6,176 

Lead 

62  385 

438 

1,187,192 

545 

Gold 

466.675 

994 

62,936 

52 

Oilier  metals 

339  014 

700 

31,6,  0 

28 

Anthracite  coal 

4,305,59:1 

3 01( 

12  765 

33 

Sah 

963,816 

1,104 

577  72 

1.257 

Bituminous  coal 

17  395 

24 

1,63  3.79 1 

3,738 

Granite  &,  rnarbit 

3 277,044 

7,0u? 

402,401 

.822 

16,7  52,10c 

37,598 

7.592  056 

12  651 

The  census  tables  show  the  existence  of  iron  ore 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  valley  except 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  [owa;  of  lead  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa;  of  gold  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  Illinuis;  of  other  metals  in  Missouri 
and  Onio;  of  anihracite  cual  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Illinois;  of  bituminous  coal  in  ail  the  slates  of  the 
valley  except  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin;  of  salt  in  tvenlucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Indiana;  of  granite  and  marble 
in  all  the  states  of  the  valley  except  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana, 


Articles. 

Atlantic 

strip. 

Mississippi 

valley. 

Horses  arid  mules  . 

§84  624  000 

§132,159,450 

Neat  cattle  . 

139,590,320 

159  841,400 

Sheep  .... 

32,509,434 

25,424.688 

Swine  .... 

36,728,900 

68,476,272 

Poultry  .... 

5,335,246 

3,914,795 

Wheat  .... 

20,587,706 

30,3U6,148 

Barley  .... 

1,358,934 

721, 6S7 

Oats  t * » 

8,674  042 

9,786,808 

Rye  .... 

6.058  384 

3.264,399 

Buckwheat  . , , 

2,899,180 

1,475,865 

Indian  corn 

26  205,432 

49,300,892 

Wool  .... 

6,294,833 

4,445  810 

Wax  .... 

94-926 

81,994 

Potatoes 

13,195  374 

3,049,333 

Hay 

84  941,370 

17,514,420 

Hemp 

2,101,125 

3,440.255 

Tobacco  .... 

3,177,661 

3,397,238 

Rice  .... 

2,288,381 

136,861 

Colton  .... 

22,670,271 

38  811,415 

Sugar  . . . : 

868,764 

4,7)5.592 

Cords  of  wood  sold  . 

6,981,986 

3,173,136 

Dairy  .... 

28,037,663 

5,720,646 

Orchard  .... 

5,542,053 

1,713,309 

Wine  .... 

96,399 

28,160 

Family  manufactures 

15,159,310 

13,842,485 

556,021.593 

584,743,108 

Persons  employed 

2,166,297 

1,551,459 

In  preparing  the  above  table,  one-third  of  the 
quantity  raised  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia of  the  following  named  articles  was  assumed 
to  be  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  viz: 
horses  and  mules,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn,  wool,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar.  In  the  review  below 
of  this  table,  the  state  lhat  produces  most  of  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  is  named  first,  and  so  on  of  the  rest: 
that  named  last,  being  fifth  rate  in  the  production  of 
that  article. 

Horses  and  mules— New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

Meat  cattle. — New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky. 

Sheep  and  wool. — New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

Hogs,  pork,  Sfc.—' Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  New  York. 

Indiaacorn. — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  In  liana. 

Poultry. — New  York,  Virgin  a,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kontmky. 
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Wheat. — Ohio,  Pennsylvani 
and  Kentucky. 

Barley  - New  Yoik,  Maine,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Oats. — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky. 

Rye. — Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky. 

Buckwheat. — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

Potatoes. — New  York,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire. 

Hay. — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Vermont, 
and  Maine. 

Htmp. — Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana. 

Rice. — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

Sugar. — Louisiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont, 
and  Indiana. 

Produce  of  the  dairy.— New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Ohio. 

Produce  of  the  orchard. — New  York,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  New  Jersey. 

Wine. — North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Tobacco. — Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina. 

Cotton. — Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alaba- 
ma, and  South  Carolina. 

Firexoood. — New  York,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Ohio. 

Family  made  goods. — New  Yoik,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  Ohio. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  west  in  that  con- 
stellation! How  bright  they  shine!  They  are  all 
stars  ol  the  first  magnitude. 

Table  No.  17. — Showing  the  value  in  1840  of  manu- 
factures in  the  Jitlanlic  strip  and  in  the  Mississippi 

valley , and  the  number  of  persons  employed. 


Cow  York,  Virginia,  value  of  horses,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ; king  < 
are  first;  of  ships  and  vessels,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  i numbe 


and  New  York  build  most. 

Table  No.  18. — Sho  icing  the  vetfiue  in  1340  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  trades  and  occupations  named  below  in  the 
Jitlanlic  strip  and  in  the  M ississippi  valley , and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  them. 


f each  census— the  difference  between  the 
r of  any  one  census  and  that  immediately  pre- 


Atlantic  strip. 

Mississippi  val’y. 

Description. 

Dollars. 

Persons 

-mployed 

Dollars. 

Persons 

umplo'd. 

Hardware  and 

cuttlery 

5.889,509 

4.S70 

561  95S 

620 

Woollen  goods 

19.752,886 

19,947 

944.113 

1,368 

Cotton  goods 

45,382,385 

69,405 

967, 97S 

2,714 

Silken  goods 

114,150 

646 

5,664 

T29 

Flaxen  goods 

290.386 

895 

30,756 

733 

Mixed  goods 

5,904,338 

11,469 

489.655 

4,407 

Glassware 

2,879,971 

3,200 

10.332 

26 

Earthenware 

836,781 

1,091) 

272.731 

512 

Paper 

5,184,426 

) 

445,659 

) 

Other  articles  of 

} 4,157 

545 

paper 

363,597 

) 

148  000 

) 

Cordage 

2,459,310 

2,071 

1,609,996 

2,362 

89.058.739 

117.751 

5,436,835 

13,426 

Description. 


Machinery 
Precious  ine- 
la  Is 

Various  metals 
Tobacco 
Hals  and  caps 
Straw  bonnets 
Leather  boots 
and  shoes 
Soap 

Tallow  candl’t 
Sperm’ceti  do. 
Spirits 
Malt  liquors 
Powder 
Medicines  anc 
drugs 

Turpentine  & 
varnish 
Sugar,  refined 
Chocolate 
Confectionary 
Granite  and 
marble 

Bricks  & firm 
Mnsic’l  instru 
menis 
Carnages 
Flour,  grist,  oi 
and  saw  mills 
Ships  and  ves. 
sels 

Furniture 
Houses 
All  other 


trades 


Atlantic  strip. 

Mississippi  val’y. 

Dollars. 

Persons 

employ’d 

Dollars. 

Persons 

employ'd 

8,853,001 

10,802 

1,972,2  80 

2,149 

4,592,120 

1,437 

125,070 

101 

8.468,27  1 

5,555 

1.280,171 

1 ,082 

4,732,089 

9,5y? 

1.039.719 

1,776 

7,292,837 

1,459,517 

^ 25,401 

1,362.805 

16,98? 

| 1,757 

27  131  264 

19,933 

4 9S6.490 

6,007 

1 

2 599  682 

I 

791,085 

1,052  853 

f 4,689 

718  311 

} 814 

868,345 

\ 

12  689 

) 

6.896  506 
4,095  140 

£ 7,442 

3,460  526 
523,605 

£ 4,756 

1,357,458 

411 

83,725 

S5 

1 

1 

3,862,472 

^ 1,643 

278,727 

192 

548  107 

J 

8.711 

j 

2,452.725 

773  000 

) 

72  9uu 

[ 1,145 

7 000 

199 

935,425 

) 

151,640 

2,100.356 

3,144 

339  594 

586 

6,183,777 

14,330 

3,364.062 

S,0j6 

910,449 

889 

13  475 

19 

9,144,413 

17,849 

1,6S2,942 

4 033 

46,039,692 

39,937 

23,062  294 

20,411 

6,199  616 

_ 

782  0'.)] 

5 886.813 

14,011 

1,512,720 

3.766 

24,716,462 

51,988 

16,701,116 

32,632 

28  738,924 

- 

4,900.209 

208  241,244 

227  263 

69  984  044 

88  501 

ceding  it  would  show  the  increase. 

Table  No.  19 — Showing  the  aggregate,  of  the  fire  pre- 
ceding tables,  the  total  value  in  1840  of  toe  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  Atlantic  strip  and  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  the  numbea  of  persons  employed: 


ATLANTIC  SPRIP. 

MISSISSIPPI 

STRIP. 

Description 

Dollars. 

Persons 

employ’d 

Dollars. 

Persons 

emplop’d 

Mines,  by 
table  No.  14 

26,752, 10S 

37,578 

7,572.056 

12,651 

Sundries,  b 
lable  No.  15 

2S, 386, 557 

58,932 

5,558,421 

7,334 

Agricup  u’e, 
bv  [able  No. 
16 

536,021,593 

2,166,297 

5S3, 743,10-. 

1,551,459 

Manufact’s 
by  table  No. 
17 

89,05S,739 

117,751 

5,476,835 

13,426 

Trades  and 
mechanical 
occupations, 
by  table  No. 
18 

218,241,244 

227,263 

69,984,041 

83,501 

Ded’ct  from 
the  value  of 
the  produce 
of  the  Allan- 
tic strip  arid 
add  to  that 
of  the  Miss, 
valley, the  as 
noted  above 
part  of  the 
produce  of 
western  N . 
Y,  Penn, 
and  Va . 

918,460,241 

81,561,465 

81,561,465 

836,898.776 

2 60 1 ,841 

751.905.92.9 

1 673  371 

There  is  yet  a very  delicate  production  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  be  noticed — I mean  the  ladies. 
1 could  not  think  of  mixing  them  up  in  this  number 
with  potatoes,  corn,  and  codfish,  but  will  place  a 
The  preceding  tables,  although  professed  to  do  so  ! number  or  two  between,  and  wait  upon  them  with 

becoming  attention.  At  present,  for  their  satisf  .c- 
tion.  I itfay  observe  that  according  to  the  census  ta- 
bles they  are  at  all  ages,  from  filteen  upward,  a 
match  for  the  men. 

A CITIZEN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Louisville  ( Ky.)  Sept.  18,  1843. 


do  not  accurately  >how  the  value  of  the  productions 
of  the  Atlantic  strip  and  Mississippi  valley  respec- 
tively; nor  can  such  a view  be  given  without  going 
into  a minute  examination  of  the  produce  of  counties 
in  those  Atlantic  states  that  are  in  part  in  the  valley. 
1 observe  by  Mr.  Darby’sarticle — and  there  is  no  high- 
era  uthorily — that  one-half  of  N.  York  and  Virginia, 
and  one-third  of  Pennsylvania,  are  situated  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  1 have  adopted  this  fact,  and  ap- 
plied it  in  the  table  below,  (No.  19J  so  as  to  gel  as 
true  a view  as  possible  of  the  value  of  the  produc- 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION. I saw  it  stated  in  some  city  paper  lately, 
that  the  Croton  fountain  in  the  Bowling  Green,  occu- 


The  articles  named  in  the  above  table  are  those 
strictly  speaking  which  constitute  the  great  bone  of 
tariff  contention,  and  about  which  such  “doubled  and 
twisted”  yarns  have  been,  and  by  many  are  heing, 
unreflectingly  spun.  For  a subject  so  much  talked 
about,  its  true  “distances  and  bearings”  are  very 
poorly  understood.  In  the  production  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles named  in  the  table,  Massachusetts  has  the  hea 
viest  investment;  New  York  next,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  next:  and  these  five 
states  produce  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
amount.  By  means  of  this  series  of  tables  the  rea- 
der can  see  for  himself  the  relarive  proportion  any 
interest  bears  to  another,  or  to  the  whole. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  produced  by 
the  various  trades  and  mechanical  occupations.  In  the 
census  tables  these  are  all  very  erroneously  classed 
as  manufactures.  Whoever  talks  of  the  manufactur ) 
of  a house,  a ship,  a steamboat,  or  of  bricks  or  lime; 
or  says  a gallon  of  whiskey,  a quart  of  beer,  or  a 
wagon  are  manufactured ? Arid  yet  these  and  many 
other  articles  like  them  are  sagaciously  so  named  in 
the  census  tables,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them 
set  down  as  that  invested  in  manufactures— making, 
as  the  tables  call  it,  a “total  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures” of  the  enormous  amount  of  §267. 726,579. 
The  value  of  horses,  mules,  and  other  live  stock 
might  as  well  have  been  set  down  as  capital  invested 
in  manufactures. 

A few  articles  named  in  the  following  table  may  be 
noticed.  Of  hats  and  caps,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  make  the  largest  value;  of  boots  and 
shoes,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  the  largest  makers;  of  spirits,  New  York;  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  are  the  largest  distillers,  and  pious 
Massachusetts  next.  In  the  produce  of  mills  and 


tions  of  each  section  It  is  applied  to  the  value  of;  pied  the  spot  upon  which  stood  the  statue  of  George 
the  following  named  articles,  viz:  poultry,  produce  the  Third , at  the  commencement  of  the  rovolutiona- 
of  the  dairy,  produce  of  orchards,  family  made  goods,  i ry  war.  This  statement  brought  fresh  to  my  recol- 
potatoes,  hay,  wine,  wax,  cast  iron,  bar  iron,  salt,  ! lection  the  account  of  that  statue  which  I have  often 
marble  and  grannite  from  the  quarri-s,  lumber  from  ! had  from  William  Barrows,  esq.,  late  of  Hebron, 
the  forest,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  ginseng,  Re.,  spirits,!  Maine,  who  deceased  about  five  year9  since,  at  the 
marble  and  granite  prepared  for  use,  bricks  and  lime,  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  a soldier  of  that 
carriages,  mills,  furniture,  houses,  corns  of  wood  1 war  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and 
sold, and  tiie  items  named  of  all  other  tradesand  occu- ; Trenton. 

pations.  The  value  of, these  articles  produced  iri  j He  said  when  stationed  at  or  near  the  city  of  New 
Pennsylvania  was  §54,840,759;  in  New  York  §1 10,- ; york)  he,  with  ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  went  one 
337,881;  and  in  Virginia,  §16,234,543.  One-thud  ol'  evening  withoi 


the  first  and  one-half  of  the  two  last  named  amounts 
make  §81,561,465;  v,  hich  shows  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce named  above  of  that  part  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  situated  in  the  valley. 


g without  any  order  or  hriowledge  of  his  com- 
mander, with  the  intention  of  compassing  the  death 
and  destruction  of  his  majesty  the  king,  so  far  as 
overthrowing  his  statue  would  effect  it.  On  reach- 
ing the  spot  his  companions  hoisted  him  up  upon  the 


Tins  amount,  in  the  table  below,  is  deducted  from  i house,  behind  his  majesty, and  give  an  axe  with  which 
the  value  of  the  productions  ot  the  Atlantic  strip,  jpg  commenced  cutting  off  his  head,  applying  the 
as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  tables,  and  is  add- j b|(nvs  thick  and  heavy  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
ed  to  the  valley  of  those  ol  the  Mississippi  v al-  ^ — hut  the  task  was  not  easily  accomplished — .his  in- 
ley-  ] stru  merit  was  soon  dulled,  and  soon  the  noise  attrac- 

The  following  table  presents  a view  of  the  value  of  ted  the  notice  of  the  tones,  who  collected  with  lan- 
the  productions  of  each  section,  probably  very  near  terns  in  great  numbers,  and  threatened  his  party  with 
the  truth.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  valley  was  j violence — and  as  they  far  outnumbered  the  wliigsol- 
so  close  up  with  the  strip.  Three  rounds  have  been  i diers,  the  latter  thought  it  advisable  to  retire.  He, 
run  since:  at  the  end  of  the  first  the  pair  could  have  ! however,  had  the  pleasure  a few  days  after,  of  ma- 
been  covered  with  a blanket;  in  the  second  the  valley  I king  one  of  a party,  detached  by  order  of  their  oom- 
ran  ahead  under  a slrong  pull;  in  the  third  and  pie- 1 inanding  officer,  who  went  in  full  day-light  when  all 
sent  round  he  runs  at  his  ease  far  ahead;  in  the  next  j the  torios  in  the  vicinity  could  have  a view  of  them 
and  last  round  of  the  heat  we  shall  probably  see  a ' and  their  sacrilegious  conduct,  and  threw  a r"pe 
distance — -the  strip  will  be  “nowhere.”  The  odds  | around  his  majesty’s  neck  and  prostrated  him.  horse 
are  fifty  to  one  on  the  valley,  and  no  takers.  There  is  1 and  all,  upon  the  ground.  On  removing  the  bronze, 
one,  and  a very  important  item  of  the  productive  la-  j the  statue  of  the  king  arid  his  horse  was  found  to  he 
bor  of  our  people,  that  is  not  noticed  in  the  census  j composed  of  lead,  which  those  who  demolished  them 
tables — it  is  the  cleared  laud.  Every  year  vast  num  : run  up  into  bullets  and  afterwards  fired  at  his  inajes- 
hers  of  acres  from  the  forest  arid  prairie  are  put  urt- ! ty’s  more  loyal  subjects.  Tiiis  statue  was  George 
der  fence  and  brought  into  cultivation.  'Hie  number  ; the  Second , and  not  George  the  Third , if  my  recollec- 
of  acre*  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  down  at  the  ta- ' lion  is  correct.  [JY.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Business  review.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the| 
Acadia,  of  increased  activity  in  trade,  and  the  .gradua 
restoration  of  confidence  in  England,  and  of  further  im- 
provement in  the  price  of  cotton,  produces  a correspond- 
ing influence  here.  If  the  delightful  weather  which  has 
enabled  them  so  far  to  house  their  harvest,  depresses  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a profitable  market  there  this  season 
for  our  gram  and  flour,  we  are  bound  to  rejoice  with 
them  in  die  comfort  it  affords  their  people. — nor  will  mfr 
country,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  a looser  by  their  abun- 
dance,— for  they  can  the  better  afford  to  purchase  other  of 
our  products,  for  having  an  adequate  supply  of  bread  of 
their  own  Of  tlieir  prosperity,  we  are  partakers, — as  they 
are  of  ours, — and  we  hearily  rejoice  in  whatever  contri- 
butes to  tlieir  comfort,  if  it  is  not  bought  at  the  price  of 
ours.  They  protect  themselves,  and  so  far  from  being 
blamcable,  they  are  bound  to  do  so.  All  'hat  we  claim,  is 
an  equal  right,  and  an  equal  interest  to  protect  ourselves 
with  a fair  reciprocity  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  and 
with  ail  others. 

The  following  list  of  the  cargo  of  the  packet  ship 
Cambridge,  for  Liverpool,  exhibits  the  variety  of  Ameri- 
can products  that  now  go  to  make  up  the  necessary  as- 
sortment for  the  English  market: 


331  bales  of  of  cotton 
3779  boxes  cheese 
137  casks  do 
700  canvassed  hams 
17  casks  beeswax 
75  tierces  rice 
25  do  clover  seed 
73  cases  merchandize 
1 pianoforte 
1 Indian  chief 


1867  bbls.  naval  stores 
765  do  lard 
234  do  beef 
420  do  flour 
279  do  apples 
37  kegs  tobacco 
54  boxes  clocks 
1 carriage 
4 buffaloes 
1 deer 


174  steerage  passengers. 

The  last  intelligence  left  the  rate  ol  duty  on  wheat  still 
at  14s. 

American  Provision  Market — Liverpool , Sept.  18.  Since 
the  4th  there  has  been  a limited  business  done.  About 
5u0  bbls.  old  beef  have  gone  off.  New  beef  has  retailed 
to  the  trade  at  regular  quotations.  The  stock  of  pork 
is  exhausted — cheese  is  dull,  and  the  supply  of  English 
expected  to  be  abundant.  Lard  is  in  demand  at  advanc- 
ed prices.  Butter  in  demand. 

Cotton. — Liverpool , Sept.  18.  The  cotton  market  has 
been  very  steady,  the  sales  the  past  fortnight  reaching 
89,150  bales  of  ail  kinds,  at  very  lull  prices  to  an  occa- 
sional advance  of  gd.  for  American — applying,  however, 
more  to  qualities  at  and  below  lair. 

Sept.  19.  The  price  of  cotton  at  Havre  had  not  been 
affected  at  the  last  dales  Irum  thence,  say  Kept.  15. 

The  New  Orleans  Bullelin  says  iliat  the  amount  of 
cotton  shipped  to  that  eny,  out  ol  the  lieu  River  and  iis 
tributaries,  last  season,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2o0,0p0  baf  s,  which,  valued  at  the  low  puces  lor  which 
tliWjlast  crop  was  sold,  would  amount  to  about  $5,000,- 
0U0. 


Every  planter  we  meet  with,  says  the  Baycu  Sara 
Chronicle,  continues  lo  complain  ol  me  short  crop.  Ii 
will  tall  short  of  an  average  crop  at  leasi  one-third — so 
says  the  knowing  ones.  We  are  satisfied,  from  our  own 
observanons.  llmt  it  will  fall  far  short  ol  last  year’s  yield. 

Stocks.  The  Illinois  commissioners,  we  learn  by  the 
Acadia,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  half  a million  of 
dollars,  towards  the  amount  required  to  complete  the 
canal. 

Large  operations  had  taken  place  in  Louisiana  stocks; 
and  generally,  American  securities  were  gelling  more 
into  lavor.  N.  York  fives  had  been  sold  at  92j. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can wriies,  September  18th.  “InjAuiei lean  stocks  there 
seems  an  increased  firmness  amongst  holders,  and  ex 
cept  in  Louisiana  bonds,  die  business  has  been  limned 
by  the  small  amounts  offered  tor  sale;  Alabama  six  per 
cent,  dollar  65;  sterling,  70  per  cent.  Illinois  30,  nomi- 
nal. Indiana  30.  Bank  ol  Louisiana  bunds,  built  series 
83,  buyers  of  1844  at  88;  Consuli  dated  Association,  5u 
to  51;  Union  Bank,  four  senes  58  to  60,  of  1844,  7b; 
Citizens’  bank,  50  per  cent.  Massachusets  fives  sterl- 
ing, par  buyers.  Maryland  fives,  sterling,  50  to  65  — 
Michigan  sixes  25.  Mississippi  planters'  Bank  43.  Un- 
ion Bunk  25.  New  York  Slate  fives  bO  to  92;  ditto  city 
00  to  92.  Ohio  sixes  84  to  85.  Pennsylvania  fives  52  iu 
55.  South  Carolina  fives  sterling,  91  io  92.  Kentucky 
89.  Tennessee  85.  Virginia  sixes  83  to  90  per  cum.  U. 
S.  Bank  shares,  15  to  16s.  N 


At  New  York.  U.  Stales  sixes  U4g;  New  York  fives 
100;  Ohio  sixes  97;  Kentucky  sixes  99g;  Indiana  uoiiai 
bonds  39;  Illinois  bonus  40;  Illinois  sixes41 t;  Pennsylva- 
nia fives  62. 

Decidedly  the  most  important  item  of  thq  week  in  re- 
lation to  American  business  concerns,  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  in  a form  designed 
lor  circulation,  winch  our  readers  will  linu  in  another 
pan  of  dns  paper.  We  have  doubts  of  die  propneiy  if 
evading  Hie  laws,  which  require  the  treasurer  hi  ail  cut- 
e-  to  make  the  notes  lie  may  issue,  bear  interest , and 
which  provision  was  adupied  after  a lull  discussion,  and 
a decided  rejection  in  Congress,  ol  the  proposition  to 
issue  i hem  without  bearing  interest.  Such  an  expression 
we  conceive  should  have  been  deemed  imperative 
by  the  Secieiary  ut  the  Treasury.  True,  there  is  to  oc 
an  appearance  of  interest  merely  to  comply  with  tha 


letter  of  the  law — but  it  is  a palpable  and  admitted  eva- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  enactment — a thing  which  ough 
not  to  be  resul  ted  to. 

Of  the  constitutionality,  and  of  the  expediency  of  this 
method  of  government  obtaining  command  ot  money, 
we  observe  a number  of  the  leading  journals — amongst 
others,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  are  loudly  objecting. 

Alabama  faith.  The  state  of  Alabama,  with  a view 
to  accommodate  the  United  Stales  holders  of  her  sterl- 
ing bonds,' proposes  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest coupons,  due  in  London  next  January.  Holders 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  risk  and  delay  of  transmitting  the 
coupons  to  England  may  obtain  the  money  for  them  at 
the  Merchants’  Bank  in  New  York,  if  application  he 
made  prior  to  the  first  of  November  next.  The  coupons 
on  Alabama  dollar  bonds  due  in  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber nexr,  will  also  be  paid  on  presentation  at  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bank,  less  interest  at  the  current  rate. 

[New  York  paper. 

American  Institute.  The  Fair  is  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  Niblo’s,  New  York.  The  Cattle  Show 
is  to  take  place  the  week  afier  next.  Vauxhall  Garden 
is  engaged  for  this  exhibition.  It  will  be  worth  going  to 
see. 

Business  at  Boston.  Arrived  fat  Boston  during  the 
month  of  September,  per  vessels  and  railroad:  flour, 
65,693  barrels,  347  half  barrels;  corn,  81,576  bushels, 
11,049  sacks,  250  barrels;  oats,  44.270  bushels;  bran, 
5,260  hushels;  shorts,  4 720  bushels;  rye  2,062  bushels; 
coal,  20,407  tons,  11,050  bushels  and  3,899  chaldrons  fo- 
reign. 


Revenue  of  Boston,  from  Octoberl,  1841,  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1842, j and  from  October  1,  1812,  io  Sep  ern- 
ber  30, 1 843: 


Fourth  quarter  1841 

$579,693  55 

First  “ 1842 

731.086  40 

Second  “ “ 

747  768  48 

Third  “ 

735,351  34 

$2,793,899  77 

Fourth  quarter,  1842 

665,979  82 

First  “ 1843 

589.740  12 

Second  “ “ 

684  603  SO 

Third  “ “ estimated  at 

1,175  384  00 

$3,014,712  74 

Foreitrn  arrivals  from  January  1st  to  September  30th . 
1342.  1392.  Foreitrn  arrivals  from  January  1 to  Sep- 
tember 30ih.  1843,  1276. 

Foreign  clearances  from  January  1 to  Sept  30,  1842 
1.209.  Foreign  clearances  from  Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  30ih, 
1843,1,189.  [Boston  Post. 

Colonization  emigrants  The  bark  Renown,  from 
Norfolk,  with  stores  for  die  U.  S.  squadron  on  die  coast 
of  Africa,  and  73  colored  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Arne 
rican  Colonization  Society,  after  discharging  the  most  of 
Iter  cargo,  was  driven  on  shore  in  a gale  at  Pori  Pe re, 
Cape,  de  Verds,  on  the  8rh  of  August.  Crew  and  pas- 
sengers saved — die  vessel  will  probably  he  lost.  The 
emigrants  were  in  a very  destitute  condition,  and  were 
provided  for  by  die  American  Consul.  F.  Gardner,  Esq., 
who  very  generously  took  them  under  his  charge,  and 
w ith  his  usual  liberality  provided  for  and  supplied  their 
wants.  The  passengers  afterwards  took  passage  on 
board  the  barque  Jane,  of  Somerset,  for  Liberia. 

Christiana  Gilmour,  die  young  Scotch  woman  who 
was  demanded  under  the  new  treaty  with  England,  on 
the  charge  of  having  murdered  Ivr  husband,  arrived  ai 
Liverpool,  in  die  packet  ship  Liverpool,  on  Monday,  the 
12ili  ult.  She  was  confined  iu  the  Bridewell  during  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  took  her  departure  for  Glasgow. 

Deaths.  At  New  York  during  the  last  week  153,  of 
which  49  were  under  one  year  of  age,  and  28  died  of 
consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  101;  of  which  36  were  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  one  was  between  1 00  and  110  years; 
14  died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  55,  of  which  14  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  9 were  free  colored,  and  3 slaves;  5 died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Charleston , S C.  the  week  ending  24th  ult.  3 white 
adults,  4 colored  adulis  and  1 colored  cluid — lotal  8. 

William  A.  Butler,  esq.,  lato  United  Slates  consul  ai 
Nicaragua,  Central  America,  died  on  the  26th  ultimo, 
on  board  the  schooner  Ursula,  on  his  passage  home  Irom 
St.  Juan, 

The  Albany  papers  announce  the  death  on  the  3d 
inst.  of  James  Vunderpool  for  many  years  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York.  The  usual 
testimonies  of  respect  and  regret  were  obserued  by  the 
bar  of  the  state. 

The  venerable  Clarkson  Crolius,  sr.,  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
well  known  for  his  general  ability  and  sterling  integriiy, 
and  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
city,  died  on  the  4th  last.  [IV.  F.  Tribune. 

Earthquakes.  Two  slight  shocks  were  felt  at  Venice 
on  die  night  ot  the  22J  August.  By  an  arrival  at  Hali- 
fax we  learn  that  three  shocks  were  experienced  in  lat 
39,  ion.  93,  on  die  19th  Sept. 

Education.  Among  the  pupils  of  the  French  Uni- 
ve  -uy  are  youth  trom  Egypt,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  se- 
ven ot  the  Danubiun  provinces.  At  the  late  examina- 
ion  one  of  the  first  prizes  in  a college  was  awarded  to 
iho  son  of  a nobleman  of  Wallachiu.  1 


Election.  A few  refurnsonly  of  the-  election  in  Geor- 
gia have  reached  ns  Five  counties,  Richmond,  Warren, 
Taliaferro,  Chatham,  and  Baldwin,  give  Crawford, 
(whig,)  2,463.  Cooper,  (V.  B.)  1,585 — being  a whig  gain 
of  434  votes. 

The  result  of  the  Maryland  election  is  further  ascer- 
tained. Worcester,  Somerset,  and  St.  Mary’s  counties, 
elect  all  wliigs,  and  Dorcester  two  and  two,  instead  of 
three  locos  arid  one  whig.  The  wbigs  will  have  a ma- 
jority of  12  in  the  house,  and  of  17  on  joint  ballot. 

General  Bertrand,  well  known  as  the  faithful  friend 
of  Napoleon  in  his  exile  and  misfortunes,  is  at  present 
on  a visit  to  the  United  States,  fie  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans from  Martinique,  and  was  received  with  general 
welcome  and  respici  by  its  citizens.  He  bas  since  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Louis,  and  was  at  last  dates  at  Smithlai’cl, 
in  Kentucky,  whence  it  is  said  he  will  proceed  to  visit 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay,  before  he  cotnes  aeruss 
to  the  seaboard. 

Naval.  The  United  States  ship  Delaware,  80,  Com- 
modore Morris,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, was  at  Naples  on  the  29th  of  August,  on  her  pas- 
sage to  Palermo.  All  well. 

The  Truxton,  U.  S.  brig  of  war,  has  taken  on  board, 
at  Constantinople,  the  remains  of  the  brave  and  lame  jt- 
ed  Commodore  Porter,  who  died  when  minister  irom 
ihe  United  States  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Tviixmi. 
proceeds  homewards  upon  her  special  and  melancholy 
mission  with  all  despatch. 

Peru.  News  has  been  received  'in  England  from 
Lima  to  June  16,  by  the  West  India  mail-steamei  Penh, 
at  which  date  Gen.  Vivanco  had  neen  displaced  from 
the  presidency  of  Peru  and  Gen.  Vidal  had  been  elect- 
ed in  his  siead. 

Santa  Fe  Robbers.  The  jury  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pre- 
fontajne,  tried  ai  Jefferson  city.  Mo.,  as  one  of  the  rob- 
bers of  Gharves,  retm  ned  a verdict  of  guilty,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy.  The  law  imposes  a fine  of$lU00, 
and  12  months  imprisonment. 

Steamers.  The  Caledonia  left  Boston  on  the  Dr  in- 
siant  with  eight  passengers  for  Halifax,  and  38  for  Liver- 
pool. 

A package  containing  165  letters  was  seized  on  board 
the  Caledonia,  before  leaving  Boston,  by  die  admiralty 
agent,  and  sent  to  the  post  office,  because  the  regulations 
require  all  letters  received  on  board,  to  pass  regularly 
through  the  post  office.  The  postage  to  the  place  of 
sailing,  must  also  be  paid,  or  they  will  not  be  forwarded. 

The  Spanish  government  are  said  to  have  given  tlieir 
patronage  to  a new  line  of  steamers,  about  to  be  establish- 
ed between  Havana  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  French  Mail  Steam  Ships.  The  Jownal  des  Debats 
states  dial  the  French  Transatlantic  steamers  will  begin 
to  ply  in  a few  months.  There  are  to  be  four  grand  lines 
anil  four  secondary  lines. 

The  first  grand  line  is  to  be  from  Havre  to  New  York ; 
the  second,  irom  Bordeaux  to  Martinique,  touching  at 
Corunna  and  me  Azores  in  the  outward  voyage  and 
returning  direct;  the  third,  from  Marseilles  to  Martini- 
que, touching  at  Barcelona,  Cadiz  and  Madeira,  in  the 
outward  vo)  age,  and  returning  direct;  the  fourth,  from 
St.  Nazaire  to  Rio  Janeiro,  touching  at  Lisbon,  Goree, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  return- 
ing direct. 

The  first  secondary  line  is  to  be  from  Martinique  to 
the  Havauah,  touching  at  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico, 
Cape  Hayden,  and  San-Yago  de  Cuba,  both  going  and 
returning;  the  second,  from  the  Havannh  to  New  Or- 
leans, touching  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.  Galveston,  and 
New  Orleans,  both  going  and  returning;  die  third,  from 
Martinique,  to  La  Guayra,  touching  at  Cbagres,  Cartlia- 
gena,  and  Santa  Martha,  on  the  outward  voyage,  arid 
returning  direct;  the  fourth  is  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the 
pons  of  T.a  Plata,  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  steamer  Queen,  belonging  to  the  Bristol  General 
Steam  Navigation  company,  and  running  between  Bris- 
tol and  Dublin,  was  totally  lost  on  the  2d  of  September, 
being  wrecked  in  a fog  on  the  northeastern  partofthe  Is- 
land of  Sliokham.  All  the  crew  and  passengers,  with  one 
exception,  were  saved. 

Temperance  Reform.  The  report  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  made  at  their  annual  meeting  at  N. 
York,  shows  the  following  immense  falling  in  thetm- 
portatfon  of  brandy,  wine,  and  gin  since  tile  last  year. 

1 lie  report  gives  the  importation  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1842  and  ol  1843  at  the  port  of  New  York: 


1842.  1843. 

Quarter  casks  of  brandy,  1,026  7 

Pipes  nf  brandy,  41  0 

Half  pipes  of  brandy,  2,034  38 

Butts  and  pipes  of  wine,  285  27 

Hoglisheads  and  half  pipes  of 
wine,  2,318  197 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels  of 
wine,  7,042  1,347 

Boxes  of  wine,  7,358  227 

Pipes  of  gin,  1,096  268 


21,200  2,111 


Tennessee.  The  legislature  met  on  Monday  week. 
The  session  will,  in  many  respects,  be  an  important  one 
— the  permanent  seat  of  government  is  to  be  established, 
senators  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
elected,  as  well  as  the  most  important  state  officers, 
namely,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  and  treasurer. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  reached  New  York  - . - 

on  the  7th  instant,  in  fourteen  days,  bringing  Liver-  must  venture  on  longer  flights;  j-oyalty,  depend  upon 


who  are  determined  to  have  as  much  motion  as  can 
possibly  be  accomplished  within  certain  fixed  limits 
of  space  and  time.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  party 
seems  to  be  whirling  backwards  and  forwards  like 
one  of  those  runners  who  have  engaged  to  pick  up 
one  by  one  so  many  stones  along  the  Hounslow  road 
and  drop  them  into  a given  basket.  On  Friday  their 
majesties  were  to  fly  from  Oslend  to  Bruges  and  back; 
on  Saturday,  via  Bruges,  to  Ghent  and  hack;  on  Mon- 
day, via  Ghent  and  Bruges,  to  Brussels.  On  Tuesday 
they  are  lu  proceed  without  any  further  oscillations 
to  Antwerp,  where,  on  Wednesday,  they  will  embark 
for  England  direct;  and  on  arriving  at  Brighton,  we 
hear  it  whispered  that  the  royal  yacht  will  be  direct- 
ed to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  start  after  dinner  tor 
Timbuctoo. 

Without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  last  state- 
ment, which,  we  should  mention,  is  only  a report,  and 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  received  on  any  unquestion- 
able authority,  we  must  allow  that  amidst  ail  our  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  royal  gallopading — 

“Medio  de  fonle  leporum 
“Surgit  amari  aliquid” — 

we  are  not  without  a certain  anxiety  as  to  its  possible 
results.  When  royalty  has  tried  its  wings,  royalty 


pool  dates  to  the  23d  September.  She  brought  150 


it,  will  not  hear  of  a denial.  To  the  Mediterranean 


passengers,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rev.  Bishop  1 roJ'a^y  really  must  go.  Nobody  who  keeps  a yacht 
Chubert  and  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Ogilhy,  British  vice  woulc  dream  of  not  going  to  the  Mediterranean — 
consul  for  the  nort  of  Charleston.  Royalty  has  never  seen  the  “blue  skies  of  the  south” 


consul  for  the  port  of  Charleston. 

The  overland  mail  from  India,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  beyond  its  time. 


Royalty 

— an  ignorance  positively  unendurable — not  a soul  at 
the  Court  who  has  not  seen  them — royalty  alone  ex- 


Ex-President  Boyer,  of  St.  Domingo,  his  wife  and  cept—  royalty,  we  say,  must  go  to  the  Mediterranean 
suite,  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  I9th  of  Sept.  —must  touch  at  its  own  possessions  at  Gibraltar,  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  British  minister  at  Bogota  died  Malta>  aod  Corfu— must  pay  a week’s  visit  to  Flo-!  pated,  in  well  informed  quarters,  that  it  will  be  im- 

i ..I  r*  ® ^ ronoa  on/1  M n islnc  m iit-f  1 y.  1-  r.  1 /"TV  ..  n » I nncciklo  to  vvnmin  f k/i  nllnrrnli/<^r.  l- J _ 


there  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  party  ariived  at  Antwerp 
on  the  J 9th  by  railway,  aceompanieu  by  King  Leo-  , , 

pold  and  his  Queen.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  Ca- 1 tAe?1d  ,lle  a!jUirlrm  gaieties  of  King  Otho  at  Athens.— 
thedral,  and  the  London  papers  take  care  to  inform 


visit.  10  r io- ! 
rence  and  Naples — must  look  at  Genoa — pay  an  un 
ceremonious  call  on  General  What’s-his-name?  at 
Algeria — leave  a card  with  Abd-el-Kader — and  at- 


Ashley  would  die  of  it; — and  the  monster  Puseyism 
would  be  roused  into  a state  of  absolute  rampancy. 
Frightful,  but  too  possible  consummation  of  a royal 
pleasure  party.  No!  Perish  the  royal  yacht,  funnel, 
cordage,  paddles,  boiler,  captain,  and  seamen — per- 
ish the  royal  suite,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  stars  and 
garters,  flounces,  and  furbelows — perish  everything 
but  majesty  itself,  before  Protestant  England  re- 
ceives such  a disorganizing  blow  from  the  “Defender 
of”  its  “Faith.”  As  many  Sultans  as  you  please — 
but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  Protestant,  no  Pope  of 
Rome. 

But  our  zeal  has  put  us  out  of  breath, — we  forget 
where  we  are:  we  must  remember  and  remind  our 
readers,  who  doubtless  sympathize  with  our  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  is  not  yet 
announced — that  his  holiness  has  not  yet  offered  to 
introduce  new  and  commodious  fittings  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Happy  we,  if  we  have  contributed  our  mite 
to  avert  such  a consummation.  Happy,  if  we  succeed 
in  warning  our  loo  confiding  sovereign  of  the  dangers 
amidst  which  the  royal  bark  must  navigate  the  south- 
ern Seas.  Happy,  if  we  induce  her  to  venture  on  no 
Mediterranean  excursion,  without  first  assuring  her 
loving  and  anxious  subjects  of  her  fixed  determina- 
tion to  cut  the  Pope,  and  out  manoeuvre  the  Grand 
Turk. 

Mrs.  Gilaiour.  On  Thursday,  Mrs.  Gilmour  was 
taken  before  Sheriff  Campbell  for  examination  and 
continued  under  examination  till  a late  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  What  the  nature  of  her  declaration  may 
be  is  known  only  to  officials.  She  looks  well,  seems 
quite  cool  and  collected,  and  was  dressed  in  a black 
silk  gown  and  satin  bonnet.  It  is  confidently  antici- 


possible  to  prove  the  allegations  against  her,  so  as  to 
obtain  a conviction.  [Glasgow  Paper. 

Industrious  England.  The  proportion  of  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  Porter’s  sta- 


their  readers  that  while  the  Belgian  Queen  knelt  and 
whispered  a short  prayer,  Queen  Victoria  was  en- 
gaged in  the  inspection  of  the  carved  works-  upon 
the  prebendul  stalls.  After  this  caine  * Pr°- 

cession,  a vieit  to  t b-o-r ooo^»d.iy  -orooted  Statue  of  Rll- 
bens,  and  finally  dinner  at  the  palace.  The  town 
clock  was  illuminated  at  night.  At  one  o’clock,  on 
the  20th,  the  queen  embarked  on  board  the  royal 
yacht,  which  had  preceded  her  to  Antwerp,  and  ar- 
rived at  Woolwich  on  the  21st,,  and  (proceeded  at 
once  to  Windsor.  Her  excursion  must  have  been 
tolerably  expensive,  taking  her  donations  at  Eu  as 
the  criterion.  She  left  a thousand  guineas  there 
for  the  servants  alone,  besides  diamond  snuff  boxes, 
and  other  costly  cadeaux,  to  personages  of  higher 
standing. 

The  London  Times  thus  amuses  its  readers: 

Our  youthful  sovereign  appears  determined  to 
“keep  moving,”  as  the  policemen  say.  And  why- 
should  she  not?  Everybody  else  is  scampering  about 
for  their  long  vacation,  and  why  should  not  majesty? 
Especially  now  that  majesty  has  such  a very^nice 
new  steam  yacht,  which  distances  everything  else  on 
the  face  of  the  sea,  takes  mayors  and  corporations, 
burgomasters,  consuls,  and  aldermen  by  surprise,  bv 
the  rapidity  of  tier  movements,  and  with  a prophetic 
familiarity  drives  “right  into  the  Ostend  harbor,  as 
if  she  belonged  to  it.”  Indeed,  it  would  be  a cruel 
thing,  if  in  these  days  ol  velocity  sovereigns  were 
the  only  class  of  beings  who  were  to  remain  behind. 
Everything  else  marches  in  double  quick  time,  and  it 
would  be  luo  cruel  that  they  alone  should  he  tied  bv 
the  leg.  Indeed,  motion  has  long  since  begun  among 
minor  potentates.  King  Leopold  has  been  vibrating 
freely  h orn  Brussels  to  London,  from  London  to  Pa°- 
ris,  and  from  Paris  to  Brussels  back  again;  the  im- 
pulse has  gradually  communicated  itself  to  larger 
bodies.  To  say  nothing  of  Queens  Dowager  and  heirs 
apparent,  the  King  of  Prussia  has  found  his  way 
across  the  German  Ocean;  a tendency  to  personal 
interview  has  made  itself  perceptible  among  the 
mightier  -autocrats;  the  great  luminary  of  Russia 
has  enlarged  his  orbit,  carrying  with  him  a tail  of 
Cossacks  and  heavy  infantry;  at  last  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain,  too,  has  begun  to  revolve,  and 
seems  inclined  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  the  sur- 
passing vivacity  of  her  oscillations.  At  Brighton  she 
had  hardly  stopped  to  take  Sbreath,  when  we  heard 
of  her  being  on  the  wing  lor  Ostend;  and  the  piogram- 
me  her  motion  while  there  seems  that  of  a party 
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I All  very  simple,  pleasant,  and  improving.  But  then  tistics,  who  pass  their  time  without  applying  to  any 
comes  the  rub.  The  Pope  and  the  Grand  Turk! — gainful  operation  is  quite  inconsiderable.  Of  5,812,- 
What  animal  with  a pretence  to  reason  ever  coasted  276  males,  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at 
along  Italy  without  halting  at  Rome?  Who  could  , the  time  of  the  census  of  1831,  there  were  said  to  be 
thp  JEzaean  without  pressing  onward  to  Con-  | engaged  in  some  calling  or  profession  5,466,182,  a3 
stantincple?  But  then  the  Grand  Turk!  and  the  Pone!  follows:  in  agriculture,  2,470,111;  in  trade  and  man- 
Such  strange  fellows  these  Turks  are!  What  if  he  i ufactures,  1,888,768;  in  labor,  not  agriculture,  688,- 
look  her  majesty  in  his  arms,  and  began  kissing  her,  ! 588;  in  domestic  services,  132,811;  as  bankers,  cler- 
I ike  Louis  Philippe?  Just  the  kind  of  tiling  he’d  do.  j gymen.  professional  men,  &c.  275,904;  thus  leaving 
What  if  he  fell  in  love  with  her  outright?  Nothing ! unemployed  only  346,094,  or  rather  less  than  six  per 


more  probable.  And  what  could  possibly  be  done?!  cent.  °f  the  whole. 


[Examiner. 


j Why,  possibly,  something  might  be  done  for  British  I Ireland.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tions. He’s  not  hall  such  a deep  hand  as  the  king  ! tion,  September  18,  a Mr.  Connor  offered  the  Ibllow- 
! of  the  French,  and  ten  to  one  but  the  queers  might!  ing  resolution: 


get  a new  tariff  out  of  him,  if  she  played  her  cards 
well,  and  kept  her  eyes  open.  These  Turks  are 
monstrous  liberal  when  they  are  in  humor.  They 
think  nothing  of  half  a dozen  provinces — much  less  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  17[  per  cent,  upon  English  ca- 
licoes. So  perhaps  a visit  to  the  Sultan  might  not  be 
such  a bad  thing  after  all.  ’Tis’nt  as  if  Prmce  Albert 
would’l  he  there. 

But  then  the  Pope!  To  pass  by  Rome  would  he 
flatly  impossible;  and  where  would  he  the  good  of 
royalty’s  going  to  Rome  if  royalty  is  not  to  see  the 


“That  until  the  national  rights  of  self-legislation 
in  the  possession  of  our  own  Parliament,  and  of  a 
valuation  and  perpetuity  of  his  farm  to  the  tenant, 
ve  repealers  shall  pay  no  rent,  county  cess,  rent, 
charge,  tithe,  poor  rates,  or  any  other  charge  out  of 
land.” 

Mr.  John  O'Connell,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
could  not  agree  to  this,  and  begged  “his  friend”  to 
withdraw  it;  but  the  friend  sturdily  refused.  Some 
altercation  ensued,  Mr.  O’Connell  declaring  that  he 
would  not  put  the  resolution,  as  it  pledged  repealers 


lions?  And  if  royalty  is  to  see  the  lions,  think  of  to  do  what  would  be  in  violation  of  the  laws  'of  the 
the  announcements  which  it  would  become  our  pain-  land.  The  matter  then  dropped,  for  a lime,  but  sub- 


ful duty  to  promulgate! 

i'On,  Thursday,  being  the  day  of  the  assumption, 
her  majesty  attended  mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Palestrina’s  Grand  Missa  Canomca  was  per- 
formed by  his  holiness’s  choir  with  its  accustomed 
accuracy.  The  solos  were  executed  with  thrilling 
effect  by  Signori  Paoli,  Ventuni,  Rovedino,  and  Trom- 
bor  i.  The  Cardinal  Vicacio  officiated  at  the.  altar. 
The  ambassadors’  stalls  were  fitted  up  for  her  ma- 
jesty's reception  in  a style  of  unusual  taste  and  con- 
venience. Her  n ajesty  on  leaving  the  Chapel  was 
heard  to  congratulate  the  Holy  Father  on  the  comfort 
of  Hie  arrangements,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of 
his  choir.” 

Shocking  even  to  the  imagination!  Exeter  Hall 
would  be  in  convulsions; — the  Protestant  Association 
would,  like  a drunken  man,  be  frightened  into  its 
senses;— our  town  notorious  for  its  anti- popery  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  times  would  be  in  a 
slate  approacningderangeiiieiit; — Queen  Victoria  and 
her  suite  would  have  incurred  half  a dozen  praemuni- 
res or  more — (which  indeed,  would  not  so  much  sig- 
nify, the  punishment  being  dependent,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  upqn  the  royal  will  and  pleasure;)— Lord 


seauently  Mr.  Q’Coimeii  said  lie  felt  called  upon,  by 
Mr.  Connor’s  action,  to  offer  a aeries  of  resolutions, 
as  follows; 

“That  this  association  has  heard  with  horror  and 
indignation  the  doctrines  put  forward  by  Mr.  Connor 
respecting  the  payment  of  rent,  county  cess,  tithes, 
poor  rales,  or  rent  charge,  this  day,  in  the. attempt 
he  made  to  put  upon  the  books  a notice  plainly  and 
grossly  illegal,  and  directly  tending  to  create  and  en- 
courage criminal  outrage  and  violence  throughout 
the  country. 

“That  it  anything  can  add  to  those  feelings,  it  is 
the  consideration  of  the  time  Mr.  Connor  has  chosen 
for  making  such  remarks — a time  when  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  where  repeal  has  yet  made  little  progress, 
a violent  and  criminal  opposition  to  rents,  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  public  prints,  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself. 

“That  this  association  indignantly  rejects,  and  re- 
fuses to  insert  on  its  books,  or  to  allow  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained,  Mr.  Connor’s  motion;  and  that 
they  declare  that  all  who  put  forward  such  doctrines 
and  offer  such  advice  to  the  people  as  is  contained  in 
that  motion,  be  either  madmen  or  traitors  totheglorj- 
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eus  cause  of  repeal,  to  the  noble  people  who  support 
t U cause  and  old  Ireland.” 

The  resolutions  were  seconded,  when  another  scene 
occurred: 

Mr.  Connor  again  essayed  to  address  the  meeting 
amid  cries  of  “put  him  out,”  and  “strike  him  off,  he’s 
an  enemy  to  the  cause.”  He  said  he  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  Irishmen  to  hear  him,  while  he  refer- 
red to  the  extermination  of  tenants  by  landlords — 
(hear.)  I (continued  Mr.  Connor)  disclaim,  in  the 
most  distinct  terms,  association  wilh  any  individual 
in  giving  this  notice  of  motion — (hear.)  The  Qua- 
kers are  a peaceable  set,  and  they  have  adopted  a si- 
milar resolution  with  regard  to  tithes,  and  every 
thing  else:  therefore — 

Mr.  O’Connell  again  rose  to  order,  and  said  he 
would  hear  no  further  discussion  upon  the  subject; 
but  if  Mr.  Connor  regretted  having  brought  it  for- 
ward and  abandoned  it,  he  would  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  the  meeting;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  refused 
to  do  so,  and  persisted  in  disturbing  the  proceed- 
ings, he  (Mr.  O’Connell)  was  prepared  lo  adopt  suffi- 
cient means  to  prevent  its  discussion.  (Hear  and 
cheers.) 

Mr.  Connor  (with  vehemence) — T have  disclaimed 
any  connection  with  the  association  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and  by  it  I will  stand  or  fall. 
I am  fully  determined  as  to  how  I shall  act,  and  1 
will  not  flinch,  whether  I stand  or  fall.  (Renewed 
cries  of  “put  him  out  at  once,”  and  increased  confu- 
sion.) 

Mr.  O’Connell,  after  the  confusion  had  somewhat 
abated,  rose,  and  having  wilh  great  difficulty  obtain- 
ed a hearing,  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
felt  compelled  to  take  the  course  alluded  to  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  that  most  unpleasant  discussion — 
(uproar.)  He  was  constrained  to  adopt  it,  because 
Mr.  Connor  had  avowed  principles  which  they  ear- 
nestly disavowed,  and  persisted  in  pressing  them  in 
opposition  to  the  association — (hear,  hear.)  Having 
done  so,  he. could  not  be  considered  a member  of  the 
body;  therefore,  according  to  the  forms  and  rules  by 
which  their  proceedings  were  regulated,  he  begged 
leave  to  give  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  next  day 
of  meeting,  move  lhat  Mr.  Connor’s  name  (unless  he 
in  the  interim  disclaimed  the  sentiments  he  had  ex- 
pressed) should  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  associa- 
tion— (cheers.) 

Mr.  O'Neil  Daunt — I will  second  the  motion  for 
his  expulsion — (here  the  uproar  was  again  renewed, 
by  some  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  meeting 
should  be  adjourned.)^ 

Mr.  Connor  rose,  greatly  excited,  and  shouted  out, 

"I  Will  £0  to  UtctCli  in  owryxp'C'it  of  tliut  rooolulioil,  be- 
cause  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  are  m„6 
pat  ing  by  ihe  starving  people  of  Ireland;  they  are  not 
lo  famish  while  the  means  of  living  is  being  (bus  taken 
from  them” — (the  scene  which  took  place  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  could  not  be  accurately  de- 
scribed; several  persons  endeavoring  to  address  the 
meeting,  calling  for  “order,”  and  others  clamoring 
for  the  summary  ejectment  of  Mr.  Connor  from  the 
room.) 

Mr.  Connor — I acted  on  the  doctrine  myself,  and 
allowed  my  property  to  be  sold  sooner  Ilian  flinch 
from  it.  Next  summer,  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  vvili  be  starved  out  by  the  want  of  those 
crops. 

(Here  the  entire  assembly  called  lo  have  the  speak- 
er put  out.) 

The  chairman  put  the  question  for  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  which  were  earned  unanimously. 

India  mail.  The  delay  of  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
dia mail  is  conjecturaily  accounted  for  as  follows: — 
“It  appears  that  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  south- 
west winds,  blow  w ilh  great  violence  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  six  successive  mi  n'lis  of  the  year,  (be- 
ginning in  April,)  frequently  cauung  a sea  as  heavy 
as  that  in  the  Atlantic  during  a “northwester. i)-  — 
During  their  continuance  it  has  been  cuslomary  for 
steamers  coming  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  in  order  to 
gain  easier  head  against  these  winds,  to  make 
a long  lack  to  the  southward,  where  the  monsoons 
are  light,  (in  place  of  stretching  right  across  the 
Arabian  Sea;)  then  to  cross  westward!),  towards  the 
African  coasl;  and,  finally,  to  proceed  northward  to 
Aden,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  course, 
though  circuitous,  was  considered  the  smest  for 
steamers  that  were  until  recently  on  the  station,  and 
which  were  not  of  very  large  heavy  burthen  or  pow- 
er. Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  some  time 
ago  by  steamers  to  cross  direct  to  Aden  in  the  face 
of  the  monsoon;  but  they  failed — one  of  them  (the 
Jimiramis,  if  we  mistake  not)  from  her  fuel  becom- 
ing exhausted;  and  another  from  some  casualty  to 
her  machinery, — in  either  of  which  cases  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  up  helm  and  run  back  before 
.he  wind.  Now,  it  is  knowa  that  a new  and  fflwe, 


powerful  steamship  than  those  hitherto,  employed, 
lately  arrived  at  Bombay,  the  sleam-fi  igafe  MemnoU 
j!  the  same  size  am!  power  as  our  Halifax  and  Bos- 
ton mail  ships — namely  1,200  tons  burthen,  with  400 
horse  power  engines.  Accounts  have  been  received 
that  this  vvas  the  vessel  appointed  to  bring  the  mails, 
now  due,  from  Bombay;  and  that  the  commander  had 
expressed  his  confidence  in  her  capability  to  make 
the  passage  to  Aden  by  a direct  course  against  the 
head  winds,  and  his  determination  to  attempt  it. — 
That  he  did  so,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable; and  that  he  failed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  that  balked  his  predecessors  in  the  same  ad- 
venture, is  equally  so.  But  a breakage  in  the  engine 
room,  or  a want  of  fuel  would  by  no  means  involve 
the  safety  of  .those  on  board;  and  we  strongly  con- 
jecture, that  after  gelling  well  over  to  the  African 
shore,  he  found  from  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
named,  or  a combination  of  both,  that  he  had  no  re- 
source but  to  return.  Even  if  he  had  reached  with- 
in 20  miles  of  Aden,  or  any  other  point  in  Africa, 
that  necessity  would  have  been  the  same,  as  he  could 
find  no  steam  tug  to  assist  him  to  port  in  the  lonely 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  would  be  no- 

■ thing  for  him  but  to  set  sail  and  return  to  the  Hindos- 
tan  side.  And,  as  the  distance  is  great,  and  he  would 
himself  carry  the  news  of  his  misfortune,  the  pro- 
bability is  lhat  we  shall  have  no  mail  until  the  next 
be  due.” 

Col.  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly.  A letter 
from  Constantinople  slates,  that  “the  impression  is 
every  day  gaining  ground  in  this  place,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Sloddart  and  Captain 
i Conolly,  at  Bokhara  is  altogether  unfounded  in  fact. 

| Ail  the  Hajjis  who  pass  through  Constantinople,  on 
| their  way  to  Mecca,  agree  in  contradicting  this  story, 
and  state  that  though  incarcerated,  these  gentlemen 
are  still  alive.  On  Thursday  last  a meeting  took 
place  in  London,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  ef- 
forts should  instantly  be  made  to  ascertain  the  fate 
| of  these  two  officers;  that  a committee  be  authorised 
| to  communicate  forthwith  wilh  the  government,  in 
order  still,  il  possible,  to  secure  their  interference; 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  that,  to  send  out  Dr. 

! Wolff  for  the  purpose;  a handsome  subscription  lias 
already  been  entered  into.  - 

FRANCE. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a long  report  made 
by  the  minister  of  marine,  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  marine  and  the  colonies: 

The  minister  states  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  there  was  a deficit  on  the  resources  for  the 
I m ai  tenance  of  Ihe  navy  of  2,763,0001'.  on.  the  ma- 
terial, and  of  214,0001'.  for  the,  works  _reiaii--» 
tillery.  According  to  the  budget,  says  the  minister, 
mere  were  to  be  16-1  ships  of  different  classes,  viz: 
140  armed,  22  en  disponibilite,  and  two  in  commission. 
The  effective,  however,  has,  he  adds,  been  always 
beyond  this  number,  and  is  still  207,  of  which  there 
are  192armed  instead  of  140.  He  recommends  that 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  nunuer  of  armed 
vessels. 

The  excess  of  expenditure  for  1843,  resulting  from 
the  increase  to  which  he  alludes,  is  estimated  by  him 
at  5,600,0001.  The  minister  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  fitting  out  of  18  trans-Atlantic  packets  is  pro- 
ceeding with  activity,  and  that  they  are  all  to  be 
'completed  in  the  present  year.  The  sum  voted  for 
I them  in  1840  was  23,000, nOO-f.,  but  the  real  cost  will 
be  29,y54,470f.,  being  an  excess  of  1,554,4701.  inde- 
! peridently  of  a sum  of  481,5091'.,  unprovided  for, 
making  a deficit  of  2,U46,0UUi’.  The  total  amount 
required  to  square  the  credits  of  1343  with  the  ex- 
penditure is  stated  to  be  13,163,0001.,  viz:  deficit  in 
the  provisions  of  the  budget 2,87  7,000;  excess  of  the 
armaments  5,600,000,  completion  of  the  trails  At- 
lantic packets  2,U46,000f.  and  war  steamers  for 

■ Senegal  140,0001.,  and  this  sum,  observes  the  m in  is- 
i ter,  will  not  give  any  addition  to  the  stores,  which 

are  considerably  reduced  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
credits  of  late  years. 

i J 

The  naval  force  for  China  consists  of  five  vessels 
i viz:  two  frigates  and  three  corvettes,  two  of  which 
[ are  already  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  exlra  expense 
occasioned  by  this  mission,  for  the  year  1843,  is  es- 
timated at  1,700,0001'.  The  next  items  are  for  the 
Lraiis-Atlantie  steamers,  the  iron  steamers  for  Sene- 
gal, amounting,  as  above  given,  to  4,586,0001'.,  mak- 
ing with  the  Chinese  mission  a total  of  6,d86,000f. 
The  minister  observes  that,  as  the  packet  service  is 
: a pressing  one,  like  that  of  the  mission  to  China,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  lhat  means  should  be  taken 
to  meet  this  expenditure.  The  minister  concludes 
by  requesting  his  majesty  to  sanction  the  projects  of 
ordonnances  which  lie  proposes  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  s mis  required,  and  by  staling  that  it  is 
; his  intention,  m another  report,  to  propose  a credit  of . 
two  millions  in  favor  of  the  naval  establishments  of 
, Guaduloupe.  The  report  has  been  approved  by  the 


king,  and  consequently  the  ordonnances  proposed  by 
the  rnindKcrs  will  be. promulgated. 

"’file  French  government  is  apparently  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  come  in  for  a share  of  the 
trade  with  China  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer wjfees,  under  date  of  15ih  ult: 

P^^Jrations  continue  here,  manifold  and  grand, 
foiJWVench  mission  to  China,  of  which,  however, 
in^Jofmierce— half-Radical  paper — ventures  to  pre- 
dict argumentatively  the  utter  failure.  We  have 
from  the  government  a detailed  exposition  of  the 
trade  of  the  Celestial  empire,  and  a circular  from 
the  “Chino  Parisial  Assembly”  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  inviting  them  to  deposite  at  the  bu- 
reau specimens  of  superior  French  merchandise, 
which  the  government  has  undertaken  to  transmit  at 
the  expense  of  the  treasury.  Factories  are  to  be 
established  in  China, .which  shall  be  particularly  in- 
structed to  promote  the  consumption  of  Paris  arti- 
cles: the  three  delegates  of  French  commerce,  as- 
sociated with  the  mission,  have  been  chosen,  not 
geographically,  but  by  products — tissues,  i vines  and 
Paris  fabrics . A large  collection  of  Royal  presents 
for  the  Chinese  rulers  and  dignitaries  lias  been  re- 
marked in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
French  trade  with  China  has  always  been  insignifi- 
cant and  treated  hitherto  with  indifference. 

ITALY. 

A letter  from  Rome,  dated  August  30,  in  the 
German  National  Gazette,  contains  the  following: 
“Yesterday  evening,  when  the  Corso  was  full,  a 
great  number  of  proclamations  were  distributed,  at- 
tacking very  violently  the  system  of  the  Pontifical 
administration,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  rouse 
up  from  their  apathy.  Several  arrests  have  taken 
place,  but  as  no  sort  of  disturbance  has  occurred,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  matter  went  no  farther.” 

Letters  from  Modena  state  that  an  anonymous 
proclamation  had  been  circulated  in  all  the  princi 
pal  towns  in  Italy,  calling  on  the  people  to  throw  off" 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  stating  lhat  some  of  the 
principal  nobility  were  ready  to  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  Several  pamphlets  of 
the  same  nature,  printed  at  Marseilles  and  Malta, 
have  been  also  pul  surreptitiously  into  circulation. 
The  Austrian  garrisons  of  Rovigo  and  Verona  have 
received  considerable  reinforcements. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid  letters  to  September  16th  evince  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  public  mind.  The  report  was,  that 
the  ministry,  unable  to  reduce  Catalonia,  had  de- 
manded French  intervention.  All  the  troops  in 
Ainhri-uoto.,  Tad  been  ordered  in  the  direction  of  Va- 
lencia and  Barcelona.  Concha  was  tn  lake  the 
command  in  Catalonia.  Scarcely  a single  capitalist 
attended  the  second  meeting  called  by  Senor  Sala- 
manca to  consider  his  loan. 

From  all  accounts  the  greatest  confusion  prevail- 
ed in  Catalonia,  and  almost  every  town  of  note  was 
up  in  arms  against  the  government. 

Madrid , Sept.  12th.  The  “insurrection”  has  not 
yet  broken  out  in  Madrid,  and  this  is  all  that  can  he 
said  at  present  for  the  peace  of  the  capital.  The 
military  authorities  are  nightly  patrolling  and  mak- 
ing domiciliary  visits  in  suspicious  quarters. 

TURKEY. 

Execution  of  a Christian  at  Constantinople. 
Constantinople , Jlug.  23.  A short  distance  from 
w'hcre  I am  now  writing  lies  the  headless  trunk  of  a 
man  who  has  just  been  decapitaled,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  professing  the  faith  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  He-was  an  Armenian  by  birth, 
and  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  in  an  evil 
hour,  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  as  it  is 
said,  he  renounced  his  religion  and  became  a Mus- 
selman. 

He  had  no  sooner  received  possession  of  h is  mind 
than  he  saw  the  madness  of  the  step  lie  had  taken, 
and  embracing  the  first  opportunity  he  fled  to 
Greece.  How  long  he  remained  there  I do  not 
know;  but,  assuming  the  European  cross,  he  ieturn- 
ed  to  this  city,  where  he  was  soon  recognized  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
threats  and  promises  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the 
faith  of  the  false  prophet,  hut  in  vain.  He  was,  on 
several  different  occasions,  led  out  in  chains  to  diffe- 
rent partsof  the  city  for  execution,  and  with  the 
sword  of  the  executioner  drawn  over  his  head,  he 
vvas  required  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion  and 
believe  in  Mohammed;  hut  lie  resolutely  persisted 
in  declaring  that  he  was  ready  lo  die  rather  than  de- 
ny Christ.  He  was  executed  ir.  his  European  dress, 
and  after  decapitation,  the  head,  ivith  a Frank  cup 
xxpon  it,  was  placed  between  Ihe  legs.  It  is  a public 
and  most  outrageous  insult  upon  all  Christian  na- 
tions. Every  European  here  feels  the  indignity,  but 
yet  no  one  seems  to  know  what  is  the  proper  reme- 
dy- 
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CHINA. 

Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Doily  Advertiser.  U. 
S.  ship  Constellation,  Manilla  bay,  May  6th,  1S43. 
AVe  left  Macao  Roads  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
ultimo,  and  anchored  in  this  port  about  midnight  of 
the  30th.  It  is  generally  understood  that  we  are  now 
bound  homeward.. 

Just  before  leavingChina,-  the  Commander  address- 
ed a somewhat  long  communication  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Canton,  relative  to  American  affairs  and  interests. 
The  Viceroy  is  said  to  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Americans  will  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other 
foreigners,  without  the  necessity  of  treaty  stipulations 
and  reiterates  the  assurance  that  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  for  damages  sustained  in  the  December  riot 
at  Canton  shall  be  promptly  paid  at  the  stipulated 
time. 

Hitherto  the  Commodore’s  communications  have 
generally  been  received  by  a Chinese  officer  des- 
patched from  the  city  for  that  purpose  at  the  Consoo 
House,  or  office  of  the  Hong  Merchants,  or  at  the 
American  Consulate. 

On  this  occasion,  Licutenat  R.,  the  bearer  of  the 
communication,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  city 
gates,  and  there  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  enter  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Viceroy  in  person. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  city  gates  he  was  directed  to 
return  and  forward  the  communication  through  the 
Hong  Merchants.  This  was  of  course  contrary  to  his 
instructions,  and  he  was  therefore  invited  to  the  near- 
est government  office,  just  within  the  gates,  where,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  proper  officer,  he  delivered  the  com- 
modore’s card,  and  stated  the  objects  of  his  visit. 

The  governor  declined  admitting  him  into  his  pre- 
sence under  pretext  of  ill  health,  and  directed  that  it 
should  be  received  by  an  officer  of  a rank  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  to  that  of  colonel,  to  whom:  it  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered.  The  streets  in  the  vicinity  and 
through  which  Lieutenant  R.  had  to  pass  on  his  re- 
turn, were  thronged  with  natives,  eagerly  curious  to 
see  the  foreign  officer,  who,  with  his  waving  plume 
and  full  dress  uniform,  was  by  no  means  an  incon- 
spicuous object.  The  deportment  of  the  crowd  is  re- j 
presented  as  having  been  in  every  way  respectful. 

I was  informed  by  Mr.  Aleome,  the  Spanish  diplo- 
matic agent  resident  at  Macao,  that  the.  governor  of 
Canton  had  assured  him  that  the  same  privileges 
would  be  granted  to  that  nation  as  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Island;  and  I am  further  in- 
formed by  the  “secretary  of  marine  of  the  Philippine  ! 
Islands”  that  this  arrangement  includes  specifically 
privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  right  of  residence  at 
those  ports  to  which  foreigners  are  admitted. 

The  French  have  also  been  engaged  in  some  nego- 
tiations, but  I am  not  definitely  informed  of  the  re- 
sults; though  I presume  they  have  been  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  In  tick  now  lodging  one  of  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  agent,  the  term  “Piu,”  orj 
“petition”  was  used  to  the  Viceroy — who  was  Ho- 
med .ately  informed  that  neither  the  King  of  the 
French  nor  his  agents  designed  to  petition  fo.r  anv 
thing;  an  apology  was  promptly  tendered. 

That  a decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the  policy 
of  the  Celestials  is  quite  obvious.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  nevertheless,  that  the  “Viceroy”  or 
“governor”  of  Canton  is  but  a subordinate  authority; 
and  unless  his  doings  have  the  sanction  of  the  Empe- 
ror, the  central  government  will  have  the  power  to 
disavow  bis  proceedings.  i 

INDIA. 

From  New  Bedford  we  nave  files  of  the  Singapore 
Free  Press  to  Mav  4th,  also  files  of  the  Jav  i Cou- j 
rant.  Intelligence  had  been  received  from  Bombay) 
to  the  29lh  March,  and  from  Gen.  Napier’s  camp  to! 
the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Sir  Charles  Napier: 
was  about  to  march  for  Meerpore,  a place  25  coss ' 
from  Hydrabad,  where  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  j 
assembled  to  the  number  of  25,000;  but  it  was  thought) 
they  would  not  hazard  an  engagement.  Brigadier 
Manson  had  been  ordered  to  inspect  the  fort  at  Ah- 
mednugger,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  fit  to  be  employed 
as  a residence  of  the  Ameers  S.ude,  who  are  to  be  i 
sent  there  as  state  prisoners. 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  issued  a proclamation,  di- 
recting the  unserviceable  guns  taken  at  Hydrabad  to 
he  cast  into  a triumphal  column,  on  which  are  to  be 
mscrioed  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  arid  the 
officers,  &c.,  named  in  the  despatches. 

[JV.  F.  Conriir. 

HAYTI— CUBA. 

Designs  of  France.  Manifestations  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  French  government  towards  reassuming 
authprity  in  this  important  island,  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  distinct.  A pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished, written  by  Monttet,  obviously  with  the  view 
of  preparing  the  public  for  such  a movement.  He 
argues  the  necessity  of  European  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Hayti,  to  supply  the  assumed  incapacity  of 
the  inhabitants  for  self-government,  and  their  inabil- 
ity to  constitute  a nation  independent,  responsible 


for  its  acts,  and  possessing  stable  institutions  and 
power  to  command-  respect.  In  the  space  of  half  a 
century,  according  to  this  author’s  statements,  Hayti 
has  essayed  every  form  of  government  — monarchy, 
dictatorship,  empire,  republic,  a Presidency  for  years 
and  for  life — and  has  utterly  failed  in  establishing 
social  order,  and  in  affording  protection  to  those  in- 
dividual rights  and  privileges  which  society  is  insti- 
tuted to  secure.  “When  a French  writer  speaks- of 
the  necessity  of  European  intervention  he  generally 
means  French  interposition — and  such  is  the  mean- 
ing in  this  case.  Monttet,  the  writer  in  question, 
maintains  the  right  of  France  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  revolted  colony  once  under  French  con- 
trol.” 

Whether  this  writer  is  correct  in  representing  the 
relapse  of  the  Haytians  towards  barbarism,  to  such 
an  extent,  is  certainly  a matter  of  some  doubt.  If 
change  in  the  form  of  their  government  is  to  be 
taken  as  proof  of  such  relapse,  the  parallel  between 
Hayti  and  France  itself,  might  be  run,  for  the  last 
half  a century,  without  the  latter  having  much  to 
boast  of  in  the  comparison.  That  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  exports, — and  possibly  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Island,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  but 
this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  if  they 
ship  less  of  particular  articles  from  the  Island,  such 
as  used  to  enrich  the  great  estate-holders,  by  ship- 
ping at  the  expense  of  hard  driven  slaves,  they  might 
now  be  producing  and  enjoying  a much  greater  varie- 
ty, and  living  Par  better  and  happier- 

The  evidences  of  a want  of  capacity  for  self-go- 
vernment, if  that  be  assumed  as  a sufficient  reason 
for  reverting  to.  the  yoke  of  European  dominion, 
would  certainly  apply  with  much  more  force  to  most 
of  the  South  American  republics  than  to  Hayti, — for 
the  latter  has  been  apparently  as  well  governed,  and 
has  maintained  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  far  more 
decidedly  than  any  one  of  those  republics. 

The  editor  of  the  American,  after  noticing  this  at- 
tempt on  Hayti,  adds,  “We  allude  to  this  subject, 
however,  to  connect  it  with  the  supposed  design  of 
Great  Britain  to  get  possession  of  Cuba.  France 
would  no  doubt  be  suffered  to  re-assert  her  right  of 
dominion  over  Hayti,  without  the  interference  of 
England  to  prevent  it,  provided  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba  were  allowed  to  pass  without  opposi- 
tion or  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  France.  As 
these  are  the  two  chief  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, such  an  arrangement  between  them,  affiseting 
two  distant  islands  only,  might  be  regarded  as  an  af- 
fair of  trade,  and  as  not  worthy  of  the  special  no- 
tice of  the  interior  Continental  powers.  Its  might  be 
well  enough,  however,  for  our  government  to  be 
somewhat  more  watchful  in  this  regard,  since- we  are 
very  particularly  concerned  »„  the  affairs  of  our 
West  india  neighbors.” 

In  the  Havana  Noticioso,  of  16th  ult.,"  under  the 
head  Official,  is  announced  the  removal  of  the  Cap- 
tain General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  (Valdes,)  and 
that  of  the  superintendent  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment (Larrua.)  The  former  has  given  up  the  com- 
mand to  General  Ulloaof  the  navy  department,  who 
will  be  in  possession  of  it  till  the  arrival  of  the  new 
one  named  (Don  Leopoldo  O’Donnell,)  who  is  ex- 
perted  from  Cadiz  in  tne  Spanish  frigate  Cortes, 
which  vessel  was  to  have  left  about  the  middle  of 
August  last;  and  the  latter  to  the  late  superintendent 
Don  Ciaudie  Marlines  de  Phillos,  Count  of  Villa- 
neuva,  who  was  hailed  by  the  immense  crowd  which 
filled  the  government  square. 

BERMUDA. 

Yellow  Fever.  The  fever  continues  to  rage 
alarmingly,  and  is  still  spreading.  The  rock  hospital 
is  crowded  with  victims,  and  on  the  22d  the  commis- 
sioner’s residence  was  converted  into  a hospital  fur 
the  convicts.  The  deaths  in  Ireland  Island  have  been 
58 — in  Si.  George’s  190.  In  Island  Ireland  over  300 
persons  were  lying  ill  of  the  dreadful  malady — but 
in  St.  George’s  the  fever  had  abated,  and  then  was 
every  appearance  that  it  would  speedily  disappear. 
MEXICO. 

The  brig  Port  Leon,  Captain  Johnson,  at  N York, 
brings  dates  from  Tobasco  to  the  8th  September. — 
The  yellow  fever  was  raging  fearfully  among  the 
Mexican  troops,  recently  arrived  from  Laguna.  It 
is  said  that  in  that  small  town  as  many  as  140  deaths 
had  occurred  in  a single  week  from  yellow  fever, 
averaging  twenty  per  day.  Some  of  the  last  detach- 
ment of  troops  (nearly  300,)  which  arrived  there 
from  Laguna,  were  the  most  destitute  and  miserable 
looking  beings  ever  beheld.  Those  who  were  sick 
were  huddled  together  in  one  part  of  the  hold  of  the 
Transport,  some  nearly  naked  and  others  dying. — 
There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  increase  or 
decrease.of  the  fever,  though  it  however,  must  be  at 
its  height.  There  is  very  little  American  produce 
in  the  market.  Flour  is  scarce  and  the  demand  is 
small-r-rit  commands  from  $7  50  to  $9  per  barrel.— 


Hardly  any  of  a superior  quality  in  port.  There  were 
no  American  vessels  of  war  in  port,  and  but  two  or 
three  merchant  vessels. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  following  singular  account  is  copied  from  the 
Newfoundland  Post: 

“The  Sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.”  On  leav- 
ing the  harbor  of  St.  Mary’s  a short  time  since,  the 
people,  in  the  boat  saw  a large  red  chest  on  the  water, 
toward  which  they  directed  their  bort’s  course,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  chest.  This,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  corpse  of  a young 
and  beautiful  female,  clothed  in  a rich  silk  dress,  and 
having  three  solid  gold  rings  upon  her  fingers.  And 
this  was  all  that  could  be  learned  concerning  her; 
who  she  had  been,  or  the  circumstances  of  death,  re- 
main to  us  still  sealed;  it  is  most  likely,  however,  that 
the  fair  young  creature  had  died  at  sea,  and  her  body 
been  committed  to  the  waters  of  the  deep,  which  thus 
have  yielded  it  up  again. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  chest,  with 
the  body  in  it,  just  as  it  lay  when  first  opened,  was 
consigned  to  the  grave,  with  the  appropriate  and  so- 
lemn rites  of  Christian-  burial,  i,n  St.  Mary’s. 

Papers  from  Prince  Edward’s  Island  give  an  ac- 
count as  a serious  collision  between  a detachment 
of  the  rifle  brigade,  stationed  there,  and1  a large  body 
of  the  inhabitants — the  latter,  it  is.  said,  being  the 
assailants,  and  without  provocation.  The  soldiers 
retreated  in  good  order,  but  at -length  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  on.&  of  them,  struck  down  by  a blow  from 
a stone,  whereupon  the  word  was  given  to  charge  and 
cut  their  way  through,  which  was  done,  several  of  the 
mob  receiving  severe  wounds. 


NATIONAL.  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENT. 

We  learn  that  Robert  Wickliffe,  Jr.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  unsuccessful  competitor  of  Mr.  Garrett 
Davis  for  congress,  has  received  from  the  president 
the  appointment  of  charge  d’affaires  to  Sardinia. 

[JVt tl.  But.  Oct.  10. 

The_  Boston  papers  have  a rumor  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is  to  receive  from  Mr.  Tyler  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  France. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Minister  at  Ma  drid.  We  are 
happy  to  see,  by  a letter  from  Paris  dated  on  the  20th 
ult.  that  Mr.  Irving,  our  minister  to  Spain,  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  at  Madrid,  has  sufficiently  recover- 
ed to  make  a visit  to  France  for  llie  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  arrived  at  Versailles  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, where,  and  in  Paris,  he  was  expected  to  pass 
several  weeks.  [ National  Iiitelli<renrer. 

TREASURY  NOTES  FOR  CIRCULATION 

This,  new  issue  we  are  told  is  predicated  upon  the 
act  of  congress  of  March  3,  1843,  which  provides 
that  when  any  of  the  treasury  notes  then  outstanding 
shall  be  redeemed,  at  any  time  before  (be  1st  of  July, 
1844,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  “may  cause  other 
notes  to  the  same  amount  to  be  issued,  in  place  of 
such  as  may  b.e  redeemed  under  the  limitations  and 
other  provisions  of  the  respective  acts  by  which  said 
notes  were  originally  authorized  and  issued.” 

The  limilationaunder  which  the  outstanding  notes 
were  issued  are  that  they  should,  not  be  of  a denomi- 
nation of  less  than  fifty  dollars;  and  should  bear  in- 
terest at  a rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  government  as  we  understand  it,  from 
the  Madisonian,  to  make  the  new  issue  at  a merely 
nominal  rate  of  interest.  They  are  to  be  converti- 
ble into  coin;  they  will  be  purchased  at  par  at  the  de- 
positories of  the  treasury  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  will  be  exchanged  at  other  depositories  and  at 
the  land  offices  and  custom-houses,  for  coin.  ‘The 
Madisonian  has  these  remarks: 

“For  some  years  the  government  has  been  exposed 
to  great  hazard,  delay,  and  expense,  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  specie  to  the  remote  posts  of  the  Union 
where  its  disbursements  are  made  All  these  could 
be  obviated  by  the  employment  of  treasury  notes  of 
a low  denomination,  which  could  be  remitted  with 
perfect  safety  by  the  ordinary  means  to  the  disbur- 
sing agents.  In  fact,  applications  for  such  notes  by 
those  agents  have  been  frequent.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  determined  for  the  present  to  issue  them  of  the 
denomination  of  fifty  dollars,” 

It  appears  that  there  are  now  some  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  treasury  notes  upon  which  all  interest  has 
ceased,  still  in  circulation;  and  notwithstanding  the 
official  notices  inviting  their  return,  they  are  kept  out 
and  constantly  used  for  purposes  of  remittance. 

How  this  new  issue  is  to  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  act,  we  remain  at  a loss  to 
conceive.  That  the  authority  to  issue  a paper  cur- 
rency to  the  extent  of  public  requirements  for  such  a 
currency,  would  be  an  exceedingly  convenient  appen- 
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fir.ee  to  the  executive  power,  no-one  ever  doubted  | 
f. . r a moment.  That  it  would  be  judicious  to  rn  j 

executive  let  whoever  might  be  m audio-  nor 


1 was  info 


"d  by 


trust 

rily,  with  such  a power  of  controlling,  regulating, 
e xpamling,  or  contracting  at  pleasure  the  circulating 
medium  of  tiie  country,  remains  to  be,  as  it  always 
lias  been  and  ought  to'be.a  very  grave  question,  and 
will  no  doubt  attract  the  early  attention  of  congress 
which  will  be  in  session  in  seven  weeks. 

ONTANAGON  MASS  OF  NATIVE  COPPER 
At  a staled  meeting  of  the  National  Institute,  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Porter,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  insti- 


same  privi- 
i-;  to  Great 
fur- 


. Alcorne,  the 

anion  had  assured  him  that,  tin 
ieges  would  be  granted  to  that  nation 
Britain,  with  exception  of  an  Island;  and  I am 
ther  informed  bv  the  ‘‘Secretary  of  Manns  for  the 
Philippine  Islands”  that  this  arrangement  includes 
specifically  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  right  of 
residence  at  those  ports  to  which  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted. 

The  French  have  also  been  engaged  in  some  nego- 
tiations, but  1 am  not  definitely  informed  of  the  re- 
sults though  I presume  lhat  they  have  been  at  least 


Haute,  being  nearly  §110  099.  Tin 

bridging 

anti 

masonary  required  on  that  she 

rt  section 

wiii 

cost,  in  add  it  ion  about  §5.>U  JDO — oak 

ting  -those 

t wo 

miles  alone  of  the  road  figure  up  to  the  t 
dollars  a mile- 

.ime  of  331 

).UGQ 

file  a verage  cost  of  the  road  in  Ohio 

is  §11 ,00! 

) per 

miie.  For  the  unfinished  portttm  t! 

:e  in 

Ohio  is $14,000,  Indiana  $21,000,  and  Illinois  §‘24.000. 
About  one-half  the  cost  in  Ohio  was  for  macadamiz- 
ing, one-fourth  for  bridges  and  masonry,  and  one- 
quarter  for  opening  arid  grading. 

Of  the  finished  portion  of  the  road,  131  miles  lie  in 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  171  miles  in  Ohio;  9 miles 


partially  successful.  In  acknowledging  one  of  the  | in  Indiana;  and  29  in  Illinois 
he  French  agent,  the  term ‘Pin,’ | 

CAR! 


TING  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

The  Salem  Register  exnresses  itscl f in  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  relation  to  t lie  statement  recently  made 
That  a decided  change  had  taken  placejn  the  po-  1 ;n  a New  York  paper  lhat  a large  quantity  of  carpet- 


tute,  being  in  the  chair,  reported  verbally  to  the  j communications  of  the  French  agent,  the  term ‘Pin,’ 
meeting  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  j or  ‘petition’  was  used  by  the  Viceroy— who  was  iin- 
the  celebrated  mass  of  native  copper  of  the  Ontana- 1 mediately  informed  that  neither  the  King  of  the 
gon,  heretofore  not. red  in  this  paper,  was  probably  ; French  nor  his  agents  designed  to  petition  for  any 
now  on  its  way  to  Washington  for  the  National  In-  ( thing;  an  apology  was  promptly  rendered. 

stitute.  A letter  from  Genera]  Cunningham,  agent!  ^ r_. 

for  the  mineral  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  on  Lake  Su- 1 1 icy  of  the  Celestials  is  quite  obvious.  But  it  must  ;r,g  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
perior,  of  the  28th  of  August,  had  informed  ihe  de-  ! be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  the  “Viceroy”  or  j )ia(]  t,een  ordered* from  England: 
partinent  that  it  had  been  removed  from  its  location  , “Governor”  of  Canton  is  but  a subordinate  authori-  j not  the  above  announcement  disgraceful,  and  an 
on  ( he  Ontanagon  river,  and  was  then  on  the  shore  ty ; and  unless  his  doings  have  the  sanction  of  the  j jngu|t  to  the  country?  Are  there  no  carpets  made  in 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  had  been  removed  from  its  Emperor,  the  central  government  will  have  the  power . America,  fit  to  be  trodden  upon  by  the  representa- 
bed  by  means  of  a temporary  railway  to  the  Ontana-  to  disavow  his  proceedings.  ! lives  of  the  American  people?  Will  the  people  feel 

gon,  below  the  forks,  and  thence  transported  on  a At  this  port  the  cholera  has  prevailed  for  some  j honored  to  see  the  floors  of  their  National  Capitol 
scow  to  the  lake.  This  removal  had  been  effected  ; time  past,  principally  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  | covered  with  Brussels  carpeting—  the  production  of 
by  Mr.  Eldred.  who  claimed  the  copper  under  an  the  native  population.  It  is  said  to  be  abating  some-  ; foreign  workmen?  Will  they  be  pleased  to  have  the 
alleged  purchase  of  the  Indians,  with  the  aid  of  a what,  and  to  be  a comparatively  mild  form  of  this  public  money  sent  out  of  the  country  to  encourage 
large  number  of  men,  who  had  either  engaged  or  ; terrible  scourge  of  the  East.  foreigners,  in  disparagement  of  the  skill  of  their  own 

volunteered  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  its  transpor- ! We  are  anchored  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  artisans,  when  it  ought  to  be  spent  for  the  encourage- 
tation.  The  department  did  not  recognize  the  pur- 1 and  many  precautions  have- been  taken.  No  officers,  j n)ent  and  protectien  of  American  genius  and  indus- 
chase  from  the  Indians,  if  any  such  had  been  made,  exceptthe  Commodore  and  Purser,  have  been  allow-  try?  We  know  not  who  is  responsible  for  this  insult 
and  had  directed  the  agent  to  lake  possession  of  it  ed  to  visit  the  shore,  and  no  fruit,  except  in  one  in-  to  the  country;  but  whoever  lie  or  they  may  be,  ban- 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  transport  it  to  Fort  stance  for  the  hospital  department,  has  been  permit- . jshment  would  be  but  a just  punishment  for  the  of- 
Brody,  at  Saultde  St.  Marie,  w hence  the  Secretary  ted  to  come  on  board.  j fence. 

of  the  Treasury  had  directed  a revenue  cutler  to  Until  last  evening  we  escaped  the  disease.  Since;  Not  only  are  our  industrious  artizans  insulted  by 
ti ansport  it  to  Buffalo,  at  which  place  the  quarter-  lhat  time  we  have  had  four  cases,  two  of  which  this  transaction,  but  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
ma-Ur’s  department  would  lake  charge  and  trails-  have  already  proved  fatal.  We  shall  get  under  way,  [nw^  has  been  violated.  In  1826,  Congress  enacted  a 
port  it  to  this  place.  The  weight  of  the  mass,  Mr.  and  stand  oufeanto  the  bay  in  a few  hours,  and  as  )avv  which  manifestly  intended  that  all  furniture  pur- 

""  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  settled,  probably  pro-  chased  for  the  public  buildings  should  be  as  far  as 
j ceed  lo  sea.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  T.  H.  P. 


Porter  staled,  was  probably  from  6,0U0  to  7,  .00 
pounds. 

The  agent  had  been  directed  to  make  to  those  who 
had  transported  it  to  the  lake  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the ir  labor  and  expense  in  so  doing,  although 
their  right  to  the  mass  of  copper  itself  was  altoge- 
ther denied,  as  it  belonged  to  the  government  of  the 

United  States.  Any  claim  to  the  ownership  must  be  0p  tfoc  Republic,”  stretch 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  congress  before  it  prom  Cumberland,  in  Mary 
would  be  recognised  by  ti ie  department.  1 - 

[Nat.  Int. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD.  A writer  in  the 


practicable,  of  American  or  domestic  manufacture. — 
Why  then  this  order  for  Brussels  carpeting,  when 
Lowell  or  Danvers,  or  Connecticut,  or  hundreds  of 
other  American  workmen,  could  furnish  specimens 


Buffalo  Commercial  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  American  skill  good  enough  for  any  body’s  use? 
of  this  great  work,  which  he  calls  “The  Appian  Way  The  administration  seems  lo  be  going  hack  to  Van 


filing  nearly  in  a straight  line  Buren  times  in  every  thing,  even  to  “Imperial 
aryland,  lo  the  Mississippi,  at  tons,”  “Imperial  Saxons,”  “Royal  Wiltons,” 


Wil- 

and 


St.  Louis,  levelling  hills  and  filling  up  valleys  with  “Brussels”  carpeting!  Well  may  we  exclaim  with 

embankments,  which  seem  the  work  of  Titans  Us  the  honest  and  much  slandered  Ogle— ‘Was  it.  not 

culverts  are  faced  with  cut  stone  of  the  best  work-  " ■practicable ” to  obtain  American  or  domestic  carpeting 

manship;  and  not  a trickling  rivulet  of  a few  inches  for  the  use  of  the  Representatives’  Hall?  No  gen- 

in  breadth,  or  a p p a !’u  11 1 U — h-HTing  slough  uccurs  in  its  Clernan  dare  aflirm  lhat.  Then  why  violate  the  line  in 

course,  for  which  ample  and  peripanent  sluice-ways  purchasing  foreign  carpets?  Are  there  no  carpets 

are  not  provided  at  a cost  in  each  individual  instance  made  in  the  United  States  of  texture  firm  enough, 

We  left  Macao  Roaiis  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  22d  ; that  would  erect  a common  bridge  overquite  a stream,  and  of  colors  sufficiently  gaudy,  to  please  the  eye  of 

ultimo,  and  anchored  in  this  port  about  midnight  of  i Its  bridges  are  most  superior  structures  built,  of  the  a “democratic  President?”  Are  American  weavers, 

the  30th.  It  is  generally  understood  that  we  are  now  ; best  materials,  and,  being  protected  from  Ihe  action  and  dyers,  and  manufacturers,  too  dull,  and  loo 

hound  homeward.  of  Ihe  elements  by  good  roofs,  will  last  for  several  stupid  to  make  a decent  republican  carpet?  Is  Ame- 

Just  before  leaving  China,  the  commander  address- ! generations.  The  piers  and  abutments  on  which  they  rican  wool  loo  coarse  or  too  line — too  long  or  too 
ed  a somewhat  long  communication  to  the  viceroy  of ; repose  are  of  cut  stone,  clamped  together  in  the  strong-  short,  that  American  mechanics  cannot  form  a carpet 


RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.  The  Boston  Daily 

Aiirc r-Lis—r  furtiitKoa  lK*>  falta-.t.-ii,^  infr  letter: 

United  States  ship  Constellation,  I 
Manilla  Bay , May  6lh.  1843. 


Canton,  relative  to  American  affairs  and  interests. 
The  viceroy  is  said  to  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Americans  will  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  fo- 
reigners, without  the  necessity  of  treaty  stipulations, 
arid  reiterates  the  assurance  that  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  for  damages  sustained  in  the  December  Riot 
at  Canton  shall  be  promptly  paid  at  the  stipulated 
time. 

Hitherto  the  commodore’s  communications  have 
generally  been  received  by  a Chinese  officer  despatch- 
ed from  the  city  for  that  purpose  at  the  Consoo 
House,  or  office  of  the  Hong  merchants,  or  at  the 
American  consulate. 

On  this  occasion,  Lieut.  R.  the  bearer  of  the  com- 
munication, was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  city  gales, 
and  there  ask  to  be  permitted  to  enter  and  deliver  it 
to  Ihe  viceroy  in  person. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  city  gates  he  was  directed  to 
return  and  forward  the  communication  through  the 
Plong  merchants.  This  was  of  course  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  and  he  was  therefore  invited  to 
the  nearest  government  office,  just  within  the  gates, 
where,  on  the  arrival  of  the  proper  officer,  lie  deli- 
vered the  commodore’s  card,  and  stated  tl>e  object  of 
bis  visit. 

The  Governor  declined  admitting  him  into  his 
presence  under  pretext  of  ill-health,  and  directed 
that  it  should  be  received  by  an  officer  of  a rank  cor- 
responding very  nearly  to  lhat  of  the  Colonel,  to 
whom  it  was  accordingly  delivered.  'The  streets  in 
the  vicinity  and  through  which  Lieutenant  R.  had  to 
pass  on  his  return,  were  thronged  with  natives,  ea- 
gerly curious  to  see  the  foreign  officer,  who,  with 
his  waving  plume  and  fuil  dress  uniform,  was  by  no 
means  an  inconspicuous  object.  The  deportment  of 
the  crowd  is  represented  as  having  been  in  every 
way  respectful. 


est  mariner. 


out  of  it  genteel  enough  for  domestic  feet  to  soil?- 


The  plan  of  bridging  adopted  on  this  road  is  uni- ! Why  ’does  John  Tyler  (or  whoever  else  had  the  or- 
forinly  that  of  parallel  arches  rising  on  each  side  to  dering  of  this  matter)  prefer  Royal  and  Imperial  IVil- 
a height  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor  tons,  and  Brussels , to  the  fabrics  of  our  own  counlry- 
of  the  bridge,  and  formed  by  stiff’ plank  placed  trans-  men?  Has  he  no  American  patriotism  to  call  to  his 
versely.  and  pinned  through  ami  through  at  each  aid,  and  to  shield  American  mechanics  from  this  di- 
point of  juxtaposition,  making  an  infinite  number  of  reet  insult  to  their  skill?  Can  lie  not  appreciate  the 
braces  in  all  directions,  and  rendering  the  sagging  or  feelings  of  honest  pride  that  would  swell  with  delight 
swaying  of  the  structure  almost  an  impossibility.—  the  heart  of  every  true-born  son  of  America,  at  be- 
The  bridge  over  whicli  the  national  road  crosses  the  holding  the  floors  and  the  walls  in  the  saloons  of  an 
Scioto,  at  Columbus,  is  one  of  the  best  built  on  the  American  Capitol  furnished  with  plain,  substantial, 
road,  and  although  of  great  span,  has  but  one  pier  in  American  manufactures?  Is  this  the  policy  proposed 
the  centre  to  sustain  the  wide-stretched  arch.  Yet  by  which  we  are  to  protect  domestic  industry  from 
when  heavily  loaded  teams  are  passing  over  it,  scarce  foreign  competition ? Vi  ill  he  adopt  the  strange  mode 
a perceptible  jar  is  felt,  such  is  Us  solidity.  j of  conferring  benebls  on  American  artisans  bv  trans- 

The  length  of  the  road  is  eight  hundred  miles,  of  porting  their  money  to  reviard  the  artisans  of  Eng- 
which  only  three  hundred  and  two  miles  of  continu-  land,  France,  Belgium,  and  Saxony?  What  will  the 
ous  macadamized  road,  from  Cumberland  to  Spring-  i American  wool  grower  say  to  tins  plan?  How  will 
field,  Ohio,  has  been  lolly  finished.  There  are  other  the  American  weaver  relish  that?  To  correct  and 
small  portions  macadamized  where  there  is  conside- ! punish  tins  outrage  against  American  sled  and  Arne- 
rable  local  travel.  rican  industry,  I reiy  with  lull  confidence  on  ihe 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Cum-  ! friends  and  patrons  of  American  manufactures  and 
berland  road  renders  its  cost  much  greater  than  that  mechanics.’ 
of  the  common  macadamized  turnpikes.  The  width  ■ 

of  its  location  is  eighty  feet;  of  the  graded  road  thir-  GREAT  GUN.  The  New  York  Express  says 
ty  feet;  the  track  macadamized  is  twenty  feet  w ide, ! that  Messrs.  L.  B.  Ward  & Co.  of  that  city  are  hain- 
and  covered  with  broken  limestone  to  the  depth  of  mering  out  an  immense  gun,  said  to  be  the  largest 
nine  inches.  In  many  instances,  pursuing  its  direct  wrought  iron  gun  in  the  world.  It  is  fourteen  feet 
unvarying  line,  hills  were  encountered,  through  which  I long,  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  and  weighs 
its  path  had  to  he  cut,  frequently  by  blasting  away  J thirty  thousand  pounds,  or  fifteen  tons.  The  Ex- 
the  solid  rock,  and  wide  deep  valleys  were  to  be  : press  adds; 

crossed,  rendering  very  long  and  heavy  embankments  i It  i-  made  forgovernment,  & will  be  placed  on  board 
indispensable.  As  a specimen  of  the.  extraordinary  ! the  Princeton  steamer,  Capt.  Stockton,  now  atPiiila- 
character  of  some  portions  of  the  work  mfly  be  ad- ; delphia.  This  extraordinary  gun  is  hammered  out 
cluced  the  estimated  cost  fur  a section  of  two  miles,  j with  a hammer  weighing  fifteen  thousand  pounds. — 
commencing  seventy-one  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  The  process  of  heating  and  hammering  such  an  i.n- 
ou  the  Wabash  bottom,  across  that  river  from  Terre  mense  shaft  is  wonderful.  The  machinery  for  placing 
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the  gun  in  the  furnace,  of  putting  it  on  the  anvil,  of 
turning,  cutting,  and  hammering,  are  so  complete, that 
il  is  moved  with  a precision  and  facility  truly  aston- 
ishing. Cast  iron  guns  of  this  size  and  larger,  are 
frequently  made,  but  no  attempt,  we  believe,  has 
ever  before  been  made  to  make  a gun  of  this  size 
from  wrought  iron.  It  is  calculated  that  the  strength 
and  power  of  this  piece,  when  finished,  will  carry  a 
ball  of  one  third  greater  weight,  and  one-fourth  "in- 
creased distance,  than  the  best  cast  iron  gun.  We 
have  before  given  an  account  of  a steamboat  shaft 
forged  at  this  foundry,  and  it  is  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion that  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
workshops  ol  Europe,  or  to  cast  iron,  for  any  work 
of  this  description,  even  of  the  largest  character.’ 

FLOUR  AND  WHEAT.  The  Albany  Argus 
gives  the  following  interesting  statement  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  great  Erie  canal  in  the  items  of 
Flour,  Wheat,  and  Merchandise: 

Comparative  statement  of  flour  and  wheat  shipped 
at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock  and  Oswego,  and  also  of  tl 


quantity  arrived  at 

: tide  water, 

to  the  1st  Oe 

:tober: 

Shipped 

at  Baffalo. 

At  Black  Rock. 

Flour,  bids. 

Wheat,  bus.  Flour. 

Wheat. 

1829 

195  025 

625  532 

35,691 

3,083 

1840 

465.362 

676,189 

75.613 

19,841 

184! 

496,712 

839,307 

98  407 

64,129 

1842 

435,474 

631,562 

73.490 

26  612 

1843 

644,846 

1,1 4 1,876 

73,902 

15,067 

Shipped  i 

at  Oswego. 

Arrived  at  tide  water. 

Flour. 

Wheat.  F 

lour,  bbls.  Wheat,  bus. 

1839 

69,565 

79,403 

432,845 

258,633 

1840 

61,061 

56,863 

1,023,500 

769,984 

1841 

76,669 

57,887 

1,015  720 

353,915 

1842 

65,225 

9,747 

898,112 

584.962 

1843 

136.090 

70,618 

1,241,851 

500,505 

for  some  more  of  his  gins — they  have  already  a great  I 
many  here,  sent  from  England,  all  of  which  are  of 
no  use  without  great  alterations  being  made  in  them, 
if  they  are  then.  I am  to  plant  tso  or  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  with  the  native  or  indigenous  cot- 
ton, th is  season,  as  the  Mexican  has  entirely  failed 
in  every  part  of  India  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  yet.” 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  same  letter 
concerning  life  and  the  people  there,  are  not  with- 
out interest: 

“I  am  living  near  a village  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  gieat  many  different  castes,  colors, 
and  religions — the  most  of  them  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos,  who  are  quite  dark.  The  Sedees,  or  Af- 
ricans, you  know,  are  black;  but  the  black  here  is 
double  or  triple  refined.  The  Parsecs  are  a copper 
colored  people;  they  are  the  principal  traders  and 
richest  people  ii.  this  country- — some  of  them  being 
worlh  millions  of  dollars;  but  for  every  one  of  this 
kind  there  are  thousands  who  are  not  worth  one  ‘piee’ 
the  smallest  coin  known  in  the  country. 

•'There  are  only  nine  Europeans  to  manage  all  the 


The  Missouri.  Extracts  of  a despatch  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cushing,  E.  E.  and  M.  P.  to  China,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State:  [Madisonian. 

Gibraltar.  August  30,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  state  that  I arrived  here 
in  the  Missouri  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  inst. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Newton  to  stop  here 
for  two  or  three  days  only,  and  then  proceed  directly 
to  Alexandria. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  29 th  instant,  at.  about  8 
o’clock,  the  Missouri  took  fire,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  Capt.  Newton,  hi-  officers 
and  crew,  efficiently  and  zealously  aided  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  "from  on 
shore,  and  by  Sir  George  Si.rtorius,  of  H.  B.  M.’s 
line-of-battle  ship  Malabar,  with  his  officers  and  men, 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  the  Missouri  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  consumed  to  the  water’s  edge, 
arid  now  lies  a blackened  wreck  aground  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar. 

1 beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  official  letters  of  Captain 
Newt  on  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  for  a circutn- 


__  .Oroes  in  the  village;  they  have  under  them  a regi-  i sta"tlal  account  of  the  orig.n  and  progress  of  the  de- 

Wheat.  ment  of  straight-haired  negroes,  to  keep  the  kinkey-  P!oral,le  eve"1,  b.Y  which  this  fine  ship  after  an  emi- 
° heads  in  awe— so  that  you  can  easily  imagine  the  i nen!lJ'  prosperous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  fully 

- os  on  noon  n cfoomor  h o n 


pusillanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
“Tile  E iglish  derive  an  immense  revenue  in  India. 


testing  her  efficiency  as  an  ocean  steamer,  has  been 
lost  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 


tions  of  the  government.” 


Taking  Hour  and  wheat  together  (the  wheat  being  j TIZS  AfaMCS 

reduced  to  barreis  of  five  bushels)  the  shipments  at  ’ 3d  military  department — Maj.  Gen.  Gaines  has  ob- 
Bufiala,  Black  Rock  and  Oswego,  and  the  arrivals  at  ‘ ' " ' . _ 


tide  water  to  the  1st  of  Oct.,  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Shipments  equat  to.  Arrivals,  equal  to 

1839  441,885  484.172 

1840  752  615  1 177,497 

1341  864,053  1,086.509 

1342  707,773  * 1,017,924 

1343  1 100,351  1,341,652 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  arrival  m each 

year  at  tide  water  to  the  1st  Oct.,  since  1838,  lias  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  from  western  states  as  follows: 
Oi  the  arrivals  at  tide  water  th  :re  are — 

From  West,  states.  From  this  state.  Total. 

42,285  bbls.  484.172  blls. 
424,884  “ 1,177,457  “ 
222,456  “ 1,086.509  “ 
307,151  “ 1.014  924  “ 

241,301  “ 1,341,652  “ 

arrival  ol  Hour  at  tide  water  in 


1839 

441,888 

bbl; 

1840 

752,614 

1841 

864,053 

u 

1842 

707,773 

a 

1843 

1,100  351 

u 

These  excesses 

of 

each 

year  to  the  1st  ( 

ern  states  to  the  same  time,  represent  the  surplus  of  corps  of  engineers,  by  general  orders  No;  37 
this  stale  coming  to  tide  water  in  each  year. 

MERCHANDIZE 

Statement  of  the  tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  Merchan- 
dzie  sent  from  tide  water,  and  ol  the  quantity  received 
at  Oswego,  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  to  1st  Oct.,  viz: 

Cleared  at  Left  at 


In  the  smallest  district,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  I ,lme’  lhere  are  some  circumstances  attending  this  dis- 
sq  lure,  they  extort  annually  a tax  of  a million  and  aster’  nlnch  ''  maJ  be  desirable  and  proper  to  have 
a half  of  dollars.  The  fact  is,  the  English  take  all  j communicated  to  you  by  me. 

the  poor  negroes  can  make  from  them,  in  the  shape  j il  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  fire 
of  taxes,  except  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  ac-  originated  in  an  accident,  which  no  foresight  or  care 

on  the  part  of  the  commander  or  officers  of  the  Mis- 
souri could  have  prevented. 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  bear  witness,  as  I can  from 
personal  observation,'  to  the  zeal,  energy,  skill,  and 
unshaken  courage,  which  Caplain  Newton  and  his  offi- 
cers manifested  on  this  trying  occasion,  in  directing 
. tai  ned  leave  of  absence,  and  Col.  Kearney  of  the  dra-  ar,d  act  Rely  participating  in  the  persevering  labors  of 
i goons,  has  assumed  command  of  the  department.  ' i the  ship’s  company  to  stay  the  course  of  the  devouring 
Quartermaster’s  department — Capt.  J.  H.  Stokes  flames'.  A fire  on  ship  board  is  always  ari  accident 
A Q.  M-,  resigned,  September  30.  ! demanding  the  utmost  v igor,  presence  of  mind,  and 

Corps  engineers.— Brevet  2d  Lieut.  B.  S.  Alexan-  ready  judgment,  on  the  purl  of  those  whose  lot  it  may 
der  becomes  2d  Lieut,  vice  Rains,  transferred  to  4th  , be  to  eneounler  it,  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
: artillery.  materials  of  which  the  ship  is  constructed,  and  the 

! Topographical- engineers. — Resignation  of  2d  Lt.  I difficulty  of  meeting  the  flames  at  every  point.  The 
R.  M.  McLane  accepted,  to  take  effect  November  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  emergency  are  of  course 
1st.  This  will  promote  brevet  2d  Lt.  M.  L.  Smith,  infinitely  augmented  when  a fire  occurs  on  board  a 
| 1st  Aitillery. — Forts  Kent  arid  Fairfield,  iri  the  man  of  war,  by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  gun- 
| disputed  territory,  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  two  powder,  in  various  forms,  which  she  contains  as  the 
; companies  there  removed  to  Houlton,  Maine.  essentia^  part  of  her  warlike  equipment,  some  of 

Company  E,  Bvt.  Maj.  Saunders,  transferred  from  which  in  spite  of  every  precaution  may  take  fire  and 

H “ ' .... 

G 

4 1 li  Artillery. — The  resignation  of  1st  Lieut.  Jas. 

H.  Stores,  and  as  A.  Q.  iVL,  accepted,  September 
30.  2d  Lieut.  McBown  lo  be  1st  Lieut,  vice  Stokes; 
and  2d  Lieut.  G.  W.  Rains,  transferred  from  the 


ioulton  to  Fort  Sullivan,  Easlport,  Me.;  arid  company 
r,  Capt.  J.  H.  Winder, from  Fort  Sullivan  to  Houlton. 


ceetls  lo  the  vacancy,  lo  take  rank  next  to  2d  Lieut, 
li.  M.  Whiting. 

*271-13  NAVY. 

UNITED  STA  TES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

Mediterranean  Squadron.  Delaware,  74  Captain 
Macauley,  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Morris,  at  J 
Naples,  August  27,  bad  visited  all  the  ports  on  the 
south  coast  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy;  would  pro-  j 
ceed  early  in  September  to  visit  the  principal  ports 
in  Sicily.  Officers  and  crew  generally  in  good  health. 

F rigate  Congress,  Captain  Voorhees,  at  Alexandria, 

August  30,  having  visited  iri  succession,  Toulon,  Leg- 
horn, Naples,  Messina,  Trieste,  Napoli  di  Romania, 
and  Alexandria,  all  well  and  in  excellent  health;  had 

lost  but  one  man  (Isaac  Crockett,  who  died  August  ing  ship;  as,  also,  to  the  fact  of  the  promptitude  and 
8,  of  consumption)  since  leaving  United  States.  The  i cordiality  which  they  have  displayed  in  proffering 
Congress  would  leave  Alexandria  in  eight  or  ten  days,  | all  possible  assistance  to  Captain  Newton  and  to 
and  after  visiting  Tripoli  and  Malta,  would  be  at  j myself. 

Mahon  about  1 0 : h October.  j Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  on 

Ship  Rajali,  with  part  of  (he  officers  and  crew  of  j receiving  intelligence  of  the  fire,  immediately  repair- 
the  Missouri,  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  on  the  3d  Sep-  j ed  to  the  Mole  and  remained  there,  himself  superih- 
teinber,  for  Boston.  Caplain  Newton  remained  be-  j tending  in  person  the  despatch  of  boats  and  fire  en- 
tiind,  to  look  after  the  wreck,  and  kept  with  him  se-  1 gines  from  the  shore  to  the  Missouri  and  affording  alt 
veral  of  the  officers  and  crew,  v. ho  would  he  kept  at  j assistance  in  his  power  as  occasion  offered,  until  he 
Q.  N.  Hawley,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  went  work,  recovering  as  much  of  the  properly  as  possible.  1 had  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  company 


Albany  & 

VV.  Troy.  Oswego 

• Black  Rock 

. Buffalo. 

* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.  1 

1839 

84,351 

7,602 

74 

31,083 

1840 

65.982 

4.338 

51 

17,580  , 

1841 

80.913 

7,550 

54 

25,000  ; 

1842 

60,035 

5,886 

34 

20.1,00 

1843 

74,669 

6,639 

58 

30,640 

TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE. 

■ 

Cotton. 

The  N 

ew  York  E 

x press  says,  *( 

•The  fal- 

ling  off  in 

the  sitpp 

ly  of  India 

cotton  imported  into 

England  w 

il!  be  ver 

y corisideru 

ble.  In  1842  the  qtian-  1 

tily  reached  355  000  bales;  thi 

s year  it  is  e 

slirnaled  , 

that  the  q 

tan  lily  w 

ill  not  be  over  200,000 

bales. — ' 

This  is  an 

item  of 

considerab! 

e importance  in  esti-  ' 

explode,  devoting  every  man  on  board  to  inevitable 
and  instant  destruction.  But,  amid  all  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  the  commander,  officers,  and  men  strug- 
gjed  manfully  lo  the  last,  and  not  until  every  hope  of 
saving  the  ship  was  at  an  end,  but  the  spread  of  the 
flames  had  extended  so  far  as  to  render  it  physically 
impossible  lo  protract  the  endeavor  to  extinguish 
them.  Nothing  remained,  then,  but  to  attend  to  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  crew; 
and  after  all  the  men  had  been  embarked  in  the  ship’s 
boats,  and  in  others  at  hand.  Captain  Newton  and 
his  officers  then  follbwed,  himself  the  last  to  quit 
the  Missouri. 

Anri  I am  happy  to  say  that  although  it  was  appre- 
hended at  first  that  a life  or  lives  might  have  been 
lost,  yet,  on  a careful  muster  having  been  this  day 
made  of  the  ship’s  company,  it  was  found  that  every 
manof  the  crew  waspresentand  answered  to  his  name. 

I beg  leave,  also,  lo  ask  your  atlention  to  the  fact 
of  t he  zealous  co-operation  of  the  British  authorities 
at  Gibraltar  in  the  attempt  to  subdue  the  flames  and 
in  the  rescue  of  the  ship’s  company  from  the  burn- 


mating  the  stock  of  cotton  in  Europe,  as  the  supply 
must  be  made  up  from  the  growth  of  the  U.  Stales.” 
The  Natchez  Free  Trader  publishes  a letter  from 


out  from  that  place  to  attempt  the  culture  of  cotton 
in  India.  The  following  extract  will  show  his  es- 
timate of  the  probable  issue  of  the  experiment: 

“We  have  done  nothing  toward  improving  the  cot- 
ton here,  and  we  have  no  prospect  of  ever  doing  so; 
and  the  sooner  the  government  sends  us  home'the 
belter,  as  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing  here.  Ihav 


Brazil  squadron.  Sclir.  Enterprise  arrived  at  Rio  bab  been  taken  oft. 

Janeiro,  Aug.  2U,  from  Montevideo — all  well.  Ship  l H.  B.  M line  of  battle  ship,  Malabar,  commanded 
of  the  line  Columbus  was  at  Rio  Janeiro,  August  231.  j by  Captain  Sir  George  Sartorius,  who  is  also  a Vice 
The  new  steamer  Princeton,  Capt.  Stockton,  left 1 Admiral  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  was  the  only  man- 
lier first  anchorage  the  12th,  and  proceeded  down  the  : of- war,  except  theUVlissouri,  happening  at  the  time  to 


Delaware  to  Newcastle.  Her  movement  is  stated 
to  have  been  beautiful;  and  lo  realize  so  far  all  that 


ginned  some  tour  hundred  bales  of  cotton  at  this  ; had  been  anticipated  of  her. 

place,  after  which  1 gave  the  gins  into  the  charge  ol  [ The  sloop  of  war  Vandalia.  Capt.  Ciiauncey,  sailed 
an  engineer.  These  people  despair  of  ginning  the  ! from  Norfolk  on  the  11  th  for  the, West  Indies. 

Indian  cotton  on  our  gins,  as  the  staple  is  so  short  The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence  left  Baltimore  the  11th, 
ami  coarse.  1 expect  to  lu-ar  Irotn  England  soon,  towed  by  a steamboat,  for  Norfolk,  to  lake  on  board 
whether  the  cotton  1 have  shipped  is  approved  or  not.  j her  armament.  She  is  destined  we  understand,  for 
1 he  company  has  sent  out  to  Idler,  of  Philadelphia,  Constantinople. 


be  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Sir  George  Sartorius, 
promptly  repaired  to  the  Missouri  with  a portion  of 
his  officers  and  men,  in  person  aided  Captain  Newton 
arid  his  officers  and  crew  in  struggling  against  the  lire 
and  taking  off  the  men,  and  hospitably  received  a 
large  part  of  them  on  board  the  Malabar,  until  Cap- 
tain Newton  could  make  arrangements  for  their  per- 
manent accommodation  elsewhere.  Since  which. 
Sir  George  Sartorius  has,  also,  freely  ottered  Cap- 
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tain  Newton  to  furnish  to  him,  slops,  supplies,  or 
any  thing  else  of  use  to  him,  from  the  British  govern- 
ment stores. 

In  all  these  acts  of  hospitality  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  British  government  here,  I 
ought  to  add  that  the  proffer  was  made  to  me  of  pro- 
viding for  me  a passage  to  Alexandria  at  once  in  a 
public  ship,  which  offer  of  course  I respectfully  de- 
clined. 

In  view  of  so  much  hearty  and  important  assist- 
ance afforded  or  tendered  to  Captain  Newton  and  my- 
self by  the  officers  of  H.  B.  M.  here,  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  proper,  and  an  act  of  public  duty  on  my 
part,  to  make  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  to  Sir  George 
Sartorius,  an  official  acknowledgment  for  acts  per- 
formed by  them  of  succor,  not  to  individuals  merely 
as  such,  but,  also,  as  officers  and  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I subjoin  copies  of  the  correspondence  which  en- 
sued between  myself  and  these  gentlemen  respect- 
ively. 

While  thus  making  known  to  you  the  friendly  spirit 
displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  officers  of  H.  B.  M. 
here,  I ought  not  to  omit  to  speak  of  the  zealous  and 
incessant  exertions  of  Mr.  Sprague,  the  eminently 
respectable  and  excellent  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Gibraltar,  who  not  only  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most officially  and  individually,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  instant,  but  who  has  dedicated  his  whole  time 
to  the  task  of  alleviating  the  personal  misfortunes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  energetically  co-operating  with 
Captain  Newton  in  the  care  of  the  public  property 
remaining  on  the  wreck  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  means  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  their  restoration  to  the  United  States.  I 
cannot  commend  too  highly  the  deportment  of  Mr. 
Sprague  on  this  occasion;  and  his  general  character 
and  social  standing  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  sub- 
serve in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  interests  of 
his  government. 

I have  to  add  that  I have  taken  passage  for  Alexan- 
dria in  the  steampacket  “Oriental1”  which  conveys 
the  mail  from  England  to  Egt  pt,  and  by  which  means 
I shall  reach  my  destination  at  the  same  time  I 
should  have  done  if  the  Missouri  had  continued  her 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  Oriental  will 
sail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  of  September. 

Although  I have  sustained  a heavy  loss  in  the  de- 
struction of  a large  quantity  of  personal  effects  on 
board  the  Missouri,  yet  I esteem  myself  fortunate  in- 
asmuch as  I have  saved  the  papers  and  other  objects 
essentially  appertaining  to  my  mission.  1 was  with 
Capt.  Newton,  at  the  house  of  the  American  consul, 
at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out,  but  I immediately  fol- 
lowed him  on  board  the  ship,  in  a private  boat,  and 
having  secured  the  trunk  containing  my  official  pa  peps 
and  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  a message  from 
the  ship  as  to  the  succors  needed,  I returned,  to  aid, 
if  possible,  in  the  only  thing  within  my  competence, 
that  is  to  say,  to  take  into  my  boat  (as  I did)  some 
of  the  crew,' in  what  I plainly  saw  was  the  approach- 
ing .eyent,  namely,  the  necessary  abandonment  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  a most  happy  circumstance  that  I 
succeeded  in  saving  the  papers  of  the  legation,  as, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  indispensable  for  me 
to  wail  here  two  or  three  months,  or  perhaps  return 
to  the  United  States,  for  a new  set  of  papers,  thus 
delaying  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  a degree  which  would  have  involved  a long 
train  of  inconveniences,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  would  have  been  deeply  detrimental  to  the 
public  interests. 

Capt.  Newton  having  been  of  the  opinion,  in  which 
opinion  I fully  concurred,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lose 
no  time  in  announcing  to  the  government  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Missouri,  has  concluded  to  despatch  Lieut. 
Winslow,  one  of  his  officers,  to  the  United  States  by 
the  way  of  England.  My  letters  will  be  entrusted  al- 
so to  his  hands,  and  I would  respectfully  refer  you  to 
Lieut.  Winslow  for  personal  information  in  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Missouri. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  (Signed,)  C.  CLASHING. 

Hon,  A.  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State. 

[Here  follow  extracts  from  the  Gibraltar  Chroni- 
cle, of  August  28  which  may  be  found  in  the  foreign 
news  brought  by  the  Acadia — the  testimony  of  John 
Sutton  coalheaver,  Wm.  J.  Williams,  & Alfred  Clum 
published  in  the  official  letter  of  Captain  Newton.] 

(copy.) 

C.  Cashing  to  Sir  R.  Wilson. 

Gibraltar,  28 th  August.  1843. 

Sir:  I discharge  a duty,  the  most  imperative,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  welcome  to  my  feelings,  in 
expressing  to  your  excellency  the  emotions  of  pro- 
found gratitude  I have  experienced  in  view  of  the 
gallant  and  honorable  exertions  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  made  under  the  immediate 


personal  direction  of  your  excellency  to  save  from 
destruction  the  United  States  steam  trigate  Missouri, 
and  to  rescue  the  officers  and  crew  when  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  ship.  The  succor  afforded 
by  yourself  to  the  ship’s  company  from  the  shore, 
and  by  Sir  George  Sartorius,  from  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Malabar,  was  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  and  ser- 
vice; and  the  importance  of  the  succor  was  enhanced 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  it  was  so  generously 
rendered.  I cannot  speak  too  gratefully  and  confi- 
dently of  the  value  of  those  which  it  was  my  fortune 
to  witness  and  partake  of  in  person.  1 beg  leave,  in 
behalf  of  my  government,  as  well  as  of  the  consul 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  my  countrymen 
here  to  tender  to  your  excellency,  to  Sir  George 
Sartorius, to  the  officers  under  your  and  his  command, 
and  to  the  subjects  generally  of  H.  B.  M.  in  the  city 
and  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  the  warmest  thanks  for  the 
kind  spirit  manilested  by  all  on  this  occasion  towards 
the  officers  and  ship’s  company  of  the  Missouri. — 
And  permit  me  to  add,  that  it  will  give  me  the  high- 
est satisfaction  to  make  immediate  representation  of 
these  facts  to  my  government,  and  to  engage  its 
grateful  recognition  of  the  obligations  thus  devol- 
ved upon  it,  and  which  I am  sure  it  will  be  proud  to 
signify  in  a more  formal  manner  to  the  government 
of  her  Britannic  majesty.  1 have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  excellency’s  ob’t 
servant. 

(Signed)  C.  CUSHING,  Commissioner  and 

Minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States  to  China. 
To  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  Sfc.,  S^c., governor  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

[copy.] 

Sir  R.  Wilson  to  C.  Cushing. 

Gibraltar,  Aug.  29 th,  1843. 
Sir:  The  sentiments  contained  in  your  excellency’s 
letter  of  this  date,  are  expressed  with  a generosity 
of  feeling,  which  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  and  by  our  countrymen  at 
large  whenever  made  known. 

It  was  the  fervent  object  of  every  one  that  the  united 
efforts  employed  should  preserve  the  noble  vessel,  so 
gallantly  commanded  and  manned,  and  to  whose  de- 
voted exertions  on  that  occasion,  your  excellency’s 
personal  example  added  such  energy  and  intrepidity. 
But  it  will  ever  be  a source  of  gratification,  to  think 
that  so  much  valuable  life  was  saved,  and  that  the 
kindred  lies  of  good-fellowship  between  the  nations 
have  been  improved  by  such  mutual  manifestations 
of  titles  to  reciprocal  regard. 

I shall  not  fail  to  acquaint  Sir  George  Sartorius, 
and  the  naval  portion  of  this  garrison,  with  the  com- 
munication of  your  excellency’s  flattering  acknowl- 
edgements, and  to  transmit  your  excellency’s  letter, 
with  that  of  Captain  Newton,  to  my  government. 

Renewing  to  your  excellency  my  sincere  offers  of 
such  services  as  may  be  useful;  and  trusting  your 
excellency  may  reach  your  destination  under  the 
most  propitious  auspices,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 
your  excellency’s  most  ob’t.  servant, 

[Signed,]  R.  WILSON, 

General  and  Governor. 

His  excellency  the  Hon.  C.  Cushing,  Sfc  , fyc.,  &c., 

C.  Cushing  to  Sir  George  Sartorius. 

Gibraltar,  28 th  August,  1843. 
Sir:  I beg  you  would  allow  me  the  pleasure  to 
participate  with  Captain  Newton  in  expressing  the 
grateful  satisfaction  which  in  common  with  him  and 
the  officers  of  the  ill-fated  Missouri,  I have  derived 
from  witnessing  the  zealous  personal  exertions  of 
yourself  and  the  officers,  under  your  command,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  the  succor  of  her 
crew,  and  the  generous  aid  you  have  spontaneously  ’ 
afforded  in  the  arrangements  undertaken  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship’s  company  to  their  country;  and  I 
confidently  assure  you  that,  while  the  impression  of 
your  prompt  and  indefatigable  kindness  on  the  occa- 
sion will  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  | 
who  have  been  its  immediate  objects,  it  will  be  warm-  [ 
ly  appreciated  .also,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  1 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  C.  CUSHING.  I 

Vice  admiral  Sir  George  Sartorius,  8,-c.,  Sfc..  frc.,  H. 1 
B.  M.  ship  Malabar.  ! 


[cofy.] 

Malabar,  Gibraltar,  August  29,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
excellency’s  letter  of  this  day’s  date,  expressing  in 
so  warm  a manner  to  the  officers,  ship’s  company, and 
myself,  your  thanks  for  performing  a simple  and  , 
honorable  duty.  We  deeply  feel  the  severe  affliction 
that  the  late  awful  catastrophe  must  have  caused  you,  ' 


the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ill-fated  Missouri. — 
Our  kindred  connexions  and  language  rendered  the 
task  on  our  side  of  sharing  in  the  common  danger  one 
of  deep  interest  and  of  readier  execution.  I cannot 
help  here  expressing  a heartfelt  wish  that  it  may  only 
be  in  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship  that  our  two  re- 
lated nations  may  carry  on  their  future  contests  for 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  other. 

With  our  sincere  sympathy  and  good  wishes,  be- 
lieve me,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  jours, 

[Signed]  G.  R.  SARTORIUS. 

To  his  excellency  the  hon.  C.  Cushing,  fyc.  fyc.  Sfc. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  sailed  from  Cienfuegos  Sept. 
16,  on  a cruise. 

The  new  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Plymouth  was  launch- 
ed at  the  Charleston  navy  yard  on  Wednesday  last  in 
splendid  style. 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Mississippi  is  being  fitted 
for  sea  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard.  Her  destina- 
tion is  unknown. 

U.  S.  frigate  Constellation,  Kearney,  sailed  for 
Lima,  from  Manilla,  May  6th. 

Trie  U.  S.  corvette  Fairfield  was  in  the  roads  of 
Tripoli  on  the  23d  of  August. 

On  her  way  out  to  Gibraltar,  the  United  Slates 
steamer  Missouri,  touched  at  the  Island  of  Fayal  on 
the  18th  of  August.  Captain  Newton,  Mr.  Cushing, 
and  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Missouri,  were  en- 
tertained by  Charles  Dabney,  esq.  the  American 
consul.  In  the  eveuing  a splendid  ball  was  given  at 
Mr.  Dabney’s  residence,  at  which  was  collected  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Island. 

The  United  States  schooner  Flirt,  Lieut.  Com’g. 
Davis,  reached  Charleston  on  the  6th  in  54  hours  from 
Norfolk,  and  sailed  the  same  day  on  a cruise  south- 
wardly. 

The  Dolphin  reached  Norfolk  on  the  2d  from 
Charleston. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  sailed  from  Cienfuegos,  Sept. 
16,  on  a cruise,  said  to  be  the  first  American  vessel 
of  war  that  has  visited  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  for 
eighteen  years,  and  the  first  which  has  been  seen  during 
twenty-one  voyages  around  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Orders.  September  28. — Commnnder  Joseph 
Mattison.  command  of  brig  Bainbridge,  vice  Lieut. 
Z.  F.  Johnston,  detached;  Commander  L.  M.  Pow- 
ell, ordnance  duty;  all  midshipmen,  within  the  U. 
Slates,  whose  warrants  bear  date  in  1838,  ordered  to 
attend  the  naval  school  at  Philadelphia. 

September  30 — Lieutenant  R.  L.  Page,  sloop 
Yorktovvn,  New  York;  Purser  W.  Sinclair,  sloop 
Yorktown. 

Lieut.  C.  Ringgold,  inspector  of  provisions  and 
clothing  at  Baltimore,  vice  Lieutenant  W.  Smith,  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request. 

Oct.  2 — Lieut.  J.  II.  Sherburne,  navy-yard,  Bos- 
ton; Gunner  Thomas  Dewey,  sloop  Yorktown, 

Oct.  3. — Lieut.  R.  C.  Cogdell,  sloop  Vincennes, 
Pensacola;  Lieut.  W.  M.  Walker,  detached  from 
steamer  Union,  with  leave  3 months;  P.  Mid.  J.  D. 
Todd,  receiving  vessel,  Philadelphia;  Carpenter  J.  C. 
Morrison,  sloop  Yorktown;  Saiimaker  T.  J.  Boyce, 
sloop  Yorktown. 

Resignation.  October  2. — Joel  Grant,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  seventeenth 
annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors,  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company  submitted  at  a meeting  held  in  Baltimore 
on  the  2d  instant,  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  road  during  the  past  year,  although 
some  difficulties  were  encountered,  have  been  entire- 
ly encouraging,  fully  warranting  the  expectations 
which  urged  its  completion  to  Cumberland.  The  ex- 
cess of  revenue  for  the  past  over  the  preceding  year, 
for  passengers  on  the  main  stem,  was  $93,440,  and 
for  tonnage  $55  401,  amounting  in  all  to  $148,841. — 
The  net  earnings  of  the  main  stem,  independent  of 
the  Washington  road,  over  and  above  the  expenses  of 
said  road  amount  to  the  sum  of  $279,401  55,  being 
equal  to  four  per  cent  on  the  capital.  At  present 
the  business  of  the  road  requires  about  22  locomotives 
to  be  in  operation.  It  has  been  agreed  by  the  hoard 
to  fix  the  rate  at  2 cents  per  ton  for  carrying  coal 
from  Cumberland  to  dam  No.  6,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal;  an  arrangement,  which  if  experience 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  project,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  canal  and  of  importance 
to  the  coal  region  in  Allegany,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  transporting  the  coal 
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to  market,  and  accelerate  its  being  brought  ijjto  gen- 
eral use. 

All  debts  due  from  the  company  and  not  in  deposite 
during  the  past  year,  including  $50,000  of  principal 
and  $23,355  of  interest  to  the  Messrs.  Barings,  have 
been  discharged  and  those  remaining  unpaid  do  not 
in  all  exceed  the  sum  of  $40,700. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  main  stem  (including  the 
sum  of  §40,407  received  from  the  Washington  road) 
after  payment  of  foreign  debts,  amounts  to  §172,479, 
of  which  the  board  have  determined  to  appropriate 
§15,000  according  to  a pledge  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port, as  the  commencement  of  a sinking  fund,  on  ac- 
count of  a loan  of  §1,000,000  for  the  Washington 
road;  of  the  balance,  they  have  agreed  to  divide 
among  stockholders  §2  upon  each  share  of  stock,  pay- 
able on  and  after  the  first  day  of  November  next, 
reserving  a surplus  of  §17,479. 

It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  introducing  cars  into 
the  city  by  horse  power  amounts  from  §12  to  §15,000 
which  must  augment  according  to  the  increase  of  bu- 
siness. It  is  argued  that  the  locomotives  might  be 
brought  into  Baltimore,  as  in  other  cities,  without 
detriment  to  the  citizens,  and  with  profit  and  great 
convenience  to  the  company.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  prejudice  is  doing  more  injury  to  the  city,  than 
this  persisting  in  bringing  the  ears  into  town  by 
horse  power.  No  man  who  looks  at  the  operations 
of  the  locomotives  on  the  road,  and  particularly  at 
the  Mount  Clare  depot  of  the  company,  and  sees  with 
what  case  and  safety  the  locomotive  performs  its 
task  there — at  all  times  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  engineer,  and  capable  of  being  stopped  on  the  in- 
stant,when  at  ordinary  speed — and  then  sees  the  exci- 
ting scene  of  a train  of  some  four  or  five  cars  brought 
into  the  city  by  spirited  horses,  who  are  necessa- 
rily only  under  partial  control,  and  whose  progress 
cannot  he  checked  in  less  than  twenty  or  an  hundred 
yards — no  person  who  sees  the  operation  of  the  two 
modes  of  applying  power,  but  must  be  convinced  j 
that  there  is  entire  safety  with  the  locomotive,  and  j 
therefore  that  the  respective  advantages  of  either] 
mode  admits  of  no  comparison.  This  point  has  been  ] 
urged  before,  and  it  is  really  to  be  hoped,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  the  city,  that  the  councils  will  no  longer  per- 
sist in  excluding  the  locomotives,  under  the  idea  of 
their  being  moie  dangerous  than  the  horse  power. — 
If  the  locomotives  must  be  excluded,  and  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  continue  to  be  endangered. by  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  cars  into  the  city  with  horses,  let  some 
other  reason  he  assigned  for  this  obstinacy  in  error. 
The  one  urged  now  is  without  foundation,  and  being 
persisted  in,  becomes  ridiculous. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Washington  road  for  the 
past  year  amount  to  §71,691  46,  which  added  to  the 
surplus  of  §8:834  40  of  the  previous  year,  authorize 
a dividend  among  the  stockholders  of  §4  50  per 
share  payable  on  or  after  the  1-4  day  of  Nov.  next, 
reserving  a surplus  of  $G,275  86. 

The  sums  paid  the  state,  being  one-fifth  of  the 
passage  money  for  passengers,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 184.T to  the  1st  of  July  in  tfie  present  year,  was 
§15,439  83,  and  for  the  six  months  previous,  on  the 
same  account,  §18,125  69. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  says  the  report,  that  if  to 
the  sum  of  $33,5f>5  57  paid  to  the  state  on  the  1st  of 
January  and  of  July  1S43,  the  one-fifth  of  receipts 
f rom  passengers,  there  he  added  the  sum  ol  $24,750, 
the  divieiieud  of  the  Washington  road;  §10,000  from 
the  main  stem  and  §1.260  60  regularly  remitted  by 
the  board  to  London,  us  the  interest  upon  <£5,250 
sold  of  the  subscription  of  §3,000,000;  it  will  ap 
pear  that  the  slate  has  received  during  the  year  the 
sum  of  §69 ,585  17,  being  nearly  seven  per  cent,  upon 
her  entire  actual  investment  in  both  roads. 

'1  he  report  concludes  with  an  eloquent  and  very 
forcible  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  sug- 
gests speedy  action  of  the  legist  .lures  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  that  end.  We  have  thus  briefly 
touched  at  the  principal  features  of  the  report,  and 
commend  it  most  earnestly  to  the  attention  ol  the 
public  generally.  [Balt  Pat. 

Election.  Below  we  give  the  Complete  returns 
of  the  election  which  look  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  inst.,  for  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland.  We  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  furnhh 
the  lull  returns  to  our  readers  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Register,  but  at  the  time  our  paper  went  to  press 
there  were  four  counties  remaining  to  be  heard  from, 
viz:  St.  Mary’s,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  and  Wor- 
cester, the  result  in  which  is  given  below.  Our  then 
information  as  toother  counties  also  requires  correct- 
ing. Dorchester  county  has  elected  two  whigs  and 
two  Van  Buren  uteri  instead  of  one  whig  and  three 
Van  Buren  men  as  reported  in  our  last.  We  now 
present  ttie  whole  returns  entire.  Showing  a whig 
majority  of  twelve  in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  a 
whig  majority  of  seventeen  on  juini  bailor — thus  se- 
curing the  election  of  a whig  United  States  senator. 


V.  B. 

Bnrkey 

2,711 

Biser 

1,136 

McKaig, 

1,152 

Lynch 

2,681 

Brower 

1,062 

Buskirk, 

1.117 

Thomas 

2,694 

Crampton 

1,112 

Fitzpatrick, 

1,132 

Naill 

2.670 

Shriver 

1,032 

Hammill, 

1,148 

Bartliolow 

2,615 

Marriot 

, (vvh 

g.)  and  Patrick  H 

tminill, 

Harford 

county. 

Dr.  J 

antes  Fitzpatrick, 

(V.  B.) 

Whig. 

Polk, 

1,330 

Stevenson 

Allegany  county.  This  county  stands  as  last  year — 
three  V.  B.  and  one  whig. 

Whig 

Smith, 

Picked, 

Bruce, 

McCnlloh, 


are  electe-l. 

Anne  Arundel  county. — Two  whigs  and  three  Van 
Buren  are  elected — last  year  they  were  all  V.  B. 

Whig  V.  B. 

Johnson,  1,462  Marray,  1,480 

Gambrill,  1,456  Ligon,  1,461 

Worthington,  1,457  Thomas,  1,475 

Garner,  1,438  Maxcy,  1,441 

Warfield,  1,460  Chairs,  1,454 

Baltimore  city. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

James  Curley,  6,563  Stansbury,  6 484 

A.  R.  Levering,  6,557  Ramsey,  6,444 

W.  H.  Watson,  6,554  Cox,  6,410 

J.  L.  C.irey,  6,529  Frieze,  6,396 

G.  W.  Lurman,  6,399  Bender,  6 383 

P’our  whigs,  Messrs.  Curley,  Levering,  Watson,  and 
Carey,  and  1 V.  B.  (Stansbury),  elected. 

Total  number  of  votes  taken  13,048.  The  total 
number  last  October,  12,927. 

Average  whig  majority  97. 

Highest  whig  over  lowest  V.  B.  181. 

Highest  V.  B.  over  lowest  whig,  85. 

Last  October  the  V.  B.  average  majority  was  752. 

The'  city  gave  a majority  of  31  in  1840  against 
Harrison. 

Baltimore  county. 

V.  B.  Independent. 

James  Carroll,  jr.  1,204  G.  W.  Harryman  550 

Joseph  Walker  1,217  N.  H.  Ware  765 

C.  S.  Stansbury  1,182  Win.  Jackson  273 

R.  S.  Welsh  1,128 

Philip  Poultney  1,042 

The  first  five  are  elected. 

The  commissioners  elect  are  Joshua  Hutchins, 
John  Burns,  and  Richard  Herbert. 

Calvert  county ■ — The  result  is  the  same  as  last 
year,  viz:  one  whig  and  two  V.  B.  delegates. 

DELEGATES. 

Whigs.  V.  B. 

Dalrympie,  397  Allnult,  416 

Turner,  376  Weems,  407 

Morsel),  3 0 Harrison,  375 


Whig. 


Frederick  county. 


COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 


Essex, 
Wilson, 
Breeden, 
Denton, 
Harrison, 
Sunderland 


Whigs. 


379 

363 


Cranford, 

Bowen, 


V.  B. 


371  Wales, 


370 

387 


Owens, 

Dare, 


Whig. 

Hardcaslle, 

Potter, 

McKnutt, 


394  Parran, 
Caroline  county. 


395 

360 

403 

399 

413 

417 


V.  B. 


584  Thawley,.  574 

603  Keene,  596 

596  Anthony,  594 

'Two  whigs  and  one  V.  B.  elected.  A whig  gain 
of  one  delegate. 

Carroll  county — In  this  county  three  V.  B.  and 
one  whig  are  elected,  being  a whig  gain  of  one.  The 
following  is  the  result. 


Hood, 
Gardner, 
Ecker, 
Longwell, 


Whig. 


V.  B. 


1,250  Stull, 
1,228  Pouder, 
1,339  Shaw, 
1,295  Owings, 


1,314 

1,306 

1,306 

1,258 


Cecil  county  — The  following  is  the  result;  four  Van 
Buren  elected — being  a gain  of  two. 


Whig. 

V.  B. 

Simpers, 

1 221 

Lacklard, 

1,299 

Yarnell, 

1,236 

Owen, 

1,268 

Crookshanks, 

1,2U0 

Cropper, 

1,267 

Chandler, 

1,181 

Harris, 

1,262 

Charles  county. 

Wliigs. 

V.  B. 

Chapman 

646 

Stoddart 

543 

Reeder 

641 

Diggs  . 

509 

P’reemen 

588 

Gardner 

509 

Dorchester  county. 

— In  this  county  two  V.  B.  dele- 

gales  and  two  whigs  have  been  elected. 

The  vote  .was  as 

follow 

s: 

Whigs. 

V.  B. 

F.  P.  Phelps, 

914 

Jas.  A.  Stewart, 

993 

Jas.  Nicols, 

905 

John  W.  Dail, 

940 

L.  Richardson, 

859 

Daniel  Cannon, 

900 

J.  B.  Chaplain, 

841 

Jas.  Smith,  (VV.) 

883 

Messrs.  Nicols  and  Phelps,  whigs,  and  Stewart 
and  Dail,  V.  B.  are  elected. 


Yellott, 

Hopkins, 

Butler, 


1,300 

1,294 

1,258 


Nelson, 

Hanson, 

Plope, 


Kent  county. — Three  whigs  elected: 
Whig. 

Tilden,  655  Caine, 

Holiday,  616  Thomas, 

Spencer,  6G1  Gooding, 

Montgomery  county. 


V.  B. 


V.  B 


V.  B. 


2.592 

2.572 

2,570 

2,639 

2,591 


1,267 

1,264 

1,219 

1,148 


506 

511 

485 


Nominated  whigs 
Kilgour,  812 

Trundle,  813 

Griffith,  810 

Waters,  809 

Prince  George's  county. - 
minated  whig  ticket. 

Queen  Anne's  county , 

Whigs. 


Independent. 

Mercer,  (V.  B.)  797 

Dorsey,  (V.  B.)  785 

Dade,  (V.  B.)  766 

Gott,  (whig)  748 

No  opposition  to  the  no- 


Harrison 

Earickson 

Tilghman 


Whigs. 

Causin, 

Thomas, 

Hopewell, 


754  Temple 
727  Smith 
702  Stevens 
St.  Mary's  county. 


V.  B. 


V.  B. 


728 

710 

714 


663  Miles,  523 

654  Morgan,  509 

606  Neale,  446 

Somerset  county. 

Whigs.  V.  B. 

R.  J.  Dennis,  975  A.  C.  Lankford,  733 

W.  S.  Waters,  1,002  John  F.  Cumming,  757 

B.  Lankford,  1,014  George  Twilley,  714 

L.  P.  iltps,  978  A.  Ballard  788 

The  vote  for  county  commissioners  stood — for 
Thomas  Marshal,  (W.)  853;  John  B.  Nowland,  (W.) 
1,000;  for  Burton  Cannon  (V.  B.)  750;  George  Han- 
dy, (V.  B.)  756. 

Talbot  county. 

Whig.  V.  B. 


Loockerman, 

662 

Thomas, 

701 

Harper, 

656 

B.  M.  Bowdle, 

729 

C.  PI.  Bowdle, 

666 

Arringdale, 

720 

Two  V.  B.  commissioners  elected. 

Washington  county. 

as  follows: 


V.  B. 


Weber 

Boteler 

Mann 

Wade 

Hoiltnan 


Whigs. 

Jas.  R.  J.  Purnell, 
Ebenezer  Hearne, 
J.  R.  Franklin, 
Levi  Gathell, 


Comities,  S,‘c. 
Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore  city 
Baltimore  county 
Calvert  . 
Caroline  . . 

Cecil 

Charles 

Carroll  . 

Dorchester  . 

Frederick 

Harford 

Kent 

Montgon  ery 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Anne 
Somerset 
St.  Mary’s 
Talbot  . 
Washington 
Worcester 


Senate 

House  of  Delegates 


Independent. 

1,381  Handy  655 

1,371  Eycrly  428 

1,430 
‘ 1.352 
1,348 

Worcester  county. 

V.  B. 

1,038  Ebenezer  Davis,  897 

996  Jas.  M.  Holland,  895 

985  Wm.  S.  B.  Coltman,  822 

930  Geo.  R.  Collier,  622 

RECAPITULATION. 

1842. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

1 3 

0 5 

0 5 

0 

1 
1 

2 

3 
0 

4 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Whig. 


2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

35 


5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
3 

5 

1 

47 


1843. 
V.B. 
3 


47  35 

Whig.  V.  B. 

. 13  8 

47  35 


60 

43 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  17 


43 


104 
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ALABAMA. 

Sickness.  The  Mobile  Journal  says  that  the  pre- 
sent summer  is  considered  in  the  interior  of  Alabama 
as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  fatal  which  has  oc- 
curred for  a great  many  years.  More  or  less  sickness 
is  to  be  found  in  every  settlement,  and  numbers  of 
old  settlers  have  been  carried  off.  In  the  towns  of 
Hayneville  and  Clairborne  the  disease  has  been  more 
than  usually  malignant.  In  the  latter,  a village  with 
1000  or  1200  inhabitants,  sixty  persons  were  reported 
to  be  down  on  the  28th  ult.  with  the  yellow  fever. — 
Congestive  fever,  of  the  most  violent  character,  pre- 
vails in  many  sections  of  the  state. 


cess  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  from  Europe  to 
complete  the  canal.  We  consider  it  very  doubtful, 
and  the  fact  that  an  agent  from  Europe  is  to  visit  this 
country  and  examine  the  security  afforded  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  our  public  debt,  shows  that  the  fo- 
reign capitalists  intend  acting  with  great  caution 
before  loaning  Illinois  another  dollar.  They  are 
right.” 

FLORIDA. 

A New  Town.  The  former  inhabitants  of  Port 
Leon,  in  Florida,  (one  of  the  towns  which  was  almost  j 
entirely  destroyed  by  a hurricane  and  inundation  on 
the  13th  ultimo,)  have  selected  a new  site  for  a town 


some  two  or  three  miles  higher  up  the  Saint  Mark’s  I feat~u  in  fa]lj  from  ,he  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
river,  which  is  to  be  called  “Newport.”  It  is  now  I ° ■ 


high  above  the  reach  of  water,  is  considered  healthy,  I 


TENNESSEE. 

The  Nashville  papers  contain  the  annual  message 
of  Governor  Jones,  which  was  delivered  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  on  the  3d  instant.  It  is  a docu- 
ment that  has  the  singular  good  fortune  to  meet  not 
only  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor’s  political 
friends, but  of  his  political  adversaries  also — his  views 
and  recommendations  on  “several  questions  of  state 
policy”  being  approved  of  by  the  Lacofoco  paper  in 
Nashville.  The  following  complimentary  notice  of 
it  by  the  “Whig”  will  disclose  its  prominent  charac- 
teristics in  terms  as  succinct  as  any  abridgment  which 
we  could  readily  make:  ]Nat.  Int. 

“This  document,  in  all  its  features,  whether  of 
state  or  general  interest,  is  essentially  characteristic 
of  its  distinguished  author.  And  to  say  that  it  is 
marked  by  the  same  force  of  opinion,  manliness  of 
sentiment,  and  sound  views  of,  and  uncompromising  j Gazette. 

i ,.  ,L.  l..j  ; _<• I “About  200  miles  from  Fort  Gibson  we  came  to 


cessible;  lying  to  windward  of  the  steady  easterly 
currents*of  air,  it  was  of  difficult  and  uncertain  ap- 
proach; and  the  seas  which  wash  it  were  unknown 
to  commerce.  Now,  steam  will  render  it  approach- 
able at  every  season,  and  from  every  quarter.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  lies  but  eight  or  ten  days’ 
sail  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  as  well  known 
as  the  Azores,  and  as  much  visited  by  European  and 
American  vessels.  This  country  once  settled,  will 
command  the  Pacific.  It  will  communicate  directly 
with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  China;  and  should 
the  transit  the  across  Isthmus  of  Darien  be  effected, 
it  will  be  within  forty  or  fifty  days’  voyage  from  the 
shores  of  Britain. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  of  moun- 
tains. The  Columbia  river,  its  chief  geographical 


sea,  cuts  transversely  three  or  four  distinct  moun- 


being  laid  ofi  into  lots,  and  several  warehouses  i tain  ridges,  running  north  and  south:  one  of  them, 

conn  Ko  nomn LIpH  rroHv  Inr  thp  rpppntinn  nt  crnnrls.  ...  . . . 0 ..  . v /■ 


?°°n  men°fnP  etel|,  r<^<^,  ^or  ^ r6c®Pt,on  °f  g°°ds.  , w|,j  q,  tfie  Americans  call  the  President’s  range,  of 
The  lallahassee  Sentinel  says  that  the  location  is  | very  great  height,  attaining  the  elevation  of  15,000 

or  16,000  feet  in  single  peaks,  some  of  which  frown 


, >iii  i j • • ,i  • . | ui  ju.uuu  icvi  ill  ijoauo.  ov/mv/ 

can  be  made  accessible  by  good  roads,  is  in  the  im-  a)most  irnmed,ately  over  its  waters, 
mediate  vicinity  to  VV  lute  Sulphur  Springs  of  sur-|  North  of  the  Columbia  the  country  is  in  general  a 
passing  medicinal  virtue,  and [affords  ample  depth  of,  ]ahyrjnth  of  mountain  ranges,  but  interspersed  with 
water  to  vessels  sufficiently  light  to  pass  tbe^  bar  at , extengjye  vaj]eys,  and  covered  with  a growth  of 


the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  withal,  a much  belter 
berth  for  them  than  at  Port  Leon.” 

Singular  salt  depository.  An  officer  of  the  U. 


heavy  timber;  the  climate  mild  for  the  latitude,  but 
moist  and  tempestuous. 

South  of  the  Columbia,  the  character  of  thecoun- 


the  mountain  ridges.  In  the  interior  the  plains  are 
perfectly  arid,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  buffalo’s  dung 
supplies  the  place  of  fuel.  But  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  westernmost  of  the  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoying  more 
moisture  than  the  rest,  produces  trees  of  a size 


compliment  the  occasion  calls  for  or  his  friends  could  >"g  near  6 miles  in  width,  and  ten  in  length;  the  riv 

desire.  ' er  running  by  one  side  of  it,  through  a small  channel  hard)y  equa,led  within  the" tropics. 

“The  recommendations  of  the  message  admit  of  ln  lbe  sa[*d>  while  this  upper  plain  throughout  was,  s^.f,  js  Oregon — a land  of  magnificent  scenery, 
no  doubtful  construction?  From  first  to  last  they  j covered  by  a crust  oi  salt  as  white  us  snow.  We  apcj  a healthy  climate;  of  limited  agricultural  capa- 
stand  out  alike  bold  in  their  expression  and  unequi-  \ approached  it  through  sand  hills,  and  when  within  4 bililies  vv ith  a large  proportion  of  unproductive  soil, 
vocal  in  their  conclusions.  There  is  no  mistaking  , or  5 miles  of  it,  the  plain  looked  like  an  immense  ; kul  fertj|e  ground  enough  to  form  the  home  of  a new 
the  opinions  of  the  executive  upon  any  of  the  sub-  1 m'l®  whmh  had  dried  up  and  left  the  salt  in  its-1  na,jon.  p00r  jn  harbors,  and  deficient  in  navigable 
iects  embraced  in  this  important  communication,  i bed.  We  found  the  salt  to  have  a local  origin;  it  ■ rjVg|.g^  but  yet  ky  p0  means  inaccessible,  and  possess- 

He  is,  as  he  has  been,  in  favor  of  bank  investigation.  | £°nne8  10  a rivfu  ln  ? creek  which  is  very  salt.  ing  an  admirable  geographical  situation  for  com- 

He  is  for  the  cause  of  education,  without  fearing  to  j This  oyeiflows  the  plain  and  leaves  the  water  to  mercial  purposes.  The  tribes  of  Indians  which 

if  our  neo-  , crystallize  on  the  suilace.  Heavy  rains  will  wash  wander  over  its  surface  are  few  in  number,  chiefly 

the  salt  away;  but  the  ovei  flow  from  the  creek  comes  subsisting  by  salmon  fishing  and  on  roots,  and  very 
; at  the  same  time  to  bring  more  salt  water  for  C2TV  ! inferior  in  physical  power  and  ferocious  energy  to 

tallization.  Atthis  point  we  fii  st  began  to  find  Buf-j  Hieir  brethren  of  the  prairies.  But,  for  this  very 


proclaim  the  destitution  of  a large  body  of  our  peo 
pie  of  its  common  elements.  He  is  against  the 
gross  fraud  of  repudiation,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  credit  and  honor  of 
the  state,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  at  all  hazards.  The 
force  and  importance  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
at  this  time,  is  increased  by  the  fact  developed  in  the 
message,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  i 


falo. 


Within  two  days’  journey  of  the  great  salt  plain 
we  came  to  the  salt  rock,  as  it  was  called.  We 
found  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Semirone,  a stream 


soon  be  called  upon,  if  indeed  they  are  not  bound  at  | south  ol  the  one  the  great  plain  is  on,  and  is  an  im- 
the  present  session,  to  make  new  and  permanent  1 mense  spring  of  salt  water,  rising  at  the  base  of  a 

F . - . /.  . . . . . i . I hwrh  p ow  hi 


prov 

lie  debt.  He  brings 
ture  the  importance  of  filling  the  vacant  seats  of 
Tennessee  in  the  United  States  senate;  and,  in  doing 
so,  administers  a reproof,  not  less  just  than  severe, 
to  the  action  of  the  last  senate. 


reason,  they  offer  the  less  obstruction  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  colonists;  and,  it  must  be  added,  that 
their  simple  inoffensive  habits  of  life  are  found  to  be 
accompanied  in  many  cases  with  a moral  elevation 
which  ranks  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity  far  above 
most  savages,  and  forms  but  too  striking  a contrast 
to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  wandering  whites 
and  half  breeds  who  visit  them  from  the  east.  No 
race  of  men  appears  to  live  in  so  much  conscious- 
ness of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  invisible 
I world.  “Simply  to  call  these  people  religious,” 
I says  Irving,  in  the  character  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
...  . . . ..  I speaking  of  some  tribes  west  of  theRockyMoun- 

maslers  at  St.  Augustine,  carrying  wi.h  them  a pilot  i ,ajns  uW0U]c|  convey  but  a faint  idea  of  the  deep 
hoat.  lev  nroceeded  as  lar  south  as  Lane  !•  lomla.  ! . r ■ u:.t.  i..  il. 


ision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  pub- 1 hiSh  clay  hill>  anb  boils  UP  ove^a  spaceof  160  acres, 
ebt.  He  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Jegisla- 1 crystallizing  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  surface,  (orm- 

- ing  a rock  of  salt  all  over  the  cove,  so  hard  that  we 
broke  one  mattock  in  vain  attempts  to  get  a mass  of 
it.  The  holes  where  the  water  comes  out  are  lined 
with  salt  as  far  down  as  the  arm  could  reach. 

Bucaniep.s.  Seven  negroes  ranaway  from  their 


On  Wednesday,  the  Ith  instant,  the  senate,  in  pur- 
suance of  a provision  in  the  new  constitution,  passed  , - - - - , .an.o,  ...v. 

a bill  to  its  third  reading  fixing  the  seat  of  the  state  i boat.  I bey  proceeded  as  tar  south  as  Cape  r lorida,  • kue  0p  p'leiy  and  devotion  which  pervades  the  whole 
governmental  Kingston,  in  Roane  county,  and  on  j and  attempted  to  rob  the  settlerson  the  Miami  river.  I 0p  u.cir  conduct.  They  are  more  like  a nation  of 
the  same  day  the  house  passed  a similar  bill  on  its  j ^ ailing  in  their  attempt  they  crossed  over  the  bay  to  ■ ' 

- - - - - ' Biscayene,  and  after  murdering  a German  settler 


second  reading  designating  Murfreesborough,  in  Ru-  , - - - 

therford  county,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Whig  named  John  Henry  Geireen,  robbed  his  dwelling, 
says  that  a general  disposition  existed  to  dispose  of 
the  question  during  the  first  week  of  the  session. 


ILLINOIS. 

Sale  of  public  property.  By  an  advertisement 
in  this  day’s  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  auditor  ^ 


OREGON. 

From  the  Edinburg  Review. 

This  is  the  last  corner  of  the  earth  left  free  for 
the  occupation  of  a civilized  race.  When  Oregon 
shall  be  colonized,  the  map  of  the  world  maybe 
has  advertised  for  sale  in  April  next,  all  the  public  ! considered  as  filled  up.  The  romantic  days  in  which 
lands  owned  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  (except  Ihe  canal  every  new  adventurer  savv,  in  the  first  green  shores 
lands.)  It  is  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  j which  greeted  him,  the  nursery  of  some  new  empire 
payment  to  be  made  in  the  slate  bonds  and  internal  ; to  be  called  by  his  name,  are  gone  for  ever.  The 
improvement  scrip  of  Illinois.  Upon  the  result  of  I world  has  grown  old  in  the  last  two  hundred  years 
this  sale,  much  will  depend  as  to  the  probability  of  i more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding  two  thousand, 
our  ever  extricating  ourselves  from  debt.  Large  cal-  j Our  future  conquests  must  be  over  the  power  of  the 
culations  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  these  ; other  elements.  Earth  has  little  more  surface  left 
lands  will  bring  in  our  state  securities.  But  if  rna-jto  dispose  of.  Of  Australia  we  know  nearly  all 
naged  as  the  sale  of  the  personal  properly  belonging  , that  will  ever  be  worth  knowing;  and,  although 
to  the  state  has  been,  those  calculations  will  rot  only  there  is  room  enough  there  for  a great  multiplica- 
fail,  but  the  lands  will  scarcely  cover  the  expenses  tion  of  inhabitants,  there  are  no  new  spots  of  value 

of  sale.  I for  the  foundation  of  fresh  colonies.  Of  the  beau-  . _ . 

The  railroad  from  Springfield  to  Meredosia  has  liful  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  the  I ble  society,  which  has  exercised  in  its  barren  do- 
been  abandoned  by  its  lessees,  Messers.  S.  M.  Tinsley  : largest  are  already  appropriated.  Asia  belongs  to  mains  a steady  enterprising  policy  not  inferior  to  that 
& Co.  This  is  some  of  the  public  property  that  our  another  race.  The  vast  and  teeming  solitudes  of  of  the  East  India  Company  itself;  and  now  occupies 
opponents  have  asserted  would  bring  a million  of  dot-  , South  America  afford  room  for  empires;  but  their  and  controls  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  soil  of  the 
Jars  in  our  state  securities.  And  yet  the  present  les- | air  breathes  death  to  the  northern  colonist.  The 
sees,  without  ever  having  paid  a dollar  to  the  state,  only  region  of  any  extent,  of  temperate  climate  and 
have,  as  they  assert,  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  in  agricultural  capability,  which  still  invites  swarms 


saints  than  a herd  of  savages.”  Among  such  peo- 
ple as  these,  the  exertions  of  a few  missionaries 
have  met  with  rather  more  than  usual  success;  but 
extermination  treads  rapidly  on  their  heels. 

At  present  the  only  fixed  inhabitants  of  this  vast 
wilderness  may  be  said  to  be  the  people  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  a few 
hundred  English  and  Americans;  chiefly  men  tired 
with  the  wandering  life  of  the  deserts,  who  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  agricultural  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wallamelle,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  They  have  at  present  no  government, 
being  recognized  subjects  neither  of  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States,  but  are  demanding  loudly  to 
be  included  -within  the  boundaries  of  the  great  re- 
public. They  are  at  this  moment  partially  under 
the  control  of  a power  not  very  responsible  to  either 
state,  but  of  which  all  the  instincts  and  habits  are 
thoroughly  British  and  anti- American — the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company. 

Few  among  us  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources and  wide  spreading  plains  of  this  remarka- 


consequence  of  its  being  a losing  concern 

[Alton  Telegraph  IGtk  ult. 


j from  the  old  hives  of  mankind,  is  that  which  stretch- 
es along  the  west  coast  of  America,  between  the  ex- 


The  Alton  Telegraph  has  the  following:  “The  1 treme  settlements  of  the  Mexicans  and  those  of  the 
northern  papers  speak  with  great  confidence  of  sue-  Russians.  Formerly,  this  coast  was  nearly  inac- 


globe.  The  great  business  of  this  company  is  the 
fur  trade,  of  which  it  is  now  nearly  the  sole  mono- 
polist throughout  all  the  choicest  fur  bearing  regions 
of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  por- 
tion occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  bulk  of  its  em- 
pire is  secured  to  it  by  charter;  but  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Oregon  as  debatable  land,  under  stipulations 
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between  Britain  and  the  United  Stales.  The  slot  k 
holders  are  British,  the  management  of  its  affairs  in 
America  is  carried  on  by  “partners,”  so  called,  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  agents  paid  by  a proportion  of  the 
nett  income  of  the  company.  These  are  scattered 
in  v arious  posts  over  the  whole  territory  between 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  The  governor-gene- 
ral resides  in  York  Factory,  onlhefoimer.  They 
are  chiefly  Scotsmen;  and  a greater  proportion  of 
shrewdness,  daring,  and  commercial  activity,  is  pro- 
bably not  to  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  heads 
in  the  world.  Before  1820,  this  body  carried  on  a 
fierce  contest  with  the  North  West  company,  at- 
tended with  hideous  battles  of  Indians  and  half 
breeds,  in  the  burning  and  sacking  of  each  other’s 
posts.  In  1821,  the  two  companies  were  consolidat- 
ed; since  which  time  they  have  had  noBrilish  rival, 
and  have  exerted  all  their  policy  to  repress  'interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  In  this  they 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  succeeded.  The  attempts 
of  the  Americans  to  establish  a fur  trade  of  their 
own,  one  by  one  have  ended  in  disappointment. 
Their  own  trappers  and  hunters  prefer  the  markets 
of  the  company.  Its  agents  seek  out  the  Ameri- 
cans— so,  at  least,  they  complain — outbid  them,  and 
undersell  them,  in  every  point  to  which  they  can  I 
penetrate.  Ttie  “Pacific  Fur  Company,”  the  scheme  I 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  commemorated  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  those  of  Captain  Wyeth,  and  many  other 
American  adventurers,  have  failed  against  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  the  old  monopoly.  Its 
traders  supply  the  demand,  such  as  it  is,  both  of  In-j 
dians  and  white  hunters  for  European  goods,  over  all  : 
the  north  west. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  discussion 
of  the  question  now  pending  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oregon.  We  j 
have  been  anxious,  on  the  present  occasion,  only  to  j 
point  out  the  existence,  and  the  capabilities,  of  this 
region — the  remotest  nook  of  the  world,  and  the  last 
vacant  space,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  plantation  of 
a new  people,  The  land  . which  is  to  command  the 
North  Pacific,  and  give  the  law  to  its  myriad  islands, 
cannot  long  remain  unoccupied.  It  calls  loudly  on  : 
those  who  have  foresight,  on  those  who  can  estimate  | 
the  future,  to  forecast  its  destiny.  The  Americans; 
never  show  themselves  deficient  in  this  branch  of 
political  wisdom.  They  are  familiar  with  what  we 
can  scarcely  realize — the  rapid  march  of  time  iri 
the  western  world.  Almost  before  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  with  the  mere  contemplation  of  a newly 
discovered  portion  of  the  wilderness — before  its 
lines  are  mapped  out,  and  the  names  of  its  natural 
features  become  familiar  to  our  ears — the  wilderness 
is  gone,  the  mountains  stripped  of  their  forests,  the 
rivers  alive  with  navigation.  The  far  west  will 
change  as  rapidly  as  the  east  has  done.  In  the 
words  of  Washington  Irving,  “the  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals extinct,  a complete  change  will  come  over  the 
scene;  the  gay  fur  trapper  and  his  steed,  decked  out 
in  wild  array,  and  tinkling  with  bells  and  trinkery; 
the  savage  war  chief,  plumed,  and  ever  on  the  i 
prowl;  and  traders’ cavalcade,  winding  through  de- 
files and  over  naked  plains,  with  the  stealthy  war! 
party  lurking  on  its  trail;  the  buffalo  chase,  the  hunt- 
ing camp,  the  mad  carouse  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
the  night  attack,  the  scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish 
among  rocks  and  cliffs — all  this  romance  of  savage 
life,  which  yet  exists  among  the  mountains,  will 
then  exist  but  in  frontier  story,  and  seem  like  the 
fictions  of  chivalry  or  fairy  tale.” 

Surely  it  well  behooves  us,  who  hove  an  interest  in 
every  new  corner  of  the  earth,  to  note  the  signs  of  these 
changes,  and  turn  them  to  ouit  profit  when  we 
may.  And  one  thing  strikes  us  forcibly.  However 
the  political  question  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, as  to  the  ownership  of  Oregon,  may  be  decided, 
Oregon  will  never  be  colonized  overland  from  the 
eastern  states.  It  is  with  a view  of  pointing  oulthe 
entire  distinctness  of  the  two  regions,  that  we  have 
gone,  perhaps  at  tedious  length,  into  a description  of 
the  geograpiiical  peculiarities  of  the  vast  space 
which  separates  them.  It  is  six  or  seven  hundreds 
miles  from  the  westernmost  limit  of  that  fertile  part 
of  the  prairies,  to  the  cultivable  region  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Six  months  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  this 
space  is  a howling  wilderness  of  snow  and  tempests. 
During  the  other  six,  it  exhibits  every  variety  of 
hopeless  sterility,  plains  of  arid  sand,  defiles  of  vol- 
canic rooks,  hills  covered  with  bitter  shrubs,  and 
snowy  mountains  of  many  days’  journey;  ami  its 
level  part  is  traversed  by  the  formidable  predatory 
cavalry  we  have  described,  an  enemy  of  more  than 
Scythian  savageriess  and  endurance,  who  cannot  be 
tracked,  overtaken,  or  conciliated.  We  know  and 
admire  the  extraordinary  energy  which  accompanies 
the  rambling  habits  of  the  citizens  of  I he  states;  we 
know  t he  teverish,  irresistible  tendency  to  press  on- 
ward, w hich  induces  the  settler  to  push  to  ti.e  utter- 
most limits  of  practicable  enterprize,  regardless  of 


the  teeming  and  inviting  regions  he  may  leave  be- 
hind. Still,  with  these  natural  obstacles  between, 
we  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  world  must  assume 
a new  face  before  the  American  wagons  make  plain 
the  road  to  Columbia,  $s  they  have  done  1o  the  Ohio. 
In  the  meantime,  the  long  line  of  coast  invites  emi- 
gration from  the  over-peopled  shores  of  the  old 
world.,  When  once  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is  ren- 
dered traversable,  the  voyage  will  he  easier  and 
shorter  than  that  to  Australia;  which  thirty  thou- 
sand of  our  countrymen  have  made  in  a single  year. 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  future  owner  of 
Oregon,  its  people  will  come  from  Europe.  The 
Americans  have  taken  up  the  question  in  earnest; 
their  press  teems  witii  writings  on  the  subject:  we 
need  only  mention  tbe  able  memoir  of  Rlr.  Green- 
how.  “translator  to  tbe  department  of  state,”  in 
which  their  claim  is  historically  deduced  with  much 
ingenuiLy.  French  writers,  as  may  be  supposed, 
are  already  advocating  the  American  view.  Let  us 
abandon  ours  from  motives  of  justice,  if  the  right  he 
proved  against  us;  from  motives  of  policy,  if  it  be  i 
proved  not  worth  contesting;  but  not  in  mere  indo-  | 
lence.  Let  us  not  fold  our  hands  under  the  idle  per-  j 
suasion  that  we  have  colonies  enough;  that  it  is  mere 
labor  in  vain  to  scatter  the  seed  of  future  nations  ; 
over  the  earth;  that  it  is  but  trouble  and  expense  to  j 
govern  them.  If  there  is  but  one  thing  on  which  [ 
the  maintenance  of  that  perilous  greatness  to  winch  ; 
we  have  attained  depends,  more  than  all  the  : 
rest,  it  is  colonization;  the  opening  of  new  markets,  | 
the  creation  of  new  customers.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  great  fields  of  emigration  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia promise  room  enough  for  more  than  we  can 
send-.  But  the  worst  and  commonest  error  respect-  j 
ing  colonization,  is  to  regard  it  merely  as  that  which 
it  can  never  be — a mode  of  checkin'  the  increase  of  j 
our  people.  What  we  want  is,  not  to  draw  off 
driblets  from  our  teeming  multitudes,  but  to  found  j 
new  nations  of  commercial  allies.  And,  in  this  \ iew,  ! 
every  new  colony  founded,  far  from  diverting  strength 
from  the  older  ones,  infuses  into  them  additional  vi-  : 
gor.  To  them  as  well  as  the  mother  country  it 
opens  a new  market.  It  forms  a new  link  in  the 
chain  along  which  commercial  inter-communication 
is  carried — touching  and  benefiting  every  point  in 
the  line  as  it  passes.  Thus,  in  former  days,  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  India  Islands  was  the  great 
stimulus  to  the  peopling  of  North  America;  the 
newer  colony  of  Canada  has  flourished  through  ils 
connection  with  our  settlements  in  the  states;  the 
market  of  New  Zealand  will  excite  production  in 
Australia.  The  uttermost  portions  of  the  earth  are  our 
inheritance.  Let  us  not  throw  it  away  in  mere  su- 
pirieness,  or  in  deference  to  the  wise  conclusions  of 
those  sages  of  the  discourjgiug  school,  who,  had 
they  been  listened  to,  would  have  checked,  one  by 
one,  all  the  enterprises  which  have,  changed  the  face 
of  tiie  world  in  the  last  thirty  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATUARY  FOR  THE  CAPITOL.  Among 
the  papers  addressed  to  the  National  Institute  and 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  appears  the 
following  letter  from  the  United  Slates  consul  at 
Naples. 

Naples,  August  15,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  Some  two  years  since  two  groups  of 
statuary  were  ordered  by  congress  for  the  eastern 
front  of  the  capitol.  The  execution  of  one  was  giv- 
en to  Mr.  Greenough,  now  of  Florence;  the  other  to 
Mr.  Perstco,  of  this  place.  Mr.  Persico’s  work  is 
i now  finished,  and  1 am  happy  to  inform  you  that  in 
this  city  of  the  fine  arts  it  meets  with  general  admi- 
ration. It  has  produced,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
' impression.  The  journals  have  contained  numerous 
criticisms  on  the  subject,  and  all  have  teemed  with 
panegyric.  His  studio  was  thronged  for  many  weeks 
by  admiring  visiters,  to  the  number  of  many  thou- 
: sands,  from  his  majesty  downwards.  1 have  been  curi- 
ous to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment  in  a society  so 
devoted  to  the  fine  arts  and  so  well  informed  on  all 
i questions  pertaining  to  them.  There  is  a general 
concurrence  in  pronouncing  strung  encomiums.  It 
! is  true  Lliere  are  those  who  censure  particular  parts, 
i some  in  the  conception,  some  in  the  details,  and 
\ some  in  the  execution;  but  even  all  these  award  the 
meed  of  eminent  success.  This  work  places  the  ar- 
tist, by  general  consent,  among  the  first  sculptors  of 
j Italy. 

He  has  selected  for  Ins  subject  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  great  navigator  is  supposed  to  have 
just  touched  the  shore.  His  person  is  lofty  and  im- 
posing; his  countenance  has  the  impress  of  nature’s 
nobility.  Tbe  visage  is  modeled  with  much  width, 
and  the  forehead  has  great  capacity.  He  slands,  his 
helmet  removed  and  placed  on  a rock  by  his  side,  Ins 
sheathed  sword  cast  upon  tbe  earth,  and  with  his  right 


tiand  raised  he.  presents  a globe.  His  left  rests,  with 
the  back  turned,  upon  bis  hip,  the  arm  being  a-kimbo. 
The  right  foot  is  advanced  and  firmly  placed  upon 
tbe  soil,  whilst  the  left,  as  in  the  act  of  walking, 
scarcely  touches  the  earth.  His  costume  is  that  of  a 
Spanish  eavalierof  tbe  fifteenth  century,  with  cuirass 
and  armlets,  a falling  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  full 
breeches  to  the  knee,  and  thin  silk  stockings  so  fitted 
to  the  leg  that  it  is  nearly  as  visible,  as  if  naked. — 
Near  him  stands  a lovely  Indian  woman,  w ho  seems 
to  have  been  reposing  upon  the  earth  when  startled 
by  this  astounding  aspiration.  Stie  has  just  sprung 
up,  and  now  she  stands  in  the  attitude  to  fly,  yet  she 
turns  her  head,  and  regards  with  a curious  and  fixed 
gaze  the  new  comer. 

The  countenance  is  truly  Indian.  He  who  seeks 
here  the  regular  features  of  Grecian  art  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Phidias  never  conceived  of  such  a face. 
The  cheek  bones  are  prominent  the  eyes  are  deeply- 
set,  the  forehead  low,  the  chin  rounded;  yet  neither 
of  these  characteristics  is  extreme.  It  is  a face  stri- 
king and  beautiful  in  its  kind. 

In  the  eager  and  concentrated  gaze  with  which  she 
looks  upon  the  wonderful  visiter  thdre  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sternness  and  profound  astonishment.  There 
is  also  in  the  altitude  something  which  suggests  the 
stealthy  and  almost  serpentlike  movement  of  the  In- 
dian race.  The  slight  drapery  with  which  she  was 
covered  seems,  in  the  hurry  in  which  she  has  sprung 
up,  to  have  slipped  down  from  its  place,  discovering 
to  the  view  the  lovely  person  of  this  maiden  of  the 
forest.  At  the  same  time  it  has  so  fallen  (hat  mod- 
esty is  not  shocked,  and  its  ends,  reaching  the  earth, 
form  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  support  to  the  statue. 
If  the  visage  is  not  modelled  according  to  the  rules 
of  Grecian  art,  still  the  person  and  limbs,  Indian  as 
this  figure  is,  may  well  compare  with  the  choice 
models  of  Grecian  and  Italian  statuary. 

It  may  be  asked  what  constitutes  these  statues  a 
group?  What  reference  have  they  the  one  to  the 
other?  It  is  not  necessary  that  statues  should  be  ma- 
terially connected,  that  is,  united  to  the  same  block 
of  marble,  to  make  a group.  The  celebrated  family 
of  Niobe,  which  is  still  seen  at  Florence,  presents  an 
example  of  the  representation  of  an  idea  by  means 
of  a number  of  separate  figures.  These  two  statues 
represent  a scene,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
history.  1 have  explained  the  appearance  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  manner  of  the  maiden.  But  whilst  she 
looks  on  him  with  all  those  feelings  strongly  depic- 
ted in  hercountenance  which  Ihe  circumstances  were 
calculated  to  produce,  he  regards  her  not.  Absorb- 
ed in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  and  occupied 
with  the  feelings  and  reflections  of  his  peculiar  po- 
sition, she  escapes  Ins  observation.  He  has  the  tri- 
umphant step,  the  elevated  air,  the.  look  of  proud 
satisfaction,  appropriate  to  one  who  has  just  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  a new  world.  He  has  struggled 
for  many  long  years  against  adverse  fortune;  he  has 
found  the  world  incredulous  as  to  his  theory;  he  has 
been  believed  an  enthusiast  and  a monomaniac,  has 
been  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt;  has  buf- 
feted the  winds  and  the  waves  of  an  unknown  sea; 
and  has  bad  to  contend  against  that  worst,  of  obstacles 
a mutinous  crew,  destitute  of  confidence;  and  now 
he  lias  surmounted  all,  and  has  found  the  object  of 
his  highest  hopes.  It  is  a moment  of  intense  excite- 
ment. His  position  is  such  as  was  never  before  oc- 
cupied by  man.  in  such  a situation  the  movements 
are  not  regulated  by  ordinary  laws.  The  appearance 
then,  and  altitude  of  the  statue,  cannot  he  deemed 
forced  nor  inconsistent  with  nature.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  “barucco.”  Archimedes  forgot  li is  nu- 
dity when  he  emerged  from  his  bath  and  ran  through 
the  streets  exclaiming,  “Eureka!  Eureka!”  He  had 
solved  an  important  problem  and  made  a discovery 
of  great  interest.  He  was  now  able  to  tel!  King 
Hieru  how  much  gold  there  was  in  his  crown.  B it 
here  was  a world  discovered.  And  he  who  was  but 
just  now  esteemed  a desperate  adventurer,  a wild 
theorist,  a man  of  disordered  intellect,  stands  forth 
a hero,  with  fame  as  enduring  as  the  world  itself 
which  he  had  discovered. 

It  is  perceived  that  these  statues  are  historical  and 
allegorical.  Here  is  not  only  Columbus  landing  up- 
on America,  (for  the  island  which  he  first  visited  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  tiie  continent,)  but  here 
are  appendages  representing  ideas  intimately  connec- 
ted with  and  illustrative  of  this  fact.  By  the  globe 
which  he  bears  in  Ins  hand  he  says  to  mankind,  “[ 
present  you  the  entire  world.  You  have  known  lull 
half.  To  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  1 bring  this  wes- 
tern hemisphere.  And  to  America  the  eastern  world. 
My  proposition  is  now  verified;  behold  the  result.” — 
His  sheathed  sword  thrown  upon  the  soil  is  a procla- 
mation to  the  Aborigines  of  peace.  This  mode  of 
representation  cannot  be  fairly  objected  to.  The 
Belgians  have  recently  erected  an  equestrian  statue 
to  Godfrey  Bouillon,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
holding  the  blade  of  bis  sword  and  presenting  the 
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hilt  which  is  in  the  form  of  a cross.  Thus  is  at  vernment  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  Ancient  Monarch- 
onc'e  awakened  the  idea  of  the  Crusades,  the  course  ies;  but  by  Dr.  Franklin’s  rule  of  progression,  they 
of  the  great  leader,  and  his  illustrious  conflicts  to  ex-  1 w ill  in  a century  and  a quarter  be  more  than  equal  to 
tend  the  religion  of  the  cross.  Canova  has  also  giv-  ; the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When  the  vvhigs  of 
en  up  a Napoleon  with  a globe  in  his  hand  and  a j America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the  Princes  of  the 
victory  over  it;  thus  is  represented  the  conqueror  of  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces!  If  they  -should  con- 
the  world.  | tinue  to  double  and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere 

But  what  means  the  Indian?  She  is  the  represen-  ''would  not  contain  them.  But  let  not  our  boldest 
tative  of  her  race,  and  her  appearance  may  suggest  impugners  of  authority  look  forward  with  delight  to 
to  the  mind  the  first  impressions  produced  on  the  this  futurity  of  whigism.” 


Aborigines  by  the  landing  of  Columbus,  and  their 
mode  of  reception. 

Persico  belongs  to  no  particular  school  of  sculp 


The  reasons  for  suppressing  this  paragraph  are 
apparent.  “It  was,”  says  Ml-.  Weed,  “a  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  of  fearful  import.  Less  than  half 


ture;  but  he  imitates  nature  with  a boldness  and  free-  j the  term  of  years  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  looked  for- 
dom  which  characterize  many  of  the  painters  of  the  j ward  have  been  numbered,  but  the  prophecy  is  more 


Venetian  school.  It  is  here  that  he  shows  the  genius  ! than  half  fulfilled.” 
of  the  artist  and  his  own  system,  which  consists  in 
having  none.  The  little  details  of  his  work  are  ex- 
ecuted with  a laborious  minuteness  and  an  exact  pre- 
cision which  are  peculiar  and  truly' remarkable.  Al- 
though the  statues  are  colossal,  and  intended  to  be 
viewed  at  a distance,  yet  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
closest  scrutiny.  I have  said  before  that  the  journals 
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MONUMENT  AND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  PLATTSBURG. 

The  citizens  of  Plattsburg  and  its  vicinity  com- 
memorated the  11th  of  September,  when  the  ce- 
remony took  place  of  erecting  marble  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead  of  both  armies  who 


of  this  city  have  had  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  j fe]]  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Gen  John  E.  Wool, 
these  statues.  They  lament  that  their  own  country  j 0p  t|,e  jj  g army,  who  took  a distinguished  part 
should  be  deprived  of  these  beautiful  productions  of  jn  (|]e  battle,  w'as  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part 
one  of  her  sons,  but  at  the  same  time  they  felicitate1-  • ....  .... 

themselves  that  Italy  enjoys  the  honor  of  carrying 
the  fine  arts  into  “those  distant  regions;”  that  an  Ital- 
ian discovered  our  continent;  that  an  Italian  gave  to 
it  his  name;  that  an  Italian  has  written  one  of  the 
best  histories  of  our  revolution;  that  an  Italian  now 
decorates  our  capitol  with  sculpture  wrought  under 
an  Italian  sun. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  WM.  BOULWARE, 

To  F.  J)Iarkoe,jr.  esqr., 

Cor'g  secretary  of  the  National  Institute. 


STORE’S  PATENT  WATER  TIME  PIECE. 
A great  curiosity,  was  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  N.  York,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
Store  thus  describes  his  invention: 

“It  gives  and  keeps  the  hours,  minutes,  and  se- 
conds with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  motive  power 
being  water;  which  will  render  it  evident  to  all,  that 
a more  perfect  uniform  power  can  be  produced  with 
far  less  complication  than  by  means  of  a spring  or 
weight,  thereby  rendering  this  kind  of  time-piece, 
by  its  simplicity,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
more  certain  of  performing  correct  time,  provided 
it  have  a regulator  or  pendulum  not  subject  to  alte- 
ration by  change  of  temperature,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  this  clock  by  an  original  and -simple  con- 
trivance; it  is  farther  simplified  by  a new  method  of 
giving  motion  to  the  hands  or  indexes,  which  is  done 
without  the  aid  of  wheels  or  pinions;  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  it  requires  no  winding  up,  as  it  can 


in  the  ceremonies  of  the-  day,  and  attended  for  that 
purpose  with  his  suite. 

From  the  account  before  us,  the  proceedings  must 
have  been  highly  interesting;  and  we  cannot  but 
commend  the  Christian  feeling  which  prompted  the 
citizens  of  Platlsburg  thus  to  honor  the  memories  of 
their  invaders  as  well  as  those  of  their  gallant  country- 
men who  '.ell  in  their  defence.  Acts  like  these,  are 
well  calculated  to  create  between  the  two  great  An- 
glo-Saxon nations,  that  feeling  of  friendship  and 
esteem  which  can  alone  perpetuate  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  now  exist,  and  which  every  friend  of 
! humanity  would  deeply  regret  to  see  weakened  or 
| destroyed. 

The  British  officers  to  whom  monuments  were  on 
this  occasion  erected,  were  Col.  Wellington,  Capt. 
Purchess,  and  a Lieutenant,  name  unknown,  all  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  the  British  army;  and  Capt.  Downie 
and  three  lieutenants  of  the  British  navy.  Captain 
Downie  commanded  the  Confiance.  We  make  room 
fora  part  ol  the  interesting  proceedings. 

Col.  McNeil  said: 

Fellow  citizens, — The  President  of  the  day  has 
designated  our  distinguished  guest,  brigadier  general 
Wool,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  of  American  regular  troops  opposed 
to  that  division  of  the  British  army  which  advanced 
upon  Plattsburg  by  the  Beekmantown  road,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1814,  to  erect  a monument  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  of  Col.  Wellington,  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  British  Bulls,  who  gallantly  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  Culver’s  Hill,  on  the  Beekman- 


* _ kj  • > . . i-  • tv.  mu  ivjjiujvui,  ui,  uunv/i  c uni)  oil  iiio  uouniiiau 

be  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  by  attacning  it  to  a I (own  road,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  6th  Sept, 
Croton  Water  Pipe,  or  by  collecting  water  in  va- 1 IS] 4. 


The  division  of  the  British  army  in  which  the  brave 
and  lamented  Wellington  fell  was  not  less  than  4,000 
strong;  and  when'  we  lake  into  view  the  fact  that 
General  Wool,  (then  a Major),  with  a light  corps  of 


rious  other  ways,  as  a fast  drop  is  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  it  going.” 

WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.  The  German  histo- 
rians, whose  statistics  are  relied  on  with  much  con-  j but  250  regular  troops,  all  told,  contested  every  inch 
fidence,  estimate  that  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  j of  ground  with  this  formidable  force  in  their  descent 
were  carried  on  eleven  years,  from  1801  to  1812,  j upon  Plattsburg,  the  selection  cf  General  Wool  to 
Jive  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  men  perished,  being  j perform  the  melancholy  duly  assigned  to  him,  cannot 
more  than  half  a million  annually.  This  calcula-  fail  to  give  deep  interest  to  the  solemn  occasion 
tion  does  not  include  a great  number  of  premature  j which  brought  us  together  upon  this  hallowed  spot, 
deaths,  caused  by  the  accidents  of  war,  by  fright,  j Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  mon- 
despair, See.  The  war  with  St.  Domingo,  from  18111  umen-t  about  to  be  erected  should  be  raised  by  the 
to  18Ufi,  is  set  down  as  having  destroyed  G0,0U0  . hand  of  an  officer  who  bore  an  honorable  and  con- 
French  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  100,000  inhabitants  j spicuous  part  in  the  events  of  the  memorable  day  on 
of  the  island.  The  maritime  war  will)  England,  ; which  the  gallant  Wellington  fell.  It  is  a pleasing 
from  1802  to  1814,  cost  the  lives  of  200,000  men — spectacle  to  see  the  living  brave  doing  honor  to  the 


the  winter  campaigning  of  1803-4,  destroyed  150,- 
U00  men — the  war  in  Calabria,  from  18U5  to  1807, 
200  000  men — the  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Po- 
land, in  1809,  swept  away  300,000  men — the  cam- 
paign of  1812,  cost  France  and  her  allies  500,000 
men,  and  Russia  300,000,  besides  200,000  Poles, 


memory  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

General  Wool  proceeded  to  discharge  the  duty  as- 
signed to  him,  and  said  — 

Fellow  citizens  and  soldiers — The  duty  assigned 
me  by  the  president  of  the  day,  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Plattsburg  and  the  Military  Association  of  ti  e 


Germans,  and  French,  who  perished  by  famine  or  county  of  Clinton,  is  no  less  gratify  ing  to  me  than  it  is 
contagious  diseases;  and  in  the  final  campaign  of  honorable  and  magnanimous  to  its  authors,  and  wi  1 
1813,  450,000  men  perished.  furnish  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  for  all  time  to 

: come.  It  is  not  less  a holy  and  pious  offering  to  the 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CO-  illustrious  dead,  than  the  offspring  of  noble  and  gene- 
LONIES.  Dr.  Johnson’s  pamphlet  entitled  “Tax-  rous  hearts  to  a fallen  foe,  and  will  furnish  themes  of 
ation  no  Tyranny,”  was  directed  against  the  princi-  praise  to  the  end  of  time.  It  will  be  a healing  balm 
pies  advocated  by  the  American  whigs  of  the  Revo-  to  the  wounded  heads  of  relatives  and  friends — whilst 
lution.  It  was  indeed  an  answer,  or  intended  to  be  it  will  not  fail  to  call  forth  from  every  Briton  who 
such,  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  American  passes  this  consecrated  spot,  tears  of  gratitude  as  well 
Congress  hi  1775.  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  in  one  of  his  as  tears  of  sympathy. 

recent  interesting  letters  from  London  says  that  the  I With  these  brief  remarks,  I now  erect,  in  behalf 
manuscript  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  pamphlet  contain-  ! of  the  citizens  of  Platlsburg  and  the  Military  Asso- 
ed  a passage  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pnnled  ciatiori  of  Clinton  county,  this  monument  to  the  me- 
work.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  British  Ministry  and  j mory  of  Colonel  Wellington,  who  fell  the  6th  Sep- 
ran  thus:  - tember,  1814,  at  Culver’s  Hill,  leading  to  the  charge 

“Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  suffi-  the  advance  of  the  British  army  marching  on  Platts- 
cient  for  the  greatness  which  in  some  form  of  go-  burg. 


I The  president  of  the  day  said: 

I Fellow  cilizens:  Our  esteemed  fellow  citizens, 
Judge  Haile,  late  a captain  in  the  U.  States  army, 
will  now  proceed  to  place  monuments  at  the  respec- 
tive graves  of  Capt.  Purchess,  late  of  the  British  army* 
! Lt.  Runk,  late  of  the  6th  reg’t.  U.  States  infantry, 
and  a British  lieutenant,  late  of  the  3d  Buffs,  (name 
! unknown.) 

i The  president  of  the  day  offered  the  following  sen- 
timent. 

The  memory  of  Major  General  Mooers,  the  hero 
of  two  wars — he  acted  well  his  part  on  the  battle 
field,  and  faithfully  discharged  his  every  duty  as  a 
citizen — his  virtues  and  distinguished  services  are  en- 
graved upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

To  which  sentiment  Gen.  Skinner,  (a  son-in-law 
of  the  late  Gen.  Mooers,)  replied— 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family,  for  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  the  gallant  public  ser- 
vices and  private  worth  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
dual you  have  named.  His  public  services  were  duly 
I appreciated  by  his  country — his  private  virtuss  en- 
deared him  to  his  family  and  a large  circle  of  friends. 

I But  he  has  rendered  up  his  last  account.  He  has 
been  gathered  to  bis  fathers,  as  a shock  of  corn  that 
is  fully  ripe  is  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  is  now, 
as  we  humbly  trust,  reaping  the  rich  rewards  of  a 
well  spent  life. 

While  thus  paying  respext  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  let  us  not  forget  the  survivors  who, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  bore  a distinguished  part 
in  sustaining  the  honor  of  our  country.  Among  the 
many  prominent  individuals  who  yet  survive  “to  fight 
their  battles  o’er,”  (without  in  the  least  disparaging 
the  value  and  services  of  any  other,)  I know  of  no 
one  who  stands  more  pre-eminent  for  gallant  conduct 
and  noble  bearing,  on  the  Beekmantown  road,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6lh  of  September,  1814,  or  who  is 
better  entitled  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
this  community,  than  the  individual  I am  about  to 
name. 

He,  sir,  with  a force  of  only  250  regular  soldiers, 
with  all  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  which  he  had 
manifested  on  the  Heights  of  Queenston,  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  there  set  an  example  of  firmness  to 
our  inexperienced  and  undisciplined  militia,  which 
gave  them  confidence  in  themselves,  and  strongly  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  the  conviction  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  fight  his  way  to  our  works  if  he  ever 
reached  them. 

The  battle  of  Beekmantown,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, was  vastly  more  important  than  has  heretofore 
been  supposed,  lt  was  certainly  a harder  fought 
battle  that  any  other  between  the  5th  and  11th  of 
September.  The  loss  also  on  both  sides,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  greater  than  at  any  other  point, 
considering  the  number  of  troops  engaged.  For 
more  than  five  miles  the  ground  was  literally  con- 
tested inch  by  inch  by  this  small  party  of  regulars, 
with  the  gallant  Wool  at  their  head,  aided  by  the 
brave  and  reassured  militia,  who  rallied  at  the  call 
of  their  general,  and  proudly  sustained  the  honor  of 
Ihe  American  army.  More  than  3U0  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  between  Beekmantown  and  the  Sara- 
nac. Had  it  not  been  for  the  '-esislance  opposed  to 
the  enemy  on  this  occasion,  I have  no  doubt  a portion 
of  the  British  troops  would  have  slept  within  the 
American  works  on  Ihe  night  of  the  6lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1814.  The  works  at  this  time  were  not  com- 
pleted, and  were  incapable  of  resisting  an  attack. — 
if  the  light  brigade  which  came  in  on  the  Beekman- 
town road  had  followed  our  troops  across  the  Sara- 
nac, as  they  might  have  done  with  comparatively 
trifling  loss,  it  is  impossible  to  conjeclure  what  would 
have  been  the  final  resull  upon  the  lake  as  well  as  on 
the  shore.  lam  however  admonished  that  I have 
occupied  too  much  time,  and  will  therefore  beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  sentiment: 

Brig.  Gen.  Wool,  U.  S.  army — The  hero  of  Beek- 
mantown as  well  as  of  Queenston. 

“His  laurels  are  green,  though  his  locks  are  gray.” 

Gen  Wool,  with  much  feeling,  responded  to  this 
sentiment,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President — I rise  with  a heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  given 
by  my  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  I find  it 
impossible,  however,  filled  as  I am  with  emotion,  to 
make  a speech,  or  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Were  it  otherwise 
I could  say  but  little  that  has  not  already  been  said. 

I might  speak  of  the  campaign  of  1812  and  ’13,  which 
closed  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  I might 
also  speak  of  the  campaigns  of  1814,  when  the  man- 
tie  ofdarkness  was  cast  oifand  a blaze  of  lightshone 
lorth  along  the  frontier  from  fort  Erie  to  Plattsburg, 
and  finally  closed,  with  a brilliancy  seldom  equalled, 
on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans.  But  these  periods 
have  already  been  noticed,  and  described  in  the  most 
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eloquent  and  stirring  language.  Therefore,  little  re- 
mains for  me  to  add,  could  I give  utterance  to  my 
feelings,  but  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
kind  partiality  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
allude  to  my  services.  I would,  however,  remark 
that  although  at  one  period  of  the  war,  darkness  and 
despondency  appeared  to  pervade  our  beloved  coun- 
try, there  was  one  bright  spot  exempt  from  the  ge- 
neral gloom.  It  was  here  in  this  place,  Platlsburg, 
that  the  patriotic  inhabitants  never  wavered  nor  quail- 
ed before  the  legions  of  Great  Britain.  They  stood 
by  their  country  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  never  failed 
to  cheer  and  comfort  the  war-worn  soldier  and  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms  whether  he  returned 
victorious,  or  was  driven  back  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Who  that  was  at  Plattsburg  in  1812, 
’13  and  T4,  does  not  remember  with  delight  Mooers, 
Smith,  Sallie,  Delord,  Bailey,  Palmer,  and  Ran- 
som, all  patriotic  citizens  and  devoted  friends  of 
their  country  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  but  who 
now  rest  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss  With 
these  few'  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I would  offer  this 
sentiment: 

The  Citizens  of  Plattsburg  and  the  Military  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinton  county — This  day  attests  their 
magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  the  homage 
paid  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  fell  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country. 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 

Extracted  from  New  York  papers. 

Evening  Session — Thursday,  6 P.  M. 

The  convention  took  up  the  reports  on  elections; 
when  it  appeared  that  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese. — Rev.  Drs. 
Berrian,  Lyell,  McVickar,  and  Taylor,  clerical. — 
Messrs.  Thos.  L.  Ogden,  Floyd  Smith,  Murray  Hoff- 
man, Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  lay. 

This  is  the  ticket  chosen  at  last  year’s  convention, 
and  it  went  in  by  a large  majority.  It  is  favorable 
to  the  views  of  the  Bishop. 

It  appeared  from  the  same  report  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  the  General 
Convention  in  1844: 

Delegates  to  the  General  Convention. — Rev.  Drs. 
Brown  and  Sheerwood,  and  David  B.  Ogden,  &c. 

Substitutes. — Rev.  W.  L.  Johnson  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Creighton. 

It  also  appeared  thatthe  following  gentlemen  were 
elected,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 

Missionary  Committee — Rev.  Wm.  Richmond,  B. 
I.  Haight,  Lot  Jones,  Joseph  H.  Price,  Edward  N. 
Meade,  clerical.  Messrs.  C.  N.  S.  Rowland,  John 
H.  Swift,  Cornelius  Oakley,  Floyd  Smith,  Alex.  L. 
McDonald,  lay. 

The  parly  cast  of  this  committee  is  like  that  of  the 
other  tickets,  favoring  the  view's  of  the  Diocesan. 

Some  time  was  then  passed  in  listening  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  having  the  management  of 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  aged  clergymen,  w hich 
being  disposed  of,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  session  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  no 
little  excitement,  arising  out  oPthe  occurrences  con- 
nected with  some  resolutions  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  Judge  Oakley,  and  which  were  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  recent  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  resolutions  should  be  taken 
up  the  next  day,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Friday  morning,  September  29. 

The  convention  met  at  nine  o’clock.  After  the 
administration  of  the  holy  communion  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  to  business.  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  the 
chair,  and  disposed  of  some  unimportant  matters. 

The  resolutions  of  Judge  Oakly  being  taken  up, 
the  Bishop  rose  and  read  a paper,  reminding  the 
members  of  the  convention  of  the  solemnities  of  the 
occasion,  and  exhorting  them  to  guard  against  the 
attempts  now  made  to  sunder  the  church.  4 he  fol- 
lowing are  the  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a doubt  exists  as  to  the 
true  construction  of  the  rubric,  which  directs  that  in 
• the  ordination  of  a candidate  for  orders  in  the  church 
the  Bishop  shall  call  on  the  people  to  make  known  the 
existence  of  any  impediment  to  such  ordination, 
whether  any  presbyter  in  the  church  has  a right  to 
respond  to  such  a call  as  one  of  the.  people;  arid 
whether,  in  case  any  impediment  be  alleged,  and  the 
same  has  undergone  a previous  investigation  upon  a 
private  complaint,  and  has  been  determined  by  Ihe 
Bishop  to  be  unfounded,  it  is  or  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Bishop  to  suspend  such  ordination:  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  such  doubt, 

Resolved,  Thatthe  delegates  from  this  diocese  to  the 
general  convention  be  requested  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  that  body,  that  such  action  may  be 
had  thereon  as  may  seem  meet. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  this  diocese  to 
the  general  convention  of  the  church  be  requested  to 


propose  for  adoption  to  that  body,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, a canon,  which  shall  in  substance  provide  that, 
when  the  Bishop  shall  receive  from  any  two  presby- 
ters objections  in  writing  to  the  ordination  of  any 
candidate  for  orders  in  the  church,  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  examination  of  such  candidate 
shall  be  given  to  such  presbyters,  who  shall  thereup- 
on have  the  right  to  be  present  at  and  take  part  in 
such  examination;  and  that,  for  the  avoidance  of  any 
misunderstanding  or  mistake,  all  questions  put  to 
such  candidate,  and  the  answers  made  by  him  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  John  Duer  then  rose  and  supported  the  reso- 
lutions in  a speech  of  upwmrds  of  an  hour. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Thos.  L.  Ogden,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  Jones,  David  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  Judge 
Oakley,  John  Anthon,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wairi- 
wi  ight. 

Mr.  Jno.  Anthon  in  his  speech  said  that  he  was  the 
adviser  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  two  presby- 
ters, Messrs.  Anthon  and  Smith;  that  they  were  his 
clients,  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  their  acts. — 
He  added  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  was  not  particularly  conversant  with  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Wainwrigbt,  who,  in  a 
few  brief  remarks,  exposed  the  extraordinary  avow- 
als of  the  last  speaker,  that  on  a subject  where  he 
himself  was  confessedly  little  informed,  he  had  been 
the  adviser  of  two  presbyters  of  the  church,  who,  by 
their  position,  must  be  deemed  to  understand  the 
matter  better  than  their  counsellor. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  were  very  effective,  and 
led  to  an  expression  of  applause  from  the  numerous 
audience,  which  seemed  greatly  to  annoy  him,  and 
which  the  Bishop  instantly  checked.  Some  mutual 
explanations  ensued  between  Messrs.  Duer,  Anthon, 
and  Wainwrigbt;  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter 
entirely  and  sincerely  disavowed  any  idea  of  making 
any  personal  reflections. 

Finally  the  vole  on  the  amendment  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Duer  to  Mr.  L.  Ogden’s  resolution  of  reference 
was  taken  and  carred;  arid  then,  by  orders  on  the 
amended  resolution,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Otergy — Ayes  18,  nays  101. 

Laity — Ayes  35,  nays  53. 

So  the  resolution  was  lost.  The  same  fate  awaited 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  Judge  Oakley,  on  which 
the  question  was  immediately  put,  and  the  vote  was, 

Clergy — Ayes  18,  noes  97. 

Laity — Ayes  37,  noes  47. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  6 P.  M. 

On  re-assembling,  the  Rev.  Doctors  Hugh  Smith 
and  Anthon  made  some  remarks  relative  to  their 
course  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Carey’s  ordination,  and 
said,  although  they  had  asked  and  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  a distinguished  layman,  they  by  no  means 
meant  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
deliberately  adopted  eourse. 

After  some  other  ordinary  business,  the  following 
proceedings  occurred: 

John  Duer,  Esq.  then  rose,  and  said  he  held  in  his 
hand  a document  which  he  wished  to  have  read  and 
inserted  on  the  minutes,  but  as  all  the  gentlemen  had 
not  signed  it  who  desired  to  do  so,  he  should  defer  it 
until  the  close  of  the  convention.  He  then  read  the 
following  report: 

“Whereas  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the  ad- 
dress delivered  to  this  con  vent  ion,  expressed  in  strong 
terms  of  commendation  his  approbation  of  the  course 
and  sentiments  of  the  religious  paper  called  the 
Churchman,  published  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and 
whereas  the  undersigned  members  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  now  in  attendance  on  this  convention,  entertain 
a sincere  conviction  that  the  doctrines  maintained  in 
the  said  religious  paper,  and  Ihe  spirit  and  tone  in 
which  the  same  is  conducted,  are  such  as  not  to  en- 
title it  to  the  support  of  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
therefore  they  do  most  respectfully  dissent  from  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  said  address,  and  request 
that  this  their  dissent  may  be  publicly  read  to  this 
convention,  and  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  thereof. 

Bishop  Onderdonk  rose  under  great  excitement, 
and  said,  “1  am  here  in  the  double  capacily  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  convention  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  tenacious  of  their  own 
rights  should  be  so  neglectful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
I will  receive  any  respectful  communication  which 
the  clergy  and  laity  ol  my  diocese  may  hand  in  to  me 
in  my  individual  capacity,  but  I will  not  allow  such 
a document  as  that  to  go  upon  the  minutes  and  to  be 
made  a subject  of  discussion.  I will  not  sutler  such 
a thing  to  go  on  Lhe  journal  and  come  before  this 
house.  1 will  only  pardon  the  gentleman  who  has 
ottered  it  by  supposing  that  he-could  nut  have  fore 
seen  the  position  in  which  the  Bishop  is  placed  by  it. 

‘ 1 will  not  receive  such  a document.  I appeal  to 
the  piety,  to  the  good  sense,  to  the  affection  of  the 


clergy  and  laity,  and  if  they  will  not  sustain  mo  I 
will  throw  myself  upon  a higher  power,  and  resist 
even  unto  death,  if  necessary,  such  an  invasion  of 
my  rights.” 

These  remarks  were  received  with  great  applause, 
clapping,  groans,  and  hisses;  and  when  the  Bishop 
had  restored  order,  Mr.  Duer  rose  to  explain,  but  the 
Bishop  refused  to  hear  a word,  saying,  “Sit  down,  sir! 
take  your  seat — 1 won't  hear  a word!”  And  when 
Mr.  Duer  was  seated,  he  said,  “Any  apology  you 
may  desire  to  offer  will  be  received  at  a proper  time 
and  place.” 

After  a parling  address  from  the  Bishop,  the  con- 
vention then  adjourned  sine  die. 

THE  NESTORIAN  CHRISTIANS.  The  mas- 
sacree  of  a great  number  of  the  Nestorians.  as  re- 
ported by  a former  arrival,  is  unhappily  confirmed 
by  the  papers  brought  by  the  last  steamer.  This  in- 
teresting people,  who  have  latterly  been  visited  and 
instructed  by  American  and  other  missionaries,  were 
found  to  have  retained  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  a 
great  degree  of  purity,  although  surrounded  by  Ma- 
hometan tribes.  II  seems  that  the  hostility  of  their 
enemies  was  excited  towards  them  bv  the  too  zea- 
lous labors  of  the  rival  Christian  missionaries.  Tha 
following  statement  is  from  an  English  paper: 

“Massacre  of  the  Nestorian  Christians.  The 
expedition  ot  the  Pasha  of  Mosul  against  the  Moun- 
tain Nestorians  has  been  attended  with  the  most  de- 
plorable success,  and  that  success  attended,  as  was 
tube  expected,  from  tiie  co-operation  of  his  savage 
auxiliaries,  the  Kurds,  with  every  sort  of  atrocity. 
The  houses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  fired, 
and  they  themselves  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts 
and  extei minated.  Neither  sex  nor  age  met  with 
favor  or  mercy;  the  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  of 
the  Patriarch  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  barbarity 
— the  former  having  been  literally  sawed  in  two, 
and  the  latter  most  shockingly  mangled  and  mutilat- 
ed. Tile  Patriarch  himself  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
British  consular  agent  at  Mosul.  The  number  of 
victims  who  have  perished  in  this  massacre  is  not  yet 
known.  J he  population  of  the  mountains  amount- 
ed to  100,000.  I heir  fate  has  been  truly  lamenta- 
ble and  extraordinary.  Surrounded  by  Mussulman 
hordes,  pent  up  for  ages  in  their  native  fastnesses, 
the  very  existence  of  these  children  of  the  primitive 
church  had  remained  almost  a secret  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom  Happy  for  them,  indeed,  had  it  con- 
tinued so,  for  their  obscurky  seems  to  have  been 
their  best  protection.  No  sooner  bad  their  country 
been  explored  by  missionaries,  and  the  interest,  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  been  awakened  with  re- 
spect to  them,  than  this  terrible  visitation  befell 
them;  and  the  public  is  called  upon  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  destruction  before,  perhaps,  it 
had  become  generally  aware  of  their  existence. 
Letters  from  Mosul  throw  much  of  the  odium  of 
this  sad  affair  upon  the  Europeans.  It  was  the  im- 
prudent zeal  of  rival  missionaries  that  first  excited 
the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Pasha  of  Mosul, 
and  caused  him  to  “let  slip  the  dogs  of  war”  on  lhe 
unfortunate  Nestorians.  It  is  affirmed,  even,  that 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  with  a view  of  prejtidic- 
iiu  his  mind  against  the  American  missionaries,  sug- 
gested to  him  that  they  were  assisting  the  moun- 
taineers to  raise  forts,  whereby  they  would  be  here- 
after enabled  to  set  the  Sultan’s  authority  at  defi- 
ance. These  reports  were  altogether  unfounded; 
the  consequences,  however,  have  been  dreadful; 
such,  indeed,  as  could  never  have  been  contemplat- 
ed by  the  inventors  of  them,  who  have,  neverthe- 
less, brought  an  awful  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves.” 

A Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  under  date  of  August  17,  slates 
the  particulars  more  at  large,  as  follows: 

“You  have  been  informed  of  the  combination  be- 
tween the  Pasha  of  Mosul  and  several  powerful 
Kurdish  chiefs  for  the  extermination  of  the  Nesto 
rian  Christians,  or  Chaldeans.  Letters  received  tho 
day  before  yesterday  contain  a deplorable  account  of 
the  results  of  the  attacks  ol  the  united  troops.  They 
had  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  Tiyaree  dis- 
trict, burnt  the  villages  and  churches,  destroyed  the 
crops,  a-nd  put  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to  Ihe 
sword.  Three,  or  according  toother  accounts  five, 
brothers  of  the  Patriarch  have  been  slain,  his  mo- 
ther was  cut  in  half,  and  his  sister  horribly  mutilat- 
ed. The  Patriarch  himself  had  fled  to  Mosul,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  British  vice  consulate.  Thus  a 
sect  which  had  preserved  its  independence  during 
centuries,  and  had  resisted  the  persecuting  sword  of 
Islam  when  wielded  by  t he  most  powerful  and  most 
intolerant  of  Lhe  followers  of  Mohammed— which, 
m its  simplicity  and  isolation,  had  maintained  the 
doctrines  and  forms  of  a primitive  church  for  above 
fourteen  centuries,  and  which  had  escaped  the  cor- 
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ruption  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of  character 
so  conspicuous  in  all  other  Christian  sects  of  the 
cast — has  now,  in  the  weakness  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  in  the  strength  of  European  Christianity, 
been  delivered  over  to  destruction. 

“ Although  the  Turkish  authorities  merit  the 
strongest  condemnation  for  the  part  they  have  taken 
in  this  massacre,  yet  there  are  others  concerned  who 
are  almost  equally  responsible  for  the  results.  The 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  Nestorians  is  a new  exam- 
ple of  the  consequences  of  a system  pursued  hy  fo- 
reigners in  the  east  which  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  the  utmost  indignation.  Ail  those  who  have 
been  the  direct  or  indirect  instruments  of  their  de- 


1RON  STEAM  VESSELS.  The  relative  advan-  plan  for  the  Atlantic,  at  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
tnges  of  iron  and  wooden  vessels  is  a subject  of  much  One  vessel  and  engine  on  Hunter’s  plan  for  the  At- 
! interest  and  inquiry  at  this  time,  both  in  Europe  and  lantic,  at  Pittsburg..  One  vessel  and  engine  on  Er- 
j in  this  country;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  building  icssori’s  plan  for  Lake  Ontario,  at  Pittsburg.  One 
of  iron  steamers  and  other  craft  has  already  been  | vessel  on  Hunter’s  plan  for  Lake  Erie,  at  Novelty 
carried,  argues  the  confidence  of  those  most  conver-  : Works,  New  York; engines  forsaine  atBufi'alo  Steam 
jsant  with  and  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters,  in  Engine  Works.  One  vessel  on  Ericsson’s  plan  for 
the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  levia-  I the  Atlantic,  by  R.  L.  Schuyler,  New  York;  engine 
than  English  steamer  Great  Britain,  launched  recent-  ' for  same  by  Phenix  Foundry,  New  York.  One  ves- 


ly  at  Bristol — and  which  is  3,600  tons  burden,  332 
feet  long,  has  four  decks,  six  masts,  1.700  square 
yards  of  canvass,  and  a steam  power  of  1,000  horses 
— is  composed  entirely  of  iron;  and  she  will  doubt- 
less soon  number  a numerous  progeny,  which. 


struelion,  allhou ;h  they  may  not  have  anticipated  a ■ though  with  less  pretensions  to  bulk,  will  vie  with 
result  of  so  serious  a nature  to  their  intrigues,  and  ! her  in  utility — speed  and  security  of  transportation, 
although  they  may  now  shelter  themselves  under  the  ; We  are  informed,  through  a gentleman  recently  from 
cloak  of  religion,  have  been  guilty  of  a great  crim 


sel  on  Hunter’s  plan  for  the  Atlantic,  by  C.  Alger, 
of  Boston;  engine  for  same,  Merrick  & Towne,  Phi- 
ladelphia. These  vessels  are  all  140  feet  long,  23 
feet  beam,  10  feet  hold,  will  have  three  masts,  and 
be  schooner  rigged,  and  will  all  be  in  service  next 
season. 

“There  is  also  being  put  up  at  Erie  an  iron  steam 
frigate  of  700  tons.  This  vessel  will  be  in  operation 


against  humanity. 

“Jn  their  mountain  fastnesses  the  Nestorians  had  j various  dimensions  and  for  various  uses,  and  not  one 
retained  their  independence  for  centuries.  The  first  i of  wood.  Why  not  build  of  iron,  inquires  an  intelli- 


England,  that  there  are  now  building  in  the  dock- ] next  season.  She  is  to  have  two  inclined  low-pres- 
yard  at  Liverpool  not  less  than  thirteen  iron  vessels  of  sure  engines,  and  will  he  propelled  by  the  side  paddle 


western  traveller  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  into 
them  was  Dr.  Grant,  an  American  missionary.  His 
object  in  visiting  them  was  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  other  means  of  instruction.  No  sooner 
had  Dr.  Grant  met  with  some  success  in  the  moun- 
tains than  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Mo- 
sul, supported  by  French  political  agenls,  endeavor- 
ed to  counteract  it.  The  English  High  Church  was 
also  jealous  of  American  encroachments  in  the 
midst  of  a sect  still  venerating  Episcopacy;  and  an 
additional  firebrand  was  thrown  in  the  country  last 


gent  and  practical  correspondent  for  our  Hudson 
river?  Such  vessels  draw  much  less  water,  and  can 
consequently  run  faster,  with  the  same  power,  than 
those  built  of  wood.  They  glide,  also,  easier  through 
over  the  water,  having  none  of  the  absorbing  pro- 


wheel. Vessels  designed  and  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.-Hart,  U.  S.  naval  constructor.  Engines 
designed  by  Charles  W.  Copeland,  principal  engineer 
U.  S.  navy.” 

The  material  of  which  these  boats  is  made  is  boiler 
iron  rivetted  together  in  a manner  similar  to  steam- 
boat boilers, and  fastened  to  ribs  of  iron-all  of  which 


pertiesof  wood  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  its  can  be  made  at  home,  and  no  thanks  to  foreign  indus- 
action.  Indeed,  the  advantages  of  iron  over  wood  ! try  or  skill.  We  learn  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  that 


can  hardly  yet  be  appreciated  or  over-estimated.  It 
is  of  course  much’more  durable,  less  liable  to  disaster 
from  fire  or  from  springing  a leak.  And  from  the 
fact  that  a vessel  of  iron  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 


autumn  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger.  Du- j divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  there  can 
ring  last 'winter  the  three  parties — the  American,  ! scarcely  be  a probability  that  it  would  sink  under  any 


the  Puseyite,  and  the  Roman  Catholic- 
an  open  warfare  amongst  themselves. 


-have  waged  j conceivable  casualty. 

The  Ameri-  It  is  matter  of  record  that  iron  was  first  used  in  the 
cans,  who  had  been  first  in  the  field,  only  acted  on  | construction  of  vessels  in  England  as  early  as  1810. 
the  defensive;  the  influence  they  had  already  acquir-  ! From  that  time  until  1820  we  hear  of  no  similar  em- 
ed  among  the  Nestorians  enabled  them,  without  | plovinenl  of  this  material.  Then  a steam  vessel  was 
much  difficulty,  to  retain  their  position.  The  object  j built  at  the  Horsely  Iron  works,  which  made  the 

cans,  and  to  establish  their  own  influence. 


the  small  boats  for  the  revenue  cutters  building  at 
that  place  are  also  to  be  o£  iron.  Of  one  of  these 
that  paper  says:  “She  draws  only  4 inches  water, 

when  light,  and  is  of  a beautiful  model.  Although 
built  of  iron,  two  stout  men  can  carry  her.  We  ex- 
pect soon  to  see  iron  yawls  and  barges  all  the  rage, 
as  they  can  be  built  lighter  and  stronger  than  wood, 
and  will  be  more  durable,  not  being  liable  to  open  or 
warp  by  the  action  of  the  sun  or  water.”  The  Ga- 
zette is  not  alone  in  its  expectations.  Great  resulfs 
are  anticipated  by  men  of  much  experience  and 

, , , _ . . u..  ....  j science  in  the  way  of  boat-building  from  the  use  of 

of  the  two  remaining  parties  was  to  eject  the  Ameri-  ' voyage  between  the  English  and  French  capitals  i this  new  material  for  the  hulls  of  vessels,  particular- 

They  did  1 withoat  unlading  any  part  of  the  cargo.  This  vessel  ly  in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  where  in  certain  sea- 
not  act  in  concert,  for  their  mutual  enmity  equalled  . (the  Aaron  Manby)  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  'sons  inconvenience  and  delay  are  so  often  experienc- 
their  hostility  to  the  Americans.  No  means  were  upwards  of  twenty  years  old — her  hull  never  having  1 ed  from  low  water,  and  where  speed  and  certainty 
left  untried  to  effect  their  object.  A report  began  1 required  any  repairs.  In  1825  a small  iron  steam-  j are  of  the  first  importance  to  trade  and  travel. — 
to  prevail  that  the  Americans  were  assisting  the  ! boat  was  built  and  placed  on  the  Shannon,  wher*she  i Cheapen  transportation  of  property  and  passengers 
Nestorians  to  build  forts  in  their  mountains.  The  Ys  still  employed  and  in  good  condition.  In  1832  an  it  certainly  must;  and  from  tiie  durability  of  the  niale- 
igriorant  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  and  iron  steam  vessel  built  at  Liverpool  made  the  voyage 
their  governor,  the  Pasha  of  Mosul,  readily  believed  I from  (hat  port  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  twice  as- 
the  assertion,  his  suspicions  were  excited;  from  both  cended  the  Niger.  Since  that  lime  many  others  have 

| been  built.  A single  builder  (John  Laird)  near  Li- 
verpool has  constructed  not  less  than  forty  five  iron 
i vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  12,600  tons.  The 
total  number  launched  since  1830  issaul  to  exceed  150 
I —the  largest  of  which  now  in  use  (excepting  always 


parties  he  received  accusations  against  their  respec- 
tive adversaries  tending  to  increase  his  alarm.  Mr. 
Badger  pointed  out  the  danger  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism and  French  influence  in  the  mountains;  the 
French,  in  return,  the  danger  of  English  influence. 
At  length  the  combination  we  have  described  was 


rial,  whatever,  may  be  the  first  cost,  in  the  long  run 
it  must  cheapen  the  construction  of  water  craft.  But 
all  this  will  no  doubt  shortly  become  matter  of  fact 
instead  of  speculation.  [Jllbany  Jlrgu-s. 


TRIP  TO  THE  COAL  MINES. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I have  recently  made  an  excur- 
the  Great  Britain)  is  the  Guadaloupe,  a steam  fri- j sjon  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers 

It  may  not  be  known  to 


formed,  and  those  alone  who  were  innocent  have  fal-  ; gate  of  788  tons;  carrying  sixtyeight  pounders,  and  i 0f  your  valuable  paper.  I 
len  victims  to  the  intrigues  of  men  who  announced  belonging  to  Ihe  Mexican  government.  A large  part  them  all,  that  in  the  count 
themselves  to  them  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  ; of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East-India  company  consists  ! south  sid'e  of  James  river 


the  teachers  of  civilization.  Strict  justice  com- | of  iron  vessels.  Twenty  five  of  them  are  now  in  use 
pels  us  to  state  that  the  Americans  are  in  this  in- 
stance without  blame.  They  established  themselves 
first  in'  the  mountains,  and  their  efforts  were  suc- 


ty  of  Chesterfield,  on  the 
and  about  a dozen  miles 
from  this  city,  there  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  bed 
in  India,  and  among  them  are  the  Nemesis,  the  1 0p  bituminous  coal.  This  coal  has  been  for  many 
Phlegethon,  the  Atiadne,  and  Medusa  names  fami-  j years  past  an  article  of  commerce  and  sometimes  of 


cessfully  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  inhabi 
tants,  without  any  ulterior  political  design.  But,  as 
it  is,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  interesting 
sects  in  the  world — interesting  from  its  origin,  fiom 
its  language,  and  from  the  purity  of  its  Christianity 
— has  been  sacrificed  to  the  religions  quarrels  of 
American  Independents,  English  Puseyites,  and 
French  Roman  Catholics.” 

Letters  recived  in  Boston  state  that  it  is  probable 
the  mother  arid  only  one  brother  of  Mar  Shimon, 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  have  been  slain;  that  three 
other  brothers  have  been  taken  prisoners,  and  two 
have  fled  to  Persia.  Dr.  Grant,  whose  life  lias 
been  considered  in  danger,  is  sale  at  Mosul. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says:  “We  infer  that 
the  Nestorians  of  the  Plain  including  those  among 
whom  are  the  principal  establishment  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  particularly  those  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Perkins  and  his  immediate  associates,  together 
w ith  the  residence  of  the  bishop  Mar  Yohannan, 
who  has  been  lately  received  with  so  much  hiterest  in 
tins  country,  have  escaped  this  destructive  visitation. 
The  Nestorians  of  the  mountains  are  less  civilized, 
less  peaceful  in  their  habits,  and  have  derived  less 
improvement  trom  instructions  of  the  American 
missionaries  Ilian  those  of  the  Plain.  Yet  among 
them  Doctor  Grant,  and  two  or  three  other  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  boards,  were  resident, 
and  were  producing  a useful  influence.” 

“It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wile,  who,  after  a residence  of 
seven  or  eight  years  among  the  Nestorians  as  mis- 
sionaries, lately  made  a visit  to  this  country,  accom- 
panied Mar  Yulianrian,  a native  bishop,  and  whoieft 
here  in  March  last  on  their  return,  ar  rived  ai  their 
former  residence,  Orooiaiah,  in  June  last,  in  gooU 
health. 


liar  to  the  readers  of  China  war  news.  These  ■ 
facts,  which  we  gather  from  an  English 
are  sufficient,  we  should  think,  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  iron  vessels  is  still 
going  on  at  Liverpool,  to  show  that  the  use  of  iron 
for  this  purpose  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment abroad. 

Nor  is  it  so  regarded,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
issuing,  in  this  country.  We  have  heretofore  allud- 
ed to  ihe  number  of  iron  vessels  now  building  and  in 
use  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  our 
enumeration  has  by  no  means  included  all.  As  to 
the  number,  bulk,  and  uses  of  those  now  building  by 
the  United  States  government  (eight  in  all)  we  find 
the  following  information  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette  of  a 
recent  date: 

“The  United  States  government  are  now.  building 
the  following  iron  steam  vessels,  viz: 

“For  Lake  Erie,  one  for  the  Topographical  Engi- 
neers of  97  feet  long,  IS  feet  6 inches  beam,  8 feet 
deep;  to  be  propelled  by  two  of  Hunter’s  submerged 
paddle-wheels,  8 feel  diameter  by  22  inches  wide — 
paddles  10  inches  deep.  These  wheels  work  hori- 
zontally, and  are  entirely  under  water.  This  vessel 
will  have  two  horizontal  high  pressure  engines,  each 
cylinder  being  16  inches  diameter,  26  inches  stroke. 
7'tiis  vessel  was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry. — 
Her  keel  has  already  been  laid,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  she  will  be  ready  to  launch  some  time  in'  No- 
vember. 

“There  are  also  building  for  the  revenue  service, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Howard,  six  iron  reve- 
nue cutters  four  to  be  propelled  by  Lieut.  Hunter’s 
submerged  wheel,  and  two  by  Ericsson’s  propellers. 
The  steam  power  in  each  of  the  vessels  is  to  be  equal. 
Of  these  vessels  four-  are  for  the  Atlantic,  one  for 
bake:  Erie,  and  one  fur  Lake  Ontario,  and  are  being 
built  as  follows:  One  vessel  and  engine  on  Hunter’s 


very  profitable  commerce.  Several  pits  are  in  suc- 
magazine,  j cessful  operation;  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  those  belonging  to  the  Milolhian  Coal  Mi- 
ning company.  Having  an  opportunity  on  Thursday, 
September  12th,  to  visit  them,  1 resolved,  after  some 
hesitancy,  to  take  a trip  to  the  lower  regions.  Through 
tiie  politeness  of  Mr.  Ford,  one  ol  the  managers  above 
ground,  arrangements  were  soon  made  for  my  depar- 
ture. I was  to  be  accompanied  by  my  friend  Mr.  H. 
who  had  before  made  the  voyage.  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  chief  ventilator  of  the  pit^.  kind'y  engaged  to  be 
our  guide.  A better  one  we  could  riot  have  had.  He 
is  a veteran  collier — an  Englishman — having  com- 
menced his  mining  career  at  the  age  of  13  years  in 
the  pits  near  New  Castle,  on  Tyne.  His  ample  bulk, 
ruddy  countenance,  and  cheerful  spirits,  furnished 
decisive  evidence  that  to  him  at  least  the  dark, 
damp  caverns  have  not  been  fraught  with  mischief. 
Preparatory  to  our  descent,  Mr.  H.  and  myself  vyere 
stripped  of  our  raiment,  and  clad  in  a “pepper  and 
salt”  suit,  with  large  clap  down  shoes  and  iow  crown- 
ed woollen  hats,  the  brims  standing  up  as  if  to  catch 
a hasty  shower.  Of  my  own  appearance,  I cannot 
particularly  speak.  It  was  no  doubt  odd  enough. 
But  my  friepd,  in  spite  of  a countenance  naturally 
benignant,  had  rather  a cut-throat  appearance.  I 
cohW  not  help  smiling  to  think  that  if  he  should  ad- 
venture himself  a dozen  miles  beyond  the  range  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  would  be  arrested  for  a high- 
wayman, and  hung  upon  suspicion  Preparations 
are  now  completed.  We  are  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  gazing  into  what  seems  to  be  a fathom- 
less profound.  The  shaft,  or  aperture  is  eleven  feet 
square,  and  divided,  by  thick  timbers,. into  four  equal 
chambers  or  partitions.  This  shaft  has  been  sunk 
through  the  immense  strata  of  stone  and  slate  which 
cover  the  coal  field.  We  are  in  ihe  basket;  and  by 
means  of  a steam  engine,  stationed  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  pit,  are  beginni 
may  break,  or  the  c 


id.  P 


>f 


down  we  go,  tnrougn 

now  at  the  bottom,  huving'performed  the  journey,  a 
distance  of  774  feet,  apparently  in  about  13  minutes; 
but  really  in  a nunule  and  a half.  On  first  entering 


erhaps  the  rope  1 meeting  had  spread  throughout  the  cavern, 

<To  matter — -it  is  had  gathered  for  the  service.  The  news  had  spread 
ottoiu.  Down,  ' beyond  the  pit,  ami  brought  down  several  from  above, 
.or  issuing  from  By  means  oMogs,  puncheons,,  and  boxes,  the  c.ongre- 
shr.it.  We  are  ’ gration  were  mostly  seated,  in  a wide  and  well  ven- 
tilated drift.  The  ladies  and  their  attendants  occu- 
pied a s nail  chamber  out  in  the  solid  coal,  on  one 
side  of  the  passage.  The  small  brilliant  lamps  of 
one,  were  suspended  along 


nd  all  | that  vegetable  impressions  are  frequently  found  in  the 


iass 

It 

nes 

be- 


the  cavern,  but  little  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  j which  every  collier  h; 
small  miners’  lamps.  Not  having  examined  the  map 
of  this  dismal  country,  I can  make  but  little  progress 
in  understanding  its  outlines,  even  with  the  teaching 
of  my  intelligent  guide.  But  l must  endeavor  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  it.  The  coal  bed  inclines,  or 
as  the  miners  say,  dips  to  the  westward.  The  bud  is 
of  a variable,  and  in  most  places,  of  an  unknown 
thickness — it  probably  does  not  average  less  than  2(1 
feet.  The  openings  made  through  the  coal  are  called 


the  walls  of  our  chapel,  creating  a dazzling  light 
The  congregation  consisted  of  about  1)0  persons:  80 
colored,  ami  10  white.  The  blacks,  at  my  request, 
sung  a song.  Their  singing  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  their  brethren  in  the  tobacco  factories  in 
Richmond.  I lined  a hymn  which  was  sung — offer- 
ed prayer — arid  preached  from  John  III,  J6.  The 
circumsanc.es  were  impressive  and  awful — I desired 

and  I 


to  do  good — [ spake  without  premeditation 

drifts.  Some  of  The  principal  drifts  are  400  yards  j was  listened  to  with  devout  attention.  When  1 had 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  varying  in  height  from  5 to  12  closed  my  sermon,  requested  my  friend  H.  to  follow 
feet  Iri  some  places  these  openings  are  walled  and  in  exhortation  and  prayer.  He  arose,  and  solemn  as 


secured  by  strong  timbers,  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  j was  the  scene,  and  much  as  my  heart  was  in  unison 
the  coal;  but  mostly  the  coal  forms  a wall  and  ceilin-  ‘L  ‘ T IJ  |j|  1 ‘ ““ 

smooth.  firm  and  safe.  The  drift  which  interested 


me  most,  is  the  descending  drift,  or  that  which  runs 
with  the  dip.  Us  inclination  is,  judging  by  the  eye, 
at  an  angle  of  from  20  to  25  degrees.  From  this 
main  drift  there  are,  at  distances  differing  from 
forty  to  seventy  feet,  smaller  drifts,  running  on 


with  it  I could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance.  The  diverson  was  however,  only  mo- 


coal  raised  Irorn  tne.se  mines.  How  was  this  r 
of  \a  g. -table  mailer  collected?  When  deposited; 
is  certain  that  the  superincumbent  mao  of  sti 
v.  as  once,  in  a fluid  stale.  Among  the  curiosities 
longing  •<>  Richmond  College,  are  pieces  of  stone, 
taken  l ro  m a slialt  in  lit  is  field,  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  most 
evident  impressions  of  fish,  from  4 to  6 inches  in 
length.  “How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O Lord!  In 
wisdom  thou  hast  made  them  all.” 

J.  B.  JETER. 


POLITICAL. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

COLONEL  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Johnson  was  atNew  Haven  last  week,  where 
he  was  received  with  hospitable  attentions.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  escorted  to  the  Exchange  Saloon, 
where  a large  number  of  citizens  had  assembled.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  one  of  the  citizens, 
and  made  an  address,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Palladium: 

The  Colonel  observed  that  he  had  been  a lorn' 
time  m public  life — had  grown  grey  in  the  public 
service,  and  lie  thought  he  needed  rest,  and  he  con- 


menlary.  The  exhortation  was  pertinent,  and  the 
prayer  fervent.  Many  of  us  felt  that  God  was  pre- 
sent. The  colored  friends  sang  another  song.  I was 
desirous  to  know  how  many  professors  of  religion 

there  were  among  them,  and  first  having  all  seated,  : tinued,  with  a comical  leer  of  his  eye,  ‘‘the  people 
each  side,  at  Tight  angles,  to  a distance  of  from  I requested  those  who  were  professing  Christians  to  were  of  the  same  opinion  in  1840,  when  Mr.  Van 
a few  to  several  hundred  feet.  The  hands  are  rise.  Thirty  rose — they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  mem-  Buren  and  myself  retired  with  their  consent!”  This 
working  in  these  side  openings.  The  coal  is  drawn  : bers  of  the  Baptist  church.  I was  gratified  to  learn  j brought  forth  a loud  shout,  when  the  colonel  remark- 
by  mules,  on  a level  surface,  to  the  inclined  plane.  ; from  the  managers,  that  many  of  them  are  orderly 
It  is  carried  up  this,  on  a railway,  to  the  bottom  of  and  consistent  in  their  deportment,  and  that  general- 
the  shaft,  by  means  of  a steam  engine,  at  the  top.  ly,  there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  conduct 
Having  looked  around  at  tiie  impenetrable  walls  of  of  those  who  profess  and  those  who  do  not  profess 
my  temporary  dwelling,  and  visiled  the  mule  stable,  , religion.  A few  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
as  comfortable  and  convenient  as  any  in  the  city  of  ment  closed  the  service.  The  like  had  never  been 
Richmond,  we  ore  now  going  to  descend  the  inclined  known  in  these  parts.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  spent 
plane.  We  advance  without  much  difficulty.  But,  many  years  in  English  mines,  said  that  he  had  fre- 


ed—'‘Well,  I always  thought  they  would  be  sor- 
ry for  that,  and  if  they  ever  should  be,  and  should 
want  me  to  serve  them  again  in  any  capacity,  why, 
1 have  got  rested  now,  and  shan’t  refuse  them — but 
if  they  don’t,  I shan’t  quarrel,  because  there  are  some 
bigger  men  in  the  country  than  Richard  M.  John- 
son.” The  Colonel  continued  in  this  strain  until 
about  half  past  eleven,  when  he  sat  down.  Some 


hark!  I hear  a rattling,  rumbling  noise.  Our  guide  quently  heard  social  prayer  in  the  pits,  but  had  never  complimentary  resolutions  were  then  introduced  and 


bids  us  clear  the  track.  Here  come  the  baskets  of  before  known  a sermon  delivered  in  one.  To  ad- 
coal,  gliding  up  the  railway.  We  press  to  tlie  black  dress  the  living  on  the  solemn  subjects  of  death, 
side  of  tne  drift,  and  the  train  just  passes  us.  The  judgment  and  eternity,  800  feet  beneath  the  sleeping 
path  becomes  steeper  and  more  difficult  as  we  ad-  place  of  the  dead,  in  a pit  which  bears  so  striking  a 
vance.  We  stumble,  slip,  fall  on  our  hands  and  resemblance  to  that  region  of  outer  darkness;  into 
knees.  All  desire  to  keep  clear  of  coal  dust  ha=  va  ! which  the  impenitent  shall  be  cast,  cannot  but  inter- 
nished.  I deliberately  raise  my  hand  from  the  bed  est  and  affect  the  heart. 

of  coal,  into  which  it  has  been  plunged,  and  wipe  the  j Preparations  were  now  made  to  ascend.  The  la- 
sweat  from  my  face.  I hear  voices  And  strange  to  jjeg  0p  course  had  precedence.  They  were  put  into 
say,  1 am  meeting,  in  this  land  of  darkness,  two  la-,  yie  basket:  a cord  was  pulled  as  a signal  for  the  en- 
dies,  who  once  were  v hite,  and  are  destined  soon  to  gjneeri  an(j  immediately  ihe  iadiesdeparted,  and  were 
be  white  again,  blit  true  to  instinct,  have  adopted  the  soon  concealed  from  our  view.  My  turn  to  ascend 
only  color  fashionable  in  this  region,  fhey  descended  arrjved.  Mr.  Marshall  was  to  accompany  me.  I 
some  hours  belore  we  did,  and  having  nearly  com-  cou]b  have  but  one  objection  to  him — his  weight  put 
pleled  their  exploration,  they  are  slowly  returning  to  r0pe  t0  a pretty  severe  test.  On  the  whole,  how- 


passed. 

The  New  Haven  Herald,  in  its  notice  of  the 
speech",  says:  “The  Colonel  concluded  his  speech 
three  or  four  times,  but  catching  new  impulses  con- 
tinually from  his  reminiscences  of  our  Indian  wars 
and  finally  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  venera- 
ble old  soldier 

“Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again. 

And  thrice  lie  routed  all  his  loss, 

And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.” 

According  to  his  account,  himself,  his  two  broth- 
ers, four  nephews,  and  an  old  fellow  named  Sur.ket 
did  pretty  much  all  the  fighting  at  the  Thames  baL 

..  ,7  , j - — B--r—  tie,  though  he  did  admit  some  few  others  to  have  had 

ilion,  they  are  slowly, returning : to  the  rope  to  a pretty  severe  test.  On  the  whole,  how-  a hand  in  it,  and  condescended  to  call  Gen.  Harrison 
the  shaft,  duly  escorted  by  attentive  guides  “What  eVer,  I considered  my  lot  fortunate.  We  gazed  for  a “gallant  old  General,  who  looked  on  danger  with 
in  the  world  is  that?”  “ The  hands  are  blasting  coal.’  an  jnstant,  as  we  passed  at  the  fiery  furnace,  and  a smile  and  with  a brightening  eye.”  A little  ee-ot- 
“I  really  was  airaid  the  gas  had  taken  hre!”  After  feu  the  warmth  of  the  ascending  air.  Our  journey  ism  is  admissible  in  such  cases,  and  though  the  Cn- 
spendmg  a few  minutes  with  the  ladies,  we  pursue  Was  quite  agreeable.  Mr.  M.  deliberately  smoking  lonel  was  mostly  the  hero  of  his  own  tale  the -n-i- 

our  downward  course,  frequently  arrested  and  forced  bis  pipe,  said  “I  have  Deen  engaged  in  this  business  lessness  arid  simplicity  of  his  manner  besnoke  the 

to  the  side  ol  Ihe  drilt  by  the  passing  ol  the  coal  train.  ever  S!rice  [ was  13  years  old,  and  I feel  as  safe  in  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  brought  down  thunders  of 
We.  have,  at  lerarth  reached  the  termination  of  the  yie  pit  as  above  ground.  The  same  God  that  is  applause.” 

above,  is  also  below.”  This  shaft  is  much  dryer 
than  that  in  which  we  descended. 


We  have  at  length  reached  the  termination  of  the 
drift,  and  are  900  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  the  deepest  excavation,  l learn,  in  this  coal 
field,  and  probably  in  the  United  Slates.  At  this  j 
point  something  was  said  about  bolding  a religious 


At  eight  o’clock,  we  reached  the  world  above, 
having  been  hours  in  the  pit.  The  thermometer 


service  in  the  pit.  Mr  Magruder,  me  chief  manager  stood  at  70  degrees  above,  and  at  66  below.  The 
under  ground,  who  had  recently  joined  us,  kindly  of-  , sbaft  in  which  we  ascended  is  about  200  yards  from 
fered  to  collect  the  hands  if  1 would  preach  to  them.  (Lp  other  At  * 

To  this  proposal  1 readily  acceded.  It  accorded  well 


with  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  Jbe  place.  Mr. 

Marshall  went  in  one  direction,  and  Mr.  Magruder, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  and  myself,  in  another  to  give 
notice  of  the  appointment.  We  had  a considerable 
distance  to  travel  to  the  shaft,  (a  different  one  from  - 
that  through  which  we  descended,)  where  the  meet-5 
ing  was  to  take  place.  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  ; 
the  journey. 

In  some  places  vve  had  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  How  strikingly  do  these  beds  of  coal  display 
knees,  and  in  others  to  ascend  the  banks  by  vigorous  j wisdom  and  goodness  of  God!  In  most  countries 
exertions,  and  the  aid  of  the  colliers.  We  saw  the  , there  is  found  safely  packed  away,  convenient  to  ria 


the  other.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pit  we  took  leave 
of  our  guide  and  the  ladies,  and  hastening  to  the  dress- 
ing room  we  washed  and  changed  our  apparel.  I 
felt  belter:  and  certainly  my  friend  Mr.  H.  was  great- 
ly improved  in  his  appearance — he  looked  like  anoth- 
er mgn. 

This  coal  bed  seems  inexhaustible.  The  compa- 
ny is  now  raising  about  2000  bushels  per  day — it 


THE.  SUB-  TREASURY. 

WHO  ORIGINATED  THE  SCHEME? 

Two  or  three  of  the  editorials  of  the  last  numbers 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury  have  been  devoted  to  the 
task  of  proving  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  real  author 
of  ihe  project  for  a sub-Treasury,  and  not  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  'The  editor,  of  the  Mercury  exhibits  anxietv 
to  establish  Mr.  Calhoun’s  claim  to  its  paternity,  and 
the  more  so,  as  lie  asserts  that  the  system  “after 
having  been  trampled  in  the  rlusl,  in  the  mad  irrup- 
tion oi  passion  in  the  election  of  Gen.  tjarrison 
has  again  risen  from  the  earth — stronger  from  the’ 
load  with  which  it  was  oppressed — adopted  by  gene- 


gas  bubbling  through  the  small  streams  which  were 
flowing  in  some  of  the  drifts,  and  saw  it  from  the 
contiguity  of  a lamp,  ignite  and  blaze  for  a consider- 
able time,  on  Ihe  wall.  The  managers  are  of  opinion 
that  no  danger  arises  from  tiie  gas.  The  pit  is  well 
ventilated.  The  air  circulates  freely  in  every  drift 
— in  some  places  the  current  was  almost  too  strong 
fo  r comfort.  The  pit  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  a 
great  flaming  furnace.  This  furnace  communicates, 
by  means  of  an  aperture,  carefully  arched  over  with 
bricks,  wilii  tiie  shall,  40  feet  from  tiie  bottom. — 
Through  this  shaft  the  rurific.d  air  is  constantly  as- 
cending, and  the  vacuum  is  filled  by  fresh  air  rushing 
down  the  other  shaft,  and  perhaps  through  other 
chambers  in  the  same  shaft.  Having  examined  the 
furnace  arid  blacksmith’s  shop,  vve  reached  at  length 
tiie  place  appointed  for  worship,  covered  with  sweat 
and  not  a little  fatigued.  The  intelligence  of  the 


could  raise  a much  larger  quantity  if  there  were  a . ^ 0 

demand  for  it.  The  coal  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  ,a^  acclamation  as  a great  measure  ol  deliverance 
do  these  beds  of  coal  display  the  aru*  liberty,  and  conferring  immortal  honor  on  him 

who  first  gave  it  being.” 

As  conclusive  proof  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  claims  to 
the  honor  of  originating  the  scheme,  the  Mercury 
adduces  the  following  extract.  In  his  speech  deliver- 
ed in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  in  1834,  Mr. 
Calhoun  used  this  language: 

“If  tiiis  was  (said  he)  a* question  of  bank  or  no 
hank -if  it  involved  the  existence  of  the  banking 


vigablo  water,  immense  beds  of  fuel,  to  he  used  tr 
men,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  primeval  forests. — 
Were  these  coal  beds  011  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  would  not  only  prevent  the  formation  of  a pro- 
ductive soil,  but  he  destroyed  by  the  waritonncss  of 
man.  Catching  on  fire,  they  would  burn  arid  blaze,  I 


filling  all  the  surrounding  countries  with  smoke,  and  ! system,  il  would  indeed  be  a great  question -one  of 

1 1 1 ' ‘ T>"‘  1 ~~  ‘l  ' tiie  first  magnitude,  and  with  my  present  impressions 

long  entertained  and  daily  increasing,  I would  hesi- 
tate— long  hesilate,  before  [ would  he  found  under 
the  banner  <yf  the  system.  I have  great  doubts,  if 
doubts  they  may  be  called,  as  to  the  soundness  arid 
tendency  ol  the  whole  system  in  all  its  modifications. 
1 have  great  lears  that  it  will  be  found  hostile  to 
liberty,  and  the  advance  of  civilization;  fatally  hostile 
to  liberty  in  our  country,  where  the  system  ex- 
ists in  its  worst  and  most  uangeruus  form.  Of  all  in- 
stitutions affecting  the  great  question  of  the  disiri- 


lieat,  and  consternation.  But  placed,  as  they  are,  at 
convenient  distances  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  exercise  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  men,  furnish 
employment  for  thousands,  and  impart  warmth  and 
cheerfulness  to  millions  of  firesides. 

Il  is  generally,  perhaps  universally  conceded  by 
geologists,  that  bituminous  coal  is  a vegetable  (ur- 
ination. In  a coal  pit,  in  England,  1 think,  the  body 
of  a tree  was  found,  partly  wood  partly  charcoal, 
and  partly  bituminous  coal.  1 learned  from  Mr. 
Wills,  one  of  the  managers  at  the  Midlothian  pits, 


no 
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ljution  of  wealth — a question  least  explored  and  the 
most  important  of  any  in  the  whole,  range  of  politi- 
cal economy — the  banking  institution  has  if  not  the 
greatest,  "tie  of  the  greatest,  sm  i fear  most  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  mode  ot  distribution.'’  * * 

"So  long  as  the  question  is  one  between  a Bank  of  tiie 
United  States  incorporated  by  Congress,  and  that 
system  of  banks  which  has  been  created  by  the  will 
of  the  executive,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
to  discourse  on  the  pernicious  tendency  and  uncon- 
slilutionality  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  To 
bring  up  that  question  fairly  and  legitimately,  you 
mus” go  one  step  farther.  You  must  divorce  the  go- 
vernment and  the  hanking  system.  You  must  refuse 
all  connection  with  banks.  You  must  neither  re- 
ceive nor  pay  away  bank  notes:  you  must  go  back  to 
the  old  system  of  the  strong  box  and  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. If  you  tiave  a right  to  receive  notes  at  all— to 
treat  them  as  money  by  receiving  them  as  your  dues 
or  paying  them  away  to  creditors,  you  have  a right 
to  create  a bank.”  "I  repeat,  you  must  divorce  the 
government  entirely  from  the  banking  system,  or  il 
not,  you  are  bound  to  incorporate  a bank  as  the  only 
safe  and  efficient  means  of  giving  stability  and  uni- 
formity to  the  currency.  And  should  the  deposites 
not  be  restored,  and  the  present  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional connection  between  the  executive  and  the 
league  of  banks  continue,— I shall  feel  it  my  duty,  if 
no  one  else  moves,  to  introduce  a measure  prohibit- 
ing the  government  from  receiving  or  touching  bank 
notes  in  any  shape  whatever,  as  the  only  means  left 
of  giving  safety  and  stability  to  the  currency,  and 
saving  the  country  from  corruption  and  ruin.” 

This,  says  the  Mercury,  was  in  1834— three 
years  before  the  policy  plainly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  was,  in  general  terms,  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  the  message  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — and  in  | 
some  particulars  digested  by  the  friends  of  that  gen-  j 
tleman  in  Congress.  And  in  no  speech  or  message  j 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  previous  to  ihat  time,  can  there  i 
be  found  a suggestion,  which,  by  any  process  of  po-  j 
lilical  chemistry  could  be  so  analyzed  as  to  present  j 
the  distinct  proposition  thus  announced  by  Mr.  Cal- I 
lioun  in  1834.  Nor  was  it  here  that  the  connection 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  this  measure  ended. — 
When  the  general  recommendation  of  the  federal 
executive  had  to  be  moulded  into  the  form  of  legis- 
lative enactment,  without  his  jealous  scrutiny  what 
would  it  have  been  worth?  Wliat  is  the  sub-Treasu- 
ry  system,  without  the  specie  clause?  What  gives  it 
life  but  this?  What  else  has  recommended  il  to  the 
serious  and  reflecting  people  of  our  land?  And  to 
whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  provision? 

It  is  no  small  compliment  that  is  paid  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  are  forced 
to  recommend  him  to  the  people,  by  those  measures 
which  are  identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  which  ofthemselvcs  makeup  the  chain  by  which 
posterity  is  already  connected  with  him.  Too  often 
it  happens  that  the  pilot  whose  skill  arid  courage 
have  brought  the  ship  safely  to  port,  is  the  least  heed- 
ed of  all  who  were  on  board.  And  more  than  once, 
in  fable  and  history,  has  the  achievement  been  with 
one — the  glory  with  another.  We  ask  no  concession 
from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  would  not  rob  him  of  the 
honor  of  a single  act  in  his  political  history.  But  we 
ask  the  same  for  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  has  won  the 
prize,  let  him  wear  it.  If  in  the  comparison  which 
truth  will  draw  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  this  matter,  the  latter  may  not  appear  iri  so 
strong  a light,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  have 
not  said  a word  in  derogation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  un- 
til his  friends  were  pleased  to  exhibit  him  in  attire  ! 
which  did  not  become  him,  and  to  which  lie  had  no 
right.  We  have  no  motive  but  to  do  justice — no  ob- 
ject but  the  truth. 

MR.  BENTON’S  CIRCULAR. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  accuses  Senator  Benton 
of  abusing  his  franking  privilege  by  appending  his 
signature  to  a great  number  of  circulars  intended  for 
distribution  throughout  the  state  of  Missouri  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy: 

St-  Louis,  September  1G,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you 
some  subscription  papers  for  “The  Missourian,”  the 
new  democratic  newspaper  which  supersedes  the 
"Standard.”  The  editor- is  General  Van  Antwerp, 
a gentleman  long  known  to  me,  and  for  whose  talents, 
inlegrily  and  principles,  1 can  vouch.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  long  enough  in  the  west  to 
be  familiar  with  the  local  as  well  as  general  politics 
of  the  state,  and  I feel  great  confidence  in  lecom- 
mending  Ins  paper  as  one  that  will  do  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  be  permanent  in  its  es- 
tablishment, general  in  its  circulation, -and  faithful 
in  its  conduct.  The  success  of  the  democratic  cause, 
the  protection  of  the  policy  under  which  the  state  has 
prospered,  and  the  preservation  of  the  high  charac- 


ter which  Missouri  has  earned,  requires  sue.h'a  pa-  ■ 
per;  and  that  it  be  established  in  this  city,  which  is  j 
the  groat  point  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  i 
union,  and  also  the  point  for  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  political,  commercial,  and  agricultural  intel- 
ligence, among  the  people.  The  safety  of  the  cause 
requires  such  a paper;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
it,  the  united  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  cause 
will  be  wanted.  System  and  concert  of  action  in  ob- 
taining subscribers,  and  forwarding  payments,  will 
be  necessary;  and  to  effect  this’the  friends  of  the  cause 
in  every  county  should  make  the  case  their  own. — 
They  should  take  charge  of  subscription  papers,  and 
make  it  a point  to  obtain  subscribers  in  every  town- 
ship. every  neighborhood,  and  every  post  office  in  the 
state.  With  this  view  1 enclose  you  the  within  pa- 
pers for  yourself  and  friends,  to  obtain  subscriptions; 
and  as  St.  Louis  is  not  a locality  favorable  to  the  sup- 
port of  a democratic  newspaper,  the  country  has-to 
be  relied  upon,  and  the  necessity  for  speedy  action, 
prompt  payments,  and  punctual  remittances,  must  be 
seen  by  all.  Respectfully,  your  friend, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 
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DISCOVERY  VOYAGE  OF  THE  EREBUS 
AND  TERROR. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

Fourth  Year.  On  the  morning  of  December  17, 
1842,  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, and  on  the  24th  saw  the  first  icebergs,  when  i 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Clarence  Island;  and  next 
day  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a rather  solid  pack. 
The  2Gth  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  find  out  a 
penetrable  part,  and  they  were  led  to  stand  along  its 
edge  to  the  westward.  Captain  Ross,  being  persuad- 
ed that  the  great  extent  of  open  water  found  by  our 
late  worthy  friend.  Captain  Weddell,  lo  the  74th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  was  produced  by  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds  driving  the  ice  away  from  some  extensive 
shore,  probaby  the  eastern  side  of  Graham  Land, 
determined,  if  he  could,  to  get  hold  of  that  coast, 
and  penetrate  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  be- 
tween its  shores  and  the  pack,  and  thus  he  hoped  to 
arrive  at  the  open  part  of  the  sea  found  by  Weddell; 
deeming  il  more  desirable  to  trace  the  land  to  the 
southward  than  to  attempt  to  follow  his  track,  from 
which  no  discovery  could  be  expected.  On  the  28th 
they  discovered  land,  extending  S.  to  S.  W.  by  W.; 
but  its  shores  lined  with  so  extraordinary  an  accu- 
mulation of  grounded  icebergs,  as. to  prevent  all  ap- 
proach nearer  than  three  or  four  miles.  They  had, 
therefore,  only  to  pass  along  and  examine  the  coast 
as  they  could.  The  whole  land,  with  the  exception 
of  two  bold  projecting  headlands  near  its  north  ex- 
treme, was  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with  snow 
or  ice,  which  descended  from  the  height  of  2,000  or 
3,000  feet  into  the  sea,  where,  broken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves,  it  formed  perpendicular  icy 
clitfs  of  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  from  which  the 
bergs  already  mentioned  constantly  broke  away  and 
grounded  in  the  shallow  water.  Between  them  the 
whirlpools,  caused  by  a strong  tide,  were  very  trou- 
blesome; and  several  small  islets,  quite  free  from 
snow,  were  observed  extending  to  the  southeastward 
from  the  farthest  visible  point  of  land.  A dense  fog 
arose,  and  .compelled  the  expedition  to  haul  off  to 
the  eastward,  where  they  soon  met  with  the  western 
edge  of  the  packs.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  they 
again  closed  the  land,  and  steered  across  a deep  gulf 
for  the  extreme  point;  but  the  pack  was  close  against 
its  shores,  and  by  the  4th,  in  64  j degrees  S.,  the  ships 
were  beset,  and  drifted  rapidly  back  lo  the  north- 
ward. 

Next  day  they  were  extracted,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  landing  on  an  island  at  the  extreme  of  a deep 
inlet  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf,  which  Captain 
Ross  took  possession  of  iri  her  majesty’s  name.  This 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  diameter,  projects  a perfectly  formed 
crater  to  the  height  of  3,0011  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  lies  in  lat.  G4  deg.  12  rum.  S.,  and  long. 
5G  deg.  49  min.  W.  A magnificent  table  topped 
mountain  to  the  westward  rises  to  the  height  of  7000 
feet,  and  tiie  whole  western  shore  of  this  great  gull' 
consists  of  mountainous  ranges  covered  with  everlast 
ing  snow.  It  was  named  the  Gulf  of  Erebus  and 
Terror;  is  about  40  miles  between  the  capes,  and 
nearly  as  many  miles  deep  Excepting  the  south 
part,  it  was  full  of  heavy  pack  ice,  and  there  w ire 
two  spaces  at  its  deepest  parts  where  no  land  could 
be  discerned,  and  which  probably  communicate  with 
Bransfield  Stru  t.  In  the  evening,  the  ice  being 
driven  off'  the  land,  they  rounded  the  south  part  of 
the  gulf,  and  coursed  the  land  Lo  the  south-westward, 
between  its  shore  and  a chain  of  grounded  bergs  two 
or  three  miles  distant.  All  this  portion  was  free 
from  snow  for  twenty  miles,  when  they  again  came 


to  perpendicular  icy  cliffs  .descending  from  a snow 
covered  mountain,  about  2000  feet  high.  This  was 
a complete  barrier  in  miniature,  and  tended  to  con- 
firm Captain  Ross’s  opinion,  that  an  extensive  conti- 
nent exists  lo  the  southward  of  the  great  barrier  dis- 
covered in  1841,  extending  to  the  east  450  miles  from 
Mount  Erebus. 

Ice,  in  various  forms,  beset  them  for  some  time, 
and  observations  were  taken  on  that  which  was  fixed. 
No  doubt  remained  that  the  straits  before  spoken 
of  communicated  with  Bransfield  Strait,  and  proba- 
bly with  the  Canal  d’Orleans;  but  it  was  so. complete- 
ly closed,  that  nothing  farther  could  be  done  to  de- 
cide this  geographical  point.  The  struggles  with  the 
ice  continued  to  the  1st  February,  when  it  became 
essential  to  extricate  the  ships,  and  endeavor  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  south.  On  the  fourth  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  pack-edge,  and  were  once  more  in 
clear  water,  after  having  been  more  or  less  entang- 
led for  the  space  of  forty  days.  East  wind*  and  thick 
fogs  prevailed,  and  the  best  of  the  season  was  past. 
They,  however,  in  lat  65  deg.  nearly,  crossed  Wed- 
dell’s returning  track, and  found  pack-ice  where  he  had 
found  perfectly  clear  sea.  They  could  not  penetrate 
beyond  lat.  65  deg.  15  min.  S.,  where  their  position 
was  100  miles  to  the  southward  of  Admiral  D’Urvil- 
le’s tract,  where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  lo  fol- 
low the  route  so  nobly  achieved  by  our  countryman 
Weddell.  On  the  22J,  they  crossed  the  line  of  the 
no-variation  in  lat  61  deg.  and  long.  24  deg.  W.  in 
a dip  of  57  deg.  40  min.;  a fact  of  much  importance 
to  magnetic  sience,  since  the  observations  appear  to 
! prove  that  the  supposition  of  there  being  two  mag- 
netic poles  of  verticity  in  the  south  (as  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  in  the  north)  is  erroneous,  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  but  one  magnetic  pole  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

We  may  notice  that  the  whole  of  this  year’s  ob- 
servations tend  in  a remarkable  manner  to  confirm 
the  position  assigned  to  this  pole  by  Captain  Ross 
from  his  first  year’s  experiments  in  its  close  vicinity. 

On  the  23d  they  rounded  the  last  extreme  of  the 
pack,  and  stood  to  the  S.  E.,  and  crossed  the  antarc- 
tic circle  on  the  1st  of  March  in  long.  71  deg.  W. 
From  judicious  considerations,  Captain  Ross  now 
tried  to  penetrate  to  the  southward  in  the  meridian 
exactly  between  Bellinghausen's  and  Weddell’s 
tracks,  and  consequently  stood  Lo  the  S.  W.  On  the. 
23d,  in  lat.  68  deg.  34  min.,  and  long.  12  deg.  49 
min.  W.,  he  was  becalmed,  and  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  for  soundings,  hut  4,000  fathoms  of  line 
failed  to  reach  the  ground.  This  great  depth  is 
against  the  probabi  ity  of  meeting  with  land  near. — 
For  some  time,  however,  they  persevered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  farther  to  the  south,  but  the  ice  was  too 
strong  for  them,  and  considerable  danger  was  en- 
countered in  a tempestuous  gale,  which  lasted,  with- 
out interruption,  during  three  days.  The  darkness 
of  the  nights  and  the  number  of  icebergs  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  confidence  and  courage  of  the 
men;  and  the  management  of  the  ships  was,  through- 
out, most  worthy  of  admiration.  At  length,  on  The 
8th.  the  winiT  veered  to  the  eastward,  and  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  merciful 
protection,  when  human  efforts  were  all  but  useless 
and  unavailing,  our  brave  fellows  were  in  safety,  arid 
steering  for  the  north.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
12th  that  they  were  relieved  from  the  apprehension 
of  being  driven  against  the  still-threatening  pack. 

On  the  17 1 h they  reached  the  latitude  of  Bouvet 
Island,  64  deg_19  min.,  about  8 deg.  to  the  westward 
of  the  assigned  position,  but  they,  like  Cook,  search- 
ed for  it  in  vain;  and  Captain  Ross  concludes  that 
Bouvet  had  been  deceived  by  the  form  an  iceberg. — - 
The  last  berg  was  seen  on  the  25th,  in  lat.  47  deg.  3 
nun.  S.  and  Ion.  10  deg.  51  min.  E.,  when  bearing 
away  before  a fair  gale  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  expedition  prosperously  anchored  on  the 
4th  of  April. 

In  the  third  season,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  they  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  Weddell;  yet  the  unusual  .pre- 
valence of  easterly  winds  preventing  the  pack  from 
drifting  off  shore,  was  the  means  of  enabling  them 
to  reach  the  lat.  of  711  deg.  S.  on  a meridian  usu- 
ally occupied  by  the  pack  when  driven  by  the  pre- 
vailing  westerly  winds  from  the  east  shore  of  Gra- 
ham’s Land,  and  extending  their  researches  in  that 
meridian  (15  deg.  W.)  12  deg.  of  lat.  beyond  their 
predecessors,  Cook,  Bellinghausen,  and  Biscoe. 

The  discovery  and  examinalion  of  a considerable 
extent  of  unknown  coast,  proving  the  insularity  of 
those  portions  of  land  first  discovered  by  Bransfield 
in  1820,  for  years  afterwards  frequented  hy  ourscal- 
ers  in  search  of  their  prey,  and  finally,  in  1839, 
seen  by  Admiral  D’Urville,  and  called  by  him  "Louis 
Philippe’s  Land,”  cannot  hut  be  regarded  as  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  those  parts,  which, 
although  islands  of  inconsiderable  size,  might  have 
extended,  and  were  supposed  to  extend,  even  to  the 
pole. 
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At  the  end  of  April  the  Erebus  and  Terror  left 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, .and  touched  at  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  mag- 
netic observations  they  had  formerly  made,  and  ve- 
: rifying  their  instruments.  In  order  to  render  the 
whole  series  complete,  it  was  necessary  to  repair  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  the  expedition  reached  on  the 
18th  of  June.  After  a few  days  employed  in  ob- 
serving arid  refitting,  they  sailed  for  England,  and, 
touching  at  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  made  the 
land  of  Scilly  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  passage 
up  channel  was  rendered  tedious  by  calms  and  light 
# winds,  so  that  Captain  Ross  was  unable  to  land  until 
Monday  last,  the  4th  of  September,  when  he  disem- 
barked at  Folkstone,  and  arrived  in  town  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day.  Need  we  add,  that  li is 
reception  at  the  Admiralty  was  most  cordial  and 
gratifying.  Lord  Haddington  complimented  him  in 
tlie  warmest  manner  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
lords;  and  all  joined  in  the  highest  eulogy  upon  his 
services.  This  is  only  the  preface  to  the  fame  he 
has,  with  his  brave  comrades  Captain  Crozier,  Com- 
mander Bird,  and  the  rest,  so  nobly  earned;  and  it 
will  be  echoed,  not  only  now  and  by  his  country,  but 
by  the  whole  civilized  world  and  forever.  Heartily 
do  we  wish  him,  and  all  who  were  with  him,  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  that  high  health  in  which  they 
have  been  restored  to  us  after  all  their  fatigues  and 
perils. 

Having  given  the  outline  of  this  great  national  ex- 
ploit, we  have  only  to  annex  a very  few  particulars 
in  connexion  with  it,  which  may  interest  our  gene- 
ral readers. 

When  at  Cape  Horn,  making  magnetometric  ob- 
servations, the  ships  anchored  in  St.  Martin’s  Cove, 
where  they  fell  in  with  a small  party  of  Fuegeans, 
a most  miserable  race  of  human  creatures,  wander- 
ing naked  amongst  the  constantly  falling  snow  storms 
of  this  inclement  region. 

On  their  path  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands they  observed  a very  dangerous  bank,  directly 
in  the  line,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  many  a dar- 
ing bark  has  been  lost,  whose  fate  has  never  been 
disclosed  to  mortal  ears. 

On  the  island  on  which  they  landed  in  lat.  71  deg. 
56  mm.  S.,  and  log.  171  deg.  7 min.  E.,  where  they 
procured  specimens  of  minerals  imbedded  in  the  ig- 
neous rocks,  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of 
vegetation;  but  it  was  so  densely  covered  with  pen- 
guins, which  stoutly  resisted  their  landing,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they -could  force  their  way  through 
them. 

The  acquisitions  to  natural  history,  geology,  geo- 
graphy, but  above  all  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
grand  mystery  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  raise  this 
voyage  to  a pre-eminent  rank  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  British  courage,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise. 

The  vessels  were  expected  to  arrive  at  Woolwich 
yesterday  or  to-day. 

We  mentioned  the  plummet  having  struck  the 
ground  in  a sounding  of  great  depth,  but  had  not  at 
the  moment  the  exact  extent  before  us.  It  was  at 
2,677  fathoms;  and  by  an  able  contrivance  the  ves- 
sel veered  out  more  than  6000  fathoms  of  line,  and 
yet  (as  in  lat.  46j  deg.  S.)  with  all  that  scope  couid 
find  no  bottom,  in  the  former  ease,  where  they  did, 
they  could  not  bring  the  lead  up  again  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 

In  the  highest  latitudes,  however,  which  they 
reached,  and  much  within  the  antarctic  circle,  their 
dredging  was  very  productive,  and  they  have  brought 
home,  in  spirits  of  wine,  many  specimens  ofmolluses 
and  other  creatures,  shells,  &c.,  &c.  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  rare,  if  not  new  in  this  branch  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  arid  which  will  be  the  more  wel- 
come now,  since  Professor  Forbes’s  iEgean  research- 
es (see,  fortunately,  in  this  very  same  sheet,  p.  604, 
his  report,  and  the  results  to  which  it  leads,)  have, 
as  it  were,  opened  a vast  novel  field  of  inquiry  for 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  our  globe. 

In  these  desolate  regions,  where  so  little  could  be 
seen  nr  found  on  the  surface,  it  was  some  compen- 
sation to  be  able  to  divulge  even  a few  secrets  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  About  and  around  them  it 
was  almost  as  if  life  were  extinct.  Animals  there 
were  none;  and  birds  were  very  few.  The  stormy 
petrel  occasionally  flying  over  their  heads  was  shot; 
and  a new  species  of  white  petrel  was  also  obtained. 
The  o'her  ornithological  inhabitants  of  the  antarctic, 
such  as  gulls,  &c.  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
arctic  regions;  the  same  in  colors,  feathers,  and  form. 
Only  they  were  “like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween.” Of  shrimps,  under  the  ice  there  were  my- 
riads; but  apparently  nothing  to  feed  upon  them  ex- 
cept the  worthless  tinner- whale.  For  the  mess,  the 
ocean  was  a blank.  Seals,  however,  abounded,  with 
skins  of  a long  coarse  hair.  Arid  this  was  all — all 
except  the  extraordinary  penguin,  whose  habits 
seemed  to  be  impenetrable.  This  bird  was  found 


always  on  the  ice,  and  at  immense  distance-,  from 
land.  Plow  it  existed  appeared  to  be  a mystery. — 
There  were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand--,  of  the 
smaller  species;  and  the  lightly  fledged  youn  in  their 
first  year,  were  often  met  with.  But  the  re  were, 
besides,  a patriarchal  order,  never  encountered  in 
more  than  three  at  any  time,  and  of  an  immense  size. 
Their  appearance  on  the  summits  of  icebergs  and 
elsewhere  was  almost  ludicrous;  for,  with  their  state- 
ly walk  and  short  legs,  they  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  the  padres  of  a religious  order.  One  was 
weighed  at  seventy-six  pounds,  and  stood  about  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  average  weight  of 
this  large  class  was  sixty-four  pounds;  and  heavy  as 
they  were  and  seemed,  their  activity  in  leaping  was 
incredible.  In  their  walk,  and  glancing  over  their 
shoulders,  as  it  were,  with  wonder  at  their  strange 
visiters,  they  betrayed  no  fears,  and  hardly  took 
themselves  out  of  the  way.  But  if  an  impulse  led 
them  to  jump  upon  the  face  of  a piece  of  ice,  their 
flappers  came  down  on  each  side,  and  they  rose  with 
a spring,  considering  their  form,  truly  astoni-hing;  as 
several  of  the  officers  estimated  such  exploits  at  10, 
12,  or  14  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

How  these  birds  contrive  to  live  on  icy  masses, 
unable  to  fly,  and  not  much  made  for  running,  is,  we 
repeat,  a natural  curiosity.  There  are  no  insects 
withing  many  degrees  in  the  antarctic  circle  where 
they  abide. 

Of  the  dreadful  storm  mentioned  in  our  last,  we 
have  since  seen  a sketch;  which,  we  are  assured,  is 
an  underwrought  representation  of  the  scene.  It  is 
perfectly  appalling!  The  Erebus  and  Terror  are  but 
one  wave  apart,  and  the  tremendous  masses  of  ice 
seem  as  if  they  must  crush  a thousand  navies.  Then- 
escape  was  indeed  miraculous.  Both  rudders  lost  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  a dreadful  swell  driving 
them  up  and  down,  whilst  the  rolling  ice  was  some- 
times under  them  and  sometimes  emerging  from  the 
water  around.  It  must  have  been  terrific;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  ocean  swell,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  renders  the  navigation  of  the  south 
infinitely  more  perilous  than  that  in  the  northern 
sphere,  where  the  waves  and  currents  are  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  the  forcing  a way  through  the  ice 
a very  different  and  much  safer  operation. 

Among  the  memorable  objects  of  the  voyage,  the 
volcano  we  described  last  week  was  the  most  memo- 
rable. Its  appearance  is  spoken  of  by  all  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  as  of  stupendous  beauty;  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  grandeur  when  we  state, 
that  on  sailing  a v ay  from  it  in  a direct  course,  the 
vessels  could  see  it  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  13U 
miles! 

The  geology  near  this  phenomenon  would  be  of 
extreme  interest;  but  it  was  not  attainable;  and  we 
have  only  to  console  ourselves  with  the  abundance 
of  specimens  brought  from  other  parts.  Kergue- 
Jen’s  Land  was  rich  in  this  respect,  and  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots 
visited  by  the  expedition.  We  "said  it  was  of  volca- 
nic origin;  but  it  is  a puzzle  to  tell  exactly  what  it 
is.  Covered  with  lava,  it  imbeds  immense  fossil  trees, 
some  of  them  six  or  seven  feet  in  circumference; 
and  numerous  fine  minerals,  quaitz  in  huge  masses 
in  basaltic  caverns,  and  other  singular  remains.  It 
looks  as  if  a land  had  had  been  submerged,  and  again 
thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  volcanic  action;  the  for- 
mer solid  earth  and  all  its  products  having  been  re- 
stored to  view  under  an  igneous  power,  which  de- 
stroyed it  Here,  however,  our  countrymen  fared 
well,  and  were  fortunate  in  their  magnetic  observa- 
tions. They  conld  not  thin  the  multitudes  of  teal 
which  surrounded  them  and  afforded  good  t-able  cheer, 
and  an  excellent  species  of  the  brassica  tribe,  though 
wild,  furnished  a vegetable  much  esteemed  after  a 
long  voyage.  The  seed  of  this  cabbage  furnished  food 
for  many  birds,  and  several  specimens  were  brought 
from  this  quarter.  Altogether,  we  understand,  about 
60  have  been  sent  or  brought  home,  out  of  which,  no 
doubt,  some  will  augment  our  fauna.  Shooting  these 
was  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  officers 
when  not  on  duty. 

From  Kerguelen’s  Land  we  have  on  our  table, 
kindly  presented  to  us  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  fossil  wood — a black  silex, 
with  the  woody  fibres  obviously  circling  in  the  ante- 
rior, and  the  outer  bark,  particularly  on  one  side,  of 
a different  brown  consistency.  It  is  about  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  very  heavy.  From  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  we  have  also  silicified  vegetable  remains,  of 
singular  beauty;  and  in  mentioning  the  place  whence 
they  came,  we  are  happy  again  to  notice  the  hearty 
welcome  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  made,  it  a home 
to  the  expedition.  But  before  we  leave  Kerguelen’s 
Land,  we  must  revert  to  the  scientific  operations 
there,  though  merely  to  mention  that  the  “ambula- 
tory” observatories,  from  which  so  much  informa- 
tion has  been  acquired,  have  all  been  safely  reland- 
ed in  England,  and  are  ready  for  any  other  expedi- 


tion, Those  houses  answered  their  purposes  admi- 
rably, as  did-the  instruments  generally;  and  as  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  worked  simultaneously, -and  com- 
municated the  results  by  signal,  daily  [,  there  cannot 
be  a doubt,  of  the  correctness  of  the  experiments  and 
observations.  This  is  of  infinite  consequence,  for  it 
must  prevent  all  question,  or  cavil,  or  pretence  from 
other  quarters. 

The  visit  to  Cape  Horn,  whither  they  ran  from  the 
Falkland  Islands,  brought  them  (as  we  observed)  ac- 
quainted with  the  natives  of  that  wild  promontory. 
They  met  them  on  an  island,  not  on  the  mainland, 
but  a place  evidently  much  frequented  by  them. — 
They  never  met  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  men 
together,  and  found  them  a fearless  and  rather  ro- 
bust, active,  and  well  looking  race.  They  were 
matchless  imitators,  and  very  dexterous  thieves;  hid 
nothing  to  offer  in  barter  but  small  pieces  of  skins; 
and  were  careful  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  their 
women.  These  were  kept  sedulously  out  of  sight; 
and  in  one  instance,  where  a party  from  the  ships 
surprised  two  of  them  crouching  in  a concealed  part, 
they  leapt  up  and  ran  from  them,  screeching  with 
terror.  The  “Jerdan  Island”  of  Captain  Weddell’s 
map  was  near;  and  upon  it,  as  upon  others,  rabbits 
(brought  from  the  Falkland  Isles)  were  put  ashore; 
and  brushwood,  they  will  no  doubt  thrive,  and  re- 
plenish tiie  land.  Our  kind  voyagers  also,  on  other 
remote  shores  where  vessels  will  hereafter  touch, 
landed  rabbits,  poultry,  goats,  and  sheep,  of  which 
their  future  successors  may  reap  tne  advantage. 

The  boats  of  the  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego 
are  curiously  built,  and  their  bottom  ballasted  with 
clay,  on  which  their  cooking  is  performed.  The  men, 
as  we  have  said,  are  great  mimics.  One  of  our  offi- 
cers danced  and  sung  Jim  Crow  to  a set  of  them;  and 
a Fuegian  immediately,  to  Ihe  great  entertainment  of 
the  ships’  crew,  copied  both  dance  and  song;  the  first 
to  perfection,  and  the  last  so  well  that  it  was  thought 
he  pronounced  every  absurd  word  whilst  he  jumped 
Jim  Crow! 

Among  the  happy  returns,  we  cannot  conclude 
without  mentioning  the  pretty  kitten  sent  on  board 
the  Erebus  just  -before  starting,  and  which  we  de- 
clared to  be  a “Pole  cat.”  It  has  certainly  become 
one,  with  a thick  rich  fur,  as  if  the  antarctic  seasons 
had  agreed  with  it.  There  is  also  a goat,  shipped  at 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  which  has  stood  all  the  hard- 
ships of  three  years’  iceing.  They  are  now  animals 
of  considerable  interest;  and,  like  their  commanders, 
we  arc  glad  to  observe  they  give  themselves  no  airs 
about  it. 

Of  one  of  these  commanders,  we  have  to  speak 
with  regret,  and  the  public  will  join  with  us  in  it.— - 
After  all  his  toils  and  exertions,  Captain  Crozier  has 
had  but  a sad  home  to  welcome  him.  The  death  of 
two  sisters  had  to  be  communicated  to  him  a few  days 
ago;  and  his  grief  may  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  vessels  are  now  at  Woolwich, being  unrigged. 
In  the  interior  they  look  almost  as  fresh  as  when  they 
sailed;  on  the  outside  they  are  tolerably  battered,  and 
in  the  deep  interior  it  is  likely  they  are  much  dam- 
aged. Had  they  not  been  well  found,  Ihey  must 
have  perished,  but  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence 
was  with  them, — they  were  embarked  in  a noble 
cause,  and  nobly  have  done  their  work.  Nothing 
that  man  couid  do  was  left  undone;  and  the  result  is, 
we  can  but  repeal,  an  epoch  of  vast  importance  to 
science^,  and  a bright  page  in  the  history  of  British 
enterprise. 

The  North  Fole.  Reports  are  rife  that  it  is 
much  wished  to  send  out  another  expedition  to  the 
arctic  circle,  and  that  the  command  of  it  will  he  of- 
fered to  Capt.  Ross,  the  majority  of  whose  officers 
would  be  glad  to  go  with  him;  though  we  imagine  few 
of  them  would  be  induced  to  take  another  spell  in  the 
inhospitable  and  sterile  south. 

The  Kovvdy  Gum.  When  the  soil  is  washed  up  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  large  quantities  of 
a gum  are  discovered  in  the  soil,  when  and  how  de- 
posited are  unknown.  It  seems  to  be  pure  and  resin- 
ous, as  if  the  remains  of  primeval  arid  extinct  pine 
forests,  whose  consistency  precluded  decay,  whilst 
the  wood  itself  perished.  What  may  be  itscommer- 
cial  value  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  Expe- 
riments will  be  tried  in  the  samples  brought  home  in 
the  Erebus  and  Terror. 


+•  Daily’’  may  be  a word  misapplied  through  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  time,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
over  men'  heads  for  three  weeks  together, 

(The  immense  number  of  observations  made  by  the 
expedition  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  &c.  will,  of  course 
b as  sooTras  possible  compared  with  those  of  the  ob- 
servatories established  in  communion  with  nhose  of  the 
several  s ales  of  Europe;  and  from  the  issue  very  strik- 
ing conclu-ions  may  be  anticipated. — [Ed.  Lit.  Ciaz. 

*Tiie  immense  quantity  of  specimens  of  every  kind 
deposited  with  the  admiralty  show  at  once  the  zeal  and 
diligence  exercised  throughout  ihe  voyage. 
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Business  review.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
century  is  fell  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  ere  nil  experiencing  the 
beneficial  exi'.-cts  of  hie  American  tariff  diffusing,  as  it  has 
ali tip dy  done,  confidi  nee  in  our  own  resources. — increas- 
ing the  home  market, — and  encouraging  domestic  indus- 
try, in  preference  to  resorting  to  foreign  countries  for 
every  thing,  and  starving  our  operatives  down  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  inosi  prosiraie  operatives  of 
Europe.  That  ibis  beneficial  effect  would  immediately 
flow  to  the  relief  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  hom 
this  wholesome  measure,  we  never  hud  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. — but  we  felt  some  apprehension  that  it  would, 
for  a time  at  least,  be  at  the  expense  of  a share  of  our 
foreign  trade  Those  apprehensions  arc  now  dissipated 
Last  week  we  instated  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  from 
.customs  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  period  of  the.  year 
that  has  elapsed,  showing  that  the  receipts  this  year 
would  exceed  the  last,  by  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of 
dollars.  Since  then  the  N.  York  papers  amn  unco  that 
the  receipts  from  customs  at  that  city  for  the  quarter 
ending  the  3b. h September,  amount  to  $4,484,000.  The 
entire  receipts  at  tiie  various  pons  of  the  Union,  for  the 
sai  j quarter,  will  be  about  seven  and  a half  millions 
of  dollars! 

This  goes  far  to  dissipate  all  apprehension  of  the  fail- 
ure of  an  adequate  revenue  from  the  tariff.  The  pros- 
trate condition  in  which  our  financial  affairs  have  so  long 
been,  the  want  of  credit  abroad,  and  of  confidence  at 
home, — the  substitution  of  the  cash,  in  the  place  of  the 
credit  system, — the  caution  with  which  operations  of  any 
extent  are  now  attempted, — the  expectation  on  the  part 
of  many,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  the 
American  tariff  would  be  essentially  altered,  if  not  vir- 
tually repealed, — all  lias  had,  up  to  litis  time,  a decided 
influence  in  diminishing  foreign  importations  below  what, 
wnen  ilu  se  causes  are  obviated,  it  would  usually  be. — 
And  yet,  whilst  these  are  all  operating,  the  customs  in 
one  quarter  of  the  year,  exceed  seven  millions, — mak- 
ing, ii  other  quarters  average  tile  same,  a revenue  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  This 
is  beyond  the  most  sanguine  estimate,  and  whilst  it  con  • 
clustvely  obviates  one  ol  the  most- formidable  objections 
urged  against  the  enactment  of  the  tariff,  it  places  the 
government  in  an  enviable  position  as  respects  its  finan- 
ces. 

At  the  same  moment  that  this  comfortable  condition  of 
the  treasury  is  announced,  we  have  also  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  a new  issue  ol  treasury  notes,  to 
the  am  tutu  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  a fijrin  not 
heretofore  considered  admissible  under  existing  laws,  and 
which  are  intended  expressly  for  circulation. 

The  articles  under  the  caption  of  “Money  market,”  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  are  compiled  with  superior  tact. 
In  a late  number  is  given  the  following  exhibit  of  the 
advance  in  the  value  oi  leading  stocks  in  that  city,  be- 
tween the  1st  January  and  3'Jth  September,  1843: 

Jan.  1S43.  Sept.  30,  1843. 

Stocks.  Capital.  Prices.  Value.  Prices.  Value. 
New  York,  ‘37  000,000  88  23.760.000  100  27  OOC.OOO 

Illinois,  12,5(40.000  20  2.500.000  40  5 000  000 

Indiana,  13  000.000  20  2,600.000  39  5,100.000 

Ohio,  13,70b  000  67  9,179,000  93  13  152,000 

Kentucky,  3.504.000  82  2 870,000  1U0  3,500.000 

Penn.,  36,000,000  42  15.lI2.OoO  63  22  680,00) 

U.  States,  17,000.000  100  17,0u0,000  107  17,119.000 


this  country.  The  panic  then  will  soon  be  dissipated, 
when  they  ascertain  that  confidence  is  restored  here. 

Wail-street,  New  York,  lias  been  within  the  last  fort- 
night, a perfect  gambling  theatre.  The  abundance  .of 


money  n 


set-king  investment,  found  chaps ‘ready 


Total,  122,700,000  73,021,000  93,551,000  j 

“These  are  about  the  average  prices  for  the  whole 
stock  of  each  sta’e,  at  each  period.  In  seven  descriptions 
only  the  rise  is  $20,000  000  in  value.  In  many  other  stocks  i 
there  is  an  equal  improvement.  For  instance,  Harlem 
railroad  sold  at  16,  equal  to  $210,000.  for  the  whole  stock. 
It  now  sells  at  41,  equal  to  $600,000,  for  the  capital;  al- 
together there  is  an  improvement  of  near  $40,000,000  in 
stocks  of  till  descriptions.” 

The  advance  in  stocks  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  ! 
has,  no  doubt,  been  nearly  equal  to  what  it  has  been  at 
New  York.  This  accumulation  in  value  of  stocks,  has 
a corresponding  influence  upon  the  value  of  every  thing 
else  It  is  in  fact,  demonstrative  proof  that  the  price  of 
our  stocks  had  depreciated  far  below  what,  in  trie  nature  I 
of  tilings,  they  ought  ever  to  have  reached,  and  that  they 
would  speedily  and  rapidly  revive,  as  we  endeavored  to 
prove  some  months  ago. 

But  we  by  no  means  agree  with  the  writer  of  ilietno- 
lie^nrticle  of  the  Herald,  in  his  position  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  our  stocks  in  this 
country,  will  have  the  tendency  of  inducing  foreign  hold- 
ers to  send  them  here  for  sale  in  large  amount,  and  thus 
depress  prices  again.  We  should  not  seriously  regret  such 
a movement.  It  would  b&rnore  agreeable  to  Americans 
t tat  their  own  countrymen  should  hold  the  stocfJs  of  this  j 
country,  and  thereby  prevent  the  interest  being  payable 
abroad.  If  European  capitalists  continue  to  discredit  j 
us.— let  them  send  on  on r stocks, — and  welcome.  We 
shall  be  a little  longer  in  retrieving  our  position,  that  is  all; 
but  when  once  in  position  through  that  process,  we  sitail 
stand  so  much  die  mote  independentof  litem, — ur  rather, 
we  shall  be  by  vir  tie  of  our,  to  them  essential,  pr  .- 
ducts,  in  commanding  position. 

But  we  have  no  apprehension  of  European  capitalists, 
remaining  su  blind  to  their  own  interest,  ns  to  take  the 
course  predicted  in  the  Herald.  The  rate  of  interest  upon 
American  stocks  is  so  much  above  what  can  now  be 
obtained  it;  on  loans  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe, 
that  nothing  but  a failure  to  pay  the  interest,  can  keep 
Europeans  from  perceiving  the  advantage  o)  interest  in 


m lake  chances  at  fancy  stocks,  the  moment  that  the 
knowing  gamesters  contrived  togive  an  upward  tendency 
to  them,  till  their  victims  were  trapped,  and  then  down 
they  tumbled  again,  leaving  me  adventurers  ruined.  An 
immense  amount  tints  changed  hands  within  a lew  days, 
by  unqualified  gambling. 

In  the  state  ol  Ohio,  the  charters  of  all  but  seven  of 
their  banks  have  expired.  The  last  legislature  refused  to 
recharler  them.  The  charters  of  others  will  soon  ex- 
pire, and  they  ate  compelled  to  prepare  to  wind  up. — 
Charters  for  eight  new  banks  were  granted  last  session, 
but  having  the  individual  responsibility  clause,  of  course 
i no  stock  was  subscribed,  and  the  acts  remain  a dead  let- 
j ter.  The  circulation  of  t tie  state  is  consequently  furnish- 
I ed  principally  from  the  institutions  of  other  states,  and 
! the  people  are  exceedingly  embarrassed  for  want  of 
usual  facilities.  Credit  is  of  course  exceedingly  low. — 
Almost  all  business  tins  to  be  done  in  trade  instead  of 
fur  cash  or  credit  The  elections  in  Onto,  just  over, 
were  made  to  turn  in  a great  measure  upon  the  question 
ol  banks  ui  no  bunks.  The  result  we  shall  know  in  a few 
days. 

The  season  thus  far  ill  October,  has  been  friendly  to 
cotton  and  tobacco,  of  w Inch,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
planting,  much  remained  in  the  field,  immature.  Frosts 
have  occurred  north  of  us,  which  we  have  as  yet  fortu- 
nately escaped,  but  a north-wester  is  now  blowing,  which 
threatens  the  plants  that  are  yet  out. 

Information  continues  to  reach  us  of  the  falling  off  of 
the  ctop,  of  both  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Georgia  crop 
however,  is  represented  as  a good  one. 

The  potato  crop  in  tins  section  of  the  Union  is  ex- 
tensively injured. 

American  Enterprize  We  have  seen  an  interest- 
ing letter  lr.>m  General  Rufus  Welch,  now  on  a Medi 
terranean  tour,  in  his  own  ship,  and  with  oneof the  finest 
circus  companies  in  the  world.  He  was,  at  the  writing, 
at  the  city  of  Algiers,  astonishing  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans,  and  as  a matter  of  course  coming  the  cur- 
rency. Since  his  letter  the  company  have  been  at  Genoa, 
bound  to  Constantinople  Colonel  Alvah  Mann,  the 
partner  of  the  general,  sets  sail  this  day  with  an  immense 
troop,  such  as  Cadvvallader,  Glenroy,  and  others  of  that 
ilk,  for  Demerara.  Welsh  and  Mann  have  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  their  business. 

[A7.  Y.  Plebeian. 

American  Provisions.  A renort  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment for  the  half  year  ending  5:h  July  shows  that  there 
lias  been  imported  into  England  in  that  period  only  25,- 
41  1 c.vt.  of  beef,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
7,395  owl.  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  6 856  ewt.;  of  pork 
16,842  ewt.  of  which  3,033  was  from  the  United  Slates 
and  1.753  from  die  Hanseatic  towns;  of  hams  4,394  ewt. 
of  which  167  from  tlte  United  States  and  2,604  from  the 
Hanseatic  towns. 

Baptists.  The  number  of  Baptist  rhnppis  in  England 
and  Ireland  is  1,677;  of  members  131,272 — an  increase 
since  last  year  of  9,639. 

Bank  of  England.  Tlte  quarterly  returns  from  17th 
of  June  to  9. it  September,  compared  with  tlte  quarter 
ending  a month  previous,  still  shows  an  accutrt  tlaiiori  of 
funds. 

Quarter  ending  1 5di  Aug.  9ih  Si-pt.  Increase. 
Circulation,  £19  358,000  £19,196(100  ■ £133  040 

Deposits,  11,2!3,UOO  11.727,040  609,000 

Total  liabilities,  31,223  000 

Securities,  21,890,000 

Bullion,  11,820,000  12  018  000  19S.OOJ 

Total  of  assets,  34,412.000 

Surplus  rest,  3,131,000  3,!o9,000  55,009 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal-  The  damage  sustain- 
ed in  tlte  ia-’e  unexampled  freshets  is  so  far  repaired  as 
to  authorize  the  announcement  that  the  entire  canal  as 
far  as  it  is  constructed,  say  from  Georgetown  to  dam 
number  6,  will  he  in  operation  by  the  ‘20iit  instant.  New 
energy  seems  to  h tve  been  aroused  to  complete  this  im 
porta ut  work,  and  it  is  now  probable  that  the  line  to  the 
coal  and  iron  region  will  he  completed  in  lers  Ilian  two 
years.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  it  can  be  done  for 
lees  than  a million  and  a half  of  dollars. 

Cranberries.  This  pleasant  fruit  is  now  received  in 
large  quantities  from  die  West.  The  crops  at  the  East 
are  said  to  have  been  cut  oft’  in  a great  measure  by  f ost, 
and  the  markets  are  now  supplied  by  tlte  Western  rail 
road  and  tiie  connecting  links  Westward;  and  no  doubt 
Michigan  cranberries,  will  be  eaten  in  the  very  head 
quarters  of  cranberries,  Barnstable.  We  had  no  idea 
until  to-day  of  the  quantity  sold  in  this  city.  One  house 
in  Front  street  soil  within  a few  days  259  lbs.  received 
front  Michigan  at  ©6i6  50  per  bid.  and  has  had  applica- 
tion for  more  than  they  can  supply.  Of  the  same  lot  300 
bids,  went  over  the  Western  rail  road  to  Boston,  and 
were  sold  as  soon  as  received.  Front  t his  source  we  shall 
no  doubt  soon  receive  ample  supplies  of  this  delightful 
h int,  for  the  plains  of  Michigan  are  inexhaustible. 

[IV.  N.  Tribune. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  New  York  160,  of 
which  68  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  28  died  ol 
consumption. 

AL  Philadelphia  84,  of  which  19  were  under  one  year, 
and  six  diet!  of  consumption. 


Elections.  Georgia  has  gone  for  the  whigs,  who  have 
succeeded  in  electing  a governor,  a majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  (elected  to  serve  two  years,) 
and  tlte  two  representatives  to  congress  to  fill  vacancies. 
-8i:ve,tite  n counties  remain  to  be  heard  from.  The  76 
dtat  accounts  are  received  from,  give  Crawford,  (whig) 
for  governor  32,559,  Cooper  23,370 — Whig  majority 
4,189.  Congressmen  about  the  same.  The  whig  gain 
so  fur  over  last  election  is  over  5,000  votes.  For  tlte  legis- 
lature their  nett  gain  in  the  senate  is  11,  and  in  tlte  house 
37. 

New  Jersey  has  gone  as  conclusively  against  the  w higs, 
who  h ive  lost  every  member  of  congress  except  the  fifth 
district,  and  in  that  the  nominated  witig  is  beaten  by  ail 
independent  whig.  The  congressmen  elected  are  Messrs. 
Elmer,  Sykes,  Farlee,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Wright.  The 
council  stands  12  Van  Buren,  6 whigs.  The  assent  oly 
36  Van  Buren,  22  whigs;  Van  Buren  majority  on  joint 
bailot  20,  insuring  them  the  governor  and  tlte  state  offi- 
cers of  course.  The  election  was  influenced  materially 
by  a question  as  to  changing  the  constitution.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  alteration  have  a large  majority. 

Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  we  have  returns,  it  appears 
that  t Ire  whigs  and  locos  have  eaclt  elected  nine  repre- 
sentatives to  congress; — Six  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Tiie 
witig  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  re-elected  by 
a majority  of  2 609  votes.  The  entire  whig  ticket  pre- 
vailed by  about  the  same  majority.  Last  year  their  ma- 
jority was  1,058.  The  whig  ticket  for  the  officers  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  also  prevailed,  the  first 
time  for  many  years.  Fur  the  legislature  and  canal  com- 
missioners we  have  very  few  returns  yet. 

Ohio.  But  few  returns  of  tiie  election  on  Tuesday 
have  reached  us; — Harper,  whig  is  elected  to  congress 
by  a majority  of  1,100  votes.  Florence,  whig,  is  elected 
from  the  district  composed  of  Fairfield,  Pickaway,  and 
Fayette — which  is  a whig  gain.  Johnson,  whig  is  elect- 
ed from  tlte  district  composed  of  Perry,  Morgan,  and 
Washington.  Morris,  Van  Suren,  heat  Cowan,  whig, 
in  the  district  composed  oi  Belmont,  Harrison,  and  Mon- 
roe. I icking  county  goes  for  the  whigs  by  a majority  of 
2!2,  winch  is  a whig  gain.  Franklin  475  whig  majo- 
rity. 

Massachusetts.  Governor  Morton  has  caused  precepts 
to  issue  fora  new  election  of  members  ot  the  28dt  con- 
gress, in  districts  number  3,  6,  and  7;  being  the  fifth  trial; 
and  in  district  number  10,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
tile  death  of  Mr.  Burnell — the  elections  to  take  place  at 
the  annual  state  election,  the  13ih  of  November. 

Wisconsin.  General  Dodge,  (Van  Buren,)  has  been 
elected  a delegate  to  congress  horn  the  territory. 

Delaware.  'Fite  corporation  election  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  took  place  on  the  10th  instant,  and  for  the 
fiist  time  lor  five  years  the  whig  ticket  prevailed — their 
majority  for  treasurer  was  12;  for  assessor  9;  average 
litajuri  y on  the  council  ticket  live  voles. 

Senator  Merrick.  Noticing  a report  which  had  ob- 
tained publication,  that  Mr.  Merrick  intended  to  resign 
and  would  not  take  his  seat  in  the  next  Connies#,  the 
Kent  News  said:  “However  desirous  Gol.  M.  may  be  to 
retire  to  the  enjoyments  and  quietude  of  private  life, 
having  served  the  pubiic  long  and  faithfully,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  he  desires  privacy,  yet  in  his  own  language 
— 'lie  owes  a heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  blends  and  to 
the  whigs  of  Maryland  collectively,  who  have  sustained 
and  honored  him — the  weight  ol  that' obligation  oppres- 
ses ii  im — lie  can  never  repay  it — yet  lie  wiil  do  his  best 
to  make  his  failure  as  graceful  as  possible,  by  ut  least 
proving  laitliful  to  them  to  the  last;  that  although  sincere- 
ly desiring  to  return  to  the  shades  of  private  file,  he  shall 
not  do  so  at  a time  nor  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  disadvamageous,  or  capable  of  being  tortured 
into  the  semblance  of  infidelity  to  his  political  bieth- 
rett.’  ’’ 

Ship  building.  The  British  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement ot  science,  after  laborious  experiments,  con- 
ducted by  such  men  as  Sir  James  Robtrtson  of  Edin- 
burg, and  John  Scott  Russell,  and  ext  end  i tig  through  a 
period  ol  five  years,  havecoine  to  tiie  conclusion  vrtnch 
: lias  been  long  practised  upon  in  tilts  country,  titat  ttie 
I “coa’s-head-aud-tnackerel-laii”  slutpe  is  nut  the  best 
I form  for  fast  saiiiiig;  hut  that  the  boat  must  be  very 
| long,  and  very  snarp — not  at  the  fore  part  merely,  hut  ut 
the  stern  also,  though  tiie  ialter  is  allowed  to  be  a Jjttie 
in  .re  rounded.  'I 'lie  most  approved  model,  as  detenuiur 
ed  by  those  experiments,  is  soinevvhal  indeed  the  re- 
verse ot  the  old  forms — and  resembles  more  than  any 
tiling  else,  a laupuie  with  u bow-sprit  alt,  and  utuv.ng 
tati- lot emost.  'I’lte  best  shape  of  l lie  water-line,  or  drat 
part  ol  die  ship  which  is  cut  by  the  surface  ol  the  water, 
as  ascertained  by  These  experiments,  is  laid  down  thus. 
Length  ol  vessel  205  leet — of  the  lore  part  iroin  the 
widest  midship  section,  120  feet — ol  ure  after  part  85 
lent,  fciome  twenty  steamers  of  the  first  class,  it  is  said, 
have  been  built  on  tins  model,  which  surpass  in  speed 
and  in  other  requisites  oi  a sea-bout,  all  tuuse  construct- 
ed on  other  uiujcls. 

Steamboat  Items  The  French  government  have  ad- 
vertised tor  sixty  mtll.uns  of  coal  lor  die  French  steam 
tines  in  tiie  Levant,  it  is  officially  announced  that  the 
Flench  transatlantic  lines  of  sieameis  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  a few  months.  Fite  first  in  order  is  horn  Fiavte 
to  New  Yotk,  to  which  four  are  allotted. 

■Steam  boat  Muskingum  Vutley,  exploeed  a boiler  on  die 
Ohio  River  on  die  5iti,  by  winch  three  persons  weie 
blown  overboard;  one  ot  diem  was  killed. 

Fite  steamer  Vigilant  was  not  vigilant  enough  to  avoid 
a si.ag,  which  lay  m her  way — boat  and  cargo  a total 
loss. 
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items;  Mexican  indemnity;  cotton  statistics;  army;  navy. 

States  of  the  Union — Vermont;  Maryland;  Missis- 
sippi; Tennessee;  Missouri.;  Arkansas,  Indian  difficulties. 

Miscellaneous — .1.  Q.  Adams’  letter;  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Political— Presidential,  Col.  Johnson’s  tour;  Henry 
Clay ’a  letter  to  F.  5.  Bronson. 

Duff  Green’s  mission  to  England. 

Joseph  Hume’s  letter  on  free  uaue. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  U.  S.  for  1842. 

Chronicle. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Hibernia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th 
inst.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th,  and  100 
passengers  to  Halifax,  where  she  left  10  and  took  in 
7.  Amongst  the  passengers,  was  the  hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence  and  family.  The  Britannia  had  a passage 
out  of  11|  days  from  Halifax.  The  Southerner, 
capt.  Palmer,  the  Columbus,  capt.  Cole,  and  other 
packets  had  arrived. 

The  Toronto,  an  American  liner,  lying  in  St. 
Catherine’s  Dock,  London,  from  some  unknown 
cause  took  fire,  but  it  was  ultimately  extinguished 
without  any  considerable  damage  being  done.  The 
flames  were  first  discovered  in  the  cookhouse. 

The  worst  surmises  respecting  the  long-looked  for 
India  mail  are,  it  will  be  seen,  realised.  The  mail 
and  the  steamer  have  been  lost,  but  the  passengers 
and  the  crew  were  happily  saved. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Commercial  Summary.  Wilmer& Smith’s  Euro- 
pean Times  says:  The  revival  of  trade  is  the  theme 
of  general  congratulation.  Every  brancli  of  business 
feels  its  nourishing  glow.  In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts all  is  bustle  and  activity.  The  demand,  too,  is 
principally  confined  to  the  home  market.  Orders  for 
the  East,  more  particularly  for  China,  have  come 
pouring  in  of  late.  But  the  other  great  foreign  mar- 
kets, the  United  States  and  Brazil — are  in  a stale  of 
comparative,  if  not  actual,  stagnation.  The  cotton 
market,  that  unerring  barometer  of  the  commercial 
temperature — continues  active,  sometimes  buoyant. 
The  sales  for  the  week,  ending  the  30th  ult.  (Satur- 
day,) have  not  been  quite  so  great  as  previously,  but 
the  demand  has  been  well  sustained,  and  holders  are 
firm.  Speculation  has  subsided  a little,  but  the  pre- 
sent feeling  is  at  once  healthy  and  encouraging.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  markets  for  colonial  pro- 
duce. Sugar  has  improved,  especially  the  better 
qualities.  B.  P.  is  steady,  while  Bengal  and  Mauri- 
tius have  realized  higher  prices.  The  foreign  mar- 
ket for  this  indispensable  necessary  of  life  is  inac- 
tive. The  grain  market  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  general  revival.  The  increasing  supplies  of 
new  grain  keep  the  market  from  rising,  albeit  it  ex- 
hibits an  upward  tendency.  Flour  has  advanced  1 
shilling  per  sack,  and  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  are 
a good  deal  inquired  for.  The  accounts  respecting 
the  new  cotton  crop,  which  came  to  hand  by  the  Bri- 
tania,  are  deemed  favorable  to  holders.  The  sales 
on  Saturday  exceed  GOOD  bags,  of  which  2000  were 
taken  on  speculation.  But  Monday  last  was  one  of 
the  most  stirring  days  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
market.  The  sales  amounted  to  20,000  bags,  of  which 
enormous  quantity  speculators  took  one  half.  Yes- 
terday, being  Tuesday,  the  great  Manchester  market 
day,  there  was  comparatively  less  doing;  but  the  sales, 
notwithstanding,  reached  12,000  bags,  of  which  soec- 
ulalors  took  nearly  the  half.  The  market  tu-day 
(Wednesday)  is  still  in  a state  cf  great  excitement, 
and  remained  so  at  the  time  we  put  our  paper  to 
press.  An  advance  of  a farthing  per  pound  has  taken 
place  on  most  descriptions  of  cotton  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Britannia.  The  darkest  hour  is  generally  the 
precursor  of  the  dawn;  and  the  intermittent  lever 
through  which  we  have  passed,  seems  to  promise  for 
the  future  a career  of  healthy  and  invigorating  action. 

Loss  of  the  Steamer  Memnon,  with  the  East 
India  Mails.  Alexandria,  Sept.  1G.  The  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Company’s  steamship  Hindostan, 
captain  Moresby,  arrived  at  Suez  on  the  night  of  the 
Yol.  XY.-Sm.  8,  6 


lllli  inst.  from  Calcutta,  which  place*she  left  on  the 
10th  August,  with  sorao  cargo  and  108  passengers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  intend  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land by  the  steamer  Oriental. 

She  has  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
total  loss,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August,  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  steam  frigalo  Memnon,  off 
Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  were 
on  board  170  persons,  who  were  fortunately  all  sav- 
ed, but  none  of  their  effects  have  been  recovered. — 
The  mails  are  entirely  lost,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  their  late  arrival  at  Bombay  the  pre- 
ceding month,  there  had  been  an  accumulation  of 
mails  from  Madras  and  Cevlon. 

1 he  Memnon  ha.s  entirely  gone  to  pieces,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  saved  but  five  cases  of  treasure  which 
were  fortunately  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Captain  Hains,  political  agent  at  Aden,  had  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  shipwrecked  people  Ihree  small 
steamers.  Two  passengers  who  were  on  board  the 
Memnon,  Messrs.  Southey  &.  Crawford,  have  arriv- 
ed at  Suez  from  Aden  by  the  Hindostan. 

Cairo,  September  13. 

The  Hindostan  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
at  4 o’clock,  at  Suez.  She  brings  108  passengers,  and 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  total  wreck  of  the  Memnon, 
from  Bombay,  at  or  near  the  African  coast,  opposite 
Aden.  All  the-mails  were  totally  destroyed.  The 
commander  was  Captain  Powell,  who,  I believe,  lost 
the  Semiramis,  in  her  first  trip,  being  the  first  steam 
frigate  in  the  Indian  navy.  Much  blame  is  attached 
on  this  occasion  to  him. 

She  struck  on  a reef  after  the  commander  had  been 
warned  by  the  officer  on  watch  of  the  vicinity  of 
land,  and  the  consequent  danger.  The  mail  was 
large  but  entirely  lost;  the  passengers  and  treasure 
all  saved.  Two  passengers  of  the  Memnon  arrived 
at  Suez  by  the  Hindostan.  We  have  no  sickness  in 
this  city,  and  I push  through  the  Bazaars  with  im- 
punity. Mehemet  Ali  is  expected  up  here  in  a fort- 
night, and  will  take  up  iris  residence  at  the  gardens  at 
Shubra. 

The  old  projected  plan  of  a rail  road  across  the  de- 
sert is  now  again  revived  very  earnestly,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  if  it  really  be  set  on  foot,  that 
Mr.  Galloway,  the  brother  of  Galloway«.Bey,  will  be 
the  man  to  carry  it  out. 

IRELAND.  The  repeal  agitation  is  still  pro- 
gressing. The  Mr.  Conner  who  made  such  a tumult 
by  his  violent  measures,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Dublin  Association. 

A meeting  of  the  association  was  held  Sept.  27, 
Counsellor  Scully  in  the  chair.  Mr.  O’Connell,  who 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  who 
looked  remarkably  well,  commenced  the  business  by 
moving  for- a further  investigation  of  the  charges  of 
examination  against  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Reay  read  letters  from  the  following  places 
in  America.  From  Boston,  transmitting  <£29  3s;  from 
Savannah,  500  dollars;  from  Massachusetts,  100; 
from  Hartford,  Conn.  £6.7;  from  N.  Jersey,  £30  12s; 
from  Newaik,  New  Brunswick,  .£40;  from  Philadel- 
phia, per  Judge  Doran,  £60.;  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
£174 — a bill  of  Exchange  on  Messrs.  T.  Marlin  & 
Son,  Liverpool,  from  Cincinnati,  <£113  10;  and  from 
New  York,  per  Hon.  Judge  James,  1,400  dollars, 
tiie  several  receipts  of  which,  were  announced  a- 
midst  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Waterford,  Sept.  24..  This  (Suuday)  there  was  a 
great  meeting  oi'  the  repealers  of  Waterford  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  assembled  at  Lismore,  to  receive 
Mr.  Q’Connell.  There  were  about  150,000  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  O’Connell  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tara  demonstration,  which  pos- 
sessed many  associations  of  other  days,  the  meeting 
he  addressed  on  that  day  transcended  every  other 
meeting  ho  had  been  at.  (Loud  cheers.), 

Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  at  great  length  and  with,  a 
baring  and  irresistable  eloquence,  declaring  that 
neither  the  scoffs  of  his  enemies,  or  the  taunts  of  pre- 
tended friends,  would  induce  him  to  go  faster  than 
he  deemed  prudent.  He  said  that  they  had  made  an 
impression  not  only  in  France,  America,  and  Eu- 
rope, but  also  on  the  English,  who  were  beginning 
to  understand  them,  and  who  might,  by  and  by,  at- 
tempt to  bribe  them. 

The  last  great  demonstration  took  place  on  Sun- 
day last,  at  the  Rath  of  Mullaghmast,  in  Leinster. 


It  appears  to  have  been  an  immense  gathering.  He 
denounced  the  slavery  of  the  United  States  in  vehe- 
ment terms,  with  the  request,  “let  that  go  to  Ame- 
rica!” It  is  hinted  that  the  government  is  about  to 
bring  these  exhibitions  to  a premature  close.  The 
Times  of  Monday  gives  currency  to  the  hint  as  a 
“rumor.”  To  put  down  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
now,,  when  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the 
acknowledged  evils  under  which  the  people  labor, 
would  be  a dangerous  experiment  with  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

WALES. 

From  the  Welshman  T,T  , 
n herself.  We  have  re- 

ceived a communication  from  “Rebecca,”  of  which 
tiie  following  is  a copy.  We  shall  abstain  from  all 
comment  on.  the  singular  production  of  that  rustic 
queen’s  pen,  and — merely  observing  that  the  original 
bears  about  it,  in  abundance,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  its  authenticity — we  leave  it  in  our 
readers’  hands: 

“Mr.  Welshman — Sure  you  will  be  surprised  at 
seeing  my  signature  to  this  letter — I am  not  ashamed 
of  my  name,  sir;  I glory  in  it.  "The  world  does  me 
injustice,  and  even  my  own  countrymen  despitefully 
entreat  me;  but  my  trust  is  in  the  goodness  of  Rebec- 
ca’s cause  and  in  the  might  of  the  Lord  of  HoSts.  I 
am  strong — in  courage — in  determination — and  in 
numbers.  Rebecca  will  obtain  her  rights. 

In  vain  you  strive  to  save  a gate 
By  threat’ning  blood  and  slaughter; 

. Your  swords  shall  ne’er  intimidate 
Rebecca  and  her  daughter. 

“The  cheating  toll  trusts  may  complain, 

The  mayor  may  roar  his  “riot;”' 

“Till  Becca  do  her  rights  obtain 
She  never  will  be  quiet.”" 

Rebecca’s  rights  once  obtained,  we  shall  be  as  quiet 
as  mice;  there  will  then  be  no  further  strife  between 
the  slaves  (slaves  no  longer)  and  the  slave  drivers. — 
It.  is  in  vain  to  employ  special  constables;  the  rural 
police  wril  be  of  no  use;  and  as  to  the  Boldiers,  1 
should  think,  sir,  that  English  gentlemen  and  brave 
dragoons  might  sure  be  more  suitably  employed  than 
by  being  turned  into  pike  and  toll  men;  they  are 
however,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  and  to  their  long 
swords,. saddles,  bridles,  Rebecca  sings — whack  foi- 
de  riddle  rol.  Rebecca  bids  defiance  to  all  of  them; 
we  don’t  care  a straw  for  all  the  soldiers,  rural  police, 
and  special  constables;  for  Rebecca  can  bring  into 
tiie  field  a better  force  and  a much  more  numerous 
one.  Rebecca  is  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
strong.  The  people — the  masses,  to  a man — through- 
out the  three  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and 
Pembroke  are  with  me.  - Oh  yes,  they  are  all  my 
children.  When  I meet  the  lime  men  on  the  road 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  ! know  these  are  Re- 
beccaites.  When  I see  the  coalmen  coming  to  town 
clothed  in  rags — hard  worked  and  hard  fed,  I know 
these  are  mine — these  are  Rebecca's  children.  When 
I see  the  farmers’  wives  carrying  loaded  baskets  to 
market,  bending  under  the  weight,  I know  well  that 
these  are  my  daughters.  If  I turn  into  a farmer’s 
house  and  see  them  eating  barley  bread  and  drinking 
whey,  surely,  say  I,  these  are  members  of  my  family 
— these  are  the  oppressed  sons  and  daughters  of  Re- 
becca,. When  I see  the  (manuscript  here  for  several 
sentences  together  is  illegible,  the  words  blood  and 
oppression,,  loyalty  and  Rebecca,  being  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  deciphered.)  I blush  for  my  country- 
men, and  resolve  to  regenerate  them.  My  children 
are  simple,  without  information  and  politics.  They 
shall  not  always  be  thus.  If  God  spare  the  life  of 
Rebecca,  she  will  work  out  their  redemption;  and,  if 
she  dies,  Miss  Cromwell  and  a band  of  brave  moun- 
taineers can  cut  their  way  through  every  obstacle. — 
We  must  be  free.  1 say  it.  I,  who  command — I,  the 
Rebecca  and  regenerator. 

“Ffarwelwch,  ffarwelwch,.  Mr.  Welshman,  they 
say  you  are  Saxon  born;  be  sure  you  are  true,  and 
belie  not  the  bright  and  glorious  reputation  of  the 
great — the  governing — the  brave  and  wise  Britons. 
The  government  commission  sent  down  to  listen  to 
and  redress  our  grievances  if  English — Rebecca  and 
her  children  rejoice.  F or  we  know  that  England  will 
do  more  for  oppressed  Welshmen  than  Wales  itself 
with  its  jobbers  and  degenerate  gentry  would  ever 
have  done.  But  it  was  Rebecca  who  gave  the  word 
of  command.  It  was  she  who  brought  dowo  the  en- 
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voy  from  the  seat  of  (he  imperial  legislature.  Onee 
more,  sir,  ffarwelwch — Rebecca’s  heart  bleeds  lor 
her  countrymen — -she  hath  compassion  for  her 
countrymen — contempt  for  cowardice; — hatred  for 
oppression — and  love  for  all  honest  independence. — 
By  these  presents  let  all  men  know 

“Rebecca.” 

Rebecca.  We  give  the  following  epistle  pre- 
cisely as  we  received  it;  but  although  it  bears  the 
postmark  of  Carmarthen,  it  is  scarcely  needful 
for  us  to  add  that  we  regard  the  promised  visit  as  a 
“hoax:” 

“To  the  editor  of  the  Hereford  Times: 

“Sir:  Some  of  my  daughters  in  Herefordshire,  in- 
form me  that  their  be  some  needless  hindrance  in  that 
county  called  “Turnpikes;”  and  as  some  of  my 
daughters  be  very  much  rose  in  their  tithes,  and  be 
looked  after  so  sharp  in  the  Game  way,  I beg  to  an- 
nounce to  them,  through  your  paper,  that  I intend 
visiting  Herefordshire,  and  to  come  through  Mon- 
mouth, Ross,  Hereford,  Lemstre,  and  Ludlow,  on  the 
6 or  7 September,  as  advised;  and  as  a great  number 

,ion«ktY« Hereford  and  Monmouthshire  read 
your  paper,  please  fo  msci „ ..  . (uU  

as  they  must  meet  me  at  the  time  and  place  they 
know  of,  to  punish,  according  to  our  law,  all  tithe 
raisers,  Game  Keepers,  and  Turnpike  imposters. — 
Agreed  at  a meeting  this  night,  and  to  be  inserted 
under  our  heavy  displeasure.  ] have  sent  notes  to 
inform  such,  such  as  will  have  fatal  sentence. 

“Becca. 

“Carmarthen,  Aug,  29,  1843.” 

Disturbances  in  South  Wales,  increase  and 
become  more  ungovernable  and  disastrous.  A pro- 
clamation offering  .£500  reward  and  a free  pouion  to 
whoever  would  deliver  the  perpetrators  of  recent 
outrages  had  been  issued.  Meetings  of  the  farmers 
were  being  held  to  petition  the  queen  for  redress,  im- 
ploring her  “to  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  and 
convoke  anew  parliament,  that  shall  legislate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  changes  in  opinion  which 
have,  under  the  teachings  of  experience,  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  papers  are  creating  a great  sensation 
by  the  agitation  of  the  question,  relative  to  the  for- 
tifications of  Paris.  Reports  wrere  rife  throughout 
Paris  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
proceed  with  the  armament,  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  necessity,  and  which  it  is  supposed  meant, 
until  a case  of  invasion,  to  be  reserved  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  SenorOlozaga  has  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Madrid.  He  is  only  accredited  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain  to  the 
Court  of  the  Tuilleries:  but  should  the  French  govern- 
ment come  to  the  resolution  of  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Spain,  Senor  Olozaga  will  hold'  a similar  post 
in  the  French  capital,  being  provided  with  letters  of 
credence  as  ambassador  from  Queen  Isabella  to 
Louis  Phillippe. 

SPAIN. 

Affairs  are  still  unsettled.  The  Swabian  Mercury 
states  that  the  northern  powers  will  not  depart  from 
the  principles  of  legitimacy  in  the  affairs  of  Spain; 
that  is,  that  Queen  Isabella  shall  marry  the  eldest 
son  of  Don  Carlos,  and  that  he,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  legitimacy,  shall  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Spain. 

The  new  government  of  Spain,  it  is  reported,  con- 
templates the  re-establishment  of  a good  understand- 
ing with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  primate  of  Spain 
is  to  take  the  initiative  measures.  The  London 
Times’  correspondent,  writing  from  Madrid  on  the 
21st,  says  he  considers  it  absolutely  certain  that  the 
present  government  must  give  way. 

The  advices  from  Madrid  to  the  24th  September, 
state  that  for  several  days  the  authoriles  had  redoub- 
led their  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
ity, alarming  reports  being  in  circulation  that  a con- 
spiracy was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  that 
capital.  Amidst  these  political  occupations  an  event, 
attributed  by  some  to  malevolence,  and  by  others  to 
mere  accident,  spread  terror  through  the  city. 

'i  he  powder  magazine  of  Los  Posos,  sStualed  at 
the  gate  of  Bilboa,  had  been  blown  up,  spreading 
death  and  destruction  to  a considerable  extent  around. 
Ten  mutilated  bodies  were  taken  from  beneath  the 
ruins.  The  number  of  Sufferers  was  estimated  at 
between  30  and  40.  The  magazine  contained  127 
quintals  of  gunpowder,  700,000  ball  cartriges,  10, 
000  cannon  charges,  800  grenades,  10,000  muskets, 
and  an  immense  material  lor  artillery. 

The  minister  of  war  has  ordered  troops  to  march 
from  different  quarters  upon  Saragossa. 

A London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com 
mcrcial,  states  that  the  corporation  of  London  hav- 
ing invited  Espartero  and  suite  to  dinner,  much  ex 
citement  was  produced  by  Lord  ftaneiagb,  who 
.“called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  Es-1 


partero’s  suite  is  the  General  Nogueras,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  aged  mother  of  Cabrera, 
the  Carlisl  leader,  was  shot  in  cold  blood,  during  the 
contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Nogueras  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  as  tie  did  not  actually  superin- 
tend the  execution  he  was  not  responsible  for  it. — 
This  of  course  is  idle,  and  all  attempts  to  excuse  such 
an  atrocity  must  be  vain;  but  the  true  palliation  (if 
there  can  be  any,)  has  not  been  alluded  to.” 

The  correspondent  adds  that  “Nogueras  was  pro- 
voked to  this  murderous  act  by  the  still  more  blood- 
thirsty conduct  of  Cabrera  himself;  who,  only  a few 
days  before,  had  ordered  the  execution  of  the  young 
wives  of  eighteen  Christino  soldiers — who  were  ac- 
cordingly drawn  up  by  the  road  swle  and  shot.  In 
retaliation,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
deeds  of  horror,  Nogueras  executed  Cabrera’s  moth- 
er, and  thus  did  effectually  stay  any  further  execution 
of  females  by  Cabrera.” 

GREECE. 

The  accounts  are  confirmed  of  the  successful  issue 
of  anin  surrection,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  King  to 

the  demands  of  the  people.  A new  ministry  has  been 
termed,  anu  it  nas  oeen  agreea  mat  a national  as- 
sembly shall  be  called,  within  thirty  days,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up,  in  concert  with  the  King,  a 
new  constitution. 

POLAND. 

A Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.  A London  letter 
writer  remarks  that  “the  state  of  Poland,  however 
apparently  helpless  and  hopeless,  has  of  late  called 
forth  an  additional  feeling  of  sympathy.  Her  nation- 
ality appears  to  slumber  only;  for  a well  organized 
conspiracy  lias  been  discovered  at  Warsaw,  consist- 
ing of  3,000  persons,  whose  object  was  to  effect  a 
revolution.  About  300  have  been  arrested.  God 
preserve  them!” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  TOPIC UNOFFICIAL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS  FREE  TRADE  VS.  AMERICAN  TARIFF — PRO- 

POSITIONS TO  RETURN  TO  A COLONIAL  CONDITION. 

There  is  sufficient  of  interest  in  the  articles  insert- 
ed in  this,  number  of  the  Register  over  the  signature 
of  Duff  Green,  and  Joseph  IIume,  to  entitle  them 
to  perusal  and  to  space  in  the  register  of  passing  af- 
fairs. They  furnish  us  the  key,  incidentally,  to  se- 
veral topics  and  movements  which  cannot  be  too  well 
understood  by  the  American  public.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish something  of  the  mysteries  of  the  British 
policy  on  the  one  hand,  from  their  contents,  and  on 
the  other,  be  the  better  prepared  to  detect  (he  cor- 
responding movements  of  those  who  are  well  known 
to  be  the  advocates  of  this  same  British  policy  in  this 
country. — Whether  intended  as  British  policy  or  as 
American  policy,  we  have  amongst  us  those  who  are 
influenced  by  each  of  these  motives. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  step  towards  the  proposed 
commercial  arrangements  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  distinctly  perceived  and  accurately  survey- 
ed by  the  government  and  the  people,  in  order  to  the 
formation  of  a just  judgment  as  to  the  proposition — 
as  well  as  of  the  objects  of  the  persons  and  parties 
moving  thereto.  And  this  is  desirable,  whether  the 
idea  of  an  arrangement  be,  as  the  Atlas  supposes, 
abandoned  by  both  parties,  or  not, — for  whether  by  a 
treaty  or  by  legislative  enactments,  the  object  is  no 
doubt  still  in  view,  and  will  no  doubt  be  urged.  It  is 
desirable  therefore  that  every  iota  of  the  movements 
should  be  attended  to,  and  as  those  two  worthies, 
whose  labours  in  the  cause  their  publications  inform 
us  of,  have  taken  to  themselves  if  not  the  credit  of 
originating,  at  least  the  task  of  managing  thus  far  the 
negotiation — a negotiation  either  too  delicate— too 
important — or  too  informal  in  its  very  essence,  it 
would  seem, to  be  entrusted  to  the  regularly  organized 
agent  of  this  country  at  the  British  court— as  these 
gentlemen  now  deem  it  politic  that  at  least  a part  of 
the  negotiation  should  be  known,  it  is  well  to  afford 
them  that  gratification. 

A hasty  perusal  ol  those  publications  induces  ui  to 
apprehend  that  there  is  more  implied  in  this  negotia- 
tion than  we  had  given  Mr.  Green  credit  for. 

In  European  diplomacy,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
use  informal  agents,  and  go  very  far  in  informal  con- 
versations,— but  this  we  suspect  is  one  of  tiie  first 
essays  of  any  importance  towards  such  a game  on  the 
pait  of  our  executive  authorities.  Our  republican 


institutions  are  not  modelled  with  a view  to  such  ope- 
rations. The  treaty  making  power  in  most  of  the 
monarchies  of  l^mpe  is  arjLtrnrily  exercised  by  the 
head  of  the  governments — in  our?  it  is  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed. We  regard  every  department  as  being 
responsible  for  every  step  it  takes.  Hence  the 
duty  of  negotiating  with  foreign  powers  has  been 
heretofore  entrusted  to  agents  appointed  under  exist- 
ing laws,  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch,  and 
whose  appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  co-ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  senate,  as  prescribed  in  the 
constitution.  We  should  deviate  from  this  rule  with 
exceeding  great  caution,  if  at  all.  Even  if  the  agent 
employed  were  every  way  unexceptionable,  there  is 
danger  in  that  direction.  If  the  executive  chief  be 
allowed  at  pleasure  to  employ  agents  in  important 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries— either  formal, 
or  informal,  his  power  would  indeed  be  fearfully 
augmented.  A lesson  may  be  learned  upon  this  point 
from  the  accounts  we  this  day  publish. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  indulge  at  this 
time  in  a grave  argument  upon  the  topics  introduced 
in  those  letters.  The  fact  however  that  the  immense 
-esources  of  Great  Britain,  whereby  she  was  ena- 
bled to  man  no  I*,  for  so  many  years  a sanguinary  and 
expensive  war  with  almost  aii  Europe,  and  to  sub- 
sidize by  turns  first  one,  and  then  another,  and  ano- 
ther, and  finally  almost  every  continental  power, 
and  enlist  them  against  Napoleon  and  eventually  over- 
throw him  and  his  empire,  were  derived  from  an  ad- 
herence to  their  protective  system,  may  be  clearly 
enough  deduced  from  these  publications.  We  repeat 
that  this  gigantic  effort  was  achieved  by  resources 
derived  from  the  British  policy  of  protection — pro- 
tection by  every  statute  of  the  realm,  to  every  branch 
of  British  interest,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
commerce.  This  truth  is  admitted  in  so  many  words, 
even  by  the  champions  of  free  trade.  Experience 
is  worth  more  than  theory.  If  it  was  so  profitable  a 
policy  for  England,  why  should  it  not  be  profitable 
to  other  countries?  Why  did  the  whig  minister  pro- 
pose to  relax  that  policy,  even  according  to  the  show- 
ing of  these  free  trade  advocates?  Why?  Because 
other  countries  following  the  example  of  England, 
had  begun  to  share  those  very  advantages  which 
England  had  previously  monopolized.  If  this  were 
not  the  fact,  would  either  the  whigs  or  lories  of  Eng- 
land for  one  moment  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
relaxing  that  policy?  Never. 

And  to  what  extent  has  it  been  relaxed?  Let  the 
“beggarly  account”  of  our  exports  to  Great  Britain 
under  this  boasted  relaxation  of  British  duties  an- 
swer. 

The  statement  extracted  by  the  writer  of  the  mo- 
ney article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  from  the  custom 
house  books,  of  our  exports  for  the  last  two  years, 
from  that  port,  if  we  had  room  for  its  insertion,  would 
exhibit  a proof  of  the  extent  io  which  these  “Free 
Trade,”  concessions  of  Sir  Robert  have  benefitted 
American  productions. 

Instead  of  an  increase,  there  is  a falling  off’  in  al- 
most all  our  staples  since  their  enactment.  The  best 
of  the  joke  is  that  the  Herald  true  to  its  vocation, 
assumes  this  fact,  of  our  exports  falling  off’,  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  American  Tariff! — Sir  Robert’s 
tariff  is  not  at  all  blamed  for  it. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  whig  and  the 
tory  parties  in  England, — the  identical  question  on 
which  the  whig  ministry  found  themselves  in  a mi- 
nority, and  from  which  vole  they  took  an  appeal  to 
the  electors,  the  people  of  the  realm,  and  in  which 
appeal  they  were  again  signally  defeated,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  bis  tory  associates  were  invested 
with  power,  was,  whether  the  protective  policy  of 
England,  and  especially  the  duty  on  corn,  should  bo 
relaxed?  Brought  into  power  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, even  if  Sir  Robert’s  whole  life,  all  his  known 
principles,  and  all  his  associations,  were  not  a suffi- 
cient security,  the  pledge  implied  by  taking  office 
under  such  circumstances,  must  have  bound  him  to 
that  course  of  policy.  That  Sir  Robert  ever  design- 
ed to  travel  one  step  further  in  the  track  towards 
free  trade,  than  merely  to  entrap  the  American  Con- 
gress into  free  trade  enactments,  instead  of  passing 
an  American  tariff,  we  never  have  for  one  moment 
doubted.  Sir  Hubert’s  “conversion”  to  the  free 
trade  theory,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  boasts,  was  every 
inch  of  it  intended  for  the  American  market.  Sir 
Robert  reposes  body  and  soul,  as  all  of  us  know,  up- 
on the  landed  aristocracy,  and  without  their  cordial 
support  he  could  not  retain  power  one  day.  And 
v hat  say  they  to  abandoning  the  protective  policy? 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Dutf  Green’s  article, 
is  the  paragraph  in  which  he  chimes  in  so  cordially 
vvitli  the  idea  of  the  British  merchant,  whose  letter 
from  New  York  to  the  Liverpool  Statesman,  which  we 
sometime  since  inserted  an  extract  from,  suggested 
the  policy  of  the  United  Stales’  in  commercial  affairs 
returning  to  the  colonial  condition!  This  we  thought 
was  assuming  enough  for  an  Englishman.  We  little 
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expected  to  fmd  the  same  idea  published  from  an 
American  pen.  Mr.  Green’s  language  is — 

“When  I read  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  able  speech  intro- 
ducing his  new  tariff,  looking  to  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions which  the  United  States  bear  to  the  mother 
country  (?)  and  especially  after  my  conversations  with 
ministers  upon  the  subject  of  a treaty,  I was  induced 
to  hope,  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  so  far  as  the  products  of 
their  respective  labor  is  concerned,  might  be  placed 
in  very  much  the  same  fooling  as  those  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  Is  there  any  sub- 
stantial reason  why  it  should  not  be  done?” 

Trying  to  account  as  charitably  as  we  could,  for 
such  language  as  this  from  General  Green,  we  have 
settled  down  to  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  designed 
altogether  for  the  British  market , just  in  the  same 
sense  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  free  trade  principles 
were  designed  for  the  American  market.  General 
Green  has  been  in  London  for  some  time,  endea- 
vouring to  effect  sundry  other  negotiations  besides 
commercial  treaties  between  England  and  the  United. 
States,  and  in  which  he  is  understood  to  have  a deep 
stake  in  interesting  the  capitalists  of  England. 

APrOIKTISSHirT. 

Marshal  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  W.  District  of  Louisiana. 
Wii.  H.  Bassett  in  the  place  of  Gervais  Fontenot, 
resigned. 

BZPLOMbaJTIC. 

CONSULS.  Mr.  Powell,  who  did  nof  go  to  Rio, 
has  the  consulship  at  Altoria,  a seaport  of  Holstein, 
Lower  Saxony,  suhject  to  Denmark. 

Wm.  Hogan,  of  Ga.,  for  Nuevitas,  in  Cuba,  in  the 
place  of  Wm.  H.  Freeman,  resigned. 

A.  Follins,  for  Omoa  and  Truxillo,  in  Honduras. 

Hooper  C.  Eaton,  of  Maryland,  for  Lyons,  in 
France,  in  the  place  of  N.  Berry,  resigned. 

Pedro  de  Regil  y Estrada,  for  Merida  and  Sisal, 
in  Yucatan,  in  the  place  of  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

T22H  SffiEXICJ&.EO1' 

The  Navy-  It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  pa- 
per, and  in  others,  that  the  payments  on  account  of 
the  indemnity  for  American  claims  on  Mexico,  have 
been  sent  home  from  Vera  . Cruz  by  merchant  ves- 
sels, at  the  expense  of  the  claimants.,  and  in  the  last  in- 
stance, notwithstanding  the  United  States  ship  Vin- 
cennes was  at  Vera  Cruz  when  the  conduct: i arrived 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  offered  to  convey  the 
treasurer  to  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 

An  arrangement  seems  to  have  been,  made  b-y  our 
minister  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  under 
the  sanction,  it  is  said,  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, with  the  house  of  Hargous  & Co.,  of  Vera  Cruz, 
by  which  they  undertake  to  convey  the  whole  indem- 
nity to  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  the  claim- 
ants, while  the  treaty  itself  stipulates  that  the  indem- 
nity shall  be  paid,  free  from  any  charges  of  freight 
or  commission. 

The  two  articles  of  the  treaty,  bearing  on  this 
point,  are  here  annexed: 

Jirl.  3d.  The  payments  aforesaid  shall  be  made  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  to  such  person  as  the  U.  States 
may  authorize  to  receive  them,  in  gold  or  silver  mo- 
ney, but  no  circulation,  export,  or  other  duties  shall 
be  charged  thereon;  and  the  Mexican  government  lake 
the  risk,  charges,  and  expenses  of  the  transportation  of  the 
money  to  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.. 

Art.  5.  As  this  new  arrangement,  which  is  entered 
into  for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico,  will  involve 
additional  charges  of  freight,  commission,  &c.  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  hereby  agree. a to  add  two  and.on,e 
half  per  centum  on  each  of  the  aforesaid  payments 
on  account  of  said  charges. 

For  some  reason,  not  at  all  obvious,  these  provis- 
ions intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants,  who, 
at  best  recover  but  a modicum  of  their  hopes,  have 
been  set  aside  by  their  own  government. 

The  ffrst  payment  made  in  April  last,  which  was 
on  account  Of  the  interest  due  on  the  whole  claim  up 
to  that  time,  was  $269,609,24.  This  sum  was  sent 
in  coin  from  Mexico,  and  received  by  Messrs.  Har- 
gous in  Vera  Cruz,  who  as  agents  of  the  Mexican 
government  deducted  2 12  per  cent,  therefrom,  in 
conformity  with  the  fifth  article  abeve  cited.  This 
left  $262,934  79,  which  was  shipped  in  the  U-  S. 
brig  Dolphin,  on  24th  May,  and  carried  to  New  Or- 
leans where  it  was  deposited  in  the  mint.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  advertisement  in  the  Madisonian  of 
27 Ih  June,  signed  by  J.  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  only  $259,648  I L were  available  to  the 
claimants.  What  became  of  the  balance,  some 
$3,300! 

A well  informed  person  states  to  us  that  the  mat- 
ter of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  funds  is  thus 
managed.  Gen.  Thompson,  as  agent  of  the  U.  S, 
receives  the  amount  of  each  payment  in  the  city  of 


Mexico,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  partner  of  Hargous 
&.  Co.  residing  there.  By  him  it  is  sent  down  to  Ve- 
ra Cruz  and  received  hy  the  firm  there,  counted,  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  one  of  their  packets 
for  New  York.  These  gentlemen  are  the  agents  of 
the  Mexican  government  in  the  matter,  and  have 
given  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  con- 
tract. They  deduct  from  each  sum  received  the  2 
1-2  per  cent,  allowed  by  the  Mexican  government, 
and  then  make  a farther  charge  of  freight  to  New 
York  in  violation  seemingly  of  the  treaty. 

We  presume  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for 
this  arrangement,  yet  as  it  is  not  very  obvious,  and  as 
it  takes  money  unnecessarily  out  of  the  pockets  of 
claimants — while  our  ships  of  war  are  always  ready 
to  do  the  work  without  charge — we  should  be  glad 
to  see  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 

[JY  Y.  American. 

Wjev&sih.&.x.  BEiiTnikxra. 

This  veteran  officer,  distinguished  alike  for  milita- 
ry talents  and  as  the  faithful  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  or  impel  eon,  anu  wno  aanereu  lo  ms  fortunes 
through  all  their  changes,  accompanied  him  to  his 
last  residence  in  that  bleak  and  miserable  isle  where 
lie  expired,  waited  upon  him  with  brotherly  attention, 
in  his  mortal  sickness,  listened  to  his  last  words,  and 
witnessed  his  dying  struggle,  is  received  and  treated 
with  the  warmest  cordiality  at  the  various  stages  of 
bis  tour  in  the  west.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
arrival  on  the  7th  ult.  at  New  Orleans  in  the  brig  of 
war  Minerva,  from  Havana— the  enthusiasm  with, 
which  lie  was  greeted,  by  the  authorities  and  commu- 
nity of  the  Crescent  City,, after  receiving  every  mark 
of  distinction  and  regard  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  bestow.  General 
B.  has- taken  his  departure;  which  (says  the  Tropic). 
“was  attended  with,  a, ‘pomp  and  circumstance’ al- 
most unsurpassed  in  that  city.  The  Louisiana  Lp- 
gion,  the  Washihgton  Battalion,  and  the  regiment  of 
Louisiana  Volunteers  made  their  appearance  in  full 
military  costume.  The  military,  repaired  to  the  re- 
sidence of  t_b.e  marshal,  escorted,  him.  to  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  they  were  reviewed  by,  this. distin- 
guished guest,  who  had  served  under  Napoleon. 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  by  the  military  corps 
to  the  steamer  Admiral,  upon  which  he  embarked 
amid  the  soai;  of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude.” 

He  subsequently  visited  Gen.  Jackson,  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  Henry  Clay,  at  Ashland.  Every 
mail  from  the  west  brings  us  notices  of  the  greeting 
he  meets  w.ith.  He  is  generally  received  and  es* 
corted  by  the  military,  and  cheered  by  concourses  of, 
the  citizens  at  towns  at  which  tie  touches.  Vicks- 
burg, Frankfort  and  Lexington  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  13th  says:  The  day  ' 
was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  mili- 
tary were  all  out,  about  10  o’clock,  in  tine  style.  We 
never  saw  them  appear  better.  They  marched  up. 
Main  street  to  the  Galt  House,  where  Gen.  Pilcher 
addressed  the  valiant  Marshal  in  an  appropriate- 
speech,,  to  which,  he  made  a brief  reply.  He.  visited  thq 
race-course  yesterday  with  his  suite,  and  left,  on, the 
Metcalfe  last  evening  for  Lexington,  where  he  has 
gone  on  a visit  lo  Mr.  Clay,. 

The  Pittsburgh  papers  announce  his  arrival  in  that, 
city  on  the  14, th.  instant.  He  left  on  the  following 
day  for  Erie  on  his  way.  to  Niagara, 

The  marshal  is  accompanied  by  his  son  Napoleon, 
Bertrand,  a gentleman  ot  about  thirty  years  of  age,  I 
upwards  of  six  feet,  high,  of  very  plea.sipg  appear,-.! 
arice,  and,  a.s  we  learn,  of  rare  aecumpHshmenlsnnd. 
acquirements.  The  marshal  is  aged  about  seventy 
years,  but  of  robust  health  and  vigorous  frame,  a 
strongly  marked  countenance,  and  even  to  a strang-  I 
er  his  appearance  would  indicate  a man  w lip  had 
passed  through  many  stirring  and  trying  scenes*. 

SMBaAST  AITAiaS, 

A delegation  from  the  Kansan  came  down  this  after- 
noon, on  the  lone,  from  Missouri  river.  They  are,  | 
we  understand,  on  their  way  to  Washington  city,  in- 
order  to  arrange  some  difficulties  in  regard  to  fheLri 
lands.  They  are  the  genuine  children  of  the  forest — ! 
dressed  and  painted  in  true  Indian  style,  with  horns,' 
feathers,  &c.  &c,  [St.  Louis  Gazelle,  Oct.  8,  j 

We  understand  from  Major  D-  D-  Mitchell,  Su-  J 
perintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  just  return- 
ed from  a visit  lo  most  of  the  border  Tribes,  that 
the  Qttoes,  who  committed  several  outrages  during  . 
the  last  summer,  manifested  a disposition  to  make 
the  “amende  honorable”  by  giving  up  the  offenders 
when  demanded,  together  with  many  fair  promises 
to  behave  better  hereafter.  Two  of  the  most  guilty 
were  accordingly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  sent  down  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to 


be  kept  as  hostages,  or  punished,  as  the  government 
might  direct.  The  guard-house,  it  appears,  they  found 
less  agreeable  than  their  “native  wild  woods,”  and 
so  made  up  their  minds  to  return  home  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

About  the  third  day  after  their  confinement  they 
made  a rush  on  the  sentinels.  One  of  them  was  shot 
down  and  died  immediately;  the  other  seized  a mus- 
ket, bounded  away  over  the  hills,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  reached 
Ins  village  in  safety,  where  he  will  most  likely  tell 
such  a horrible  tale  about  the  murder  of  his  comrade 
as  will  not  fail  to  stir  up  the  hot  blood  of  his  excit- 
able tribe  and  drive  them  on  to  the  commission  of 
further  and  greater  outrages. 

The  tribes  are  said  to  be  generally  quiet  and  much 
pleased,  with  the  early  payment  of  their  annuities, 
which-  enables  them  to  commence  their  fall  hunts 
without  the  usual  delay.  The  Mormons,  it  appears, 
have- been  sending  missionaries  among  several  of  the 
tribes,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  yet  clearly  ascer- 
tained, though  measures  have  been 

■■jjjo  ' 


necessary. 


f KiJ,  -...j  promptly  apprehended  if 
[5{.  Louis  Repub. 


COTTOH. 

Receipts  of'Gotwn  at  the  following  places  from  the 


Georgia, 

1842. 
298  631 

1S42. 

229,626 

South  Carolina, 

350  354 

261,051 

Mobile, 

482,600 

318,313 

New  Orleans, 

1,069,344 

732,759 

Florida, 

159,947 

111  416 

North  Carolina, 

10,721 

1(1  332 

Virginia, 

12,130 

20.000 

^ 379, 727 

Stocks  on  hand  the  3 1st  Augt.  1843, 

1,686,491) 

at 

Savannah, 

1843. 

3,347 

1842. 
2 051 

South  Carolina, 

8,284 

3 951 

Mobile, 

New  Orleans, 

1,128 

452 

4,700 

4,428 

Virginia, 

975 

500 

North  Carolina,^ 
Augusta  and  Hambi 

2.00 

200 

tt'g  7,401  • 

2,469 

Macon, 

Florida,. 

862 

312 

2 000 

2f)0 

Philadelphia, 

' 415 

450 

New  York, 

56,761 

16,017 

85,623. 

31,540 

THiYBS;  AMXt  QOXXSSmidS. 

The  N.Y.  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer says:  The  sultan  of  the  Comoro  islands  has  address- 
ed a letter  to  a gentleman  in  Wall  street,  a translation 
of  which  by  a very  accomplished  and  self-taught  lin- 
guist (Mr.  Colheal)  may  be  amusing  to  your  readers. 
The  Comoro  Isles,  as  you  know,  lie  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  north  end  of  Madagascar,  and  are  in- 
habited by  a very  friendly  race  of  Mahometan  Arabs, 
T.he  king  resides  in  Johanna,  the  largest  of  Ifie  islands, 
and  (m  London  slang)  he  is  a slap-up  old  trader, 
getting  ivory  and  gold  dust  from  Madagascar,  and 
swapping  these  and  his  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  for 
To  well  factory-stuff's  or  any  other  freight  of  Ameri- 
can vessels.  He  writes  a very  worshipful  letter: 
‘-‘To  the  American  city  of  New  York:  For  the  be- 
loved Sheikh  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  No  49  Wall  street. 
May  Allah  be  bis  guide!  Amen!  Badook! 

By  the  grace  of  the  Most  High: 

To  the  dearest,  the  most  glorious,  the;  most  gener- 
ous Sheikh  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  the  honored,  the  exal- 
ted, the  magnificent,  the  contended.  May  Allah,  the 
Most  High,  be  his  guide!  Amen! 

Now,  after  offering  thee  honor  and  protection  from 
the  Heuzooanee  city  (Johanna)  and  its  inhabitants, 
this  is  what  1 tell  thee.  Thy  noble  letter  arrived  and 

we  read  it.  Thy  friend  understood  its  contents. 

May  Allah  reward  theq,well!  Thousayest  in  thy  letter 
that  thou  desirest  selling  and  buy ing  in  our  land,  and 
that  thou  wishest  friendship,  vyith  its.  Thou  art  wel- 
come. We  thank  thee,  aim  accept  thy -offer.  Thou 
didst  tell  us  that  we  should  ad.vjsp  tliee  of  any  thing 
that  wp  should,  n.eed.  frqiq  thee.  Again  we  thank 
thee,  and  inform  thee  that  thou  mayest  sepcl  to  us  a 
person  on  thy  part  that  shall  dwell  in  the  Heuzoo- 
anee cou.ntry.  In  order  that  thy  business  may  be 
complete,  a shop  of  the  merchant,  and  every  thing 
that  there  is  in  the  country,  shall  be  made  ready,  on 
our  part,  if  it  please  God.  VYhatevep  shall  he  wan- 
ted in  these  regions  shall  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

I and  all  my  Heuzooanee  tribes  request  that  thou 
unite  us  with  the  American  tribes  in  friendship  and 
good  fellowship,  like  as  we  are  united  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  we  will  serve  you  all  as  we  serve  them. — • 
Now,  we  have  conceived  here  a great  desire  for  the 
American  tribes.  Tell  them  to  send  us  tlieir  letters, 
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or  a man-of-war  ship  on  their  part,  and  we  will  bind 
ourselves  by  a binding  treaty.  Now,  the  things  we 
need  and  want  from  thee  are  excellent  letters  of  ad- 
vice for  our  use;  and  in  order  that  thou  mayesl  know 
that  this  letter  is  from  us,  we  stamp  it  with  our  seal. 
We  request  that  thou  send  us  all  kinds  of  linen  goods 
and  cottons,  with  white,  and  brown, -and  fine  stripes, 
and  ail  kinds  of  woollen  cloths;  and  ten  bedsteads 
and  sixty  chairs;  all  kinds  of  glass;  lamps,  large  and 
small,  and  some  for  placing  on  the  table;  and  fine 
silk  handkerchiefs.  This  is  what  we  tell  thee. — 
Now  salutation  and  prosperity  be  with  thee  forever! 

Dated  the  10th  of  the  month  of  Dool  Heggeh, 
1252,  (corresponding  to  about  the  IGth  of  March, 
1837.) 

From  thy  friend  the  Soollan,  the  sublime  son  of 
the  Sooltan  Abdallah,  the  sublime  the  Shizazy. 

THE 

North  east  frontier.  An  earnest  remonstrance 
was  made  by  citizens  of  Maine,  on  learning  that 
the  United  Stales  troops  were  to  be  removed.  The 
jasi  ivenneoec  dales  that  “the  Secretary’  of 

War  having  consulted  with  General  hcott  as  to  me 
removal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  Fish  river 
and  Fort  Fairfield,  and  having  considered  the  memo- 
rial from  Bangor,  has  returned  for  answer  that  his 
previous  order  cannot  be  countermanded,  that  four 
companies  of  troops  will  remain  at  Hancock  barracks 
near  Houlton,  and  a detachment  will  be  sent  up  the 
river  from  these,  if  necessary. 

the  kaity. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  steamer  Missouri.  Those  in  charge  ot  this 
unfortunate  vessel,  could  hardly  expect  entirely  to 
escape  censure  for  her  loss  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  Portland  Advertiser,  after  stating 
that  the  burning  of  the  Missouri  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a glass  vessel  containing  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. reminds  its  readers  that  an  accident  almost  pre- 
cisely similar,  caused  the  burning  of  the  ill  fated  Erie, 
some  years  ago,  near  Buffalo,  when  so  many  lives 
were  lost. 

That  most  melancholy  incident  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  sufficiently  impressive  to  have  induced  a 
precaution  to  avert  another  such  case  so  soon,  and 
which  it  vvould  seem  that  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  ship  being  in  port  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence, alone  prevented  from  having  been  equal- 
ly tragic.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  direct  the  position 
or  stowage  of  highly  inflammable  articles  on  board  of 
public  ships?  Why  was  a glass  demijohn,  so  liable  to 
accident,  used  for  such  an  article,  instead  of  tin  or 
something  safer?  Several  of  the  public  journals  no- 
tice the  subject— a painful  one,  to  any  person,  yet 
certainly  common  precaution  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  be  violated,  where  so  much  is  at  stake. 

The  United  States  brig  Lawrence , Commander 
Gardner,  reached  Norfolk  from  Baltimore  on  the 
14th;  the  Norfolk  Herald  says  “this  beautiful  speci- 
men of  natural  architecture  made  her  appearance  in 
our  waters  on  Saturday  afternoon.  She  came  up  in 
gallant  style  and  swept  past  tile  town  to  the  navy 
yard,  with  topsails,  to’ga’nt  sails  and  royals  all  belly- 
ing proudly  to  the  favoring  breeze  which  impelled 
her  onward.  She  was  a lovely  object  to  look  at! — 
But  we  have  a “James  Town”  weed  in  embryo, 
which  will  not  back  its  topsails  to  this  pride  of  Bal- 
timore.” 

The  Pioneer  and  Concert,  are  fitting  for  store-ships. 
The  Wave  takes  the  place  of  the  Pioneer  at  Ba'li- 
more. 

The  On-ka-hy-e,  Commander  J.  D.  Knight,  is  de- 
signated as  a receiving  vessel  at  Charleston  S.  Caro- 
lina where  a rendezvous  is  re-opened. 

Orders.  October  4. — Lieutenant  J.  T.  McDon- 
ough, receiving  vessel,  Baltimore. 

October  5.  P.  Mid.  Wm.  De  Tough,  frigate  Sa- 
vannah, Norfolk;  Midshipman  J.  P.  Wheelock,  ship 
Independence,  New  York. 

October  6.  Captain  J.  D.  Sloat,  detached  from 
command  of  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  N-.  Hampshire, 
1st  Noi  ember, and  waiting  orders;  Lieutenant  Roger 
Perry  steamer  Union  Washington;  Purser  Wm.  Sin- 
clair, order  to  sloop  Yorlslovsn,_  revoked;  Master 
Thomas  Goin,  rendezvous,  New  fork;  P.  Midship- 
man Cap.  R.oger  Jones,  depot  of  chart  Washington; 
P.  Midshipman  James  L.  Blair,  brig  Perry,  Norfolk; 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Cooke,  order  to  the  brig  Perry , 
revoked;  Midshipman  R.  Fairfax,  sloop  Boston, 
Boston. 

October  7.  Lieutenant  Geo.  T.  Sinclair  receiv- 
ing ship,  Norfolk. 

October  7.  Com.  Wm.  M.  Armstrong,  to  rendez- 
vous, Norfolk,  vice  Com.  Young;  Mid.  R.  B.  Lowry 
and  j.  B.  McCauley,  ship  Princeton,  Philadelphia. 

October  10.  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  permission 
to  be  absent  from  United  States  till  1st  May  next,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 


October  11.  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Winslow,  to  re- 
turn to  Gibraltar,  ria  England,  with  despatches  for 
Certain  Newton. 

Resignation.  October  11. — E.  IS.  Keelson  acting 
midshipman. 

The  .United  States  sloop  of  war  Warren,  Comman- 
der Josef;;  B.  Hull,  was  expected  to  sail  from  Nor- 
folk on  Tuesday  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  station. 

Captain  Brevoort,  of  the  marine  corps,  goes  out 
passenger  in  the  Warren,  to  take  command  of  the 
marines  on  the  Brazil  station. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  of  Tuesday  says:  The  United 
Slates  frigate  Congress,  Captain  Voorhees,  was  at 
Alexandria,  August  30th,  having  visited  in  succes- 
sion Toulon,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Trieste, 
Napoli  di  Romania,  and  Alexandria.  All  well,  had 
lost  but  one  man  (Isaac  Crockett,  who  died  August 
3,  of  consumption)  since  leaving  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  would  leave  Alexandria  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  after  visiting  Tripoli  and  Malta,  would  be 
at  Mahon  about  10th  October. 

UTlrCT  A . Haplol.-;  ITirr  OL_ 

iiugh,  is  now  ready  for  sea  at  New  York,  and  will 
sail  for  the  Pacific  immediately. 

Officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  States  steamer 
Missouri.  The  ship  Rajah,  Captain  Bangs,  arrived 
at  Boston  on  Monday  morning  from  Gibraltar,  which 
place  she  left  on  the  3d  August.  The  R.  brought 
over  the  materials  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  many  of  her  officers  and  her  crew,  consis- 
ting of375  men  and  boys.  The  names  of  the  officers 
are  as  follow: 

S.  B.  Bissell,  G.  R.  Gray,  T.  G.  Hunter,  Lieuten- 
ant; F.  Alexander;  acting  master;  A.  J.  Bowie,  as- 
sistant surgeon;  A.  S Taylor,  lieutenant  of  marines; 
J.  Farrow,  chief  engineer;  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D. 
McN.  Fairfax,  C.  S.  Throckmorton,  P.  Mid.  A.  C. 
Wakeman,  purser’s  clerk;  J.  S.  Buhrer,  J.  Fry,  H. 
Davidson,  J.  II.  March,  midshipmen;  W.  Scott,  as- 
sistant engineer;  H.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Palmer,  S.  Arch- 
bold, T.  Zeller,  do;  R.  Dixon,  boatswain;  N.  Barton, 
gunner;  C.  Jordon,  carpenter;  J.  D.  Freeman,  sail- 
maker. 

Captain  Newton  remained  behind,  to  look  after 
the  wreck,  and  kept  with  him  one  lieutenant,  purser, 
two  midshipmen,  two  engineers  and  forty  men,  who 
would  be  kept  at  work,  recovering  as  much  of  the 
property  as  they  could. 

A United  States  schooner  arrived  from  Montevideo 
on  the  11th  of  August. 

The  United  States  ship  John  Adams  was  there,  and 
the  Columbus  daily  expected — she  had  sailed  from 
Rio  for  that  port. 

United  States  steamer  Princeton.  The  New 
York  Commercial  of  the  lGlh  instant  says:  “This 
vessel  arriv-.d  in  our  harbor  this  forenoon.  She  came 
up  under  sail  to  the  narrows,  but  when  off'  Robin’s 
reef  all  the  canvass  was  taken  in  and  she  appeared 
to  make  her  way  through  the  water  as  if  by  magic, 
as  no  wheel  or  smoke  pipe,  or  other  usual  attendant 
upon  machinery  was  visible.  The-  model  of  the 
Princeton  is  beautiful,  and  her  speed,  judging  from  its 
exhibition  this  morning  is  great.  The  Princeton  made 
the  passage  in  twenty-one  and  a quarter  hours  from 
Newcastle,  Delaware.  Her  speed,  and  other  qual- 
ities, we  understand,  exceeded  Captain  Stockton’s 
most  sanguine  expectations.  She  came  up  to  the 
Phoenix  foundry,  preparatory  to  taking  her  guns  on 
board, _and  will  have  a trial  of  speed  with  the  Great 
Western  in  the  morning,  from  the  East  river.  The. 
draft  of  the  Princeton  is  17  feet  amidships,  which  is 
full  one  foot  more  than  that  of  the  Great  Western. 
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VESKCKT. 

The  whole  vote  at  the  last  election.  The 
Vermont  Watchman  presents  the  following  analysis 
of  the  whole  vote  of  that  state,  as  given  at  the  elec- 
tion in  September: 

Taking  the  highest  vote  on  each  ticket  for  Sena- 
tors, with  the  exception  of  Grand  Isle,  for  which  the 
Governor  vole  is  substituted,  the  result  is  as  follows: 
W'hig  ticket,  . . . 24.355 

Van  Buren  ticket,  . . 22,039 

Third  party  ticket,  . . 3,454 

Majority  of  whig  over  Van  Buren  ticket,  2,316;  of 
Van  Buren  and  third  tickets  over  whigs  1.138;  of  the 
whig  and  third  tickets  over  the  Van  Buren  5,770. — 
Last  year  the  whig  majority  over  the  Van  Buren 
ticket  for  Governor  was  3,027 — comparative  whig 
loss  711;  in  the  aggregate  whig  and  third  party  vote 
the  majority  over  V.  Buren  was  5,120,  showing  now 
a comparative  V.  Buren  loss  of  650.  Compared  with 
last  year,  the  whig  ticket  has  fallen  off  2, 102,  and  the 
third  party  ticket  lias  increased  1,361. 


mJkMTiZsAmi}. 

List  of  members  elect  of  the  hr  use  of  delegates: — 
The  Van  Buren  members  are  designated  by*. 

St.  Marys  County.  John  M.  S.  Causin,  William 
PI.  Thomas,  James  R.  Hopewell 

Kent  County.  Charles  B.  Tilden,  George  W. 
Spencer,  George  S.  Holly  day. 

Anne  Arundel  County.  Jnu  es  Murray ,*  John  John- 
son, Allen  Thomas,*  T.  W.  Rigan, * Reuben  War- 
field. 

Calvert  County.  James  G.  Alnutt,*L.  L.  Weems, 
James  J.  Dalrymple. 

Charles  County.  John  G.  Chapman,  R.  S.  R.eeder, 
John  D.  Freeman. 

Baltimore  Coienty.  Joseph  S.  Walker*,  C.  S.  Stans- 
bury,*  James  Carroll,  Jr.*  Philip  Poultney,*  Robert 
S.  Welsh  * 

Talbot  County.  Benjamin  M.  Bowdle,*  Richard 
Arnngdale,*  P.  Francis  Thomas.* 

Somerset  County.  William  S.  Waters,  Benjamin 
Lankford,  Robert  J.  Dennis,  Levin  Phillips. 

Dorchester  County . James  A.  Stewart,*  Francis 
P Phelps,  John  W Dail,*  Joseph  Nichols. 

c-rii  County.  Nathan  Lackland,*  Lytlleton  S. 
Cropper,*  Tiros  Owens,*  Charles  Harris.* 

Prince  George's  County.  William  T.  Wootton, 
Charles  B.  Calvert,  Benedict  I.  Semmes,  Robert 
Ghiselin. 

Queen  Anne's  County.  Samuel  T.  Harrison,  Wm. 
Temple,*  Roderick  Erickson. 

Worcester  County.  J.  R.  S.  Purnell,  John  R. 
Franklin,  Ebenezer  Hearn,  Levi  Cathell. 

Frederick  County.  Edward  Buckey,  William 
Lynch,  Otho  Thomas,  David  W.  Naill,  Edward 
Shriver.* 

Harford  County.  William  J.  Polk,  Thomas  C. 
Hopkins,  Coleman  Yellott,  Wm.  B.  Stevenson* 

Caroline  County.  Zabdiel  W.  Potter,  Robert  T. 
Keene,*  Robert  H.  McKnet. 

Baltimore  City.  James«CurIey,  Wm.  PI.  Watson, 
Aaron  R.  Levering,  John  L.  Carey,  Elijah  Stans- 
bury,  Jr.* 

Washington  County.  Warlord  Mann,*  E.  L.  Bote- 
ler,*  William  Weber,*  Henry  Wi  de,*  Joseph  Holl- 
man,* 

Montgomery  County.  David  Trundle,  Lyde  Griffith, 
Alexander  Kilgour,  Samuel  D.  Waters. 

Alleghany  County.  Wm.  W.  M .-Kaig,*  Samuel  P. 
Smith,  Patrick  Plammill,*  James  Fitzpatrick.* 

Carroll  County.  Samuel  Ecker,  Daniel  Stull,* 
William  Shaw,*  Jacob  Powder.* 

The  Popular  Vote  at  the  stats  elections  on  the 
4th  inst.  has  been  a subject  of  difference  between 
party  editors.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  statement  from  the  returns,  as  some  of 
the  counties  were  not  marshalled  on  the  occasion. — 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  figure  up,  the  majority  ap- 
pears to  be  a lew  hundred  in  favor  of  the  whigs,  but 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  aggregate 
votes. 

Baltimore  City  Municipal  Election.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  whigs  in  this  city,  at  the  state  election 
on  the  4th  inst.  was  unexpected  by  their  opponents 
who  attributed  it  to  surprise,  and  confidently  assert- 
ed that  at  the  ensuing  election  fur  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cilmen,  they  would  retrieve  their  defeat  and  show  that 
they  still  had  a decided  majority  in  the  city.  Both 
parties  of  course  became  ambitious  of  success,  and 
the  consequence  was,  a larger  vote  was  taken  on 
Wednesday  last  than  was  ever  taken  before  in  Balti- 
more— 1,380  more  than  were  polled  on  the  4th  inst. 
and  more  than  wa;  taken  at  the  presidential  election 
1840. 

The  following  is  the  result  for  mayor. 


Whig. 

V.  B. 

Wards. 

James  O.  Law. 

Wm.  H.  Marriott. 

1 

515 

495 

2 

404 

490 

3 

567 

585 

4 

640 

431 

5 

587 

534 

6 

269 

499 

7 

411 

* 458 

8 

988 

485 

9 

429 

639 

10 

557 

388 

11 

725 

492 

12 

472 

578 

13 

638 

570 

14 

428 

654 

Total. 

7,630 

7,298 

Whig  majority, 

332 

The  average  whig  majority  for  delegates  to  the 
general  assembly  on  the  4th,  was  97. 

City  Council  1st  Branch,  15  whigs,  12  nominated  Van 
Buren,  and  1 independant  V.  B.  elected.  Two  of  the 
wards  had  no  whig  candidates.  Last  year  there 
were  23  V.  B.  and  5 whigs  elected.  The  majority 
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of  V.  B.  members  in  the  2d  branch,  elected  last  year, 
gives  them  a majority  yet  on  joint  ballot. 

Major  Law,  the  Mayor  elect,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice on  the  18th  and  entered  upon  his  official  duties. 

Important  Judicial  Decision.  A correspondent 
of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  writes  from  Cumberland, 
October  18. — “Alleghany  County  Court,  this  day 
pronounced  a decision  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole 
state. 

Suits  were  brought  to  this  term  against  John  W. 
Carleton,  collector  of  the  stale  tax  for  this  county, 
and  his  sureties  upon  the  bonds  for  the  years  1841 
and  1842,  for  a default,  amounting  in  the  whole,  as  1 
understand,  to  some  $10,000.  To-day,  the  deputy 
attorney  general  moved  for  a judgment  against  the 
first  bond.  It  was  resisted  by  the  sureties,  upon  this, 
among  other  points— that  the  legislature  having  by 
the  acts  of  1841,  ch.  116,  and  1842 ch.  269,  extended 
the  time  and  given  day,  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
into  the  state  treasury,  beyond,  and  other  than  the 
times  designated  in  the  original  act,  under  which  the 
bond  was  given,  the  sureties  were  thereby  released. 
In  other  words,  that  those  acts  of  assembly  giving 
time  to  the  collector,  make  such  an  agreement,  be- 
tween the  creditor  The  stale)  and  the  principal,  as 
releases  the  surety. 

The  decision,  if  correct,  affects  the  whole  state. — 
There  is  not  one  co'leclor’s  bond  for  the  years  1841 
and  1842,  m which  the  surety  is  not  discharged.  The 
state  has  no  security  for  the  payment  of  her  taxes, 
except  from  the  collectors  themselves. 

The  case  was  elaborately  argued  upon  both  sides, 
occupying  one  whole  day — the  court  gave  it  full  and 
patient  consideration  and  its  unanimous  decision  was 
against  the  state.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
chief  justice  of  the  state  is  a member  (the  presiding 
member)  of  our  court,  it  will  be  perceived  to  what 
high  respect  this  opinion  is  entitled. 

The  state’s  attorney  has,  I understand,  appealed 
from  the  decision,  and  the  matter  will  be  finally  set- 
tled by  the  court  of  appeals. 

XffXSSISSXFPX. 

Elecioneering  on  Repudiation.  To  afford  our 
readers  a glimpse  at  the  position  of  affairs  in  this 
State,  which  is  now  much  agitated  by  the  question 
of  repudiation,  or  a resumption  of  the  obligations  of 
the  State,  on  which  the  election  that  is  to  come  off' 
next  month,  it  w ill  be  seen,  is  made  to  turn  almost 
exclusively,  wo  extract  from  the  Jackson  Statesman 
so  much  of  Mr.  Williams’  address  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  as  relates  to  the  history  of  the  controver- 
sy on  this  subject.  Mr.  W.  premises  thus  how  he 
came  to  be  a gubernatorial  candidate: 

‘Tam  aware  that  in  presenting  myself  as  a candi- 
date, I meet  with  objections  not  ordinarily  encoun- 
tered by  a candidate,  all  of  which  l have  maturely 
considered,  and  which,  I think,  deserve  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  people  of  Mississippi.  First  it 
will  be  objected  that  1 am  not  the  nominee  of  the 
late  democratic  convention,  and  therefore  my  right 
to  become  a candidate  is  foreclosed,  as  also  your 
right  to  vole  for  me,  so  that  neither  you  nor  1 have 
any  alternative  left  out  to  succumb  to  the  dictation 
of  a few  politicians  assembled  at  Jackson,  who  have 
set  up  a sort  of  sub  constitution  for  us  to  support, 
much  less  liberal  in  its  provisions  than  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  state,  which  allows  us  to  vote  for  whom 
we  please,  or  deny  the  right  of  politicians  to  rule  the 
people  or  designate  for  whom  they  shall  vote,  and  set 
up  independently  for  ourselves,  as  freemen.  I have 
chosen  the  latter  course,  and  in  this  position  I rely 
confidently  on  your  support.  The 'propriety  of  hold- 
ing a party  caucus,  or  convention,  under  any  circum- 
stances may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  intended  to 
impose  a party  drill  on  voters,  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  instil utions,  and  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Instances  of  its  baneful  influence 
on  elections  might  be  cited,  but  the  recent  End  fami- 
liar one  of  the  election  of  our  late  stale  treasurer, 
over  a gentleman  qualified  and  in  every  way  trust- 
worthy, renders  it  unnecessary.  All  will  admit  his 
election  was  effected  by  means  of  a party  drill, 
brought  to  bear  by  a state  convention.  As  a system 
it  is  so  liable  to  abuse,  that  it  can  never  endure  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  will  be  recollected,  the  re- 
publican patty  once  adopted  as  a system,  congres- 
sional caucus  nominations  for  the  presidency,  which 
worked  well  enough  at  first,  but  its  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption soon  aroused  the  people  to  a sense  of  the 
wrongs  such  asystem  must  always  result  in,  and  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  system  was  erected  our  present  one 
of  caucuses  or  conventions,  revised,  improved,  and 
so  extended  as  to  embrace  state  elections  also,  'i  his, 
like  the  other,  worked  best  at  first,  but  like  the  other, 
being  subject  to  the  machinations  of  wily  politicians, 
who  soon  learned  that  a convention  gotten  up  by,  and 
composed  of,  a few  politicians  might,  instead  of  a 
deliberative  assembly,  aiming  at  the  good  of  the 


whole  country  or  even  of  a party,  be  made  a mere 
machine  for  intrigue  to  promote  their  own  elevation, 
seems  likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  I will  not  charge 
that  the  late  convention  was  of  that  character.  I am 
speaking  of  a system,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  the 
formation  and  action  of  the  late  convention,  as  you 
may  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  deserves. 

“In  becoming  a candidate,  I am  but  exercising  a 
privilege  secured  by  the  constitution  to  every  citizen 
of  Mississippi;  I prefer  it  to  the  sub-constitution  late- 
ly set  up,  with  its  new  party  tesls  and  restraints.  1 
hold  that  every  citizen  has  a right  to  vote  for  whom 
he  pleases,  independent  of  the  dictation  of  party  lea- 
ders made  in  convention  or  under  any  other  disguise; 
— otherwise  our  boasled  liberty  is  but  a name,  and 
our  glorious  constitution  but  a clap-trap  to  gull  the 
unwary.  But,  fellow  citizens,  whether  you  agree 
with  me  in  my  general  views  of  conventions  and 
caucuses  or  not,  1 am  sure  you  will  say  the  edict  of 
the  late  convention  at  Jackson  is  not  binding  upon 
any  body.  It  was  forced  on  at  a timo  agoinot  winch 
the  whole  northern  section  of  the  State  remonstrat- 
ed; and  when  it  was  discovered  that  all  remonstrance 
was  vain,  and  the  north  determined  to  yield,  both  as 
to  the  time  and  place  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, not  being  satisfied  that  either  was  right,  then 
a leading  democratic  paper  published  at  Jackson,  as- 
sented to  a postponement  until  June,  by  which,  the 
distant  counties  were  thrown  off'  their  guard,  and 
just  before  the  day  originally  designed,  we  were  as- 
tonished,'by  an  assurance  from  the  same  paper,  that 
the  conwention  would  not  be  postponed.  It  was  then 
too  late  for  the  dislant  counties  to  be  represented. — 
Two  or  three,  it  is  said,  were  represented  by  alter- 
nate delegates  and  by  accident.  Still  under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  a large  minority  of  the  de- 
legates present,  insisting  on  a postponement,  the  ma- 
jority urged  the  convention  on  to  final  action,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  central  counties,  who  could 
get  a large  delegation  to  Jackson,  at  short  notice,  got 
all  the  nominations  except  two.  So  glaring  is  the 
injustice  done  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
divisions  of  the  Stale,  that  one  of  the  nominees  of 
the  convention  has  magnanimously  withdrawn  and 
refused  his  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  so  great  a 
wrong  on  the  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  re- 
mains for  you  to  say,  whether  the  other  nominations 
shall  be  held  too  sacred  for  opposition,  or  whether 
you  will  treat  them  as  a nullity,  and  scout  the  idea 
of  politicians  trammeling  your  right  of  suffrage  by 
conventions  or  any  other  sort  of  appliances.  I am, 
then,  fellow  citizens,  before  you  as  an  independent 
candidate  without  leave  of  any  body. 

J know  but  one  opponent,  Gen.  Brown,  of  Copiah, 
and  as  we  are  both  democrats,  and  I presume  agree 
on  national  politics,  the  election  must  necessarily 
turn  on  Stale  policy.  I shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self in  this  address  to  the  questions  which  that  poli- 
cy presents,  but  should  a necessity  arise  for  speaking 
of  national  politics,  my  views  will  be  given  freely. 
All  who  know  me,  know  that  I never  desired  office 
where  the  concealmant  of  any  political  sentiment 
was  necessary  as  a nr  ans  of  obtaining  it.  First  in 
importance,  is  our  State  debts,  which  hang  1 ke  an 
incubus  not  only  over  Mississippi,  but  over  every 
Mississ'ippian.  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  faith  of 
the  Slate  has  been  pledged  by  our  most  solemn  and 
formal  acts  of  legislation,  for  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  State  stock  in  the  Planters’  Bank,  and  for  live 
millions  of  dullars  for  State  stock  in  the  Union 
Bank,  and  that  although  an  instalment  of  tire  prin- 
cipal of  (he  Planters’  Bank  bonds,  amounting  to 
$125,000,  is  due,  and  arrearages  for  the  interests  of 
several  years  remain  unpaid,  both  on  the  Planters’ 
and  Union  Bank  bonds,  no  effort  has  been  made  by 
our  State  authorities  to  redeem  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  bonds  created  for 
stock  in  the  Union  Bank  have  been  repudiated  by  a 
legislative  resolve  of  the  last  session,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  bonds  created  for  stock  in  the  Planters’ 
bank  will  be  the  leading  question  on  which  the  elec- 
tions of  this  year  are  to  turn.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  becomes  us  to  examine  strictly  into  the 
character  of  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  of  the 
Stale  to  redeem  her  bonds. 

Whether  repudiation  is  a fair  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a just  debt — and  also  the  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trince  in  a moral  point  of  view.  The  state  bonds 
executed  for  stock  in  the  Planters’  Bank,  being  first 
in  point  of  lime,  both  in  their  execution  and  maturi- 
ty, are  recognized  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  ex- 
press terms.  1 have  as  yet  heard  no  constitutional 
ohjeclion  to  their  payment,  except  from  those  who 
arc  constitutionally  opposed  to  the  payment  of  any 
debt,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  show  that  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  payment,  only  that  it  conflicts 
with  their  own  organic  structure.  With  such  men 
— men  who  discard  all  the  loftier  sentiments  of  our 
nature,  and  make  sordid  avarice  their  polar  star, 


it  is  impossible  to  reason;  I would  sooner  under- 
take to  reason  with  any  other  passion  of  human 
nature  than  avarice.  I am  aware  that  a doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  consilitulionality  of  the  supple- 
mental charter  of  the  Union  bank,  but  those  who 
raised  it  have  not  offered  any  argument  to  show  that 
the  faith  of  the  state  was  pledged  by  the  supplemen- 
tal act.  They  assume  that  the  supplement  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  argue  from  thence,  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  redeem  a solemn  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the 
state  made  in  the  original  charter  of  the  Union  bank, 
passed  in  strict  conformity  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution.  I own  my  first  impression  wa3 
that  the  supplement  was  unconstitutional,  hut  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  weakened  in  the  least 
degree  lbs  obligation  to  redeem  a solemn  pledge, 
previously  made,  with  the  public  notice,  and  by  all 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Nor  can  I yet  conceive 
of  any  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  can  relieve 
ourselves  from  a contract  made  with  innocent  stran- 
gers by  any  fraud  wp  mi^ht  commit  upon  our  own 
constitution,  whether  that  fraud  be  supposed  to  be 
in  the  supplemental  charier  of  the  Union  bank,  or 
the  repudiating  resolution  of  the  last  session.  But 
the  supplement  was  passed  by  our  own  chosen  re- 
presentatives, and  doubtless  in  good  faith  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  people,  and  their  construction  of 
tiie  constitution  has  been  sustained  by  the  High  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  our  own  state.  It  is  un- 
necessary therefore  to  argue  (he  constitutional  ques- 
tion, as  but  few  will  be  found  sq  rash  as  to  resist  the 
decision  of  a court  authorised  by  law  to  adjudicate 
such  questions,  and  all  our  private  rights  embracing 
even  life  itself.  It  is  true,  the  court  possesses  no 
power  of  enforcing  its  decision  against  the  state, 
but  as  a community  we  are  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  any  plea  on  account  of  the  supposed  conflict  of 
the  supplemental  act  with  our  constitution,  and  are 
presented  before  the  world  as  a people,  refusing  to 
pay  a just  debt.  And  even  though  the  court  lias 
erred  if  there  is  a slight  departure  from  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  constitution,  I appeal  to  each  one  of  you 
to  say,  if  the  supplement  was  not  approved  and  sus 
tained  by  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state 
and  by  the  people,  until  after  the  failure  of  the  bank? 
Governor  McNutt  repeatedly  urged  on  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  the  correct  management  of 
the  bank,  alleging  as  a reason,  that  the  people  were 
liable  to  be  taxed  to  reimburse  the  capital  and  inte- 
rest of  the  bonds!  Repudiation  was  an  after  thought. 
The  truth  Ns , the  money  was  borrowed  and  lost  in  an 
adventure  of  our  own,  and  we  cannot  by  any  sort  of 
justice  or  fair  dealing,  take  advantage  of  our  own 
errors,  and  attempt  to  throw  the  loss  on  innoaent 
strangers  who  confided  ill  our  good  faith.  Let  us 
meet  it  like  men,  let  us  redeem  our  character,  and 
let  no  man  say  he  has  suffered  by  the  bad  faith  of 
Mississippi.  This,  the  law  and  the  morality  govern- 
ing individual  contracts,  would  certainly  compel  us  to 
do.  But  it  is  said  a sovereign  state  is  free  from  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  a stranger  to  any  thing  like 
moral  obligation.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  gieat  apostle  of  liberty.  He  said 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  August  28th,  1789: 
“I  know  of  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whe- 
ther acting  singly  or  collectively.  He  who  says  1 
will  be  a rogue  when  I act  in  company  with  a hun- 
dred others,  but  an  honest  man  when  I act  alone, 
may  bo  believed  in  the  former  assertion,  but  not  in 
latter.’’  Again:  “If  the  morality  of  one  man  pro- 
duces a just  line  of  conduct  in  him,  acting  individu- 
ally, why  should  not  the  morality  of  one  hundred  men 
produce  a just  line  of  conduct  in  them  acting  toge- 
ther.” This  doctrine  that  no  moral  obligation  rests 
on  a state  is  a new  and  erroneous  doctrine.  It  ori- 
ginated with  repudiation,  and  must  be  discarded 
with  it.  Without  morality  and  virtue  in  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people,  free  government  cannot 
exist. 

But  I shall  be  mel  with  the  objection  as  to  the 
Union  Biink  Bonds,  that  the  state  has  already  taken 
a stand  against  the  payment;  that  they  are  repudiat- 
ed. It  is  true,  the  name  of  the  state  has  been  used 
by  politicians  in  repudiating  the  Union  Bank  bonds, 
bul,  as  I believe,  without  the  assent  of  a majority  of 
the  people.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  that 
the  last  election  did  not  turn  strictly  on  the  bond 
question,  but  was  much  influenced  by  national  poli- 
tics. But  the Jicnds  were  repudiated  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  and  1 now  call  on  that  portion  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  who  favored  the  measure,  to  pause,  and 
sec  what  they  have  gained  by  it.  Repudiation  is  the 
act  of  one  party  to  a contract  only,  and  means  noth- 
ing more  titan  a simple  denial  of  the  debt.  The 
stale  bonds  are  not  thereby  taken  in  or  cancelled. — 
They  remain  w h^re  they  were  before  and  retain  just 
the  same  binding  force  on  the  people,  and  the 
interest  is  increasing  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year.  What 
then  have  you  gained  by  repudiation?  The  debt 
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is  not  paid;  it  is  only  postponed  and  still  hangs 
over  you  with  increased  amount.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  This  doctrine  of  paying  a debt  by  repu- 
diation, if  understood  to  mean  the  abrogation  of  all 
public  debts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  as  repugnant  to  reason 
and  justice  as  would  be  the  arrogation  of  private 
debts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  and  will  soon  lead  to 
it,  which  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  man 
and  man,  and  sap  the  very  foundation  of  our  social 
system. 

Mississippi  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  that  has 
ever  claimed  a right  to  repudiate  her  debts  at  will. 
Our  sister  states  are,  many  of  them,  more  heavily 
indebted  than  we  are,  all  striving  with  a manly 
firmness  to  meet  all  their  engagements.  Let  us 
emulate  their  example.  Our  present  position  is  con- 
demned by  all  the  statesmen  in  the  Union  and 
the  judgment  of  the  civilized*  w'orld  is  against 
us.  It  is  never  too  late  to  retract  an  error. — 
3t  is  against  uur  interest  to  repudiate  in  a pecunia- 
ry. as  well  as  a moral  point  of  view;  for  by  our 
repudiation  we  present  to  congress  the  question 
of  the  assumption  of  our  debt  at  least,  which  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
all  the  states — a system  which  would  cost  us  four 
limes  as  much  in  the  end,  as  the  payment  of  our 
own  debt.  Repudiation  and  assumption  are  kindred 
measures.  Those  who  advocate  the  one,  ought  to 
avow  the  other,  and  if  we  are  the  first  to  present  the 
question  of  assumption,  we  ought  not  to  complain  if 
it  should  be  decided  against  our  interest.  We  have 
the  means  of  payment  in  our  hands,  and  every  consi- 
deration of  honor,  duty,  and  patriotism,  demands  tha! 
we  should  discharge  the  debt  and  not  make  an  igno- 
ble attempt  to  throw  it  on  our  children. 

It  is  certainly  our  privilege  and  our  duly  to  avoid 
taxation  by  every  means  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions. I had  the  honor  at  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, to  introduce  a proposition  to  place  the  Union 
Bank  in  liquidation  and  save  its  assets.  The  bill  was 
so  guarded  as  not  to  operate  as  a release  of  subscri- 
bers for  stock — it  provided  suitable  penalties  for  em- 
bezzlement or  any  improper  use  of  its  assets,  and 
also  for  as  speedy  a collection  of  the  debts  due  the 
bank  as  might  be  consistent  with  their  ultimate  se- 
curity, and  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  the  state  bonds,  thereby  to  se- 
cure the  people  against  the  danger  of  taxation.  But 
this  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  the  ariti- 
bot.d  party.  I believe,  had  that  measure  prevailed, 
enough  might  have  been  realized  from  the  assets  of 
the  bank  to  meet  all  our  liabilities  on  account  of  the 
bonds  for  the  next  ten  years.  I am  still  in  favor  of 
some  such  measure,  which  will  give  legislative  aid, 
r.rd  the  countenance  of  public  opinion  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  debts.  In  addition  thereto  I am  in  favor 
of  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  lately  donated  by  the  general  go- 
vernment to  this  state  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
improvement,  to  the  redemption  of  ourstate  bonds. 
I apprehend  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assent  of 
congress  to  such  a change  in  the  appropriation,  and 
J believe  the  assets  of  the  banks  and  the  land  fund 
above  alluded  to,  will,  together,  if  properly  manag- 
e constitute  a fund  more  than  sufficient  to  redeem 
a!!  our  state  liabilities.  But  should  we  fail  to  direct 
the  means  now  in  our  power  to  that  desirable  ob- 
ject, or  suffer  those -whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  up 
i epudiation  as  a political  hobby  to  ride  into  office  on, 
to  waste  the  assets  of  (he  bank  and  this  land  fund, 
v.  e shall  then  have  no  means  of  discharging  the  debt 
v ithoul  a resort  to  taxation,  and  that  I may  not  be 
misunderstood,  I take  this  occasion  to  declare  that 
v,  hen  every  other  legitimate  means  of  payment  is 
exhausted  and  a resort  to  taxation  becomes’necessa- 
i.v,  whether  1 be  in  public  or  private  life,  I shall  be 
in  favor  of  maintaining  (he  character  and  integrity 
if  the  state  inviolate,  and  w i II  vote  for  the  necessa 
ry  tax  to  meet  the  deficiency  on  either  the  Planters’ 
c.r  Union  bank  bonds.  But,  witile  1 make  this  avow- 
al, I give  it  as  my  opinion  that  with  seasonable  legis- 
lation and  proper  management,  no  such  measure  will 
be  necessary  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  I 
confess  that  with  me,  state  pride  has  ever  been  a 
ruling  consideration;  for  me,  the  trappings  of  of- 
fice. have  never  had  any  attractions,  if  they  were  to 
be  obtained  by  the  degradation  or  dishonor  of  the 
state. 

Those  who  advocate  repudiation  generally,  speak 
of  the  heavy  taxation  which  would  he  necessary  to 
pay  the  bonds.  But,  fellow  citizens,  I have  do  fears 
that  any  argument  not  addressed  to  your  reason,  jus- 
tice, or  state  pride,  can  meet  with  a response  in  the 
bosom  of  Mississippians,  or  that  a base  appeal  to  your 
avarice,  by  the  exhibition  and  circulation  of  false  es- 
timates of  taxes,  will  not  be  consigned  to  the  infamy 
t deserves. 

I hm  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the 
administration  ol  the  state  government.  Much  may- 


be effected  by  reducing  the  number  of  officers  now 
in  employment.  The  number  of  circuit  judges  and 
district  attorneys  might  be  reduced  without  detri- 
ment to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  sala- 
ries of  nearly  all  the  officers  in  the  state  might  with 
propriety  be  curtailed.  They  were  fixed  at  a time 
when  the  country  was  inundated  with  paper  money, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  with  a sound  currency. — 
By  a proper  reform  of  this  kind  more  than  fifiy  thou- 
sand dollars  now  extracted  annually  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people,  for  the  support  of  supernu- 
merary officers,  might  be  saved.  With  these  views, 

I submit  my  pretension  to  the  consideration  of  my 
fellow  citizens.  THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

Pontotoc,  May  10,  1843. 

A correspondent  of  the  same  paper  furnishes  the 
following  sketch  of  a speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  De  Soto  county, 
on  the  18th  Sept. 

col.  williams’  speech  to  the  citizens  of  de  SOTO 
c ountt j or*  tub  18th  of  Sept. 

Col.  W.  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bond  question,  after  stating  that  lie  was  a firm 
and  consistent  democrat;  and  that  the  liability  of  the 
state  to  pay  her  bonds  was,  at  this  time,  paramount 
to  all  questions  upon  national  politics.  He  said,  that 
after  he  announced  himself  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor,  his  opponent,  General  Brown,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  convention  of  the  22d  of  Fe- 
bruary, made  an  absolute  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal, and  so  informed  the  people  of  the  state, 
through  the  newspapers,  under  his  own  signature; — 
he  was  then  alone  in  the  field,  an  avowed  and  ac 
know  lodged  democrat — his  democracy  was  not  im- 
peached from  any  respectable  quarter.  He  was  not 
a repudiator,  and  never  had  been,  either  of  public  or 
private  debts.  The  democratic  party,  upon  demo- 
cratic principles,  could  have  centered  upon  him. 
and  all  disunion  in  the  party  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  distraction  in  the  party  was  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  repud iators — they  brought 
General  Brown,  as  a repudiating  democrat,  to  oppose 
him, and  that  too,  after  the  whigs  had  nominated  their 
candidate.  Now,  if  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the 
repeated  declaration  of  the  repudiators,  that  the 
bond  question  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
ensuing  election,  why  was  another  democratic 
candidate  brought  into  the  field?  If  they  were 
sincere,  there  could  have  been  no  division  or  dis- 
traction in  our  ranks  when  there  was  but  one  de- 
mocrat before  the  people.  The  whigs  could  have 
voted  for  the  whig  candidate,  and  the  democrats 
for  the  democratic  candidate—  if  there  be  a diviskn, 
that  division  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  democratic  candidates.  Who  then  is  to  blame 
for  this  division,  the  friends  of  the  one  who  was  first 
liefore  the  people,  or  the  friends  of  the  one  who  was 
brought  out  at  the  eleventh  hour?  Let  a candid  and 
unprejudiced  public  opinion  decide  this  question  be- 
tween the  bond  payers  and  the  repudiators.  Justice 
to  the  cause  of  tine  and  uncorrupted  democracy, 
and  to  those  incorruptible  and  independent  friends  of 
the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  character  of  the 
state,  who  have  so  nobly  rallied  to  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  ruin  .and  ignominy,  demanded  that  I should 
: not  yield  to  tiie  dictation  of  a repudiating  faction. — 
I now  proclaim  it,  that  I shall  not  withdraw  from  the 
canvass — and  let  this  declaration,  deliberately,  so 
lemnly,  and  publicly  made,  stand  as  a contradiction 
to  all  the  misrepresentation  of  my  enemies  upon  this 
subject.  I have  given  to  my  bond  paying  friends  my 
pligliled  faith,  and  I shall  not  repudiate  it.  Let  the 
repudiators  withdraw  their  candidate,  and  leave  the 
democratic  family  in  that  harmony  in  which  they 
found  it. 

The  origin  of  repudiation,  said  Colonel  Williams 
was  remarkable  for  its  novelty— its  novelty  was  only 
paralleled  by  its  dishonesty,  and  short  sightedness.- 
You  will  all  discover  that  the  most  notorious  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine,  advocated  or  voted  for  the 
creation  of  the  Union  Bank.  They  were  active  in 
obtaining  the  loan  of  money  for  which  the  bonds  of 
the  state  were  executed.  They  favored  and  caress- 
ed the  bank,  until  this  money  was  liberally  loaned 
out  among  the  people,  and  took  good  care  to  obtain 
the  most  enormous  amount  of  it  for  themselves.  When 
the  w hole  community  discovered  that  the  bank  had 
been  badly  managed,  and  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
prove  to  be  a bad  speculation,  and  a loosing  business, 
and  consequently  very  unpopular  among  the  people,  and 
that  those  who  had  created  it  ar.d  participated  large- 
ly in  its  loans,  would  also  become  unpopular  for 
their  unwise  legislation  and  greedy  appropriation  of 
the  funds  of  the  bank,  they  originated  the  idea  of  di- 
verting censure  from  themselves,  and  of  averting  the 
dreadful  storm  which  they  saw  would  arise  and  burst 
upon  them  when  the  bonds  were  to  »be  paid,  by  de- 
claring to  the  world  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  was 
uncoNSTiTwroNAL,  that,  therefore,  the  bends  were 


null  and  void , and  that  consequently  the  people  never 
could  be  called  upon,  either  legally  or  morally,  to 
return  the  money  which  had  thus  been  obtained  to 
bank  upon.  Thus  were  these  reckless  politicians 
willing  to  stultify  themselves,  and  to  incur  the  charge 
of  having  violated  their  oaths  in  advocating  and  creat- 
ing the  bank,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  dishonesty,  in  procuring  the  money  from  the  bank, 
and  using  it  in  purchasing  the  land  and  negroes  which 
now  support  them,  rather  than  breast  the  popular  in- 
dignation which  they  saw  would  overwhelm  them  for 
their  unwise  legislation,  and  mismanagement  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank. 

Thus  originated  repudiation.  It  was  conceived  in 
sin,  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  nourished  in  igno- 
miny. Its  originators  have  so  far  carried  out  their 
plans,  with  the  boldness  of  bueaniers.  But  by  thus 
attempting  to  avert  popular’  indignation,  they  have 
rendered  themselves  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  and  gained  a dishonorable  name,  which 
will  descend  to  their  children’s  children.  Their  in- 
nocent cheeks,  like  the  decendents  of  Burr,  of  Arnold 
and  of  Hull,  will  be  mantled  with  blushes,  for  the  in- 
famy of  their  fathers.  , 

Colonel  Williams  then  entered  into  a full  exami- 
nation of  the  legal  and  moral  liability  of  the  state  to 
pay  the  bonds.  Upon  this  subject  his  arguments 
were  clear,  forcible,  and  conclusive  to  every  candid 
and  intelligent  mind.  He  illustrated  his  positions  by 
many  familiar  examples,  and  interspersed  his  speech 
by  a variety  of  interesting  and  appropriate  anecdotes. 
I have  never  heard,  on  any  occasion,  this  subject 
more  fully  and  clearly  elucidated;  nor  have  I ever 
seen  the  ground  work  of  repudiation  so  completely 
demolished.  A few  more  such  blows,  and  it  would 
fall,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.  But  as  the 
earth  upon  which  some  carion  carcass  has  putrified 
and  rotted  will  emit  an  offensive  smell  for  many 
days,  ’so  will  the  stench  of  repudiation  rise  up  to 
offend  the  nostrils  of  an  honest 'community,  long  after 
its  miserable  and  loathsome  carcass  has  been  pelted 
into  nothingness. 

Colonel  Williams  said,  he  wished  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  a matter  which  he  regarded  of 
vital  importance  to  the  taxpaying  portion  of  the 
community — the  developement  of  the  policy  of  the 
repudiators  in  relation  to  the  assets  of  the  Union  bank 
—and  the  proofs  which  he  relied  upon  to  establish 
the  guilty  designs  of  that  reckless  parly,  were  incon- 
trovertible— they  were  the  records  of  the  country. — 
And  the  people  would  discover  that  they  were  not 
only  politically  interested  in  originating  the  doctrine 
of  repudiation,  but  that,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
they  were  interested  in  preventing  the  bank  from 
collecting  the  debts  due  to  her,  for  money  loaned  to 
them.  That  party  bad  heretofore  prevented  the 
bank  from  being  placed  in  liquidation.  They  had 
suffered  its  assets  to  be  wasted.  When,  in  1841,  he 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  a reso- 
lution. instructing  the  judiciary  committee  to  report 
a hill  to  place  the  Union  bank  in  liquidation,  his  pro- 
position was  voted  down  by  the  repudiators.  Had 
his  measures  succeeded,  a large  amount  of  the  assets 
of  the  hank,  now  lost  property,  would  have  been 
saved.  Every  dollar  thus  lost  to  the  bank  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  repudiators,  lessens  her 
ability  to  pay  the  bonds,  and  in  the  same  proportion' 
increases  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  By 
this  refusal  to  legislate  in  time,  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtors  has  been  removed  to  other  coun- 
tries, or  taken  to  meet  other  liabilities — and,  in  some 
instances,  the  debtors  themselves  have  removed  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  He  wished  to 
expose  the  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  of  those  who 
pretended  to  be  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and 
the  people — who  abused  the  high  trusts  confided  to 
them  by  their  constituents,  and  thus  shamefully  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  and  reproach,  the  very  constitution 
and  government  which  afforded  them  protection. — 
Unwise  and  unscrupulous  legislation,  added  to  the 
ignorance,  folly,  and  wickedness  of  our  rulers,  has 
squandered  and  wasted  the  means  of  the  bank  and 
the  state,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  can  never  be 
restored,  or  the  treasury  of  the  country  secured,  un- 
til men  who  acknowledge  constitutional  restraints 
and  the  influence  of  moral  principles  are  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government.  The 
shepherd  might  as  well  intrust  his  fold  to  the  greedy 
maws  of  a pack  of  ravenous  wolves,  as  the  people 
their  dearest  rights,  and  the  treasury  of  the  country, 
to  men  who  deny  all  moral  obligation. 

Col.  Williams  then  examined  and  exposed,  at  some 
length,  the  principles  and  effects  of  Briscoe’s  bill, 
another  measure  of  the  repudiators,  by  which  they  en- 
deavored, by  selfish  legislation,  to  release  themselves, 
not  only  from  their  debts  due  to  the  Union  Bank,  and 
thereby  leave  the  whole  burthen  of  the  payment  of 
the  bonds  upon  the  people  of  the  slate;  but  elfectual- 
ly  to  operate  as  a repudiation  of  their  indebtedness  to 
all  other  institutions  of  the  country.  Here  he  exlii- 
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bitcd,  in  strong  and  severe  language,  the  demoraliz- 
ing influence  of  the  doctrine  of  repudiation — its 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  recklessness,  and  dishonesty. 
Here  was  the  repudiation  of  private  debts;  true,  they 
were  due  to  the  banks;  but  the  principle  was  the 
same,  and  one  step  more  in  guilt  and  infamy  would 
be  the  repudiation  of  contracts  between  citizen  and  ci- 
tizen. Richard  S.  Graves,  who  was  elevated  to  pow- 
er. by  Ids  party,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  support- 
ed its  doctrines,  was  the  very  personification  of  its 
principles,  lie  not  only  advocated  them,  and  was 
honored  and  distinguished  for  his  faithfulness,  but  he 
showed  his  faith  by  his  works.  The  fruits  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  the  lawful  fruits  of  repudiation. 

Col.  Williams  then  examined  into  the  policy  and 
objects  of  the  late  repudiating  convention  of  the  10th 
July.  It  attempted  to  hide  its  grizzly  and  unholy 
visage  under  the  sacred  mantle  of  democracy-  and  in 
its  efforts  to  cover  its  head,  it  exposed  to  public  view 
its  cloven  foot  and  forded  tail.  It  professed  to  let 
the  bond  question  slumber;  but  took  good  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  nominate  no  one  to  be  voted  for  by  the 
people,  who  was  not  an  avowed  repudiator,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  largely  indebted  to  the  Union  bank. 
Here  wa3  their  lest  of  democracy.  Did  that 
convention  suppose  that  the  peop'le  were  so  infatua- 
ted by  party  zeal,  as  to  have  no  perception,  and  no 
regard  for  public  faith,  private  virtue,  the  constitu- 
tion, the  honor,  and  interests  of  Mississippi?  That 
defeat  which  most  assuredly  awaits  their  nomina- 
tions, will  soon  convince  them  of  the  supremacy  of 
intelligence  and  honesty.  “The  tree  is  judged  by  its 
fruit.”  Jf  they  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and  not  repudi- 
ators,  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  carry  out  their 
profligate  measures,  why  is  the  fruit  which  they  pro- 
duced such  noble  specimens  of  the  finest  and  largest 
growth  of  repudiation?  In  their  estimation,  no  man 
was  a democrat,  unless  he  were  also  a repudiator. — 
Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  democracy,  had  he  been  liv- 
ing, would  have  been  struck  from  the  democratic  roll 
by  this  convention;  neithercould  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  any 
other  distinguished  democrat  of  our  own  time, receive 
any  favor  from  the  hands  of  this  repudiating  junto. 
Repudiation,  was  not  democracy,  as  understood  by 
Jefferson,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  democratic 
party.  It  accorded  very  well  with  the  sentiments  of 
Richard  S.  Graves,  but  not  with  the  high  and  lofty 
principles  of  the  noble  standard  bearers  of  democra- 
cy. That  convention  should  at  once  discard  the  ti- 
tle of  Jeffersonian  republicans,  and  assume  the  name 
of  Gravksiits.  There  would  then  be  more  consis- 
tency between  their  name  and  their  principles.  The 
one,  would  be  a true  index  to  the  other — the  name 
would  also  indicate  their  fate. 

The  doctrine  of  repudiation  is  denounced  by  the 
whole  democratic  party  in  our  sister  states;  and  we, 
who  agree  with  our  democratic  brethren  throughout 
the  whole  Union,  and  are  endeavoring  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  our  state,  arc  denied,  by  these  repudiat- 
ing demagogues,  the  venerated  name  of  democrats. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  all  honest  demo- 
crats will  avoid  this  foul  and  loathsome  doctrine,  as 
they  would  avoid  the  shades  of  death.  The  people 
of  Mississippi  are  honest  mid  willing  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  they  have  been  deceived  and  misled  by  in- 
terested p diticians.  Light  has  gone  forth- — the  hea- 
vens arc  illuminated  by  it,  and  the  dark  deeds  of  de- 
magogues will  be  exposed.  It  is  ail  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age,  to  attempt  to  engraft  princi- 
ples no  detestable  and  dishonest  as  repudiation,  into 
pure  and  long  cherished  doctrines  of  democracy. — 
Democracy  may  for  a lime  be  contaminated  by  re- 
pudiation; but  never,  never,  can  harmonize  with  it. 
Repudiation  is  low,  grovelling  and  selfish.  It  seeks 


its  debtors  compelled  to  pay  up  their  indebtedness,  or 
make  them  safe — that  by  driving  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals from  the  capital,  and  placing  the  management 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  honest  men 
our  liabilities  would  all  bo  fairly  discharged,  the 
honor  of  the  state  restored,  and  the  people  saved  from 
taxation.  FA  ill  US. 

TESTJTSSSSS. 

Seat  or  government.  The  legislature  has  prompt- 
ly decided  this  vexed  question,  by  determining  to  re- 
tain their  presfent  location,  Nashville,  as  the  seat  of 
government.  It  had  been  under  discussion  to  remove 
it  lo  either  Kingston  or  Murfreesborough. 

Extracts  from  gov.  Jones’  message  to  the  legislature 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  law  passed  at  the  session  of 
1839-40,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
no  material  change  has  taken  place,  no  new  subscrip 
lion  for  stock  on  the  part  of  the  state  has  been  made, 
and  I cannot  conceive  that  this  subject  will  require 
much  attention. 

Total  amount  of  subscription  for  works 
of  internal  improvement  on  the  part  of 


the  state, 

Amount  of  bonds  issued, 
Bearing  an  interest  at  5 per  cent. 
Bearing  an  interest  of  5j  per  cent 


$3,026,166 

1,497,250 

263,166 

$1,760,416 


Total, 

Amount  of  subscription  for  which  bonds 
liavp  not  yet  been  issued  but  which  are 
to  be  issued  when  called  for,  $1,265,750 

In  this  latter  sum  is  included  the  subscription  to 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  railroad 
company,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $560,000.  This 
enterprise  has  been  abandoned — consequently  the 
appropriation  to  Ibis  work  may  be  withdrawn,  on 
the  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  company,  and  to 
which  (he  attention  of  the  general  assembly  was 
called  at  the  last  regular  as  well  as  the  extra  session. 
I regard  the  proposition  of  the  company  to  release 
the  s'ate  as  both  just  and  liberal.  In  calling  your 
attention  to  this  subject,  1 can'  but  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  take  such  action  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  Many  of  our  works 
of  improvements,  and  indeed,  most  of  them,  have 
been  completed  and  are  now  in  use.  They  doubtless 
add  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  ci- 
tizens, but  as  yet  they  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  treasury — although  most  of  the  roads  have  been 
completed  and  gates  erected,  it  will  be  seen  that 
none  of  them  have  paid  any  dividend  on  the  state 
subscription.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  in- 
debtedness of  these  companies  exceed  the  amount  of 
subscription,  and  the  accruing  profits  on  the  roads 
have  been  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  their  debts. 
When  these  debts  are  paid,  we  may  hope  to  receive 
something  in  the  way  of  dividends — then,  however, 
they  must  be  small,  and  in  many  instances  much  time 
must  elapse  before  we  shall  receive  any  thi  ig. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1835,  for  the  encouragement 
of  internal  improvement,  it  was  provided  that  the 
state  should  subscribe  for  one  third  of  the  stock  in 
such  companies  as  might  be  chartered  by  the  legis- 
lature. Under  this  law  several  charlers  were  gran- 
ted, and  among  the  companies  thus  incorporated  and 
in  which  the  state  became  a stockholder,  is  the  Nash- 
ville, Miirfreesboro’»and  Shelby ville  turnpike  com- 
pany. Other  companies  were  also  formed  under 
this  law,  but  when  the  law  of  1837  was  passed,  it 
was  provided  that  all  the  companies  formed  under 
the  law  of  ’35,  might  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  theactof  1837.  All  of  these  com- 


panies vviih  the  exception  of  the  Nashville,  Mur- 
not  to  elevate,  but  to  debase  the  human  mind — not  to  ! freesboro’ and  Shelby'ville  company,  accepted  this 
purify,  but  corrupt  the  heart. — not  to  honor,  respect,  proposition  and  came  in  under  the  act  of  1837.  This 
or  regard  the  principles  -of  enlightened  justice  and  ; company  declined  to  do  so  and  is  consequently  bound 
morality — bullo  set  them  at  naught- — to  ridicule  and  to  j by  the  act  of  1835,  which  provides  that  the  company 
violate  them.  It  regards  not  the  sanctity  of  consli- . shall  pay  the  intcicst  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
tutions,  laws,  or  oaths — but  violates  the  constitution  I stale  for  said  company.  The  company  complied  with 
and  laws,  and  disregards  the  oaths  of  the  representa-  I their  engagement  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
lives  of  the  people,  by  which,  and  under  which,  the  I until  within  the  last  year,  when,  for  reasons  which 
faith  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  pledged.  The  j they  assume  to  be  satisfactory,  they  have  failed  and 
representatives  of  the  people,  with  uplifted  hands,  j ri  fused  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  Ihe  necessi 
and  calling  upon  God  to  bear  witness,  say  that  the  ly  of  so  doing  was  imposed  upon  the  public  treasury. 
faith  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  is  hereby  pledged.  Re-  | The  holders  of  the  bonds  being  the  general  govern- 
pudiaLion  demands  the  violation  of  that  law — that  msnt,  not  choosing  to  make  a demand  at  the  treasury 
the  representatives  who  passed  the  law  be  branded  of  the  stale,  retained  the  amount  of  interest  due  on 
with  the  charge  of  perjury,  and  rewarded  for  their  ‘ the  bonds  out  of  the  money  coming  to  the  state  from 
guilt — these  are  the  deeds  lo  be  committed  with  the  ! the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Suit  has  been  in- 


sane t ion , and  under  the  name  of  democracy.  The 
history  of  the  world  teaches  us  that  such  violations  ; 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have  also  been  commit- 
ted in  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

Col.  Williams  concluded,  by  showing  how  the  go- 
vernment of  the  slate  should  be  administered  upon 
economical  principles — its  means  husbanded — its 
treasures  secured, — its  expenses  re  duced — the  assets 
of  the  bank  immediately  rescued  from  destruction — 


stituted  against  this  company  lo  recover  the  interest 
thus  paid  and  to  enforce  a faithful  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

STATE  CREDIT  AND  STATE  DEBT. 

A prompt  and  faithful  compliance  w ith  all  our  en- 
gagements. is  essentia!  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
high  and  enviable  character  we  enjoy  as  a slate, 
which  has  been  thus  far  seemed  to  us  by  a faithful 
observance  of  every  obligation.  Fidelity  in  meet- 


ing engagements  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
test  of  individual  character,  and  this  test  is  no  less 
applicable  to  governments  than  to  individuals.  11  the 
importance  of  punctuality  be  estimated  by  its  conse- 
quences, it  will  lie  found  of  incomparably  more  va- 
lue when  applied  to  governments  than  to  individuals. 
Unfaithfulness  on  (he  pai  l of  individuals,  is  not  un- 
frequcntly  the  result  of  absolute  inability,  and  hence 
constitutes  a mitigating  circumstance,  but  such  ina- 
bilily  cannot  reasonably  lie  supposed  to  exist  with 
governments,  and  cannot  therefore,  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  this  great  offence— not  at  least  until 
all  resources  ore  exhausted.  If  an  individual  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  this  charge, he  is  himself 
the  only  sufferer  so  far  as  character  is  concerned — 
the  consequences  of  a violation  of  the  rules  of 
sound  morality  are  confined  to  himself  and  those 
immediately  connected  with  him,  and  do  riot  affect 
the  character  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  a government  are  not  thus  restricted — 
the  immediate  agents  or  authors  of  the  outrage  are 
not  left  to  sutler  alone — Ihe  effects  are  communicat- 
ed to  each  member  of  the  community.  The  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty,  the  honest  and  the  dishonest, 
arealike  consigned  to  a common  fate.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  every  Tennessean  to  remember  that 
how  far  soever  some  of  our  sister  states  may  have 
departed  from  the  standard  of  correct  morals,  how 
much  soever  they  may  have  done  to  destroy  public 
confidence,  and  forfeit  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
strict  fidelity,  Tennessee  has  thus  far  met  and 
promptly  complied  with  all  her  engagements,  arid  I 
trust  that  no  circumstances  will  ever  induce  her  to 
pursue  a different  policy.  Will  Tennessee,  a name  dear 
to  all  her  sons,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  gallant 
sisters  of  the  confederacy,  that  has  ever  shown  her- 
self ready  to  make  sacrifices  the  largest  in  vindicat- 
ing her  honor,  even  for  a moment  entertain  or  che- 
rish a <1  i tie  rent  policy?  Will  she  ever  commit  the 
suicidal  act  of  bringing  on  her  fair  name,  the  foul 
and  odious  stain  of  repudiation?  I trust  the  time 
will  never  come  when  this  doctrine  shall  obtain  in 
this  state.  Sure  1 am  that  none  of  her  sons  in 
whose  bosoms  dwells  one  spark  of  patriotic  fire,  will  so 
far  forget  what  is  due  to  their  character,  their  fame, 
their  honors,  to  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  the 
claims  of  posterity,  the  demands  of  justice,  the  re- 
quisition of  morality — will  so  far  forget  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  our  character  as  a state,  as  to  be- 
come the"  advocates  of  this  odious  doctrine,  demo- 
raliz  ng  in  its  tendencies,  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences— a withering,  blighting  mildew  to  credit, 
character,  nhd  honor.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  voice  of  Tennessee  should  bo  heard  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject.  The  time  has  come  when  not  on- 
ly words  but  actions  are  demanded.  The  interest 
of  the  state,  requires  that  a position  be  taken, 
and  what  that  position-  may  be,  remains  for  you  to 
decide.  I doubt  not  it  will  be  such  as  to  reflect  ad- 
ditional honor  on  the  character  of  the  state.  We, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  in 
an  hour  unsuspecting  of  evil,  with  tho  laudable  and 
patriotic  desire  of  advancing  what  was  then  sup- 
posed lo  be  the  interest  of  the  state,  attempted  to 
substitute  the  credit  of  the  state  for  the  more  sub. 
stantia!  realities  of  that  species  of  property  which 
was  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  devised 
for  the  promotion  of  the  future  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  the  bonds  of  the  state  have  been  issued  to  a 
small  amount,  small  when  compared  with  the  amount 
of  many  other  states.  Limited  as  our  liabilities  are, 
still  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  fortheir 
liquidation.  How  far  this  policy  was  dictated  by 
wisdom,  I think,  experience  fully  demonstrates;  but 
the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
the  course  pursued,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  peo- 
ple, has  nollyng  to  do  with  the  question  now  to  be 
considered.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  step  is 
not  in  issue.  The  bonds  have  been  executed,  the 
faith  of  the  state  lias  been  pledged,  her  broad  seal 
has  been  affixed  and  must  not  be  dishonored.  Tha 
question  is  now  one  of  principle  and  morality — to 
be  lioqcst  or  dishonest — and  vvitli  this  issue  who  can  he- 
sitate? The  duty  of  making  some  adequate  and  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  payment  of  our  iiabililies, 
though  properly  belonging  to  those  by  whose  agency 
the  debt  was  created,  yet  having  been  neglected,  the 
duty  devolved  on  you,  and  how  diffieultand  responsible 
soever  the  task  may  be,  1 hope  it  is  one  from  which  you 
will  not  shrink,  but  that  you  will  meet  it  as  becomes 
the  representatives  of  a great  and  flourishing  people. 

That  this  subject  may  be  fully  understood,  it  is 
proper  to  ascertain  the  amount  ol  indebtedness  and 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  means  relied  on  to 
meet  it.  By  this  comparison  you  will  perceive  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  en- 
tire amount  ol  bonds  issued  by  the  state  for  bank- 
ing and  internal  improvement  purposes,  is  as  follows: 
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To  pay  subscription  for  stock  taken  on 

the  part  of  the  state  in  the  Union  bank,  $500,000 

Bonds  for  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank 
of  Tennessee,  1,000,000 

For  internal  improvements  under  the  act 
of  1835,  bearing  an  interest  of  5±  per 
cent.  263,166 

For  internal  improvements  under  the  act 
of  1837,  bearing  an  interest  of  5 per 
cent.  1,497,250 


Total  amount  of  bonds  issued  and  un- 
paid, $3,200,416 

The  annual  liability  for  interest  on  these  bonds  is 
as  follows: 

Bonds  for  Union  Bank,  5 per  cent.  $25,000 

Bonds  for  Bank  of  Tennessee,  6 per  cent.  60,000 

Bonds  for  internal  improvements,  5}  per 

cent.,  13,816 

Bonds  for  internal  improvements,  5 pr.  ct.  74,862 


Total  liability  for  interest  on  bonds,  $173,678- 

The  bank  of  Tennessee  is  relied  on  to  meet  and 
pay  this  interest  with  the  exception  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  for  the  stock  in  the  Union  bank,  and 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nashville,  Murfreesboro’  and  Shelbyville  Turnpike 
Company,  amounting  to  $66,666,  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  5j  per  cent.  Deduct  these  two  items 
from  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability  for  interest, 
and  it  leaves  the  sum  of  $145,179,  which  the  bank 
has  to  pay  annually  for  interest  on  bonds.  Can  the 
bank  be  relied  on  to  pay  this  interest  together  with 
other  liabilities?  It  is  a fact  no  longer  to  be  conceal- 
ed or  disguised,  that  she  possesses  no  such  ability. — 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  compare  the  profits  of  the  bank  with 
its  liabilities. 

The  liabilities  of  the  bank  are  as  follows: 

Interest  on  bonds  issued  for  bank  capital  $60,000 
Interest  on  internal  improvement  bonds, 

5{  per  cent.  ...  10,316 

Interest  on  internal  improvement  bonds, 

5 per  cent.  ...  74,862 

Appropriation  to  schools  and  academies,  118,000 
Appropriation  to  rivers  in  East  and 

West  Tennessee,  unpaid,  - 188,868 

Total  liability,  - $452,046 

Supposing  the  appropriation  to  the  rivers  in  East 
and  West  Tennessee  to  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  bank,  then  the  annual  liability  of  the  bank,  for 
interest  on  bonds  and  appropriations  to  schools  and 
academies,  will  be  $263,178.  The  entire  nett  profits 
of  the  bank,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1843, 
amount  to  $175,035,  thus  showing  an  annual  excess 
of  liability  of  $88,143  From  this  statement  of  facts 
you  will  perceive  there  is  an  annua!  deficit  of  means, 
to  the  amount  of  $88,143  to  meet  our  engagements, 
which  deficit  must  be  provided  for  in  someway  or 
other,  or  the  integrity  of  the  Slate  will  be  sacrificed. 
This  estimate  is  the  most  liberal  that  can  be  made. 
It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  profits  of  the 
bank  would  be  as  great  when  the  capital  is  diminish- 
ed by,  the  $200,000  appropriation  to  the  rivers  in 
East  and  West  Tennessee.  It  must  be  also  remem  • 
bered  that  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  will  increase  as 
a farther  issue  of  these  bonds  occurs.  How  the  deficit 
is  to  be  provided  for  is  a difficult  and  vexed  question, 
and  which,  by  its  importance,  commends  itself  to 
your  calm  and  patriotic  consideration.  There  are 
several  modes  in  which  this  deficit  may  be  met.  but 
to  each  and  all  of  them  objections  may  be  urged. — 
A constant  diminution  of  the  capital  of  the  bank 
would  enable  that  institution  to  meet  the  interest,  or 
it  might  be  provided  for,  in  part,  by  lessening  the 
number  of  branches,  the  appropriation  to  schools 
and  academies  may  be  reduced,  and  lastly,  the  state 
taxes  may  be  increased  so  as  to  provide  a sufficient 
fund.  To  consume  the  capital  of  the  kank  will  be 
to  impair  annually  its  efficiency,  and  by  diminishing 
its  ability,  increase  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  obvi- 
ate; to  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  brandies 
may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice;  to  lessen  the 
appropriation  to  schools  and  academies  would  be 
considered  by  many  but  little  better  than  political 
sacrilege;  to  impose  additional  taxes  on  the  people  at 
a time  of  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  sternest  necessity.  A choice  of 
one  of  these  alternatives  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
honor  of  the  state  on  the  other,  constitutes  a difficul- 
ty of  no  ordinary  character.  Great  as  these  diffi- 
culties are,  the  necessity  is  urgent.  The  only  safe 
escape  is  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor.  Let  the 
credit  and  character  of  the  state  be  maintained  at 
every  hazard — let  us  be  honest  if  poverty  be  our  on- 
ly reward.  Much  as  I might  deplore  the  necessity 
that  would  lead  me  to  adopt  either  of  the  above  ex- 
pedients, objectionable  as  each  and  all  of  them  are, 
yet  between  any  one  of  these  last  severe  resorts,  if 


wisdom  fail  to  suggest  a better,  and  a violation  of  the 
faith  and  honor  of  the  state,  1 am  free  to  declare 
my  readiness  to  resort  to  any  emergency  to  save  un- 
tarnished the  honor  and  the  name  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  time  of  the  chartering  the  Union  Bank  of 
Tennessee  it  was  provided  that  the  state  should  be- 
come a stockholder  in  that  institution  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000.  Bonds  for  that  sum  were  accordingly 
issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  5 percent,  the  interest 
payable  semi-annually.  The  bonds  were  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  the  bank  in  payment  of  the  State’s 
subscription.  The  manner  in  which  the  interest  was 
to  be  paid,  is  not  specified.  I presume,  however,  it 
was  intended  that  the  interest  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  on  Ihe  slock,  and  thus  it  has  been  paid. — 
After  paying  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  remaining 
profits  on  the  state  subscription  have  been  vested  in 
additional  stock,  and  the  entire  amount  of  stock  own- 
ed by  the  state  in  tins  bank  amounts  to  $646,600. — 
This  institu'ion  declines  making  any  other  dividends 
at  this  time,  alleging  that  they  have  no  power  under 
Ihe  charter  to  declare  any  farther  dividends  until 
the.ir  stock  is  made  equal  to  the  amount  contemplat- 
ed by  the  charter.  Under  this  decision  of  the  board 
of  directors,  we  cannot  look  to  the  profits  of  the 
state  stock  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  bonds.  Since 
this  decision,  the  bank  has  advanced  the  last  instal- 
ment due  on  the  bonds,  amounting  to  $27,395  04, 
and  tl«e  amount  stands  charged  to  the  state.  If  there 
is  any  obligation  imposed  by  the  charter  on  the  bank 
to  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds,  I have  not  been 
able  to  observe  it,  I therefore  deem  it  proper  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  subject  in  order  that  you  may 
make  somecertain  and  definite  arrangement  by  which 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  may  be  punctually  paid. 
ELECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

It  will  also  be  our  duty  to  elect  two  senators  to  (he 
congress  of  the  United  Slates — The  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  performing  this  duty  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  argument.  It  is  a duty  imperious  in  its 
character  and  cannot  be  omitted  without  a palpable 
disregard  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  requirements  of 
the  constitution,  and  an  utter  contempt  for  the  inte- 
rest, dignity,  and  honor  of  the  state.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Tennessee  has  had  no  representation 
in  this  department  of  the  national  council  for  the  last 
two  years.  Why  this  was  so,  ar.d  the  causes  which 
produced  the  humiliating  fact,  are  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  enough 
to  know  ( hat  we  have  seen  an  honored  member  of 
the  confederacy  disfranchised  for  a season,  her  voice 
unheard,  her  name  in  effect  striken  from  the  records 
of  the  senate,  and  denied  any  participation  in  the  ad- 
justment of  great  and  important  questions  affecting 
the  honor  of  our  country  and  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens. We  have  seen  anarchy  and  revolution  triumph 
for  aseason  over  the  constitution  and  the  most  venera- 
ble usages  of  our  fathers.  In  contemplating  these  mel- 
ancholy recollections,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  pa- 
triot to  know  that  we  have  survived  the  outrage. 

We  have  seen  this  spirit  of  disorganization  rebuked 
by  the  verdict  of  a virtuous  people,  whose  interests 
have  been  trampled  under  foot,  whose  rights  have 
been  disregarded,  and  whose  honor  has  been  sacrific- 
ed on  the  altar  of  blind  party  infatuation.  You  will 
discharge  this  duty  as  becomes  you,  and  I can  but 
hope  that  you  will  act  in  a manner  not  to  bring  re- 
proach on  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers.  I hope  the 
same  mode  of  election  adopted  at  the  foundation  of 
the  state  government  and  ever  since  practised  will 
be  adhered  to,  and  that  additional  testimony  may  thu3 
be  added  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  sanctioned  by 
the  fathers  of  the  state;  which  is  alike  honorable  to 
their  memory,  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. To  change  the  mode  heretofore  pursued 
in  the  election  of  senators,  would  be  under  existing 
circumstances,  an  abandonment  of  principle  not  to  be 
justified.  When  this  important  duty  shall  have  been 
discharged,  it  will  then  be  the  office  of  the  executive 
to  furnish  to  the  individuals  thus  chosen,  the  proper 
credentials  under  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  certify- 
itg  that  the  individuals  named  are  the  honored  agents 
and  representatives  of  the  stale  of  Tennessee,  in  the 
senate  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Before 
required  as  your  executive  to  perform  this  duty  I 
would  most  respectfully  .suggest  that  the  sixth  and 
last  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Tennessee  at  the  session  of  1839  40,  prescribing  a 
rule  of  action  for  the  senators  of  this  state,  be  lint 
repealed.  I find  much  to  condemn  in  the  series  of 
resolutions  passed  on  that  occasion,  much  that  1 re- 
gard as  wrong  in  policy; — but  these  are  mere  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  opinion,  not  establishing  any  new 
principle  affecting  the  honor  of  the  state,  and  as  such 
they  may  not  merit  any  special  condemnation  at  your 
hands,  Not  so  with  the  sixth  resolution  —it  asserts  a 
new  principle  controlling  the  action  and  governing 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  the  representatives  of  the  state. 


This  resolution  provides  that  your  senators  “shall 
support  in  good  faith  the  leading  measures  and  policy 
as  brought  forward  and  advocated  by  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  use  all  fair  and  pro- 
per exertions  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  same.” 
Here  is  the  assertion  of  a new  principle,  the  decla- 
ration of  a sentiment  that  I am  satisfied  can  find  no 
generous  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriot,  and 
which  should  never  have  found  a place  in  the  records 
of  the  general  assembly.  This  sentiment  derogates 
from  the  character  of  the  state  and  merits  such  con- 
demnation as  one  legislature  may  properly  pronounce 
upon  the  actions  of  another.  I am  no  expunger — I 
do  not  recognize  the  doctrine — 1 hold  that  no  legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  mutilate  the  records  of  a pre- 
ceding legislature.  But  if  there  ever  was  a case  in 
which  the  exercise  of  such  a power  could  be  justified 
the  one  under  consideration  furnishes  ample  cause, 
and  if  it  were  not  an  infraction  of  the  constitution, 

I should  like  to  see  this  foul  stain  on  our  escutcheon 
obliterated,  not  by  the  grave  and  solemn  ceremonial 
of  drawing  black  lines  around  the  resolutions,  but  by 
a perfect  extinction  of  every  vestage  of  this  most 
strange  and  unnatural  prostitution  of  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  state  to  the  merest  of  party  purpo- 
ses. I am  not  conscious  of  being  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  the  slightest  unkindness  towards  the  authors 
of  this  doctrine,  nor  do  1 imagine  that  party  conside- 
rations have  had  the  least  weight  in  leading  me  to 
make  this  suggestion.  I deem  your  action  essential 
to  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  state  and  dignity 
of  the  senatorial  office.  Let  the  political  character 
of  the  individual  selected  to  fill  that  high  and  hono- 
rable station  be  what  it  may — let  them  belong  to  any 
party  whatsoever — J desire  to  see  them  take  their 
seats  not  bound  by  such  unholy  restrictions.  Let 
them  go  as  the  representatives  of  a free  and  virtuous 
constihency,  let  them  feel  that  they  are  delegated  to 
guard  and  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  slate  and  not 
to  occupy  tiie  servile  and  degrading  position  of  the 
registers  of  executive  edicts. 

STATE  1’RrSON  AND  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  message  represents  the  condition  of  the  state 
prison  as  favorable;  but  there,  as  here,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labor  of  prisoners,  in  branches  of  business 
i followed  by  citizens,  is  complained  of,  and  the  gov- 
! ernor  recommends  that  they  shall  only  be  employ- 
I ed  in  work  not  usually  followed  by  artisans  and  me- 
chanics in  Tennessee.  There  are  194  inmates  of 
| the  prison — only  four  pardons  have  been  granted 
: by  the  governor.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  warmly 
commended  to  the  liberality  of  the  legislature,  and  it 
j is  added  that  there  are  in  the  state  near  700  idiots  or 
lunatics.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  in  Tennessee 
20,000  free  white  persons,  above  20  years  of  age,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 


naissouBi. 

Trade  of  St.  Louis.  The  trade  of  St.  Louis,  we 
perceive  by  an  article  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  is 
! steadily  increasing.  Fifty  steamboats  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  trade  above  the  city;  “and  this  fact,” 
observes  the  editor,  “may  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  what  the  trade  will  be  when  the  vast  region  aboves 
are  populated,  and  their  full  resources  drawn  out  by 
the  industry  of  our  enterprising  people.”  St.  Louis 
is  undoubtedly,  owing  to  its  location,  destined  to  con- 
tinue the  “great  depot  for  the  commodities  which  the 
country  surrounding  her  yields.”  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  interpose  a barrier  to  her  improvement 
both  in  wealth  and  extent.*  There  were  exported 
from  that  port,  during  the  seven  months  ending  on 
the  12th  of  August  last,  397,213  pigs  of  Lead,  13,498 
lihds.  of  Tobacco,  30,097  barrels  of  Pork,  27,688 
sacks  of  Corn,  88,393  barrels  of  Flour,  and  17,629 
bales  of  Hemp.  These,  however,  are  only  a few 
of  the  principal  articles  exported  during  the  time 
mentioned.  The  receipts  of  tobacco  this  year  up  to 
the  12th  of  August,  were  14,593  hhds.,  2,840  hhds. 
more  than  were  received  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  Republican  remarks — 

Tiie  soil  of  the  region  above'  us  is  found  to  produce 
the  staples  Hemp  and  Tobacco  equal  to  any  portion 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  Hemp  will,  after  a lew 
years  more  experience  among  our  planters,  rival  the 
long  celebrated  Plemp  of  Russia.  Already  our  To- 
bacco has  gained  favorable  notice  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, and  the  continual  improvements  made  by  ouc 
planters  in  the  preparation  of  the  article,  will  event- 
ually place  it  high  in  the  estimation  of  dealers.  The 
production  of  this  slaple  is  so  rapidly  increasing  that 
we  can  place  no  estimate  on  its  future  extent,  but  it 
may  give  the  distant  reader  an  idea  of  its  importance 
when  we  state  that  within  15  months  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  three  large  commodious  warehou- 
ses to  contain  the  tobacco  sent  to  this  market,  and 
we  predict  that  before  two  years  have  rolled  by  they 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  quantity  that  will 
be  brought  here. 
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JUR,K.fi3XrS.&S. 

We  have  just  seen  a citizen  from  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, who  may  be  relied  on,  from  whom  we  have  ma- 
ny facts  in  relation  to  those  ill-fated  people,  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  Wests,  who  are  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
Isaac  Bushyhead  have  not  yet  been  tried.  One  of 
these,  we  are  informed,  was  a mile  from  the  tragedy 
at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  ppsilive  evidence  against 
either  of  them.  A guard  of  more  than  a hundred 
men  are  daily  kept  round  these  men. 

The  Osages,  it  is  said,  have  demanded  young 
Chouteau,  a half  breed  Osage,  charged  with  the 
same  offence.  The  Cherokee  authorities  yet  retain 
possession  of  him,  and  will  doubtless  try  him.  Should 
he  be  tried  and  convicted,  there  may  grow  up  diffi- 
culties between  the  Cherokees  and  Osages.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  these  nations  have  once  waged 
bloody  wars. 

John  Ross,  we  understand,  keeps  a daily  body- 
guard of  from  one  to  two  hundred  armed  Chero- 
kees about  him.  Jesse  Bushyhead  keeps  a guard  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  men  about  his  person. 

David  Vann  is  not  dead,  as  reported  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Intelligencer,  but  is  alive,  and  in  fair  way  of  re- 
covery. He  has  a considerable  body  guard  about 
him,  as  well  as  other  less  prominent  men  of  the 
Ross  party.  All  these  guards,  our  informant  says, 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  their  annuities. 

The  opposite  party  are  not  in  less  apprehension. 
John  Rogers,  the  chief  of  the  “ Old  setilers is  yet  in 
Arkansas,  and  is  too  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety  to  return  home.  His  offence  is  the  having 
gone  to  Washington  to  urge  some  claims  of  ‘-the  old 
settlers  of  Western  Cherokees”  against  the  United 
States. 

A white  man  was  found  dead,  who  had  apparent- 
ly been  murdered,  at  Frince’s  prairie,  in  the  nation, 
some  time  since.  There  seems  lo  be  no  security  for 
life  among  this  ill-fated  people.  [ Little  Rock  Gaz. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN  Q.  ADAMS’  TOUR  TO  THE  WEST. 

The  Cincinnati  Times, of  the  13th,  publishes  the 
following  letter  to  Professor  Mitchell. 

Quincy.  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1843. 
Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell. 

Dear  Sir:  I had  made  some  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  my  time  with  a view  to  reach  Cincin- 
nati between  the  10th  and  15th  of  next  month;  but 
on  receiving  your  letter  and  that  of  Judge  Burnet, 
of  the  8th  ult.  I have  been  and  am  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  my  days  and  hours  to  your  conveni- 
ence. 

I propose  to  leave  my  home  on  the  25th  of  this 
month,  allowing  inyselfthii  teen  days  to  arrive  at  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  Ashtabula  and  Cleve- 
land. If  a speck  of  your  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
science,  and  the  honor  of  our  country,  burns  in  my 
bosom,  it  shall  live  until  the  cornerstone  of  your  ob- 
servatory is  laid,  nor  shall  it  be  delayed  an  hour  by 
any  neglect,  indolence,  or  indifference  of  mine. 

I am  with  great  respect,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and 
fellow  servant.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  DEBTS. 

The  sad  history  of  the  noble  but  fatal  efforts  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  pay  off,  by  the  product  of  his  glori- 
ous brain,  the  mercantile  debt  he  had  incurred  as  a 
partner  with  his  publishers,  though  not  new,  is  touch- 
ingly presented  in  a recent  letter  of  Mr.  Weed  to  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal: 

Sir  Walter  labored  with  indomitable  energy  to  ex- 
tinguish a debt,  from  the  coinage  of  his  brain,  of 
more  than  d€300, 000,  for  which  he  had  become  liable 
by  his  business  relations  with  Constable  & Co  , and 
Ballantyne  St  Co.  But  the  labor  was  too  severe  even 
for  his  herculean  mental  and  physical  powers.  There 
were  admonitions  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  as 
early  as  1826,  as  may  be  seen  by  a note  in  his  private 
Journal: 

“March  14— What  a detestable  feeling  this  flutter- 
ing of  the  heart  is!  1 know  it  is  nothing  organic,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  nervous;  but  the  elfects  of  it  are 
sickening  to  a degree.  Is  it  the  body  brings  it  on  the 
mind,  or  is  it  the  mind  that  inflicts  it  on  the  body?” 

The  result  of  Sir  Walter’s  literary  labors,  from 
’ January,  1826,  to  January,  1828,  was  a dividend  of 
six  shilling  sterling  on  the  pound  to  his  creditors, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  Q'49,000  or  ^,200,000! 
What  other  author  ever  did  or  ever  will  realize  such 
another  sum  from  his  own  intellectual  labors?  For 
this  illustrious  demonstration  of  genius,  industry  and 
integrity,  the  creditors,  as  well  they  might,  “unani- 
mously voted  him  their  thanks.”  After  this  dividend 
had  been  made,  his  private  Journal  says:-— 


“I  see  before  me  a long,  tedious  and  dark  path,  but 
it  leads  lo  stainless  reputation.  If  1 die  in  the  har- 
ness, as  is  very  likely,  I shall  die  with  honor.  If  I 
achieve  my  task,  I shall  have  Use  thanks  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience.” 

But  human  faculties,  though  with  all  the  strength 
and  tenacity  of  iron  and  steel,  may  be  over-taxed,  as 
were  those  with  which  nature  endowed  Sir  Waller 
Scott.  Some  of  the  rapacious  creditors  who  made 
merchandize  of  his  brain,  to  use  his  own  burning 
figure,  “treated  me  like  a recusant  turnspit,  and  put 
a red  hot  cinder  into  the  wheel  along,  with  me.” 
And  finally,  the  “feather  which  breaks  the  camel’s 
back”  having  been  added  to  Sir  Walter’s  burthen,  he 
was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  a 
few  months,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  How  pain- 
fully sublime  to  the  sorrowing  friends  who  surround- 
ed him,  must  have  been  the  breaking  of  that  athletic 
frame,  the  quenching  of  that  towering  spirit,  the 
going  out  of  that  “light  which  no  Promethean  spark 
can  relume!” 

We  followed  Sir  Walter  from  Abbotsford,  the 
theatre  of  his  glorious  achievements,  to  Dryburgh, 
whose  ruined  Abbey  is  hallowed  by  his  dust.  How 
appropriately  chosen  for  the  final  repose  of  such  pre- 
cious remains?  What  monument  so  tilting  and  ex- 
pressive as  the  crumbling  walls,'  and  lofty,  but  silent 
towers  of  an  ancient  Scottish  abbey!  dust  to  dust! 
ashes  to  ashes!  ruin  to  ruin! 

The  copy  right  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  extin- 
guished much  of  the  debt  since  the  author’s  death, 
and  will,  should  parliament  extend  the  laws  protect- 
ing this  species  of  property,  ultimately  wipe  out  the 
entire  amount. 

STONE’S  BORDER  WARS. 
STRICTURES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  VER- 
MONTESE. 

Col.  Stone,  in  his  life  of  Brant,  while  detailing 
the  border  wars  connected  with  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  conceived  it  his  privilege  to  travel  into  Ver- 
mont, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  deciding  up- 
on the  conduct  and  motives  of  our  leaders  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  revolution.  This  he  had  a right  to 
do,  or  introduce  a disquisition  on  animal  magnetism, 
if  he  chose;  but  so  long  as  he  professes  to  play  the 
historian,  however  he  may  go  out  of  the  way  for 
subjects  of  comment,  it  is  our  privilege  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  truth  and  impartiality,  and  to  repel 
the  aspersion  he  has  attempted  to  cast  on  the  memo- 
ries of  that  band  of  distinguished  old  patriots  by  a 
charge  of  treasonable  motives,  which,  afLer  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  a century,  his  clairvoyant  mind  has 
been  the  first  to  discover. 

It  is  well  known  that  Vermont,  whose  territory 
had  been  claimed  through  a long  and  embittered  con- 
troversy, both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
declared  herself,  to  the  offence  of  the  latter,  an  in- 
dependent state  near  the  middle  of  the-  war.  From 
that  time  to  its  close,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  Con- 
gress for  a recognition  of  her  rights,  or  even  for  as- 
sistance to  enable  her  to  sustain  herself  in  her  fron- 
tier position,  she  had  to  contend,  single-handed,  fur 
her  existence  against  the  double  forces  of  the  British 
and  the  New  Yorkers.  And  it  was  during  this  peri- 
od of  her  trouble  that  the  leaders  of  Vermont,  with 
the  sole  intention,  as  far  as  regarded'  the  common 
enemy,  of  keeping  at  bay  a force  she  was  unable  lo 
meet,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  British  offi- 
cers in  Canada  for  an  armistice,  which,  in  their  sit- 
uation they  believed  they  were  justified  in  conclud- 
ing. And,  by  this  negotiation,  protracted  as  long  as 
possible  by  those  leaders,  and  by  receiving  in  silence, 
or  with  the  promise  of  consideration,  the  proposals 
which  the  British  were  eager  to  make  to  bring  Ver- 
mont into  an  alliance  with  them,  they  succeeded,  as 
is  generally  known,  in  keeping,  for  years,  the  move- 
ments of  a powerful  force  of  the  enemy  suspended 
on  their  frontier,  thereby  saving,  not  their  own  state, 
but  New  York,  from  the  calamity  of  an  invasion 
which  the  American  forces  were  then  but  illy  pre- 
pared to  encounter.  This,  as  lias  always  been  well 
known  and  understood  among  all  who  had  the  means 
of  knowing,  is  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
affair.  And  yet  Col.  Stone  pretends  to  see  in  it  a 
secret  plot  of  the  Vermont  leaders  to  compromise 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  sell  their  state  to  the  British. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Col.  Slone’s  logic,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  his  conclusions  are  not, 
as  we  think,  warranted  by  his  premises.  Indeed  had 
his  inferences,  like  those  of  t he  countryman  in  the 
story,  been  drawn  by  a dray-horse,  they  could  not, 
some  of  them,  have  been  more  far  fetched  and  sin- 
gular. And  had  he  been  content  with  a simple  nar- 
ration of  the  facts,  even  those  given  by  him,  and  left 
his  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  we  should 
have  been  willing,  as  one-sided  and  delective  as 
would  then  have  been  the  evidence,  to  trust  the  pub- 
lic with  a decision  of  the  case  at  issue.  But  as  lie 
has  volunteered  a decision,  which  he  feared  his  rea- 


ders might  fail  to  make,  we  will  endeavor  briefly  to 
meet  it,  first  on  his  own  grounds,  and  then  by  adduc- 
ing other  evidence,  which,  either  through  ignorance 
or  design,  he  has  wholly  omitted. 

Alter  fully  exonerating  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  “from  any  intention  of  even  list- 
ening to  British  proposals,”  this  writer  says:  “But 
with  great  deference,  after  a full  examination  of  the 
case,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Vermontese.  They  had  determined  that  New  York 
should  be  dismembered;  and  if  they  could  not  force 
themselves  into  the  confederation  as  a State,  they 
were  willing  to  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  as  a colony.” — Note,  p.  203-4,  vol.  2. 

The  leaders  above  named,  or  “Vermont  Conspira- 
tors,”  as  Col.  Stone,  in  one  place,  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  were  Thomas  Crittenden,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira 
Allen,  Samuel  Safford,  Moses  Robinson,  Timothy 
Brownson,  John  Fassett,  and  Joseph  Fay,  being  fora 
long  time  the  only  persons  in  the  secret  of  the  tem- 
porizing negotiation  in  question.  And  so,  Thomas 
Crittenden,  eleven  years  succeeding  its  organization. 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  a Colonel  in  the. continental  service,  and 
long  the  commander  of  the  Vermont  militia,  with.the' 
other  patriotic  and  distinguished  men  thus  implica- 
ted, were  traitors,  were  they!  Why,  had  this  been 
said  by  any  one  who  was  not  more  than  half  British 
himself,  the  bor.es  of  old  Ethan  Allen  would  have 
rattled  in  his  grave  at  the  charge! 

Let  us  glance  at  the  evidence  in  support  of  . this 
grave  and  singular  accusation.  At  the  outset  of  t his 
conspiracy,  according  to  Colonel  Stone,  Colonel  Be- 
verly Robinson,  acting  on  the  known  hatred  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
“sought  to  open  a correspondence  with  Ethan  Allen, 
as  early  as  March,  1783.  The  first  letter  was  hand- 
ed to  Allen  in  Arlington,  but  was  not  answered.  The 
second  letter  from  Robinson  was  received  by  Allen 
in  February,  1781,  which,  with  the  first,  he  enclosed 
to  Congress  in  March,  accompanied  by  a letter.”— 
Whatsent  these  British  letters  to  Congress? 

Why,  we  thought  it  was  a secret  conspiracy!  a sin- 
gular course,  it  strikes  us,  for  one  to  pursue  who  was 
secretly  plotting  to  sell  his  State  to  the  enemy!  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  leading  facts  from  which  Col. 
Stone  drew  the  notable  inferences  that  Allen  and  iiis 
colleagues  were  traitors.  Next  we  take  the  state- 
ment of  two  prisoners  escaped  from  Montreal,  “that 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  associates  were  forming  an  al- 
liance with  the  King’s  officers  in  Canada — that  it  was 
understood  that  Vermont  was  to  furnish  the  King 
with  1 50  J men,  under  the  command  of  Alien.  When 
Allen  was  a prisoner  in  England,  sick  and  compara- 
tively weak  of  nerve,  poor  and  destitute,  with  a hal- 
ter about  his  neck,  and  the  doom  of  death  hanging 
over  his  head,  he  was  offered  half  the  fee  of  Ver- 
mont and  a lordship,  if  he  would  enter  the  British 
service.  And  what  was  his  reply?  “Your  Majesty 
here,  gentlemen,  reminds  me  of  a certain  other  Ma- 
jesty named  in  Scripture,  who  offered  our  Saviour 
all  the  lands  in  the  world  if  he  would  fall  down  and 
worship  him;  when  the  fact  was,  the  poor  devil  didn’t 
own  a single  foot  of  land  on  earth  to  give  away.” — 
Why  did  he  not  accept  such  a superb  offer  then? — 
And  what  would  he  have  naturally  said  to  the  com- 
paratively trifling  offer  the  Canadian  officers  made 
him,  as  above  stated,  after  he  had  escaped  from  his 
captivity,  recovered  his  vigor,  and  become  a general, 
in  reward  for  his  services  and  sufferings?  Here,  we 
suppose,  Colonel  Stone  draws  another  of  his  infer- 
ences. But  to  the  evidence  under  consideration. — - 
All  that  these  escaped  prisoners  could  have  known, 
and  Colonel  Slone  does  not  pretend  otherwise,  was 
from  the  rumors  they  had  heard  among  their  keep- 
ers, or  at  best,  the  talk  of  British"  officers,  who,  no 
doubt,  boasted  enough  about  their  imagined  prospects 
of  bringing  Vermont  into  an  alliance.  It  is  wholly 
conclusive;  and  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  thought  it  of  consequence  enough  to  be  com- 
municated to  his  legislature,  cannot  alter  its  charac- 
ter. Such  testimony  would  not  have  endangered  a 
man  under  the  rule  of  Robespierre,  when  suspicion, 
decently  grounded,  brought  hundreds  to  the  guillo- 
tine. Indeed,  Capt.  Symmes’s  theory  of  a hole  in  the 
earth,  or  even  Locke’s  Moon  Story,  was  supported 
by  evidence  which  was  proof  positive  compared  to 
this  piece  of  retai  ed  rumor  and  braggadocio.  And 
we  therefore  dismiss  it  lor  what  it  is  worth — nothing 
at  all. 

The  only  other  testimony  introduced  by  Colonel 
S..  worthy  of  notice,  consists  of  quotations  from  Ira 
Allen’s  History  of  Vermont— viz:  “Treating  fur  an 
armistice,  and  to  concert  measures  to  establish  Vermont 
as  a colony  under  Great  Britain" — -which  tin:  Colonel 
has  so  brought  in  by  a wording  of  his  own,  as  to  give 
them,  apparently,  some  effect.  We  cannot,  at  jo : 
sent,  procure  a copy  o:  lins  rare  book,  and  shall  nut, 
therefore,  undertake  to  say  how  fairly,  Ira  Allen  has 
there  been  cpioted.  But,  if  done  fairly,  of  which  we 
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have  doubts,  we  know  that  Allen  published  the  work, 
soon  after  the  war,  in  London,  where  he  had  inter- 
ests at  stake  with  the  English  governmenl;  and,  being 
a man  of  expediency,  it  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  he  should  deem  it  best  not  to  tell  the  British  to 
their  teeth,  when  he  had  interests  depending,  that  he 
had  made  dupes  of  them  in  an  affair  in  which  he  was 
the  principal  negotiator,  but  rather  to  let  it  rest  as 
he  had  contrived  to  make  them  understand  it.  But 
however  all  this  may  be,  we  know'  that  Ira  Allen, 
after  his  return,  republished  the  substance  of  his  his- 
tory in  Philadelphia,  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of 
the  Olive  Branch,  in  which  he  explains  the  secret 
intention  of  the  Vermont  leaders,  to  be,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  British,  only  to  procrastinate  and  keep  off 
an  invasion,  while  lie  gives  not  the  least  intima- 
tion that  they  ever  had  the  least  idea  of  ever  forming 
the  alliance  which  Colonel  Stone  has  charged  them 
with  wishing  to  form.  Now  if  Allen’s  testimony, 
uttered  in  London  under  his  inducements  to  withhold 
explanations,  is  authority  on  this  point,  it  is  certain- 
ly as  good  authority  when  uttered  in  America,  when 
he  had  no  inducements  to  keep  back  any  part  of  the 
truth.  To  say  the  least,  it  completely  neutralizes 
Colonel  Stone’s  best  evidence,  which,  therefore,  like 
liis  other  testimony,  leaves  wholly  unsupported  the 
charge  of  toryism,  conspiracy,  and  treason,  with 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of  every  other 
writer,  he  has  attempted  to  brand  the  untarnished 
names  of  the  venerable  Governor  Crittenden  and  his 
patriotic  associates.  If  Governor  Crittenden  was  a 
traitor,  then  urns  Washington  a traitor,  and  this  leads 
us  to  the  only  other  evidence  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce, which,  though  abundance  more  could  be  ad- 
duced, will,  w'e  believe,  be  of  itself  amply  sufficient 
to  place  this  matter  at  rest  in  the  mind  of  every  un- 
prejudiced person,  whatever  doubts  and  perplexities 
he  may  have  hitherto  entertained  on  the  subject. 

We  said,  that  if  Governor  Crittenden  was  a traitor 
then  was  Washington.  We  repeat  it  boldly,  for  we 
here  make  the  assertion,  that  General  Washington 
was  confidentially  and  fully  made  acquainted,  by 
these  very  men  themselves,  from  first  to  last,  with 
the  whole  of  this  alleged  treasonable  negotiation; 
that  keeping  them  secret  he  acquiesced,  by  his  si- 
lence, till  the  object  was  answered,  in  their  proced- 
ings,  and  even  made  his  military  dispositions,  as  we 
believe  it  will  be  found,  accordingly.  The  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  under  Washington’s  own  iiand, 
confirmed  by  his  own  signature,  in  the  secret  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  Crittenden  on  this  very 
subject,  which,  hitherto  unpublished  and  unnoticed 
on  the  catalogue,  has  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  archives  at  Washington.  This  tact  the  several 
confidential  letters  from  Crittenden  to  Washington, 
while  the  negotiation  was  going  on,  fully  make 
known.  And  in  this  fact  the  lung,  interesting  and 
confiding  reply  of  Washington,  toward  the  close  oT  the 
war,  as  fully  acknowledges.  And  in  this  very  fami- 
liar and  friendly  letter,  though  he  raises  doubts  about 
the  policy  of  such  movements,  as  tending  to  raise 
false  hopes  in  the  enemy,  and  thereby  induce  them  to 
prolong  the  contest,  yet  he  repeatedly  expresses  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  steadfastness  of  the  Vermont 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  wholly  exone- 
rates them  from  but  the  purest  and  most  patriotic 
motives.  If  Colonel  Stone  will  read  this  correspon- 
dence, a copy  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  he  will  be  convinced  of 
his  error,  unless,  as  we  fear,  he  is  a man,  who, 

- — “convinced  against  his  will, 

Is  of  ihe  same  '.pinion  still.’’ 

Montpelier,  Vt.  Oct.  1S34.  D.  P.  7’. 

POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  an  article  upon  the 
availability  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  expres- 
ses the  opinion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  no  such  man. 
To  that  paper,  “there  seem3  nothing  mori^  certain 
than  that  he  is  unavailable— that  he  lives  not  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. — that  never  by  any  possibilily 
can  lie  awaken  any  enthusiastic  support — that  it  is  to 
no  such  feeling  that  he  appeals  or  looks  for  advance 
merit — that  with  him -politics  is  truly  a game  and 
politicians  players — each  county  victory  a trick, 
each  state  triumph  a game,  and  the  presidency  a rub- 
ber.” 

The  editor  goes  on  to  laugh  at  the  pretences  got  up 
to  aid  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  pretensions,  and  particularly 
dwells  on  what  Ritchie,  Kendall  and  Slarnm  say 
about  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  “martyrdom  and  not  defeat” 
in  1840.  ‘.‘4  lie  truth  is  plain,”  says  ihe  Mercury, 

“that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  beaten — notoriously  and 
shockingly  beaten,  and  to  deny  itat  this  day  is  to 
utter  ridiculous  absurdities  and  :o  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  'rabid.”  Not  beaten!  Why  how  was  u 
in  New  Yoik,  where  Gen.  Jackson  had  established 


a party  influence  so  powerful  that  the  election  went 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836  by  default;  that  the  very 
next  election  after  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  taken  the 
chair  of  the  Old  Hero  at  Washington,  New  York 
broke  from  him  like  a wild  horse  from  an  unskilled 
rider,  and  never  returned  to  the  democratic  faith  till 
he,  “New  York’s  favorite  son,”  was'  expelled  from 
power?  His  own  state  opposed  his  administration 
from  first  to  last,  and  gave  a great  majority  against 
his  re-election.  Was  this  bribery  and  fraud  and 
pipe-laying?  It  looks  more  like  settled  and  consistent 
opposition,  if  not  aversion.” 

And  having  made  the  same  queries  and  the  same 
replies  with  regard  to  the  other  states  in  the  Union, 
the  editor  avers  that  to  make  such  an  imputation  “is 
to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  cor- 
rupted and  embruted  to  a degree  that  even  Trollope 
and  Dickens  never  laid  to  their  charge — it  Is  to  in- 
sult them  and  common  sense  in  one  breath.” 

The  Mercury  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
causes  which  sunk  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1840. 

“One  of  these  was  the  Florida  war,  which  was 
beyond  all. doubt  during  his  whole  Administration, 
the  most  miserable  farce  ever  enacted  under  the 
semblance  of  military  operations.  Another  was  the 
utter  and  most  disastrous  failure  of  the  ‘pet  bank 
system,’  of  which  he  had  the  unfortunate  reputation 
of  being  the  contriver.  Another  was  the  enormous 
defalcations  of  public  officers,  which  the  administra- 
tion seemed  to  have  no  means  of  finding  out  till  the 
rogues  themselves  were  ready  to  divulge  it  to  all  the 
world  by  absconding  with  their  booty.  Then  the 
troubles  on  the  Canada  frontier  and  at  the  northeast, 
for  apparent  lack  of  a little  forecast  and  decision, 
had  very  nearly  involved  the  country  in  a war  with 
England  under  all  the  shame  and  disadvantage 
of  having  been  the  unprovoked  aggressor.  And  while 
the  necessity  of  a settlement  with  England  was  be- 
coming more  sternly  pressing  every  day,. Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  administration  gave  us  four  years  of  inces- 
sant negotiation  without  advancing  one  spot  towards 
a result.  While  we  ever  sincerely  sympathized  with 
the  difficulties  by  which  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administra- 
tion was  surrounded,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  there  was  something  more  than  party  abuse  in 
the  charges  brought  against  him  on  these  several  ac- 
counts— a want  of  clear  headed  practical  energy;  a 
shrinking  from  responsibility;  a weak  watching  for 
popularity,  an  entire  ignorance  of  that  plain  fact  in 
popular  history,  that  daring  and  determination  are 
the  safest  elements  of  popularity,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple demand  of  their  chief  that  lie  should  lead,  not 
follow  them.” 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the 
“standing  army  humbug,”  when  he  neither  would 
discharge  its  author,  Ihe  secretary  of  war,  nor  yet 
endorse  his  plan,  the  Mercury  denounces  as  “a  predi- 
cament in  which  his  want  of  high  delermir.ation  in- 
volved him  ” The  editor  says  “his  friends  consider- 
ed it  weakness,  and  his  enemies  deemed  it  as  dishon- 
esty,” and  adds: 

“Even  the  gold  spoon  story  was  admirably  adapl- 
ed  to  slick  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  so  wide  was  his  repu- 
tation as  a courtier  and  a fashionable.” 

[..Ycio  York  Express. 

COL.  R.  M.  JOHNSON. 

The  Culonel  is  received  with  marked  distinction 
wherever  he  has  made  his  appearance  to  the  east- 
ward. 

At  Hartford.  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  arrived  at 
Hartford  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  reviewed  the 
troops  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Col.  Johnson  was  received 
at  the  City  Hall,  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  some 
of  the  other  city  officers.  He  Was  welcomed  to  the 
city,  in  a very  appropriate  speech  by  Mayor  Collins, 
to  which  he  replied  at  some  length.  The  citizens 
present  were  introduced  to  him,  after  which  he  set 
out,  with  several  of  the  city  officers,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, to  visit  the  several  public  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  left  for  Norwich  with  Gov.  Cleveland  on 
Saturday  morning. 

Visit  to  New  Haven.  At  the  request  of  the  De- 
mocratic General  Committee  of  New  Haven,  this 
gentleman  visited  that  city  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  remained  until  Friday  noon.  He  was  escorted 
from  Hurllord  by  the  National  Blues,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  depot  by  Ihe  committee,  and  the  Greys. 
From  thence,  the  line  moved  to  the  Exchange  Sa- 
loon, amid  the  cheers  of  thousands  who  were  anx- 
ious to  extend  a warm  hospitality  to  the  old  veteran, 
where  the  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Leverelt  Griswold,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  J. 
Stoddard,  and  A.  L.  Kidstori,  L>qs.  Hon.  It.  I.  In- 
gersoil,  chairman  of  the  committee,  introduced  the 
Colonel  to  the  audience,  in  an  appropriate  patriotic 
address,  and  ihe  old  hero  respon-ieJ  to  his  cordial 
welcome,  in  a warm  and  eloquent  manner,  \\  hieh 
drew  down  thunders  of  applause.  About  11  o’clock, 


he  was  escorted  to  his  lodgings,  at  the  Tontine, 
where  he  spent  the  night.  Coi.  Johnson  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
received  in  Connecticut — of  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  troops — and  the  pleasure  his  visit  afforded  him. 
He  gave  a short  and  pertinent  history  of  his  life — 
its  interesting  military  and  political  events — illus- 
trated with  many  amusing  anecdotes,  which  were 
received  with  unbounded  applause.  After  he  clos- 
ed, Governor  Cleveland  was  called,  and  responded 
in  a few  appropiate  remarks,  which  were  enthu- 
siastically recived  by  the  meeting. 

[JYeui  York  Plebeian. 

At  Boston.  The  Colonel  arrived  on  Friday, 
from  Worcester  and  was  escorted  from  the  Western 
Avenue  by  a deputation  of  his  friends — and  was 
welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  Edward  Cruft,  jr.,  to  which 
the  Colonel  replied  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The 
Mercantile  says,  he  was  then  escorted  by  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  Artillery  company,  arid  a cal- 
valcade  of  citizens,  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  United  States  Hotel.  In  the  evening  an  enter- 
tainment was  provided  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  the 
Colonel  was  present,  and  a considerable  number  of 
bis  political  friends  and  admirers  of  both  sexes. 

Colonel  Johnson  made  a humorous  speech  at  New 
Haven,  on  his  recent  visit  there,  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  shouts  by  both  parties.  He  observed  that  he 
had  been  a long  time  in  public  life — had  grown  gray 
in  the  public  service,  and  he  thought  he  needed  rest; 
and,  he  concluded,  with  a comical  leer  of  his  eye, 
“the  people  were  of  the  same  opinion  in  1840,  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  myself  retired  with  their  con- 
sent!” This' brought  forth  a loud  shout,  when  the 
colonel  remarked,  “Well,  I always  thought  they 
would  he  sorry  for  that,  and  if  they  ever  should  be, 
and  want  me  to  serve  them  again  in  any  capacity, 
why,  1 have  got  rested  now,  and  shan’t  refuse  them 
—but  if  they  don’t,  I shan’t  quarrel,  because  there 
are  some  bigger  men  in  the  country  than  Richard 
M.  Johnson.” 

“My  preferences  are  for  Mr.  Van  Buren;  but  Ido 
not  believe  that  it  detracts  from  any  man’s  demo- 
cracy to  prefer  Johnson,  and  I believe  the  colonel 
will  carry  the  western  states.”  So  said  Col.  Ben- 
ton in  a recent  speech  in  Missouri,  as  reported  in  the 
Osage  (Mo.)  Yeoman. 

LETTER  PROM  HENRY  CLAY. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay 
to  us,  in  reply  to  certain  interrogatories,  propounded 
by  us  in  a letter  dated  Aug.  22,  1843,  a copy  of  which 
we  insert  below.  [Lagrange  Herald. 

Lagrange,  Ga.  Hug.  22,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me,  though  a stranger,  to  pro- 
pound a few  important  questions  to  you,  relative  to 
your  present  views,  independent  of  what  they  may 
have  been  heretofore. 

I request  your  attention  particularly,  because  I 
have  contracted  for,  and  am  about  to  establish  a press 
&c.  and  contemplate  publishing  a newspaper  here,  to 
he  styled  “The  Lagrange  Herald.”  Likewise  a Clay 
Club  has  been  organized  consisting  of  a large  number 
of  our  citizens.  Besides,  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
editorial  department  will  devolve  upon  me  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  I desire  to  know  precisely  in  what 
manner  I am  to  meet  the  democracy  in  their  nume- 
rous modes  of  attack. 

Please  state  if  your  views  of-the  protective  policy 
of  1832  have  undergone  any  modification,  and  to  what 
extent?  And  would  you,  if  you  had  it  in  your  power, 
go  for  a bill  as  protective  in  its  principles,  as  the 
tariff  act  of  1832? 

Please  state  your  present  convictions,  with  respect 
to  a tariff?  What  the  extent  of  your  tariff  measures 
are,  &c.?  With  most  profound,  respect,  I am,  dear 
sir,,  your  obedient  servant.  F.  S.  BRONSON. 

Hon.  Ii.  Clay,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Ashland , 13tli  Sept.  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  favor,  addressing  some 
inquiries  to  me,  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  protecting 
Ajnerican  interests.  On  that  subject  I have  very  fre- 
quently publicly  expressed  my  sentiments,  within  the 
last  two  years.  In  the  senate  of  ihe  United  States, 
early  last  year,  I fully  expressed  my  views,  and  what 
I said  was  published.  About  the  same  time,  I com- 
municated them  in  the  answer  which  1 transmitted 
to  a letter,  addressed  to  me,  by  a committee  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  winch  was  also  published. 
I again  expressed  my  opinion,  in  reply  to  a letter 
which  1 received  from  a fellow  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, requesting  me  to  slaie  the  principles  of  the  whig 
party.  A statement  of  them,  as  understood  by  me, 
was  accordingly  made,  and  it  is  now  conspicuously 
published  at  the  head  of  many  newspapers.  The 
last  expression  of  my  opinion,  is  contained  in  a letter 
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which  I recently  addressed  to  Nashville,  and  of  which 
I now  tiansmit  you  a copy.  If  you  had  seen  these 
various  expressions  of  the  opinions  which  I hold  on 
the  subject  of  your  letter,  I presume  you  would  not 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  address  me. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  what  I conceive  to  he 
the  true  policy'of  the  U.  States,  in  respect  to  a tariff, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  In  conformity  with  the. prin- 
ciple announced  in  the  compromise  act,  I think,  that 
whatever  revenue  is  necessary  to  an  economical  and 
honest  administration  of  the  general  government, 
ought  to  be  derived  from  duties  imposed  on  foreign 
imports.  And  I believe  that  in  establishing  a tariff 
of  those  duties,  such  a discrimination  ought  to  be 
made  as'will  incidentally  afford  reasonable  protection 
to  our  national  interests. 

I think  there  is  no  danger  of  a high  tariff  being  ever 
established;  that  of  1828  was  eminently  deserving 
that  denomination.  I was  not  in  congress  when  it 
passed,  and  did  not  vote  for  it;  but,  with  its  history, 
and  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  it, 
I am  well  acquainted.  They  were  highly  discredita- 
ble to  American  legislation,  and  I hope  for  its  honor, 
will  never  be  again  repeated. 

After  my  return  to  congress  in  1831,  my  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  modification  and  reduction  to  the 
rates  of  duty  contained  in  the  act  of  1828. 

The  act  of  1832  greatly  reduced  and  modified  them, 
and  the  act  of  1833,  commonly  called  the  compromise 
act,  still  further  reduced  and  modified  them.  The 
act  which  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  1841,  which 
I supported,  was  confined  to  the  free  articles.  I had 
resigned  my  seat  in  the  senate  when  the  act  of  1842 
passed.  Generally,  the  duties  which  it  imposes  are 
lower  than  those  in  the  act  of  1832.  And,  without 
intending  to  express  any  opinion  upon  every  item  of 
this  last  tariff,  l would  say,  that  I think  the  provi- 
sions, in  the  main,  are  wise  and  proper.  If  there  be 
any  excesses  or  defects  in  it,  (of  which  I have  not 
the  moans  here  of  judging)  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

My  opinion,  that  there  is  no  danger  hereafter  of  a 
high  tariff,  is  founded  on  the  gratifying  fact,  that  our 
manufactures  have  now  taken  a deep  root.  In  their 
infancy,  they  needed  a greater  measure  of  protection; 
but,  as  lliey  grow  and  advance,  they  acquire  strength 
and  stability,  and,  consequently,  will  require  less 
protection.  Even  now,  some  branches  of  them  are 
able  to  maintain,  in  distant  markets,  successful  com- 
petition with  rival  foreign  manufactures. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  may  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
and  afford  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  ten- 
dering my  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  friend- 
ly feelings  and  sentiments  entertained  by  you  to- 
wards me,  I am  with  great  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient servai  t,  II.  CLAY. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Bronson. 


GEN.  DUFF  GREEN ‘S  MISSION. 


From  the  Boston  Post. 

As  we  have  published  at  length  Gen.  Green’s  let- 
ter, in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  his  mission  to 
London,  if  we  suffer  it  to  pass  without  remark,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  we  attach  to  it  more 
importance,  than,  in  our  opinion,  it  in  fact  possess- 
es. Our  readers  may  naturally  have  felt  some  cu- 
riosity to  see  it,  but  on  perusal  they  will  probably 
have  learned  little,  in  addition  to  what  they  knew 
before,  of  the  affairs  to  which  it  relates.  The  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Green’s  agency  in  the  matter  of  a reci- 
procity treaty,  was  in  fact  understood,  some'  months 
since,  substantially  as  he  relates  it.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  an  informal  ambassador,  at  bis  own  re- 
quest, and  after  he  had  communicated  to  the  presi- 
dent and  “several  influential  members  of  congress,” 
Lis  preliminary  and  unofficial  movements  in  refe- 
rence to  the  subject,  to  open  a negotiation  with  the 
British  government,  on  a question  more  important, 
as  far  as  lias  been  made  known,  than  any  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  regularly  accredited  minister. 
He  was  not  to  be  himself  the  negotiator,  but  merely 
to  arrange  with  the  British  government  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a special  mission,  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  having  refused  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  such  a mission  by  our  government. 

Mr.  Green  indeed  says  that  “the  project  of  a re- 
ciprocity treaty  did  not  'originate''’'  with  hun.  His 
account  of  the  matter  however,  shows  that  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  the  making,  or  assenting  to,  any  pro- 
position on  the  subject  by  any  one  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  had  its  origin  with  him.  He  says 
that  in  an  interview  between  himself  and  Lord  Ui- 
pon,  his  lordship  asked  Ins  opinion  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  making  a treaty,  on  terms  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
originating  the  project,  and  it  seems  Mr.  Green  did 
not  then  think  a treaty  necessary.  But  he  says,  that 
some  remarks  which  fell  from  Lord  iUpon,  and  his 


own  subsequent  reflection  induced  him  to  believe 
that  great  advantages  might  be  secured  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  by  a treaty  “and  I therefore  saw  Lord 
Aberdeen  upon  the  subject,  who  authorised  me  upon 
returning  to  the  United  States,  to  assure  the  presi- 
dent of  the  desire  of  this  government  to  make  such 
a treaty.”  This  proposal  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  from  this  statement,  was  properly 
speaking  the  origin  of  the  project,  though  the 
thought  may  have  been  first  suggested  by  Lord  Ri 
pon.  But  this  is  perhaps  not  material.  It  now  ap- 
pears on  the  express  authority  of  Mr.  Green,  as  had 
been  before  reported,  that  he  went  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  submitted  unofficially  the  proposal  of  such  a trea- 
ty— that  the  proposition  was  favorably  received  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  authorised  Mr.  Green  to  as- 
sure the  president  of  the  desire  of  the  British  go 
vernment  to  make  such  a treaty.  This  desire  was 
communicated,  with  Mr.  Green’s  reasons  in  favorof 
thq  project,  to  the  president  and  several  influential 
members  of  congress,  including,  doubtless,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn,- — it  was  deemed  best  for  reasons  not  stated, 
that  Ihe  negotiation  should  be  held  in  London,  and 
by  a special  mission — an  effort  was  made  through  a 
leading  democrat  and  a leading  whig,  whose  names 
are  not  given  by  Mr.  Green,  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion, which  “otoing  to  the  state  of  parlies  in  the  house, 
failed  in  committee,” — and  Mr.  Green  was  in  con- 
sequence authorised  by  the  president  (at  least,  such 
we  infer  to  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Green,  though  it 
is  stated  with  some  ambiguity)  to  explain  these  facts 
to  Sir  Robert  Pee),  and  to  assure  him  (hat  the  presi- 
dent was  desirous  of  adjusting  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries,  and  disposed  to  en- 
ter upon  negotiolions  for  that  purpose,  should  the 
British  government  send  commissioners  to  Washing- 
ton. The  result  of  his  mission  to  the  British  pre- 
mier is  not  expressly  stated,  but  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  it  failed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Green  from 
the  inability  of  Sir  Robert  to  obiain  the  support  of 
his  party,  in  favor  of  any  further  concession  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

Here  of  course  the  matter  ends;  instead  of  end- 
ing, as  it  of  course  must  have  ended,  in  a failure  of 
the  negotiation,  had  commissioners  been  appointed 
to  come  with  full  powers  to  form  a treaty  on  this 
subject  at  Washington  This  history  is  not  very 
specific  in  its  details,  and  as  we  have  remarked, 
does  not  add  much  to  our  previous  information,  but 
it  serves  to  give  an  authenticity  to  what,  with  most 
persons  rested  upon  the  authority  only  of  common 
report. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  dwell  further  upon  this 
project  of  settling  these  great  interests  or  rather 
these  questions  of  rivalry  between  opposing  inte- 
rests, by  reciprocity  trealies,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  rejected  in  England,  but  abandoned  by 
its  friends  in  this  country.  Whether  it  was  rejected 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  Mr. 
Green,  or  because  he  foresaw  from  the  inability  of 
the  friends  of  the  project,  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
for  the  proposed  special  mission,  or  from  other  in- 
formation, that  it  must  ultimately  be  rejected  in  tins 
country,  it  would  be  useless  at  present  to  inquire. 

Nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Green’s  doctrines  on  t he  subject  of 
free  trade,  in  their  application  either  *to  the  policy 
of  our  own  government  or  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Still  less  do  we  feci  inclined  to  enter  into  Mr. 
Green’s  discussion  with  Mr.  Leavitt  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  This  letter  gives  us  the  first  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Leavitt,  or  any  of  the  American  dele- 
gates of  the  World’s  Convention,  had  interested 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reciproci- 
ty treaty,  and  but  for  the  facl  that  Mr.  Green’s  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Leavitt  is  connected  in  his  lell.er  with  his 
account  of  his  political  negotiation  with  the  British 
government,  we  should  have  deemed  it  quite  super- 
fluous to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

LETT  El?  FROM  DUFF  GREEN. 
[correspondence  of  the  boston  post  ] 

31  Jcrmyn  street,  London,  Sept.  18,  Jb43. 

Some  person  has  forwarded  to  me  the  “Emancipa- 
tor,” of  the  31st  August.  1 am  enabled  lo  identify 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  because  he  made  similar  declara- 
tions m a speech  at  the  “Crown  and  Anchor”  in  tins 
city;  but  if  Mr.  Leavitt,  one  of  the  delegates  lo  the 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  were  not  the  agent  or  or- 
gan ofthe  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  proceedings  and  objects  of 
that  sooiely,  and  the  bearing  winch  they  may  have 
on  the  rights  and  interests  ol  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  deserve  tiie  most  serious  consideration,  I 
should  leave  Mr.  Leavilt  as  1 have  left  others,  unno- 
ticed. 1 will  not  now  follow  his  example;  1 will  not 
bandy  epithets.  He  says,  “I  bciicve  it  has  devolved 
upon  me,  to  keep  the  country  advised  eonoc i uing  this 
(reciprocity)  Treaty  project,  by  which  both  the  ag- 


ricultural and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  free 
States  are  to  be  sacrificed  together  to  the  grasping 
cupidity  of  the  slaveholders,  and  the  glory  of  the 
John  Tyler  administration,  as  Mr.-  Caleb  Cushing 
called  it.  It  shall  not  be  mv  fault  if  this  plot  suc° 
needs.  Recent  developements  show  that  it  is  by  no 
means  abandoned.”  He  then  briefly  reviews  so  much 
of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  28th 
of  July  as  refers  to  the  American  trade;  and  after 
some  speculation  upnn  the  positian  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  says,  “On  the  other  hand,  a portion  of  his  party 
are  evidently  endeavoring  to  create  the  impression 
in  England  that  all  these  advantages  may  be  gained 
by  concessions  that  shall  not  involve  any  relaxation 
ofthe  corn  laws.  In  other  words,  Gen.  Duff  Green’s 
scheme  is  still  kept  on  the  docket,  to  be  taken  up  if 
circumstances  should  favor.”  He  then  quotes  from 
the  London  Morning  Herald  as  follows,  “Wheat  is  a 
very  minor  article  in  the  exportable  agricultural  pro- 
duce ofthe  U.  States.  What  these  men  of  commerce 
want  are  greater  facilities  for’the  export  of  cotton 
tobacco,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  agricultural  ar- 
ticles in  which  Europe  cannot  rival  them,  and  if  Lord 
John  Russell  will  consult,  with  Gen.  Duff  Green, 
now  in  London,  who  represents  those  men  of  com- 
merce, ho  will  discoverthatan  alteration  inourcorn 
laws  is  not  so  indispensable  a concession  on  our  part, 
to  procure  the  reduction  of  the  present  high  Ameri- 
can tariff.”  Mr.  Leavitt  then  proceeds,  “This  is  to 
be  the  argument,  and  by  dint  of  assertion  and  repe- 
tition, the  public  mind  of  both  countries  is  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  wheat  is  a very  minor  article  in 
the  exportable  agricultural  produce  of  the  United 
States.  Very  likely  some  such  notion  may  be  incor- 
porated into  President  Tyler’s  annual  message.  I 
ask  the  people  of  the  northwest,  to  watch  and  see 
what  class  of  public  men  fall  in  with  this  cry,  and 
then  to  see  who  will  contradict  and  confute  it.  The 
humbuggery  of  the  affair  becomes  too  gross  when 
Gen.  Green  and  the  London  Herald  include  hemp 
and  flax  among  the  articles  of  exports  for  which  the 
men  of  commerce  in  America  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining increased  facilities,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  we  import  hemp  for  our  navy.  The  truth  is, 
this  is  a scheme  of  the  slaveholders;  and  the  Land- 
ocracy of  England  are  willing  to  favor  the  idea  that 
free  labor  on  land  hold  in  fee  simple  cannot  raise 
anything  to  export.”  He  then  quotesan  extract  from 
an  article  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a remark 
of  Lord  Monteagle’s,  and  concludes,  “Is  there  then 
any  agricultural  interest  of  the  northwest  which  is 
worthy  of  the  care  of  our  own  government?  That  is 
the  question.  If  there  is,  let  the  people  of  the 
northwest  look  to  it.  On  another  occasion  I intend 
to  show  how  the  influence  <3T  the  British  tory  parly 
is  to  be  brought  lo  bear  upon  this  question  in  refer- 
ence to  our  next  Presidential  election.  The  evidence 
will  command  attention  when  it  is  presented.” 
Before  I proceed  to  speak  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
Leavitt  and  ins  associates  have  been  acting  here,  and 
of  the  influence  which  it  is  to  be  feared  their  treason- 
able purposes  will  have  on  the  future  destinies  of  the 
United  States  and  ofthe  world,  it  may  be  proper  first 
to  explain  the  relation  which  I myself  bear  to  the 
question  of  a treaty  of  reciprocity.  Before  visiting 
Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  1 obtained  from  Mr. 
John  C.  Rives  the  printer,  a copy  of  the  census  of 
the  United  States,  then  in.  course  of  publication.  Up- 
on reaching  London,  I prepared  and  published  a se- 
ries of  essays  upon  the  subject  of  the  character, 
credit,  and  resources  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  census,  with  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  public  affairs,  enabled 
me  to  imparl  an  interest  to  these  letters  which  ar- 
| rested  public  attention,  and  led  to  my  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence 
! here,  where  so  many  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subjects  discussed.  From  London  1 went  to  Paris, 
where  I found  our  minister,  General  Cass,  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Q lintuple  Treaty.  I there 
prepared  and  published  in  the  “Journal  du  Com- 
merce” another  series  of  letters,  bearing  upon  that 
subject,  which,  I may  venture  to  say,  were  not  with- 
out their  influence.  Here,  too,  I became  acquainted 
with  gentlemen  of  great  influence  and  respectability, 
and  among  others,  with  an  enlightened  and  distin- 
guished British  statesman,  intimately  connected  with 
the  present  government,  and  to  whose  kindness  I was 
indebted,  for  letters  to  several  persons  in  London. — 
Upon  returning  to  this  place,  I was  requested  by  the 
editor  of  the  ‘ Times”  to  prepare  a series  of  arti- 
cles for  that  paper,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  de- 
sired Mr.  MacGregor  of  the  Board  of  Tra  le  to  pre- 
pare a report  upon  the  American  trade,  that  gentle- 
man requested  me  lo  furnish  him  sundry  details 
which  1 was  enabled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  having 
in  my  possession  the  returns  of  the  census  of  184U. 
My  letter  Lo  Mr.  iVlaeGiegor,  tog.  (her  with  Hie  me- 
morandum and  tables  which  1 had  prepared  at  his 
request,  were  submitted  by  him  to  Lir  Robert  Peel, 
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and  by  him  to  his  colleagues.  This  led  to  an  inter- 
view between  myself  and  Lord  E.ipon,  in  which  he 
asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
a treaty,  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  with  the  United 
States.  My  reply  was,  that  I did  not  conceive  that 
a treaty  was  at  all  necessary.  That  I believed  free 
trade  principles  to  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  restrictive  system  would  soon 
die  a natural  death.  Some  remarks  which  fell  from 
Lord  Ripon,  and  my  own  subsequent  reflection,  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  great  advantages  might  be 
secured  to  the  United  States  by  a treaty,  and  1 there- 
fore saw  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  subject,  w'ho  au- 
thorised me,  upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  to 
assure  the  President  of  the  desire  of  this  government 
to  make  such  a treaty.  I asked  Lord  Aberdeen  what 
he  meant  by  reciprocity.  He  said  that  as  the  head 
of  the  foreign  office,  the  appointment  of  the  person 
to  make  the  treaty  would  devolve  on  him,  but  that 
the  details  would  be  prepard  at  the  Board  of  Tradd, 
and  for  these  he  referred  me  to  Lord  Ripon,  who 
being  absent,  I saw  Mr.  MacGregor,  whose  views 
were  given  to  me  very  much  in  detail.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  United  States,  I did  communicate  with  the 
President,  and  with  several  influential  members  of 
Congress.  For  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  detail, 
it  was  deemed  best  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
held  in  London,  and  an  effort  was  made  through  a 
leading  democrat  and  a leading  whig,  to  obtain  an 
appropriation,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  House,  failed  in  committee.  Being  about  to 
return  to  London  in  May  last,  I saw  the  President, 
and  requested  his  permission  to  explain  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  these  facts,  with  a further  permission  to  give  an 
assurance  that  he,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  desirous  of  adjusting  all  questions  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  so  as  to  place  their  relations 
upon  the  most  favorable  basis,  and  disposed  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  that  purpose  should  this-go- 
vernment  send  commissioners  to  Washington,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  as 
before  stated,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, had  now  become  indispensable.  The  Cana- 
da corn  bill  was  under  discussion  when  I reached 
London,  and  parties  were  very  much  excited  in  re- 
lation thereto.  The  Carlton  Club,  which  regulates 
the  action  of  the  tory  party,  were  debating  the  pro- 
priety of  denouncing  ministers.  Had  they  decided 
against  the  bill,  it  would  have  been  rejected.  Had 
the  bill  been  rejected,  ministers  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resign.  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  a large  meet- 
ing of  his  prominent  friends  at  his  own  house,  and 
with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  them  to  sustain 
the  bill.  What  pledges  or  arrangements  were  here 
given  or  made  have  not  transpired.  This,  however, 
is  known — the  bill  was  passed.  The  tones  are  yet 
in  power— and  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  that  they 
are  not  disposed  to  make  any  further  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  American  corn. 

T have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  this  explanation 
to  show  that  the  project  of  a reciprocity  treaty  did 
not  originate  with  me — that  my  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject had  resulted  from  the  part  which,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  1 have  taken  in  vindicating  the  charac- 
ter, credit,  and  honor  of  my  country — -that  I have  ob- 
truded myself  unasked,  upon  the  notice  of  this  gov- 
ernment—and  that  it  may  ' be  seen  that  1 have  not 
attempted  to  represent  or  to  prejudice  any  particular 
interest,  or  any  particular  section.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Leavitt  and  his  associates  is,  to  charge  that  I 
am  the  representative  of  the  slaveholders.  That  one 
object  is,  to  secure  particular  advantages  tor  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  grain-growing  interests  of  the 
northwest,  and  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Leavitt  will 
attempt  to  show  that  my  purpose  is  to  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  tory  party  to  bear  on  this  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  our  next  presidential  election. 

His  words  are,  “Is  there  then  any  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  northwest  which  is  worthy  the  care  of 
our  own  government?  That  is  the  question.  If  there 
is,  let  the  people  of  the  northwest  look  to  it.  On  an- 
other occasion  I intend  to  show  how  the  influence  of 
the  British  tory  party  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  question,  in  reference  to  our  next  presidential 
election.  The  evidence  will  command  attention 
when  it  is  presented.” 

Before  I explain  the  relation  which  the  “British 
tory  party,”  has  to  parties  in  the  United  Stale — arid 
especially  the  abolition  party — it  may  be  proper  to 
say  something  of  the  relation  of  parties  here  to  each 
other.  England  has  a redundant  population,  starving 
for  want  ol  employment.  Her  insular  position  and 
command  of  the  ocean  enabled  her  during  the  lute 
war  to  protect  her  manufactories,  while  those  of  the 
continent  were  destroyed  by  invading  unices.  It 
was  thus  that  she  maintained  her  commerce,  and  mul- 
tiplied her  resources.  With  peace,  however,  came 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  continental  states — -who  had 
been  thegieat  consumers — became  rival  manufactu- 
rers. She  soon  saw  the  necessity  for  opening  her 


markets  to  supply  the  place  of  those  she  had  lost, 
and  her  statesmen  and  political  economists,  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  turned  their  attention  to  America,  to  Africa, 
and  to  Asia.  Up  to  this  time  the  British  system  had 
been  a system  of  monopolies.  So  long  as  they  could 
levy  upon  other  nations,  in  the  shape  of  profits  upon 
their  manufactures,  the  contributions  which  their  sys- 
tem distributed  among  themselves,  the  result  was  a 
continued  inflowing  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  But 
when  the  foreign  market  was  closed  to  foreign  compe- 
tition, those  who  were  no  longer  able  to  derive  the  same 
profits  on  their  labor,  resisted  the  payment  of  those 
contributions,  which  are  demanded  by  the  aristocra- 
cy as  the  means  of  keeping  up  their  position  in  society. 
A powerful  and  influential  body  arrayed  themselves 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  Mr.  Hume  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a committee,  who  made  an  able  re- 
port, embodying  a mass  of  information,  and  recom- 
mending an  abrogation  of  the  monopolies  in  corn, 
sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  and  a modification  of  the  other 
custom  duties  in  reference  to  revenue  alone.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  report  would  induce  the  whigs,  then 
in  power,  to  declare  for  free  trade.  But  nothing  be- 
ing said  upon  the  subject  in  the  Queen’s  speech,  Mr. 
Flume  called  a meeting  of  the  liberal  and  free  trade 
members  of  parliament,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1841,  where  the  following  resolutions  were«adopted, 
and  received  the  approbation  and  signatures  of  T20 
members  of  parliament,  all  supporters  of  the  whig 
ministry: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  held  at  the  Thatched  house  tavern,  St. 
James’s  street,  on  the  20lh  of  February,  1841,  Jo- 
seph Flume,  esq.  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolutions  were  agreed  to: 

“Moved  by  the  right  hon.  Edward  Ellice,  M.  P., 
and  seconded  by  Peter  Ainsworth,  esq.  M.  P. 

“First  resolution.—' That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  consisting  of  members  representing  many  of 
the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing" 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  pre- 
sent restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  the  commercial 
code  of  the  British  empire  and  its  dependencies,  and 
the  operation  of  the  existing  tarifl'of  import  duties, 
present  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  the  trade  of  this  country. 

“Moved  by  Janies  Morrison,  esq.,  M.  P.,  and  se- 
conded by  Archibald  Hastie,  esq.,  M.  P. 

Second. — That  the  report  of  the  commi'tec  of  last 
session  on  import  duties,  has  strengthened  the  opin- 
ions previously  entertained,  with  reference  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  restrictive  system;  and  has  shown 
that  besides  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  for  revenue 
purposes,  they  are  charged  an  enhanced  price  upon 
many  necessary  articles  of  consumption,  beyond  that 
paid  by  the  people  of  foreign  countries:  and  that  en- 
couragement is  thereby  given  to  the  establishment  of 
rival  manufacturing  interests  abroad. 

“Moved  by  Edward  Strutt,  esq.,  M.  P.  and  secon- 
ded by  Robert  Hutton,  esq.  P.  M. 

“Third. — that  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  per  centage  to  the  existing  taxes,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  the  amount  of  revenue  has 
decreased,  whilst  during  the  same  period,  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  the  public  expenditure-^—  that 
to  meet  this  deficiency  one  of  the  following  alterna- 
tives becomes  necessary,  either  to  raise  money  by 
way  of  loan  or  new  taxes,  or  to  increase  the  revenue 
by  a revision  of  import  duties.  By  the  former  course 
trade  will  be  impeded, and  the  burdens  of  the  people 
augmented — by  the  latter,  commerce  will  be  extend- 
ed, and  the  comforts  of  the  people  increased: — there- 
fore it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  wants 
of  the  consumer,  will  best  be  met  by  a general  re- 
vision of  the  duties  on  imports. 

“Moved  by  Benjamin  Hawes,  jr.  esq.,  M.  P.,  and 
seconded  by  Thomas  Thornely,  esq.  M.  P. 

“ Fourth . — That  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  sign- 
ed by  the  chairman,  be  transmitted  to  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne. 

“Moved  by  Henry  Warburton,  esq.  M.  P.  and  se- 
conded by  Robert  iSleuart,  esq.  M.  P. 

“Fifth. — That  a committee  be  appointed,  to  super- 
intend the  printingandclrculation  of  these  resolutions, 
to  invite  the  co-operations  of  members  of  parliament 
of  all  parties,  to  call  meetings,  to  report  from  time 
to  time:  and,  generally,  to  further  the  objects  of  this 
meeting. 

“Moved  by  the  right  hon.  Edward  Ellice,  M.  P., 
and  seconded  by  William  Ewart,  esq.  M.  P. 

“Sixth. — -That  the  committee  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, — 
Joseph  Hume,  esq  , M.  P.;  Mark  Philips,  esq.,  M.  P., 
Edward  Strutt,  esq..  M.  P..  hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M. 
P.,  Tin' mas  Thornely, . esq.,  M.  P.,  and  Benjamin 
Ha wts,  j r.  esq.,  M.  P. 

“JOSEPH  HUME,  chairman .” 

The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the  whig 
ministers,  instead  of  adopting  the  recommendations 


of  the  report  of  the  customs’  committee,  introduced 
propositions  for  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign  sugur 
and  a fixed  duty  on  corn.  The  consequence  was, 
that  many  of  the  liberal  and  free  trade  members  be- 
came disgusted;  the  want-of-confidence  resolutions 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Pq,el,  prevailed,  and  the 
ministers  were  compelled  to  resign.  In  vain  did  the 
whigs  appeal  to  the  liberal  and  free  trade  districts. 
They  had  failed  to  meet  the  public  wishes,  and  many 
liberals  and  free  traders  voted  with  the  lories,  under 
a belief  that  they  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  a change; 
a majority  of  ninety,  tory  members  was  returned  to 
the  present  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tariff,  making  very  important 
modifications  in  favor  of  free  trade — inched,  going, 
far  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have  been  expected 
of  whig  ministers — is  the  fruit  of  this  political  revo- 
lution. Whig  ministers  were  overthrown  because 
they  were  too  late  in  being  converted,  and  when  so, 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  favor  of  free  trade.  But 
such  has  been  the  force  of  the  movement,  as  to  alarm 
many  of  the  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  arrest  his  further  progress  in  that 
direction.  And  the  demonstrations  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  especially  against  the  corn  laws,  are  such 
as  to  induce  a belief  that  the  whigs  may  again  come 
into  power,  if  they  can  secure  the  cordial  support  of 
the  liberal  and  free  trade  party.  Hence  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  consolidate  all  these  interests, 
with  a view'  to  give  power  to  the  whigs  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  free  and  unrestricted  commerce 
to  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Ror 
bert  Peel  finds  himself  compelled  to  conciliate  the 
different  interests  of  which  his  party  is  composed, 
and  especially  the  colonial  and  fanatical  interests, 
the  bearing  of  which  upon  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  1 now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss. 

In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  corn 
laws,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said — “I  am  sure  no 
man  laments  more  than  I do  that  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures should  be  at  all  depressed;  but  I believe  if 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed  to-morrow,  not  a yard 
of  cloth,  or  a pound  of  iron  more  would  be  sold  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world,  over  which  this 
country  did  exercise  a control.  My  lords,  the  great- 
est number  of  European  nations,  and  of  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  have  adopted  measures  for  the  encour- 
agement of  home  manufactures.  These  measures 
were  not,  as  stated  by  some,  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  English  corn  laws:  they  are  attributable  to  the 
example  ofthis  country.  They  had  their  rise  in  the 
spectacle  which  this  country  exhibited  during  the 
late  war,  and  in  the  great  and  noble  exertions  by 
which  their  power  and  strength  were  displayed  on 
every  occasion.  Those  who  conlemplated  these  ex- 
ertions, as  well  as  those  who  were  relieved  and  as- 
sisted by  them,  thought  they  might  as  well  follow 
the  example  of  our  power,  of  our  industry,  and  our 
system  of  commerce.  They  have  followed  our  ex- 
ample, and  have  established  amongst  themselves 
manufactures,  and  given  a stimulus  to  their  com- 
merce.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  Toryism  personified. 
Here  is  the  essence  of  his  political  and  commercial 
creed.  I will" not  controvert  the  truth  of  his  positions 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
notiiing  could  be  more  erroneous  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  us.  Instead  of  following  the  example  of  England, 
and  establishing  manufactures  b cause  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  her  prosperity  during  the  late  war,  her 
aggressions  upon  our  commerce  compelled  us  to  de- 
clare war  against  her,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  given  to  manufactures  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  that  war  and  not  of  tier  example.  First, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  thereby,  and 
next,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  necessarily  incur- 
red in  the  vindication  of  our  rights.  That  debt  is 
now  paid,  and  the  necessity  for  high  duties  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  our  interest  to  bean  agricultural  rather 
than  a manufacturing  people,  and  could  we  find  a 
sale  for  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  our  labor 
and  capital  would  take  that  direction.  The  land  in 
England  is  not  capable  of  giving  employment  to  her 
redundant  population.  They  must  be  employed  in 
manufactures,  or  be  fed  upon  charity.  We  could 
raise  in  great  abundance,  and  to  spare,  that  which 
they  want — they  could  produce  in  great  abundance 
and  to  spare,  that  which  we  need.  Why  should  we 
not  be  permitted  to  exchange  upon  terms  of  reci- 
procal advantage?  The  argument  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is,  that  all  other  nations  of  the  world, 
not  under  British  control , having  a surplus  agricultu- 
ral produce,  have  likewise  a surplus  of  manufactures, 
arid  that  therefore  a repeal  of  British  duties  would 
not  enable  them  to  sell  a pound  of  iron  or  a yard  of 
cloth  more  in  any  oilier  country  not  thus  subject  to 
British  legislation.  This  is  a declaration,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  believes,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire  depends  upon  the  extension  and 
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perpetration  of  her  Colonial  System,  and  that  all  the 
measures  of  the  British  government  should  be  taken 
in  reference  to  enlarging  the  power  of  the  colonies  to 

consume,  til.-  manufacture.-  ,.f  the  mother  country,  and 
around  this  opinion  the  monopolists  and  privileged 

Y^icn  I read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  able  speech  intro- 
ducing Ids  new  tariff,  looking  to  the  peculiar  reia- 

country,  arid  especially  after  my  conversations  with 
ministers  upon  tiic  subject  of  a treaty,  1 was  induced 
to  hope,  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  so  far  as  the  products  of 
their  respective  labor  is  concerned,  might  be  placed 
in  very  much  the  same  footing  as  those  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  Is  there  any  sub- 
stantial reason  why  it  should  not  be  done?  Would 
not  such  an  arrangement  promote  the  interests  of 
both?  If  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  so,  and  it  is 
not  done,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  refusal  to 
do  so — some  ulterior  expectation.  Let  us  see  what 
this  is. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  tells  us,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  British  manufactures  depends  upon  the 
legislative  control  of  Great  Britain — or  in  other 
words,  that  the  prosperity  of  England  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  British  Parliament  to  compel  other 
nations  to  consume  her  manufactures.  Where  does 
she  possess  sucli  power?  In  her  colonies  and  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  amount  of  such 
consumption  depends  upon  the  extent  of  population, 
and  their  ability  to  pay.  The  wealth  of  the  East 
Indies  has  been  exhausted.  Their  ability  to  pay  for 
British  manufactures  depends  upon  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  products  of  their  labor  can  be 
exchanged  therefor.  If  the  .East  Indian  could  pro- 
duce cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  cheaper  than  they 
are  produced  in  the  United  Slates,  Cuba,  and  Brazil, 
then  the  British  manufacturer  could  exchange  his 
manufactures  therefor,  at  a price  that  would  bring 
these  articles,  from  India,  into  the  European  market, 
to  the  exclusion  of  American  grown  cotfon,  coffee, 
rice,  and  sugar,  and  by  giving  employment  to  her 
hundred  millions  of  East  India  subjects,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  consume  British  manufactures,  ac- 
complish the  restoration  of  British  prosperity.  But 
this  cannot  be  done.  And  why  nol?  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  debate  on  the  sugar  duties  said,  “he  must  say 
that  he  had  his  doubts  if  a colony  in  which  slavery 
had  been  abolished  by  law  could  at  present  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  a district  in  which  the 
system  continues  to  exist.” 

Lord  Stanley  in  the  same  debate  said,  that  on  62 
sugar  estates,  from  first  January  to  October,  1841, 
the  actual  loss  to  the  proprietors,  was  $874  000,  and 
to  December,  $988,000,  on  an  outlay  of  $1,250,000. 
And  again,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  effect  of  emancipation,  said  that  an  estate  which 
before  had  given  a clear  profit  of  £10.000  was  now 
cultivated  at  a loss  of  upwards  of  <£3,000.  And 
Lord  Brougham’s  bill,  which  has  just  become  a law, 
was  advocated  by  himself  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
expressly  upon  Ihe  ground  that,  having  destroyed  the 
value  of  West  India  properly  by  an  emancipation, 
the  British  parliament  were  bound,  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  West  India  proprietors,  to  abolish  slavery 
elsewhere.  I cannot  give  a more  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  British  philanthropy,  than  that  this  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Lord.  Brougham  and  sustained  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  party,  and  the  purpose  of  which 
professes  to  be  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  takes  care  to  provide,  that  although  Bri- 
tish subjects  are  forbidden  to  hold  slaves,  such  as  now 
are  or  may  hereafter  become  owners,  may  sell  them 
and  put  Ihe  price  in  their  pockets. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  tory  policy  is  to  depend 
upon  the  colonies  for  a consumption  of  British  man- 
ufactures, and  that  the  only  obstacle  is  the  inability 
of  their  East  India  subjects  to  raise  cotton,  sugar,  and 
coffee  in  competition  with  slave  labor.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  the  debate  from  which  I have  already  quoted, 
by  way  of  urging  parliament  to  continue  the  duty 
upon  sugar  a little  longer,  said, 

“It  was  impossible  to  look  to  the  discussions  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  northern  and  southern  slates,  with- 
out seeing  that  slavery  in  that  nation  stood  on  a pre- 
carious footing.  Some  from  humane  and  benevolent 
motives — some  on  account  of  interested  fears — begin 
to  look  at  the  great  example  we  have  set,  and  also 
begin  to  look  at  the  conscquehces  which  may  result 
from  that  example  nearer  home.” 

Now  from  whence  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  derive  his 
information?  Lewis  Tappan  in  a speech  in  the  Anti- 
slavery converilion,  has  said,  “In  a conversation  I 
had  with  John  Q.  Adams  upon  that  subject,  he  said, 
1 deem  it  the  duly  of  Great  Britain  as  a Christian 
nation  to  tell  the  Texians  that  slavery  must  be  abo- 
lished,— that  it  shall  not  bo  planted  there,  after  all 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to 


abolish  it  all  over  the  world.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  will,  he  said,  be  a leading  topic  next  session, 
but  1 will  oppose  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  talent  that 
God  has  given  me.  If  slavery  is  abolished  in  Texas, 
it  mil. st  speedily  fall  throughout  America,  ami  n hen 
it  falls  in  America  it  w ill  expire  throughout  chri  I n- 
dom.” 

The  same  Mr.  Tappan,  by  way  of  giving  grerfci 
force  to  his  invocation,  said: 

“We  baie  been  taught,  that  there  is  nobility  iu 
nature  as  well  as  in  birth;  and  it.  is  to  that  nobility 
that  I appeal,  when  1 invoke  the  British  nation  toaid 
us  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  the  American 
continent.” 

And  Mr.  Leavitt  himself,  in  reference  to  a re- 
solution calling  upon  all  Christian  governments  to 
unite  their  influences  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas, 
said: 

“He  had  feelings  in  reference  to  this  subject,  since 
he  came  to  this  country,  which  he  never  had  before, 
at  the  idea,  that  there  should  be  a state  of  war  again 
between  England  and  America;  but  this  he  did  know, 
that  the  slaveholders  of  the  United  States  had  long 
since  deliberately  and  definitely  resolved  to  bring 
about  a state  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  for 
the  benefit  of  slavery.” 

I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  at  the  present 
moment  to  multiply  quotations  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Leavitt  and  his  co-conspirators;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  Lord 
Aberdeen  who  gave  assurances  not  only  to  that  com- 
mittee, but  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the  house  of  lords 
that  the  influence  of  the  British  government  will  be 
exerted  to  accomplish  their  wishes.  And  yet  Mr. 
Leavitt,  who  is  guilty  of  playing  such  a part — who 
has  thus  invoked  the  aid  of  this  tory  government— has 
the  impudence  to  charge  that  the  influence  of  the  tory 
party  in  England  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
next  presidential  election,  and  endeavors  to  create  an 
impression  that  the  influence  is  to  be  exerted  in  favor 
of  the  democratic  candidate. 

To  give  color  to  the  charge,  that  the  interests  of 
the  northwestern  states  are  to  be  sacrificed  by  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholding  states, 
he  quotes  a paragraph  from  the  London  Herald,  in 
which  that  paper  refers  to  me  as  authority,  and  adds, 
“the  humbug  of  the  affair  becomes  too  gross,  when 
General  Green  and  the  London  Herald  include  hemp 
and  flax  among  articles  of  export  (or  which  the  men 
of  commerce  in  America  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
increased  facilities,  when  it  is  known  that  we  import 
hemp  even  for  our  own  navy.” 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  is  a gentleman — a tory, 
and  favorable  to  free  trade,  except  in  corn.  He  did 
me  the  honor  to  call  on  me,  and  we  had  several  con- 
versations', not  only  as  to  the  articles  to  be  affected 
by  a reduction  of  duties,  but  as  to  what  articles 
could,  under  a system  of  free  trade,  be  supplied  by 
the  United  Stales.  I gave  it  as  my  opinion;  that  in 
progress  of  time,  when  the  rich  lands  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  other  northwestern  states, 
are  brought  into  cultivation,  hemp,  flax,  and  sheep’s 
wool  will  become  important  items  of  our  export 
trade.  I knew  that  we  are  now  importing  hemp,  1 
knew,  also,  that  there  is  little  or  no  duty  on  hemp  in 
England.  It  was  named  not  as  an  item  prohibited 
by  a high  duty,  but  as  an  item  of  great  consumption 
in  England,  and  which,  in  progress  of  time,  may  be 
supplied  from  the  United  States;  and  to  show  that 
in  truth  such  is  the  variety  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
and  such  the  energy,  industry  and  resources  of  our 
people,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  look  to 
us  for  supplies,  at  least  so  far  as  will  enable  us  to 
pay  for  such  of  her  manufactures,  as  under  a wise 
free  trade  system,  it  will  be  our  interest  to  receive 
from  her  in  exchange  therefor.  In  reply  to  his  sug- 
gestion that,  after  the  passage  of  the  Canada  corn 
bill,  no  further  reduction  could  be  made  on  the  duty 
on  corn,  I remarked,  that  the  effects  of  that  bill 
would  be  to  enable  the  northwestern  states  to  supply 
the  British  market  to  the  exclusion  of  continental 
wheat,  and  that  under  these  circumstances,  although 
I could  see  no  good  reason  why  American  wheat 
consumed  in  England  should  pass  through  and  pay  a 
duty  of  three  shillings  in  Canada,  or  be  ground  in 
Canada,  when  British  mills  are  idle  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, 1 did  not  believe  that  the  corn  laws  would 
constitute  any  substantial  difficulty  in  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries.  And 
upon  this  conversation,  I presume  the  paragraph  in 
question  was  written.  Except  this,  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  publication. 

Mr.  Leavitt  would  persuade  the  people  of  the 
northwestern  states,  that  the  project  of  a reciprocity 
treaty  “is  a scheme  of  the  slaveholders,”  that  “the 
landed  interest  in  England  are  willing  to  favor  the 
idea  that  free  labor  on  land  held  in  fee  simple  cannot 
raise  any  thing  to  export,”  and  that  the  tory  party  in 
England  are  to  interfere  in  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion— against  the  abolitionists  of  course,  or  else  Mr. 


Leavitt  and  his  friends;  who  had  made  such  pathetic 
appeals  to  them  for  their  aid,  who  had  admonished 
them  that  the  purpose  of  the  slaveholders  is.  war 

nothing  lc  ,.■>  th  ,n  war  and  insinuated,  yea  more  than 
i i! - 1 r : ■ lat t 1,  that  in  case  of  such  a war,  they,  Mr.  Lea- 
vitt and  his  co- conspirators,  will  bo  on  the  side  of 
England;  who  can  doubt  that  they  will  he  so — if  !hey 

Now  what  have  these  lories  done,  to  justify  this 
charge  of  hostility  against  the  north  western  states? 

Their  wheat  coming  to  England  through  Canada 
pays  Jj ut  four  shillings  per  quarter,  fixed  duty.,  where- 
as wheat  coming  from  the  southern  states,  or  any 
oilier  part  of  the  world,  pays,  under  the  sliding  scale; 
the  lowest  rate  of  which,  this  year,  was  fourteen 
shillings. 

But  it  seems  that  the  editor  of  the  Herald  has  said 
that  wheat  is  but  a minor  article  in  the  exportable 
agricultural  products  ot  the  United  States,  and  the 
remark  was  made  in  reference  to  the  demand  for 
foreign  wheat  in  England,  and  not  in  reference  to  its 
product  in  America.  The  whole  amount  taken  out 
of  bond  this  year  1 believe  isabout  500,000  quarters, 
equal  to  4,000,000  bushels,  worth  to  the  producer  in 
the  western  states  about  $2,000,000,  or  at  most 
$3,000,000,  and  the  average  in  a series  of  years  does 
not  exceed  1,500,000  quarters.  If,  in  addition  to 
wheat,  the  western  formers  could  import  inlo  this 
country  their  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  hemp,  wool, 
flax,  butler,  cheese,  and  many  other  articles  which 
an  active  commerce  would  bring  into  use,  would  it 
not  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  their  exports,  and 
would  they  have  cause  to  complain  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  secured  this  lo  (hem  because  it  leaves 
their  wheat,  imported  through  Canada,  subject  to  a 
fixed  duly  of  four  shillings,  all  other  wheat  paying  a 
duty  of  fourteen  shillings  a quarter? 

1 have  said  that  I would  not  have  noticed  Mr. 
Leavitt’s  statements  were  he  not  the  agent  of  the 
Abolition  society.  I have  obtained  a mass  of  interest- 
ing facts  and  documents  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  I too  will  have  something  to  say  to  the 
American  people.  That  there  are  many  pious,  phil- 
anthropic peisons  belonging  to  these  societies,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  Ido  not  dispute, 
but  it  is  now  of  easy  demonstration,  that  sympathy 
for  the  black  man  is  but  a pretence  for  plundering 
and  oppressing  the  white,  and  that  that  which  is  most 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  American  Abolition  so- 
ciety is,  that  acting  upon  publie  opinion  in  England, 
they  may  induce  this  government  to  persevere  in  a 
system-of  measures  having  for  their  object  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  their  East 
India  subjects  for  that  of  the  slave  labor  of  America, 
until  we  are  brought  into  collision,  or  until  the  war  of 
material  interests  shall  have  progressed  so  far  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  difficulties,  if  not  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  place  the  commerce  and  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  on  that  favorable  basis-, 
which  might  otherwise  be,  at  tins  time,  so  readily  ac- 
complished. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  folds  his  arms,  and  says,  let 
make  no  arrangement  now,  and  why  not?  because 
says  he  : 

“It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  discussions  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  northern  and  southern  states,  with- 
out seeing  that  slavery  in  that  nation  stood  on  a pre- 
carious footing.  Some  from  humane  and  benevolent 
motives — some  on  account  of  interested  fears,  begin 
to  look  at  the  great  example  we  have  set,  and  also 
begin  to  look  at  the  consequences  which  may  result 
from  that  example  nearer  home.” 

Pie  is  urged  to  repeal  the  duty  on  slave  grown  su- 
gar. He  says  no,  vve  cannot  compete  with  slave  pos- 
sessing countries,  but  continue  to  pay  these  duties  a 
little  longer,  and  then  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  even  the 
United  States,  will  abolisli  slavery — and  what  then? 
Why,  as  the  only  reason  why  the  East  Indies  cannot 
drive  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  Stales  out  of  the 
market,  is,  that  the  East  India  planter  cannot  com- 
pete with  slave  labor,  it  follows  as  a matterof  course, 
that  when  slavery  is  also  abolished  in  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  Slates,  as  India  has  a redundant  popu- 
lation, labor  will  then  be  cheaper  in  India,  and  that 
then  all  the  world  will  be  dependent  upon  England 
for  supplies  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  produced  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  India  and  purchased  in  exchange 
of  her  manufactures,  in  consequence  of  her  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  India  market. 

Who  can  be  surprised,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
other  distinguished  English  statesmen  entertain  such 
opinions,  when  vve  hear  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  Congress,  aifd  when  that  venerable  but  deluded 
man  calls  upon  the  British  government  lo  exert  its 
influence  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  an  assur- 
ance that,  this  being  done,  slavery  will  soon  cease  to 
exist  in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world? 

I have  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  thus  into 
detail,  because  this  government  is  jn  a crisis,  and  be- 
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cause  I verily  believe  that  (he  obstacle  which  now 
most  impedes  the  progress  of  free  trade  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  hope  that  slavery  will  be  abolished  in  the 
United  States  at  a very  early  day,  and  that  then  Eng- 
land will  again,  through  her  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  market,  be  enabled  to  levy  contributions  on  ail 
oilier  civilized  nations.  It  will  be  seen,  that  so  long 
as  this  belief  prevails,  we  have  no  furLher  conces- 
sions to  expect.  Am  I asked,  why  then  have  the 
concessions  already  granted,  been  given?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  they  are  part  of  her  colonial  system, 
and  are  against,  and  not  in  favor,  of  the  United  Slates. 

One  word  more,  and  I have  done.  You  will  re- 
member that  1 wrote  to  you.  in  advance  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton’s mission,  thatthe  real  point  of  contention  was 
the  northwestern  boundary.  Mr.  Leavitt  knows  that 
the  Oregon  and  right  of  search  questions  are  New 
England  questions.  They  arc  questions  affecting  the 
property  and  the  lives  of  our  hardy  sailors,  and  of 
them  almost  exclusively.  He  knows,  or  he  ought  to 
know,  that  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  that  England 
never  will  yield  her  claims,  and  we  certainly  will-not 
relinquish  our  rights  in  the  Pacific.  If  we  are  to 
have  war  with  England,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
first  permitted  her  to  establish  herself  iri  Texas — to 
have  converted  that  Republic  into  a refuge  for  rob- 
bers and  runaway  slaves,  and  because  she  will  believe 
that  the  abolitionists  of  the  north  will  unite  ivith  her 
in  a war  upon  the  institutions  and  property  of  the 
south,  and  thus  accomplish  her  great  purpose  of  uni- 
versal dominion  over  the  white  man,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  emancipating  the  black. 

I would  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  fact,  that  the  parties  in  England  which  enter- 
tain these  views  are  now  standing  with  folded  arms, 
looking  at  the  progress  of  events — that  no  one  knows 
what  a day  may  bring  forth,  and  I will  add  my  earn- 
est belief  that  there  nevei  was  a time  when  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  old  world  so  much  deserved 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
institutions  and  the  liberty  of  the  new. 

We  should  remember  that  England  is  governed  by 
her  interest;  that  all  parties  here  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  restoration  of  her  prosperity  depends 
upon  increasing  the  consumption  of  tier  manufactures. 
That  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  tory  par- 
ty believe  that  the  surest  and  best  means  of  doing  this 
is  to  increase  her  colonial  possessions  and  monopo- 
lize their  markets,  the  liberal  and  free-trade  party, 
who,  disgusted  with  the  wliigs,  put  the  lories  inlo 
power,  believe  that,  once  establish  free  trade,  and 
then  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  England  that  the 
colonies  shall  become  independent  nations,  as  soon 
as  they  are  competent  to  govern  themselves.  That 
this  party  desire  to  see  all  other  nations  prosperous, 
because  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity 
will  be  their  ability  to  consume  the  products  of  Bri- 
tish industry.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves — let 
us  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  belief,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  his  co- 
conspirators can  dissolve  the  union  or  abolish  sla- 
very, and  the  good  sense  of  this  great  people, 
will  coerce  this  government  inlo  making  arrange- 
ments with  us,  that  will  so  much  identify  their 
interests  with  ours  as  to  terminate  forever  the  in- 
trigues which  now  threaten  to  disturb  our  peace.— 
What  would  England  care  about  our  occupation  of 
the  Oregon,  if  she  had  free  trade  with  us?  But  let 
her  believe  that  we  are  to  be  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions— that  abolitionists  are  about  to  destroy  the 
value  of  our  slaves,  and  that  they  may  soon  expect  to 
substitute  the  products  of  India  for  those  of  America, 
and  it  will  be  the  interest  of  England  to  aid  them, 
even  by  a war,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
She  has  too  much  diplomatic  tact  to  acknowledge  her 
real  purpose,  because  that  might  alarm  tiie  other 
European  powers,  who  are  to  be  the  victims  of  her 
policy,  and  hence  she  will  keep  the  Oregon  question 
openj  to  be  used  as  the  pretence  on  which  hostilities 
are  to  commence.  And  this  will  be  w henever  their 
American  allies,  John  Quincy  Adams  & Co.,  can  satis- 
fy them  that  their  object,  the  abolition  of  American 
slavery,  can  be  accomplished.  I am  respectfully, 

DUFF  GREEN. 


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  HUME,  Iff.  P. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

Berkley  Square,  Sept.  5,  1843. 
Duff  Green,  Esq.,  &c. 

Dear  Sir:  1 have  perused,  in  the  Times,  of  the  1st 
insl.,  the  extracts  of  Mr.  Upshur’s  and  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s letters  on  the  subject  of  a coimnercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  ii 
affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  know,  that  men  of 
their  station  and  influence  in  your  country,  take  a 
proper  view  o(  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
both  our  countries,  by  removing  the  barriers  now  set 
up,  so  injuriously,  by  both  countries  against  com- 
merce. 


A strong  conviction  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  this  Kingdom,  that  the 
removal  of  all  the  harriers  hitherto  so  mischievous  to 
the  industry  of  this,  as  well  as  of  your  country, 
should  be  effected,  that  free  trade  should  be  establish- 
ed between  England  and  the  resFofJ.be  world,  as  the 
best  means  of  giving  employment  to  the  industrious 
classes,  and  of  rendering  capital  valuable.  And,  J 
believe,  it  is  also  becoming  of  general  belief,  that  the 
difficulties,  both  commercial  and  financial,  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  England,  would  be  speedily  removed  by 
that  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  which 
was  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  duties  of  customs,  of  which  I 
was  chairman  in  1840. 

1 may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  deeply 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  being  car 
ried  out  speedily.  The  landed  aristocracy,  who  have 
for  many  years  had  a monopoly  of  the  home  market 
for  corn  and  cattle,  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws;  and  as  that  interest  has,  at  this  lime,  a ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  country  is 
thereby  placed  in  the  situation  we  are  in,  of  depress- 
ed trade  and  diminished  employment. 

After  the  declaration  of  free  trade  principles,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  tariff  on  many  articles  of  import 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1 must  consider  him  as  a convert 
to  free  trade  principles;  and  that  he=is  consequently 
desirous  to  see  these  principles  fully  and  generally 
carried  out,  if  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  not 
opposed  to  them. 

You  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  and  can  account,  for  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  the  last  session  of  parliament. 

We  see  the  evils  arising  from  party,  which  risks 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  allowing  the  monopo- 
ly to  continue,  rather  than  risk  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tory  parly,  which  would  be  the  case,  if  sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  courage  to  attempt  free  trade — and  from 
such  a state  of  party,  the  population  are  doomed  to 
misery  and  want — the  ordinary  revenue  to  decrease, 
and  even  the  sources  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
England  are  in  danger. 

I fear  the  opposing  interests  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  preponderance  in  congress  of  the  New  Eng 
land  and  manufacturing  interests,  produced  the  evils 
of  the  high  tariff  of  the  last  session,  from  which  both 
countries  are  suffering;  but.,  from  all  the  accounts  we 
hear,  I believe  there  will  be  in  the  new  congress  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  against  the.  existing 
high  tariff  and  monopoly;  and,  in  favor  of  free  trade 
principles,  and  of  improved  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  both  countries,  therefore,  we  have  the  desire  of 
the  large  majority  for  free  trade  in  corn;  and  the  difficul- 
ty appears  to  me  to  be,  as  to  the  manner  both  our 
legislatures  shall  effect  tiie  wishes  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

I can  bear  testimony  to  the  trouble  you  .have  taken 
to  convince  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  vast  importance 
of  his  sending  to  Washington  some  person  enjoying 
his  confidence:  and  with  powers  to  settle  a liberal 
tariff  between  England  and  the  U.  States;  and  I have 
been  sorry  to  observe  the  want  of  moral  courage  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  sanction  and  to  follow  that 
course.  After  what  has  passed  I do  not  believe  that 
he  will  do  his  duty  to  the  country  and  commence 
negotiations  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which  1 
consider  a “ sine  qua  non ” to  commence  with,  until 
the  decreasing  revenue  and  the  increasing  pauper- 
ism shall  threaten  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 
An  attempt  will  then  be  made  to  remove  all  mono- 
polies and  to  re-establish  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  found  a very 
dufficult  business  to  effect,  in  comparison  with  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  that  now  presents  to  commence 
negotiations  with  your  congress. 

I have  done  all  in  my  power  to  promote  free  trade, 
and  have  to  lament  the  party  and  interested  views 
of  the  political  party  now  in  power  in  opposing  it. 
But  I have  to  express  a hope  that,  in  the  U.  States, 
you  may  be  able  to  adopt  sound  principles  or  trade, 
without  regard  to  the  blind  and  interested  policy  of 
this  and  of  other  countries. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Upshur,  ‘‘that  the  time  has  passed 
by  when  nations  can  obtain  advantages  over  cacti  other 
by  diplomatic  management-,"  and  i would  ask  him  to 
act  upon  the  principle, that  mutual  interest  and  mu- 
tual conveniences  ought  to  bind  our  countries  together 
in  friendly,  because  profitable,  intercourse.  Wc 
produce  what  you,  in  the  United  Stales,  wish  to 
buy;  and  you  produce  what  we,  in  England,  wish  to 
purchase.  What  more  powerful  motives  can  actu- 
ate any  two  countries  to  promote  free  trade  than 
England  and  the  U.  States  have?  A kindred  race, 
and  a mutual  interest,  urge  powerfully  to  the  freest 
exchange  of  the  products  of  our  respective  coun- 


tries; and  why  should  either  country  hesitate,  for  a 
moment,  to  adopt  that  course  which  will  certainly 
relieve  one,  if  not  both  countries,  from  much  of  their 
present  sufferings?  I have  explained  above,  thatthe 
ianded  aristocracy,  which  now  have  the  political 
power  of  the  state,  are  opposed  to  free  trade  princi- 
ples, under  the  erroneous  opinion  that  they  can  keep 
up  their  monopoly  by  preventing  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws;  but  there  exists  a sufficient  majority  in 
congress  to  proceed  at  once  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
thereby  take  away  from  monopolists,  in  this  country, 
the  only  plea  they  put  forward — that  if  we,  in  Eng- 
land, should  repeal  our  corn  laivs,  that  you,  in  the  U.  S. 
would  not  reciprocate! 

I have  strongly  advised  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  alter 
the  duties  of  customs  in  this  country,  without  rela- 
tion to  any  country  in  particular;  but  solely  to  suit 
the  interests  of  this  country;  and  I have  recom- 
mended the  termination  of  all  the  existing  commer- 
cial treaties,  now  existing  with  Great  Britain.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  President  Washing- 
ton, not  to  bind  yourself  politically  with  any  state 
or  foreign  government,  but,  to  leave  yourselves  at  li- 
berty to  act  as  you  shall  think  proper,  for  the  inte- 
rests of  your  country,  with  all.  I observe  that  Mr. 
Upshur  recommends  a commercial  treaty,  and  seems 
to  think  that  a treaty  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  en- 
able you  to  alter  your  tariff  and  to  increase  ^our 
commerce  with  this  country.  I think  lie  would  only 
involve  your  country  in  greater  difficulties  by  that 
means;  and  by  the  restrictions  which  treaties  im- 
pose, you,  in  a series  of  years,  will  do  more  injury 
to  your  inlercourse  with  other  nations  than  you  de- 
rive benefit. 

I think  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  R.  Peel,  that  England  lias  lost  more  than  she 
has  gained  by  commercial  treaties;  and  that  the  time 
is  now  come,  when  each  country  should  regulate  Us 
own  customs  duties  without  treaty.  I should  be 
pleased  to. see  your  country  adopt  that  course,  as  I 
am  confident  you  would  profit  thereby,  and  that 
other  countries  would  soon  follow  your  example.  It 
must  appear  very  preposterous  to  see  England,  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  prevented 
from  making  those  alterations  in  her  duties  of  cus- 
toms which  she  is  convinced  ought  to  be  made,  be- 
cause Portugal,  France,  the  Brazils,  and  othercoun- 
tries,  will  not  meet  England  by  what  she  considers 
reciprocity. 

We  are  convinced,  that  the  revenue  is  suffering — 
that  smuggling  is  promoted,  and  that  the  consumers 
are  injured  by  keeping  a duty  of  22s.  per  gallon  on 
spirits;  30s.  on  silk  goods;  or  5s.  and  7d.  per  gallon  on 
wine,  &c.;  and  yet  we  will  not  reduce  these  high  du- 
ties, because  Portugal  or  France  will  not  make  a re- 
duction in  the  duties  of  customs  charged  by  them  on 
British  cottons,  or  woollens,  or  thread,  &c.;  and,  by 
adherence  to  the  demand  for  reciprocity,  the  abuses 
l have  named,  and  many  others,  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, causing  a decrease  of  trade  between  these 
coun'ries,  and  an  injury  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  these  countries. 

We  should  each  go  to  the  cheapest  markets  for  all 
our  supplies,  and  every  country  would  prosper  there- 
by. Some  countries  may  continue,  for  a time,  to 
shut  out  articles  by  high  duties,  by  which  the  con- 
sumers of  these  articles  will  sutler  privation  and  loss. 
But,  in  a short  periodfsound  principles  and  individual 
interest  must  prevail;  and  I am  confident,  that  com- 
merce would  increase  more  between  nations,  without 
any  commercial  treaty.  Protection  and  security  to 
persons  and  to  property,  ought  -to  be  afforded  by  all 
civilized  nations;  and  the  merchants  should  be  left  to 
effect  their  exchanges — i.  e.,  to  carry  on  trade — in 
the  manner  most  beneficial  to  themselves,  which  will 
be  found  to  prove,  also,  most  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tions these  merchants  belong  to. 

I see  no  reason  why  you  should  delay  to  act  upon 
these  great  and  sound  principles.  You  have  tho 
power  at  Washington  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people;  and  the  advantage  to  the  many  must  soon  di- 
r.  ct  the  will  to  obtain  extended  commerce — an  en- 
larged mai  ket  for  all  their  produce,  and  the  cheapest 
market  from  which  to  supply  their  wants  1 1 

In  England  the  aristocracy  hold  political  power, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  tho  nation; 
and  the  majority  are  suffering  very  grievously  by  that 
class  of  legislation,  which  rules  the  destiny  of  this 
empire,  contrary  to  the  interest,  and  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  millions  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  of  your  free 
trade  statesmen,  have  a fine  field  before  them  to  set 
an  example  to  the  world;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  your  country  from  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial difficulties  it  lias  so  long  been  under. 

I know  your  opinions  in  these  respects,  and  hope 
they  may  influence  others  who  have  the  power  to 
give  effect  to  them.  1 remain  yours,  sincerely, 

'JOSEPH  HUME. 
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Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  each  foreign  country;  also,  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign 
vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30  III  September,  1842. 


COUNTRIES. 

COMMERCE. 

NAVIGATION. 

Value  of  imports 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

AMERICAN  TONNAGE. 

I FOREIGN 

TONNAGE. 

Domestic 

produce. 

Foreign 

produce. 

Total 

Entered 
the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
U.  Stales. 

Entered 
the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Cleared 
from  the 
U.  States. 

Russia  ...... 

$1,350,106 

$316,02 

$520,567 

$836,593 

8,068 

5,691 

1,597 

1 ,699 

Prussia  ...... 

18,196 

149,141 

7,547 

156. 68S 

• 603 

_ 

- 

2,06.3 

Sweden  ...... 

890,934 

238,948 

1-05,970 

344  918 

3.394 

1,311 

13,291 

5,161 

Swedish  West  Indies  .... 

23,242 

129,727 

3,320 

133.017 

1,266 

2,663 

73 

726 

Denmark  . 

- 

70,766 

27,819 

98,585 

453 

795 

231 

917 

Danish  West  Indies  .... 

584,321 

791,828 

157,261 

949,088 

21,680 

26,740 

5,334 

700 

Holland  . 

1,067,438 

3,236,33c- 

386,988 

3,623,326 

24,502 

33,589 

2,906 

18,804 

Dutch  East  Indies  ..... 

741,048 

85,578 

193,580 

279,158 

4,861 

794 

Dutch  West  Indies  .... 

331,270 

251.650 

15,581 

267,231 

8.974 

4,254 

708 

528 

Dutch  Guiana  ..... 

74,764 

101,055 

- 

101  055 

3 900 

5,454 

Belgium  ...... 

619,588 

1,434,038 

176,646 

1,610,684 

12,132 

12,949 

7 810 

12,875 

Hanse  Towns 

2,274,019 

3,814,994 

749,519 

4,564,513 

14,125 

16,779 

40,988 

54,060 

England  ..... 

33,446.499 

36,681,808 

2,932,140 

39,613,948 

307.243 

285,479 

141,989 

139,054 

Scotland  ...... 

655,050 

1,522,735 

80,279 

1,603,014 

4,736 

6,390 

27,178 

10,045 

Ireland  ...... 

102,700 

49,968 

- 

49,968 

3 369 

C31 

20,797 

Gibraltar  ...... 

12,268 

466,937 

115,961 

582,898 

3,297 

12,115 

_ 

1,758 

Malta  ...... 

7,300 

11,644 

3,261 

19,905 

521 

756 

British  East  Indies  ..... 

1,530,364 

399,979 

283,825 

683,804 

10,099 

9,079 

285 

1,129 

Mauritius  ..... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

565 

362 

Australia  ...... 

28,693 

52,651 

- 

52,651 

1,205 

1,787 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .... 

23,815 

British  African  ports  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

312 

312 

- 
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British  West  Indies  .... 

826,481 

3,204,346 

23,367 

3,227.713 

64,363 

86,691 

37,466 

16,670 

British  Guiana  ..... 

15,004 

115,991 

2,462 

118,453 

2,445 

5,334 

7,010 

3,945 

Honduras  ..... 

202,868 

127,339 

36,648 

163,987 

5,271 

5,673 

274 

17 

British  American  colonies  .... 

1,762,001 

5,950.143 

240,166 

6,190,309 

334,634 

323,315 

359,830 

417,409 

Other  British  colonies  .... 

- 

‘ ~ 

- 

- 

- 

68 

France  on  the  Atlantic  .... 

16,015,380 

15,340,728 

1,076,684 

16,417,412 

116,356 

130,865 

11,877 

16,042 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . 

958,678 

1,674,570 

73,868 

1,748,438 

15,527 

21,944 

2,095 

2,147 

Bourbon  ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

French  African  ports  .... 

- 

3,899 

. 80 

3,979 

- 

_ 

- 

559 

French  West  Indies  .... 

199,160 

495,397 

23  609 

519,006 

13,326 

29,790 

6,120 

1 180 

French  Guiana  ..... 

50,172 

44,063 

1,030 

45,093 

1,986 

1,512 

392 

257 

. Miquelon  and  French  fisheries 

- 

4,932 

- 

4,932 

- 

. 2,002 

- 

446 

Hayti  ...... 

1,266.997 

844,452 

55,514 

899,966 

26,531 

21.115 

419 

363 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .... 

79  735 

333,222 

1,200 

334,422 

11,948 

11,656 

628 

2,398 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

1,065,640 

221,898 

16,578 

238,476 

16,587 

5,319 

2,88-. 

90 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

91,411 

12,723 

518 

13,241 

1,856 

426 

1,035 

473 

Manilla  and  Philippine  islands  . 

772,372 

235,732 

100,444 

336,176 

7,817 

4,797 

214 

Cuba  ...... 

7,650,429 

4,197,468 

572,981 

4,770,449 

170,797 

182,456 

10,757 

9,719 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

2.517.001 

610  813 

19,718 

630  531 

56,635 

29,565 

1,304 

1,134 

Portugal  ...... 

142.587 

72,723 

1,388 

74,111 

8,290 

3 305 

1,921 

787 

Madeira  ...... 

146,182 

43,054 

1.930 

44.984 

1,244 

2,253 

Fayal  and  other  Azores  .... 

41,049 

49  183 

19  600 

68,783 

2.276 

1,622 

100 

100 

Cape  de  Verd  islands  .... 

17,866 

103,557 

11,529 

115,086 

448 

3,219 

Portuguese  African  ports  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

198 

Italy  ...... 

987,528 

515,577 

304,940 

820,517 

4 560 

7,367 

1 031 

1,402 

Sicily  ...... 

539.419 

237,861 

195,797 

433,658 

18,360 

1,272 

6,167 

3,016 

Sardinia  . . 

- 

40,208 

- 

40,208 

314 

- 1,153 

255 

776 

Ionian  islands  ..... 

14,294 

~ 

- 

- 

315 

Trieste  ...... 

413,210 

748,179 

136,526 

884,705 

4,547 

10,520 

332 

361 

Turkey  ...... 

370,248 

125,521 

76,515 

202,036 

4,257 

1,815 

Morocco,  &c.  ..... 

4,779 

Texas  ...... 

480,892 

278,978 

127,951 

406,929 

22,490 

24,316 

1,768 

1,369 

Mexico  ...... 

1,995.696 

969,371 

561,862 

1,531,233 

13,481 

'15,912 

1,586 

1 226 

Venezuela  ...... 

1,544,342 

499.380 

166,832 

666  212 

12,287 

9,742 

2,796 

3,211 

New  Granada  ..... 

176,216 

57,363 

46,361 

103,724 

1,837 

1,615 

744 

161 

Central  America  ..... 

124.994 

46,649 

22  817 

69,466 

2,281 

1 638 

- 

165 

Brazil  ...... 

5,948,814 

2,225,571 

375,931 

2,601,502 

37,058 

38,778 

5,593 

2,643 

Argentine  Republic  .... 

1,835,623 

265,356 

145  905 

411,261 

11,617 

2,120 

2,260 

Cisplatine  Republic  .... 

581,918 

201,999 

67, 96k 

269.967 

6,101 

14,215 

938 

812 

Chili  ...... 

831,039 

1,270,941 

3Cci,735 

1.639,676 

3,072 

7,092 

- 

694 

Peru  ...... 

204,768 

- 

- 

- 

316 

South  America  generally  .' 

- 

147,222 

1,200 

148,422 

- 

1 587 

China  ...■•• 

4,934,045 

7.37,509 

706,888 

1,444.397 

32,125 

7,259 

363 

364 

Europe  generally  ..... 

- 

19,290 

- 

19  290 

Asia  generally  ..... 

979,689 

283,367 

294,914 

57S.28J 

3,261 

6,155 

Africa  generally  . . • , 

639, 45S 

472,841 

51,135 

523  976 

8,125 

6,462 

396 

117 

West  Indies  generally  .... 

- 

205,913 

1,790 

207,703 

16,920 

71 

710 

Atlantic  Ocean  ..... 

- 

- 

— 

- 

9 §82 

9,05.6 

South  Seas  ..... 

41,747 

128,856 

17,524 

146,380 

39  946 

50,481 

Sandwich  islands  ..... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79- 

510 

Northwest  coast  of  America 

- 

- 

2,370 

2,370 

- 

202 

Uncertain  places  ..... 

10,144 

* 

Total  ..... 

100,162,087 

92,969,996 

11,721,538 

104,691,534 

1,510,111 

1,53G,451 

732,775 

740,497 

Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  August  17,  1843. 

T.  h.  SMITH,  Register. 
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Business  Review.  The  Hibernia  brings  us  accounts 
of  increased  activity  in  trade  in  England,  a general  im- 
provement in  American  provisions,  and  a further  ad- 
vance and  increased  demand  for  cotton.  This  we  hope 
will  reir.spire  business. men  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  there  has  bec-n  a sensible  relaxation  the  last  week, 
prices  flagging  and  demand  subsiding-  This  however, 
was  manifestly  the  result  of  a commendable  caution,  a 
timidity  it  may  be  teemed  by  some, — the  result  of  hav- 
ing paid  so  severely  for  overtrading  heretofore. 

The  weather  \s  indeed  delightful, — ns  favorable  to  the 
vegetation  that  is  still  in  field,  as  could  be  desired. 

Health,  however,  is  much  wanting  in  the  alluvial  re- 
gions. We  have  sad  accounts  of  disease. 

Cotton  market.  Some  notice  cf  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket will  be  found  under  the  foreign  head  on  another 
page. 

Liver-pool,  Sept.  29.  The  prospect  of  the  new  cotton 
crop  absorbs  the  attention  of  speculators,  who  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  further  advices  from  the  United  States. 
Long  stapled  descriptions,  including  Sea  Islands,  Bra- 
zils, and  Egyptians, ‘are  in  good  request,  at  full  ratesl^The 
transactions  this  week  have  comprised  24,290  bales, 
viz:  20,310  American,  1,810  Brazil,  810  Egyptian,  180 
West  India,  &c.,  and  1,130  East  India. 

Oct.  3.  On  the  receipt  of  the  advices  by  the  Britan- 
nia. holders  of  cotton  displayed  additional  firmness, 
6,000  bales  were  sold  that  day,  at  steady  rates.  The 
market  on  Monday  assumed  a very  animated  appear- 
ance; the  trade  and  speculators  purchased  about  an 
equal  quantity,  and  20,000  bales  were  disposed  of  at  an 
advance  of  Id  per  lb.  The  demand  was  maintained 
with  much  spirit  throughout  this  day,  and  though  a fur- 
ther amendment  of  jd  per  lb.  was  required,  the  sales 
amounted  to  12,000  bales,  inclusive  of  6,000  American, 
1,500  Surat  taken  on  speculation.  Business  closed 
with  an  exceedingly  healthy  tone,  at  prices  jd  per  lb. 
higher  than  the  quotations  of  Friday  last. 

The  revenue  received  at  "the  Boston  Custom  House 
from  the  Cur.ard  line  of  steamships,  from  the  1st  June 
to  the  1st  October,  was  $>266,427  62. 

There  were  exported  from  Boston,  during  the  week 
ending  on  the  Hth  inst.  669  bales  of  domestic  goods. 
Of  tiiis  230  bales  were  shipped  to  the  East  Indies,  410 
to  Smyrna,  12  to  Miquelon,  and  17  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Among  the  exports  from  Boston  to  Calcutta,  last 
week,  were  one  hundred  dozen  peaches,  carefully  packed 
in  ice! 

Exchanges.  At  N.  York,  Bills  on  London,  8J  a 9; 
on  Fiance  5 25.  Domestic  exchanges  are  as  comfortable 
as  could  lie  asked.  New  York  on  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  at  par;  Washing'on,  D.  C.  5;  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  Savannah,  N.  Orleans,  Louisville 
Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Macon,  and  Apalachicola,  at  j to 
1;  Columbus  1|;  Mobile  14  a 15. 

• 

Money  in  the  principal  cities  continues  abundant  and 
Eeeking  employment.  Three  mouths  paper  has  been 
discounted  at  the  Baltimore  banks  this  week  at  4 j;  four 
months  at  5 per  cent.  103  was  offered  for  city  stock,  and 
refused — a few  months  since  it  was  at  50  a 55! 

Specie.  Twenty-five  kegs,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  American  halves,  went 
up  the  Hudson  on  Monday,  by  Pomeroy  & Co’s  Ex- 
press for  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  New  York  Courier  states  that  the  amount  of  spe- 
cie exported  from  that  city  to  Europe  this  fall  is  compa- 
ratively small.  No  silver  has  been  shipped  to  England, 
arid  that  taken  to  France  will  not  far  exceed  $300,000, 
of  which  $100,000  will  go  by  the  next  packet.  The  pre- 
mium on  silver  has  therefore  declined  considerably. 

Currency.  Our  readers  must  have  observed  that 
Alabama  continues  to  be  an  exception  to  the  whole- 
some condition  of  domestic  exchange.  Whilst  in  every 
other  direction,  rates  have  gradually  equaliz  d,  so  as  to 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  low  as  they  ever  were,  Mobile  Is 
still  quoted  at  1 1 a 15  discount.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  condition  of  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama  which  was 
placed  in  liquidation  last  winter,  and  that  the  paper  our 
reney  of  the  state  lias  been  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount. 
The  Bank  of  Mobile  pays  specie,  and  is  making  efforts 
to  supply  ihe  paper  currency  for  the  state,  with  some 
doubt  of  success.  It  lias  been  taking  the  stare  paper 
at  heavy  discounts  compared  with  exchange,  but  has 
given  notice  that  aficr  the  1st  of  October,  it  will  issue 
and  receive  its  own  notes  only. 

Bicknell’s  Phil.  Reporter  of  Tuesday,  says:  Money 
continues  abundant.  Rales  for  first  rate  paper  may  be 
quoted  at  4 and  5 per  cent.  Our  banks  cannot  use  all 
the  funds  at  their  command.  Their  deposites  are  very 
large:  we  know  of  one  institution  with  a capital  of 
$750,000,  whose  deposites  amount  to.  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  Philadelphia  banks  were  never  on  better  terms 
with  each  oilier  than  now. 

Insurance.  The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Companj 
came  out  bright  to-day.  Their  advertisement  shows 
that  they  have  made  during  the  year,  a clear  profit  of 
$171,637  22, — making  a capital  of  $263,530,  created  in 
two  years,  out  of  nothing  at  all  except  except  good  ma- 
nagement. [N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Toothpicks.  The  barque  Clmsan,  Captain  Collegan, 
at  Boston  from  Rio  Janeiro,  brought  180,000  toothpicks 
for  the  Tremont  House.  They  are  piade  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  wood  that  grows  in  that  country. 


Flour  and  wheat.  Prices  of  flour  continues,  with 
scarcely  a variation  for  some  weeks.  At  N.  Y.  $4  50 

At  Philadelphia  the  stock  is  light,  holders  firm  at 
$4  37j  for  fresh  ground;  wheat,  Pennsylvania  red  93a95. 

In  - Cincinnati,  14th  inst,,  sales  of  flour  at  canal 
$3  50  a S3  53;  wheat  10a  75  cts  ; flaxseed  75  a 78  els. 

Livery,'!  corn  tinaiLJ,  Oct.  4.  English  and  Irish  flour, 
being  in  somewhat  le-s  demand  than  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  receded  to  prices  of  Tuesday  last,  whilst  fresh 
states  flour  eohmni.  I to  lie  held  at  34s.  but  was  not 
-saleable  beyond  32s.  6,1.  per  bbi. 

j Cxpo.i  of  jlour  from  Jurr.cs  River. 

To  South  America,  5S.135  bbis. 

England,  6,954 

West  Indies,  3,464 


Total,  63,453 

TIip  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
12,032  bbis.  and  3 31  half  bbis.  Wheat  85  to  90  for  good 
red,  75  to  85  for  inferior — white  95. 

Tobacco.  Amsterdam  market.  Sept.  26.  In  tobacco 
we  have  no  variation  10  report;  our  first  hand  sales  con 
sisted^of  132  hlids.  Maryland,  and  569  hhds.  Maryland 
were  fresh  imported. 

Shipments  fur  the  season  from  Baltimore  are  nearly 
over— consequently  the  prices  are  geneially  maintained; 
the  demand  flags,  except  for  superior  qualities,  of  which 
but  little  arrives.  The  inspections  of  the  week  are  530 
Maryland,  661  Oiiio,  174  Missouri,  and  51  Kentucky. 
Total  1,416  hdds. 

American  Stocks  in  the  London  Market — Oct.  3d. 
A gradual  demand  is  apparent  and  more  firmness  felt. 
Orders  have  been  received  for  some  of  them  from  the  U. 
Stales. 

Prices.  Alabama  fives  65,  do.  sterling  sixes  70;  Illinois 
and  Indiana  bonds  30;  Louisiana  83;  Maryland  sterling 
fives  55;  New  York  fives  92;  South  Carolina  fives  92; 
Ohio  fives  85;  Pennsylvania  fives  55;  Kentucky  sixes 
89;  Tenne.ssee  sixes  So;  Virginia  sixes  88. 

(To  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  s’oek  here,  at  those 
rates,  the  difference  in  exchange  should  be  added, — say 
nine  percent — which  shows  Maryland  fives  to  be  worth 
59.95  ) 

Illinois  Loan.  The  commissioners  in  London  have 
succeeded  in  negotiating  for  $1,200,000,  subject  to  the 
report  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  that 
sum  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  works. 

China.  The  ship  Morrison,  brings  Canton  dates  to  the 
5th  June.  TheU.  S.  ship  Constellation  was  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  daily  expected  at  Macao.  The  imperial  com- 
missioner had  arrived  at  Canton.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
had  issund  some  very  stringent  proclamations  against 
smuggling  on  the  river,- which  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  some  of  the  resident  foreign  merchants. 

There  had  been  a great  fire  at  Tinghte,  in  the  island 
of  Chusan,  which  destroyed  a great  number  of  houses 
and  caused  much  distress  among  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
said  there  that  Commodore  K arney  had  received  a com- 
munication from  the  Emperor,  informing  him  that  the 
United  States  would  be  allowed  to  trade  at  all  the  ports 
opened  to  the  English. 

Commodore  Kearney  issued  the  following  notice: 

“To  American  merchants  and  others. 

All  persons  having  goods,  merchandise,  or  treasures,  to 
ship  from  one  part  to  another  on  this  coast,  are  hereby 
cautioned  against  entrusting  the  same  on  board  any  ves- 
sel in  the  “opium  trade"  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Stales  of  North  America. 

Dated  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation,  har- 
bour of  Amoy,  coast  of  China,  this  the  18ih  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1843.  (Signed)  L Kearney, 

Commanding  the  U.S.  squadron  in  the  East  Indies. 


Elections.  Pennsylvania.  The  following  are  the  re- 
presentatives elected  io  congress  on  the  10th  inst. — the 
whigs  designated  by  Julies. 


Districts. 

1 lidniard  Joy  Harris, 

2 Joseph  R.  bigersoll, 

3 John  T.  Smith, 

4 Chas.  J.  Ingerscll, 

5 James  S.  Yost, 

6 Michael  Jenks, 

7 A.  11.  Mcllmine, 

8 Jeremiah  Brown, 

9 .lull  11  Ritter, 

10  R.  Brad  head.  jr. 

11  13.  A.  Bidlack, 

12  A.  H.  Read, 


Districts. 

13  Gen.  Frick, 

] f Alexander  Ramsey, 

15  Dr.  Ncs, 

16  James  Black, 

17  J Irving, 

18  Andrew  Stewart, 

19  11.  D.  Foster, 

20  John  Dickey, 

21  William  Wilkins, 

22  S.  Hays, 

23  C.  M.  Reed, 

21  Bujjlingion. 


Thirteen  w higs  and  eleven  Van  Buren.  In  last  con- 
gress Pennsylvania  w as  represented  by  15  V.  B.  and  13 
whigs. 

The  legislature  will  retain  a Van  Buren  majority. 

The  Van  Buren  ticket  for  canal  ^commissioners  has 
succeeded,  majority  not  yet  ascertained-  This  was  the 
nearest  to  a test  of  the  aggiegate  strength  of  parties  in  the 
state  at  this  election. 


The  legislature.  Twelve  senators  wet  e to  be  elected 
this  year,  of  which  the  1 .cos  have  elected  9 and  the  whigs 
3 only.  The  hjdy  will  now  consist  of  22  Van  Buren  and 
11  whigs. 

The  house,  which  last  year  had  61  Van  Buren  and  39 
whigs,  will  have  this  session  58  Van  Buren,  and  42  whigs 
Van  Buren  majority  on  joint  ballot  27 — viz:  80  Van  Bu- 
ren, and  53  whigs. 

The  Georgia  returns  are  yet  incomplete,  the  result 
however  as  stated  in  our  last  is  in  favor  of  the  whigs 
throughout. 


Ohio.  The  following  are  the  representatives  elect  to 
congress: 


Dist  V.  B. 

1 Alex.  Duncan, 

2 John  B.  Weller, 

5 Emery  D.  Potter, 

6 Henry  St.  John, 

7 Jos.  J.  McDowell, 

10  Hernan  A.  Moore, 

11  Jacob  Brinkerhoff, 

15  Joseph  Morris, 

16  James  Mathew, 

17  Win.  C.  McCaus!  en, 

18  Ezra  Dean, 

21  H.  R.  Brinkerhoff. 
Twelve  V.  B.  and  nine  whigs. 

The  legislature.  The  loco  party  will  have  a majority 
in  the  senate,  and  the  whigs  a majority  in  (lie  house; 
which  will  predominate  in  joint  ballot  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain. 


Dist,  Whigs. 

3 Robert  C.  Schenck, 

4 Joseph.  Vance, 

3 John  I.  Vanmeter , 

3 FJias  Florence, 

12  Alexander  Harper, 

13  Parley  R.  Johnson, 

14  .S'.  F.  Vinton, 

19  D.R.  Tilden, 

20  J.  R.  Giddings. 


Jamaica.  Great  Fire  at  Kingston.  The  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Republican  has  late  dates  from  Jamaica,  brought 
by  the  schr.  Crescent.  A fire  has  taken  place  in  King- 
ston, destroying  James’  foundry,  Maxwell  & De  Caste’s 
steam  mills,  and  1,340  houses,  independent  of  out-houses 
attached  to  the  dwellings.  Besides  which,  100  houses 
were  pulled  down,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  Gazette  says  over  7,000  individuals  are  left  desti- 
tute, and  dependent  upon  public  sympathy  for  shelter. — 
Several  persons  were  injured.  * 

Sandwich  Islands.  Sovereignty  restored.  From  Mex- 
ico accounts  are  received  at  New  Orleans,  that  on  the 
26th  July  last,  Admiral  Thomas,  commanding  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Dublin,  arrived  before  Honolulu,  annulled  every 
thing  that  Lord  Paulet  had  done,  and  re-established  the 
authority  of  King  Kamehameha  III.  On  the  31st  July 
the  Havvaian  flag  was  displayed,  and  was  saluted  with 
twenty-one  guns  by  the  forts  of  Honolulu  and  by  the 
Dublin,  Carysfort,  and  Hayard,  as  well  as  the  American 
frigate  Constellation- 

Santa  Fe  Traders.  Intelligence  brought  by  the 
last  arrival  from  Sania  Fe,  places  beyond  doubt  the  safe- 
ty of  the  party  which  went  out  in  the  spring  under 
the  escort  of  the  United  States  dragoons.  This  party 
reached  Santa  Fe  in  about  twenty  days  from  the  time  of 
tiieir  separation  from  the  escort,  at  the  crossings  of  the 
Arkansas.  The  route  is  now  entirely  clear  of  Texians, 
and  has  been  ever  since  captain  Cook  disarmed  a por- 
tion of  the  expedition  under  col.  Snively’s  command.— 
The  news  of  this  act  is  reported  to  have  had  a powerful 
influence  over  the  Mexicans  when  it  readied  Santa  Fe, 
which  they  exhibited  by  treating  the  Americans  with 
much  hospitality  and  kindness,  instead  of  the  ill-will 
which  had  previously  marked  their  intercourse. 

[National  Intel. 

Steamers.  The  Acadia  left  Boston  on  the  16th  inst- 
with  19  passengers  for  Liverpool  and  6 for  Halifax;  12,000 
letters,  and  50  bushels  newspapers. 

The  Great  Western  left  New  York  on  the  19th  inst. — 
The  new  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton  started  with  her  for  a 
trial  of  speed,  and  is  said  to  have  left  her  astern  ! 

The  steamer  Governor  Yell,  struck  a snag  on  the  7th 
inst.,  in  the  Mississippi  river  near  New  Orleans, and  sunk 
to  her  guards.  Rassengers saved,  cargo  damaged. 

The  Great  Horse  Race  run  over  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessee Course,  for  the  “Peyton  Stake,’’  (about  $34,000) 
on  the  12th  inst.  resulted  in  favor  of  T.  Kirkinan’s  entry 
— “produce  of  Eliza,  by  Rubens,  and  imp.  Glencoe” — 
taking  the  third  and  fourth  heats,  and  beating  A.  Bar- 
row’s  Lilac,  by  Leviathan,  which  took  the  first  heat,  was 
second  the  second  heat,  and  third  the  two  lost  heats;— 
col.  Wade  Hampton’s  Delphine,  by  Whisker,  which 
took  the  second  heat,  and  closely  contested  the  two  last 
heats; — ami  Peyton’s  Black  Maria,  by  Eclipse,  which 
ranked  2 3 4 0.  Time,  8.52 — S 50 — 8.33 — 8.52 — track 
heavy.  The  winning  horse  was  not  a favorite  at  any  stage 
of  the  race,  and  only  brushed  past  Delphine  on  each  case, 
on  the  last  round. 


Vermont.  The  Legislature  assembled  at  Montpelier 
on  the  12  h inst.,  E.  N.  Briggs  (whig)  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clark,  secretary,  by 
votes  of  19  to  8.  The  house  was  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Tracy  (whig)  as  speaker,  and  E.  F. 
Merrill  (whig)  clerk,  by  112  votes,  to 96  for  L.  B.  Vilas  and 
O.  H.  Smith. 

There  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  legislature 
voted  for  Governor  as  follows: 

Mattocks  received  131  votes. 

Kellogg  104  “ 

Williams  7 “ 

Judge  Mattocks  was. thereupon  declared  duly  elected 
governor  of  Vermont  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Yellow  fever.  This  disease,  we  regret  to  observe, 
is  prevailing  extensively  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Mex- 
ican coast,  and  in  our  south  western  states,  and  that  it 
lias  assumed  the  malignant  type  in  many  places.  From 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  latest  accounts  were  un- 
favorable. O11  the  11th  inst.  22  cases  were  admitted  at 
the  Charity  Hospital,  N.  Orleans,  and  11  deaths  occur- 
red by  fever.  On  the  10th,  29  new  cases  and  9 deaths. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  New  Orleans  during  the  week 
ending  the  7th  inst.,  was  180;  of  which  104  were  by  yel- 
low fever.  At  Mobile,  8 new  cases  on  the  10th;  6 on  the 
1 1 1 h . The  lever  has  made  its  appearance  at  Vicksburg, 
and  at  the  village  of  Rodney,  forty  miles  above  Natchrt, 
in  very  malignant  form.  The  citizens  fly  from  the  place 
lor  safely. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

FRANCE. 

Thf.  fortifications  of  Paris.  A late  number 
of  the  Courier  Francois  says:  “Paris  is  about  to  bo 
encompassed  with  a girdle  of  twenty  citadels,  of 
which  the  perimeter  is  fourteen  myriainctres,  nearly 
twenty-two  leagues.  Of  these,  nine  are  almost  ter- 
minated, viz:  Ivlont-Valerien;  the  fortde  I'esl,  at  St. 
Denis;  Noisv-ie-Sec;  Rosny,  Nogent-sur-Marne,  Vin- 
cennes, Alfort,  Ivry,  and  Issy.  All  could  at  present 
be  armed,  but  the  barracks  are  not  yet  finished  in  all. 
In  six  the  works  are  in  a great  state  of  forwardness, 
viz:  the  Briche,  the  double,  couronne  of  the  North, 
at  St.  Denis.  Romainville,  Bicetre,  Montrouge,  and 
Vanvres.  One  was  begun  this  spring,  that  of  Atiber- 
villiers.  Four  are  still  only  marked  out,  viz:  Mention,  j 
Viroffay,  Asniers,  and  the  Pont  de  St.  Maur.  There  j 
are  thus,  in  all  twenty  bastilles,  of  four  or  five  bas- 
tions each,  bound  together  by  strategic  roads,  meet-  j 
ing  at  Vincennes,  the  central  arsenal.  The  whole 
line  of  forts,  as  well  as  tbd  continuous  wall,  currents  J 
of  water,  and  the  roads,  are  commanded  by  the  cita- 
del of  Mont-Valerien,  which  is  to  ha  mounted,  as 
well  as  Vincennes.  As  to  the  citadels,  they  are  to 
be  for  the  moment  occupied  each  by  several  batta- 
lions of  infantry,  and  there  can,  thanks  to  the  arse- 
nal of  Vincennes  and  the  strategic  roads,  be  placed 
on  the  ramparts  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  in 
less  than  twenty  four  hours.  The  continuous  wall 
is  not  yet  terminated  at  Grenellc,  in  the  plains  of 
St.  Denis,  and  above  the  station  of  Ivry,  and  has  not 
been  commenced  between  St.  Mande  and  Bercy.” 
Mr.  Walsh  writes;  “In  answer  to  the  opposition  ala- 
rum and  thunder  about  the  armament  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, the  Journal  des  Debats  states,  semi-official- 
ly,  that  not  a gun  has  been  as  yet  cast — not  a single 
preparation  made — for  the  purpose;  except  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  minister  of  war,  of  a committee 
of  superior  responsible  officers  of  the  artillery  and 
engineers  to  decide  on  the  material,  and  dimensions, 
and  execution  of  the  pieces,  which  may  not  even  be 
begun  for  three  years  to  come.  The  necessary  ap- 
propriations, it  is  added,  for  the  material  are  not 
likely  to  be  asked  of  the  chambers  before  the  session 
of  1845  or  ’46.  The  hope  or  design  of  the  phantas- 
magorists  was  to  excite  the  million  to  a coup  de  main 
by  which  an  end  would  bo  put  to  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Paris  will  be  fortified,  and  in  an  incompara- 
ble -way.  God  help  those  who  shall  happen  to  be 
within  the  walls  in  the  event  of  a scigc!  A reli- 
gious magazine  observes  that,  even-handed,  almigh- 
ty justice  means  to  render  these  fortifications  the 
full  and  final  punishment  of  the  Parisians  for  their 
multifarious  and  heinous  offences  since  the  year 
1790.  As  a proper  sequel  to  some  new  revolution, 
or  war  of  conquest  and  rapine,  the  citadels  will  be 
used  against  them  by  a revolutionary  directory,  or 
another  Bonaparte,  as  the  fortresses  about  Barcelona 
arc  now  battering  that  perpetually  mutinous  town.” 
GERMANY. 

Revenues  and  debts.  An  European  letter  gives 
this  extract: 

The  regular  public  revenue  of  Austria  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  florins,  but  it  can  be  in- 
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creased  to  two  hundred — one  hundred  and  more 
millions  of  dollars.  The  total  of  the  Austrian  pub- 
lic debt  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
florins — of  interest  forty-six  millions.  The  debt  of 
Prussia  is  six  hundred  and  fort-seven  millions  of 
francs;  that  of  France  four  thousand  3even  hundred 
millions;  that  of  Austria  equals  six  or  seven  years  of 
the  treasury  receipts;  of  Prussia  three,  of  France 
four.  The  Austrian  annual  interest  and  sinking 
fund  are  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  the  Prus- 
sian sixteen,  the  French  twenty-six.  In  Hungary 
taxation  is  irregular  and  unequal  and  falls  on  the 
masses;  Hungarian  legislative  independece  is  disad- 
vantageous for  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  incon- 
venient enough  in  other  respects. 

GREECE. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Athens,  September  16 
1843. 

A very  few  words  must  suffice  to  inform  you  that 
a most  important  but  very  decided  revolution  has 
just  been  accomplished  here  by  the  people  and  the 
military,  without  tumult  or  bloodshed.  This  crisis 
has  long  been  foreseen.  It  has  been  well  accomplish- 
ed. It  broke  out  at  one  o’clock  after  midnight  yes- 
terday'morning.  The  king  was  blockaded  in  his  new 
palace,  and  allowed  till  11  A.  M.  to  sign  the  proposal 
sent  to  him  by  a deputation  from’the  council  of  state. 
He  tried  every  means  to  procure  a day’s  delay  but  in 
vain. 

He  was  offered  the  alternative  of  signing  the  con- 
stitution (adopted  in  1821  at  Epidaurus)  and  call- 
ing the  national  assembly,  or  of  embarking  at  the 
Firaeus  for  Bavaria.  At  10  o’clock  he  yielded,  and 
had  twice  to  come  out  on  the  baicony  to  salute  the 
people.  It  was  a perfect  gala  day,  and  has  been  di- 
rected to  be  celebrated  as  such  for  ever  in  the  nation- 
al feasts.  At  this  moment  every  thing  is  tranquil  as 
ever. 

This  important  second  revolulion,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  old  heroes  to  me  yesterday,  “is  more 
glorious  than  the  first  because  without  a drop  of  blood 
we  have  gained  our  rights.”  Tli is  was  said  to  me 
by  old  Petro  Bey  Mavro  Michaelis,  who,  bed  ridden 
as  he  is,  was  carried  out  in  the  arms  of  the  people, 
and  sat  as  vice  president  of  the  council  of  state  from 
2 A.  M.  to  9 o’clock;  I saw  him  at  11,  perfectly  well 
as  he  said. 

CHINA. 

List  of  European  Embassies  to  China.  First, 
Dutch,  arrived  at  Pekin  July  17,  1656,  and  remained 
there  91  days;  second  Dutch,  arrived  June  20,  1667, 
remained  46  days;  third,  Russian,  arrived  5lh  No- 
vember, 1692,  remained  106  days;  fourth,  Russian, 
arrived  18th  November,  1720,  and  remained  114 
days;  fifth,  Papal  ambassador,  arrived  in  1720  and 
remained  91  days;  sixth,  Portuguese,  arrived  1st  May 
1753,  remained  39  days;  seventh,  English,  arrived 
4th  August,  1793  and  remained  47  days;  eighth, 
Dutch,  arrived  January  10,  1795,  remained  35  days; 
ninth,  Russian  in  1806;  tenth,  English  in  1816,  re- 
mained 15  days;  eleventh,  the  French  embassy  about 
to  set  out  under  M.  Lagrenee.  A French  Journal 
remarks  that  “It  must  be  observed  that  the  Chinese 
etiquette  requires  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  that  the  ambassador  shall  proceed 
from  the  palace  gate  to  the  throne  upon  his  knees, 
strike  the  earth  nine  times  with  his  forehead,  and 
several  times  kiss  the  left  toe  of  the  emperor.  . 

The  brig  Paul  Jones,  arrived  at  New  York,  brings 
dates  from  Canton  to  the  21st  of  June.  An  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  late  treaty  with  England  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  at  which  the  “Canton  Press”  ex- 
hibits some  degree  of  importance.  The  delay  is  attri- 
buted to  the  dilatory  movements  of  the  Chinese  com- 
missioner. We  make  a few  extracts: 

“Keying,  the  imperial  commissioner,  arrived  at 
Canton  on  Sunday,  the  4th  June,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
British  functionaries  repaired  to  the  city  to  visit  his 
excellency,  who  was  expected  at  Hong  Kong  on  the 
10th,  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  late  treaty 
with  England;  but  in  this  expectation  the  good  peo- 
ple were  disappointed,  for  his  excellency  did  not  in- 
tend to  budge  until  about  the  1st  July.  In  the  mean 
time  a splendid  house  has  been  prepared  for  his  use, 
and  a spacious  hall  budt  for  the  exchange  of  the 
documents.  It  was  rumored  that  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  go  down  to  Kong  Hong,  but  must  have 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  meet  him 
‘half  wav.’ 


“General  Saltoun,  British  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  China,  arrived  in  the  war  steamer  Pro- 
serpine on  tlie  13th  June,  and  went  up  in  the  steamer 
to  Canton  on  the  18th  on  a private  visit 

“A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  opened  for 
worship  on  the  11th  June,  having  been  built  with 
much  despatch  by  the  aid  of  funds  contributed  by 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  residents. 

“For  the  11  months  ending  31st  May,  the  export 
of  teas  to  England  from  China  amounted  to  46,201,- 
251  lbs. 

“A  British  court  of  justice,  with  criminal  and  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of  offences  commit- 
ted by  her  Britannic  majesty’s  subjects  within  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  on  the  high 
seas  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  has  been 
established  at  Hong  Kong.” 

Tlie  captain  of  the  Paul  Jones  states  that  the  im- 
perial commissioner,  Keshen,  who  was  at  Canton, 
would  proceed  to  Hong  Kong,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the 
23d  June,  in  order  to  arrange  a commercial  treaty 
with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger. 

HAYTI. 

The  Charleston  Courier  has  been  put  in  possession 
of  a file  of  Port  Republican  papers  to  the  17th  ult., 
from  which  it  appears  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
September  last  an  attempt  at  a counter-revolution 
took  place  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Coi.  Dalzon, 
who  about  seven  o’clock,  with  a loose  collection  of 
soldiery,  took  possession  of  Fort  Alexander;  but 
finding  it  destitute  of  powder,  and  incapable  of  de- 
fence, he  abandoned  it  and  advanced  upon  the  town. 
On  arriving  at  the  thoroughfare,  he  was  met  by  the 
5th  regiment,  and  having  dashed  his  horse  upon  the 
chief  of  General  Herard’s  staff,  he  was  immediately 
shot  and  killed  by  a soldier.  Dalzon’s  escort  of  offi- 
cers then  escaped  to  the  woods.  General  Herard 
was  aware  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.  Numerous  arrests  were  made; 
but  the  conspiracy  seems  to  have  been  confided 
chiefly  to  young  men  without  regular  employment, 
ambitious  of  military  and  civil  advancement.  On 
the  11th,  the  provisional  government  installed  Gen. 
Lezarre  in  the  office  of  protector,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Gen.  Voltaire. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  I he  National  Intelli- 
I gencer  writes  at  the  date  of  Sept.  20th: 

| “Ex-president  Boyer  and  family  arrived  here  by 
| the  railroad  from  Rouen  on  Monday.  They  travel- 
j led  in  so  plain  a way  the  journals  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  tlie  accounts  of  his  immense  wealth.  A Rou- 
en editor,  who  visited  the  party,  reports  him  a dark 
mulatto,  a man  of  sensible  conversation  and  good 
breeding,  apparently  about  65  or  68  years  of  age, 
under  a double  affliction,  the  loss  of power  and  coun- 
try and  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.  His  mother, 
with  him,  is  a negress,  very  tail,  above  eighty  years: 
dressed  in  an  odd  fashion,  wearing  a great  felt  hats, 
the  wife  of  the  colonel  his  nephew  and  aid,  who  is  a 
bright  mulattress,  possesses  rare  beauty  and  has  four 
children.  This  morning,  in  passing  the  hotel  near 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  in  which  they  are  lodg- 
ed on  the  first  floor,  I saw  tlie  aged  dame  and  an 
equally  black  nurse  with  one  of  the  children  in  tier 
arms  at  a window.  Boyer  has  been  treated  civilly 
by  members  of  the  government,  but  is  not  distinguish- 
ed as  Espartero  has  been  in  London;  his  presence  is 
opportune  for  the  ministers,  who  sent  Mr.  Adolphe 
Barrot,  formerly  consul  general  at  Manilla,  on  a 
special  mission  to  Hayti.  The  ex-president  must 
well  understand  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  island. 
You  know  that  an  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Hayti  of 
150  millions  of  francs  to  the  colonial  proprietors  was 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  or  royal  ordinance  of  recog- 
nition of  1825.  The  republic  proved  delinquent. — 
In  1838  France  consented  to  reduce  the  indemnity  to 
sixty  millions,  which  Hayti  has  not  paid  any  more 
than  the  larger  sum.  The  point  is  mooted  whether 
F ranee  be  not  entitled  by  this  failure  to  withdraw  her 
acknowledgement  of  Haytien  independence;  to  re- 
vive her  claim  on  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
Mr.  Barrol’s  mission  relates,  no  doubt,  mainly  to  the 
debt  to  the  old  colonists,  few  of  whom  survive,  and 
whose  heirs  have  lived  on  hope  and  a poor  pittance. 
He  possesses  the  talents  and  address  to  achieve  all 
practicable  objects.  If  Boyer  has  wherewithal  to  com- 
mand the  luxuries  or  comforts  of  this  capital — where 
color  will  occasion  no  difference  of  treatment  for  him 
or  his  household — he  may  be  congratulated  on  his 
new  situation. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  a treaty  of  peace,  providing 
for  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Islanders  and 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  was  signed  by  the  king 
of  the  Islands,  Kamehameha,  and  the  British  admi- 
ral Thomas.  This  treaty  is  of  the  following  purport 
as  condensed  in  some  of  the  newspapers: 

•‘1.  King  Kamehameha  III.  solemnly  pledges  him- 
self to  accord  unto  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
majesty  residing  in  his  dominions  his  protection,  and 
to  confer  upon  and  grant  to  them  all  such  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  as  are  now,  or  shall  hereaf- 
ter be,  conferred  upon  or  granted  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

“2.  The  king  engages  to  grant  readily  an  interview 
to  the  captain  of  any  British  ship  of  war  visiting  his 
dominions,  upon  proper  intimation  being  given  of  the 
object  sought  for  in  the  desired  interview,  and  he 
will  not  suffer  any  obstacle  to  be  interposed  to  pre- 
vent such  captain  from  providing  himself  with  a pro- 
per and  competent  interpreter. 

“3.  Having  removed  the  attachment  against  the 
property  of  Mr.  Charlton,  the  British  consul,  and 
restored  his  landed  estate,  the  king  throws  himself 
upon  the  justice  of  the  British  government  to  vindi- 
cate his  proceedings. 

“4.  The  king  guarantees  that  no  British  subject 
shall  be  confined  in  fetters,  unless  riotous  and  quar- 
relsome, before  a fair  trial;  and  every  facility  is  to 
be  afforded  for  the  attendance  of  the  British  consul. 

“5.  All  differences  between  British  and  native  sub- 
jects that  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration,  must  be 
tried  by  an  impartial  jury,  one  half  of  whom  shall 
be  British  subjects. 

"6.  The  king  having  declared  that  it  has  never 
been  his  intention  to  insult  the  queen  or  her  British 
subjects,  agrees  to  accord  to  her  consul  a direct  com- 
munication for  the  purpose  .of  facilitating  the  settle- 
ment by  reference  to  the  courts  of  cases  affecting 
British  subjects. 

“7.  The  king  also  engages  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  a British  consul,  and  to  afford  him  ready  access  to 
his  presence  in  council  whenever  necessary  to  lay  be- 
fore him  any  case  of  grievance — reserving  the  right 
of  objecting  to  any  individual  nominated  ‘ad  inte- 
rim,’ during' the  consul’s  absence. 

‘‘8.  All  existing  grievances  not  mentioned  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  British  government,  and  to  be  ad- 
justed through  the  native  representatives  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  ministry 
may  deem  proper. 

“9.  In  order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  queen 
by  any  partiality  at  the  expense  of  British  subjects, 
the  king  engages  to  allow  the  consul  to  be  present  at 
all  appeals  touching  British  subjects  at  the  semi-an- 
nual courts. 

“10.  These  articles  to  be  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion or  modification  of  the  British  government,  and 
not  to  contravene  any  treaties  made  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers  with  Great  Britain,  nor  to  deprive  Ins  ma- 
jesty of  any  inherent  or  acknowledged  right  vested 
in  an  independent  sovereign.” 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  hailed 
with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  king 
Kamehamaha  accorded  an  act  of  grace  to  all  his 
subjects,  in  which  he  proclaims  that  none  of  them 
snail  be  punished  for  any  act  committed  to  the  inju- 
ry of  his  government  between  the  25th  of  February 
(the  time  of  the  provisional  cession  to  Great  Britain) 
and  the  31st  July;  that  all  prisoners  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  Hawaii  to  Niiiiau,  be  immediately  dis- 
charged; and  that  all  government  business  be  sus- 
pended for  ten  days,  so  that  all  persons  may  be  free 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  festivities  and  rejoicings 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Another  document  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
negotiations,  and  which  preceded  the  treaty,  was  the 
following  declaration  of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas,  in 
relation  to  the  events  which  transpired  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  were  consequent  upon  the  visit  of 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Carysfort  in  February, 
1843: 

To  King  Kamehameha  III,  and  the  principal 
Chiefs  of  the  Sandwich  Islands: 
Immediately  that  the  commander  in-chief  was 
made  acquainted  at  Valparaiso,  in  June,  1843,  of  the 
provisional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  unto  the 
right  honorable  Lord  George  Paulet,  as  the  then  and 
there  representative  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
he  hastened  to  the  spot  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  and,  if  possible,  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  such  an  unlooked  for  event. 

His  first  duty  on  arrival  was  to  seek  a personal  in- 
terview with  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  III,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved,  and  the  opinion  which  his  Majesty 
appeared  to  entertain  of  the  impossibility  of  com- 
plying with  certain  requisitions  which  had  been 
made,  were  so  utterly  insurmountable  as  to  call  upon 
him  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands  for 


the  time  being;  likewise,  whether  the  cession  was  a 
free,  unbiassed,  and  unsolicited  act  of  sovereign 
power. 

The  R.ear  Admiral  having  ascertained  that  the 
difficulties  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  deed  of 
cession  might  be  surmounted;  having  convinced  his 
Majesty  that  he  had  not  properly  understood  the 
principles  of  justice  and  good  faith  which  invariably 
guide  the  councils  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  in  all  theirdcliberations,  particularly  respect- 
ing their  relations  with  foreign  powers;  and  that 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
rights  ot  British  subjects  or  redress  their  wrongs, 
the  government  scrupulously  respects  those  rights 
which  are  vested  in  all  nations  in  an  equal  degree, 
.whether  they  be  powerful  or  weak,  making  it  there- 
fore a rule  not  to  resort  to  force  until  every  expedi- 
ent for  an  amicable  adjustment  has  (ailed;  having, 
moreover,  learnt  that  his  Majesty  entertained  the 
hope  that  his  conduct  was  capable  of  justification, 
and  that  such  justification  he  thought  would  restore 
to  him  the  authority  he  had  ceded  under  supposed 
difficulties;  and  having  moreover  assured  his  Majesty 
that  whilst  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain 
lo  cultivate  a good  understonciing  with  every  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  to  prevent  any  of  its  subjects 
from  injuring  those  of  other  sovereigns,  either  in 
person  or  properly,  wherever  they  may  be  located; 


well  directed  energies,  the  ceaseless  perseverance o f 
the  American  missionaries,  to  the  establishment  of 
a religion  pure  and  undefiled,  accompanied  bv  the 
advantages  of  instruction  and  civilization,  the  which, 
combined  and  duly  cultivated,  bring  in  their  train 
security  of  life  and  property,  social  order,  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  internal  prosperity,  and  the 
respect  as  well  as  good  will  of  other  nations  more 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith  and  the 
science  of  good  government. 

Blessings  and  advantages  of  this  nature  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  is  desirous  of  increasing 
and  promoting  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands  by  every  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
means  within  its  power;  and  thus  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  on  the  side 
of  justice,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  society  and  the 
surest  bond  of  all  commerce. 

Given  on  board  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Dub- 
lin, at  Honolulu,  Island  of  Oahu,  Ibis  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  in  the. year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three. 

RICHARD  THOMAS. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

A letter  has  been  received  in  Boston,  dated  Tahiti, 
June  26,  containing  information  that  the  French  still 
held  possession  of  the  island,  but  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  British  ship  of  war  Vindictive,  then  in 


and  that,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  rather  than  urge  t had  ordered  the  French  flag  on  shore  to  be 
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compliance  with  demands  which  are  likely  to  em- 
barrass a feeble  government,  its  object  is  to  foster, 
and  even  assist,  by  kind  advice  or  good  offices,  such 
as  may  be  disposed  to  seek  its  friendly  interposition, 
requiring  only  in  return  equal  privileges  for  such 
British  residents  as  may  have  been  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Lastly,  his 
Majesty  having  given  his  assent  to  new  proposals 
submitted  to  him  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
pending  differences  which  led  to  the  temporary  ces- 
sion of  his  authority,  the  commander-in-chief  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Pacific, 
for  the  reasons  herein  stated,  and  as  the  highest  local 
representative  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Queen 
of  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
hereby  declares  and  makes  manifest  that  he  does  not  ac- 
ceptor the  provisional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 


hauled  down,  which  had  not  been  done.  On  the 
20th  instant  the  following  manifesto  or  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  British  commodore,  address- 
ed “to  the  principal  British  residents  and  all  other 
British  subjects  in  the  Islands  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea.” 
Her  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Vindictive,,  in  Papeete  Har- 
bor, Tediiti,  June  20,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  become  my  duty  to  acquaint  the 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  now  residing  in 
the  dominions  of  the  queen  of  Tahiti  that  I have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  cause  them  to  seek  for  what- 
ever justice  they  may  require  from  the  officers  of 
their  own  sovereign  in  this  Island,  or  through  the  es- 
tablished Court  of  Laws  of  the  Queen  Pomare;  and 
that  they  are  not  to  attend  to  any  summons  as  jurors, 
nor  to  hold  themselves  subject  to  any  regulations  or 
jurisdictions  of  any  sort,  from  the  French  authori- 


lands,  made  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1843,  but  ^jes  iernp0rarily  established  here,  under  the  style  of 
that  he  considers  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  HI  the  3 provisional  government;  nor  to  any  officer  of 
legitimate  King  of  those  islands;  and  he  assures  his  prance,  he  his  rank  or  station  whatever  it  may,  until 
Majesty  that  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign  towards  j the  decision  0f  the  queen  of  England  regarding  Ta- 
him  are  those  of  unvarying  friendship  and  esteem; , j^jjj  js  known.  Although  determined  to  enforce  this 
that  her  Majesty  sincerely  desires  King  Kamehame-  | regulation,  should  it  unhappily  become  necessary  in 


ha  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  sovereign,  leaving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  his  own  hands,  the 
faithful  discharge  of  which  will  promote  his  happi- 
ness and  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

Although  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sovereign  and  his 
ministers,  and  counsellors  to  do  all  in  ther  power  to 
prevent  any  of  their  subjects  from  injuring  those  of 
any  other  nation  residing  among  them;  nay,  more, 


the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  orders  that  I have  received , 
yet  I shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  preserve  a good 
understanding  with  the  officers  of  the  Frencli  navy 
stationed  here;  and  I sincerely  trust  t hat  nothing 
will  arise  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  has  hither- 
to subsisted  between  the  subjects  of  our  respective 
nations..  \ 

I deem  it  proper  that  I should  here  observe  to  you 


that  he  ought  not  to  permit  foreigners  to  settle  in  his  ; that  I feel  quite  assured  that  England  seeks  not,  de- 


territory unless  he  engages  to  protect  them  as  his 
own  subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security  as 
far  as  regards  himself,  yet  Great- Britain  will  not 
consider  the  public  character  of  the  legitimate  so- 
vereign of  a state  but  recently  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, under  the  fostering  care  of  civilized  nations, 
as  at  all  implicated  by  the  aggression  of  some  of  his 
subjects,  provided  the  government  does  not  directly 
or  indirectly  sanction  any  acts  of  partiality  or  injus- 
tice, either  by  conniving  at  them  whilst  they  are 
planning  or  being  executed,  or  by  allowing  the  per- 
petrators to  remain  unpunished. 

If,  unfortunately,  a case  should  occur  in  which 
there  is  an  evasion  or  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  government  towards  British  subjects,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  is  clear,  and  it  would  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  commandel'-in-chief,  in  such  case  of  real 
grievance  which  shall  remain  unredressed,  to  obtain 
that  which  bad  faith  and  injustice  have  denied. 

“The  commander-in  chief  confidently  hopes  that 
this  act  of  restoration  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  so- 
vereign authority  will  be  received  by  the  King  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a most  powerful  and  con- 
vincing proof  not  only  of  the  responsibility  he  is 
under  to  render  immediate  reparation  for  real  wrongs 
committed  upon  British  subjects  or  their  property, 
but  also  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  friendly  and  reciprocally  ad- 
vantageous relations  which  have  for  so  many  years 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations;  and  he  further 
hopes  that  neither  his  Majesty  nor  his  successors 
will  ever  forget  that  to  the  illustrious  circumnaviga- 
tor, Captain  Cook,  as  the  first  discoverer,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Sandwich  Islands  owe  their  admission 
into  the  great  family  of  civilized  man,  and  from  the 
lifts  of  Vancouver  (another  Englishman)  Kameha- 
meha I.  heard  mention  for  the  first  time  of  the  true 
God,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  abrogation  of  false 
worship,  idolatry,  and  human  sacrifices,  and,  by  the 


sires  not,  to  maintain  a paramount  influence  in  these 
Islands.  But  while  she  repudiates  such  an  intention, 
and  declares,  as  she  has  so  repeatedly  done  in  reply 
to  the  several  solicitations  of  the  successive  sove- 
reigns of  Tahiti  lo  become  its  permanent  protector, 
that  although  she  will  not  assume  any  preponderating 
power  over  its  government,  yet  Great  Britain  is,  I 
am  equally  assured,  determined  that  no  other  nation 
shall  possess  a greater  influence  or  authority  in  these 
states  than  that  which,  from  her  long  and  intimate 
connexion  with  them,  she  claims  as  her  natural  right 
to  exercise.  More  than  all,  do  i believe  myself  au- 
thorised to  state,  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Queen  of  England  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  Ta- 
hiti independent  and  free. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours,  with 
every  consideration. 

■ J.  TOUP  NICOLAS,  Commodore. 

CUBA. 

Exports  from  Havana  and  Matanzas,  from  1st 
January  to  30th  September,  1843. 


Havana. 


U.  States.  Europe. 


Jtlantanzas. 


U.  States. 
35,474 
63.358 
26,399 


Europe. 

203,534 

53,267 

2,965 


Sugar  boxes  29,063  373,675 
Coffee  arrobas  255,439  344,917 
Molasses  hhds  28,380  1,402 

Honey  tes  478  1,078 

Wax  arr  2,513  26,166 

Segars  M 23,632  92,279  

Tobacco  libras  214,455  1,393,571  

URUGUAY. 

Montevideo.  By  the  Cuba,  CapLain  Babson,  ar- 
rived at  Boston,  we  have  the  British  Packet  of  Au- 
gust 19,  containing  a correspondence  between  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Uruguay  and  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  consuls  at  Montevideo.  Tha  t 
functionary,  in  a circular  dated  July  13th,  prohibited 
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foreign  vessels  from  trading  to  the  port  of  Buceo,  at 
the  east  of  Montevideo,  then  in  the  hands  of  General 
Oribe,  who  obtained  his  supplies  there. 

The  British  consul,  Mr.  Dale,  does  not  hesitate  to 
assent  to  the  prohibition,  and  promises  to  warn  his 
countrymen  against  violating  it. 

The  American  consul,  Mr.  Hamilton,  denies  any 
right  of  the  Montevidean  government  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  any  point  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. — 
He  shows  by  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  that 
the  United  States  claim  no  such  privilege  them- 
selves; and  for  these  reasons  he  protests  against  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  the  Buceo,  and  says  that  he  shall 
protest  against  any  seizure  of  American  vessels  made 
under  it. 

He  takes  the  same  occasion  to  protest  against  the 
seizure  already  made,  on  the  17th,  of  the  American 
schooner  Carolinian,  at  Montevideo,  going  at  length 
into  a consideration  of  that  case.  The  American 
brig  Trafalgar  had  also  been  seized  on  the  19th,  it 
seems,  but  the  U.  States  ship  John  Adams  having 
boarded  her,  the  prize  crew  deserted,  and  she  at 
once  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

[Boston  Daily  Adver. 

MEXICO. 

A singular  incident  occurred  at  a magnificent  ball 
given  at  the  presidential  palace  in  Mexico,  on  the 
22d  u 1 1. , in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Tampico  overthe  Spanirfrds.  The  ballroom 
was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  other  nations  con- 
quered by  the  Mexicans  on  various  occasions. — 
Among  these  trophies  was  an  English  flag  which  had 
been  taker,  from  the  Texians  The  British  charge 
d’affairs  who  was  present  at  the  ball,  became  indig- 
nant at  beholding  the  British  standard  in  the  midst  of 
Mexicaa  triumphs,  and  insisted  upon  it3  being  re- 
moved. '"His  request  not  being  immediately  compli- 
ed with,  he  left  the  ball-room,  followed  by  every 
Englishman  present. 

We  hope  says  the  Courier  Francais,  that  this  inci- 
dent, which  doubtless  arose  from  some  mistake,  will 
not  be  attended  by  serious  consequences. 

The  minister  of  France  has  made  known  a decree 
of  the  president,  in  virtue  of  which  the  departure  of 
the  various  conductas  sent  from  Mexico  and  San  Louis 
Potosi  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Santa  Anna  de  Tamaulipas, 
is  positively  fixed,  without  any  delay  whatever,  for 
every  fourth  month,  that  is  on  the  1st  January,  1st 
March,  and  1st  September. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  elections  for  con- 
gress have  resulted  somewhat  unfavorably  to  Santa 
Anna.  There  are  three  candidates  lor  the  presidency, 
viz:  — Francisco  Eloriaga,  Juan  Ignacio  Godoy.  and 
Manuel  Rmcore.  Whether  they  will  all  run  in  op- 
position to  Santa  Anna,  we  do  not  learn. 

The  following  decree  is  important  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

Decree.  Art.  1st.  The  frontier  custom  house  of 
Taos  in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  Paso  del 
Norte  and  Presidio  del  Norte  in  that  ol'Chihuahua, 
are  entirely  closed  to  all  commerce. 

Art.  2 I.  This  decree  will  commence  to  be  in  force 
forty-five  days  after  it  is  published  in  the  eapital  of 
the  republic. 

Therefore,  I command  it  to  be  printed,  published, 
circulated  and  obeyed. 

National  Palace  in  Tacubaya,  7th  day  of  August, 
1S43. 

Antonio  Lopez  df.  Santa  Anna. 

Ygnacio  Trigueros,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

CANADA. 

The  excitement  in  Kingston  on  account  of  the  con- 
templated removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Montreal,  increases.  The  inhabitants  held  a public 
meeting  on  the  11th,  and  a resolution  was  passed  to 
petition  for  a dissolution  of  the  present  parliament, 
so  that  the  sense  of  the  country  might  be  taken  on 
the  seat  of  government  question;  a draft  of  a peti- 
tion to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  numerously 
signed  on  the  spot.  Amongst  the  speakers  on  the 
occasion  were,  Sir  A.  M,Nab,  Messrs.  Cartwright, 
Henry  Smith,  Johnson,  Thorburn,  and  Capt.  Steel. 

A resolution  was  also  passed  by  this  meeting,  in 
case  of  the  seat  of  government  being  removed  from 
Upper  Canada,  for  an  immediate  agitation  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  Mr.  Wakefield  in  his  opening 
speech  on  Monday  stated — what  he  said  he  could 
prove — that  no  less  than  eighteen  persons  ' had 
been  killed  in  the  Beauharnois  riots,  although  only 
five  inquests  had  been  held,  and  that  the  number  of 
wounded  exceeded  that  of  many  battles  of  some  im- 
portance. 

The  Journal  de  Quebec  says,  that  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  Quebec,  on  Monday  last,  to  petition  par- 
liament for  a grant  to  dig  a canal  for  rendering  com- 
munication with  the  river  St.  Charles  practicable  at 
low  as  at  high  water. 

The  transport  Java,  from  Portsmouth,  arrived  at 
Quebec  on  the  12th.  She  is  to  take  the  7 1st  regt.  to 
the  West  Indies. 


The  head  quarters  division  of  the  85th  regiment 
at  Quebec,  are  about  to  embark  on  board  the  Boyne 
transport.  [W.  I*.  Exp. 

The  Montreal  Courier  of  the  17th  says:  “Clouds 
are  hovering  in  the  political  horizon.  Ministers  have 
been  defeated  in  the  legislative  council  by  a majority 
of  five  on  the  question  of  the  seat  of  government. — 
The  consequence  is  that  the  speaker,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Jamieson,  has  resigned.  The  chair,  we  are  inform- 
ed, has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Draper,  but  that  gentle- 
man refuses  to  accept  it.  This  question  of  the  seat  of 
government  seems  likely  to  turn  out  a very  apple  of 
discord.” 

The  Welland  Canal.  St.  Catharine's,  Canada 
West,  October  2.  The  Welland  Canal  has  now  about 
one  thousand  men  employed,  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  locks,  and  making  the  enlargement.  During 
the  past  winter  some  four  thousand  were  employed; 
and  as  soon  as  the  navigation  ceases  it  is  expected 
six  thousand  men  will  find  occupation.  A greater 
number  than  is  now  employed  cannot  work  to  ad- 
vantage without  stopping  navigation.  The  entire 
work  will  probably  be  completed  in  1846,  but  in  1845 
it  will  be  navigable  on  the  enlarged  plan. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  32  locks;  when  the 
enlarged  work  is  finished  there  will  be  only  22,  with 
a lift  of  from  12^  to  14  feet.  The  locks  on  the  old 
canal  are  made  of  wood — the  new  ones  are  of  granite, 
made  in  the  best  manner.  Those  at  each  entrance 
from  the  lakes  are  to  be  185  leot  long  and  45  feet 
wide;  the  other  twenty  150  feet  long  and  26^  feet 
wide.  The  length  of  the  canal  will  be  28  miles.  The 
vessels  which  will  pass  through  the  canal  are  to  be 
145  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  including  all  projec- 
tions. The  schooners  will  generally  be  of  the  burthen 


DIPLOMATIC. 

Washington  Irvtnc.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  under  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 29th,  says: 

“I  have  just  returned  from  on  hour’s  chat  with 
Mr.  Irving,  who  arrived  last  week  from  Madrid,  not 
the  worse  for  the  arduous  journey.  His  aspect  is 
quite  healthy;  his  general  health  good;  but <he  ma- 
lady with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  Spain  has  left  some 
ailments  of  the  limbs  which  exact  an  interval  of  re- 
pose for  the  mind  and  medical  advice  of  more  autho- 
rity than  probably  Madrid  afforded.  His  spirits  and 
conversation  gratify  his  friends  by  their  old  vivacity. 
Mr.  Irving  is  full  of  anxiety  concerning  Spanish  des- 
tinies, which  baffle  all  prognostic.” 

THE  N.  E.  PROIMTIER. 

We  learn  from  the  Boston  Mercantile,  that  the 
secretary  of  war  has  replied  to  the  petition  of  the 
citizens  of  Bangor  against  the  removal  of  the  U.  S. 
troops  from  Fish  River  and  Aroostook,  that  the 
troops  were  removed  upon  a representation  from 
General  Scott,  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
who  replies  to  the  petitions,  &c.,  which  were  hand- 
ed him: 

“That  the  posts  of  Fort  Fairfield  and  Kent  were 
garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops,  during  the  excitement 
about  the  disputed  territory,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
claim  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States, 
and  to  save  expense  to  the  state  of  Maine;  and  that 
the  boundary  question  having  been  definitely  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  a year  allowed  for 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  along  the  border,  the 
garrisons  of  those  forts  were  withdrawn  for  several 
military  reasons,  which  we  learn  are  in  substance: 


of  450  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  chief  portion  of  j thal  th<?  trooP?  were  wanted  on  the  sea  board  for  the 
the  trade  will  be  done  by  the  new  fashioned  steamers  protection  of  important  works;  that  there  were  no 

• i • . ..  ..  " nun  ip  umpire  oimor  mi  i 


called  “propellers.” 

At  Port  Maitland  there  is  to  be  a graving  dock, 
which  will  be  of  importance  both  to  the  naval  and 
mercantile  interest.  Mr.  Powell,  the  chief  engineer 
on  the  Welland,  mentioned  to  me  an  item  of  intelli- 
gence of  no  little  importance  in  a commercial  view. 
It  is  that  the  ice  at  Port  Maitland  breaks  up  in  the  ' 


public  works  either  on  the  Aroostook  or  Fish  River 
worth  a garrison;  that  there  are  not  troops  enough 
both  for  important  public  works  and  those  of  no  mi- 
litary value;  that  Forts  Fairfield  and  Kent  were  dis- 
tant and  difficult  to  supply,  except  at  great  expense; 
that  the  latter  fort  could  not  be  maintained  except  at 
the' cost  of  a road  and  bridges,  which  Captain  Web- 


spring  some  three  weeks  before  it  generally  does  at;  ste!’>  commander,  called  for  as  indispensable; 


! and  that  four  companies  still  remain  at  Hancock 
j Barracks,  Houlton,  to  meet  any  border  exigency  that 
I might  occur  higher  up  the  frontier,  from  which  de- 
tachments may  be  made  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
j authorities  of  Maine,  to  maintain  her  laws  and  po- 
lice  regulations.” 

RED  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  fertility  of  the  Red  River 
country: 

“The  amount  of  cotton  shipped  to  this  city  out  of 
the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries  last  season  could 
not  have  been  less  than  200,000  bales;  which,  valued 
at  the  low  prices  for  which  the  last  crop  was  sold, 


Buffalo,  thereby  giving  them  so  much  advance  of  our 
side  in  reaching  a market. 

The  board  of  works  have  gone  on  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Grand  River,  so  that  at  this  time 
there  is  a steam  boat  running  from  Dunville  on  the 
Welland  canal  to  Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River, 
passing  throu  >,h  a rich  and  fertile  country.  Plank 
roads  too  are  in  progress  throughout  the  province, 
and  a determinalion  is  manifested  by  those  in  au- 
thority to  aid  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

You,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  will  pro- 
bably recollect  that  the  Welland  canal  was  originally 
the  property  of  a stock  company.  It  was  not,  nor 
ever  could  be  profitable  as  such,  and  it  became  “a, 

public  work,”  and  an  appropriation  of  §2,500,000  was  would  amount  to  about  §5,000,000.  This  season, 
made  by  the  government  for  the  enlargement.  Thisluffless  the  crop  be  indeed  very  short,  the  quantity 
sum,  with  the  premium  of  exchange,  I am  informed, . W>H  l>e  greater,  and  il  the  navigation  of  the 
will  complete  the  work,  and  perhaps  leave  a little  | stream  were  improved,  and  the  communication  be- 


for  contingencies.  A more  propitious  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  never  occur  fur  such  an  undertaking. — 
Labor  is  cheap,  and  enough  hands  are  ready  to  take 
hold.  True,  there  is  some  little  trouble  to  keep  the 
laborers  in  a state  of  quietude  forjwhile  I was  on  (lie 
= pot  they  made  a demand  of  “another  shilling”  to 


tween  it  and  the  Mississippi  placed  beyond  contin- 
gency, every  year  would  add  immensely  to  the  po- 
pulation, and  of  course  to  the  exports  of  the  valley. 

“But  the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  large  amount 
of  cotton,  near  one-tenth  of  the  whole  product  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  all  the  advantage  which  this 


their  daily  pay,  hut  it  was  resisted  with  firmness. — i c Hy  derives  from  the  trade  of  Red  River.  A very 
There  is  a large  civil  force  on  the  line,  which  is  first  large  part  of  the  money  obtained  lor  the  exports  of 
called  on  lo  quell  any  outbreak,  and  besides  these  ^ the  Ever  is  expended  here  for  return  supplies  so 
there  is  a military  force  of  two  hundred  men  ready  S that  directly  and  indirectly  the_  commerce  ofMheri 
at  a moment’s  notice. 


The  numerous  log  cabins  and  shanlees  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  workmen  look  like  little  towns. 
The  men  and  their  families  appear  well  and  generally 
enjoy  good  health.  A visit  from  “Father  Matthew,” 
however,  would  be  of  some  servTce  to  many  of  them. 

[Cor.  JY.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

George  Moiir,  to  be  Consul  of  the  United  States 
for  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  in  the  place  of  E.  F.  Rivi- 
nus,  resigned. 

Joseph  C.  Luther,  of  New  York,  to  be  Commer- 
cial Agent  of  the  United  States  at  Port  au  Prince,  in 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  place  ol  F.  D. 
Cummins,  declined. 

The  National  Intelligencer  says:  We  understand 
that  the  Plon.  Abraham  Renciier,  late  a represen- 
tative in  congress  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
lias  been  appointed  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States  to  Portugal,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Barrow,  who 
has  applied  for  permission  to  return  home 


ver  with  New  Orleans  cannot  fall  short,  of  §10,000,- 
000.  This  trade,  however,  is  in  its  infancy;  for  the 
valley  contains  most  excellent  cotton  lands  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  produce  more  of  that  staple  than 
is  now  raised  in  the  Union;  and  it  has,  besides,  a 
climate  and  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  every  ar- 
ticle the  growth  of  a temperate  zone.  Red  River 
alone  has  a navigation  of  about  1,500  miles,  running 
through  5 degrees  of  latitude  and  12  of  longitude. 
Besides  this,  Black  river,  the  Wachita,  and  the  Ten- 
sas are  important  rivers,  navigable  by  steamboat  se- 
veral months  in  the  year;  connecting  with  them  and 
with  the  main  stream  are  innumerable  smaller  ri- 
vers, lakes,  and  bayous,  many  of  them  navigable. 
All  these  streams  deposite  an  alluvium  of  incompa- 
rable richness;  they  form,  in  the  aggrigate,  a steam* 
boat  navigation  of  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  miles, 
and  embrace  a surface  of  country  capable  of  sus- 
taining at  a moderate  estimate  5,000,000  inhabitants. 

“The  lower  parts  of  Red  river  and  the  entire  val- 
leys of  Black  river  and  the  Wachita  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cotton  culture,  and  will  produce  more 
bales  to  the  acre  probably  than  any  other  extensive 
districts.  The  upper  parts  of  Red  River,  however, 
are  suitable  for  wheat  and  the  other  small  grains, 
and  for  nearly  all  the  articles  which  are  produced  in 
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the  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Ihe  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
not  for  these  alone,  but  for  many  others  which  from 
t!,<  verity  of  the  climate  in  those  regions,  cannot 
be  nu:i  c to  advantage.  The  upper  part  of  Red  ri- 
ver is  indeed  preferable  in  ai!  respects — particularly 
for  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  markets,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which 
farms  can  be  opened  and  improved — to  the  wild 
lands  ot  the  northwest.  As  soon  as  the  difficulties 
are  settled  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  assu- 
rance of  peace  is  given,  these  advantages  will  at- 
tract the  attention  they  deserve,  and  draw  off  a large 
part  of  the  tide  of  emigration  now  setting  towards 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Thu  emigra- 
tion consists  in  the  main  of  hardy  and  enterprising 
farmers — young  men  of  small  means  but  strong  en- 
ergies from  the  middle  and  western  states — a kind  of 
population  which  will  form  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, and  along  our  frontiers  be  better  than  a line  of 
garrisons.  The  whole  of  these  vast  and  fertile  re- 
gions which  we  have  mentioned  are  still  in  large 
part  solitudes,  but  they  invite  the  hand  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  can  only  be  prevented  from  teem 
ing  with  human  life  and  swelling  the  avenues  of 
commerce  with  the  richest  products  of  agriculture 
by  a degree  of  blindness  and  fatuity  not  to  be  sup- 
posed.” 

SfSWSPASBE  POSTAGE. 

The  postmaster  general  has  taken  effective  mea- 
sures lately  to  collect  postage  on  the  newspapers  sent 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  mail  conveyance  in 
the  employment  of  the  post  office  department.  This 
he  has  done  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  it  is 
his  special  duty  under  the  constitution  and  his  oath 
of  office,  to  carry  into  effect,  and  to  secure  to  the  de- 
partment the  resources  which  belong  to  it.  All  the 
means  to  which  the  department  is  entitled,  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  as  well  as  duty,  that  it  should 
avail  itself  of  at  this  time — not  to  lay  up  a surplus, 
as  some  of  the  newspapers  allege,  but  to  prevent  a 
failure  to  meet  its  engagements.  For  it  is  a fact, 
shown  by  the  annual  reports,  that  for  a few  years 
past,  the  revenue  of  the  department  has  been  de- 
clining, and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained, 
we  learn,  that  it  will  fall  below  the  amount  of  lia- 
bility. An  exigency,  therefore,  presents  itself  de- 
manding of  the  postmaster  general  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  sustain  the  pecuniary  credit  of  the  depart- 
ment. A high  and  arduous  duty  is  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  circumstances.  The  law  entitles  the  de- 
partment to  postage  on  newspapers:  the  practice  has 
been,  since  the  introduction  of  rail  roads  to  send 
them  in  such  way  in  the  mail  conveyances  as  to  es- 
cape the  charge  of  postage.  Under  this  practice, 
what  should  go  to  the  department  to  pay  for  trans- 
mission, remains  in  the  pocket  of  the  subscriber,  or 
goes  in  whole  or  in  part  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
publisher.  To  break  up  this  practice  affects  the  pe- 
cuniary interest  of  a powerful  class — the  open 
mouthed,  many-voiced,  trumpet-tongued  newspaper 
press.  The  post  master  general  knows  that  the  press 
like  the  ancient  oiators,  had  daily  speech  with  the 
people,  and  wielded  great  influence  over  the  public 
mind;  but  he  did  jpot  believe  that  it  was,  in  our  young 
and  virtuous  country,  above  the  law,  as  the  ancient 
orators  claimed  to  be,  in  the  degenerate  days  of  their 
republics.  In  the  fearless  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  has  treated  it  like  every  other 
interest,  as  the  subject  of  the  law.  And  for  doing  so, 
he  has  been  denounced  and  vilified  in  a manner  that 
speaks  badly  for  the  morals  and  temper  of  a portion 
of  our  public  journals. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  post  office  department  under  certain  acts  of 
congress,  that  require  its  operations  to  be  sustained 
exclusively  out  of  a tax  levied  on  letters,  newspa- 
pers, and  pamphlets,  sent  by  the  mail  conveyances. 
Mr.  Wickliffe  did  not  make  the  law,  and  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  its  policy.  His  business  is  to  enforce 
it — and  this  he  is  under  a peculiar  necessity  of  doing 
at  this  time;  for  he  finds  his  revenues  declining  from 
year  to  year,  whilst  under  the  acts  passed  by  con- 
gress, from  time  to  time,  increasing  the  number  of 
mail  routes,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  reduce -"{he  ex- 
penses of  the  department.  This  policy  may  net  be 
a good  one.  It  may  be  better  to  sustain  the  post 
office  system  out  of  the  general  tax  than  by  post- 
ages. But  this  is  a question  fur  the  law  making 
power,  and  not  the  executive.  Some  arc  for  abo- 
lishing the  post  office  system  entirely.  There  are, 
we  learn,  over  4,0U0'post  routes  in  the  United  States 
in  operation.  There  are  about  a dozen,  or  a score 
at  the  outside,  oil  which  private  expresses  run. — 
These  are  the  most  productive  routes,  and  pass 
through  the  great  cities.  Now,  the  proposition  is, 
that  the  4,U0U  routes  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
whole  business  of  mail  intercommunication  be  left 
to  be  done  by  the  private  expresses.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  country  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  stated  means 


of  transmitting  and  receiving  public  and  private  in- 1 
telligence — they  are  to  be  shut  off  in  outer  darkness, 
that  the  remaining  tenth  mav  exclusively  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  intercommunication  to  excess  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  What  a proposition  to  come 
from  a quarter  that  denounces  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral, as  a barbarian,  for  checking  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence by  demanding  the  legal  postage  op  newspa- 
pers. [ Madisonian . 

2JOBEEST20  SaTOUSTJilT-SSiR. 

The  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  agricultural  society 
of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  was  held  during  the 
last  three  days  of  September.  The  ladies  present 
were  quite  numerous,  and  many  of  them  contributed 
articles  for  exhibition.  Among  the  domestics  that 
took  a premium,  was  a pair  of  blankets,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Mrs.  James  Hutchcraft,  of  Bourbon  county, 
made  of  the  long  fine  fleece  of  the  Bakewel!  sheep. 
They  were  of  uncommon  size  and  thickness,  weigh- 
ing each  llj  pounds:  upon  o.ie  was  embroidered  in 
beautiful  letters  the  word  ‘‘Tariff,”  and  upon  the 
other  the  name  of  the  projector  and  defender  of  that 
measure — “Henry  Clay.”  They  were  designed  as 
a present  to  Mr.  Clay- — a present  well  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  donee.  The  lady,  who  made  them,  se- 
lected the  Hon.  G.  Davis  to  present  them,  who  ac- 
companied the  presentation  with  these  remarks: 

“Here,  Mi.  Clay,  is  a pair  of  blankets,  made  by 
Mrs.  James  Hutchcraft,  of  Bourbon  county,  which 
she  requests  me  to  present  to  you.  She  has  further 
commissioned  me  to  express  the  gratification  she 
feels  in  having  the  opportunity  of  making  this  mast 
appropriate  testimony  to  the  great  American  advo- 
cate of  Domestic  industry;  and  I assure  you,  I have 
no  less  pleasure  in  being  the  medium  of  tendering  to 
you  so  handsome  a specimen  of  the  handy-work  and 
taste  of  our  fair  countrywomen.” 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  was  presented  to  the  donor, 
and  said,  in  substance — 

“I  thank  you,  madam,  forthe  honor  you  have  done 
me,  in  the  presentation,  by  my  friend,  the  represen- 
tative from  this  district,  of  this  finespecimen  of  house- 
hold industry,  They  are  beautiful,  very  beautiful.  I 
will  carry  them  home  with  me,  and  present  them  to 
my  wife;  and  whilst  they  protect  us  from  the  incle- 
mency of  winter,  I will  recall  with  pleasure  the  in- 
teresting occasion  when  I became  their  owner.  Will 
you  allow  me,  madam,  to  express  the  peculiar  grati- 
fication I have  experienced  in  the  examination  of  the 
numerous,  excellent  and  tasteful  articles  with  which 
you,  and  the  other  ladies  present  have  enriched  this 
fair?  You  are  in  the  right  course — dismiss  your  mer- 
chants— supply  your  own  family:  for  with  such  fa- 
brics as  have  been  spread  out  to  our  view  to-day,  we 
need  no  merchants  but  onr  own  fair  countrywomen. 
I trust  that  this  spirit  will  not  only  abide  with  you, 
but  increase;  and  that  your  next  annual  exhibition 
will  afford  still  more  numerous  and  more  excellent 
specimens  of  your  household  industry,  diligence, 
perseverance,  emulation  and  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  fruits  of  your  useful  industry,  as  in  every 
other  field  in  which  the  faculties  of  man  find  employ- 
ment. I hope  to  live  to  attend  many  of- your  fairs 
and  to  find  each  one  excelling  that  which  may  have 
preceded  it. 

This  is  a proper  occasion  for  declaring  the  great 
American  maxim,  that  it  is  both  our  interest  and  our 
duty  to  make  as  much  at  home  as  we  can,  and  to  buy 
as  little  as  possible  abroad.  The  family , or  nation, 
that  acts  upon  this  principle,  will  never  become  bank- 
rupt. Economy  and  household  industry  constitute 
the  great,  and  the  only  sure  remedy  for  hard  times 
with  families.  That  family  that  practises  industry 
and  frugality,  and  sells  more  than  it  buys,  will  cer- 
tainly rise  to  wealth  arid  independence;  whilst  the 
one  which  acts  upon  opposite  principles,  will  surely 
fall  into  poverty  and  decay.  As  it  is  with  families, 
so  it  is  with  nations,  for  a nation  is  no  more  than  a 
large  collection  of  families.  To  remove  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  let  every  individual  buy  only  what  he 
wants  when  he  has  the  means  to  pa y for  it;  when  he  has 
not  this  means,  let  him  buy  not  at  ail;  and  let  him 
make  his  industry  profitable  by  always  selling  more 
than  lie  buys. 

That  man,  or  nation,  is  not  free  and  independent, 
that  is  always  in  debt,  or  that  lives  mainly  upon  the 
labor  of  others.  To  make  ourselves,  to  make  the 
American  nation,  independent,  we  must  furnish  our 
own  necessaries,  ourown  comforts,  our  own  luxuries, 
principally.  And  why  can  we  not,  why  should  we 
not  do  it?  Why  should  we  go  to  France  and  England 
for  cloths  and  silks,  when  at  our  domestic  hearths, 
we  can  make  articles  of  the  same  material  of  such 
substantial  ueauty  as  these  [pointing  to  the  several 
before  him.]  It  is  individual  and  national  prodigali- 
ty to  do  so.  Let  us  foster  and  uphold  our  own  indus- 
try, and  it  will  enrich  individuals  and  the  nation;  but 
neglect  that  and  prefer  the  labor  of  foreigners,  and 
both  individually  and  nationally  we  become  poor. 


I tender  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  present, 
my  acknowledgements  for  the  kindness  with  which 
l have  been  received  arid  treated  by  them  on  this 
occasion;  and  I assure  them,  that  if  spared  in  health , 

I not  only  expect  to  be  present  at  their  next  fair,  but 
also  to  mingle  sociably  with  them  at  many  succeed- 
ing fnirs.” 

M.  Clay  having  delivered  this  short  and  pertinent 
address  in  his  peculiarly  felicitous  manner,  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. It  seemed  that  every  body  was  hearty  in  com- 
mending the  appropriateness  of  his  remarks  and  the 
sound  and  wise  maxims  with  which  they  were  fraught. 

TRiYBS  ikUD  COEfflSaSRe.23. 

From  Bicknell's  Reporter. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

We  give  in  to-day’s  Reporter  an  able  article  in  re- 
lation to  coal,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  C.  Taylor, 
esq.,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  exciting  much  at- 
tention. In  that  article,  the  author  earnestly  urges 
Pennsylvania  to  employ  her  coal  and  her  iron  at 
home.  “Let  her,”  he  says,  and  we  endorse  the  ad- 
vice fully  and  cordially,  “line  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  with  factories  for  the 
fabrication  of  cotton  of  American  growth,  through 
the  agency  of  Pennsylvania  coal.  Let  her  not  send 
away  from  her  shares,  these  fruitful  materials  for 
her  wealth  and  prosperity.  Let  her  surround  Phi- 
ladelphia with  establishments  for  converting  the  pro- 
ductions which  Providence  lias  bestowed  upon  her 
so  abundantly.  Let  her  thus  attract  around  her 
thousands  of  artizans,  and  encourage  her  home  ma- 
nufactures, and  prepare  the  production  of  her  indus- 
try for  her  own  population,  for  her  neighbors,  and  in 
due  time,  for  the  remote  regions  of  the  eai™  .”  This 
issonnd  and  patriotic  advice,  and  it  applies  to  to- 
pics in  which  every  Philadelphian,  every  Pennsylva- 
nian may  be  said  to  have  a deep  interest.  Our  poli- 
cy is,  to  encourage  and  reward  industry  in  a liberal 
spirit,  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  to 
urge  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  integrity  and  fair 
dealing,  as  well  as  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  her  iron  and  coal  mines,  Pennsyl- 
vania possesses  great  wealth.  This  fact  may  be  as- 
serted with  the  more  confidence  just  now,  because 
of  the  many  new  and  important  uses  to  which  iron 
is  applied.  Our  public  works,  too,  although  they 
have  cost  an  immense  sum,  may  be  made  available 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources. , ‘They  penetrate  our  coal  and  iron  districts, 
and  afford  extraordinary  facilities  for  transmitting 
the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  industry  to  our 
principal  metropolis.  It  is  only  necessary  now,  that 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  state  should  be  di- 
rected tt>  the  improvement  of  the  mineral  wealth 
with  which  our  commonwealth  abounds. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  already  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  state  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted.  Look  at  the  Schuylkill  ca- 
nal and  the  Reading  rail  road,  both  of  which  works 
for  100  miles,  are  constructed  through  a country  rich 
with  every  production  in  nature.  Inexhaustible  bo- 
dies of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  agricultural 
products,  may  be  said  to  await  the  industry  of  man, 
to  give  life  and  animation  to  every  mile  of  this  rich 
country.  And  yet  on  this  long  line  of  interna!  im- 
provement, enjoying  facilities  of  transportation  both 
m summer  and  winter,  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
but  two  iron  establishments  of  any  extent  or  magni- 
tude— namely,  the  Phcenix  Works  and  the  Reading 
Rolling  Mill.  Yet  there  were  erected  in  two  years 
alone  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  five  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  of  the  largest  power.  Other  localities  in 
our  state  have  been  sought,  because  their  establish- 
ments have  been  built  by  New  York  and  Boston  capi- 
tal. Some  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  the  Lehigh,  as  opening  out  a more  direct 
communication  with  the  cities  just  named.  The 
Great  Western  Iron  Works  of  this  state,  on  the  Al- 
legheny river,  at  Brady’s  Bet  d,  have  been  built  by 
New  York  and  Boston  capital,  and  were  the  first  in 
thatsection  to  demonstrate  that  the  bituminous  coal 
of  that  region  could  be  used  for  the  smelting  of  the 
iron  ores  with  the  most  entire  success.  The  large 
and  extensive  establishments,  both  at  Danville  and 
Wilkesbarre,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  New  York  ca- 
pitalists, and  we  are  happy  to  find  are  to  be  put  soon 
into  extensive  operation.  These  establishments  have 
each  cost  about  $400,000,  and  are  built  upon  a scale 
that  will  compare  with  the  best  establishments  in 
England.  We  find  from  their  advertisements,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  ail  descriptions  of 
iron — rail  road,  boiler  plate,  &c.  • 

If  iron  and  coal  have  made  England  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  what  is  Pennsylvania  to  expect  from 
those  resources,  when  the  entire  coal  field  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of 
that  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  subject,  we  repent,  is  one  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, and  we  have  offered  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  (he  following 
from  a late  number  of  the  New  York  True  Sun.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  friend  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  iron  trade: 

CONSUMPTION  OF  IRON— SHIP  BUILDING. 

In  nothing  has  there  been  a more  wonderful  in- 
crease than  in  the  consumption  of  iron.  Not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  in. all  others,  has  its  use  be- 
come indispensable,  and  the  demand  immense.  In 
looking  over  the  recently  published  volume  of  the 
Progress  of  the  English  Nation,  we  find  some  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The  impor- 
tations of  the  metal  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  amounted  to  40,000  tons  annually1;  and  the 
quantity  manufactured  at  home  was  150,000  tons. — 
The  following  progress  of  its  consumption  appeared 
in  evidence  before  a committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1840.  The  quantity  manufactured  in 


1806  was 

250,000  tons 

1823  “ 

452,000  “ 

1825  “ 

581.000  “ 

1828  “ 

703,000  “ 

1835  “ 

1,000,000  “ 

1S3G  “ 

1,200,000  “ 

1840  “ 

1,500,000  “ 

Six  millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  the 
manufacture. 

It  appears  that  some  foreign  iron  was  used.  In 
1841  the  product  of  the  English  mines,  continuing  as 
it  was  the  year  previously,  only  17,053  tons  of  for- 
eign iron  were  imported  into  England.  The  great 
increase  of  the  consumption  is  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  hot  blast.  Of  the  402  furnaces  in  blast  in  the 
year  1841, 162  used  hot  air,  and  vve  have  no  doubt 
the  number  is  greatly  increased. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  extent  of  our  own  iron 
manufacture  with  the  English.  In  1840,  a year  we 
quote  for  convenience  of  comparison,  it  appeared  by 
official  returns  that  there  were  in  this  country  804 
furnaces  manufacturing  cast  iron,  producing  286,- 
903  tons;  and  795  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling 
mills,  producing  bar  iron  to  the  amount  of  197,233 
tons.  These  altogether  consumed  1,528,110  tons  of 
fuel,  and  employed  30,497  men. 

The  comparison  is  highly  creditable  to  our  coun- 
try. 

A new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  iron  trade  by 
the  application  of  metal  to  ship  building.  It  is  said 
the  first  iron  vessels  were  constructed  for  canals  and 
rivers  in  England  in  1810.  In  1820  a steamer  called 
the  Aaron  Manby  was  built  at  the  Horsel.ey  Iron 
Works,  and  went  from  London  to  Paris  without  un- 
loading hercargo.  Although  twenty-three  years  old, 
she  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  never  has  required 
any  repairs  to  her  hull.  In  1825  a small  one  called 
the  Shannon  was  placed  upon  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  is  yet  employed  in  the  same  service.  In  1832 
another,  the  Elburkah,  went  from  Liverpool  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  twice  ascended  the  river  Niger. 
One  constructor  at  Liverpool  has  built  no  less  than 
45  iron  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  12,600 
tons.  The  total  number  launched  since  1830  is  150. 
The  largest  vessel  built  of  iron,  previous  to  the  Great 
Britain,  was  the  Mexican  steamer  the  Guadaloupe, 
of  788  tons.  She  has  proved  an  uncommonly  fine 
vessel.  The  Great  Britain,  of3,600  tons,  is  however, 
the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  the  iron  workers. 

A great  part  of  the  East  India  Company’s  steam 
navy  is  of  iron,  and  there  are  twenty-five  steamers 
in  service  in  the  East  at  this  time.  During  the  re- 
cent operations  in  China,  some  of  them,  as  the  Ne- 
mesis, the  Ariadne,  the  Phlegelhun,  and  the  Medusa, 
were  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  Eng- 
lish troops. 

One  of  the  curious  results  or  rather  revolutions  in 
the  business  of  ship  building,  is  that  vessels  will  now 
be  constructed  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  the  sea- 
board. Blacksmiths  will  become  naval  architects, 
and  live  oak  may  soon  go  out  of  fashion. 

At  the  Novelty  Works  in  this  city,  a beautiful  ca- 
nal boat  is  nearly  finished,  the  result  of  the  enter- 
prise and  forecast  of  Vandewater  & Co.,  a forward- 
ing house  in  this  city;  and  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
works  of  Mr.  Dunham,  is  quite  a large  iron  vessel  on 
the  stocks,  intended  for  the  government. 

A comparison  carefully  instituted  between  iron  and 
wood  by  scientific  men,  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  is  far  better  than  the  latter  for  the 
following  reasons: 

There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the  hull  of  iron  ships. 

No  caulking  or  coppering  is  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  dry  rot. 

There  is  more  lightness  in  weight,  and  more  ca- 
pacity of  stowage. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  when  an  iron  ves- 
sel takes  the  ground,  the  part  which  strikes  is  alone 
injured— there  is  no  strain  any  where  else.  The 


case  is  very  different  with  a wooden  vessel,  when  she 
strikes,  every  timber  groans  as  if  in  sympathy.  In 
England,  the  cost  of  an  iron  vessel  is  about  the  same 
at  present  as  that  of  the  timber  built.  The  sea-going 
vessels  require  from  nine  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  iron  for  every  ton  of  regisler,  and  their  weight 
generally,  in  proportion  to  tonnage,  is  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  weight  of  a wooden  vessel  of  a similar 
capacity.  Under  these  advantages,  it  appers  to  us 
that  iron  must  supercede,  in  a great  degree,  the  use 
of  limber  in  ship  building. 

COMMERCIAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  the  Octo- 
ber numberofthe  N.  American  Review,  on  “Mc- 
Lane’s  arrangement,”  concluded  in  1830: 

“And,  first,  it  has  been  of  serious  injury  to  our 
cotton  ships.  The  building  of  vessels  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  for  sale  in  England  is  an  ex- 
tensive business,  and  we  have  known  vessels  built  fur 
this  purpose  to  go  to  a cotton  port  at  the  south  on 
their  voyage  ‘home,’  and  obtain  freights  which  nett 
a fifth  or  a quarter  of  their  entire  cost.  So,  too, 
whenever  cotton  pays  well  the  ships  which  are  built 
for  use  in  the  timber  trade,  and  which  are  ordinarily 
employed  in  this  way,  are  to  be  found  at  Savannah 
or  New  Orleans  accepting  an  eighth  or  a sixteenth 
of  a penny  less  on  the  pound  than  our  own  vessels. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  since  colonial 
ships  often  go  in  quest  of  cotton  when  the  rates  are 
low,  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  number  ot  freighters, 
induce  competition,  which  results  in  a loss  to  all.' — ■ 
Before  the ‘arrangement’  no  such  interference  existed, 
beaause  colonial  vessclsdid  notcarry  our  cotton  at  all, 
while  those  belonging  to  the  mother  country  could 
not  lade  with  it,  i if  they  entered  a colonial  port  on 
their  way  to  the  U.  Slates. 

“Were  there  any  thing  to  compensate  us  for  this 
state  of  things  it  might  lie  borne;  but  as  there  is  not, 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  earnings  of  colonial 
vessels  as  so  much  taken  directly  from  the  earnings 
of  our  own  ships.  To  be  underbidden  in  our  own 
ports  in  the  carriage  of  our  great  staple,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  rates  of  freight  unnaturally  and  vexatiously 
made  by  vessels  which  cost  full  one-third  less  than 
the  American,  which  are  either  hurrying  to  the  En- 
glish merchants  who  have  advanced  their  worth,  and 
are  expecting  them  as  ‘remittances,’  or  which  are 
occasionally  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  trans- 
porting timber,  and  at  best  are  mere  interlopers,  that 
seek  to  share  all  the  gains  and  shirk  all  the  losses  of 
our  southern  trade,  is  a kind  of ‘reciprocity’  which  we 
trust  will  speedily  terminate. 

“In  the  second  place,  this  ‘arrangement’  has  injur- 
ed our  coasting  business.  Between  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
of  gypsum  and  grindstones  are  used  annually  in  the 
United  States,  the  carrying  of  which  every  year  re- 
quires one  thousand  vessels,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons’  capacity  each.  Before  1830  these  vessels  were 
all  American;  now  two-thirds  at  least  are  colonial. 
Our  coasters  have  a hard  lot  of  it  at  best,  and  the 
loss  of  a trade  which  gave  them  employment  during 
the  droughts  of  the  summer  -months,  when  our  saw- 
mills are  idle,  has  been  most  seriously  felt.  The 
United  States  are  the  only  customers  that  Nova  Sco- 
tia has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  for  her  plaster 
and  stone,  and  we  could  have  kept  entire  control 
over  the  manner  of  taking  them.  The  transfer  of 
their  carriage  to  colonial  bottoms  seems  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  no  regret  with  many,  because  they  regard  the 
whole  trade  as  too  contemptible  for  national  concern. 
To  transport  plaster  and  grindstones  is,  indeed,  an 
humble  as  well  as  a laborious  occupation;  but  those 
who  live  by  avocations  of  higher  rank  and  richer  re- 
wards need  not  sneer  at  it  for  all  that.  It  is  an  honest 
way  of  earning  bread,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  protection. 

“Again,  We  object  to  the. ‘arrangement’  because  it 
has  secured  to  New  England  no  proper  share  of  the 
trade  in  supplying  the  British  YVesl  Indies  with  the 
articles  which  we  have  to  spare,  and  which  we  stea- 
dily send  to  the  sugar  islands  of  other  European 
Powers.  The  trade  with  the  planters  was  the  ‘boon’ 
sought  for;  and,  since  1830,  how  much  of  it  have  the 
northern  states  been  able  to  obtain?  llow  much 
lumber,  for  instance,  have  they  been  able  to  furnish? 
One  fact  will  show,  we  think,  precisely.  An  Ame- 
rican house,  well  known  to  the  writer,  resolved  some 
two  years  ago  to  send  to  Trinidad  a brig  of  their  own 
and  a colonial  brig  which  they  had  under  charter; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  procured  lumber  which  grew 
and  was  sawed,  in  Maine  for  cash.  The  lumber  for 
their  own  vessel  was  of  course  laden  in  Ame- 
rican u aters,  but  that  designed  for  the  other  was 
taken  in  raft  to  a neighboring  port  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, within  sight  of  their  counting  room  windows 
it  so  happened  that  the  two  vessels  were  in  readiness 
lo  go  to  sea  on  tiie  same  day,  and,  as  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  merchant,  their  cargoes  were 


sold  at  the  same  price.  Now,  on  a calculation  which 
supposes  that  both  vessels  were  of  the  same  capacity 
and  carried  the  same  quantity,  the  earnings  of  each 
ought,  on  the  principles  of ‘reciprocity,’  to  havebe<n 
alike;  or,  rejecting  such  a calculation,  to  have  differed 
only  in  proportion  as  one  cargo  was  larger  than  the 
other.  Instead  of  this,  however,  an  adjustment  of  the 
accounts  proved  that  the  voyage  under  the  British  flag 
produced  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars 
more  than  that  made  under  our  own. 

“No  fairer  case  than  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can 
ever  occur.  If  so,  it  follows  that  the  same  elements 
of  difference  have  existed  in  every  adventure  under- 
taken in  an  American  bottom,  varying  in  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  only  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel  employed  or  quantity  of  lumber  carried.” 

1 he  following  is  taken  from  the  concluding  remarks 
of  the  writer: 

“If  all  other  aid  is  denied  to  our  merchants,  we 
may  at  least  ask,  in  their  name,  that  the  enactments 
which  require  their  ships  to  be  built  in  their  own 
yards,  upon  our  own  soil,  and  to  be  manned  princi- 
pally with  American  citizens,  may  be  striken  from 
the  statute  book.  If  the  government  shall  deter- 
mine, after  a full  hearing,  that  American  vessels 
must  continue  to  compete,  under  an  unchanged  poli- 
cy, wilh  foreign  vessels  which  are  constructed  of 
wood  that  costs  less,  by  labor  that  is  cheaper,  and  of 
iron,  duck,  and  cordage  that  pay  no  duties,  then  it 
surely  will  be  but  fair  that  Americans  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners shall  own  and  employ  such  vessels  in  which 

to  carry  off  our  surplus  products.  There  is  wrong 

and  we  had  almost  said  outrage — in  an  arrangement 
which  places  side  by  side,  and  on  an  equality,  at 
Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  the  ships  built  at  Med- 
ford and  New  York,  and  those  built  at  St.  Johns  and 
Halifax;  and  it  should  come  to  an  end.  But  if  there 
is  to  be  no  change  in  any  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, let  our  laws  so  stand  that  foreign  vessels  may 
come  to  our  ports  for  sale,  and  that  our  merchants 
may  go  abroad  and  purchase,  wherever  ships  are  to 
be  procured  for  the  least  money.  And  let  there  be 
no  discrimination  in  seamen;  but  let  those  be  employ- 
ed, of  whatever  tongue,  who  will  work  the  cheapest, 
and  for  the  fewest  necessaries  and  comforts.  All  this 
done,  let  success  crown  the  elf'orts  of  those  who  shall 
make  the  best  use  of  skill,  time,  and  outfits,  be  their 
flag  what  it  may.  The  day  i oas  when  American  na- 
vigation received  preferences  at  the  hands  of  the 
government,  which  was  founded  in  order  to  afford  it 
adequate  protection;  but  the  day  is,  when  we  can  say 
its  owners  will  be  grateful  if  they  can  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  their  competitors  from  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  We  use 
strong  language;  but  the  occasion  admits  of  it.  What 
is  talked  of  by  every  ship  owner,  from  Eastport  to 
Baltimore,  shall  be  repeated  here.  If  we  are  right- 
ly advised,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  to  his  associates  at  Washington,  the 
views  and  reasonings  which  were  withheld  from  his 
report,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  go  out  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  more  popular  form  of  a speech.  We  wiil 
do  our  humble  part,  at  least,  to  make  them  more 
widely  known.” 

TU2  syAtrsr. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Dale,  after  a cruise  of  three 
years  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  time  she  sailed  over 
60,000  miles  has  reached  Philadelphia  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  lamented  Com.  Claxton  on  board,  and 
reports  “all  well”.  The  U.  S.  frigate  United  Stales, 
sailed  from  Callao  on  the  20lh  -June  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Shark  was  at  Callao.  The  Relief  store 
ship  had  not  yet  reached  there.  The  Erie  left  Val- 
paraiso for  Callao  on  the  16th  July.  Commodore 
Dallas,  the  new  Commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
had  not  reached  Lima  on  the  20th  June. 

Pacific  Squadron.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  published  in  the  Pennsylvanian,  from  an  offi- 
cer on  board  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Dale,  Com. 
mander  Dornin,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Val- 
paraiso, conveys  intelligence  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  our  public  vessels  in  the  Pacific: 

“This  ship  lias  just  arrived  from  a three  years’ 
cruise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  last  from  Valparaiso, 
from  whence  we  look  our  departure  on  the  1st,  and 
from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust. The  officers  and  crew  are  generally  in  good 
health,  anjl  have  fortunately  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  any  prevalent  disease,  during  the  entire  three 
years.  During  the  three  years  we  have  traversed 
the  ocean  some  sixty  thousand  miles. 

“The  frigate  United  Slates,  Capt.  Armstrong,  the 
flagship  of  Com.  Jones,  sailed  from  Callao  about 
the  20th  of  June,  bound  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  she  would  probably  be  joined  by  the  sloop  of 
war  Cyane,  Commander  Stribling,  from  the  coast  of 
California.  This  movement  of  Com.  Jones  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  induced  hy  the  sudden  departure 
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Irom  Valparaiso  of  the  British  Admiral  Thomas,  in 
the  razee  Dublin,  for  the  same  destination,  on  his 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  seizure  of  those  islands 
and  the  deposition  of  their  King  by  Capt.  Lord  Geo. 
Paulet,  commanding  the  English  frigate  Carysfort. 
The  U.  S.  sclir.  Shark,  Lieut.  Com’g.  Henry  Eagle, 
was  at  Callao  20th  June;  but  the  U.  S.  store-ship 
Relief,  Lieut.  Com’g.  Isaac  S.  Sterrett,  had  not  yet 
reached  there  from  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  having 
touched  at  the  last  named  port  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a United  States  messenger  thence  to  Lima. 
The  U.  S.  store  ship  Erie,  from  the  United  States, 
via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sailed  from  Valparaiso  for  Callao 
on  the  10th  July.  We  left  Mazatlan  1st  June,  and 
made  a very  good  run  of  47  days  to  Valparaiso. 

“Commodore  Dallas,  the  new  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  squadron,  had  not  reached  Lima  on  the  20th 
June. 

“Two  Freneh  frigates,  the  Danae  of  54  guns,  and 
the  Meurthe  of  32,  were  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso 
when  we  sailed,  with  some  700  or  800  troops  on 
board,  destined  to  garrison  and  colonize  the  Marque- 
sas and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  of  which  the 
French  have  taken  possession. 

“Eben  R.  Dorr,  Esq.,  the  new  Consul  for  Valpa- 
raiso, arrived  in  the  store-ship  Erie,  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  exequatur  from  Santiago,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  appointment. 

“JohnH.  Pendleton,  Esq.,  United  States  Charge 
d’Affaires  to  Chili,  was  at  Santiago,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, in  good  health,  He  is  well  received  by 
the  authorities,  and  has  sustained  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments  on  the  most  amicable 
footing.” 

Navy  of  Great  Britain.  We  notice  that  the 
expenses  of  the  navy  of  England,  for  the  year  e«ding 
5th  July,  1843,  are  charged  at  .£6,558,201,  pound 
sterling,  which  in  round  numbers  falls  but  little  short 
of  $30,000,000. 

The  navy  consists  of  165  ahips  of  the  line;  117  fri- 
gates, 64  war  steamers,  and  324  smaller  vessels,  em- 
ploying 27,000  seamen,  35,000  marines. 

The  navy  of  France,  1843.  Is  stated  at  46  ships 
ot  the  line;  56  first  class  frigates;  26  steam  frigates 
(all  of  the  above  named  nearly  new,)  339  sloops  of 
war  and  smaller  vessels;  25,000  seamen  who  also 
perform  duty  as  marines  on  ship  board,  France  hav- 
ing no  marine  corps  attached  to  the  navy.  These 
formidable  navies  and  other  navies  of  Europe,  ad- 
monish us  of  the  growing  necessity  of  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  to  the  gradual  increase  and  efficiency 
of  our  naval  establishment.  We  believe  w ith  the 
country  generally  that  it  wants  at  this  time  a 
thorough  re-organization,  when  improvement  and 
efficiency  must  follow.  A rigid  system  of  economy 
and  individual  accountability,  should  be  established. 
We  hope  the  coming  session  of  congress  will  give  to 
it  a well  digested  code  of  laws,  which  will  exact  from 
each  and  all,  a faithful  performance  of  duty.  All 
the  great  intesestsof  our  country  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  this  iron  arm  of  our  national 
defence;  our  commerce,  foreign  interests,  and  fire- 
sides cannot  be  regarded  as  safe  in  the  present  state 
of  European  affairs,  without  an  efficient  and  active 
navy.  [U.  S.  Gaxette. 

Princeton  and  Great  Western.  The  Courier 
and  Enquirer  of  the  20th  inst.  furnished  the  following 
notice  of  the  trial  of  speed  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  inst.  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  betw'een  the  U.  S. 
steam  frigate  Princeton  and  the  Atlantic  steamer 
Great  Western. 

“The  rumor  that  the  new  frigate  Princeton  would 
go  to  sea  yesterday  in  company  with  the  Great 
Western  drew  an  immense  concourse  of  people  to 
the  Battery.  During  the  whole  morning  the  Prince- 
ton had  been  moving  about  the  harbor  instead  of  com- 
ing to  an  anchor,  for  the  reason,  as  we  understand, 
that  if  she  anchored  she  would  necessarily  come  un- 
der the  command  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
station.  The  wind  was  blowing  a little  gale  from  the 
northwest;  and  it  was  a very  curious  spectacle  to 
see  a large  ship,  with  her  sails  all  furled, ^moving 
about  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind  and  tide,  without 
a sail  set,  or  the  appearance  of  paddle-wheels,  steam 
pipes,  and  the  other  usual  evidences  of  being  pro- 
pelled by  steam  power.  She  is  propelled,  as  our  rea- 
ders are  aware,  by  Ericsson’s  propeller,  fixed  in  her 
stern  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  while 
her  engine  is  placed  upon  her  keel,  near  the  stern, 
and  the  top  of  it  ten  feet  below  her  water  line! 

“She  is  of  course  an  experiment,  and  was  con- 
structed, under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Captain  Stockton,  to  test  the  practicability  of  mov- 
ing steam  vessels  of  war  by  means  of  this  new  ap- 
plication of  motive  power.  If  successful,  all  the 
objections  to  the  employment  of  steam  in  naval  war- 
fare are  obviated  at  once;  and,  of  course,  great 
anxiety  has  been  felt  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject 
in  the  result  of  this  experiment. 


“Those  who  were  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  her 
performances  from  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  to 
this  port  confidently  predicted  that  she  would  make 
with  ease  twelve  knots  an  hour;  and,  while  this  was 
very  naturally  doubted,  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  steam  navigation  most  anxiously  desired 
that  she  might  realize  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  immediately  interested  in  the  result. 

“At  about  a quarter  to  three  o’clock  the  Great 
Western  came  down  the  East  river,  and,  when  about 
south  of  the  battery,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
spectator,  all  her  sails  were  set,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  blowing  off  steam  at  a rate  we  never 
witnessed  before  in  any  steamer.  The  truth  is,  she 
had  used  extra  materials  for  creating  steam  for  this 
occasion,  and  made  double  the  quantity  she  could 
work.  When  we  discovered  this,  and  saw  all  her 
lower  sails  set  to  run  before  a smart  breeze  from  the 
northwest,  we  despaired  of  the  Princeton  accom- 
plishing much  in  the  way  of  a race  without  also 
setting  her  sails.  But  those  in  charge  of  her  knew 
too  well  her  power  and  speed  to  resort  to  any  such 
means  of  obtaining  the  victory;  and,  when  the  Great 
Western  had  got  about  a quarter  of  a mile  the  start, 
the  Princeton  made  after  her  at  full  speed.  She 
passed  the  battery  at  a racehorse  pace,  moving  as  if 
by  magic;  and  three  cheers  showed  that  the  specta- 
tors had  now  but  little  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
chase.  Both  ships  headed  direct  for  quarantine — the 
Princeton  passing  to  windward,  and  evidently  over- 
hauling the  chase,  hand  over  hand.  The  Western 
added  sail  after  sail  aloft  as  she  run  before  the  wind; 
but  it  was  evidently  a hopeless  matter;  and  when  the 
two  ships  headed  for  the  Narrows  the  Western  ap- 
peared to  be  half  a mile  to  the  southward,  and  the 
Princeton  far  to  the  westward  of  her. 

“Up  to  this  time  both  ships  had  been  running  di- 
rectly from  the  spectators,  and  it  was  difficult,  except 
to  a practised  eye,  to  judge  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions. Now,  however,  they  were  running  with  their 
broadsides  sufficiently  to  the  battery  to  perceive  the 
relative  speed  of  each,  and,  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  all,  the  Princeton  gained  rapidly  upon, 
overhauled,  and  passed  the  Great  Western,  without 
showing  an  inch  of  canvass,  and  then  commenced 
setting  sail,  and,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  looking 
through  a glass,  literally  walked  away  from  her! 

“In  one  word,  the  applicability  of  the  propeller  to 
steamers  of  every  class  is  no  longer  an  experiment; 
and  we  should  here  add  that  the  anxiety  and  delight 
manifested  by  the  spectators  in  the  success  of  the 
Princeton  bad  nothing  national  or  lccal  in  it,  but  had 
its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  what  is  justly  considered  the  most  important  ex- 
periment in  steam  navigation  that  has  been  attempt- 
ed since  the  days  of  Fulton.” 

Another  paper  says,  in  mitigation  of  the  Great 
Western’s  defeat,  “that  she  labored  under  disadvan- 
tages, not  only  from  the  loss  of  a portion  of  her 
buckets,  but  fiom  being  loaded  one  foot  and  eleven 
inches  by  the  head.  She  had  also  a heavy  freight, 
besides  about  one  hundred  passengers  with  their  bag- 
gage; whereas  the  Princeton,  not  having  on  board 
tier  Paixhan  guns,  was  lighter  than  her  ordinary 
sailing  trim.” 

The  time  in  going  from  the  Castle  at  Governor’s 
Island  to  the  Castle  at  Fort  Diamond  was  thirty-five 
minutes,  against  a flood  tide.  The  distance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  seven  miles,  and  then  the  Prince- 
ton was  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile 
ahead. 

The  Express  says  that  Captain  Hosken  is  under 
strict  orders  never  to  attempt  any  race  or  otherwise 
jeopard  the  safety  or  even  the  fears  of  passengers, 
and  that  consequently  the  Great  Western  was  going 
at  her  usual  rate.  The  following  is  a letter  on  the 
subject  from  her  commanding  olfier: 

“October  10 — three  o’clock  p.  m. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  1 have  very  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing to  you  the  fact  of  the  Great  Western  being  fairly 
passed  by  the  Princeton,  at  from  one  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  per  hour — the  Great  Western  go- 
ing near  nine  knots  and  a half.  ’Tis  true  the  Great 
Western  is  deep,  rather  more  so  than  usual;  still  it 
convinces  me,  and  will,  1 think,  the  public  also,  that 
our  iron  ship,  the  Great  Britain,  will,  to  a moral 
certainty,  surpass  every  steamship  that  has  gone  be- 
fore her. 

“In  great  haste,  very  respectfully  yours, 

“R.  Irvin,  Esq.  “JAMES  HOSKEN.” 

Statement  from  notes  taken  by  Ashbel  Welsh,  esq., 
and  Francis  B.  Ogden,  esq. 

“At  38  minutes  past  2 P.  M.  Oct.  7,  whilst  the 
Princeton  was  lying  in  the  North  river,  the  Great 
Western  was  seen  passing  the  battery  under  a full 
head  of  steam  blowing  off  strong,  and  with  her  fore 
and  aft  sails  set;  the  wind  fresh  from  the  westward. 
The  Princeton  immediately  started  her  engine,  gave 
chase  and  coming  up  astern  of  the  Great  Western, 
soon  passed  her  with  no  sails  ««t,  and  the  yards  square. 


The  Western  then  set  Iter  square  sails.  The  Prince- 
ton following  her  example,  made  sail  also,  and  con- 
tinued to  widen  the  gap  between  the  two  vessels. — 
When  the  Princeton  had  arrived  at  the  buoy  of  the 
Middle,  below  the  Narrows, she  was  more  than  a mile 
ahead  of  the  Great  Western.  Here  the  latter  ship, 
to  make  good  the  distance  she  had  lost,  took  the 
“wash”  channel,  which  is  three  miles  shorter  than 
the  ordinary  ship  channel,  which  the  Princeton  bad 
taken  before  she  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
Great  Western.  Notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
tance she  had  passed  over,  she  met  the  Great 
Western  again  at  the  black  buoy  on  the  outer  bar, 
and  there  passed  under  her  stern  about  2 lengths  dis- 
tant, then  hauled  up  on  a line  parallel  with  her, 
whep  coming  abreast,  Capt.  Stockton  wished  Capt. 
Hosken  a pleasant  passage,  and  the  crew  of  the 
Princeton  gave  the  Great  Western  three  cheers. — 
The  Princeton  then  passed  rapidly  ahead  of  the 
Great  Western;  in  two  minutes  crossed  her  bow  and 
hauled  up  for  the  capes  of  the  Delaware. 

From  the  time  the  Princeton  passed  Castle  Garden 
till  she  finally  left  the  Great  Western, — one  hour 
and  fifty-six  minutes,— she  had  beaten  her  three 
miles. 

The  Princeton  occupied  one  hour  and  thirty-one 
minutes  in  going  from  Castle  Garden  to  Sandy  Hook 
Point,  a distance  of  more  than  twenty-one  miles — 
thus  showing  her  speed  to  have  been  fourteen  miles 
per  hour  against  the  flood  tide,  and  proving  her  to  be 
the  fastest  sea  going  steamer  in  the  world. 

The  Great  Western  accomplished  the  distance  to 
the  bar  in  considerably  less  time  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  having  been  well  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Princeton  had  her  full  complement  of  coal  in 
the  bulkers,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  her  water  and 
stores,  and  a quantity  of  coal  on  deck — equal  to  the 
weight  of  her  armament.” 

Iron  steam  ships.  The  success  of  Lieutenant 
Hunter’s  experiment  of  submerged  wheels  for  war 
steamers  has  been  so  far  proved  by  the  performance 
of  the  “Union”  that  the  government  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  another  vessel  on  the  same  plan 
at  Pittsburg.  This  new  steamer  is  to  be  of  iron,  and 
of  the  following  dimensions:  185  feet  long,  with  a 
depth  of  19  feet,  and  32  feet  beam.  She  will  mea- 
sure nine  hundred  or  a thousand  tons  burden.  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter  will  himself  superintend  the  building 
of  her. 

The  United  States  frivate  Savannah,  Commander 
Fitzhugh,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  19th  inst. 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Pacific. 

Tiie  United  States  ship  Independence,  Commodore 
Charles  Stewart,  (the  flag  ship  of  the  home  squad- 
ron,) arrived  at  New  York  on  Sunday  from  a three 
mon  tils’ cruise.  She  was  struck  by  a heavy  squall 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  and  was 
damaged  in  sails  and  spars.  At  the  time  she  was 
struck  she  had  on  her  one  reefed  loresail,  three  reef- 
ed fore  and  mainlopsail,  foretopmost  staysail,  and 
main-trysail.  The  first  gust  split  the  foretopmast- 
staysailand  carried  away  the  maintrysailmast  ten  feet 
Irom  the  deck;  the  forotopsail  split  in  clewing  up. — 
In  fen  minutes  more  the  starboard  main-yardarm  was 
carried  away  twenty  feet  from  the  end,  and  the 
foresail  split.  The  ship  lay  quiet  with  her  Ice  main- 
deck  guns  partly  submerged,  and  would  not  pay  off 
till  her  weather  fore-rigging  was  manned,  when  she 
soon  got  before  it.  The  yard  was  four  and  a half 
feet  in  circumference  where  it  broke,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  accident  it  w'as  handsomely  fished 
with  an  anchor  stock  and  swayed  aloft. 

The  French  brig  of  war  Griffon,  Commander  Gas- 
quet,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  Tuesday  last,  from 
Vera  Cruz  via  Havana,  and  is  attached  to  the  F rench 
West  India  Squadron. 

The  French  brig  of  war  Mercury,  sailed  from  Pen- 
sacola on  Saturday  last  on  a cruise  in  the  Gulf. 

The  French  Corvette  La  Brilliante,. Commodore 
Regnaud,  which  has  been  -at  Pensacola  for  the  last 
two  months,  sailed  on  Thursday  iast  for  Havana  and 
Vera  Cruz,  from  thence  orders  are  expected  for  her 
return  to  France.  Salutes  were  exchanged  between 
the  Brilliante  and  the  navy  yard  on  her  leaving  the 
port. 

The.  statement  published  a few  days  since  in  the 
Mobile  Herald  of  tlie  Vincennes  being  under  orders 
for  Havana  is  incorrect.  The  brig  Somers  will,  we 
learn,  leave  here  in  a few  days  for  that  port. 

[Pensacola  Gazette. 

Commodore  Claxton's  remains  brought  home  in 
the  Dale,  will  be  transferred  to  Green  Mount  Cern- 
eetry,  Baltimore,  on  the  3U!h  inst. 

The  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth  was  launched  from 
the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  JI.,  on  Monday  last. 
She  is  one  of  tiie  largest  class  of  sl«>nj>«  <-f  war. 
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to  be 


by  court  martial,  at  Norfolk,  and  sentenced 
cashiered.  Approved,  Oct.  20. 

[Army  mid  Navy  Chron. 

Orders.  Capl.  C.  W.  Skinner  to  command  of 
frigate  Potomac,  Capt.  G.  W.  Storer  to  command  ut 
navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Capt.  F.  H.  Gregory 
to  command  of  frigate  Raritan:  Capt.  J.  Percival  to 
command  of  the  frigate  Constitution;  Capt.  B.  Dula- 
ny  to  command  the  receiving  ship,  N.  Y. 

French  man-of-war.  The  French  man-of-war 
Gazelle,  Commander  Collier,  arrived  at  Baltimore 
on  the  21st  instant,  from  St.  Thomas.  Whilst 
passing  Fort  McHenry,  she  run  up  the  American 
flag  and  fired  a salute,  which  was  returned  by  a 
salute  from  the  fort.  ' 

Appointment.  The  Rev.  John  Robb,  of  Baiti 
more,  has  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  navy. 

[Phil.  Sent. 

* Navy  Department,  October  19,  1843. 

Sir-  The  president  of  the  United  States,  having 
carefully  considered  the  facts  in  your  case  in  con- 
nexion with  evidences  recently  furnished,  and  consi- 
dered also,  the  long  period  of  your  suspension  from 
the  public  service,  and  the  gallantry  exhibited  by  you 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  thought  proper  to  remit  the  re- 
maining period  of  your  suspension,  and  to  restore 
you  to  the  public  service. 

\r...  ...ill  o r» r* n r f li n (T 1 V . _ 


ro  has  been  tried  tisfy  the  gentlemen  who  have  (Tailed  the  Baltimore 
meeting,  that  they  have  moved  under  a misappre- 
hension of  the  fact  in  the  case.  1 am,  very  respect- 
j fully,  you  ob’t.  serv’t.  DAVID  HENSHAW. 

[The  preamble  and  first  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  working  men  of  the.  Washing- 
ton navy  yard,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  are 
as  follows:] 

‘•Whereas,  an  order  has  just  emanated  from  the 
navy  department,  requiring  the  immediate  discharge 
of  several  hundred  workingmen  from  this  navy  yard; 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved  unanimously,  that  from 
what  wc  have  been  informed,  we  discover  in  said  or- 
der the  finger  of  necessity;  the  appropriations  for  the 
increase  and  repairs  of  the  navy  having  been  exhaus- 
ted. We,  therefore,  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  his 
excellency,  the  President,  or  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  nevy.” 
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You  will,  accordingly,  consider  yourself  awaiting 
orders,  your  restoration  dating  from  the  18th  inst. 
am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

1 " David  Henshaw. 

Commodore  J.  D.  Elliott,  United  Stales  navy. 

Westchester,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1843. 
Hon.  David  Henshaw,  sec’y  of  the  navy, 

Sir-  Your  communication  dated  the  19th  inst.  in- 
forming me  thal  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
thought  proper  to  remit  the  remaining  period  of  my 
suspension  and  to  restore  me  to  the  public  service, 
with  your  direction  to  consider  myself  as  waiting  or- 
ders, has  been  received. 

In  return,  1 tender  to  the  president  and  yourself, 
my  acknowledgments,  as  well,  for  what  I deem  an 
act  of  executive  justice,  as. for  the  gratifying  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  communicated,  by  an  old  and 
valuable  friend;  and  allow  me  here  to  say  that  when- 
ever I shall  receive  orders  from  the  department, 
whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  I shall  be  ready  to  obey 
the  calls  of  duly.  I am  respectfully,  your  ob’l  serv’t. 

J.  D.  Elliott. 

Discharge  of  the  workmen  in  the  Navy  Yards. 
The  workmen  in  the  several  Navy  Yards  in  which 
vessels  were  building  or  refitting,  have  been  dis- 
charged. The  following  letter  gives  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  department  for  this  measure.  Other 
and  erroneous  notices  had  been  insinuated  by  some 
of  the  public  papers. 

Washington,  Oct.  21,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:— I notice  a call  for  a meeting  in  Balti- 
more for  Monday  evening,  “to  express  their  views 
in  relation  to  the  dismissal,  by  John  Tyler,  of  the 
whig  mechanics  who  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  at  Washington,  because  they  dared  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  freemen  on  Monday  last,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  their  place  of  residence,  by  voting 
their  sentiments.” 

The  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  workmen  en 
gaged  upon  the  “increase  and  repair,”  of  the  navy, 
not  only  at  the  Washington  yard,  but  for  the  dis 
charge  of  all  those  employed  in  the  like  service  in 
all  the  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  was  given  by 
me,  without '"instructions  from  the  President,  and  in 
fact  without  his  knowledge.  It  was  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  having  exhausted  the  appro 
priation  made  by  the  last  congress,  for  this  branch  of 
the  public  service.  I neither  knew  the  politics,  the 
residence,  nor  even  the  persons  of  those  upon  whom 
the  order  was  to  operate.  I did  not  know,  nor  had  I 
ever  heard,  thalany  of  them  had  voted  in  Baltimore 

The  workmen  discharged  at  the  Washington  yard 
perfectly  well  understood  the  cause  of  this  order;  and 
at  a very  large  meeting  of  this  respectable  body  of 
citizens  held  on  Friday  evening,  they  unanimously 
passed  a series  of  resolutions,  a copy  of  which  I send 
you  for  publication,  which  breathe  a very  dill'erent 
spirit  from  that  which  is  shewn  in  the  call  of  the 
Baltimore  meeting. 

It  gave  me  infinite  pain  to  be  obliged  to  discharge 
from  employment  so  many  industrious  and  worthy 
citizens,  at  this  season,  wiien  winter  is  so  near  at 
hand;  but  I had  no  alternative:  The  money  which 
congress  had  thought  sufficient  to  be  expended  for 
this  purpose  had  been  all  used,  and  here  the  law  re- 
quired me  to  stop. 

I trust  this  explanation,  which  I desire  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  cause  to  be  published,  will  sa= 


SSAll'-TE. 

Emigration  to  the  Aroostook.  A friend  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Aroostook  country  informs 
us  that  he  met  many  families  moving  into  that  coun- 
try in  the  full  confidence  that  in  a few  years  they 
should  possess  good  farms  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
independence  and  the  blessings  of  society  in  their 
new  home.  They  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  this, 
as  that  is  a good  farming  country,  land  is  cheap,  and 
the  economical  and  industrious  habits  that  prevail 
there,  and  the  number  of  settlers  that  are  taking  up 
land,  all  wear  a hopeful  apppearance,  and  promise 
much  for  the  future.  [ Bangor  Whig. 


Reducing  the  wheat  to  flour,  allowing  five  bushels 
to  the  barrel,  we  have  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
1,543,581  barrels  of  flour  arriving  at  tide  water  since 
the  opening  of  navigation;  yet  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  2d  week  of  October  of  this  year  falls  short 
of  the  arrivals  during  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year,  by  6,930  barrels.  [Argus. 

HEW  JHB.SB1T. 

The  following  are  the  official  returns  of  the  late 
election. 

CONGRESS. 

1st  Dist.  (Cape  May,  & c.)  . . L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  V.  B. 


11.  “ 

( Mercer,  &c.)  . 

B. 

III.  “ 

( Hitnlin 

gton,  &.c.)  . Isaac  G 

Farlee,  V.  B. 

IV.  “ 

(Middlesex,  &c.)  . . L.  Kirkpatrick,  V.  B. 

V.  “ 

(Essex, 

&c.)  . . 

W.) 

LEGISLATURE. 

Whig. 

C'ncil.  Ass'bly. 

V.B. 

C'ncil.  Ass'bly. 

Hudson 

l 

Bergen 

1 

2 

Essex 

1 

7 

Hudson 

1 

Somerset 

1 

3 

Passaic 

1 

2 

Mercer 

1 

3 

Morris 

1 

4 

Burlington 

1 

5 

Sussex 

1 

3 

Gloucester  0 

2 

Warren 

1 

3 

Cape  May 

1 

1 

Hunterdon 

1 

4 

Cumberland  1 

0 

Atlantic 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Monmouth 

1 

'5 

Total, 

6 

22 

Middlesex 

1 

4 

Cumberland  0 

3 

Gloucester 

1 

2 

Salem 

1 

3 

Total 

12 

36 

VEanaoNT, 

The  legislature  have  elected  Horace  Eaton,  as 
lieutenant  governor,  and  John  Spaulding,  treasurer. 
Governor  Mattocks’s  message,  delivered  on  the  14th, 
after  commenting  upon  the  state  of  education  ir.  Ver- 
mont, recommends  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
law  of  the  last  session  on  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  which  the  warrant  for  such  punishment 
is  required  to  be  issued  by  the  governor;  comments 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  remarking  on  the 
folly  of  casuistical  attempts  to  evade  oaths  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  this  subject:  and  closes  with  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  necessity  of  a protective  tariff,  the  ex- 
pediency of  raising  the  duty  on  wool,  and  of  adhering 
to  the  land  distribution  policy.  [.Idver. 

mik.  SS-aCETOSEHTTS. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams’s  address.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  at  the  late 
whig  convention  in  Norfolk  county,  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams  met  his  constituents  of  Norfolk  coun- 
ty and  the  eighth  congressional  district,  yesterday 
morning,  at  Dedham.  At  nine  o’clock  lie  was  met 
by  a large  cavalcade  of  the  citizens  of  Dedham,  and 
escorted  to  the  house  of  a friend.  His  arrival  was 
welcomed  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  gun-puwder  used  on  the  occasion 
was  the  Lady  Johnson  powder,  and  the  cannon  one  of 
those  calumniated  pieces  once  belonging  to  the  state, 
but  sold  by  Morton  and  his  board  of  “gun-sellers’ 
for  less  than  its  value  for  old  brass.  Its  reports 
rung  loud  and  clear  among  the  hills  of  Norfolk,  and 
sounded  far  and  wide  the  refutation  of  falsehoods 
in  its  abuse. 

At  ten  the  procession  formed  and  escorta*!  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess.  Upon 
his  arrival  the  whole  assembly  joined  singing  a wel- 
come, to  the  tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

After  which  Mr.  Adams  occupied  nearly  two 
hours  in  an  address,  characterized  by  all  his  usual 
vigor  and  ability.  Although  Jess  upon  subjects  of 
immediate  interest  than  was  generally  expected,  it 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  his  crowded 
audience.  It  treated  principally  of  the  injustice  of 
the  “property  representation”  of  the  south,  allowed 
by  the  constitution — the  right  of  petition — the  ad- 
mission of  Texas — the  South  Carolina  law  to  im- 
prison free  colored  seamen,  and  other  topics  of  a si- 
milar character.  We  have  not  room  for  the  entire 
speech  in  to-day’s  paper,  and  we  connot  consent  to 
give  a garbled  report.  We  shall  publish  in  an  extra 
to-day,  a full  reportjof  the  entire  speech,  [. lllas , 25 Hi. 

S4TSW  TTOHK. 

Flour  and  Wheat.  Account  of  flour  and  wheat 
received  at  tide  water  during 

2 d week  in  Oct.  Total  to  14//i  Oct. 


Whig.  ESSEX  COUNTY.  V. 

B. 

Congress.  W.  B.  Kinney  3,321 

*W.  Wright,  irr.  3,483 

Council.  *Dodd 

3,841 

Gifford 

2,979 

Assembly.  *Bunyon 

3,844 

Naur 

3,033 

Jacobus 

3,731 

Hand 

3,032 

Baldwin 

3,690 

Strikey 

3,029 

- Vanwagenen 

3,847 

King3land 

3,025 

Congar 

6,631 

Frazee 

3,020 

Smith 

3,718 

Bush 

3,034 

Potter 

3,829 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Congress.  Halsey 

1,658 

Kirkpatrick 

1,596 

Council.  Brown 

1,635 

Brokaw 

1,599 

Assembly.  Voorhees, 

1,646 

Corle 

1,597 

Reynolds 

1,639 

Annin 

1,599 

Kline 

1,642 

Vroota 

1,591 

^ MONMOUTH. 

Congress.  Irick 

2,174 

Sykes 

3,036 

Council.  Combs 

2,147 

Patterson 

3,035 

Assembly  Probases 

2,176 

Throckmorton'  3,026 

Stat.esen 

2,169 

Brindley 

2,966 

Hill 

2,151 

Conover 

3,023 

Morford 

2 214 

Irons 

3,038 

Bunnell 

2,155 

MERCER. 

Congress.  Irick 

1 883 

Sykes 

1,733 

Council.  Woolsey 

1,863 

Wood 

1,791 

Assembly.  Lawrey 

1,869 

Sims 

1,806 

Bond 

] ,861 

Robins 

1,782 

Woodward 

1,873 

Bogart 

1,775 

CAPE  MAY. 

Congress.  Wales 

358 

Elmer 

231 

ATLANTIC. 

Congress.  Wales 

259 

Elmer 

591 

Flour,  bbls.  Wheat,  bu. 

Flour,  bbls.  Wheat,  bn. 

1839, 

40,783 

35,479 

520,114 

323,122 

1840, 

67,973 

82,496 

1,149,324 

959,172 

1841, 

61,208 

65,934 

1,143,900 

477,978 

1842, 

100,947 

24,118 

1,081,121 

636  071 

1843, 

90,546 

41,471 

1,425,207 

591,870 

The  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania.  The  failure 
of  this  state  in  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  improvement  debt,  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  the  state  credit,  have  become  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  several  of  our  papers.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  public  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause it  is  one  in  which  the  whole  community  is 
deeply  interested.  It  ought  however  to  be  treated 
coolly  and  cautiously,  not  with  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing censure  on  the  past,  but  with  an  honest  desire  of 
finding  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied  for  the  future. 

The  public  begin  to  perceive  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  so  great  a prostration  of  the  credit  of 
the  state,  as  has  existed.  This  is  apparent  from  tho 
fact,  that  the  stocks  have  advanced  10  to  12  percent, 
in  the  market,  within  the  space  of  less  than  two 
months.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  holders  of 
the  stock  to  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  the  suspension  of  interest  took 
place,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  it  in  mo- 
ney in  1842,  although  it  might  justly  occasion  some 
alarm,  could  afford  no  just  ground  for  believing  that 
the  suspension  would  be  permanent. 

Pecuniary  embarrassments  have  overtaken  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  same  causes  which 
have  often  overwhelmed  the  affairs  of  its  private  citi- 
zens; as  well  as  of  citizens  of  every  other  state. 
States  should  take  care  to  guard  against  such  disas- 
ters, yet  when  a condition  of  public  affairs  has  oc- 
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curred,  more  ruinous  to  private  as  well  as  public 
credit,  than  any  which  has  been  before  known,  the 
course  of  measures  which  a state  like  Pennsylvania, 
may  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to,  in  such  a pe- 
riod of  embarrassments  and  disaster,  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  test  of  what  she  will  be  likely  to  do,  on 
the  return  of  a period  of  prosperity.  It  therefore 
exhibited  an  unreasonable  degree  of  timidity,  in 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  deal  in  state  securities, 
to  suffer  those  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  a drug  in  the 
market,  at  less  than  half  the  price  which  they  would 
have  commanded,  had  there  not  been  this  stain  on 
her  pecuniary  credit,  arising  from  the  postponement 
of  the  payment  of  interest  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  stated,  while  at  the  same  time  her 
tast  resources,  and  actual  ability,  not  only  remained 
untouched,  but  were  likely  to  increase  with  her 
steadily  increasing  population,  and  the  accumulated 
fruits  of  her  untiring  industry. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  or  apologizing  for  the  improvidence  which 
rendered  the  postponement  at  the  time  when  itoc- 
curred,  unavoidable,  but  to  invite  the  public,  while 
attempting  to  form  a judgment  of  what  the  slate  of 
Pennsylvania  will  do  for  the  future,  not  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  expedients  which  were  resorted 
toby  the  legislature  during  this  period  of  distress; 
but  rather  to  inquire  what  it  will  be  in  her  power 
and  for  her  interest  to  do,  on  a return  of  general 
prosperity.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition, 
that  Pennsylvania  ever  meditated  a suspension  of 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  any  longer  than 
should  be  necessary  for  restoring  an  efficient  state 
of  her  finances.  The  legislature  a short  time  ante- 
terior  to  the  falling  due  of  the  first  instalment  of  in- 
terest which  remains  unpaid,  viz:  in  July  1842,  pass- 
ed a law  authorizing  the  raising  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  a temporary  loan,  and  in  the  alternative 
of  its  not  being  practicable  to  borrow  the  money,  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  certificates  in  payment  of  the 
dividends,  which  certificates  should  be  redeemable 
in  twelve  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
.cent.  They  at  the  same  time  passed  alaw,direct- 
/ ing  the  assessment  of  an  additional  tax,  of  one  mill 
to  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  which  tax  it  was  computed  would  afford 
an  additional  revenue  of  half  a million  of  dollars. 
This  tax,  which  could  not  be  assessed  until  the  next 
year,  is  now  in  progress  of  collection,  and  although 
from  causes,  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  present 
year  so  large  an  amount  as  was  anticipated,  it  has 
been  faithfully  collected  in  some  counties,  and  the 
existence  of  the  law  shows  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest.  The  lapse  of  another  year  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  above  law,  found  the  certificates  given  un- 
der it  in  payment  of  the  dividend  unprovided  for. 
The  legislature  of  the  present  year  did  not  follow  up 
the  measures  of  the  last,  by  any  provision  to  enable 
the  treasury  to  resume  cash  payments  of  interest. 
They  however  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  do- 
mestic debt,  from  the  proceeds  of  existing  taxes, 
and  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  stocks  belonging  to 
the  state.  This  debt  is  in  a way  to  be  fully  paid  by 
these  means,  and  it  will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way 
of  a resumption  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
debt.  The  only  provision  made  by  the  legislature, 
at  the  last  session,  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends 
of  interest  which  fell  due  in  February  and  August, 
was  to  authorize  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock  in 
payment  thereof,  with  six  per  cent,  interest  annually, 
and  redeemable  August  1st,  1846,  aud  to  direct  that 
all  sums  for  interest  net  exceeding  $20,  should  be 
paid  in  cash. 

The  legislature  of  the  present  year,  therefore, 
have  left  the  duty,  of  an  effectual  provision  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  in  addition 
to  the  means  now  existing,  to  be  performed  by  their 
successors.  That  duty  will  devolve  upon  the  legis- 
lature now  just  elected.  The  public  will  wait  with 
some  anxiety  to  see  how  that  duty  will  be  perform- 
ed. It  is  not,  however,  so  difficult  a task  as  some 
persons  here  imagined.  A change  in  the  state  of 
the  times  makes  a wonderful  difference,  not  only  in 
the  ease  with  which  taxes  will  be  paid,  but  in  the 
produce  of  the  public  works,  which  will  come  more 
in  aid  of  taxation.  The  removal  of  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt,  which  exhausted  the  means  of  the 
treasury  as  fast  as  they  could  be  realized,  will  also 
leave  the  proceeds  of  present  taxes,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, available  for  the  payment  of  interest.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  legislature  have  not  so 
appalling  a labor  before  them,  as  that  which  doubt- 
less discouraged  the  efforts  of  the  last. 

There  is  nevertheless  an  important  duty  to  be  per 
formed.  The  legislature,  we  doubt  not,  will  apply 
themselves  directly  to  the  task  of  establishing  an 
efficient  system  of  revenue,  by  the  laying  of  such 
moderate  and  permanent  taxes,  as,  in  addition  to 
those  now  existing,  and  to  the  income  of  the  public 


works,  will  entirely  and  effectually  restore  the  ere- 1 
dit  of  the  state,  and  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  the  | 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  Penn-  [ 
sylvania,  to  pay  all  their  debts  promptly  and  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  That  this  can  be  easily  done, ! 
without  burdening  or  oppressing  any  class  of  people,  j 
or  any  branch  of  industry,  there  is  no  room  for  j 
doubt.  The  next  annual  reports  from  the  officers  of) 
the  treasury,  it  is  already  understood,  will  present  a 
much  more  favorable  exhibition  of  the  condition  of 
the  state  finances,  than  the  last.  The  domestic  debt 
will  be  mostly,  if  not  entirely  paid  off — the  most  de- 
preciated of  the  relief  notes  redeemed  and  burnt, 
and  the  debt  created  by  them  cancelled,  and  the  nett 
income  of  the  public  works  far  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  in  a condition  of  regular  increase  for 
the  future.  If  so  great  a change  has  been  produ- 
ced, between  the  present  year  and  the  last,  with  so 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 
people,  how  easy  must  be  the  task  of  an  entire  reno- 
vation, in  another  year?  And  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  encouragement  for  exertion,  when  it  is 
apparent  how  manifold  will  be  the  benefits  of  entire 
success. 

We  speak  with  the  more  freedom  on  this  subject, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  the  period  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  next  legislature  is  the  time  for  taking 
this  matter  vigorously  in  hand,  and  removing  all 
doubts  of  the  intentions  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  far 
there  has  been  an  apology  for  delay  in  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  times,  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  scarcity  of  money,  in  part  in  the 
temporary  poverty  and  inability  of  the  people.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Pennsylvania  is  a poor  state, 
and  it  surely  must  never  be  said  that  she  is  a bank- 
rupt state.  She  may  be,  and  she  has  been,  guilty  of 
an  occasional  delinquency,  arising  from  unforeseen 
circumstances,  but  she  has  not  expressed,  and  will 
not  express  any  disposition,  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
payment,  with  interest,  of  every  debt  she  has  con- 
tracted. FIDES. 


Candidates  for  Governor.  The  names  of  the 
following  distinguished  democrats  (V.  B.)  have  been 
suggested  in  the  newspapers  as  candidates  for  go- 
vernor— William  Wilkins,  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorehead, 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  Job  Mann,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Jesse 
Miller,  Francis  R.  Shunlt,  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Jas. 
Clarke,  John  Laporte,  Calvin  Blythe,  Gen.  J.  Davis, 
Thomas  S.  Bell,  Wm.  F.  Packer,  Isaac  Leet,  Wm. 
Hopkins,  David  D.  Wagener,  Henry  Myers,  Hendrick 
B.  Wright,  and  Simon  Cameron. 

Out  of  tins  list  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  select- 
ing several  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  governor,  and  free  from 
the  lukewarm  support,  or  embittered  hostility,  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  a can- 
didate of  a different  description.  It  is  high  time  that 
thedemocrats(V.B.)of  Pennsylvania  should  begin  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  important  question. 

[Sentinel. 

Congress.  The  following  are  the  members  elect, 
the  whigs  are  designated  by  italics. 


Districts. 

1 Edward  Joy  Morris , 

2 Joseph  R.  bigersoll, 

3 John  '1'.  Siiiuh, 

4 Chas.  J.  Inaersoll, 

5 James  S.  Yost, 

6 Michael  Jenks, 

7 A.  II.  Mcllvaine, 

8 Jeremiah  Brown, 

9 Jo’ifu  Ritter, 

19  K.  Brodhead.  jr. 

11  B.  A.  Bidlack, 

12  A.  H.  Read, 


Districts. 

13  Gen.  Frick , 

1 1 Alexander  Ramsey, 

15  Dr  Nes, 

16  James  Black, 

17  J Irving, 

IS  Andrew  Stewart, 

1!)  11.  D.  Foster, 

20  John  Dickey , 

21  William  Wilkins, 
21  S.  Ha  vs, 

23  C.  M.  Reed, 

24  Buffing  ion. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


SENATE. 

Districts. 

1.  Philadelphia  City — Henry  S.  Spademan,  Wil- 
liam A.  Crabb. 

2.  Philadelphia  County — Edward  A.  Penniman, 
*James  Enue,  jr.,  *John  Foulkrod. 

3.  Montgomery — John  B.  Sterigere.* 

4.  Chester  and  Delaware — Joseph  Bailey. 

5.  Berks — ’“Samuel  Fegely. 

6.  Bucks — *Henry  Chapman. 

7.  Lancaster  and  Lebanon — Benj.  Champneys, 
Levi  Kline. 

8.  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Monroe,  and  Pike — #F.  W. 
Hughes. 

9.  Northampton  and  Lehigh — ^Jefferson  K.  Heck- 


man. 

10.  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoning — Asa 
Dimock. 

11.  Bradford  and  Tioga — *Daniel  L.  Sherwood. 

12.  Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Centre— * Joseph  F. 
Quay. 

13.  Luzerne  and  Columbia — Luther  Kidder. 

14.  Northumberland  and  Dauphin—  Jesse  C.  Hor- 
ton. 


15.  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Union — Henry  C.  Eyer. 

16.  Perry  and  Cumberland — Wm.  R.  Gorgas. 

17.  York — *Adam  Ebaugh. 

18.  Franklin  and  Adams — James  K.  M’Lanahan. 

19.  Huntington  and  Bedford — George  Mullen. 

20.  Clairfield,  Indiana,  Cambria  and  Armstrong — 
William  Bigler. 

21.  Westmoreland  and  Somerset — John  Hill. 

22.  Fayette  and  Greene— Charles  A.  Black. 

23.  Washington — Walter  Craig. 

24.  Allegheny  and  Butler — George  Dorsie,  C.  C. 
Sullivan. 

25.  Beaver  and  Mercer — William  Stewart. 

26.  Crawford  and  Venango — Jno.  W.  Farrelley. 

27.  Erie — * Elijah  Babbitt- 

28.  Warren,  Jefferson,  Clarion,  M’Kean  and  Pot- 
ter— William  P.  Wilcox. 

Van  Btiren  in  Roman — Whigs  in  Italic — new  mem- 
bers marked  thus  (*.)  Van  Buren  22— Whigs  11. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Adams — James  Cooper. 

Alleghany — Alexander  Bracker.ridge,  James  A. 
Gibson,  William  Sturgeon,  John  Anderegg. 

Armstrong — Jacob  Hill. 

Bedford — William  Bishop,  John  Metzger. 

Beaver — Solomon  Bennet,  Thomas  Nicholson. 

Berks — Henry  W.  Smith,  John  Potteiger,  Dr.  Al- 
fred J.  Herman,  John  C.  Evans. 

Bradford— John  Elliott,  Irad  Wilson. 

Butler — Joseph  Cummins. 

Bucks — Nicholson  H.  M' Carly,  Mathias  Shaw,  Ben- 
jamin Thompson. 

Cambria — John  Linton. 

Crawford — Wm.  P.  Shattuck,  J.  R.  Kerr. 

Centre  and  Clearfield — Jas.  M’Manus,  Lewis  W. 
Smith. 

Chester — Jesse  C.  Dickey,  Robert  Parke,  Joseph 
Whitaker. 

Columbia — Daniel  Snyder. 

Cumberland — Jacob  Heck,  Francis  Eckels,  sr. 

Delaware — Jones  H.  Brooks. 

Dauphin — Solomon  Shindel,  Benj.  Jordon. 

Erie — David  A.  Gould,  Alex.  Nicholson. 

Franklin — Thomas  Carson,  Jasper  E.  Brady. 

Fayette — James  C.  Cummings,  John  Morgan. 

Greene — Maxweli  M’Caslin. 

Huntingdon — Jona.  M’ Williams,  Price  Blair. 

Indiana — John  M’Ewen. 

Jefferson,  Clarion  and  Venango — David  B.  Long, 
J.  R.  Snowden. 

Lebanon — Daniel  Stine. 

Lancaster — Abraham  Herr  Smith,  Lewis  Urban, 
Charles  Carpenter,  Benjamin  Herr,  Abraham  Havffman. 

Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Potter — George  F.  Boal, 
John  Cook. 

Lehigh  and  Carbon — John  Fatzinger,  Reuben 
Strauss. 

Luzerne — W.  Merryfielil,.  Chester  Butler. 

Mercer — William  Porter,  David  Shankey. 

Mifflin — William  Cummins. 

Montgomery — Charles  Kugler,  Henry  Dotts,  Jesse 
Weber. 

Northampton  and  Monroe — Hugh  B.  Hineline, 
George  Bachman,  Rndolphus  Smith. 

Northumberland — Edward  Y.  Bright. 

Philadelphia  City — George  W.  Toland,  Benj.  M. 
Hinchmun,  Charles  B.  Trego , Thos.  G.  Connor,  It  il 
Ham  E.  Whitman. 

Philadelphia  County — A.  L.  Roumfort,  Thoma3 
Tustin,  Jospph  Deal,  William  F.  Ireland,  Richard 
G.  Laning,  John  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Coleman,  David 
Farrell. 

Perry— Thomas  O'Bryan. 

Schuylkill — C.  M.  Stiaub,  Jacob  Hammer. 

Somerset — - Tobias  Muster. 

Susquehanna  and  Wyoming — Lewis  Brush.  John 
V.  Smith. 

Tioga— George  Knox. 

Uniun  and  Juniata — John  Hall,  John  Adams. 

Washington — O.  B.  M’Fadden,  G.  V.  Lawrence. 

Westmoreland — Jos.  Russel,  Ebenezer  Moore, 
Killian  Ambrose. 

Warren,  M’Kean  and  Elk — Obed  Edson. 

Wayne  and  Pike — George  Bush. 

York— Wm.  S.  Pickering,  Samuel  N.  Bailey,  Ste- 
phen M’Kinlcy. 

Van  Buren  in  Roman — Whigs  in  Italic. 


Van  Buren. 

Whigs 

Senate, 

22 

11 

House  of  Represelatives, 

58 

42 

80 

53 

Van  Buren  maj.  cn  joint  ballot  27. 
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OFFICIAL  RESULTS  OF  TIIE  ELECTION  FOR  CANAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS, HELD  OCTOBER  10,  1843. 


Kail  Bure n.  Whigs. 
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Adams, 

1255 

1254 

1254 

1700 

1700 

1697 

Armstrong, 

1421 

1581 

1590 

714 

854 

714 

Allegheny, 

4327 

4342 

4525 

3397 

3216 

3317 

Beaver, 

1583 

1537 

1593 

I860 

1869 

1862 

Bedford, 

1882 

1892 

1893 

1971 

1969 

1973 

Berks, 

4090 

4109 

4101 

1622 

1630 

1658 

Branford, 

1752 

2873 

2919 

1036 

1025 

2185 

Bucks, 

3773 

3812 

3S13 

3886 

38sq 

3S83 

Butler, 

1522 

1554 

1559 

1336 

1353 

1336 

Cambria, 

759 

850 

864 

768 

816 

757 

Carbon, 

535 

556 

543 

136 

137 

134 

Centre, 

1461 

1458 

1475 

1354 

1334 

1338 

Chester, 

4113 

4109 

4118 

4502 

4498 

4495 

Clearfield, 

750 

755 

756 

535 

534 

534 

Clintgn, 

727 

725 

724 

665 

660 

662 

Columbia 

2180 

2142 

2132 

1041 

1027 

1031 

Crawford, 

1951 

1954 

1954 

756 

758 

759 

Cumberland, 

2319 

2326 

2324 

2267 

2266 

2262 

Clarion, 

1123 

1125 

1124 

625 

626 

624 

Dauphin, 

1550 

1681 

1652 

1995 

1936 

2015 

Delaware, 

1253 

1254 

1254 

1454 

1455 

1445 

Erie, 

1561 

1569 

1569 

2730 

2728 

2727 

Fayette, 

2152 

2147 

2145 

1851 

1850 

1839 

Franklin, 

2063 

206? 

2068 

2368 

2373 

2363 

Greene, 

1494 

1520 

1509 

816 

807 

807 

Huntingdon, 

1412 

1466 

1459 

2333 

2315 

2306 

Indiana, 

928 

955 

958 

1280 

1307 

1213 

Jefferson, 

451 

451 

450 

408 

408 

408 

Juniata, 

804 

835 

830 

713 

708 

698 

Lancaster, 

3869 

3868 

3870 

5714 

5712 

5718 

Lebanon, 

1591 

1578 

1583 

1997 

1995 

2042 

Lehigh, 

1515 

1604 

1604 

1625 

1623 

1623 

Luzerne, 

2312 

2304 

2304 

1372 

1363 

1354 

Lycoming:, 

1842 

1862 

1835 

1301 

1278 

1268 

McKean, 

335 

335 

335 

247 

247 

247 

Mercer, 

1841 

1842 

1852 

1399 

1924 

1900 

Monroe, 

875 

865 

873 

95 

100 

91 

MontgoTy, 

3538 

3545 

3543 

2567 

2559 

2565 

Mifflin, 

1082 

1088 

1083 

960 

967 

96G 

Norlhm’lnd, 

1357 

1622 

1534 

1516 

933 

937 

Northm’lon, 

2206 

2205 

2206 

1175 

1175 

1175 

Philad.  city, 

3965 

3943 

3941 

6619 

6620 

6617 

“ co. 

10515 

10521 

10498 

7348 

7323 

7312 

Perry, 

1331 

1374 

1369 

665 

659 

672 

Pike, 

406 

406 

406 

39 

39 

39 

Potter, 

389 

389 

389 

154 

154 

154 

Susqueh’na, 

1168 

1169 

1174 

660 

660 

660 

Schuylkill, 

2258 

2249 

2248 

1619 

1606 

1624 

Somerset, 

'(129 

631 

631 

1775 

1774 

1774 

Tioga, 

1419 

1442 

1439 

363 

364 

367 

Union, 

1424 

1441 

1446 

2074 

2034 

2012 

Venango, 

790 

800 

802 

361 

364 

361 

Warren, 

754 

755 

756 

610 

609 

609 

Westmrl’nd 

2443 

2813 

2815 

1931 

2021 

1955 

Wayne, 

906 

906 

907 

116 

113 

116 

Washingt’n, 

3378 

3378 

3377 

3426 

3425 

3427 

Wyoming: 

483 

483 

505 

252 

250 

233 

York, 

2625 

2633 

2629 

1841 

1818 

1821 

Total,  108,542-111,073-111,256  96,454-95,774-96,725 
In  Lancaster  county  there  were  polled  for  Hugh 
MehafTy  293,  Hugh  D.  King  292,  J.  Moorhead  292, 
(anti-masons.) 


He  also  renews  the  expression  of  opinion  before 
proclaimed,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  distributing 
among  the  states  the  revenue  from  (he  public  lands. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  state  at  large,  he  presents 
the  most  gratifying  picture.  Us  finances  are  well 
ordered  and  prosperous;  its  whole  debt,  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year,  after  applying  to  ils  extinction 
existing  means  in  the  treasury,  being  less  than  $33,- 
000. 

The  state  prison  more  than  maintains  itself,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  salaries  (not  large,  and  which  are  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury,)  of  its  officers.  The  school 
fund,  now  amounting  to  $350,000,  has  increased 
$80,000  during  the  last  six  years,  (the  period  of  Go- 
vernor Pennington’s  administration)  though  during 
that  period  $30,000  were  annually  distributed  to  the 
school  districts— whereas  before  only  $20,000  were 
distributed. 

The  governor  leaves  the  state  prosperous  and  hap- 
py, and  his  parting  aspiration  is  addressed  to  the 
Giver  of  all  Good,  that  he  will  continue  to  it  His  di- 
vine guidance  and  protection.  [*V.  Y.  American. 

OEUSGGS?' 

The  Bloomingfield  (Iowa)  Herald  says:  We  have 
been  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  from 
a letter  written  by  Wrn.  T.  Perry,  formerly  of  this 
county,  to  Messrs.  Collier  & Sherley.  It  is  dated 
Oregon  City.  March  30,  1843. 

I arrived  at  the  settlement  in  Oregon  on  the  29th 
September,  where  1 have  remained  ever  since,  at 
work  at  my  trade,  (carpenter,)  as  I was,  of  course, 
compelled  to,  after  spending  all  1 had  to  get  here;  but 
I have  done  well,  being  worth  more  than  when  I left 
Iowa.  We  have  not  been  sick  a day  since  we  left  the 
states.  Hannah  Abel  was  married  in  two  weeks 
after  we  arrived  here — she  has  done  well.  [Quick 
business  that — great  country  for  unmarried  gals.] — 
Now  to  the  country,  which  is  not  as  I expected  to 
find  it.  It  is  rough  and  broken,  and  generally  heavy 
timbered,  principally  with  fir,  yellow  pine,  cedar, 
hemlock,  spruce,  oak,  ash  and  maple.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  about  one-tenth  prairie,  of  excellent 
quality.  The  timbered  land  is  also  excellent  for 
farming.  In  the  streams  is  an  abundance  of  fish, 
among  which  are  the  finest  salmon  in  the  world. 

“There  is  enough  to  live  on  in  this  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  good  farmers,  raise  large 
quantities  of  grain,  and  have  from  40  to  100  head  of 
cattle,  20  to  60  head  of  hogs,  and  horses  without  num- 
ber. Clothing  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Iowa.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  your  stores,  but  what  we 
have  an  abundance  of,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  as  they 
are  brought  here  free  of  duly.  Nothing  will  bear 
exportation  from  Iowa  except  good  rifles.  They  are 
worth  about  $50  in  this  country.  Good  cows  will 
sell  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  head. 

‘ Several  of  our  company  are  dissatisfied  with  Ike  coun- 
try, and  contemplate  going  to  California  this  spring.  For 
my  part,  1 am  well  satisfied,  and  expect  to  end  my  days 
in  Oregon.  This  place  (Oregon  city)  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  at  the  foot  of  Willhuuimut 
falls,  one  of  the  greatest  water-powers  in  the  world. 
It  contains  twelve  dwelling  houses,  three  stores,  one 
blacksmith’s  shop,  1 cooper’s  shop;  2 saw  mills  and  1 
grist  mill  are  in  operation,  and  another  of  three  run  of 
stones  is  to  be  erected  this  summer.  Two  churches  and 
a number  of  dwellings  are  to  be  put  up  this  summer. 
I get  $3  a day  for  my  work,  and  tools  furnished.  Com- 
mon labor  is  worth  $1  75  per  day  without  board.  No 
ardent  spirits  in  the  country.  “WM.  T.  PERRY.” 


plied  one  of  his  leading  principles  in  practice  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  a new  variety  of  work.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  Savannah  Republican  say»:  Wo  un- 
derstand this  enterprise  hasgone  into  new  hands,  and 
that  measures  will  be  immediately  taken  to  lay  the 
iron  and  finish  the  work.  The  embarrassments  of 
(lie  old  company  were  so  great  that  they  could  not 
be  surmounted — hence  the  change.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  Gen.  Brisbane  for  his  indefatigable  exertions 
to  carry  the  enterprise  through,  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  he  will  still  continue  in  charge  of  it.  We 
are  assured  that  the  new  company  are  abundantly 
able  to  complete  the  road  and  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  carrying  it  through. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Gen.  Brisbane  is  likely 
to  have  some  trouble  with  his  men  on  account  of  the 
change.  We  have  seen  a letter,  received  by  a mer- 
chant in  this  city,  deted  Albany,  Sept.  25th , from 
which,  we  have  been  permitted  to  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“There  was  considerable  excitement  here  this 
morning,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Albany,  on  account 
of  a report  which  was  brought  here  last  night,  by 

. from  the  O,  and  F.  River  R.  Road  and  the 

Head  Quarters  of  General  Brisbane.  staled 

that  the  Irish  on  the  road,  or  about  40  of  their  num- 
ber, had,  upon  the  General’s  attempting  to  visit  this 
place,  required  him  first  to  sign  an  instrument  which 
they  (the  Irish)  had  drawn  up  in  a meeting  of  their 
own,  before  they  would  allow  him  or  his  family  to 
leave.  Upon  the  General  refusing  to  do  so,  they 
blockaded  his  cabin  and  have  beat  one  of  his  agents, 

and  are  threatening  their  lives.  , by  his  art 

and  cunning,  made  his  < scape,  and  after  dodging 
through  the  woods  for  some  day  or  two,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  news  to  town.  Colonel pa- 

raded some  thirty  or  forly  citizens,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  put  out  for  the  relief  of  the  General 
and  his  party,  who  are  surrounded  with  armed  Irish. 
The  supposition  here  is,  that  the  General  was  likely 
to  get  aid  from  some  other  quarter  to  finish  the  road, 
and  the  terms  did  not  suit  those  who  were  working 
for  stock;  others  believe  that  they  are  dissatisfied  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  some  money 
which  the  general  had  obtained  to  get  supplies  with. 
We  hope  to  get  at  the  truth  in  a day  or  two.” 

The  Albany  (Baker  County)  Gazetteofthe  3J  inst. 
says:  that  on  Monday  last  at  ten  o’clock,  a force  of  30 
mounted  men  and  ten  on  foot,  with  the  baggage  arid 
forage  wagons  were  in  motion,  crossing  the  Flint. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  whole  force  returned, 
bringing  General  Brisbane,  his  family,  and  the  other 
officers,  with  their  effects,  under  their  escort,  having 
performed  a inarch  of  76  miles.  No  violence  had 
been  committed  by  the  laborers  though  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prominent  move  which  was 
made,  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  it.  We 
cannot  loo  much  applaud  the  determination  manifest- 
ed by  our  citizens,  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  out- 
laws, and  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state. 
We  undersand  that  some  fears  are  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  the  work  and  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany now  upon  the  road.” 

Although  the  official  returns  are  not  all  in,  the  final 
result  of  the  late  election  are  ascertained  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  be  stated. 

The  Whig  majority  in  the  general  assembly  will 
be  over  forty  on  joint  ballot — in  the  senate  very  small, 
but  in  the  house  some  forty  one  or  two. 

For  Governor. 

George  W.  Crawford,  (Whig)  38,502 

Mark  A.  Cooper,  (V.  B.)  35’,061 


2TSW  JSaSBlT. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  convened  at 
Trenton  on  the  26th  inst.  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  elected  vice  president  of  the  council;  Alex. 
Boyles,  of  Sussex,  secretary;  and  Robert  Shay,  of 
Warren,  sergeant-at-arms.  In  the  assembly,  Mr.  Tay- 
lorof  Cumberland,  was  elected  speaker — receiving 
34  votes,  and  the  whig  candidate,  Mr.  Conger,  21 — 
Mr.  Newell  clerk;  and  Mr.  Naplair,  door  keeper. 

A Trenton  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily, 
says  that  the  contest  for  governor  is  between  Mr. 
Haines,  of  Sussex,  and  James  S.  Green,  of  Prince- 
ton, tile  former  Anti-Tyler  locofoco,  the  latter  a Tyler 
locofoco.  Rather  than  have  the  office  bestowed  upon 
a Tyler  man,  Gov.  Wall,  it  is  understood,  though 
not  openly  a candidate,  will  take  it  himself. 

Gov.  Pennington’s  valedictory  message  has  been 
received.  It  is  short  and  to  the  point.  He  congra- 
tulates the  legislature  upon  the  returning  prosperity 
of  the  country,  which  he  ascribes  in  a large  degree 
to  the  tariff, — a measure  that,  although  doubtless 
susceptible  of  some  amendment  in  detail,  he  consi- 
ders as  founded  upon  the  just  principle — for  whicli 
New  Jersey,  among  other  states,  has  always  contend- 
ed— of  protection  to  American  labor;  a principle 
which  he  expresses  the  hope,  no  legislature  of  the 
stale  will  gainsay. 


VIRGINIA. 

Navigation  of  James  River.  The  City  Council 
of  Richmond  have  appointed  a committee  to  prepare 
two  memorials,  addressed  to  congress,  “one  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  the  CQuncil,  and 
the  other  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond, 
merchants  and  others,  asking  for  the  passage  of  a la  w 
and  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  tide 
water  navigation  of  the  Janies  river,  by  the  removal 
of  bars  and  other  obstructions,  and  Dy  such  other 
works  as  may  be  required.” 

C-SQ-Adi^- 

Member  of  Congress  dead.  Col. . John  Hillcn, 
member  elect  to  next  congress,  from  Georgia,  died 
on  the  15th  inst.,  on  his  farm  near  Savannah. 

The  Association  Doctrine.  Some  months  since 
the  company  which  owned  the  Flint  and  Ocmulgee 
rail  road  in  Georgia  iiaving  failed  to  obtain  the-rie- 
cessary  means  to  complete  that  work,  General  Bris- 
bane, who  had  the  charge  of  it,  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  laborers  who  were  at  work  upon  it,  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  on  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  were  to  be  paid  in  stock  and  so  to  become  part- 
ners in  the  ownership  of  the  road.  The  success  of 
this  movement  lias  been  watched  witii  some  interest 
by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Fourier,  as  it  ap- 


Whig  majority  ^ 3,441 

For  Congress. 

Whig.  Van  Buren 

Stephens,  38,414  Stark,  34  972 

Cnanpell,  37,417  Johnson,  34709 

Stephens’  majority  over  Stark,  (Whig  highest  over 
V.  B.  highest)  3,442. 

"TENNESSEE. 

U.  S.  Senators  chosen.  The  Nashville  Banner, 
of  1 7 1 h instant,  evening,  stales  that  on  that  day,  at  4 
o’clock,  P.  M.  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly met,  according  to  joint  resolution,  in  the  hall  of 
representatives,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two 
United  States  Senators. 

Mr.  Jennings,  of  the  Senate,  nominated  Ephraim 
H.  Foster  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Felix 
Grundy, no  serve  till  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  No 
other  nomination  was  made,  and  the  vote  stood  as  fol- 
lows: E.  H.  Foster54,  William  Carrol  33,  Cave  John- 
son 5,  A.  Anderson  1,  H.  Watterson  1,  W.  Fitzgerald  1 . 

Ephraim  H.  Foster  was  therefore  announced  by  the 
speaker  of  the  senate  as  duly  and  constitutionally  elect- 
ed senator  in  congress,  until  the  4th  of  March  1845. 

The  general  assembly  then  proceeded  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  a senator  in  congress  to  serve  for  the  term  of 
six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  1341. 
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Mr.  Hodsdkn,  of  the  house,  nominated  .Spencer 
Jarnvgin  of  M’Minn  county.  The  vole  being  taken 
ii  stood  as  follow:  Spencer  Jarnagm  54,  John  Blair 

9 Alexander  Anderson  11,  H-  L-  1 urney  1 Wm. 
'iv ni,«i-.lP  o L.  II.  Coe  5,  G W.  Bowles  G.  M.  A. 
Lonir  1,  T.  L.  Williams  1,  W.  B.  Reeee  1,  Cave  John- 

son  „ 

The  speaker  of  the  senate  then  declared  Spencer 
Jap.nagin,  to  be  duly  and  constitutionally  elected 
senator  in  congress,  for  six  years  from  4th  March 
1841. 

"previous  to  the  election  by  the  Tennessee  legisla- 
. rp  nf  the  U s.  senators,  a number  of  whig  mem- 
S addressed  a letter  to  the  Hon.  John  Bell  asking 
permission  to  present  his  name  to  the  legislature  for 
one  of  the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States. 
In  his  letter  declining  the  intended  honor,  Mi.  Bell 

*8^‘‘VV  file  as  for  myself,  I am  persuaded  (hat  the  prin- 
rinles  and  patriotism  of  the  whig! .of  East  Tennessee 
Vre  of  a far  more  solid  and  reliable  texture  than  to 
r'  ,l  bv  the  election  of  senators  of  approved 
be  shaken  by  in  scction)  yel  i admit  that, 

PnderPpresent  circumstances,  no  hazard  should  be 
under  Pr  prudence  and  moderation,  may 

WvolldS’l  woSldbe  departing  from  republi- 
be  avoid  ,VHVP  1 10  assume  to  have  a better  knovv- 

lXfoCf  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  whigs  of 
!uiv  section  of  the  state  than  their  immediate  repre- 

se,  latWes.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  due  alike 
he  interests  of  the  whig  party  and  those  of  the 
1 ,,  ihat  either  Colonel  Foster  or  myself  should 

• election;  but  as  Colonel  Foster  was  driven 
from  a s-at  n'lhe  senate  of  the  United  States  under 
,, Stances  which  would  in  the  case  ot  any  man, 

circumstance-  v ^ of  one  who  llke  Colonel  Fos- 
ter may  justly  claim  to  have  rendered  distinguished 

ter  may  j : cprvices  to  his  party,  cause  it  to  be  a 
anvt^f personal  pride  and  ambition  to  be  restored, 
P°a  l,  itrs  evidently  the  general  wish  of  yourselves 
of  the  whi°s  at  the  state  that  he  shall  be  chosen, 
1 do  not  hesTtale  to  make  a sacrifice  of  any  preten- 
I dn  1 mav  have,  and  to  relieve  the  whigs  of  the  le- 
® Xlire  so  far  as  1 am  concerned,  of  all  embarrass- 
ment in  settling  the  claims,  either  personal  or  sec- 
tional, to  the  vacant  stations. 

OHIO. 

CONGREliSS. 

The  following  are  the  members  elect. 

Disl.  1 Vhigs.  Dist  V.  B. 


3 Robert  C.  Schenck, 

4 Joseph  Vance, 

8 John  I Vanmeter, 

• 9 Elias  Florence, 

]2  Alexander  Harper, 

13  Perley  B.  Johnson, 

14  S.  F.  Vinton, 

19  D.  R Tilden, 

20  J.  R.  Giddings. 


1 Alex.  Duncan, 

2 John  B.  Weller, 

5 Emery  D.  Potter, 

6 Henry  St.  John, 

7 Jus.  J.  McDowell, 

10  Heman  A.  Moore, 

11  Jacob  Brinkerhofti 

15  Joseph  Morris, 

16  James  Mathew, 

17  Win.  C.  McCauslen, 

18  Ezra  Dean, 

21  H.  R-  Brinkerhoff. 
Twelve  V.  B-  and  nine  whigs. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

SENATORS. 

Athens  and  AMgs-Abraham  Van  Vorhes. 
Ashtabula  and  Lake — William  L.  Perkins. 

Adams,  Highland  and  Fayette— John  M.  Barrerc— 

" Belmont  and  Harrison — Robert  II.  Miller/' 

Clermont,  Brown  and  Clinton  James  Loudon/ 
William  H.  Baldwin*. 

Coin mbiana — Charles  M.  Aten.  p . . . , 

Champaign,  Logan  and  Union- John  Gabriel,  Ji. 
Cunahotra  and  Geauga— Moses  Kelley. 

Gallia,  Lawrence  and  Scioto—  Moses  Gregory. 
Guernsey  and  Monroe— William  Armstrong/ 

^fferstmaitd^C^roli — Ephraim  R.  Eckley— whig, 

Lucas,  Williams,  Paulding,  Henry,  Putnam,  Allen , 
vSriand  HeU n-John  M.  Watters*. 
Muskingum — David  Chambers. 

Richland — Thomas  W.  Bartley / 

Ross,  Pike,  Jackson  and  Hocking — John  Crouse,  Jr. 

^Washington,  Morgan  and  Perry-Aaron  Johnson. ' 

Whigs  9,  Locos  9.  Senators  holding  over,  whigs,  7, 
locos,  11.  Loco  majority  4. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Ashtabula— Abner  Kellog.  - _ 

Athens  and  Meigs— Charles  Downing. 

Adams,  Highland  and  Fayette— Bur.nam  Martin, 

^'Belmont—  Samuel  Dunn*  William  R.  Carle.* 
Butler— Claok  C.  McMahan* 

Champaign — Joseph  C.  Brand. 

Ctarlc  and  Madison— -John  M.  Gallaghar,  Aquilla 
T oland. 


Clermont , Brown  and  Clinton — William  Roudebush,* 
James  F.  Sargent,*  John  D.  White.* 

Coshocton — McCleary.j 

Columbiana — John  Martin,*  Robert  Filson/ 
Cuyahoga — David  Harvey,  Samuel  Mcllrath. 
Delaware , Marion  and  Crawford-  John  Carey,  Wil- 
liam Smart.* 

Fairfield — Jacob  Green]  Joseph  Sharp. f 
Franklin — Samuel  Parsons,  Cornelius  Crum. 

Greene — John  Killer. 

Guernsey — William  Lawrence.* 

Gallia,  Lawrence  and  Scioto — Joseph  J.  Coombs. 
Geauga — Alfred  Phelps. 

Hamilton — James  H.  Ewing,*  William  Wakefield/ 
John  Snider.* 

Harrison — William  McFarland. 

Jefferson  and  Carroll — Smiley  H.  Johnson,  Leonard 
Harsh,  Isaac  Shane. 

Knox — William  Smith.* 

Licking — Samuel  White,  Daniel  Duncan. 

Logan  and  Union — William  McBelh. 

Lorian Parmeley.* 

Lake — John  F.  Morse. 

Lucas,  Williams , Paulding,  Henry,  Putnam,  Allen, 
Van  Wert,  and  Hardin — Sidney  S.  Sprague/ 
Montgomery — Henry  S.  Gunckel. 

Monroe — Edward  Arclibold.* 

Muskingum — Joseph  Fisher,  Davis  Johns. 

Mcsina — Rich ard  W a rner. * 

Miami,  Darke,  Mercer  and  Shelby— David  Alex- 
ander, James  Bryson,  James  W.  Riley. 

Pickaway— John  E.  Vanmeter. 

Portage Bennett.* 

Prebleble — Joseph  S.  Hawkins. 

Richland — John  C.  Myers,*  Isaac  Hctrieh.* 

Ross,  Hocking,  Pike  and  Jackson — Wesley  Clay- 
poole,  Joseph  Kaler,  Asa  R.  Cassidy/ 

Summit — Augustus  E.  Foote,  John  H.  McMillan. 
Seneca,  Sandusky,  Hancock,  Wood,  and  Ottawa — 
William  B.  Craighill,*  Samuel  Waggoner-* 

Stark—  James  Kilgore/ 

Tuscarawas  and  Holmes — Edwin  R.  Guiberson,* 
Richard  Hewitt.* 

Warren — Edward  Noble. 

Washington,  Morgan  and  Perry — John  Crawford, 
John  C.  Clark  * 

Wayne — Peter  Willoz.* 

(*Loco  Foccs.)  (-(Independent  Democrats.) 

[Sfaie  Journal. 

xz.x.xktozs. 

Canal.  The  foreign  holders  of  Illinois  Canal 
bonds  have  agreeed  on  certain  conditions  to  advance 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Canal;  these 
conditions  are  thus  stated  in  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser: 

“They  [the  bond-holders]  subscribe  for  the  canal 
completion  loan  12|  per  cent,  of  the  amouht  of  Illi- 
nois bonds  which  they  now  hold,  on  condition — 1st, 
that  a competent  agent  named  by  Baring,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  report  that  the  existing  canal  debt  i;  not  more 
than  $5,000  000;  that  $1,600,000  will  complete  it  in 
three  years;  that  its  annual  increase  will  probably 
meet  the  interest  and  principal  sinking  fund  of  that 
sum;  that  United  States  holders  (who  own  about 
1 ,000,000  Illinois  stock)  have  offered  their  propor- 
tion of  the  $1,600,000  loan  heretofore  proposed  by 
the  stale,  and  that  full  trust  deeds  of  the  canal  lands 
can  be  given;  and,  secondly,  that  for  the  loan  which 
they  thus  make  they  shall  receive  the  same  se- 
curity as  the  stale  offered  for  the  $1,600,000  loan; 
thirdly,  that  this  loan  is  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
in  every  respect  as  money  advanced  for  the  canal 
completion  on  the  original  terms  offered  by  the  state; 
fourthly,  that  at  any  time  subscribers  to  this  loan 
may  advance  money  on  those  terms;  fifthly,  that  for 
the  sums  advanced,  certificates  bearing  6 per  cent, 
interest  should  be  given  by  the  state;  that  each  sub- 
scriber should  be  responsible  only  for  his  own  sub- 
scription; that  the  decision  of  a majority  of  the  three 
canal  commissioners  should  be  final;  sixthly,  that  the 
Governor  shall  beg  the  next  legislature  to  tax  the 
state;  seventhly,  that  this  is  not  to  be  final  unless 
$400,000  are  subscribed. 

“The  canal  commissioners  have  stated  that  the 
holders  of  $1,000,000  in  this  country  will  advance  32 
per  cent,  if  this  plan  can  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
whoje  sum  thus  raised  cannot  be  greater,  in  all, 
therefore,  than  $800,000 — perhaps  not  so  much — but 
it  is  only  intended  for  the  operations  of  the  next  sum- 
mer.” ^ 

MISSOURI. 

Death  of  Senator  Linn.  Mr.  Linn  died  very 
suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  St.  Genevieve,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  He  is  undoubtedly  a loss  to  the  whole 
country. 

When  the  news  of  Dr.  Linn’s  death  reached  St. 
Louis,  a meeling  of  the  citizens  was  called,  without 
distinction  of  parly,  to  express  their  regret. 


The  Missouri  Reporter  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  his  memory: 

“His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Oregon  will  forever  iden- 
tify his  name  with  our  Pacific  Territory.  His  was 
the  labor  of  first  urging  on  the  national  government 
the  importance  of  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
that  lovely  region,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of 
arousing  the  whole  country  to  that  great  question.  It 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not  spared  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  that  great  measure,  which  he 
originated,  advocated,  and  urged  forward  with  zeal, 
until  the  indifferent  became  interested,  the  doubtful 
convinced,  and  the  hostile  prepared  to  abandon  all 
opposition  to  it.  But  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the 
honor  which  is  so  eminently  his  due — nothing  can 
separate  his  name  from  the  future  glory  of  our  Pa- 
cific Territory.  The  first  city  whose  foundations 
shall  be  laid  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Ame- 
rican citizens,  will  hear  his  name,  and  those  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  now  on  their  march  across  the 
western  prairies,  will  form  the  nucleus  around  which 
will  soon  be  gathered  a happy  and  thriving  popula- 
tion, to  attest  hereafter  the  sagacity,  forecast,  and 
patriotism,  of  the  lamented  Linn.  * 

“The  sadness  visible  on  every  countenance  } es- 
terdoy  when  his  death  was  announced  in  our  city, 
and  the  low  and  mournful  tones  in  which  all  spoke 
of  the  great  public  loss  sustained  by  his  sudden  de- 
cease, proved  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  affec- 
tion universally  felt  for  one  so  worthy  and  so  pure. 
Most  sincerely  do  we  sympathize  with  her  who  has 
lost  an  idolized  husband,  and  with  those  who  have 
been  deprived,  by  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  an  affectionate  and  honored  parent.  If 
it  can  afford  any  consolation  to  the  bereaved  family 
to  know  that  others  mourn  with  them  in  the  hour  of 
their  grief,  they  have  the  best  assurance  which  can 
he  given,  that  every  Missourian  feels  the  deepest 
sorrow,  at  the  loss  of  one  so  distinguished  and  so 
loved.” 

Growth  of.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  states  that 
Michigan  for  the  last  two  periods  of  ten  years,  has 
increased  in  population  at  a higher  rate  than  any 
other  state  or  territory;  and  that  she  has  even  out- 
stripped Ohio,  as  to  rate  of  increase,  at  the  same  re- 
lative stages  of  their  growth.  From  1820  to  1830, 
the  rale  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Michigan 
was  225  per  cent.;  the  next  highest  during  the  same 
period  was  Illinois,  which  was  185  percent.;  Alaba- 
ma, 142  per  cent.  &e.  From  1830  to  1840,  her  rate 
of  increase  was  622  per  cent.;  or  from  a population 
of  28,004,  (exclusive  o(  the  counties  now  embraced 
in  Wisconsin,)  to  212,267.  The  next  highest  state 
or  territory  as  to  rate  of  increase  during  the  same 
period,  was  Arkansas,  being  221  per  cent.;  then  Illi- 
nois, at  202  per  cent.;  Mississippi,  174  per  cent.;  Mis- 
souri, 173  per  cent.;  Indiana,  99  per  cent.  &c. 

oasGoH. 

South  pass  over  the  RockyJMountains.  We 
have  generally  thought  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
some  nearly  impenetrable  barrier  between  civiliza- 
tion and  the  wilderness — a frozen  horror,  defying  the 
efforts  of  man  to  overleap,  and  standing  frowning  at 
the  unrushing  tide  of  civilization,  in  the  midst  of  a 
solitude  too  appalling  to  be  sublime,  and  which  was 
never  to  be  broken.  All  these  foolish  ideas,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  dissipated — the  bugbear  is  to  disap- 
pear. Recent  discoveries  have  disclosed  the  agree- 
able fact  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  the-  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted dwindle  to  insignificance  when  compared 
with  those  once  existing  in  regard  to  the  Alleghanics; 
whose  once-deemed  impenetrable  fastnesses  are  now 
pierced  in  every  direction  by  rail  roads  and  canals, 
annihilating,  as  it  were,  not  only  space  and  time,  but 
grinding  to  powder  beneath  the  feet  the  giant  moun- 
tains, with  their  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
After  reading  the  following  account  of  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extracted  from  the 
official  report  of  Lieutenant  Fremont,  made  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  the  mind  is  involunta- 
rily filled  with  new  and  vast  ideas.  It  is  very  im- 
portant at  this  particular  moment,  when  the  question 
of  extending  the  limits  of  our  extreme  southern 
boundary  is  occupying  so  large  a share  of  public  at- 
tention. The  nineteenth  century  will  set  upon  a 
whole  continent  peopled  by  freemen.  [ Tribune. 

“About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought 
us  to  the  summit.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual 
that,  with  all  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by 
Carson,  who  had  made  this  country  his  home  for  se- 
venteen years,  we  were  obliged  to  watch  very  close- 
ly to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  the 
culminating  point.  This  was  between  two  low  hills, 
rising  on  either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  When  1 
looked  back  at  them  from  the  spot  of  the  immediate 
slope  on  the  western  plain,  their  summits  appeared 
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to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above.— 
From  the  impression  ou  my  mind  at  this  time,  and 
ubsequentiy  on  our  return,  I should  compare  the 
elevation  which  we  surmounted  i nmediately  at  the 
Pass,  to  the  ascent  of  the  capitol  hill  from  the  ave- 
nue, at  Washington.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fix  po- 
sitively the  breadth  of  this  Pass.  From  the  broken 
ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wind  River  chain,  the  view  to  the  southeast  is  over 
a champaign  courdry,  broken  ,at  the  distance  of  nine- 
teen miles,  by  the  Table  Rock,  which,  with  the  other 
isolated  hills  in  its  vicinity,  seems  to  stand  on  a com- 
parative plain.  This  I judge  to  be  its  termination, 
the  right  recovering  its  rugged  character  with  the 
Table  Rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner 
resembles  the  places  to  which  the  term  is  commonly 
applied — nothing  of  the  gorge-like  character  and 
winding  ascents  of  the  Alleghany  passes  in  America 
— nothing  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Simplon 
passes  in  Europe.  Approaching  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sweet  Water,  a sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long,  conducts  by  a gradual  and  regular 
ascent,  to  the  summit,  about  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  traveller,  without  being  re- 
minded of  any  change,  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly 
finds  himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.  By  the  route  we  had  travelled,  the  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Laramie  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanzas.” 

One  other  matter  we  have  forgotten  to  mention, 
regarding  the  South  Pass.  Its  latitude  is  42°  27'  15 
sec.  north,  which  places  it  thirty  miles  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  the  Mis- 
sourian, “nearly  in  the  direct  line  of  communication 
from  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  The  ascertainment  of  this  important  fact 
secures  the  South  Pass  to  us  forever,  and  gives  an 
easy  carriage  road  across  our  continent  from  the 
Western  states  to  the  Oregon.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  for  October.- 

MORSE’S  ELECTRO  MAGNECTT©  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

We  have  been  recently  favored  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  some  remarkable  experiments 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  line 
between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington. — 
Wires  to  the  total  length  of*  158  miles  having  been 
prepared,  it  was  thought  proper  by  Professor  Morse 
that  this  unusual  length  of  wire  should  be  used  as  a 
test  of  the  powers  of  his  system  and  also  as  a means 
of  determining  such  points  of  scientific  inquiry  as 
might  depend  upon  the  employ  ment  of  apparatus  of 
such  remarkable  magnitude- 

Several  scientific  gentlemen  were  present — Prof. 
Reowiek,  of  Columbia  College;  Prof.  Draper,  of  N. 
York  City  University;  Prof.  Ellet,  ot  the  South  Ca- 
rolina Columbia  College;  J.  R.  Peters,  C.  E.  Drs. 
Fisher  and  Gale,  assistants  to  Prof.  Morse.  The  ar- 
rangements from  their  temporary  character,  were 
not  intended  to  show  the  perfect  working  of  the  fin- 
ished telegraph.  The  powerful  battery  employed  was 
operated  under  the  disadvantages  of  imperfect  insu- 
lation and  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  above  which 
they  were  supported — this  was  feelingly  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  liberal  supply  of  shocks  given  in  every  di 
rection  by  the  slightest  contact.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages,  the  results  were  such  as  to  afford 
the  utmost  gratification  to  all  present.  The  battery 
employed  was  of  the  form  known  as  ‘Groves’  Con- 
stant Battery,’  with  plates  of  platinum  in  pure  ni- 
tric acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — the  two  liquids  separated  by  a porous  dia- 
phragm. One  hundred  of  these  pairs  were  sufficient 
to  work  the  magnets  through  the  whole  158  miles  of 
wire,  and  that  too  in  the  space  of  a scarcely  appre- 
ciable fraction  of  a second  of  lime.  A portion  of 
this  interval  was  consumed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spring  attached  to  tho  moving  point  and 
the  friction  of  the  joint,  so  that  as  far  as  speed  of 
communication  is  concerned  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  action  is  instantaneous  through  this  length  ol 
wire.  This  result  although  in  accordance  with 
the  known  laws  of  electric  action  was  yet  gratify- 
ing, as  affording  a confirmation  of  them  when  ap- 
plied to  an  “extreme  case.”  The  use  of  a large  num- 
bea  of  pairs,  of  course  increases  the  power  of  the 
magnets. 

A series  of  experiments  was  then  made  to  ascertain 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
by  various  lengths,  of  from  2 to  1G3  miles  of  wire. — 
The  result  was  again  in  accordance  with  what  had 

*Two  coils  of  a mile  each  were  in  ihe  circuit  in  con- 
nection with  a magnet,  which  made  the  entire  length 
lbO  miles! 


been  predicted.  This  resistance  increased  rapidly 
with  the  first  few  miles,  and  less  and  less  rapidly  af- 
terwards, until  for  very  great  lengths  no  sensible  dif- 
ference can  be  observed.  This  is  a most  fortunate 
circumstance  in  the  employment  rf  electro  magnet- 
ism (or  telegraphic  purposes,  since  contrary  to  all 
other  modes  of  communicating  intelligence,  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
distance. 

Several  other  experiments  suggested  by  the  unusu- 
al opportunity  of  a very  large  battery,  were  then 
made — and  one  circumstance  throughout  the  whole 
time  consumed,  several  hours,  was  worthy  of  note — 
we  refer  to  the  remarkably  constant  effect  of  the 
battery.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  recent 
improvements,  since  the  apparatus  formerly  in  use, 
was  subject  to  a very  rapid  and  permanent  loss  of 
power. 

Since  the  experiments  were  made,  we  have  seen 
in  the  Glasgow  “Practical  Mechanic  and  Civil  Engi- 
neers’ Magazine,”  a description  of  the  telegraph  of 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone — a more  recent  in- 
vention than  that  of  Prof.  Morse,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  number  containing  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  congress,  on  the  bill  giving  an  appro- 
priation for  a trial  of  Prof.  Morse’s  plan.  Notwiih- 
standing  the  early  date  of  this  invention,  1832,  the 
article  in  question  gravely  asserts  that  the  histury  of 
electro  magnetic  telegraphs  dales  from  t lie  year 
1836,  although  the  priority  of  invention  by  Professor 
Morse,  was  known  to  most  of  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  two  plans,  will 
soon  convince  any  one  understanding  anything  about 
such  matters,  that  they  never  became  rivals.  The 
telegraph  of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  although  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Morse  in  principle,  is  totally  different 
in  its  applications.  In  the  English  telegraph  a number 
of  signs  to  denote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  the 
signals  of  any  arbitrary  code  are  exhibited,  not  writ- 
ten down.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  Ibis  exception, 
that  three  successive  signs  are  required  for  iome  let- 
ters, and  the  dial  must  be  attentively  watched,  or  the 
signals  are  lost  and  cannot  be  recovered  unless  by  a 
second  transmission.  In  the  American  telegraph  the 
intelligence  is  written  down,  and  any  thing  expressed 
by  ordinary  written  language,  Jetters,  figures  or  cy- 
phers, may  be  instantaneously  transmitted  and  re- 
corded even  in  duplicate,  triplicate  or  quadruplicate, 
if  desirable.  The  absence  of  ari  attendant,  therefore, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  reception  of  intelligence. 
The  American  invention  has  the  advantage,  also,  in 
point  of  expense  and  from  several  ingenious  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  preparing  and  laying  the  wires, 
we  feel  assured  that  its  liabilily  to  derangement  is 
far  less  than  that  of  the  more  costly  English  tele- 
graph. 

In  its  most  elementary  form  the  apparatus  of  Cook 
and  Wheatstone  has  been  in  use  upon  several  rail 
roads,  and  if  the  power  of  transmitting  but  twosignals, 
as  on  the  Blackwall  railway,  is  worth  the  original 
outlay,  the  possession  of  an  unlimited  communication 
for  the  purposes  of  the  company  or  of  individuals, 
must  certainly  be  worth  much  more,  and  yet  the  cost 
is  in  fact  less. 

A single  track  of  rail  road  of  any  length  can  be 
made  as  effective  and  as  safe  by  means  of  this  auxi- 
liary, as  any  double  track  can  be,  and  this  too,  at  an 
original  outlay  of  about  the  sum  required  annually  to 
keep  a track  in  repair.  The  advantages  to  rail  roads 
of  tins  important  invention  can  easily  be  understood 
by  those  familiar  with  rail  road  management,  and  if 
these  we  add  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  we  certainly  think  there  is 
ample  inducement  for  its  employment  upon  every 
rail  road  in  the  United  States. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WORTHY. 

Last  of  the  Jersey  Line  gone.  The  last  oflhe 
cocked  hats  gone!  In  the  death  of  Gen.  Ebenezer 
Elmer  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  last  officer  of  the 
old  Jersey  Line.  There  remains  to  us  not  a solitary 
member  of  that  heroic  band.  Gen.  Elmer  was  the 
president  and  the  last  original  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cincinnati  Society,  lie  died  at  his  residence 
in  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  county,  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  18th  insl.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  01  years. 
We  derive  the  following  brief  memoir  of  his  life  and 
services  from  the  Bridgeton  Chronicle: 

“General  Elmer  was  born  at  Cedarville,  Cumber- 
land county,  N.  J.  and  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Elmer,  who  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Fairfield  in  the  year  1772.  lie  sludi ’d  medicine 
wfih  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer, 
atil  was  about  establishing  himself  in  practice  when 
hofstililies  commenced  between  America  and  Great 
Britain.  In  January  1776  he  was  commissioned  as 
an  CBsigti  in  the  company  of  continental  troops  com- 
manded by  the  lale  Gov.  Bloomfield,  anJ  served  in 


that  capacity  and  as  a lieutenant  in  the  northern  ar- 
my until  the  spring  of  1777,  when  the  army  being 
re-organized,  lie  was  appointed  a surgeon’s  mate.  In 
June  1778  lie  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  21  Jer- 
sey Regiment,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  tlu 
close  of  the  war,  never  being  absent  from  duty. 
After  the  war,  he  married  and  settled  in  Bridgeton 
as  a physician.  In  1789  he  was  elected  a member 
of  assembly,  and  in  several  succeeding  years;  in 
1791  and  in  1795  he  was  speaker. 

In  1800  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress,  and 
sat  in  that  body  six  years,  during  the  administration 
of  Jeffenson,  of  which  lie  was  a supporter.  He  was 
adjutant  general  of  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  many  years  brigadier  general  of  the  Cumber- 
land brigade.  During  the  last  war  with  England,  in 
1813,  he  commanded  the  troops  stationed  at  Billina-s- 
port in  Ibis  state.  In  the  year  1807.  and  afterwards 
in  1815,  he  was  a member  of  the  council  of  this  stale 
and  vice  president.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bridgeton,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1317;  he  was  re-appomied  in  1822,  an  I 
continued  in  that  office  until  1832,  when  he  again  re- 
signed, and,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
wholly  declined  public  business.  In  his  early  years 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  concern  for  his 
immortal  interests,  arid  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  His great  cha- 
racteristic, through  a long  and  useful  life,  was  stern 
integrity.  His  generosity  and  benevolence  are  known 
wherever  he  was  known,  and  ‘his  praise  is  in  all  tho 
churches.’ 

Gen.  E'mer  was  buried  on  Friday.  The  funeral 
proceeded  from  his  late  residence  to  the  church  in 
Broad  street,  where  the  Rev.  Ethan  Osborne,  one  of 
his  revolutionary  compatriots,  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  from  Matt.  25.  21,  and  then  the  bo  ly 
was  interred  in  the  Presbyterian  burying  ground.” 
[Newark  Daily  Ado. 

THE  LAST  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

From  the  Buffalo  Advertiser. 

From  this  city  east  there  is  a continuous  line  of 
rail  roads  extending  to  various  points  in  New  Eng- 
land, 1,100  miles  in  length.  The  traveller  from 
Boston  or  New  York  can  go  with  the  unrivalled 
speed  of  steam  to  Sandusky  City,  and  some  forty 
miles  south  of  it,  on  his  way  to  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Persons  at  New  Orleans  in  Loui- 
siana, at  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  at  Little  Rock  in 
Arkansas,  at  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  at  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri,  at  Burlington  in  Iowa,  at  Quincy  in  Illi- 
nois, at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  at  Madison  in  India- 
na, and  at  Cincinnati  in  Ohio,  can  all  travel  by  steam 
from  those  points,  to  meet  their  friends  coming  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  can  approach  them  almost 
within  hailing  distance.  The  completion  of  the 
Sandusky  and  Cincinnati  rail  road  will  weld  the  lost 
link  in  this  vast  iron  chain.  It  will  practically  ex- 
tend the  Great  Western  rail  road  from  Boston 

15.000  miles  into  the  rich,  and  almost  boundless 
valley  of  the  “Father  of  Waters.”  It  will  bring 
Cincinnati,  the  queen  city  of  the  west,  with  its 

60.000  inhabitants,  within  61  hours  travel  to  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  the  farther  a 
rail  road  or  canal  is  extended  into  the  heart  of  a po- 
pulated region,  whose  inhabitants  possess,  as  we 
Americans  do,  a marvellous  propensity  to  travel 
every  where,  and  see  every  thing,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  wonderful  business  enterprise,  the  more  lucra- 
tive will  be  the  stock  of  every  mile  of  such  improve- 
ments. From  the  first  ten  miles  of  steam-boat  and 
locomotive  travel  from  the  great  emporia  of  this 
state  and  New  England,  every  additional  ten  miles 
added  thereto  is  tributary  to  the  business  of  the  first. 
Taking  this  just  view  of  the  completion  of  the 
great  chain  of  steam  communication  between  the 
Mississippi,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Atlantic,  may 
we  not  urge  the  owners  of  rail  road  and  steamboat 
stock  between  Sandusky,  New  York,  and  Boston,  to 
come  forward  and  complete  this  link  in  the  chain  as 
a matter  of  private  gain? 

The  road  passes  through  as  fine  a section  of  farm- 
ing land  as  can  be  found  on  this  continent.  We^ire 
assured  ttiat  the  people  living  on  the  route  will  not 
only  give  the  right  of  way,  but  will  get  oultimber 
and  do  other  work,  and  receive  stock  in  payment. 

Provisions  and  labor  arc  abundant  and  remarkably 
cheap,  and  the  country  admirably  adapted  to  the 
construction  *of  such  a work  by  the  general  evenness 
ol  its  surface,  and  the  abundance  of  material.  A 
utile  money,  however,  is  needed  to  oil  the  joint  of 
..jl  :.tern  enterprise.  That  the  stock  will  yield  a 
g >od  interest,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Next  year  will 
witness  the  completion  of  the  Miami  Extension  Ca- 
nal, when  goods  will  besent  via  the  Erie  Canal  and 
Lake  Erie  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  at  less  than 
|>1  per  100  lbs.,  varying  of  course  according  to  the 
charge  for  toll. 
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The  enterprising  citizens  of  the  pork  emporium 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  completion  of  a 
work  that  will  concentrate  at  that  point  so  much  of 
the  business  and  travel  of  the  great  southwest. 
Steamboats  can  reach  Cincinnati,  on  an  average, 
more  than  ten  months  in  a year.  This,  and  the 
great  speed  of  the  river  boats,  will  concentrate  at 
that  point  a very  large  portion  of  the  persons  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  states 
and  cities. 

Wheat  is  carried  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Southern  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  to|Cincinnali.  to  be 
manufactured  into  flour.  This,  and  the  -pork  and 
lard  of  that  city,  will,  much  of  it,  come  north 
through  the  Miami  Canal  on  its  way  to  N.  York  and 
New  England.  A propeller  carrying  200  tons  can 
well  afford,  with  full  freight  both  ways,  to  bring 
these  and  other  agricultural  staples  from  the  Mau- 
mee bay  to  this  city  at  $2  a ton.  Sixty  cents  will 
cover  the  expense  of  transporting  a barrel  of  flour 
from  BulFalo  to  New  York.  Considering  the  cheap- 
ness cf  towing  horses,  and  their  keeping  on  the  line 
of  the  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Manhattan,  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  hemp,  tobacco,  pork  and  flour 
through  it  will  be  very  low.  We  mention  these  evi- 
dences of  the  concentration  of  western  produce  at 
Cincinnati,  en  route  to  an  eastern  market,  as  strong 
presumptive  proof  that,  with  a continuous  steam  lo- 
comotion, business  men  and  others  will  adopt  the 
same,  or  a contiguous  line  of  travel. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY*. 

Washington’s  opinions  on  Slavery.  The  New 
York  Historical  Society  met  at  the  rooms  of  the 
University  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2d  October. 
From  among  their  general  proceedings,  we  extract 
the  following: 

“Mr.  Lawrence  said  that  his  object  in  rising  was 
not,  however,  so  much  to  express  gratification  as  to 
the  contributions  that  had  been  received,  as  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  society  to  a gross  libel,  in  the 
most  insidious  form,  on  the  most  honored  name  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  country.  It  was  contained  in  a 
preface  written  by  one  who,  it  would  appear  from 
internal  evidence,  was  an  English  dissenting  minister 
of  tiie  Baptist  persuasion,  to  an  American  poem, 
(•‘What  Cheer;  or,  Roger  Williams  in  Banishment,”) 
reprinted  by  him  at  Leeds.  Mr.  L.  made  a respeeful 
reference  to  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island — -the  sub- 
ject of  the  work — as  well  as  to  its  author,  Judge 
Durfee;  but  he  remarked  that  thegentleman  who  had 
transmitted  it  to  the  society,  by  erasing  with  the  pen 
the  objectionable  lines,  had  only  presented  them  more 
clearly  to  view.  He  then  read  a passage  from  the 
English  preface,  which,  after  extolling  Roger  Wil- 
liams, thus  proceeds: 

“In  comparison  with  such  a man,  what  are  the 
names  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgus,  Romulus,  or  Numa 
Pompihus,  Malborough,  Nelson,  or  even  Washington 
himself,  who,  after  fighting  so  nobly  the  battle  of  in- 
dependence, ignobly  left  to  his  heirs  a legacy  of 
slaves,  not  even  excepting  her,  from  whose  bosom  he 
had  drawn  the  first  nutriment  of  life.”  Of  the  spe- 
cial allusion  to  the  infant  education  of  Washington 
he  could  say  nothing — he  was  not  aware  that  Mar- 
shall or  Sparks  threw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Nor 
should  lie  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  abolition 
question,  or  of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  We  cannot 
apply  to  men  of  another  generation,  and  placed  in 
different  circumstances,  the  same  rules  by  wtiich  we 
would  judge  those  of  the  present  day;  and,  on  the 
subject  of  African  slavery,  the  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tendom have  experienced  a greater  alteration  since 
the  death  of  Washington,  than  they  underwent  dur- 
ing the  whole  preceding  period,  from  the  time  when, 
by  the  mistaken  humanity  of  Las  Casas,  the  first  im- 
portations were  made  into  Cuba. 

“That  Washington  possessed  slaves,  either  inherit- 
ed from  his  ancestors  or  obtained  by  marriage,  is  not 
imputed  to  him  as  a crime,  even  by  the  English  edi- 
tor. What  were  his  sentiments,  when  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  first  began  to  be  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  no  one  could  have  anticipated  tiie 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  in  the  West  Indies,  may 
be»Iearned  from  his  own  writings.  In  a letter  to  Ro- 
bert Morris,  dated  April  12,  1786,  lie  says,  “I  can 
only  say  that  there  is  not  a man  living,  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I do  to  see  a plan  adopted  for 
the  abolition  of  it  (slavery;)  but  there  is  only  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  that  is  by  legislative  authority;  and 
this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  never  be 
wanting.”  To  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  September  9, 
1786,  he  says,  “1  never  mean,  unless  some  particular 
circumstance  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess 
another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  m 
this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law.” 

“Again,  in  writing  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
10th  of  May,  1786,  he  confirms  the  above  sentiments: 


“The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Marquis,  is 
so  conspicuous  upon  ail  occasions  that  I never  won- 
der at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it;  but  your  fate  purchase 
of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a view 
of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it,  is  a generous  and 
noble  proof  of  your  humanity.  Would  to  God  a 
like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country!  But  I despair 
of  seeing  it.  Some  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
assembly  at  its  last  session  for  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry, but  they  could  scarcely  obtain  a reading.  To  set 
the  slaves  afloat  at  once  would,  I really  believe,  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief;  but 
by  degrees,  it  certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought, 
to  be  effected;  and  that  too  by  legislative  authority.” 

“Ten  years  later,  11th  of  December,  1796,  in  a 
long  communication  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  assigns, 
as  a cause,  for  the  price  of  lands  being  higher  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that 
“there  are  laws  here  (in  Pennsylvania)  for  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither  of  the  two 
stales  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  at  a pe- 
riod not  remote.” 

“Had  Washington,  in  the  absence  of  all  attempts 
to  prepare  the  emancipated  slave  to  occupy  a useful 
position,  hesitated  as  to  suddenly  throwing  them  up- 
on the  community  as  vagrants,  he  might  well  have 
been  justified  by  considerations  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  those  whose  interests  it  was  his  object 
to  promote.  But,  that  his  course  was  otherwise,  the 
provisions  of  his  will,  which  was  accessible  to  the 
editor,  in  common  with  every  intelligent  man  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  will  show. 

“ ‘Item — Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  itis  my  will 
and  desire  that  all  the  slaves  whom  I hold  in  my  own 
right,  shall  receive  their  freedom.  To  emancipate 
them  during  her  life  would,  though  earnestly  wished 
by  me,  be  attended  with  such  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage 
with  the  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite  the  most  painful 
sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  consequences  to  the 
latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  same  proprietor;  it  not  being  in  my  power, 
under  the  tenure  by  which  the  dower  negroes  are 
held  to  manumit  them,  &c.’  The  will  proceeds  to 
make  provisions  for  the  support  of  those  slaves  who 
were  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

“Mr.  L.  referred  to  the  well-known  fact  that  Mrs. 
Washington  anticipated  the  period  for  their  emanci- 
pation, and  gave  immediate  freedom  to  the  whole  of 
the  slaves.  He  added  that,  pure  as  the  character  of 
Washington  was,  he  had  not  escaped  the  attacks  of 
malevolence.  The  calumny  in  relation  to  Jumon- 
ville,  who  is  alledged  to  have  been  killed  while  the 
bearer  of  a peaceful  summons,  by  a body  of  provin- 
cials under  command  of  Washington,  then  a major, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  old  French  war,  gained 
a general  currency  on  the  continent.  Originating  in 
national  antipathy  toward  the  English,  with  whom 
Washington  was  then  identified,  and  having  been 
made  the  theme  of  a poem  by  a French  writer  of 
distinction,  it  has  been  incorporated  in  all  their  his- 
tories to  the  present  day,  and  even  in  the  Biogra- 
phie  Univcrselle,  a work  of  singular  accuracy,  an  at- 
tempt is  made,  while  conceding  the  charge,  to  exon- 
erate Washington’s  conduct  by  the  apology  of  youth. 
The  examination  by  Mr.  Sparks  of  Governor  Din- 
widdle's papers,  affords  a full  refutation  of  the  story, 
and  proves,  that  if  Jumonville  was  a peaceful  mes- 
senger, the  fact  could  not  have  been  known  to  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Lawrence  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
when  he  reflected  on  the  mischief  which  the  Jumon- 
viile  of  M.  Thomas  had  done,  he  could  not  allow  a 
libel,  which  gathered  strength  from  its  connection 
with  a patriotic  poem  of  a respected  American,  to 
take  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  a library  destined,  as 
he  trusted,  to  last  for  ever,  without  presenting  the 
refutation,  palpable  as  it  is.” 
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LEWIS  F.  LINN. 


From  the  Missouri  Republican. 

The  high  station  occupied  by  Doctor  Linn  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  combined  with  the  great  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  well 
as  the  great  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  amongst 
them,  will  be  a sufficient  apology  for  the  publication 
of  the  following  brief,  but  it  is  believed  correct, 
sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  cf  his  life: 

Lewis  Field  Linn  was  born  about  the  year  1794  or 
or  1795  about  four  miles  from  Ihe  city  of  Louisville, 
in  the  stale  of  Kentucky.  He  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  family,  who  emigrated  to  Kentuc- 
ky at  a very  early  period — at  a time  when  this  now 
great  and  populous  state  was  but  a vast  wilderness, 
and  the  abode  of  wild  savages.  His  mother  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Carlisle, in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  the  sister  of  the  late  George  Hunter, 
who  formerly  represented  Scott  county  in  the  legis- 


lature of-  this  state.  She  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
long  before  the  father  cf  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  was  first  married  t.o  Israel  Dodge,  at  the  Iron 
Banks,  at  that  time  a military  station.  She  was  af- 
terwards married  to  Ashael  Linn,  (the  father  of  the 
doctor,) who  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  William  Linn. — 
When  Ashael  came  cut  to  Kentucky  he  was  but  a 
boy,  and  composed  a part  of  the  family  of  his  father 
who  had  settled  on  a place  called  Linn’s  estate,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Louisville. — 
Wm.  Linn  had  rendered  important  services  in  the  ar- 
my during  the  Revolution,  having  joined  it  when  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  On  his  arrival  in  Kentucky  he 
was  elected  Colonel  of  a regiment,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  then  first  organized 
ia  the  country.  When  on  his  way  from  his  station  to 
(now)  Louisville  to  take  his  seat  at  the  first  court 
then  to  be  held  at  that  place  he  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, leaving  several  children  all  yet  very  young. — 
Colonel  Pope,  the  lather  of  John  Pope,  late  member 
of  congress  from  Kentucky,  became  the  guardian  of 
Ashael  Linn.  When  residing  in  the  family  of  Col. 
Pope  an  incident  occured  which  was  very  near  chang- 
ing the  entire  destiny  of  his  life.  When  on  a hunt- 
ing excursion,  in  company  with  his  olde.r  brother, 
William,  and  two  other  young  men  of  the  name  of 
Brashear  and  Wells,  they  were  captured  by  the 
Shawnee  Indians  and  taken  captives  to  their  village. 
These  four  boys  remained  with  the  Indians,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  (now  Indiana,)  upwards  of  3 
years,  adopting  their  language,  manners  and  customs, 
and  indeed  Ashael  Linn,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  four,  adopted  a father  and  mother  whom  he  af- 
terwards left  with  tears  of  regret.  The  three  older 
boys  finally  availed  themselves  of  the  favorable  mo- 
ment when  all  the  warriors  of  the  nation  were  out 
on  a hunting  expedition,  to  make  their  escape,  taking 
Ashael  with  them.  To  effect  this  they  were,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  kill  the  adopted  father  and  mother 
of  Ashael,  who  had  charge  of  the  captives.  Ashael 
Linn  often  spoke,  many  years  afterwards  of  the  feel- 
ings which  he  experienced  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rences the  most  painful  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life. 
These  brave  boys,  after  making  their  escape  from 
the  Indians,  had  to  surmount  another  great  difficulty 
before  theycould  reach  their  families.  When  they 
got  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  to  Louisville,  they  as- 
certained that  they  had  no  means  of  crossing;  and  to 
remain  on  the  other  side  during  the  whole  night,  they 
ran  great  risks  cf  being  re-captured  by  the  Indians. 
The  three  older  boys  were  able  to  swim,  but  Ashael 
was  too  young,  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  to  leave 
him  behind.  Having  taken  a gun  with  them  when 
they  effected  their  escape,  with  it  (hey  killed  a bear, 
and  making  a kind  of  a sack  with  theskin,  they  placed 
Ashael  in  it,  and  with  grape  vines  attached  to  it,  they 
succeeded  in  swimming  over  the  stream,  and  pulling 
the  bear  skin  with  its  contents  across. 


Ashael,  on  his  return  to  his  family,  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  a carpenter,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  trade.  He  lived  in  Louisville  or  its  environs, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about 
thirty  eight  years  ago;  leaving  behind  him  three  chil- 
dren, viz:  Mary,  Lewis,  and  William.  Lewis,  at  the 
lime  of  his  father’s  death,  was  about  ten  years  of  age. 
Mary  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  these  three  chil- 
dren. William  died  very  young  on  his  way  to  West 
Point,  to  which  place  lie  had  received  the  warrant 
of  a cadet.  Lewis  had  the  advantage  of  such  schools 
as  were  at  that  early  day  kept  in  Louisville.  At  the 
requisite  age  he  began  the  jtudy  of  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Galt. 

His  half  brother,  Henry  Dodge,  the  present  dele- 
gate from  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  having  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Wilkinson,  sheriff  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  county,  he  was  induced  to  visit  this,  then 
territory,  as  early  as  the  year  1311  or  1812.  He, 
however,  returned  to  Louisville  to  finish  the  study 
of  his  profession.  When  prepared  to  practice,  he 
again  came  out  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Ste. 
Genevieve  about  the  year  1815.  On  his  arrival  there 
he  was  placed  by  his  brother  Henry  in  the  office  of 
Ihe  late  Dr.  Henry  Lane;  a gentleman  eminently  skil- 
led in  his  profession,  and  with  whom  lie  shortly  after- 
wards formed  a partnership. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  oT  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of 
congress  of  the  9th  July,  1832,  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  French  and  Spanish  claims,  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  assiduity  both  to  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  professional  bre- 
thren of  Dr.  Linn  will  all  bear  testimony  to  his  learn- 
ing and  skill  in  his  profession.  For  its  practice  he 
seemed  to  have  been  especially  calculated  by  nature. 
There  never  has  lived  a physician  in  this  country, 
who  acquired  a higher  or  more  enviable  reputation 
than  he  did.  To  his  great  abilities,  lie  united  un- 
tiring zeal  with  the  most  unbounded  charity.  The 
highest  testimony  that  can  be  given  in  his  favor  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  esteem  and  sincere  respect  entertain- 
ed for  him  by  all  classes  of  persons  in  the  counties 
of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Madison,  Perry, and  St.  Francois, 
in  which  he  practised  as  a physician  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  impaired  his  health,  and 
abridged  his  life  by  a too  close  and  rigid  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  reputation  ex- 
tended over  the  most  of  the  southern  counties  of  the 
state — he  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  frequently  compelled  to  travel 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  on  horseback,  over  rough  roads, 
and  not  unfrequenlfy  in  the  night.  Some  time  before 
lie  abandoned  his  practice,  he  began  to  feel  his  con- 
stitution giving  way,  and  he  became  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  changing  his  mode  of  life;  if  not  alto- 
gether abandoning  the  practice  of  his  profession. — 
When,  therefore  the  appointment  of  commissioner 
under  the  act  of  the  9th  July,  1832,  was  tendered' to 
him,  he  readily  accepted  it.  Believing  that  the  sala- 
ry would  enable  him  to  remove  from  Ste.  Genevieve 
to  St.  I iOuis,  where  the  practice  of  medicine  would 
not  bo  so  arduous,  he  accordingly  removed  to  this 
city  in  June,  1833,  and  formed  a partnership  with 
Dr.  E.  H.  McCabe.  From  this  time  up  to  October 
following,  be  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  composed 
of  himself,  the  late  honorable  Albert  G.  Harrison, 
and  Frederick  R.  Conway,  it  was  important  to  settle 
the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  titles  of  the  different  claimants;  and 
Dr.  Linn  accordingly  introduced  ten  resolutions  lay- 
ing down  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  the  granting  of  land,  and  the  policy  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  final  confirmation  of  these  grants. — 
These  resolutions  are  a monument  to  his  wisdom  and 
liberality,  and  would  alone  entitle  his  memory  to 
be  respected  by  all  classes  of  people.  Had  this  same 
policy  been  pursued  by  the  first  commissioners  ap- 
pointed after  the  treaty  of  cession,  this  vexed  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  our  French  and  Spanish  claims, 
would  long  since  have  been  settled. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  he  was  about 
to  be  removed  to  a higherand  a more  extended  sphere 
of  action.  In  September,  1833,  his  old  friends  at 
Ste.  Genevieve,  v.  ho  were  severely  sfliicted  wilh  the 
cholera,  requested  him  to  pay  them  a visit;  and  he, 
in  obedience  to  a call  from  such  a source,  abandoned 
his  own  business  in  this  place  to  visit  those  persons 
with  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life.  He  found  them  in  the  greatest  affliction; 
the  cholera  was  scattering,  death  among  them;  he 
had  ventured  there  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
relief,  and  to  this  benevolent  object  he  devoted  him- 
self with  increasing  assiduity.  While  at  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve he  was  called  to  visit  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Buckner,  at  Jackson,  in  the  county  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, then  a senator  from  this  state  in  (he  congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  prostrated  by  this 
fell  disease  He  arrived  there  too  late;  he  either 
found  him  dead,  or  so  far  gone  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  skill.  He  returned  immediately  to 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  it  then  his  turn  to  be  prostrated 
with  the  same  terrible  disease.  He  suffered  long  and 
acutely;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  h is  consti- 
tution received  such  a shock  at  this  time  as  never  to 
have  entirely  recovered  from  it.  He  was,  however, 
appointed  by  Governor  Dunklin,  in  October  of  this 
year,  (1833,)  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  senate  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Buck- 
ner, and  he  took  his  seat  in  this  body  at  the  session 
of  1833-34.  He  was  elected  nearly  unanimously  at 
the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1831  35  and  re-elect- 
ed by  a large  m jnrity  at  the  session  of  183G-37,  and 
again,  by  a large  majority  at  the  session  of  1842-43. 
His  services  as  a senator  wiil  l#>ng  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  this  state.  Although  he  had  never 
made  politics  his  study,  nor  oratory  a subject  for  his 
meditations,  he  yet  soon  acquired  a high  and  honora- 
ble stand  among  tiie  great  men  who  then  sat  in  this 
body.  Firm,  yet  conciliating;  candid,  yet  courteous, 
he  sat  in  that  body  during  a time  when  party  spirit 
ran  higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
our  government;  and  without  abandoning  a jot  or 
tittle  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  been 
elected  to  that  high  station,  he  maintained  himself  on 
terms  of  personal  friendshsp  and  respect  (with  one 
exception)  with  eveiy  member  of  the  senate. 

As  a senator,  he  knew  neither  friend  nor  foe;  will- 
ing alike  at  all  times  to  serve  his  constituents  be- 
longing to  whatever  party  they  might.  His  industry 
was  untiring,  and  it  was  not  confined  to  the  senate 
chamber,  but  before  the  different  offices  and  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  For  the  last  five  years 
his  mind  had  been  much  pre-occupied  witli  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  territory;  and  I cannot  better 
conclude  this  short  but  hasty  sketch  of  this  truly  ta- 
lented and  virtuous  statesman,  than  by  adopting  the 
•ahguage  of  the  Missouri  Reporter,  of  the  7th  inst: 


The  planters  and  the  merchants,  the  frontier  set- 
tlers and  the  emigrants  to  Oregon,  found  in  him  one 
who  labored  lor  their  prosperity  with  an  ambition 
unalloyed  by  selfishness— with  no  ulterior  or  sinister 
objects  to  gralifv,  and  with  no  other  desire  than  to 
perform  his  duty  to  his  constituents  faithfully,  ho- 
nestly, and  unostentatiously.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Oregon  will  forever  identify  his  name  with  our  Pa- 
cific Territory.  His  was  the  labor  of  first  urging  on 
the  national  government  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  settlement  of  that  lovely  region,  and  to 
him  belongs  ihe  honor  of  arousing  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  to  that  great  question.  It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  lie  was  not  spared  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  that  great  measure,  which  he 
originated,  ad  vocated,  and  urged  forward  with  zeal, 
until  the  indifferent  became  interested,  the  doubtful 
convinced,  and  the  hostile  prepared  to  abandon  all 
opposition  to  it.  But  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the 
honor  which  is  so  eminently  his  due — nothing  can 
separate  his  name  from  the  future  glory  of  our  Paci- 
fic territory.  The  first  city  whose  foundations  shall 
be  laid  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  American 
citizens,  will  bear  his  name,  and  those  emigrants  to 
Oregon  now  on  their  march  across  the  western  prai- 
ries, will  form  the  nucleus  around  which  will  soon 
be  gathered  a happy  and  thriving  population,  to  at- 
test hereafter  the  sagacity,  forecast,  and  patriotism  of 
the  lamented  Linn. 

To  the  citizens  of  Missouri  and  of  the  whole  na- 
tion the  death  of  Dr.  Linn  is  a heavy  calamity.  No 
one  in  Missouri  can  fill  the  void  thus  created.  His 
public  life  affords  a model  worthy  of  imitalion;  his 
conduct  as  senator  an  example  to  be  followed  by  all 
who  may- succeed  him.  He  was  courteous,  chival- 
ric,  brilliant,  and  profound;  an  uncompromising  but 
conciliatory  advocate  of  his  political  principles;  a 
debater  of  great  power,  but  unostentatious  in  his 
mauner;a  statesman  without  vanity, a politician  with- 
out bitterness,  a man,  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
‘‘sans  ptur  sans  reprocht .”  B- 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY  MEMORIAL, 

Plymouth , Monday  evening,  Oct.  16,  18-13. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  rea- 
ders and  to  the  public,-  the  following  lucid  and  mas- 
terly production  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Daniel  Webster.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  a let- 
ter from  Col.  Davis,  of  this  town,  communicating 
the  desire  of  the  Whig  County  Committee  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  attend  the  convention,  and  will  be 
read  with  admiration  and  pleasure  in  all  parts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Marshfield,  Oct.  16,  1843. 

Dear  sir, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  communicat- 
ing the  request  of  the  whig  committee  of  this  county 
that  I would  attend  the  convention  at  Plymouth,  to- 
morrow. 

My  engagements  do  not  permit  me  to  accept  this 
respectful  invitation.  I am  not  willing,  however,  to 
let  the  occasion  pass,  without  expressing  my  heariy 
concurrence  in  the  general  objects,  for  which  (he 
convention  is  to  be  holden.  The  nominations  now’ 
before  the  public,  for  the  offices  of  Governor  and 
Lieut.  Governor  of  the  commonwealth,  meet  my  en- 
tire approbation,  and  wiil  receive  my  cordial  sup- 
port. 

I have  long  known  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  proposed 
for  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistracy,  in  public  life, 
and  in  persona!  and  social  intercourse;  and  entertain 
for  him  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

His  good  reputation,  his  uprightness,  and  integrity, 
his  ability,  and  especially  the  moderation,  prude'rice, 
and  mildness  of  his  character,  fit  him  eminently  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  first  elective  office  in  the  slate. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Reed,  who  is  a candidate  for  the  office  ofLieut.  Go- 
vernor, to  the  people  of  Plymouth  county.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  county,  and  has  always  lived  in  it.  or 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Barnstable,  and  is  far 
more  extensively  known  to  its  inhabitants  than  1 
am. 

II  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  R.ced, 
and  myself  entered  Congress  together;  and  for  far 
more  than  half  of  that  period  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

If  all.  who  have  been  with  him  in  Congress,  could 
be  called  on  to  say,  what  man,  in  their  acquaintance, 
had  been  as  much  distinguished  as  any  other  man,  for 
steadiness  ot  principle  and  conduct,  for  unostenta- 
tious usefulness,  arid  practical  good  sense,  and  for 
unceasing  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents, 1 believe  a majority  would  name  John  Reed,  of 
Massachusetts. 


In  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  election  of 
these  gentlemen  would,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  Ihe  commonwealth.  I believe 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  would  be  per- 
formed by  (hem,  wilh  an  unwavering  regard  to  the 
support  of  those  great  objects,  for  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  declares  government  to  be  insti- 
tuted: “the  common  good,  the  protection,  safety, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people;”  and  that 
the  whole  force  of  their  influence  and  example 
would  be  directed  to  the  encouragement  and  diffu- 
sion of  those  virtues,  which  the  same  constitution, 
with  so  much  emphasis,  pronounces  to  be  essentially 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  li- 
berty, and  to  maintain  a free  government,  viz:  “a 
constant  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  piety,  justice, 

; moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality;” 
and  that  they  would  exemplify  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates  of  Massachu- 
setts, “to  cherish  Ihe  interests  of  literature  and  sci- 
ences; to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and 
private  charity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections, 

I and  generous  sentiments,  among  the  people.” 

But  I acknowledge,  that  I feel  a concern  for  the 
result  of  the  approaching  election,  deeper  and  stron- 
1 ger  than  could  spring  from  mere  choice  of  men,  or 
the  preference  of  one  candidate  to  another.  It  is  my 
| deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction,  that  a dan- 
| gerous  blow  has  been  struck,  by  the  legislaure  of  the 
j present  year,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  people; 
and  that  every  just  and  honorable  effort  should  be 
. made  to  repair  the  injury. 

j That  legislature  has  passed  an  act,  reducing  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  couri;  not 
prospectively,  but  presently;  not  to  operate,  merely, 
on  judges  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  but  affecting 
j those  who  are  now  upon  the  bench,  holding  their  of- 
i flees  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
[ statutes,  existing  when  they  received  their  commis- 
sions, and.  which  the  late  act  alters,  and  in  part  re- 
peals. The  amount  of  this  reduction  is  unimport- 
ant; because  if  a part  of  the  judges’  salary  may  be 
taken  away,  the  whole  may  be  taken  away,  and  that 
which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  resting  on 
constitutional  right,  will  come  to  depend,  merely,  on 
legislative  discretion,  or  legislative  favor.  Nor  can 
it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  whole  salary  be 
abolished  at  once,  or  the  same  object  be  attained, 
step  by  step,  by  successive  acts  of  diminution.  If  the 
constitution  has  imposed  no  restraint  on  the  legisla- 
ture, then  if  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  abolish  Ihe  salary  en- 
tirely;  if  it  has  imposed  such  restraint,  then  that  re- 
straint, to  its  proper  and  just  extent,  protects  the 
whole  salary,  and  every  part  of  it. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  state,  judges  are  to  hold 
their  offices  daring  good  behavior;  with  a provision, 
nevertheless,  fur  their  removal,  in  a certain  form. — 
In  other  words,  the  constitution  makes  the  office  of  a 
judge,  an  office  for  life,  but  always  liable  to  be  for- 
feited, for  misbehavior,  by  judgment  on  impeach- 
ment, or  to  be  taken  away  by  another  prescribed 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture address  the  Governor  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge,  and  he  sees  fit  to  act  upon  such  address,  as  he 
may  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  the  judge  is  re- 
moved. There  is  much  reason  for  holding  that  this 
power  can  only  be  exercised,  upon  proof  of  malcon- 
duct,  apparent,  after  hearing  arid  examination;  be- 
cause such  is  the  dictate  of  common  justice,  and 
because  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  express, 
(hat  judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior. Such  exercise  of  power  would  be  a pro- 
ceeding of  the  highest  responsibility,  not  likely  to  be 
attempted,  or,  if  attempted,  not  likely  to  be  tolerat- 
ed, w ithout  causes  apparently  justifying  it;  and  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  enactment  of  laws,  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  judiciary,  by  assailing, 
from  time  to  time,  the  compensation  of  the  judges. 

The  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  declares,  t lint  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  should  hold 
iheir  offices  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well; 
and  that  “they  should  have  honorable  salaries,  ascer- 
tained and  established  by  standing  laws.” 

The  constitution  repeats  this  declaration,  and  pro- 
vides that  “permanent  and  honorable  salaries  shall 
be  established  by  law,  for  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court.” 

A salary,  ascertained  by  standing  laws,  must  be,  I 
suppose,  a standing  salary. 

A salary,  established^  must  be  a salary  which  is  fix- 
ed, and  lasting,  at  least  during  the  continuance  in  of- 
fice, of  a judge,  who  accepted  office  under  an  exist- 
ing jaw. 

A permanent  salary,  must  mean  a salary  not  liable 
to  continual  alterations.  If  the  words  of  the  consti- 
tution do  not  mean  this,  they  mean  nothing,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  altogether  omitted. 
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A standing  salary,  which  may  yet  be  diminished  at 
pleasure;  an  established  salary,  which  is  still  liable  to 
be  reduced,  as  often,  and  as  far,  as  others  see  fit  to  - 
reduce  it;  a permanent  salary,  which  may  be  changed 
nevertheless  every  day,  is  nothing  else  than  a plain 
and  palpable  inconsistency.  One  may  just  as  well 
say  that  a tenancy  at  will  is  a freehold  estate. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides, 
that  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  receive  for  their  services  a compensation, 
“which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 
uance in  office.”  I have  always  regarded  this  as  the 
same  provision,  expressed  in  other  words,  which  the 
framers  of  that  constitution  found  already  inserted  :n 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  heretofore  passed, 
and  which  have  long  remained  undisturbed,  fully  re- 
cognize the  just  extent  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion. By  the  act  of  1809,  the  chief  justice  is  to  re- 
ceive thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  other  judg- 
es three  thousand  dollars  each;  which  sums  the  law 
declares  shall  be  paid  to  them  for  every  year  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Every  judge,  now  on  the  bench,  accepted  his  ap- 
pointment, and  received  his  commission,  under  the 
provisions,  and  assurances  of  this  law;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  why  this  law,  coupled  with  the  consti- 
tutional provisions,  has  not  given  to  each  judge  a 
fixed  right  to  this  amount  of  compensation,  during  j 
his  continuance  in  office. 

The  late  act,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  bo  an  in- 
vasion of  the  constitutional  provisions,  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  subjects 
to  variation,  alteration,  and  change,  that,  which  the 
constitution  declares  shall  be  “standing,”  “establish- 
ed,” and  “permanent.”  Secondly,  it  diminishes  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  now  in  office,  and  who  ac- 
cepted their  offices  under  the  assurance  of  the  law, 
that  the  salaries,  then  existing,  should  be  paid  to 
them,  every  year,  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

The  case,  therefore',  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  a plain  one.  But  if  it  were  doubtful,  that 
doubt  ought  to  have  prevented  the  passage  of  the  law. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  abstinent,  and  scrupu- 
lous, in  regard  to  every  thing,  which  may  seem  to 
entrench  upon  constitutional  principles.  I do  not 
think  it  the  duty  of  members  of  the  legislature,  or 
other  public  officers,  to  see  to  what  extremes  they 
can  push  projects  of  reform,  or  of  change,  without 
open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  I think  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  a 
prevailing  and  paramount  desire  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  constitution,  to 
accomplish  all  the  objects,  and  fulfil  the  whole  intent 
and  design  of  all  its  great  provisions,  in  a just,  liber- 
al, and  manly  manner.  And  what  man,  of  intelli- 
gence and  candor,  can  read  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  acknowledge, 
at  once,  that  its  plain  and  manifest  intention  was,  and 
is,  to  establish  a supreme  court  for  the  slate,  the 
judges  of  which  shall  be  independent,  in  regard  to 
'the  tenure  of  their  office,  unless  misbehaviour  be 
proved,  and  independent,  also,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pensation to  be  made  for  their  services? 

The  judiciary  of  Massachusetts  has  long  been  to 
her  a subject  of  honest  pride,  and  just  self  congra- 
tulation. It  has  successfully  performed  the  duties 
devolving  upon  if,  and  enjoyed,  in  a single  manner, 
the  public  confidence.  It  has  attracted  the  respect 
of  other  states,  and  oilier  countries.  In  our  day,  we 
have  seen  at  its  head,  Dana,  and  Parsons,  and  Par- 
ker; men  who  would  have  adorned  the  bench  of  any 
court  in  the  world,  and  who  have  raised  iiigh  tiie 
character  of  the  stale,  for  the  learning,  ability,  ami 
dignity  of  her  supreme  judicature.  And  why  should 
we,  now,  without  any  sort  of  necessity,  without  any 
exigency  of  state,  without  any  call,  or  demand,  from 
public  opinion,  why  should  we  recklessly  strike  at 
the  pillars  of  our  own  honor,  our  own  distinction,  as 
well  as  our  liberty,  security,  and  protection?  A small, 
a very  small,  pecuniary  saving  is  the  whole  amount 
of  the  go  ad , which  is  avowed  to  have  been  sought, 
by  the  late  act.  If  this  be,  really  and  truly,  the 
u hole  object,  is  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to  jus- 
tify such  a dangerous  proceeding?  N Is  it  an  end, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  wise  and  patriotic 
to  excite  such  serious  alarm,  among  intelligent  and 
reflecting  men?  Is  it  worthy  to  he  pursued,  at  the 
expense  of  weakening  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  independence  of  the  high  judges  of 
the  land,  to  whose  integrity,  impartiality,  and  firm- 
ness, every  man  Must  look,  for  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  properly? 

.1  cannot  but  think  the  act  was  passed  inconsider- 
ately, and  possibly  in  consequence  of  excitement 
springing  from  other  subjects;  and  would  fervently 
hope  that  sober  men,  of  all  parlies,  would  see  its  : 
impropriety,  and  its  danger.  As  to  any  reason,  or 
argument,  in  defence  of  its  provisions,  I confess  1 i 
have  seen  nothing,  even  specious,  or  plausible. 


And,  in  my  judgment,  in  ail  the  political  struggles, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  state,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  no  object  has  presented  itself  of  such 
deep  and  permanent  importance,  nothing  so  vitally 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  the  se- 
curity of  public  liberty,  and  the  safety,  and  the  hap- 
: piness  of  the  people,  as  the  repeal  of  this  act, 

I am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard, 

Your  obt.  serv’t, 

DAN’L.  WEBSTER. 

Wm.  Davis,  Esq. 

MR.  VAX  m REA  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says: 

‘*We  have  a letter  before  us,  sent  to  us  by  a friend, 
and  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  denounces  and  utterly  disclaims  the 
present  tarif  law.” 

It  seems  to  us,  that  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren requires,  that  the  letter  referred  to  by  the  En- 
quirer, or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the 
present  tariff,  should  he  published.  As  the  matter  is 
presented,  great  injustice  may  be  unintentionally 
done  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  unpleasant  feelings  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  democrats,  who, 
in  Congress,  voted  for  this  law,  in  the  number  of 
which  may  be  ranked  Senators  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wright,  of  New  York.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  paragraph  in  the  Enquirer,  if  unexplained, 
is  calculated  to  injure  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  prospects  in 
Pennsylvania.  [Pliilcul.  Sentinel  of  Oct.  21. 

The  New  York  American  of  the  20th  inst.  allud- 
ing to  the  above,  says:  “Even  as  we  predicted,  now 
many  months  ago,  w hen  referring  to  a non-commit- 
tal letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  tariff,  intended  for 
this  meridian,  we  said,  as  the  lime  for  the  Presiden- 
tial election  approached,  some  private  letter  would 
be  despatched  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  South,  to  be 
quoted  not  published,  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  that 
would  entirely  eschew  and  repudiate  the  tariff'. 

Behold  the  literal  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.” 

From  the  Charleston  (Fa.)  Jeffersonian. 

FAYETTE  CLAY  CLUB. 

Hon.  Henry  Ci.ay,  Asm. and,  (Ky.) 

Fayette  C.  H.  (Fa.)  Sept.  8 th,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  In  common  with  their  whig  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  union,  the  mountaineers  of  Fayette,  in- 
habiting the  elevated  ridges  and  the  table  lands  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  and  Greenbrier 
county , have  felt  profound  mortification  at  “the  un- 
paralleled treachery  of  the  acting  president”  which 
at  the  moment  of  decisive  success,  caused  our  stand- 
ard to  trail  in  the  du-t  before  a minority  thus  unex- 
pectedly reimbodied  after  a total  discomfiture,  yet 
buoyant  m spirits,  amid  the  animating  scenery  of  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  they  lia'e  never  despaired  of 
the  republic!  They  believe  that  the  political  princi- 
ciples  Held  by  the  whigs,  and  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  them,  to  carry  them  out  into  full  and 
beneficial  operation,  as  to  the  country,  are  based  on 
eternal  truth  and  they  rely  on  the  .indefeasible  cha- 
racteristic of  truth, — ‘That  it  v\  ill  overcome  and  pre- 
vail.” 

However  much  the  storms  of  faction,  corruption, 
and  venality,  have  eushro  ided  with  the  mists  of  error 
and  popular  delusion,  the  constructure  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  raised  up  by  our  purest  and  ablest  statesmen 
and  patriots;  we  despair  not,  that  the  fountain  of  light 
will  disperse  tlieui  by  its  rays,  and  irradiate  the  build- 
ing in  ail  its  colossal  and  beautiful  proportions. 

Although  the  whigs  of  this  transmonlane  region, 
few  and  sparsely  settled,  partake  more  the  nature  of 
skirmishers  than  an  embodied  serried  corps  of  the 
army;  yet  they  see  not  why,  from  their  mountain 
peaks,  they  should  not  raise  the  rallying  cry  to  the 
whig  forces  scatteied,  but  not  defeated;  and  that  cry 
to  the  whig  HENRY  CLAY,  of  Kentucky,  to  the  res- 
cue! who  will  at  the  call  of  his  country  men  sacrifice 
that  long  coieted  but  briefly  enjoyed  lepose  of  Ash 
land,  and  step  lorth  to  carry  out  the  great  principles 
he  has  ever  advocated  with  a oneness  of  motive,  a 
lofty  persuasive  eloquence,  and  a manly  intrepid 
frankness  that  challenges,  and  lias  met  the  admiration 
of  his  country ! 

We  have  been  appointed  a committee  by  the  Fay- 
ette Clay  Club  of  Virginia,  composed  of  whigs,  few 
hut  true  as  steel,  to  respectfully  suggest  to  you,  that 
if  it  may  at  ail  comport  with  your  many  public  and 
private  engagements,  great  good  would  result  to  the 
cause  in  this  congressional  district  [the  4th  Hon.  G. 
W . Summers]  troin  a visit  from  you  to  some  central 
point — .say  Kenavvha  C.  H.  or  the  falls  of  the  Iiena- 
wha — a mass  meeting  could  readily  he  assembled  to 
see  and  hear  you.  On  your  way  to  or  from  Raleigh 
N.  C.  could  you  not  cheer  and  animate  us  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle  of  principle,  by  at  least  a passing 
visit  to  your  native  state? 


In  discharging  the  duty  intrusted  to  us,  may  we  not 
be  permitted  to  add  our  high  personal  appreciation 
of  a-public  career,  beginning  before  any  of  us  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  continued  to  a re- 
cent period,  fraught  as  it  has  been  with  continued 
benefit  and  glory  to  our  common  country,  as  well  as 
with  undying  reputation  to  yourself?  We  are,  dear 
sir,  with  great  esteem,  your  friends  and  countrymen, 
ALFRED  BECKLEY, 

H.  M.  DICKINSON, 
FRANCIS  TYREE, 

GEO.  ALDERSON, 

JAMES  Y.  WAITE, 

H.  Y.  D.  ROBERTS, 

CHAS.  F1UGHART. 

MR.  CLAY’S  REPLY. 

Ashland,  25th  September,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  duly  received  your  letter,  as 
a committee  of  the  Fayette  Clay  Club  of  Virginia,  in- 
viting me  to  visitthe  14th  congressional  district  of 
Virginia,  and  meet  my  fellow  citizens  at  some  con- 
venient central  point  in  it.  You  supposed  that  I 
might  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  on  my  way  to  North 
Carolina.  I should  have  been  most  happy  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  if  it  were  in  my  power;  but  I ex- 
pect to  be  at  New  Orleans  this  winter  and  to  proceed 
thence  to  North  Carolina,  by  Georgia  and  South  Car- 
olina. And  I intend  to  return  home  by  Wheeling. — 
Although  I am  unable  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of 
meeting  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  mountain  region  of 
Kenawha,  I request  you  to  assure  the  club  of  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  the  honor  it  has  done  me. 

The  treachery,  gentlemen,  of  the  acting  president 
to  which  you  allude  in  terms  of  just  indignation,  is 
mortifying  to  us  as  Americans. 

Considering  the  youth  of  our  republic,  and  the  vir- 
tuous and  illustrious'men  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  it  is  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme to  behold  such  an  example  of  utter  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  obligations  of  honor,  of  duty,  and  of  fi- 
delity. But,  far  from  allowing  that  degrading  fact  to 
throw  us  into  a state  of  apathy  and  despondency,  it 
ought  to  stimulate  every  American  freeman  to  redou- 
ble his  energies  in  rescuing  his  government  from  the 
impure  hands  into  which  it  hasaccidentally  fallen. — • 
Against  Mr.  Tyler  no  exertion  is  necessary.  He 
will  soon  retire  with  the  contempt  and  amidst  the 
scoffs  of  all  honorable  men.  Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  those  who  first  seduced  and  then  pro- 
fited by  him;  those  who,  after  having  won  him  to 
their  uses  now  affect  to  shrink  from  the  contamina- 
ting association;  those  who  after  his  complete  identi- 
fication with  them,  and  at' the  moment  when  he  is 
appropriating  to  their  exclusive  advantage  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  government,  unjustly  upbraid  us  with 
the  failure  of  measures,  the  adoption  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  perfidy  and  their  countenance  and 
support  of  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I am  sure,  gentlemen, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  are  not  times 
when  we  should  deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  sentiments 
of  ignoble  despair,  and  a culpable  neglect  of  our  du- 
ty to  our  country.  On  the  contr  iry  we  should  re- 
double our  exertions,  and  firmly  resolve  never  to 
cease  employing  them,  until  the  government  is  puri- 
fied, and  once  more  confided  to  honest  and  faithful 
hands. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  a tender  of  my  cordial 
thank',  for  the  sentiments  of  attachment  and  confi- 
dence towards  me,  which  you  have  done  me  the  hon- 
or to  cafevey,  and  of  assurance  of  my  being  your 
grateful  Mend , and  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  JUfred  Beckley , Francis  Tyree,  Chas.  Hug- 
hart,  H.  M.  Dickinson,  Geo.  Mdcrson,  James  Y.  Waite, 
Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


CONVENTION  OF  SILK  GRQWEES  AND 
MAN  U FACT  UR  Eli  S. 


From  the  New  York  Express. 

At  11  o’clock,  to-day,  there  was  a very  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  country, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute. 

Mr.  Stebbons,  of  Massachusetts,  a pioneer  in  this 
good  work,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son of  New  Haven,  was  appointed  secretary,  by  nom- 
ination; and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  the 
convention. 

Messrs.  Barbour,  Weigh,  and  Smith,  were  appoin- 
ted a committee  to  nominate  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  Mr.  Gii!  was  authorized  to  ob’ain  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  members  present,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  out  a complete  list  of  the  convention. 

Qri  motion  of  a member,  convenient  seats  were 
provided  at  the  (able  for  reporters  of  the  public  press. 
And  the  reporters  of  the  Tribune  and  Express  avail 
ed  themselves  of  the  courtesy. 
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The  nominating  committee  reported  as  follows: 

For  president — General  Jas.  Tallmadge,  of  N.  Y. 

For  vice  presidents — John  W.  Gill,  esq.,  of  Ohio; 
Dr.  D.  Stebbins,  Mass.;  II.  Pitkin,  esq.,  Conn.;  G.  W. 
Murray,  esq.,  N.  J. 

For  secretaries — James  Harrison,  esq.  of  Conn.;  Ja- 
cob C.  Parsons,  esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  busi- 
ness committee  of  (he  convention: — Messrs.  Barbour 
of  Mass.,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Gill  of  Ohio,  Conant 
of  Mass.,  and  Danforth  of  N.  Y. 

General  Tallmadge,  (upon  the  election  of  the 
above  officers,)  took  the  chair  and  made  some  very 
interesting  remarks  upon  doing  so.  He  would  glad- 
ly have  had  another  elected  to  that  office,  but  would, 
being  so  honored,  do  his  best  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  convention. 

This  was  the  first  national  convention  ever  called 
in  this  country,  and  its  object  was  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  expediency,  as  well  as  the  possibility,  of 
making  silk  one  of  the  staples  of  the  country;  to  as- 
certain whether  its  culture  be  or  be  not  congenial  to 
the  soil,  and  then  to  advise  those  engaged  in  the  mat- 
ter to  go  on  with  it,  if  not,  to  cease  their  labors. — 
And  in  these  ways  the  convention,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  able  to  do  a good  deal  of  good. 

General  Tallmadge  then  went  on  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  not  only  in  one  part,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the 
country  were  most  admirably  adopted  to  the  culture 
of  the  silk  worm.  And  ho  described  the  climates  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  in  contrast,  as  adap- 
ted to  this  culture,  and  showed  to  what  different  uses 
the  mulberry  was  put  in  the  two  countries.  This 
fruit  in  England  grew  to  a large  size,  as  large  as  a 
shellbarkjand  was  a rich,  luscious  fruit  for  the  table. 
It  never  grew  to  such  luxuriance  here;  the  climate 
was  less  favorable  to  the  raising  of  the  first,  but  from 
the  same  causes,  most  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
silk  worm. 

The  speaker  gave  a very  interesting  detail  of  the 
mode  of  raising  the  worms,— the  way  in  which  the 
process  of  hatcliing  goes  on.  He  explained  the  mode 
adopted  by  some  of  hatching  on  paper,  by  the  aid  of 
manure,  by  contact  wiih  the  body,  &c.  He  alluded 
to  the  statements  in  the  book?  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  process  of  hatching  goes  on,  all  over  the  world. 
It  would  seem  that  every  where,  excepting  in  this 
country,  artificial  means  are  uniformly  resorted  to. 
In  this  country,  we  need  no  such  means.  Natural 
facilities,  in  atmosphere,  soil  and  every  other  appli-, 
ance,  abound  with  us,  and  are  safely,  and  exclusively 
furnished  by  Providence  to  this  country.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  bring  silk  into  the  list  of  American 
staples,  by  acquiring  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  feeding  the  worms,  and  all  the  other  facili- 
ties for  the  production  of  silk.  The  end  and  aim  of 
this  convention,  saidMie  speaker,  is  of  a kind  which 
ought  to  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  all  American 
citizens.  Instead  of  sending  money  out  of  the  country, 
and  forthe  purchase  of  what  weean  soeasilymakeour- 
selves,  and  then  setting  down,  wondering  where  our 
circulating  medium  has  gone,  the  general  would  ad- 
vise his  countrymen  toenterinto  this enle.rprise  with 
vigor,  to  go  to  work  like  patriots,  and  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  God  and  nature  had  put  into  their 
hands  for  the  production  of  a new  staple,  and  one 
that  it  was  fully  demonstrable,  must  eventually  turn 
out  a rich  source  of  national  wealth. 

He  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  had  been  proved  to 
his  satisfaction  that  with  care,  huo  supplies  of  co- 
coons could  be  obtained  in  one  year,  and  made  some 
interesting  suggestions  to  this  end,  in  the  matter  of 
feeding.  He  expressed  a decided  preference  for  the 
cuttings  over  the  leaf. 

General  Tallmadge,  in  conclusion,  explained  his 
meaning  in  the  speech  lately  delivered  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  reported  in  this  paper,  with  regard  to  the 
custom  in  France  of  women’s  hatching  the  worms 
from  the  egg  on  paper,  placed  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  One  of  the  papers  had  reported  him  to  have 
said  that  this  was  a coercive  process,  imposed  by  the 
employer.  He  had  not  intended  to  give  any  such 
idea.  He  had  represented  this  mode  as  one  among 
the  many  adopted  by  the  people  in  that  country  for 
the  hatcliing  of  the  eggs  by  artificial  means. 

The  business  committee  then  presented  a great 
number  of  letters  from  persons  engaged  in  the  silk 
business,  from  a large  majority  of  the  states  in  the 
Union,  containing  a host  of  very  instructive  and  valu- 
able.facts,  based  on  the  experience  and  observation 
of  the  writers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  woik.  A 
communication  from  a large  New  England  conven- 
tion recently  heldat  Northampton  in  Massachusetts, 
tending  to  produce  the  same  impressions  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  was  also  read  by  the  first  vice  president. — 
There  Had  been  no  failures  in  any  of  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made,  throughout  the  laud,  to  cultivate  the 
worm,  arid  to  make  the  silk. 


The  business  committee  proceeded  to  introduce 
resolutions  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Geo.  Tallmadge,  the  chairman,  in  the  name  of  (lie 
institute  invited  til  a convention  to  visit  the  fair,  and 
inspect  the  specimens  of  silk,  and  silk  goods  which 
were  there.  [..V.  Y.  Express. 

Among  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  were 
the  following. 

Resolved,  That  the  full  establishment  of  the  silk 
business  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  industry 
of  this  country  is  an  object  claiming  the  early  and 
high  regard  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  history  of  pasLexperiments 
in  growing  silk  in  the  early  setllemenffof  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts,  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution,  and  subsequently  and  especially  in 
the  large,  more  general,  and  more  successful  efforts 
of  the  past  few  years,  we  have  ample  grounds  for 
augmented  confidence  in  all  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  business  is  based. 

Resolved,  That  in  regard  to  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts there  is  a broad  and  well  defined  distinc- 
tion to  be  observed  between  transientand  permanent 
causes  of  failure  or  success — that  the  permanent 
causes  are  soil  and  climate;  and  that  wherever  these- 
are  known  to  be  favorable  to  any  such  product  we 
should  never  be  discouraged  by  transient  causes  ope- 
rating against  success,  knowing  that  the  causes  ope- 
rate in  like  manner  in  regard  to  all  such  products. 

Resolved,  That  as  American  silk,  in  the  state  in 
which  the  worm  leaves  it,  has  long  been  known  to 
be  of  first-rate  quality,  it  is  adequate  proof  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  our  country  are  eminently  con- 
genial to  its  culture,  inasmuch  as  these  two  tilings 
are  the  permanent  causes  that  control  the  quality  of 
every  agricultural  product. 

Resolved,  That  the  silk  culture  demands  for  its 
successful  prosecution  essentially  the  same  climate 
and  the  same  kind  of  seasons  and  the  same  kinds  of 
upland  soils  as  are  required  for  Indian  corn;  and  as 
this  crop  is  successfully  cultivated  in  all  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  Union,  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
bid, but  every  thing  to  encourage,  the  co-extensive 
cultivation  of  the  siik  crop. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  in  America  and  China 
the  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  the  native  forest,  it  is  a 
manifest  indication  of  Divine  Providence  that  this 
country,  as  well  as  China,  was  designed  to  be  a great 
silk  growing  country. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  experiments  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  reported  to  this 
convention  from  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  in 
feeding  worms  in  a natural  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
we  are  happy  to  regard  the  question  as  triumphantly 
settled,  that,  in  our  superior  climate,  the  open  shed 
or  tent,  securing  to  our  worms  ample  shade  and  hea- 
ven’s pure  nir  essentially  unobstructed,  is,  except 
in  very  early  or  very  late  feeding,  not  only  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  building,  but  intrinsically  bet- 
ter than  enclosed  rooms:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  1843  will  form  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  va- 
rieties of  the  mulberry  trees,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  have  become  acclimated,  and  the  rea- 
sonable rate  at  which  may  now  be  propagated, 
give  to  the  American  people  every  advantage  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  silk  culture. 

Whereas,  in  the  feverish  excitements  of  the  years 
1838  and  1839,  many  exaggerated  statements  were 
put  forth  by  persons  solely  interested  in  trees  as  an 
article  of  special  action  in  regard  to  the  profits  to  be 
expected  from  growing  silk,  and  in  regard  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  whereas,- in 
the  prostration  that  came  subsequently  over  this  bu- 
siness, the  public  mind  was  thrown  into  a state  of 
complete  revulsion,  the  great  body  of  our  people 
for  a time  regarding  the  whole  business  as  a delu- 
sion, and  mulberry  trees  as  utterly  worthless — fit 
only  for  the  flames  and  the  floods:  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  public  in  all  candor  to  say,  that  the  silk  culture 
is,  in  our  judment,  entirely  feasible,  and  may  easily- 
become  second  to  no  other  business  in  the  country, 
that,  when  conducted  with  appropriate  practical 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  with  appropriate  facilities, 
it  is  more  profitable  than  other  ordinary  agricultu- 
ral pursuits;  and  that  mulberry  trees,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  u ere  designed,  are  intrinsically 
valuable. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  deeply  regret  the 
loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  in  the  wanton 
and  incensiderate  destruction  of  mulberry  trees  con- 
sequent upon  the  revulsion  above  referred  to;  and 
they  earnestly  recommend  to  the  present  owners  of 
trees  to  preserve  and  multiply  them  with  all  due 
care,  knowing  that  their  value  for  making  silk  will 
in  due  time  be  appreciated. 


Resolved,  That  we  are  much  gratified  in  beholding 
the  manifestation  of  a growing  public  confidence  in 
the  essential  merits  of  the  silk  business,  and  we  are. 
herein  decidedly  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the 
business  ourselves,  using  at  the  same  time  all  ap- 
propriate means  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  and 
confirm  the  public  confidence  still  more  fully.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  freely  communicate  to  indivi- 
duals, and  to  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press, 
(be  results  of  our  own  experience,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  m our  power  to  give,  exer- 
cising all  due  care  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  rigid 
truth. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  liberal  protection 
designed  to  he  given  to  the  silk  business  in  the  new 
tariff;  and  in  the  fact  that  this  section  of  the  bill  ex- 
cited no  opposition  from  any  quarter  of  the  country, 
we  have  a pledge  that  the  policy  now  established 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  that  sucb  amendments 
as  experience  has  already  shown,  or  shall  hereafter 
show,  to  be  necessary  will  be  readily  secured;  and, 
further,  inasmuch  as  our  congress  has  never  imposed 
discriminating  duties  except  in  favor  of  such  pro- 
ducts as  may  be  brought  forth  from  our  own  fields 
and  workshops,  this  act  is  only  the  expressed  opin- 
ion of  the  intelligent  body  that  passed  it,  that  our 
country  can  as  well  make  itsown  silk  as  iLs  cottons 
and  woollens,  its  hats  and  its  shoes,  its  ploughs,  its 
nails,  and  its  axes. 

Whereas,  the  present  tariff  prescribes  a duty  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  pound  of  raw  silk  or  silk  in  the 
gum,  and  a higher  duty  on  sewings  and  other  manu- 
factured silks;  and  whereas  we  are  fully  informed 
that  sewings  and  other  silks  can  be  and  are  imported 
nearly  ready  for  the  market,  and  yet  retaining  the 
gum,  conning  in  under  this  low  duty:  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  this  a manifest  and  a 
gross  evasion  of  the  law  designed  to  aid  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Resolved,  That  Gen.  James  Tallmadge,  I.  R.  Bar- 
hour,  John  W.  Gill,  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Horace  Bit- 
kin, a,nd  J.  Danforth,  be  a committee  to  claim  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  the  prompt  correction  of 
this  abuse;  and,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary, 
that  they  lay  the  subject  before  congress  at  the  early 
part  of  its  approaching  session. 

Whereas,  from  the  returns  made  to  the  convention, 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  raised  in  the  country  the  present 
season,  especially  at  the  west  and  the  southwest,  so 
large  as  to  give  just  grounds  to  fear  that  many  will 
be  lost  for  the- want  of  being  timely  and  suitably 
reeled:' Therefore— 

Resolved,  That  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  frien is  of  the  silk  cause  be  directed  to  family 
reeling,  and  to  the  establishment  of  filatures  for  pur- 
chasing and  reeling  cocoons  in  different  localities, 
where  they  are  now  urgently  needed;  and  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  be  requested  to 
grant  liberal  bounties  to  encourage  this  important 
and  essential  part  of  the  general  business — reeling 
silk  in  a manner  suitable  for  all  the  varieties  of  siik 
goods. 

Resolved,  That  (his  convention  are  exceedingly 
gratified  in  witnessing  as  they  do  on  this  occasion, 
such  a rich  variety  of  cocoons,  raw  silks,  sewings, 
twists,  braids,  gimps,  cords,  ribands,  handkerchiefs, 
cravats,  hosiery,  laces,  flowered  tissuesand  brocades, 
in  great  variety,  for  vestings,  plain  and  flowered  lus 
trings,  and  many  other  kinds  of  dress  silks,  velvets, 
satins,  serges,  armozines,  and  other  silk  goods,  grown 
upon  our  own  soils,  and  under  our  own  brilliant 
skies,  and  manufactured  by  the  skill  of  our  own  ci- 
tizens. 

| Resolved,  That  our  manufacturers  and  other  busi 
l ness  men  have  now  every  reasonable  encourage- 
j inent  to  invest,  in  a wise  and  careful  manner,  their 
funds  in  this  new  form  of  domestic  labor — growing 
' and  manufacturing  silk. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  learns  with  deep 
regret  that,  as  in  other  kinds  of  American  manu- 
1 facturcs,  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary  to 
j attach  the  foreign  titles,  English,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian, to  the  excellent  sewings  and  fabrics  of  our  own 
| silk  manufactures,  in  order  to  command  a ready 
I sale  in  our  city  markets,  superior  as  these  sewings 
' and  fabrics  are  known  to  be  in  strength,  texture, 

| and  durability  to  the  foreign  articles;  and  that  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  silk  manufacturers,  now 
in  tha  infancy  of  our  enterprise,  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  their  brethren  in  other  manufactures  by  at- 
i ladling  their  own  name  to  their  own  goods. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  efierish,  by  their  patronage,  our  infant  silk 
j establishments.  In  this  we  appeal  to  these  patriotic 
feelings  which  ever  glow'  in  tiie  hearts  of  Americans, 
a:. king  of  them  all  a mutual  pledge  each  to  sustain 
the  efforts  of  the  other  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  our  mighty  resources,  and  the  attainment  of 
a tWTfect  national  independence. 
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Business  Review.  The  weather  continues  mild  and 
agreeable.  We  had  a white  frost  on  (lie  morning  of  the 
24th,  bill  no  injury  was  done  to  such  tobacco  as  is  still 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  field.  Most  of  planters  have 
finished  housing  their  crops.  The  quality  is  said  to  be- 
fall-, but  in  quantity  it  will  fall  below  an  average  in  the 
rates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

North  of  us  they  have  had  axonsiderable  fall  of  snow 
this  week,  but  it  remained  only  a short  time  on  the 
ground.  There  was  a heavy  snow  storm  at  Galena,  III.  on 
the  14th  inst.,  covering  the  country  for  a distance  round. 
Accounts  from  various  places  south,  mention  a hlach 
frost  as  having  occurred  on  the  J5‘h  inst  , said  to  he  fa 
lal  to  the  cotton  that  was  out  in  Upper  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. The  frost  that  night  was  inconsiderable  in 
Maryland  and  did  not  injure  the  tobacco  that  was  out, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard.  Wo  have  but  little  variation 
from  pievious  statements  in  relation  to  business.  Busi- 
ness men,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  are  acting  with  cir- 
cumspection. Speculation  is  deciddely  restrained.  The 
manufacturers  are  rather  more  emboldened  than  they 
were,  and  especially  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 
Their  stock  of  goods  appears  not  to  accumulate,  although 
many  more  hands  are  now  employed  and  fixtures  are 
in  progress  in  most  of  the  establishments  for  further  in- 
creasing their  capacities.  The  China  market  seems  to 
have  had  its  influence  here  as  well  as  in  England,  and 
the  value  of  the  capi  al  stock  of  cotton  companies  has  de- 
cidedly improved. 

The.  iron  business  is  also  manifestly  in  good  spirits 
•and  the  proprietors  are  said  to  be  once  more  making  a 
Jiving  and  affording  a living  to  the  laborers  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

The  information  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  in 
England  has  not  affected  our  cotton  markets  beyond 
tiie  extent  of  that  rise.  The  mildness  of  the  weather  for 
October,  we  presume  has  enabled  planters  to  make 
more  of  their  crop  than  many  of  them  had  anticipated 
Vei  the  crop  will  fail  considerably  below  last  year’s  pro- 
duction. The  estimates  we  have  met  wi  h range  be- 
tween 1 ,600,000  to  2,000,000  bales, — few  go  so  high  as 
tiie  latter,  and  we  have  seen  none  above  it.  The  do- 
mestic demand  for  the  supply  of  our  manufac'ures  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  it  ever  has  been,  and  the 
quantity  to  spare  for  exportation  uili  be  proportionality 
reduced.  The  increase  of  cultivation  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  notwithstanding  the  immense 
stock  that  had  accumulated  in  England,  prices  will  not 
be  so  low  for  the  ensuing  year  as  they  have  been  during 
most  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  flour,  grain,  tobacco,  and  provision  depart- 
ments, we  have hardly  a variation  from  last  report.  We 
are  likely  to  have  abundance  of  good  bread  and  meat  at 
a low  price.  For  our  surplus,  shippers  have  to  ferret  out 
a market  for  a little  here  and  there,  and  any  where  that 
they  can  find  open,  affording  even  a very  moderate  pro- 
fit. People  are  not  making  fortunes  now  a days  in  any 
branch  of  business  that  we  know  of,  except  it  be  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  stocks,  which  some  of  the  far  seeing 
monied  folks  had  bought  in  at  their  minimum  prices 
some  months  since. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore 
comprise  15,633  bills,  and  879  half  Lbls — receipt  price 
§4  12,  store  price  $4  25. 

The  quantity  <4  flail r artived  at  lido-water,  by  the 
Eric  canal,  from  the  ci  mniencemeut  of  navigation  this 
season  up  lo  the  22d  instant,  was  1,531,203  butrrels,  and 
of  wheat  634,719  bushels. 

Wheat  85  to  90  for  good  red — 90  to  96  for  white — in- 
ferior rtd  from  70  to  S3. 

Stocks.  The  price  of  stocks  generally,  has  felt  the 
influence  of  the  immense  amount  offering  liotn  time  to 
time  under  the  law  of  last  session  of  ille  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  sale  of  the  public  slocks  of  that  coin- 
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The 

?e  are  to  be  paid  for  in  domestic 

creditor  scrip, 

■w  Ifich 

will  rtduce  their  price  to  about 

3 per  cent,  less 

than  the  stated  prices,  li  is  understood  that  Mr  Per- 
kins buys  for  the  Philadelphia  bank,  and  Air.  Willing 
for  the  It ank  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  the  above,  other 
canal,  briJge,  and  road  stocks  were  sold  to  a consider- 
„ able  amount. 


Pennsylvania  fives  were  sold  on  the  same  day  at  the 
Exchange  board,  to  the  amount  of  87,200  at  60j;  Phila- 
delphia bank  76;  Unton  bank  of  Tennessee  at  59j. 

The  progress  made  towards  negotiating  the  Illinois 
canal  loan,  with  the  European  stockholders,  is  calculat- 
ed lo  reinspire  confidence  in  the  state  and  improvement 
stocks  generally.  The  conclusion  of  the  negotiation 
however,  it  is  obvious;  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  at  their  ensuing  session. 

An  Tron  Canal  Boat,  the  New  Era.  was  in  the  ba- 
sin yesterday.  She  is  owned  by  W.  II.  Vandewater  and 
Co.  and  runs  between  Oswego  and  New  York.  She 
draws  when  laden  3 1-12  feet  and  tows  easy  The  boat 
and  cargo  from  Oswego  weighed  84  tons  598  lbs. 

[ Albany  Adv. 

Another  Coiter  Rock.  The  Rochester  Democrat, 
in  alluding  to  the  famous  mass  of  copper  which  has 
lately  been  removed  from  the  lied  of  the  Ontanagon  ri- 
ver, says  that  the  I idians  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Ashman, 
a resident  of  Suult  Ste.  Marie,  die  place  where  another 
mass  may  he  found.  It  is,  however,  not  so  large  as  the 
one  now  on  its  way  to  the  National  Institute. 

Col.  R.  M . Johnson.  Co!.  Johnson  left  for  Con- 
cord, N.  II.,  in  the  Lowell  cars  yesterday  morning.  He 
will  next  visit  Vermont,  ami  then  return  to  New  York, 
from  whence  lie  will  proceed  forth  to  his  home. 

[ Boston  Post,  Oct.  12. 

Count  Bertrand  is  now  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
He  visited  Ex- President  Van  Euren  at  his  residence  at 
Kind,  rhook,  and  thence  took  the  cars  for  Boston,  where 
lie  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening,  expressing,  according  to 
the  Button  papers  the  utmost  as’o  lishrnent  and  delight  at 
witnessing  that  proud  monument  of  Massachusetts  glory, 
the  passage  of  t tie  rail  road  over  die  Green  Mountains — 
pronouncing  it  the  most  stupendous  work  of  art  he  ever 
witnessed,  the  famous  Aqueduct  at  Rome  hardly  ex- 
cepted. 

'Phe  Count  moves  in  character.  Ilis  arrival  took 
the  IS  stonians  by  surprise — yet  they  promptly  greeted 
his  arrival;  but  in  a couple  of  hours  he  was  oft;  to  make 
a visit  to  Ex-President  Adams  On  Thursday  he  reach- 
ed New  York. 

Election.  The  Banger  Whig  siates  that  the  fifth  trial 
on  Saturday,  lor  die  choice  of  a representative  to  con- 
gress, terminated  in  the  election  of  William  Paine,  the 
regular  whig  candidate,  by  a majority  of  106  votes  over 
all  odiers. 

Eusiia  Whittlesey,  la'c  6.h  auditor  in  the  post  office 
department  at  Washington,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  O .lie)  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  place  ot  Micajab  P.  Williams,  esq.,  resigned 

Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  The  exhibi  ion 
at  Nit.iuV,  New  York,  was  to  close  yesterday.  It  has 
been  unsurpassed — nay,  u:  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  and  elicited  universal  admiration. 
It  was  a display  of  which  A mei  leans  might  well  pride 
themselves;  some  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  our  next 

Gen.  \ aldez,  the  late  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  his  suite, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre,  in  the  Burgundv,  on 
Tuesday. 

Guano  Manure.  Secret  expeditions  have  been  fit- 
ting out  in  great  haste  from  Greenock,  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  British  ports,  having  on  board  Irish  ditch- 
ers, wheelbarrow  a,  shovels,  picks’,  &c.  and  sail  with 
secret  orders,  not  to  be  opened  until  they  are  be- 
yond the  equator.  Some  Island  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  thought  io  he  their  object,  on  which  this 
valuable  manure  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  of  the 
richest  quality.  The  price  ul  Guano  in  England  is  £N 
per  ton. 

IIayti.  4 he  Eo  Manifesto  of  October  1st,  contains 
the  proceedings  ul  the  constituent  assembly  up  to  that 
date.  On  t lie  25. h ul; , lferara,  president  of  the  provin- 
cial government,  sent  a uitssaut  in  die  assembly,  recom- 
mending an  amnesty  lor  political , (fences.  Qn  the  27th, 
die  house  voted,  by  a majority  oi  lour  voices,  the  indem- 
nify demanded  by  I hose  who  had  sustained  losses  on  ac- 
count of  ihe-  public  service  during  die  revolution.  The 
passage  of  this  act  was  vehemently  contested,  on  the 
ground  of  financial  embarrassments,  and  the  pressing 
demands  of  France  fur  payment  of  the  instalments  due 
to  her  by  treaty. 

Hog  Maket.  Some  few  contracts  have  been  made 
for  hogs  at  Cincinnati  at  2 50 per  100  weight. 

'I’he  following  table  show  s the  opening  prices  at  Cin- 
cinnati lor  the  last  eight  years  and  the  quantity  killed 
there  lor  the  lust  eleven  ycais: 


1832-3 

Hogs  killed. 

Opening  prices 

8.4.4)00. 

1833-4 

1 >3,000 

4-5 

1 62  000 

5-6 

123  00  J 

$0  a 6j 

6-7 

103  000 

7 a 7 

7-8 

182  000 

5|  a G 

8-9 

190,000 

3j  a 4 

9- 10 

95  000 

3i  a 3.i 

1840-1 

160  * 00 

2 a 2i 

1-2 

15U  0o0 

lf.a  2 

2-3  over 

260  0.10,  of  w liich 

70,000  were  melt- 

ed  into  lard. 

Late  From  Peru.  Mr.  Tucker,  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  United  States,  arrived  o:i  the  29ih  instant,  in  the 
schooner  Liffey,  from  Chagres,  last  from  Carthagena  in 
four  days.  He  reports  that  a British  vessel  called  tiie 


Vetula  had  been  seized  by  the  Peruvian  government  for 
stealing  Guano.  'Tiie  captain  and  crew'  made  resistance 
but  were  overpowered.  Through  the  interference  of  a 
respectable  house  the  vessel  and  crew  given  up,  and  or- 
dered to  leave  immediately  for  England. 

A revolution  had  broken  uut  in  South  Peru,  with  the 
ex-President  Torices  at  its  head.  The  acting  President 
Vivaneo  immediately  sent  a military  force  from  Lima  by 
the  English  steamer  “Peru,”  antf  after  a slight  skirmish 
routed  the  revolutionists. 

The  English  sjeamer  of  war  '‘Salamanda”  was  at  Cal- 
lao, on  the  1 1th  August.  Bolivia  had  threatened  war 
against  Peru;  a formal  declaration  was  daily  expected. — 
The  ports  of  Cobija  and  Arica  were  under  blockade  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  gunpowder  into  Bolivia. 

Massachusetts  electioneering.  Parties  are  fairly  in 
the  field  in  this  state  for  the  contest  w hich  is  to  be  de- 
cided in  November.  The  whigs  have  just  notified  three 
general  meetings,  one  at  Salem,  one  at  Newburyport, 
and  one  at  Andover;  a.t  the  latter,  which  is  to  take  place 
about  the  9th  or  10th  NoV.,  Mr.  Webster  is  to  speak,  by 
invitation  of  the  Essex  county  convention.  Rufus 

Choate  will  probably  speak  at  Newburyport,  and  R. 
C.  Winthrop  and  perhaps  other  distinguished  whigs  at 
Salem. 

Their  opponents  are  indefatigable  and  on  the  alert  at 
every  avenue. 

Mexican  Indemnity.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
gives  notice  that  $138,555  01  of  Mexican  indemnity  is 
ready  for  distribution  to  claimants,  on  presentation  of 
their  certificates  at  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis. 

Missouri  Senator.  The  Si:  Louis  Republican  states 
that  David  R.  Atchinson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governor,  senator  in  congress,  to  supply  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  Linn.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  this  gentleman  will  accept  the  appointment,  but 
the  Republican  says  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  his  party 
more  worthy  of  it. 

Naval  Tiie  Norfolk  Beacon  says:  Captain  .1.  Per- 
cival,  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  frigate. Const itutiori,  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  Wednesday  in  the  steamer  Osceola,  Capt. 
Miiciiell,  from  Washington. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Skinner,  to  the  frigate 
Potomac,  at  Boston,  has,  we  understand,  been  revoked 
by  the  department. 

Ohio.  The  whigs  it  seems  will  have  a majority  on 
joint  ballot  in  the  next  legislature.  The  senate  stands 
20  locos  to  16  whigs,  the  house  has  31  locos  and  39  whigs 
— on  joint  ballot  51  locos  55  whigs. 

Seizure  of  a British  steamer.  The  steamer  Admi- 
ral was  seized  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  charged 
w ith  smuggling.  The  U.  S.  custom  house  officers  found 
fee  or  six  gallons  of  gin  on  board  of  her!  The  Roches- 
ter Democrat  of  Thursday  says  she  was  still  in  custody. 

Specie.  The  British  steamship  Severn,  Captain  Vin- 
cent, arrived  at  Havana  on  the  6ih  instant,  from  Vera 
Cruz,  having  on  board  $1,130,000  in  specie  fur  Eng- 
land. 

The  Illinois  Canal.  Messrs.  Sturgis,  Ward,  and 
Lawrence,  of  Boston,  were  commissioned  by  the  foreign 
bondholders  to  nominate  an  agent  in  this  country  to  ve- 
rify the  estimates  and  statements  on  which  was  based 
the  proposition  submitted  to  the  bondholders,  for  the  pur- 
p ise  ot  obtaining  a further  advance  of  $1,600,000,  to 
complete  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  Boston 
gentlemen  have  appointed  the  honorable  John  Davis, 
late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  formerly  United 
States  senator.  Their  selection  cannot  fail  to  be  equal- 
ly satisfactory  to  Americans  and  foreigners  interested  in 
tins  great  vvoik.  Governor  Davis  has  accepted  the  agen- 
cy, and  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of  its  du- 
ties. 

Tobacco.  Baltimore  prices,  Maryland  common  $2,50 
a 3;  middling  to  good  $4a6;  g(  cd  $'6,50a8;  fii.e  $8al2. — 
The  better  qualities  are  scarce  and  in  demand — inferior 
is  dull  For  Ohio  tobacco,  common  to  middling,  $3a4,50; 
good  $5a6;  fine  red  wrappery  $6,50al0;  fine  yellow  $7,- 
iOa  10;  extra  wrappery  $11  a 13;— a large  business  lias 
been  done  this  week  in  Ohio,  at.d  the  market  is  now  in- 
differently supplied— 600  hhds.  were  sold  on  Wednes- 
day alone.  The  inspections  of  the  week  comprised  424 
hhds.  Maryland;  393  Ohio;  229  Missouri;  and  137  Ken- 
tucky— total  1,285. 

Vermont— the  presidency.  A letter  to  the  Globe, 
dated  Montpelier,  Oct.  IS,  says:  At  a democratic  state 
convention  held  at  this  place  yesterday,  a resolution  W'as 
passed,  instructing  our  tw  o delegates  at  large  to  vote  for, 
and  use  all  honorable  means  to  procure,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  bv  a vote  of  139  or  140  to  3— which 
will  show  how  Mr.  Van  Buren  stands  wi  h the  democra- 
cy of  Vermont. 

Yellow  fever.  There  were  105  deaths  by  this  dis- 
ease at  the  Charity  hospital,  New  Orleans,  during  the 
week  ending  the  14th  inst.,  IS  of  which  occurred  on  tiie 
13th  and  X 4 1 h , and  only  8 new  eases  admitted  in  those 
two  days . 

Twelve  new  cases  were  reported  on  the  14th  and  1 5th 
inst.  by  the  Mobile  board  of  health.  A slight  frost  was 
experienced  there  on  the  15th  and  16th,  but  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  sensibly  check  the  disease. 

At  Gaudaloupe  much  sickness  prevailed — Americans 
and  Englishmen  were  the  greatest  sufferers, 

Yucatan  and  Mexico.  The  latest  accounts  state  that 
the  difficulties  between  those  powers  are  far  from  being 
in  a favorable  train. 
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IRELAND.  Repeal.  Mr.  O’Connell  is  now 
showing  the  strongest  symptoms  of  distress,  and  of 
conscious  approach  to  the  condition  of  “check  to  t lie 
King.”  Of  these  symptoms  we  will  indicate  one  or 
two.  In  January,  1843.  lie  declared  solemnly  that 
an  Irish  parliament  should  instal  itself  at  Dublin  be- 
fore the  year  closed.  Early  in  May,  he  promised 
that  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  the  great  cltange 
should  lie  solemnized.  On  a later  day  in  May,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  event  would  come  oil',  not  upon 
a settled  day  in  that  month,  but  “in  all  of  May,” 
1844.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  August  12th, 
when  again  lie  shifted  tiis  day  to  the  corresponding 
day  of  that  month,  184  4 But  September  arrived, 
ami  “before  those  shoes  were  old”  in  which  he  made 
his  promise,  he  declared,  by  letter  to  some  corres- 
pondent, that  he  must  have  forly-lliree  months  for 
working  out  his  plan.  Another  symptom  yet 
more  significant  is  this,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  daily  press:  originally  he 
had  advertised  some  pretended  parliament  of  three 
hundred  Irishmen,  to  which  admission  was  to  be  had 
for  eaclt  member  by  a fee  of  one  hundred  pounds. — 
And  several  journals  are  now  telling  him  that,  un- 
der the  convention  act,  he  and  his  parliament  will 
be  arrested  on  the  day  of  assembling.  Not  at  all; 
they  do  not  attend  to  his  harlequin  motions.  Already 
has  he  declared  that  this  assembly,  which  was  to 
have  been  a parliament,  is  only  a conciliatory  com- 
mittee, an  old  association  under  some  new  name, 
for  deliberating  on  means  tending  to  a parliament  in 
some  future  tear,  as  yet  not  even  suggested.  May 
Vol.  XV. — Sio.  10. 


we  not  say  after  such  facts  that  the  game  is  up? — 
The  agitation  may  continue,  and  it  may  propagate 
itself;  but  for  any  interest  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s,  it  is 
now  passing  out  of  his  hands.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  peaceful  friends  of  this  yet  peaceful  empire  re- 
joice to  know  that,  without  war,  without  rigor,  with- 
out an  effort  that  could  disturb  or  agitate — by  mere 
silent  precautions  and  the  sublime  magnanimity  of 
simply  fixing  upon  the  guilty  conspirator  one  stead- 
fast eye  of  vigilant  preparation,  the  conspiracy  itself 
is  melting  into  air,  and  the  relics  of  it  which  remain 
will  soon  become  fearful  only  to  him  who  lias  evoked 
it.  [Blackwood's  Mitg . for  Oct. 

Waterford,  Sept.  24.  This  day  (Sunday)  there 
was  a great  meeting  of  the  repealers  of  Waterford  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  assembled  at  Lismore,  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  O’Connell.  There  were  about  150,000  at 
the  meeting.  Mr.  O’Connell  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tara  demonstration,  which  pos- 
sessed many  associations  of  oilier  days,  the  meeting 
he  had  addressed  on  that  day  transcended  every  oth- 
er meeting  he  had  been  at.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  said 
(hat  they  had  made  an  impression  not  only  on  France, 
America,  and  Europe,  but  also  on  the  English,  who 
were  beginning  to  understand  them,  and  who  might, 
by  and  by,  attempt  to  bribe  them.  (Much  laughter 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  They  might  talk  of  com- 
promise; compromise  to  the  wind!  lie  would  have  no 
compromise.  (Cheers.)  He  had  planted  h is  stan- 
dard, and  he  would  stand  by  it  through  weal  or  woe, 
and  on  that  standard  was  engraved  “Repeal.” — 
(Tremendous  and  prolonged  cheering.)  He  had  en- 
joyed much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  (A 
voice,  “and  justly.”)  Perhaps  no  man,  undignified 
by  the  title  of  king  or  monarch,  ever  enjoyed  so 
much  popularity.  His  heart  was  centred  in  Ireland; 
he  never  compromised  her.  (Great  cheering.) — 
Though  he  was  offered  place  and  pension,  and  the 
highest  office  under  the  crown  would  have  been  giv- 
en him,  he  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  he  would  do 
it  again.  (Cheering.)  He  had  the  people’s  love  and 
confidence — (hear) — and  he  believed  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  them.  (Cheers.)  He  wanted  them, 
therefore,  as  they  were  ready,  a little  too  ready,  to 
keep  quiet.  The  stage  coach  of  the  constitution  was 
going  down  the  lull  too  rapidly,  and  lie  wanted  to 
put  a drag  upon  the  wheel.  (Laughter,  and  ‘hear.’) 
Let  them  believe  no  man  that  advised  them  to  go 
faster  than  he  desired  them;  their  keeping  and  safety 
were  in  his  hands,  and  he  would  consent  to  the  shed- 
ding of  no  man’s  blood,  save  his  own;  but  they  might 
depend  upon  his  taking  them  safely  through  the  con- 
test, provided  they  left  the  management  to  him. — 
(Cheers.)  He  had  his  plans  maturing,  and  lias  pre- 
pared to  deliver  them  by  degrees,  and  before  they 
again  beheld  him  they  would  find  that  lie  had  ad- 
vanced the  cause.  (Hear.)  After  alluding  to  an  al- 
leged project  to  bribe  the  priests  by  the  payment  of 
<£690,000  per  annum,  Mr.  O’Connell  expatiated  at 
great  length  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
Irish  parliament;  summing  up  all  with  the  assertion 
that  there  was  no  blessing  that  would  not  cover  the 
land  if  they  had  the  repeal.  A banquet  took  place  at 
Lismore,  in  the  evening,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Sheehan, 
and  the  R.ev.  N.  Cantwell,  delivered  very  warlike 
speeches,  breathing  fierce  hostility  towards  England. 
The  latter  declared  that  he  was  a man  of  peace,  and 
would  not  take  any  offensive  part,  but  he  would  take 
a very  active  part,  in  defence,  and  he  had  left  7,000 
men  behind  him  who  were  prepared  to  go  with  him 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  O’Connell  said  that  heretofore  he  had  been 
agitating,  stimulating,  and  exciting  every  body  to  ex- 
ertion, but  he  must  give  up  that  and  become  one  of 
the  moderates,  for  the  people  and  their  pastors  were 
going  beyond  him.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Did 
they  ever  hear  two  such  agitators  as  his  reverend 
friends?  They  were  outrunning  him  altogether;  he 
was  become  like  a heavy  schoolboy  in  the  race;  his 
own  pupils  were  beating  him.  (Laughter  a.nd  loud 
cheers.)  But,  said  he,  in  point  of  common  sense 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  movement  now?  I am 
to  be  the  drag  on  the  wheel,  that  it  may  go  down 
steadily  the  plain  of  liberty.  It  is  my  duty  to  re- 
strain— it  was  my  duty  formerly  to  excite.  My  du- 
ty is  now  not  to  compress  the  vigor,  but  to  preserve 
the  energy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  time  is  come  when 
I must  demand,  not  a pause  for  exertion,  but  confi- 
dence to  allow  me  to  regulate  the  further  steps  with 
that  deliberation  that  is  now  so  essentially  necesaa- 


ry.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheering.)  The  simple  se- 
cret will  be  to  keep  our  force  together,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  any  part  of  it  from  other 
quarters  than  the  right  constitutional  exertion. — 
(Hear.)  My  reverend  colleagues  left  their  trade  of 
preaching  for  agitating,  and  I now  take  up  the  gowns 
which  they  have  thrown  off  their  shoulders,  and  set 
about  sermonising  you.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) — 
The  entire  nation  had  pronounced  their  determina- 
tion to  be  free;  but  let  them  wait  awiie:  he  (Mr. 
O’Connell)  was  one  of  the  “wait  awhiles.”  (Cheers.) 
His  first  anxiety  wa3  to  wrest  from  the  present 
judicial  administration  its  unholy  authority, — to 
snuff  out  the  farthing  cnadie  legislation  found  in  the 
petty  sessions  courts,  but  he  would  not  delay  or  re- 
tard the  progress  of  repeal  in  looking  for  this. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  w'anted,  however,  to  have  his 
plans  so  completed  that  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons might,  if  necessary,  be.  ready  to  sit  in  a fort- 
night. He  was  now  working  to  ascertain  correctly 
the  number  from  each  city  and  town.  They  would 
soon  see  specimens  of  the  mode  of  working.  “Our 
enemies,”  said  lie,  “are  driving  us  on  to  it.  They 
say,  “why  does  not  O’Connell  take  another  step?” — 
That  reminds  me  of  an  old  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Conner,  who  pleaded  in  tile  Civil  Bill  Court,  im- 
mediately before  my  lime,  and  when  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  tease  a witness,  but  without  effect,  he  ge- 
nerally closed  his  examination  by  saying,  “you  rascal, 
why  don’t  you  say  something  that  I can  lay  hold 
on?”  [Loud  cheering  and  laughter.]  This  is  the 
case  with  your  enemies  and  mine.  I am  an  old  law- 
yer and  cannot  be  caught  with  chaff.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  I will  go  on  slowly  but  securely.  Ihave 
no  unwillingness  that  they  should  go  to  law  with  me, 
for  I defied  them  before  and  will  defy  them  again  to 
go  to  law  with  me;  for  if  they  did  not  pack  a jury  I 
would  be  acquiited,  and  if  they  packed  one  jury  they 
would  make  me  a martyr,  but  let  them  think  how 
that  would  tend  to  quiet  the  people.”  The  honora- 
ble and  learned  gentleman  quoted,  amidst  tremend- 
ous cheering,  the  lines  beginning — 

“Oli!  Erin,  shall  it  e’er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line” — 
and  then  proceeded  to  3ay,  that  having  organized  the 
judicial  tribunals,  his  next  step  would  be  to  organize 
the  constitution  of  Ireland;  and  as  to  the  third  step, 
he  could  not  go  on  with  that  until  he  had  completed 
his  second — (hear,  hear) — but  lie  would  let  his  first 
and  second  work  go  on,  and  then  he  would  take  his 
next  step,  the  forming  of  the  Preservative  Associa- 
tion. (Cheers  ) Then  there  was  the  fixity  of  ten- 
ure principle,  which  lie  would  never  desert.  Mr. 
O’Connell  spoke  further  to  the  same  effect,  declaring 
that  neither  the  scoffs  of  hi3  enemies,  or  the  taunts 
of  pretended  friends,  would  induce  him  to  go  faster 
than  he  deemed  prudent,  from  ail  which  it  appears 
that  the  people  are  inclined  to  go  mueh  faster  and 
farther  Ilian  meets  with  Mr.  O’Connell’s  approba- 
tion. After  some  toasts  had  been  drank,  the  meeting 
separated. 

Courts  of  Arbitration  are  being  formed  through- 
out the  country  among  the  repealers  in  order  to  super- 
cede the  courts  of  British  jurisdiction  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Albany  Irish  Repeal  Associa- 
tion on  the  23d  ult.,  (Albany,  New  York)  among 
other  preambles  and  resolutions  were  the  following: 

4.  And  whereas,  It  is  understood  that  the  Irish  na- 
tion, actuated  by  the  sentiment  that“]re!and  can  best 
be  governed  in  Ireland,”  will  shortly  be  blest  with 
the  patriotic  counsels  of  an  informal  domestic  legis- 
lature in  the  shape  of  a “National  Preservative  So- 
ciety,” to  be  organized  in  (lie  Irish  capital  whenever 
those  “three  hundred  gentlemen”  shall  “accidentally 
assemble  some  fine  morning  in  College  Green,” — as- 
sembling thus  informally  so  as  not  to  break  the  British 
law  against  “illegal  combinations,” — assembling  for 
the  patriotic  purpose  of  devising  measures  to  repel 
oppression  and  govern  the  people  by  moral  suasion — 
thus  promoting  justice  while  preserving  peace  among 
the  Irish  without  troubling  British  law-makers  or 
magistrates,  until  the  Irish  parliament  shall  be  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  re-established  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted, and  as  local  legislatures  now  exist  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  and  provinces  composing  the  British 
Empire  throughout  the  world. 

8-  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That,  animated  with 
these  sentiments,  the  said  association  hereby  recom- 
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mend  lo  Irishmen  and  the  friends  of  Ireland  in  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  set  apart  one  day  for  solemn  com- 
memoration of  events  and  circumstances  thus  memo- 
rable in  the  progress  of  mankind;  and  that  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  day  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  simultaneous  meetings  of 
the  repeal  and  other  Irish  societies  in  every  land 
where  there  are  Irish  hearts  that  sympathize  in  the 
sufferings  and  present  wrongs  of  Ireland — meet- 
ings in  which  doubtless  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
cordially  concur  by  assembling  on  that  day  in  every 
parish  of  their  native  kingdom — especially  as  it  is 
hoped  that  the  day  aforesaid  will  furnish  that  “fine 
morning”  on  which  those  “three  hundred  repealers” 
will  “accidentally  assemble”  in  the  shape  of  a “Na- 
tional Preservative  Society,”  as  a temporary  substi- 
tute for  the  ancient  Irish  parliament. 

13.  And  be  it  resolved , in  conclusion,  As  further  evi- 
dence of  the  “sympathy”  felt  in  this  quarter,  that  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  collected  at  this  meet- 
ing be  sent  to  the  Loyal  Irish  National  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation— which  with  the  sums  sent  previously  within 
the  last  four  months,  makes  a total  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  forwarded  by  the  Albany  Irish  Re- 
peal Association,  “since  intelligence  first  reached  the 
American  shores  concerning  Peel’s  threatened  ven- 
geance against  the  championsof  Irish  freedom.” 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  left  Berlin  lo  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions on  the  20th  September.  His  passing  War- 
saw, was  to  be  the  signal  of  additional  cruellies  to 
the  Poles,  according  to  letters  from  that  capital. — 
There  were  already  200  victims  incarcerated  in  the 
dungeons  there,  upon  whom  the  most  cruel  tortures 
were  being  inflicted  to  elicit  all  possible  knowledge 
from  them  of  the  late  conspiracy.  “Numerous  ar- 
rests still  continued  to  be  made.  What  transpires  at 
the  citadel  remains  a secret;  many  have  been  sent  off 
to  Siberia.” 

St.  Petersburg,  September.  9th.  There  is  now 
going  on  in  the  vast  Russian  empire  something  which 
greatly  resembles  the  migrations  of  the  primitive 
nations:  this  is  the  displacement  of  the  Crown  Pea- 
santry, which  numbers  about  twelve  millions,  and 
forms  more  than  a sixth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Russia.  The  government  are  compelling 
these  peasants  to  go  into  countries  where  there  is  a 
great  extent  of  uncultivated  soil,  and.  consequently, 
a very  thin  population.  For  this  purpose  the  pea- 
sants of  the  crown  have  been  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  first  of  which  comprises  those  among  them  who 
have  spontaneously  solicited  or  who  have  accepted  a 
change  of  residence.  The  second  class  is  composed 
of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  bad  conduct,  have 
been  condemned  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  re- 
moved. The  peasants  of  the  first  class  are  sent,  in 
preference,  to  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  of 
which  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  none  of  these  poor  people  ex- 
patriate themselves  voluntarily.  In  this  proceeding 
the  system  of  despotism  is  fully  displayed,  which  dis- 
poses at  will  of  the  human  race,  as  if  they  were  cattle 
which  were  to  be  driven  in  flocks  at  the  will  of  their 
master  wherever  he  pleased. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  Russian  empire,  who 
can  read,  is  stated  to  be  4,167,399,  or  1 out  of  every 
13  of  the  whole  population. 

SWEDEN. 

In  a letter  from  Stockholm,  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  Express,  furnishes  this 
brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  Bernadette,  and  his 
court. 

“Voltaire,  I think  it  is  who  calls  the  Swedes  the 
French  of  the  north,  and  with  reason  too.  The  court 
is  entirely  French,  and  the  French  is  the  only  lan- 
guage used  at  court.  Neither  Bernadette  nor  his 
Queen  speaks  the  Swedish,  though  both  have  resided 
in  Sweden  as  King  and  Queen;  Crown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess,  since  1809.  If  I may  be  pardoned 
for  jumping  from  one  thing  to  another  with  more  of 
haste  than  good  taste,  perhaps  I may  say,  that  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family  are  meritorious  and  de- 
servedly popular  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  king 
is  in  his  80th  year,  and  is  full  of  vigor  of  mind. — 
The  fire,  however,  burns  within  a tenement  of  flesh, 
every  day  becoming  more  frail.  There  are  signs  of 
superstition,  too,  in  the  old  king,  which,  if  they  do 
show  a mind  ill  at  ease,  exhibit  a physical  infirmity 
which  must,  by  and  by,  demand  an  end  to  the  cares 
of  state.  Fourscore  years  is  a green  old  age  for 
those  who  have  not  been  nursed  in  arms  or  lived  in 
the  midst  of  strife  and  power.  I may  be  wrong,  but 
it  seems  when  one  has  neen  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  a king,  and  two  thirds  of  a century  in  public 
life,  it  is  time  to  leave  the  crown  of  state  to  younger 
heads.  Bernadette,  however,  is  ami  will  die  “every 
inch  a king.”  No  man  was  ever  more  jealous  of  his 
power,  oi  governed  » kingdom  with  greater  dignity' 
or  more  etiquette.  The  spirit  of  the  warrior  was 


brought  from  the  field  to  the  throne,  and  the  will  of 
the  king  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  There  is 
a veto  power  absolute  and  complete,  and  the  king 
uses  it  when  he  chooses,  perhaps  for  the  public  good, 
but  whether  for  the  public  good  or  not,  al  ways  as  one 
in  authority. 

GREECE. 

The  Revolution.  The  Presse  publishes  a few 
particulars  respecting  the  Greek  revolution.  That 
journal  says  that  the  new  administration  is  a min- 
istry of  fusion,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  men  of 
respectability  and  men  of  business.  “M.  Metaxa,” 
it  says,  “was  born  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  always 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Being  a man 
of  fashion  and  considerable  information,  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  diplomatic  colleagues  while  he 
filled  the  functions  of  minister  of  Greece  at  the 
Spanish  Court.  He  belongs  to  the  Russian  parly, 
but  is  remarkable  for  his  prudence  and  moderation. 
M.  Londos,  the  minister  of  war,  is  attached  to  the 
English  party.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
war  of  independence.  He  is  a native  of  Vostizza, 
in  the  More  a,  where  his  family  vied  in  influence  with 
those  of  Meletopoulos  and  Delyani.  M.  Londos  is 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  country  and  reckons 
many  most  respectable  friends.  M.  Melas,  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  is  also  a partisan  of  England.  There 
is  not  in  Greece  a man  of  stricter  honor  and  probity, 
and  he  gave  a noble  example  of  independence  by 
tendering  his  resignation  after  the  retreat  of  the  Ma- 
vrocordato  Cabinet.  M.  Rliigas  Palamidis,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  is  charged  with  the  most: 
important  department.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
government  will,  in  some  measure  devolve  upon  him, : 
but  he  lie  lias  proved  himself  competent  to  conduct 
with  success  the  most  grave  and  delicate  affairs. — 
Having  been  appointed  a counsellor  of  state  at  a j 
moment  when  French  influence  was  predominant,  he: 
ever  since  remained  strongly  attached  to  the  ideas  of  j 
liberty,  which  constitute  the  force  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  last  discussions  in  the  council  of  slate  he  took 
a most  leading  part,  and  gained  for  himself  ttye  char- 
acter of  a man  of  principle  and  business.  M.  Pala- 
midis will  be  efficaciously  assisted  by  his  friend,  the 
minister  of  finance,  hi.  Droso  Mansolas,  a most  en- 
lightened man,  who  has  been  long  estranged  from 
public  affairs,  and  lived  of  late  in  a studious  retreat 
on  his  estates  of  Phthiotide,  al  Stillida  and  Hagia 
Marina.  M.  Mansolas  likewise  belongs  to  what  has' 
been  called  the  French  party,  that  is,  the  party  desi- 
rous of  liberty  with  order.  The  name  Canaris,  the 
minister  of  Marine,  is  to  designate  to  all  Europe  a 
real  Greek  patriot  Canaris,  the  intrepid  comman- j 
der  of  fireships,  acquired  for  himself,  during  the  war  j 
of  independence,  a name  destined  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  He  is  an  upright,  honest  man.  It  was 
no  doubt  considered  that  the  department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  of  minor  importance,  as  it  has  been 
confided  to  a most  insignificant  personage,  M.  Michel 
Schinas.  But  if  the  latter  be  of  little  use  to  his  col- 
leagues. he  will  at  least  prove  no  obstacle,  when  aj 
more  competent  person  may  be  found  to  succeed  him.  I 
The  ministry,  it  will  be  seen,  was  chosen  with  cl  is-  j 
cernment,  and  had  been  most  probably  constructed  ! 
before  hand;  for  every  thing  in  that  movement  ap- 1 
pears  to  have  been  arranged  with  certainty.  At  the] 
same  time  that  it  exploded  in  the  capital,  it  also  man- ! 
ifested  itself  in  the  provinces.  All  the  strong  places 
made  their  submission  to  the  constitutional  delegates  ! 
who  presented  themselves  to  the  governors  the  mo- 1 
merit  when  their  friends  wailed  on  the  king.  The  I 
governors  of  Cbalcis,  Nauplia,  and  Corinth,  took  the  ■ 
oath  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  taken  by  the  sover- 
eign. Nowhere  was  a single  shot  fired.  Diplomat- 
ists’ ministers,  counsellors  of  state,  people,  ail,  seemed 
to  have  come  to  a perfect  understanding. 

[Paris  Papers. 

MEXICO. 

An  extract  of  a letter  received  in  New  Gleans, 
dated  at  Mexico  on  the  29th  of  Sept,  and  forwarded 
via  Havana  by  the  British  steamship  Severn,  commu- 
nicates tiie  following  intelligence: 

“ Mexico , Sept.  29,  1843. 

“We  regret  to  inform  you  that,  from  some  mis- 
understanding which  has  arisen  between  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s  Mission  and  the  government,  Mr. 
Doyle,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  charge  d’aff’airs,  has 
suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mex 
ico  until  lie  receives  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment.” 

Santa  Anna  had  issued  a decree  prohibiting  to  fo- 
reigners not  naturalized  alt  trade  by  retail  in  the  Mex- 
ican republic.  Those  married  to  Mexican  women, 
and  who  live  in  the  republic  with  their  families,  are 
excepted.  Six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree 
is  allowed  those  not  excepted  to  wind  up  their  busi- 
ness. Foreigners  can  have  workshops  r.i  any  nartl 
of  the  republic,  and  can  sell  by  retail  the  articles  of 
then  own  manufacture,  provided  they  employed  anv  i 
Mexican  apprentices  of  workmen.  * ' I 
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Orders.  Major  L.  Thomas,  Asst.  Adjut.  Gen., 
and  Captain  G.  G.  Waggaman,  Com.  Sub.,  have  been 
detached  to  investigate  militia  claims  growing  out 
of  service  of  militia,  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  D.  II.  Hill,  1st  arty.,  transferred, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to  company  K.  2d  artille- 
ry, stationed  atOglethrope  Barracks,  Savannah. 

THE  TSZMP STS’, 

Lieutenant  George  J.  Wtche,  of  the  U.  States 
navy  committed  suicide  at  Boston  on  Wednesday  last. 
He  was  attached  to  the  receiving  ship  O/iio,  and  is 
suppose  lo  have  been  laboring  under  derangement 
of  mind  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  aggravated, 
perhaps,  by  the  use  of  opium. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

Captain  Stockton  and  the  Princeton.  We 
publish  the  official  report  made  by  Captain  Stockton 
to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  of  the  trial  of  speed 
made  between  the  Princeton  and  the  British  steamer 
Great  Western.  The  result  was  such  as  to  make  it  a 
proud  day  for  Capt.  Stockton,  and  the  country  proud 
of  having  such  a son.  The  Great  Western  has  long 
been  a favorite  vessel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  took  precedence  with  the  public  over  all  the 
ocean  steamers  for  speed,  skilful  command,  £ic.  The 
act  of  challenging  a vessel  with  such  an  established 
character  to  a trial  of  powers  with  one  which  was 
still,  in  a measure,  but  an  untried  experiment,  was  an 
act  of  daring  which  few  would  have  ventured  on, 
and  none  who  are  not  actuated  by  that  noble  spirit 
of  e ivalry,  for  which  Captain  Stockton  is  so  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

There  is  not  any  thing  whatever  new,  but  only  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  as  applied  to  ship-building, 
machinery,  and  steam  power.  The  model  of  the 
Princeton  is  said  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  thing  that 
ever  floated  on  the  water.  Every  one  w ho  sees  her, 
is  struck  with  admiration  at  her  perfect  symmetry 
and  graceful  appearance.  The  machinery  is  said  to 
be  of  the  most  perfect  character,  in  design  as  well  as 
in  finish.  The  ship,  the  machinery,  and  every  thing 
connected  therewith,  has  been  originated  by,  and 
constructed  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Captain  Stockton.  To  him  belongs  all 
the  credit  of  success,  and  the  renown  which  it  sheds 
on  the  country,  for  these  extraordinary  improvements 
in  the  arts;  as,  in  the  event  of  a failure,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  have  borne  all  the  odium  conse- 
quent thereto.  This,  after  the  expectation  of  the 
public  had  been  elevated  to  the  highest  point,  would 
not  have  been  either  light  or  measured.  Captain 
Stockton’s  professional  as  well  as  scientific  reputation 
was  staked  in  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Thus  far 
he  lias  succeeded,  and  triumphed  lar  beyond,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  what  his  mosl sanguine  expectations  could 
have  ever  anticipated.  In  this  he  reaps  a rich  re- 
ward. The  country,  which  he  has  long  gallantly 
served,  deiives  the  benefits'. 

This  is  not  all.  The  armament  and  its  character 
are  yet  lo  be  spoken  of;  two  w rought  iron  guns  of 
greater  weight  than  history  gives  any  account  of  hav- 
ing ever  before  been  forged.  The  smaller  one,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  carrying  a bail  weigh- 
ing 240  pounds — the  larger,  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
carrying  a greater  weight  of  metal — these,  also,  the 
original  invention  of  Captain  Stockton.  The  experi- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  prove,  vve  under- 
stand, that  these  guns  discharge  a hall  with  the  accu- 
racy of  a rifle  and  with  most  terrific  effect.  The 
union  of  these  tremendous  engines  of  destruction  with 
steam  power,  by  which  the  ship  can  be  propelled, 
either  backward  or  forward,  and  against  wind,  tide, 
or  current,  will  lead  to  an  entire  change  in  tr.e  mode 
of  naval  warfare.  A greater  change  in  charac- 
ter will  be  wrought  before  ten  years  shall  have 
passed  over,  we  venture  to  predict,  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  mode  of  travel  since  the  application  by 
Fulton,  of  steam  power  to  propelling  boats  and  loco- 
motives. 

The  name  of  Stockton  is  destined,  in  all  future  time 
to  adorn  thepagesof  history , as  a spettdid  contributor 
to  the  glory  of  his  country,  by  the  improvements  in 
science  and  I he  arts,  for  which  she  is  so  eminently  in- 
debted (o  his  public  spirit  and  brilliant  genius:  that 
name  will  also  stand  among  the  highest  of  those  wffio 
now  are  destined,  hereafter,  to  occupy  a niche  in  (lie 
temple  of  fame.  Brave,  prompt,  energetic,  gene- 
rous, kind,  benevolent,  and  chivalric,  the  country 
rejoices  in  having,  and  offers  homage  to  such  a son. 

U.  S.  Steamship  Princeton, 

Philadelphia-,  October  21,  1843. 
Hon.  David  Hensiiaw, 

Secretary  efthe  r.avy. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I left  the 

Delaware  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant,  to  try  the 
Princeton  at  sea,  and  returned  to  this  place  last  night 
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to  finish  her  equipment:  The  Princeton  lias  perform- 

ed so  well,  under  all  circumstances,  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  her.  We  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hoolc  on  Wednesday  in  21]  hours  from  Newcastle. 
We  went  up  to  the  cit/of  New  York  to  show  our- 
selves and  to  give  notice  to  the  captain  of  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Great  Western,  that  I designed  to  have  a 
trial  of  speed  with  that  vessel. 

On  Thursday  the  Western  came  out  of  the  East  ri- 
ver. and  the  trial  look  place,  from  the  Battery  to  the 
sea,  in  which  we  gained  a most  glorious  triumph  in 
the  presence  of  many  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens 
assembled  to  witness  the  useful  and  exciting  contest. 
The  following  account,  which  was  made  at  the  time 
by  two  gentlemen  who  came  on  board  for  that  pur- 
pose, I prefer  to  send  you,  rather  than  trust  my  own 
pen  on  the  subject.  You  will  allow  me,  howqver,  to 
add  that  the  Princeton  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
fastest  and  most  beautiful;  as  she  will  hereafter  be 
admitted  to  bo  the  most  formidable  ship  afloat: 

[Here  follow  the  details  of  the  race  as  published 
cn  page  134.] 

“We  have  just  been  presented  with  a copy  of  the 
Navy  Register  of  the  United  States.  A slight  in- 
spection merely  of  this  pamphlet  has  furnished  us 
with  much  information  new  to  us,  and  which  we  trust 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  when  presented 
to  them  in  a condensed  form. 

1.  Our  navy  can  boast  at  present  of  eleven  ships  of 
the  line  of  which  four  are  Cn  the  stocks,  and  two  must 
be  rebuilt  or  razeed  before  they  can  be  brought  into 
service. 

7.  One  razee. 

Fifteen  frigates  of  which  three  are  on  the  stocks, 
and  one  is,  we  believe  about  to  be  broken  up. 

4.  Seventeen  sloops  of  war,  of  different  classes,  be- 
sides the  six  lately  ordered  to  be  built. 

f>.  Eight  brigs  of  different  sizes. 

G.  Eight  schooners. 

7.  Five  steamers,  now,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Missouri. 

8.  Three  store  ships. 

This  constitutes  our  whole  effective  force  in  ships 
viz:  68 — large  and  small.  Of  officers  we  find  68  cap- 
tains, 96  commanders,  332  lieutenants,  135  surgeons 
of  the  different  grades,  21  chaplains,  23  engineers,  31 
masters,  123  passed  midshipmen,  409  midshipmen,  9 
master’s  mates,  35  boatswains,  40  gunners,  36  car- 
penters, and  35  sailmakers,  making  a total  of  1,493 
persons  who  receive  liberal  salaries  whether  idle  or 
on  duty.  There  are  besides,  1 general  of  marines, 
1 limit,  col.  4 majors,  13  captains,  and  40  lieutenants. 

The  Officers  of  the  navy  receive  three  different 
grades  of  pay,  according  as  they  are  doing  duty  at 
sea,  doing  duty  on  shore,  or  doing  nothing;  besides 
being  paid  their  travelling  expenses  when  under 
orders,  and  receiving  the  pay  of  a higher  rank  when 
p<  ['forming  the  duly  of  that  rank. 

A captain  at  sea  receives  $4,000  per  annum  other- 
wise employed  $3,500  per  annum,  doing  nothing 
$2,500,  per  annum.  A commander  at  sea  receives 
$2,500  per  annum  otherwise  employed  $2,100  per 
annum,  doing'  nothing  $1,800  per  annum.  A lieute- 
nant at  sea  receives  $1,801)  per  annum,  otherwise  em- 
ployed $1,500  per  annum,  doing  nothing  $1,200  per 
annum.  A p’d.  mid.  at  sea  or  other  duty  $750  per 
annum,  doing  nothing  $600  per  annum. 

[ Washington  Capitol. 

Funeral  Honors  to  the  Gallant  Head!  The 
interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Commodore 
Claxton  took  place  in  G reen  Mount  Cemetery,  with 


appropriate  character.  When  the  coffin  left  the  Ur  nous  coal  region  is  estimated  at  21  000  miles 


Stales  receiving  ship  Pioneer,  lying  in  the  harbor, 
the  firing  of  minute  guns  was  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  Bowly’s  wharf.  At  this  point 
it  was  received  by  the  fifty  third  regiment  of  Mary- 
land volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Davies,  and 
escorted  to  Exchange  place.  The  coffin  wrapped  in 
the  national  flag,  was  placed  in  an  open  hearse.  Be- 


cession  began  to  move  along  the  designated  route  to 
Green  Mount — the  fifty  third  regiment  in  front. — 
Then  came  the  hearse,  attended  by  the  following  offi- 
cers as  pall-bearers: 

Com.  Ridgely,  Capt.  Sawyer, 

Col.  Payne,  Capt.  Geisinger, 

Col.  N.  Hickman,  Col.  W.  F.  Giles, 

Capt.  Le  Compte,  Capt.  Wilson. 

Following  the  corpse  were  the  officers  of  Ihcnavy, 
in  full  uniform;  and  then  the  Sailors  belonging  to  this 
naval  station. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  the  members 
of  the  councils  and  officers  of  the  city  corporation, 
came  next,  and  after  them  walked  the  honorable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Judges  of  the 
district,  county,  and  city  courts,  and  their  officers. — 
-Next  came  the  First  Light  Division  of  Maryland  Vo 


neral  Steuart  and  staff’,  on  foot,  closed  the  line  of 
procession. 

While  the  procession  was  on  its  way  to  Green 
Mount,  minute  guns  were  fired  by  the  Eagle  Artille- 
ry, Capt.  Kane.  [.American,  Oct.  31st. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


VERISOHT. 


I. 


OFFICIAL  CANVASS  FOR 

Whig. 

'Solomon  Foote  6,693 
R.R  Thrall  (ub.)  503 
II.  Jacob  Collamer  5,825 
T.  Hutchinson  (ab.)  1,003 


CONGRESS. 

V.  B. 

C.  B.  Harrington  4,9)6 
Scat.  67.  Foote’s  maj.  1,197 
Truman  B.  Ransom  4,833 
260 


Scattering  (whig.) 

Collamer  lacks  of  being  chosen  271 

III.  *Ger>.  P.  Marsh  6.254  John  Smith  4,596 

W.  PI.  French  (ab.)  718  Scaf.  133.  M’s  n;aj.  803 

IV.  Geo.  B.  Chandler  4,957  ‘Paul  Dillingham,  jr.  6,317 

G.  Putnam  (ab.)  797  Scattering  (V.  B.)  377 

‘Elected.  Dillingham’s  rnaj.  236. 

Eap„th<iuake.  The  houses  in  the  towns  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Stoughton,  Easton,  and  South  Dedham,  were 
shaken  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  24th  ult.,  as  the  peo- 
ple supposed,  by  an  earthquake.  The  first  sound 
was  like  a heavy  explosion,  but  it  continued  like  the 
rumbling  of  thunder  for  upwards  of  a minute,  and 
then  died  away.  The  houses  were  sensibly  shaken, 
the  doors  were  jarred  open,  and  dishes  on  the  break- 
fast table  rattled. 

Go^sTECTEairr. 

At  a Connecticut  “Democratic’  ’State  Convention 
held  at  Middletown  on  the  25th  inst.,  an  exciting  de- 
bate arose  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  convention  of  its  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  Van  Buren  overall  other  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  by  a vote  of  161  to  69,  after 
which  the  convention  wentto  work  and  appointed  six 
delegates  to  represent  the  state  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, all  of  whom  are  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  except 
one,  who  was  not  on  the  ground,  but  whose  opinions 
are  said  also  to  be  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  that 
gentleman. 

S733W  JSS-SEYT. 

Daniel  Haines,  Esqr.,  of  Sussex  county,  lias 
been  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  office  of  gover- 
nor of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  a decided 
Van  Buren  man — the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  having 
been  defeated  in  the  caucus  which  was  previously 
held.  The  election  took  place  on  the  27lh  ult.,  on 
which  day  governor  Pennington  retired,  after  having 
filled  the  station  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
with  distinguished  honor  to  himself  and  the  people 
for  six  annual  terms,  a highly  flattering  evidence  of 
the  public  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him. 

- From  Bicknell's  Reporter. 

Our  state — her  public  works — her  revenue. — 

Mr.  E.  C.  Biddle  of  this  city,  has  published  a vol- 
ume which  should  be  obtained  and  perused  by  every 
proper-minded  Pennsylvanian.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  B.  Trego  Esq.,  at  present  a member  of  the 


legislature  for  this  city.  We  learn  from-tiiis-work- 
' that  our  mines  of  anthracite  coal  extend  over  nearly 
public  demonstrations  of  respect  of  an  imposing  and  a-lhousand  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  bitumi- 


The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  carried  to  market  has 
increased  in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  from  175,000 
tons  to  1 ,100  000  tons;  and  the  bituminious  coal  mined 
in  the  state  is  of  nearly  double  that  quantity,  a large 
portion  of  it  being  consumed  within  the  state1,  chiefly 
at  the  west. 

Pennsylvania  lias  been  for  many  years 


tween  two  and  three  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  funeral  pre^jn  population  at  the  rate  of  about  30  per  cent  in  each 


-ucceeding  period  of  ten  years,  and  she  is  now  pro- 
bably increasing  in  about  that  ratio.  The  whole  po- 
pulation in  1840  was  1,724,000,  and  in  1850  it  will 
doubtless  exceed  two  millions. 

It  should  be  remembered  as  a remarkable  fact,  that 
the  mines  of  anthracite,  which  are  of  such  immense 
value,  are  but  a recent  discovery,  and  a branch  of 
tiade  which  amounts  to  the  export  of  near  a million 
of  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  had  no  existence  twenty 
years  ago.  But,  says  Mr.  Trego,  “notwithstanding 
the  present  gloomy  prospect  of  our  financial  affairs, 
and  heavy  debt,  incurred  by  the  commonwealth  in 
the  construction  oi  her  rail  roads  and  canals,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  advantages  to  the  people  in 
the  increased  value  of  tffeir  property  and  the  creation 
of  facili'es  for  trade  and  transportation,  together 
with  the  expenditure  among  them  of  large  sums  of 


lunteers,  and  after  them  the  United  States  corps  of  public  money,  have  far  more  than  counterba  lanced  the 
Flying  Artillery,  from  Fort  McHenry.  Major  Ge-  1 burden  or  moderate  taxation.  Without  the  means  of 


transportation  on  the  public  works,  our  agricultural, 
commerciial,  manufacturing  and  mineral  resources 
would  never  have  been  developed  as  they  now  are; 
and  the  countless  millions  gained  by  the  people, 
through  the  establishment  of  the  public  improve- 
ments, would  cause  the  public  debt  to  sink  into  insig- 
nificance if  compared  with  the  value  of  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  them. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  former  times  and  facilities 
with  the  present,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  before 
turnpikes  were  constructed,  it  required  a good  team 
of  five  or  six  horses  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days 
to  transport  from  2,500  to  3,500  pounds  of  goods 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  On  the  completion 
of  the  turnpike  across  the  mountains,  the  load  of  a 
wagon  was  increased  to  6,000  or  8,000  po'unds,  and 
the  trip  was  made  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  The 
price  of  carriage  varied  from  three  to  four,  to  thir- 
teen cents  per  pound,  the  latter  being  paid  for  seve- 
ral loads  soon  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. — 
Since  the  construction  of  our  rail  roads  and  canals, 
any  quantity  of  merchandise  and  produce  can  be 
transported  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  New  York,  in  six  or  seven  days,  at  an 
average  price,  each  way,  of  less  that  one  dollar  per 
100  pounds,  or  on®  cent  per  pound;  and  the  passage 
for  travellers  by  canal  and  rail  roads  between  Pitts- 
burg and  these  cities  is  now  made  in  two,  three,  or 
four  days,  at  less  than  half  the  former  expense  by 
the  stage. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  construction  of  canals  and 
rail  roads  alone  that  the  funds  of  the  state  have  been 
invested.  Extensive  appropriations  have  been  made 
towards  improving  the  navigable  channels  of  many 
of  our  rivers  and  large  streams;  to  the  making  of  roads 
and  the  building  of  bridges,  while  subscriptions  have 
been  liberally  made  on  the  partof  the  commonwealth 
to  the  stock  of  rail  road,  navigation,  and  bridge  com- 
panies. From  many  of  these  little  or  no  dividend  is 
received,  but  still  the  people  have  the  benefit  of  their 
use.” 

The  following  table  is  not  without  interest. 
Governors,  Deputies,  Presidents,  Sfc.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
1682,  October,  William  Penn,  proprietor,  acted  as 
governor  until 

1684,  August,  Thomas  Lloyd,  President. 

1688,  Dec.  Capt.  J.  Blackwell,  Deputy  governor. 
1690,  February;  President  and  Council. 

1693,  April  26,  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor. 

June  3,  Wm.  Markham,  Deputy  Governor. 
1699,  December  3,  William  Penn,  again  Gov. 

1701,  November  1,  Andrew  Hamilton,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor. 

1703,  February,  President,  Edward  Shippeu  and 
Council. 

1704,  February,  John  Evans,  Deputy  Governor. 
1709,  February,  Charles  Gookin,  Dep.  Governor. 
1717,  March.  Sir  Wm.  Keith,  Deputy  Governor. 
1726.  June,  Patrick  Gordon,  Deputy  Governor. 
1736,  June,  James  Logan,  President  and  Council. 
1738,  June,  George  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor. 
1747,  June,  Anthony  Palmer,  President. 

1743,  June,  James  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor  to 
June  1754. 

1754,  Oct.,  Robt.  Hunter  Morris,  Deputy  governor. 
1756,  August  19,  William  Denny,  Deputy  Gov. 
1759,  November  17,  James  Hamilton,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor. 

1763,  October  31,  John  Penn,  son  of  Richard  Penn. 
1771,  May  6,  James  Hamilton,  Presid.,  and  Coun. 

“ October  16,  Richard  Penn,  Governor. 

1773,  August,  John  Penn,  second  time,  Governor  to 
September  1776. 

Revolution. 

1778,  October,  Joseph  Reed,  Pres.  Sup.  Exec.  Coun. 

1781,  November,  Wm.  Moore,  do. 

1782,  November,  John  Dickinson,  do. 

1785,  October,  Benj.  Franklin,  do. 

1788,  October,  Thomas  Mifflin,  do. 

1790,  March,  T,  Wharton,  do. 

Governors  under  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Elected, 

1790,  October,  Thomas  Mifflin. 


1793,  “ 

1796, 

1799,  “ 

1802,  “ 

1805,  “ 

1803, 

1811, 

1814,  “ 

1817, 

1820,-  “ 

1823, 

1826, 

1829, 

1832,  “ 

1835,  “ 

1838, 

1841,  “ 


do. 

do. 

Thomas  McKean, 
do. 
do. 

Simon  Snyder, 
do. 
do. 

William  Findlay- 

John  Heister. 

John  Andrew  Shuilza, 
do. 

George  Wolf, 
do. 

Joseph  Ritner. 

David  R.  Porter, 
do, 
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The  following  are  the  official  returns 

of  the  late  C 

election  for  governor. 

S 

Gov.  1843. 

Gov.  1841.  Pres't.  1840. 

Counties. 

Jones.  Polk.  Jones. 

Polk. 

Harr.  V.  B.  U 

Maury 

1421 

1800 

1367 

2187 

1497 

2025  c 

Hickman 

217 

913 

247 

939 

293 

952  fi 

Montgomery  1242 

911 

925 

781 

1101 

790  k 

Giles 

1307 

1226 

1110 

1276 

1190 

1242  z 

De  Kalb 

518 

464 

(new 

county.) 

li 

Gibson 

1159 

516 

1017 

432 

1272 

418  s 

Stewart 

470 

662 

378 

614 

457 

642  t 

Franklin 

417 

1039 

603 

1361 

645 

1461 

Lincoln 

689 

2314 

728 

2504 

831 

2531  r 

White 

932 

456 

1158 

511 

1201 

386  l 

Overton 

291 

1048 

262 

959 

329 

988  ° 

Jackson 

1117 

717 

1109 

628 

1302 

591  T 

Wayne 

676 

343 

666 

319 

760 

266  , 

Meigs 

124 

576 

84 

574 

119 

535  ‘ 

Hamilton 

628 

621 

448 

560 

606 

473  * 

Van  Buren 

149 

179 

(new 

county.) 

McNairy 

781 

643 

741 

509 

906 

477  a 

Henry 

783 

1167 

721 

1108 

862 

1079  a 

Perry 

726 

450 

707 

383 

781 

343  ® 

Henderson 

1105 

429 

1100 

328 

1318 

277  . 

Madison 

1185 

656 

1046 

554 

1312 

537 

Carroll 

1274 

469 

1195 

425 

1361 

352 

Weakley 

592 

900 

5U9 

726 

528 

723 

Lauderdale 

281 

215 

(new  county.) 

Smith 

2101 

713 

2369 

690 

2657 

688 

Dickson 

340 

612 

319 

657 

396 

653 

Humphreys 

318 

489 

433 

693 

191 

333 

Warren 

342 

1164 

476 

2037 

513 

1944 

Fentress 

111 

410 

144 

359 

140 

323 

Bedford 

1510 

1479 

1853 

2344 

1878 

2156 

Monroe 

860 

1023 

846 

985 

923 

928 

Hawkins 

1130 

1296 

1053 

1343 

1053 

1251 

Carter 

714 

153 

729 

138 

837 

99 

Sevier 

820 

61 

869 

88 

926 

45 

Jefferson 

1610 

256 

1605 

176 

1811 

131 

Granger 

1018 

572 

1003 

524 

1095 

443 

Knox 

1911 

454 

1842 

385 

2096 

314 

Johnson 

348 

86 

372 

70 

390 

49 

Hardeman 

618 

915 

624 

853 

676 

860 

McMInn 

879 

1025 

955 

884 

1022 

897 

Dyer 

360 

238 

326 

212 

446 

206  1 

Greene 

978 

1524 

894 

1574 

1032 

1559 

Polk 

225 

419 

194 

345 

(new  co.) 

Claiborne 

598 

813 

462 

756 

631 

733 

Shelby 

1352 

1026 

829 

736 

950 

681 

Rutherford 

1586 

1367 

1711 

1634 

1706 

1475 

Sullivan 

353 

1251 

313 

1336 

327 

1786 

Wilson 

2427 

1073 

2246 

971 

2550 

870 

Williamson 

1936 

861 

1805 

809 

2017 

681 

Roane 

883 

671 

883 

649 

1047 

545 

Haywood 

695 

640 

G55 

554 

807 

576 

Obion 

313 

477 

274 

387 

267 

357 

Cocke 

820 

160 

821 

100 

917 

80 

Washington 

840 

1088 

789 

1123 

892 

1083 

Tipton 

357 

469 

519 

584 

573 

588 

Fayette 

1072 

1060 

1003 

864 

1140 

902 

Anderson 

594 

288 

540 

265 

625 

227 

Campbell 

283 

379 

343 

362 

481 

328 

Marshall 

697 

1337 

(new  county.) 

Marion 

470 

355 

431 

320 

503 

368 

Davidson 

2064 

1481 

1763 

1236 

I960 

1274 

Hardin 

582 

665 

510 

596 

562 

581 

Rhea 

213 

359 

164 

379 

209 

383 

Benton 

300 

410 

258 

331 

259 

301 

Lawrence 

474 

469 

522 

505 

537 

372 

Cannon 

354 

690 

(new  county.) 

Robertson 

1199 

764 

960 

680 

1167 

650 

Bradley 

483 

873 

480 

846 

467 

791 

Coffee 

339 

935 

(new  county.) 

Sumner 

816 

1782 

702 

1621 

794 

1738 

Blount 

1054 

730 

1065 

669 

1198 

640 

Morgan 

183 

162 

158 

125 

211 

161 

Bledsoe 

528 

236 

590 

’227 

644 

202 

Total 

58,307  54,474  53,929  50,705  60,391  48,289 

April  1839.  Sept.  1843.  Decrease, 

irculation  7,152.461  2,072.792  5,079,669 

pecie  2,649,649  716,152  1,933,497 

Being  a diminution  of  five  millions  seventy-nine 


/e  months.  “The  vacuum  thus  created  in  the  circu- 
ting  medium  of  Ohio  (remarks  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
:tte)  is  now,  of  course,  in  part  filled  by  the  best 
ical  currency  of  other  states.  But  we  have  not  a 
>ecie  currency.  The  change  substitutes  the  paper  of 
le  banks  of  other  stales  for  that  of  our  own  banks.” 

A German  Village.  A correspondent  of  the 


American  tonnage  entered  from 
Sweden,  3,394  cleared  to,  1,311 

American  tonnage  entered  Swe- 
dish West  Indies,  1,266  ‘ 


4,660 


2,663 

3,974 


Swedish  tonnage  entered  from 


Sweden, 


and  repaired  to 


They 


Swedish  tonnage  entered  from 
West  Indies, 


13,291  cleared,  5,161 


73 


Swedish  America,  13,364 

Total  excess  of  Swedish  ton- 
nage employed  over  Ame- 
rican, 11,704 


726 

5,887 


1,913 

[.V.  Y.  Express. 


them  to  this  place,  where  they  purchased 
,000  acres  of  land,  then  a wilderness.  They 


state.  They  have  since 


ortion  of  it  handsomely  improved  and  laid  off  into 
irge  fields,  with  much  taste  and  regularity.” 

The  village  is  thus  described: — “They  have  a splen- 
id  hotel  with  a cupola,  conveniently,  and'in  some 
respects  elegantly  arranged  and  furnished,  possessing 
numerous  attractions,  to  travellers  and  visitors,  not 
to  be  found  in  many  large  cities.  I always  take  this 
place  in  my  route  north,  and  enjoy  quite  a luxury  in 
partaking  of  the  fine  accommodations  and  excellent 
fare  here  presented;  nearly  everything  is  of  their  own 
production.  Their  store  house  is  large,  and  contains 
every  thing  in  that  line.  The  dwelling,  or  rather  the 
mansion  of  their  leader  is  certainly  a curiosity.  In 
addition  to  the  size  and  external  splendor  of  the 
building,  it  is  furnished  with  much  taste  and  neat- 
ness; adjoining  (separated  only  by  a street,)  is  the 
large  and  beautiful  public  garden,  embracing  about 
two  acres  of  ground  laid  off  in  a singularly  neat  and 
handsome  manner.  Immediately  in  the  centre  is  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  enclosed  with 
a railing,  and  entered  by  four  small  gates  at  opposite 
directions;  and  in  the  centre  on  an  elevated  small  cir- 
cle, stands  a fine  centenary  plant,  now  about  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  whole  is  filled  up  with  many  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Towards  the  centre  circle  all  parts  of 
the  garden  radiate,  forming  beds  of  various  shapes, 
laid  off’ with  great  regularity,  and  filled  with  every 
thing  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye  or  taste.  The 
greenhouse  is  large,  and  abounds  with  many  choice 
and  valuable  plants.  They  have  one  flourishing 
Green  Bay  tree  with  a lew  young  ones,  coming  up 
around  it;  the  leaves  are  strongly  spiced.” 

Mr.  Bimeler  is  now  70  years  of  age,  and  some 
anxiety  is  felt  as  to  who  shall  succeed  him  on  his 
death.  [ Bicknell's  Reporter. 


C ©3&E3RE23H C 33  WITH  FKimCS. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  particu- 
lars of  the  exports  to,  and  imports  from  France  and 
her  dependencies,  for  1842.  They  are  as  follows: 
Domestic  Foreign 
Produce.  Produce.  Total. 


Exports  to 
France  on  the 
Atlanlic, 
France  on  the 
Medit’n. 
French  Afri- 
can ports, 
French  West 
Indies, 


15,340,728  $1,076,684  $16,417,412 
1,674,570  73  868  1,748,438 


3,878 

44,063 


89 

1,030 


3,975 

45,095 


ipods  from  all  these  ports, 


Excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, 

American  tonnage  en- 
tered, 147,195 

French  “ “ 20,485 


18,214,922 

17,232,390 


$982,532 


Cleared 


186,113 

20,701 


Excess  of  American 
tonnage, 


121,710 


165,412 

By  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
exports  exceeds  that  of  imports  by  almost  a million 
of  dollars,  while  the  tonnage  is  immensely  in  our 
favor. 

The  import-  from  France  are  mostly  silks  and  wine, 
articles  of  less’ necessity  than  are  imported  Irom  al- 
most any  other  country. 

Spain.  Total  imports  from  Spain, 

“ exports  to  “ 


$1,143,375 

572,898 


TRADE  AMD  COMMERCE. 


Majority 


3,833 


3,224 


2,102 


We  have  often  remarked  that  “the  reciprocal  trade” 
with  some  of  the  European  powers  was,  in  fact,  prin- 
cipally on  one  side,  and  no  better  illustration  can  be 
given  than  the  official  returns,  which  we  have  ar- 
ranged below,  of  tlie  imports  and  exports  with  Sweden 
for  1842.  By  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
imports  from  tiiat  country  and  her  dependencies  are 
more  than  double  our  exports.  That,  however,  is  but 
a small  item  compared  with  the  tonnage  employed. 
Swedish  vessels  arrive  here  in  great  numbers  with 
iron,  and  from  here  t<»ke  freight  to  different  parts  of 


Excess  of  imports  over  exports  $570,477 

Our  trade  with  Spain  and  her  dependencies,  (Cuba 
excepted,)  it  will  be  seen,  is  decidedly  against  us. — 
The  trade,  however,  is  almost  exclusively  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms.  [W.  Y.  Express, 

.AGHIOIFXiTTm.&.En  SE03UOTS. 
Value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  in  1842.  The  following  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  based  upon  the  “tabular  estimate  of  the 
crops  of  1842,”  as  made  by  the  commissioner  of  pa- 
tents in  his  annual  report  communicated  to  congress. 
The  prices  set  down  are  those  which  prevail  in  this 
market,  or  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  a fair  average 
at  other  places: 


Gov.  Jones’ majority  is  increased  609  over  that  of 
1841,  while  the  vote  is  the  heaviest  ever  polled  in  , "or^  at  very  low  rales:  only  about  a lliird  of 
the  state.  n i these  vessels  return  direct  to  Sweden.  Thus  our 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Jones,  for  a second  vessels  al'e  deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.  We  be- 
term,  took  place  at  Nashville  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  *'eve  that  no  vessels  sail  the  ocean  so  cheap  as  the 


presence  of  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature. 
Previous  to  taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  Governor 
addressed  the  general  assembly  in  a few  extempore 
remarks  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  reaffirming  his 
opinions  upon  state  and  national  policy,  and  acknow- 
ledging his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligations  conferred 
in  his  re-election  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee. 

omo. 

Banks.  A statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks 

in  the  state  of  Ohm,  in  September  last,  has  recently- 
been  published-  Comparing  the  items  of  circulation 
and  specie  ivi  September  with  the  same  items  in 

April,  1839,  the  following  results  are  shown: 


; Swedish  and  Dutch; — their  seamen  are  paid  but  about 
eight  dollars  a month. 

Imports  from  Sweden,  890,934 

“ “ Swedish  West.  Indies,  23,242 


Exports  to  Sweden  of  domes- 
tic produce,  238,948 

Exports  to  Sweden  of  foreign 

produce,  105,970 

Export  to  Swedish  West  In- 
dies, - 133,046 

Total  imports  over  exports, 


914,176 


477,965 

$436,211  I 
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A Dove.  h U'.c  value,  of  the  estimated  products  of  fif- 
teen articles  o:ilj  the  growth  of  1842,  amounting  to 
nearly  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars:  and  yet,  as  a 
people,  we  are  oppressed  to  the  earth  with  pecunia- 
ry debts  and  difficulties,  and  almost  u iihout  credit 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Such  a state  of  things  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  blink1  the  question  longer,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  through  a course  of  ruinous  measures, 
tending  to  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the 
prostration  of  individual  and  public  confidence,  the 
interests  of  the  farming  and  planting  classes  have  been 
paralyzed.  [-farmer. 

THE  WHAM  FlSSSSaV  OF  THE  U.  S. 
Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage,  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  belonging  to  the  several  ports  of  the 
United  States. 


Ports. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

j Brigs. 

Sehr’s. 

| Sloops. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

! 

Tonnage. 

1 

In  port 
Oct.  3d. 

New  Bedford, 

178 

36 

7 

221 

72,312 

22 

Fairbaven, 

36 

9 

45 

15,053 

5 

Holmes’  Hole, 

3 

3 

1,037 

1 

Nantucket, 

77 

1 

2 

80 

28,004 

10 

Dartmouth, 

1 

1 

387 

Falmouth, 

5 

1 

6 

1,713 

1 

E Jgartown, 

6 

1 

3 

10 

0,936 

2 

Westport, 

1 

7 

3 

11 

1,992 

1 

Sippican,  . 

5 

2 

7 

1.335 

2 

Mattapoisett, 

1 

5 

4 

10 

1 ,935 

2 

Warehain, 

1 

3 

3 

7 

1,439 

1 

Provincetown, 

1 

4 

4 

7 

16 

2,173 

6 

Plymouth, 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1,324 

2 , 

New  bury  port, 

1 

1 

414 

Boston, 

2 

2 

4 

713 

2 

Fall  River, 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1,989 

3 

Freetown, 

1 

l 

349 

Portsmouth, 

1 

i 

384 

Providence, 

7 

1 

8 

2,998 

1 

Bristol, 

4 

0 

2 

8 

2,091 

o 

Warren, 

16 

3 

! 

20 

5,924 

5 | 

Newport, 

8 

1 

3 

12 

3,341 

2 

Lynn, 

2 

2 

583 

Salem, 

4 

4 

8 

2,464 

i 

Somerset, 

2 

2 

583 

Duxbury, 

1 

1 

206 

New  Suffolk, 

1 

1 

274 

Newark, 

1 

1 

366 

New  London, 

40 

10 

1 

2 

1 

54 

17,210 

5 i 

Stonington, 

15 

4 

1 

20 

5,794 

1 

Mystic, 

5 

3 

8 

2,445 

Bridgeport, 

2 

1 

3 

913 

1 

Cold  Spring, 

2 

1 

3 

999 

1 

Sagharbor, 

39 

10 

49 

17,501 

8 

Greenport, 

6 

1 

7 

2,029 

2 

Hudson, 

2 

2 

643 

Poughkeepsie, 

1 

1 

2 

635 

1 

New  York, 

1 

1 

2 

597 

Wilmington, 

3 

3 

1,133 

Total, 

477 

123 

42 

111  1 

654 

204,218 

90 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ARGO. 

We  have  received  from  Capl.  Corliss,  of  the  Argo,  j 
the  following  entertaining  letter,  which  give*  an  ac-  : 
curate  account  of  “the  attack  on  the  Argo,”  the  no- 
lice  of  which  in  the  New  York  papers,  we  explained 
a few  days  since:  [Boston  Adv. 

Boston , Oct.  2\,  1843. 

Sin:  I last  evening  noticed  an  account  of  an  attack 
on  the  ship  Argo,  then  under  my  command,  in  the 
River  Hoogly;  [which  account  was  copied  from  N. 
York  p ipers,  furnished  them  by  Captain  French,  of 
ship  Moslem;)  and  although  the  account  in  some  res- 
pects is  true,  yet  l deem  it  proper  to  furnish  you 
with  a more  detailed  account  of  the  particulars, 
which  you  will  please  publish. 

On  the  16th  May  last,  at  10,  A.  M.,  while  at  an- 
chor at  Culpee,  a swarm  of  bees  came  on  board,  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  flying  about  the  decks 
for  some  time,  the  queen  bee  lodged  on  the  hunt  of 
the  mainsail,  which  was  furled,  and  the  whole  flock 
immediately  followed.  It  became  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge the  invaders,  as  the  mainsail  was  likely  to  be 
wanted  that  night.  The  steamer  (soon  after  they 
came  on  board)  took  the  ship  in  tow,  and  at  5,  P.  M. 
we  anchored  in  Thronhill’s  Channel,  and  discharged 
the  steamer,  with  the  bees  still  hanging  on  the  sail  — 
Being  extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  live  slock, 
while  the  ship  was  anchored,  a man  was  sent  up  in 
the  top  for  the  purpose  of  beating  them  off:  and  he 
succeeded  with  the  aid  of  a rope,  in  dislodging  a part 
of  them.  After  flying  about  for  some  time,  to  the 


great  annoyance  of  the  ship’s  company  and  pilot, 
they  finally  regained  their  former  position  on  the  sail. 
By  this  time  there  was  no  one  who  felt  Very  desirous 
of  disturbing  them  again:  but  they  ii ad  to  be  re- 
moved. A proposal  was  made  to  the  crew  for  a vol- 
unteer hardy  enough  to  go  up  on  the  yard,  and  drop 
the  hunt  of  the  sail,  but  they  all  hesitating,  and  still 
smarting  from  the  stings  they  had  already  received, 
and  not  wishing  to  order  a man  to  go  into  a “hornet’s 
nest,”  I went  up  on  the  yard,  and  carefully  removing 
the  bunt  gasket,  dropped  the  sail.  Immediately  they 
scattered  in  every  direction,  covering  the  decks  and 
rigging,  and  in  fact  every  part  of  the  ship.  I was 
completely  surrounded  by  them  while  coming  down 
the  rigging,  and  very  badly  stung  in  my  neck  and 
face;  and  these  are  probably  the  wounds  alluded  to  in 
Captain  French’s  report.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  more  than  an  hour,  the  bees  having  entire 
possession  of  the  deck,  when  the  queen  bee  took  up 
her  residence  under  the  main  top,  when  the  whole 
flock  again  followed,  attaching  one  to  another,  and 
hanging  down  in  a solid  mass.  By  this  time  ‘dis- 
cretion seemed  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor,”  and  it 
was  decided  to  let  them  remain.  They  continued  in 
this  way,  day  after  day,  parfectly  harmless,  so  long  as 
they  were  undisturbed,  the  crew  passing  up  and  down 
the  rigging,  without  annoyance.  Having  strong  winds 
and  continual  reefing,  the  running  rigging  that  passed 
down  near  them  jarred  them  off  gradually,  and  they 
were  blown  away;  till  on  the  8lh  day  from  the  time 
they  carne  on  board  the  last  of  them  took  leave  of 
the’ship — being  then  6 days  from  Sand  Heads,  and 
in  the  latitude  of  about  13  deg.  north. 

I am  entirely  at  a loss  to  know  by  what  means  the 
account  of  an  attack  on  the  Argo  should  have  been 
circulated  at  Calcutta  and  brought  to  this  country  by 
another  ship;  for  if  such  had  been  the  case,  I should 
have  reported  it  on  my  arrival,  and  not  left  it  for  any 
one  else.  Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  F.  CORLISS. 

IMMENSE  TELESCOPE. 

The  New  York  True  Sun  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a telescope  now  in  course  of  construction: 

“The  End  of  Rosse  is  a genllemeu  greatly  addict- 
ed to  science,  and  Lis  seat  in  King’s  county,  Ireland, 
about  87  miles  from  Dublin,  is  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tive operations.  On  the  lawn  adjacent  to  the  castle 
there  is  now  standing  a reflecting  telescope  with  a 
speculum  of  three  feet  diameter,  and  a focal  distance 
of  twenty-seven  feet.  It  was  constructed  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  and  ever  since  he  tiasbeen  attempting 
one  on  a larger  scale.  The  first  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  was,  that  the  only  proper  metals  for  a 
speculum  are  copper  and  tin,  and  he  fixed  the  pro- 
portions thus — copper  58.9  to  126.4  tin.  Of  these  he 
melted  three  tons  in  three  large  cast-iron  crucibles. 
The  plans  of  his  furnaces  and  mode  of  heating  were 
all  new.  Each  crucible  was  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  of  nineteen  hours,  when  it  was  lifted  from  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a powerful  crane.  After  the 
metal  was  cast  into  the  mould,  which  was  made  of 
bands  of  hoop  iron,  edge  upwards,  it  was  drawn  by 
a capstan  into  a heated  oven  and  built  in;  where 
it  remained  for  sixteen  weeks. 

“After  it  was  perfectly  annealed,  the  greatest  work 
of  all  was  to  grind  its  surface  into  the  parabolic 
curve.  This  curve  is  one  which  has  been  found  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  the  telescopic  speculum,  be- 
cause it  reflects  more  of  the  incident  rays  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  focus  than  any  other  kind.  Lord  Rosse, 
by  a very  ingenious  contrivance  and  the  aid  of  a steam 
engine,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  also,  after 
an  incessant  polishing  for  six  weeks. 

‘,The  tube  into  which  this  speculum  is  to  be  fitted 
is  52  feet  long,  with' a diameter  of  7 feet.  The  whole 
will  be  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be  moved  easily  by 
one  man.  The  power  of  the  instrument  will  be  such 
that  an  object  of  the  size  of  a house  will  be  distinct- 
ly visible  in  the  moon.  The  building  in  which  it  is  to 
be  placed  is  already  nearly  completed,  and  we  now 
look  forth  to  some  splendid  discoveries  in  astronomy.” 

GSSUSSLAL  BEaTOAND. 

A dinner  given  to  General  Bertrand  on  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  by 
the  French  residents  of  that  city,  is  said  to  have  been 
a splendid  affair.  The  room  was  brilliantly  deco- 
rated, and  the  tables  loaded  with  the  richest  viands 
and  fruits  of  the  season.  Three  tables,  the  entire 
length  of  the  dining  saloon  of  the  Astor  House,  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  company,  so 
great  was  the  crowd.  Mr.  Badad  presided;  and  a 
great  many  distinguished  people  were  present  as  in- 
vited guests.  The  toasts  were  mostly  given  in  French, 
and  the  speeches  were  in  the  same  language.  Gen. 
Bertrand  spoke  briefly  in  reply  to  a complimentary 
sentiment,  and  remarks  were  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Com.  Stewart,  Chas,  King,  Philip  Hone,,  Alderman 
Dodge,  &c.  The  occasion  passed  off  mosUpleasanlly. 


GEN.  DUFF 'GREEN’S  MISSION. 

The  reference  to  John  Q.  Adams,  in  Duff  Green’s 
communication  to  the  Boston  Post,  inserted  in  this 
Register  of  page  123,  has  induced  that  gentleman  to 
notice  the  article.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  at 
Dedham,  to  his  constituents  last  week,  he  adverted 
at  considerable  length  to  Green’s  mission.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  report  of  his  remarks  on  that  topic  we 
find  in  the  JVetu  York  American. 

“I  have  here  a letter  published  in  the  Morning  Post 
from  a man  by  the  name  of  Duff  Green,  and  I will  now 
read  it,  partly,  because  I am  concerned  in  it,  and  I 
wish  to  show  you  that  I am  not,  as  represented,  a 
conspirator.  1 wished  to  address  you  here,  not  as  one 
of  a political  party,  nor  to  speak  to  men  of  only  that 
party,  but  to  address  all  my  constituents  of  every 
creed;  but  in  reading  you  this  letter,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  Morning  Post,  1 must  speak  of  the  senti- 
ments of  one  portion  of  what  is  called  the  democracy 
of  the  north. 

I had  thought  that  the  demqcracy  of  the  south  were 
opposed  to  this;  that  they  would  to  a man  repudiate 
the  idea  of  annexing  Texas,  with  all  its  slaves  and 
all  its  slavery,  to  this  union.  I have  spoken  with 
many  who  disclaim  it.  Now  this  Duff  Green  has 
been  for  some  months  a sort  of  informal  negotiator 
at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
charged  as  being  the  ambassador  of  slavery  at  that 
court,  and  I do  not  understand  him  to  deny  it.  He 
has  been  visiting  Queen  Victoria  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  trying  to  convince  them  of  one  thing  and  another, 
and  among  them  that  1 could  not  abolish  slavery  or 
dissolve  the  union. 

In  this  letter,  you  will  perceive  that  I am  dubbed, 
— as  kings  and  queens  used  to  dub  knights,  am  I dub- 
bed— a conspirator.  In  another  place  he  called  me 
a venerable,  but  deluded  old  man.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a toast  once  given  in  my  honor  in  Virginia, 
to  this  effect:  “John  Quincy  Adams — once  a man, 
twice  a child,  and  now  a demon!” 

When  I first  read  this,  I laughed  as  heartily  as  you 
do  now,  and  I will  tell  you  what  I laughed  at.  It  was 
the  logic  of  that  toast — the  logic  of  human  nature. — 
First  a man,  then  a child,  then  a demon.  Now  I 
have  supposed  that  when  a man  has  reached  his  se- 
cond childhood,  there  is  no  responsibility  in  becom- 
ing a demon.  So  with  general  Duff  Green.  1 am  first 
a venerable  but  deluded  man,  and  then  a conspirator. 

[Mr,  Adams  here  proceeded  to  comment  further 
upon  this  letter  with  exceeding  force  and  sarcasm. — 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  him  in  these  remarks 
nor  to.  exhibit  the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  dis- 
sected the  letter.  The  gist  of  his  remarks  was,  how- 
ever, to  show  the  design  of  the  south  to  fasten  Texas 
and  Texan  slavery  on  this  country.  The  remarks 
upon  himself  he  referred  to  with  great  humor.  He 
proceeded.] 

I did  intend  to  have  someihing  to  say  about  banks, 
though  I consider  that  obsolete;  and  also  about  the 
revenue,  public  improvements,  protection,  and  fo- 
reign relations — all  of  which  would  be  subjects  at  the 
coming  session.  But  I have  not  time— mor,  in  fact, 
is  it  necessary. 

I wish  you  particularly  to  understand  that  this  sla- 
very, and  more  particularly  this  slave  representation, 
is  the  root  of  all  your  political  evils.  Your  revenue, 
protection,  foreign  relations,  public  improvement,  are 
all  bound  up  in  this.  Every  question  that  is  brought 
before  congress  is  considered  in  reference  to  its  bear- 
ing on  slavery. 

There  is  one  thing,  however, ‘of  which  I will  speak. 
It  is  tlie  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  armed  occupa- 
tion of  Florida.”  It  passed  at  the  time  when  the 
Florida  war  was  over,  and  by  its  provisions  granted  to 
every  one  who  would  settle  there,  a large  amount  of 
land— your  land — without  payment.  Its  object  was 
to  create  another  slave  state,  still  further  to  bear 
down  the  north — to  give  still  greater  strength  to  the 
representation  of  slavery  in  the  union. 

It  is  well  known  that  I have  declared,  time  after 
time,  that  I would  not  vote  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  even  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause I do  not  wish  to  do  it  until  it  can  be  done 
without  injustice  lo  individuals.  But  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  soon  as 
it  m3y  properly  be  done,  no  man  has  been  a stronger 
advocate^  than  I. 

Mr.  A’damshere  read  certain  resolutions  proposed 
by  him  on  the  1st  February,  1829,  on  the  petition  of 
John  Jay  and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  on  a motion  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Cambre- 
leng.  From  these  resolutions  it  appeared  that  he  had 
made  two  propositions — one  was  that  slavery  should 
cease  in  the  United  States  altogethar  after  a certain 
day.  Another  was  that  a person  bora  after  a time 
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now  fast  approaching,  should  be  born  free.  Upon 
this  document  he  commented  atsome  length. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  conclusion,  took  leave  of  his  hearers. 
With  the  dawn  of  the  nest  day  he  was  to  leave  home 
in  their  service — he  was  going  to  Cincinnati  to  lay 
the  foundation  stone  of  an  observatory.  if  any  one 
asked  what  that  had  to  do  with  their  service,  he  re- 
ferred them  to  the  constitution  of  the  Massachusetts 
bay,  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  free 
governments  to  promote  all  good  learning  and  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  useful  arts  and  sciences.  There 
was  the  solemn  decision  of  their  fathers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  considered  it  a tacit  and  standing  instruc- 
tion from  them  to  him  as  their  representative  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  further  that  object.  This  part  of 
his  address  which  was  beautiful  and  impressive  was 
read  from  a paper,  and  my  pen  would  do  but  little 
justice  to  his  language.  He. concluded,  with  express- 
ing the  hope,  that  when  in  future  times,  their  sons 
should  stand  beneath  that  structure,  in  the  pride  of 
its  ancient  usefulness,  they  would  remember  that  he 
had  been  present  at  its  commencement,  and  had  car- 
ried with  him  in  his  journey  the  approbation  of  their 
fathers. 


TARIFF  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


The  following  extract  from  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  16th  Sept,  a leading  organ  of  the  op- 
position papers,  affords  proof  beyond  equivocation, 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  present  system  towards  pro- 
curing for  the  United  States  that  reciprocity  of  trade, 
which  we  sued  for  for  years  and  years  by  submitting 
to  a disastrous  course  of  opening  wide  our  own  ports, 
at  the  same  time  that  other  powers  kept  theirs  closed 
or  heavily  restricted  to  almost  every  thing  we  had  to 
spare  wherewith  to  pay  for  what  they  sent  us.  Our 
true  course  is  obvious  from  those  admitted  results. 
Reciprocity  or  self-protection,  and  po  dependence  what- 
ever upon  foreign  favors,  which  we  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  it  their  interest  to  accord  to  us.  Let 
them  come  up  fairly  to  the  amount  of  the  free  trade 
we  accorded  to  them  and  then  we  will  go  step  by  step 
a3  far  as  they  who  go  the  farthest — but  no  more  hum- 
bug of  free  trade  all  on  one  side— -to  starve  our  labor- 
ers— ruin  our  manufacturers — depress  our  agricultu- 
rists— and  bankrupt  our  merchants,  by  attempting  to 
sustain  so  unequal  a trade  as  we  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  last  dozen  years  till  our  wide  spread 
ruin  visited  every  avenue  of  the  union  and  left  us 
without  either  capital  or  credit.  An  American  ta- 
riff, coming  in  aid  of  American  energies,  has  alrea- 
dy turned  the  tide.  Let  us  stand  by  and  sustain 
the  policy  that  is  working  wonders  toward  our 
relief.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says: 

“The  dangers  to  which  our  trade  is  exposed  by 
the  growing  manufacturing  system  of  the  U.  States 
are  yet  far  from  having  reached  their  climax.  The 
progress  already  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  furnishing  the  market  there  with  ari  indepen- 
dent supply  cf  manufactured  articles,  although  se- 
rious, is  not  yet  wholly  decisive  against  us.  As  yet, 
the  American  has  only  successfully  completed  with 
us  in  one  article — that  cf  the  coarser  cottons.  The 
transatlantic  manufacturer  now  enjoys  an  almost  un- 
disturbed monopoly  of  the  a- bole  American  market 
in  this  article.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  The 
loss  of  the  United  States  as  a market  lor  our  courser 
fabrics  i3  a serious  blow,  inasmuch  as  it  inculcates  a 
fatal  lesson  for  us,  in  teaching  the  Americans  the 
possibility  of  speedily  possessing  a self-dependent 
market.  But  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  America 
does  not  confine  himself  to  his  home  market.  The 
sources  whence  he  supplies  it  are  too  prolific  for  the 
demand.  We  now  meet  him  in  other  markets  where 
we  were  formerly  in  the  undisputed  ascendant,  and 
the  late  experience  of  most  of  the  British  dealers 
with  Bruzil  will  testify  how  formidable  a competitor 
he  has  already  become  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco. 

The  quantity  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics  now  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  is  almost  incredible. 
This  may  be  more  properly  appreciated  when  we 
consider  the  amount  of  raw  material  which  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  New  England  annually  consumes.  Had 
this  not  been  very  great  he  could  not  have  persuaded, 
as  he  did,  the  southern  planter  to  give  in  an  almost 
unqualified  adherence  to  the  tariff  recently  adopted 
by  the  American  congress.  The  prospects  then  held 
out  to  the  cotton  grower  were  sufficient  to  decoy  him 
for  a time  from  jhs  line  of  his  own  interests,  based 
as  these  prospects  were  upon  the  extensive  demands 
which  the  north  was  already  making  upon  the  south 
for  the  staple  productions  of  its  soil. 

Since  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  tariff 
bill,  which  prevented  the  threatened  dissolution  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  states,  the  progress 


of  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase.  The  resources,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  success  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lowell  are  al- 
ready well  known.  They  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  triumph  already  achieved  over  us.  They  are  bent 
upon  rivalling  us  in  every  branch  of  our  industry. 
Their  success  in  coarse  cottons  gives  them  every 
reason  to  hope  that  a similar  result  will  by-and-by 
attend  their  attempts  in  the  fine  fabrics.  The  price 
of  our  finer  cottons,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  impolitic 
duty  still  suffered  to  limit  our  transactions  with  Ame- 
rica in  the  raw  material,  is  an  additional  incentive  to 
exertion.  As  yet  the  American  ioom  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  superseding  the  finer  productions  of  the 
English  factory,  but  let  us  remember  that  in  the  Ame- 
rican character  there  is  a vast  fund  of  energetic  re- 
source, which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  market  immediately  around  him,  may 
enable  him,  before  we  are  well  aware  of  his  pro- 
gress, to  exclude  our  cottons  wholly  from  his  mar- 
ket, as  completely  as  he  has  already  excluded  a por- 
tion of  them. 

In  competing  for  the  American  market  with  the 
transatlantic  manufacturer,  the  English  manufactur- 
er labors  under  many  disadvantages.  Some  of  these 
are  necessarily  incident  to  his  position.  But  there 
are  others  which  spring  entirely  from  erroneous  leg- 
islation. The  tax  on  raw  cotton  is  one  of  the  most 
I impolitic  features  which  yet  characterize  our  com- 
mercial code.  Enhancing  to  an  unnecessary  extent 
the  price  of  cur  productions,  it  sends  them  to  the 
American  market  under  every  disadvantage — in- 
creased as  that  price  already  is  by  transport  dues  and 
tariff  exactions.  Opposed  to  these  disadvantages  are 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  imperfect  machinery 
in  the  United  States.  The  latter,  under  the  encour- 
agement afforded  by  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on 
our  intercourse  with  the  Americans,  is  daily  improv- 
ing in  character  and  capability;  and  as  fast  33  It  im- 
proves, the  cost  of  production  will  necessarily  fall. — 
When  we  consider,  in  connexion  with  this  necessarily 
gradual  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  American  manufacturer  enjoys  in 
the  inexhaustible  water-power  with  which  he  is  sup- 
plied by  a thousand  streams,  we  see  at  once  the  mag- 
nitude of  lii c danger  we  incur  by  adding  one  induce- 
ment more  to  drive  him  into  a competition  with  us 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics,  which  cir- 
cumstances might  render  successful  more  speedily 
than  we  may  now  anticipate. 

The  activity  of  the  New  England  manufacturer  is 
as  great  as  the  wants  of  his  countrymen  are  diversi- 
fied. In  Loweil  alone  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton 
annually  manufactured  is  70,000,000  and  upwards, 
consuming  no  less  than  56,940  bales  of  raw  cotton. — 
But,  besides  this,  he  has  embarked  vigorously  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens,  and  now  supplies  the  home 
market  with  very  fair  specimens  of  broadcloth,  car- 
peting, rugs,  &c.  This  is  the  focus  of  New  England 
manufacture.  Eleven  active  and  enterprising  corpo- 
rations, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  are  here  daily  striving  to  under- 
mine tiie  market  of  the  English  capitalist;  and  such  is 
the  impetus  which  this  branch  of  industry  has  receiv- 
ed in  the  United  States,  from  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  the  New  Englander, 
that  the  agricultural  west  is  beginning  to  imitate  its 
sisterhood  of  rocky  states  by  embarking  in  a system 
of  manufactures.  Throughout  the  whole  of  western 
New  York— the  granary  of  the  state — “Lockport 
factory,”  producing  a coarse  cotton  fabric,  has  the 
monopoly  of  its  rising  market;  and  an  immense  quan- 
tily  of  it  is  annually  smuggled  into  Canada.  At  the 
very  outlet  of  the  richest  agricultural  valiey  in  the 
state — the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  and  close  to  Lake 
Ontario — stands  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  has 
risen  like  “an  exhalation”  from  the  wilderness.  In 
1811  the  site  of  this  now  thriving  city  was  occupied 
by  one  solitary  log  hut.  It  now  contains  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  30.000  industrious  artisans,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  of  cottons,  of  broadcloths, 
of  edge  tools,  and  cutlery  of  all  descriptions,  and  of 
every  kind  of  machinery.  But  a few  years  ago,  and 
its  industry  was  entirely  confined  to  the  manufacture 
of  flour;  but  it  now  finds  it  profitable  to  change  its 
flour  mills  into  factories  for  woollens  and  cottons. — 
This  has  already  been  done  in  several  instances,  in 
addition  to  the  factories  which  are  being  built  there. 
This  marks  fully  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  Ame- 
rican mind.  Their  wheat  and  flour  trade  they  begin 
to  believe  is  to  remain  for  ever  a domestic  one.  They 
had  prepared  themselves  for  the  supply  of  a foreign 
market.  They  are  now  converting  their  preparations 
to  other  purposes— a process  unpleasantly  significant 
to  the  English  capitalist. 

But,  after  all,  the  American  manufacturing  system 
has  hitherto  been  driven  onward  by  circumstances. 
Necessity  impelled  the  Americans  to  manufacture — 
a necessity  to  which  we  ourselves  gave  rise.  We 
persevere  in  so  doing,  but  there  is  yet  time  for  se- 


rious consideration,  for  wise  and  prudent  action.  If 
our  trade  were  free  with  her,  America  i3  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a condition  to  offer  us  a most  profitable  ex- 
change. She  is  abundant  in  every  species  of  grain, 
but— considering  the  vast  extent  of  tier  wants — defi- 
cient in  goods.  England  has  her  stores  crammed 
with  the  wares  by  which  those  wants  might  be  sup- 
plied. Whither  will  she  send  them? 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 


For  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

Extracted  from  a recent  work  of  Mr.  Moreau 

Christophe,  inspector  general  of  the  prisons 

of  France. 

“We  shall  now  give  a rapid  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  system  in  both  worlds;  this  American 
system,  which  my  .readers  may  recollect,  was,  some 
few  years  since  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  threat- 
ened with  a continental  blockade. 

Its  progress  in  America,  will  best  be  seen  by  the 
following  list  of  prisons  designed  and  erected  by 
Mr.  Haviland,  of  Philadelphia,  the  original  architect 
of  the  system. 

(In  1790,  the  first  cells  on  this  system  were  erect- 
ed, in  the  old  Philadelphia  prison,  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Prison  Society.) 

In  1821,  the  Philadelphia  penitentiary  for  900 
convicts  was  commenced. 

In  1833,  the  Pittsburg  Penitentiary  was  recon- 
structed for  236  prisoners. 

In  1833,  Alegheny  county,  Pa.,  erected  a prison  of 
40  cells  at  Alegheny. 

In  1834  the  state  of  New  Jersey  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, and  erected  the  Trenton  penitentiary  of  300  cells. 

In  1834,  Rhode  Island  also  adopted  the  system,  and 
the  Providence  penitentiary  was  constructed  of  100 
cells. 

In  1834,  made  designs  for  the  English  commission- 
ers, which  have  since  been  adopted  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

In  1835,  made  designs  for  the  Prussian  commission- 
ers, on  which  they  are  at  present  constructing  4 iargs 
prisons. 

In  1835,  the  halls  of  justice  or  heiuse  of  detention 
at  New  York,  was  erected  on  this  system,  for  188 
untried  prisoners. 

In  1836,  furnished  designs  to  the  French  commis- 
sioners. 

In  1836  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  erected  a pri- 
son of  40  cells  at  Newark. 

In  1836,  made  designs  for  the  Canadian  commis- 
sioners. 

In  1838,  the  stale  of  Arkansas  adopted  the  sy  stem, 
and  commenced  a penitentiary  of  300  cells. 

In  1839,  made  designs  for  the  Russian  ambassador. 

In  1841,  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  erected  a prison  of 
40  cells  at  Harrisburg. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  two  coun- 
ty prisons  erected  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wallers,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Indeed  since  1S42,  there  has  not  been  a prison  con- 
structed in  America  on  any  other  plan. 

Great  Britain.  This  governmeritsent  in  1834,  com- 
missioners to  examine  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States  who,  on  their  return  reported  to  parliament, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  greatly  superior  to 
any  other,  since  which  it  has  been  adopted  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom;  and  a model  prison  of  520 
cells  (on  the  plan  of  that  at  Philadelphia,)  was  erect- 
ed at  Pentonville  near  London,  and  lias  been  in  ope- 
ration since  November,  1842,  besides  which,  county 
prisons  have  been  erected  at  the  following  places;  at 
Pelersborough  of  50  celis,  Scarborough  20,  Hereford 
100,  Bath  200,  Usk  250,  Reading,  Stratford,  and 
Northampton  each  of  300,  Perth  420,  and  Wakefield 
700,  and  others  are  erecting  at  the  following  places, 
Bridgewater,  Ely,  Wisbearh,  Bambury,  and  Lincoln 
of  50  each,  Leicester  200,  Leeds  300,  and  Liverpool 
1,100. 

In  Scotland,  besides  one  at  Glasgow,  and  another 
at  Ayr,  already  conducted  on  this  system,  they  are 
about  remodelling  all  the  others. 

Germany.  Germany  has  a decided  tendency  to- 
wards this  system,  but  in  this  as  in  all  other  reforms, 
she  temporises,  studies,  and  demands  the  experience 
of  other  nations. 

Prussia.  Prussia,  however,  has  taken  very  decid- 
ed steps  in  the  adoption  of  the  system,  after  having 
in  1835,  sent  Dr.  Julius  to  the  United  States  to  study 
the  Pennsylvania  discipline.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  sent  again  in  the  commencement  of  1842 
three  commissioners  (Dr.  Julius,  inspector  general  of 
the  prisons  of  Prussia,  Mr.  Grabowsky,  warden  of 
the  Berlin  prison,  and  Mr.  Busse,  architect)  to  Lon- 
don, to  examine  the  Pentonville  prison,  which  he  had 
himself  visited;  all  three  were  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  system,  and  inconsequence  of  their  report,  the 
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king  bv  i cabinet  order  of  March,  1842,  ordered  that 
4 prisons  of  5'10  cells  ea  :h,  shall  be  i.n mediately 
constricted  in  his  states  on  this  system;  (the  one  at 
Berlin  is  already  commenced  i I ) And  all  the  houses 
of  detention  [Maison  d’Arrel]  shall  henceforth  be 
built  on  this  plan.  This  decision  is  destined  to  have 
great  infl  uence  with  the  other  states  in  Germany,  par- 
ticularly through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ‘Journal 
des  Prisons,’  which  is  published  quarterly  at  Berlin, 
in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  discipline. 

Duchy  of  Nassau.  This  system  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  in  operation  in  the  prison  of  Eberbaoh  in 
this  Duchy,  where  it  has  produced  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  with  regard  to  morals,  health,  expense, 
and  labor. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Beden.  Is  at  present  constructing 
a prison  of  40t)  cells  on  this  system,  it  having  been 
already  successfully  tried  here  in  the  prison  at 
Bruchsal. 

Frankfort  on  tin  M tine.  Is  also  constructing  a 
prison  on  this  pi  m.  Dr.  Georges  Barentrapp,  hav- 
ing induced  the  senate  to  adopt  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem for  the  new  prison  of  this  city. 

Hamburg.  The  senate  of  Hamburg  sent  some 
time  since  an  architect,  Mr.  Hudt  water  to  London, 
to  study  the  construction  of  the  Pentonville  prison, 
and  are  about  erecting  one  on  this  system. 

Holland.  In  Holland,  a circular  from  the  minister 
of  the  Interior,  rscom, mends  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  Ihe  adoption  of  this  system  in  all  the 
houses  of  detention  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  a preliminary  to  its  adoption  in  the  state  prisons. 

Belgium.  Here  at  Ghent,  the  very  prison  in  which 
the  Auburn  or  sile  it  Discipline  had  iis  origin,  there 
lias  been  for  several  years  in  successful  operation,  a 
block  of  cells  on  this  system,  called  the  Philadelphia 
quarter. 

Switzerland.  Am!  at  Geneva,  where  they  have  so 
long  boasted  of  having  the  most  perfect  silent  prison 
in  the  world,  they  are  at  present  constructing  a house 
of  detention  of  120  cells,  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 

The  Canton  of  Vaud  has  gone  much  farther,  and 
adopted  this  system  in  all  her  prisons,  district  as  well 
as  central. 

Sweden.  In  Sweden,  seven  large  prisons  are  in 
progress  of  coasts  notion  on  this  system,  one  at  Stock 
holm,  and  one  in  each  provincial  capital.  And  the 
Prince  Royal,  Oscar  of  Sweden,  has  written  a very 
able  work  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

JWnoay.  A commission  appointed  in  Norway  for 
the  examination  of  this  subject,  have  reported  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  Philadelphia  discipline. 

Poland.  In  1835,  Poland  commenced  the  erection 
of  a house  of  detention  on  this  system,  of  380  cells, 
which  has  since  been  in  successful  operation,  and  she 
is  now  about  adopting  it  in  her  other  prisons. 

Spain.  The  government  of  Spain,  commenced 
building  some  years  since,  a prison  on  this  system  at 
Madrid,  but  the  continued  wars  of  this  unhappy 
country  have  stopped  the  work. 

Denmark.  Is  as  yet  undecided,  though  the  majori- 
ty of  a commission  lately  aopointed  to  examine  the 
subject,  reported  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

Russia.  This  Pennsylvanian  impulse  (impulsion 
Pennsylvanienne)  is  acbngeven  in  Russia;  at  least  an 
eminent  person  from  St.  Petersburg,  visited  Paris  last 
year,  on  his  way  to  examine  the  principal  prisons  of 
France,  England,  and  America.  ‘ (The  Russian  Am- 
bassador obtained  m 183;),  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, designs  from  Mr.  Haviland)  H. 

France.  Having  reached  France,  this  reform  takes 
the  character  of  this  great  people.  Here  nothing  is 
left  to  chance,  nothing  is  precipitate^  nothing  shows 
want  of  reflection  or  infatuation.  Here  the  reform 
ptoceeds  with  a peaceful,  measured,  but  sure  step; 
because  at  each  step  that  it  proceeds,  the  ground  is 
first  examined,  and  experience  and  study  are  its 
guides. 

It  is  now  thirteen  years,  that  the  government  has 
been  occupied  with  this  subject;  during  which  not  only 
all  the  prisons  within  the  kingdom  have  been  most  mi- 
nutely examined,  but  commissioners  have  been  sent 
to  examine  those  of  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  amongst  these  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De 
Tocqucvijle,  in  1831,  and  Messrs.  Demetzand  Blouet, 
in  1836,  were  sent  to  the  United  Slates.  All  these 
gentlemen  reported  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem. All  the  documents  thus  collected  have  led  the 
government  to  the  inevitable  and  logical  conclusion, 
that  the  only  system  that  France  should  adopt  is,  the 
French  system  of  separate  confinement.  This  sys- 
tem is  first  to  go  into  operation  in  the  houses  of  de- 
tention, and  afterwards  in  ail  the  other  prisons.  With 
a view  to  which,  houses  of  detention  arc  at  present 
constructing  at  Guingamp,  Tours,  Carcassonne, 
Montpellier,  Saint  Quentin,  Saint  Pons,  Rochelle, 
Bordeaux,  and  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  system  has  been  for  near  three 
years  in  successful  operation,  in  the  Juvenile  peniten- 
tiary of  La  Roquette  at  Paris,  the  officers  of  which 


unanimously  repirt,  that  the  children  are  in  better 
health,  work  better,  learn  better,  and  conduct  them- 
selves much  better  than  when  together. 

It  is  amusing,  to  observe  in  reading  the  above,  thal 
Frenchmen  whose  opposition  to  this  system,  has  been 
greater  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  people,  and 
who  have  refused  it  all  trial  until  within  the  last  three 
years,  are  now  desirous  of  calling  it  the  French  sys- 
tem. Their  application  of  it  to  minors  is,  however 
(though  not  new,)  very  interesting. 

TRANSLATOR. 


THE  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 


The  exhibition  at  Niblo’s,  N.  York,  which  closed 
on  the  27th  ult,  was  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  any 
yet  displayed  by  that  excellent  institution.  We  have 
had  glowing  accounts  of  it  from  gentlemen  who  went 
on  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  that  and  the 
like  exhibit  of  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia. 
The  rooms  and  grounds  of  both  were  substantially  de- 
corated by  specimensof  our  country  and  our  coun- 
trymen. of  their  products,  their  industry,  and  their 
ingenuity,  which  no  one  could  look  upon,  and  exam- 
ine, without  leaving  the  spot  with  a profound  sense 
of  the  perfect  Indepevdentce  which  this  country  has 
it  in  her  power  to  achieve  for  her  people,  ifshe  will 
but  adhere  steadily  to  the  course  which  we  are  now 
steering. — Without  being  able  as  yet  to  systematize 
anything  like  a satisfactory  account  of  those  exhibi- 
tions, into  the  space  which  our  columns  admit,  for  they 
havo, filled  column  after  column  of  the  large  daily 
papers,  for  over  a week, — we  make  a few  extracts 
from  the  prominent  items. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  throughout  the  exhibi- 
tion by  admiring  thousands. 

The  Tribune  furnishes  a brief  compendium  of  arti- 
cles exhibited,  from  which  we  have  room  only  for  the 
following  extract: 

“The  first  articles  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
visiter  on  his  entrance,  are  the  wagons,  sleighs,  boats, 
stoves,  and  kitchen  ranges.  The  ranges  of  Mr. 
Pierce  are  No.  1 on  the  catalogue,  and  from  actual 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  range,  we  can  only  say 
that  if  any  of  the  others  are  as  good  as  Mr.  Pierce’s, 
no  one  will  find  fault  with  them 

The  specimens  of  cloths,  saltinets,  eassimeres,  and 
shirtings,  and  printed  muslins,  are  so  creditable  to  our 
manufacturers  that  we  regret  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out a minute  description  of  them;  but  for  the  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  inviting  to  this  de- 
partment the  particular  attention  of  our  dry  goods 
jobbers  and  importers;  and  if  there  are  any  foreign 
manufacturers  in  the  city,  they  might  obtain  a valu- 
able hint  perhaps,  by  making  a slight  investigation  of 
patterns,  fabrics,  and  colors. 

The  exhibition  of  articles  in  the  line  of  lamps, 
candelabras,  cut  glass,  &c.  is  rich  and  beautiful  be- 
yond anything  which  has  ever  before  been  exhibited 
of  American  manufacture.  Those  of  Couthouy  & 
Nevefis  are  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  English  or 
French  articles  in  the  same  line  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk  are 
certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  every  person  inte- 
rested in  the  commerce  and  in  the  staples  of  our 
country.  Mr:  Gill  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  is  now 
exhibiting,  and  has  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail , of 
his  own  manufacture,  almost  every  thing  in  the  silk 
line  from  the  sewings  up  to  silk  velvet.  Pie  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  about  five  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  employs  from  50  to  60  persons  in  the 
business.  He  feeds  his  worms  on  the  Morus  Multi- 
caulis  and  White  Mulberry,  and  besides  what  he 
raises  himself,  he  purchases  all  the  Cocoons  he  can 
procure  in  his  neighborhood,  for  which  he  pays  from 
$3  to  $4  per  bushel.  He  will  turn  out  from  $10  to 
§20,000  worth  of  silk  this  year,  fl  imothy  Smith  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  has  a beautiful  piece  of  silk  spe- 
cially made  by  bis  consort  Ruth  for  dresses  for  Q la- 
ker  ladies.  He  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  about  30 
yards.  The  quality  is  certainly  equal  to  the  best 
Italian. 

Rust’s  improved  oil  or  lard  lamp,  with  spring  heat- 
ers. is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  visiters. 

Hunt’s  machine  for  introducing  screw  rivets  into 
boot  and  shoe  soles  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  arti- 
cles at  the  fair,  and  attracts  universal  attention. 

Andrews’s  patent  combination  lock,  from  the  Ame- 
rican Bank  Lock  Company,  W.  R.  Wadsworth,  agent, 
attracts  notice  from  the  circumstance  of  §500  being 
offered  to  any  one  who  will  open  the  chest,  the  regu- 
lar key  being  furnished  them.  We  understand  that 
Day,  the  locksmith  in  Broadway,  willopen  it,  or  at- 
tempt to  do  it,  some  day  this  week,  with  a key  which 
he  will  fit  himself. 

Robie’s  rotary  steam  engine  is  the  subject  of  spe- 
I cial  interest  amongengineers  and  mechanics.  Thous- 


ands of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  England  and 
in  '.lie  United  Stales  to  perfect  a rotary  engine,  but 
hitherto  the  experiments  have  always  failed.  Mr. 
Robie,  we  understand,  belongs  to  Binghampton  in 
this  state,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  has 
been  successful  in  his  machine. 

There  are  a number  of  specimens  of  Daguerro- 
type  Likenesses.  Wc  noticed  a beautiful  one  of 
V an  Loan’s,  a man  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  which 
we  recognized  as  most  accurate  and  natural.” 

[We  must  break  off — for  want  of  room.] 

The  same,  paper  furnishes  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  sixth  day  of  the  annual  fair  of  the  Ame- 
rican institule — ploughing  match  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey. 

“ l he  exhibition  came  off  at  Paterson  Monday  af- 
ternoon, as  announced  in  the  morning  papers.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Jersey  City  Ferry  Paterson  rail 
road,  with  characteristic  liberality,  tendered  to  the 
American  Institute  the  privilege  of  their  boats  and 
locomotives  on  this  occasion.  At  about  fifteen  min- 
utes before  ten  a large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  accompanied  by  the  excellent  bands  of 
music  fiom  Governor’s  Island  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina severity-four,  left  Jersey  City  and  arrived  at  Pa- 
terson at  eleven.  Forming  a procession  they  moved 
through  the  main  street  to  the  Passaic  house,  and  from 
thence,  after  a short  delay,  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bur- 
hants,  a good  long  N.  Jersey  mile  from  town,  where 
the  exhibition  came  off. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  officers  of 
the  day: 

President — .General  Jeremiah  Johnson,  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Vice  Presiden ls:— Philip  Schuyler  of  this  city,  Wm. 
Cundell  of  Paters.on,  and  eleven  others. 

Secretaries — Hon.  Henry  Meigsof  N.  York,  Edward 
N.  Dickerson  of  Patterson. 

Judges — Messrs.  Johnson,  Schuyler,  and  Ward. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  its  objects 
stated  by  the  president  at  about  2 o’clock,  when 
those-wishing  to  enter  for  p’rizes  were  requested  to 
come  forward  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  secre- 
tary. Sixteen  entered  the  list  and  drew  for  their  sta- 
tions. 

The  orator  of  the  Day,  Mr.  Tesch maker,  was  here 
announced  and  came  forward  and  made  his  address 
fiomastand  erected  for  the  occasion.  Jle  spoke 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  commencing  by  draw- 
ing a conlrast  between  the  peaceful  and  healthful 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  turmoils  of  war,  the 
strife  and  contentions  of  commerce,  &c.  spoke  of  the 
great  importance  and  dignity  of  agriculture,  and  con- 
cluded by  recommending  those  present  to  educate  their 
sons  for  farmers  instead  of  bringing  them  up  to  the 
professions_or  commercial  pursuits. 

When  he  had  concluded  the  ploughmen  were  or- 
dered to  take  their  posts;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
they  started  off  in  gay  style:  a small  sized  pair  of  six 
year  old  oxen  owned  by  Mr.  \ran  Winkle,  ofPaterson, 
laking  the  lead  and  keeping  it,  ploughing  their  eighth 
of  an  acre  of  greensward  (an  hour’s  work)  in  less  than 
nineteen  minutes. 

When  the  feat  was  over  and  while  the  judges  were 
engaged  in  examining  the  implements,  Honorable 
Henry  Meigs  was  called  upon  for  a speed).  He 
came  forward  and  made  a short  but  very  excellent 
address,  cordially  greeting  his  friends  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  He  paid  a well  deserved  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Winkle.  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  just  seen  the  ground  torn  up,  he  con- 
cluded that  old  Rip  had  really  awoke  from  his  twen- 
iy  years  slumber.  These  exhibitions  were  exactly  the 
things  to  bring  out  the  Van  W’inkles.  From  a boy 
he  had  known  something  of  the  Jersey  Blues — spoke 
of  the  early  and  glorious  struggles  ir.  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  man — of  Monmouth,  Trenton  and  Princeton; 
and  then  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state,  of  its 
immense  water  power,  its  commerce  and  manufac- 
turers. He  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Paterson.  They  wanted  neither  steam 
power,  horse  power,  man  power,  nor  dog  power. — 
The  Passaic  was  sufficient  to  keep  their  ten  fhousand 
spindles  buzzing  forever.  He  took  his  seat  amid  thun- 
ders of  applause. 

General  Tallmadge  now  announced  that  the  cattle 
show  of  the  American  Institute  would  take  place  at 
V auxhall  Garden  on  Wednesday,  and  that  among 
other  things,  two  buffaloes  and  an  ox  weighing  5,000 
pounds  would  be  exhibited — that  the  rail  road  and 
steamboat  proprietors  had  tendered  a free  passage  to 
all  who  should  feel  disposed  to  add  to  the  exhibition 
on  the  occasion,  which,  should  be  remembered  to  the 
honor  of  the  companies. 

The  company  now  returned  to  the  Passaic  Hotel, 
where  they  partook  of  a well  go(  up  dinner.  After 
which  the  following  prizes  were  announced:  For  the 
best  ploughing,  performed  in  one  hour,  of  one  eighth 
of  an  acre  of  green  sward,  a silver  cup  worth  §8  was 
awarded  to  Cornelius  Van  Winkle  of  Paterson.  Se» 
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cond  ploughing,  silver  medal.  Third  best  ploughing, 
diploma,  Geo.  Swan.  . , . 

At  6 o’clock  the  ears  left  Paterson  and  arrived  in 
Jersey  City  a half  past  7. 

GENERAL  TALLMADGE’s  ADDRESS. 

General  Tallmadge,  the  President  of  the  Institute 
made  the  closing  address.  We  annex  the  following 
sketch  of  it  from  the  Express.  . 

“Gen.  Tallmadge  began  with  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  to  the  public  for  the  interest  they  had 
displayed  in  encouraging  this  fair,  and  with  paying  a 
deserved  compliment  to  the  importance  of  agriculture 
over  all  other  pursuits.  Seventy  seven  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  in  the  United  States,  he  said,  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  which  interest,  therefore,  un- 
der our  form  of  government,  has  the  representative 
power.  Commerce  and  manufactures  were  but  the 
handmaids  of  agriculture.  Their  interests  were  iden- 
tical. It  being  the  duty  of  government  to  do  its  best 
to  provide  for  the  consumption  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  it  can  only  be  done,  however,  by 
protection  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  thus 
the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all. 

Gen.  T.  then  went  on  to  3peak  of  free  trade,  and 
to  define  what  it  was.  It  is  not  admitting  duty  free, 
he  remarked,  the  productions  of  a country,  which 
will  take  little  or  nothing  from  you,  but  proper  free 
trade  is  a free  interchange  of  productions  between 


the  Value.  Enquiries  made  have  ascertained,  that  of 
the  heavy  importations  into  this  port,  eighty-three  per 
cent  were  avowedly  on  foreign  account;  while  of  the 
residue,  about  one  half  was  nominally  imported  by 
commission  houses,  but  virtually  on  foreign  account. 
These  measures  have  driven  our  merchants  out  of 
business,  and  provided  for  us  numerous  bankruptcies. 
This  unequal  foreign  trade  almost  monopolized  and 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  has  pushed  “free  trade 
and  the  credit  system”  till  the  bubble  has  exploded; 
leaving  the  country  and  the  states  without  a curren- 
cy, and  overwhelmed  with  debt;  and  in  the  revulsion 
has  broken  up  business,  depressed  agriculture,  de- 
ranged the  fair  commerce  between  nations  in  their 
productions;  stopped  domestic  manufactures,  and  dis- 
missed from  employment  the  home  industry  of  the 
country,  to  hold  competition  with  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe. 

The  next  subject  treated  of  was  silk.  The  impor- 
tations of  tiiis  article  have  amounted  in  average  va- 
lue, to  ten  millions  a year,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
or  $200,000,000,  about  equal  to  the  indebtedness  of 
the  states.  Now  if  this  branch  of  industry  had  been 
properly  fostered  and  encouraged  at  home,  this  vast 
amount  of  money  would  not  only  not  have  gone  out 
of  the  country,  but  have  remained  to  stimulate  and 
to  support  American  labor  here. 

Gen.  T.  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  astonishing 
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civilized  nations  of  equal  rights,  upon  principles  of!  progress  of  the  domestic  cotton  manufacture,  not- 


We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  author  of 
this  project,  Monsieur  A.  Vattemare,  for  a pamph- 
let by  a late  arrival  from  France  irom  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  lately  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Royal  Athenaeum,  Paris,  and  which  goes  far 
we  hope  towards  the  success  of  the  very  laudable 
undertaking  to  which  Mr.  V.  has  so  spiritedly  devo- 
ted himself.  The  pamphlet  contains  communications 
from  a great  number  of  prominent  men  in  France, 
including  the  heads  of  most  departments,  expressing 
gratification  at  his  success,  and  officially  directing  the 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  by  ordering  valuable 
works  from  their  respective  archives  to  be  forward- 
ed in  exchange.  It  is  but  the  commencement  of  a 
vast  and  beneficial  intercourse. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING. 
Pursuant  to  a circular  request  by  Mr.  Vattemare 
on  the  16th  March, a large  number  of  American  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum  of 
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equality  and  fair  reciprocity, — measure  for  measure, 
taking  what  they  give,  and  giving  what  they  take. — 
A government  which  fails  to  obtain  such  a commerce 
or  to  protect  itself  by  all  necessary  countervailing 
measures,  fails  in  an  essential  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established. 

Gen.  T.  then  went  on  to  show  what  was  not  free 
trade  in  American  commerce.  Thus,  with  Spain  our 
commerce,  he  said,  is  embarrassed  with  restrictions, 
and  prohibitions,  and  the  free  trade  was  all  on  one 
side.  For  example,  last  year,--- 

The  imports  were  • $13,450,000 

Exports  6,300,000 


$7,150,000 

Spain  has  long  since,  he  said,  imposed  duties  on 
cotton  prohibitory  in  American  vessels.  The  course 
of  tiiis  trade  is  to  ship  our  cotton  to  Cuba,  where  on 
touching, Nt  is  deemed  naturalized,  and  then  shipped 
in  Spanish  vessels  to  the  mother  country,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Cuba.  Our  country  has  ingloriously  looked 
on,  and  seen  this  sacrifice  .to  our  shipping  interest  of 
this  carrying  trade  of  the  south-  Our  imports  from 
Cuba  amount  to  about  five  millions,  and  she  receives 
in  return  exports  from  us  amounting  to  two  millions, 
leaving  a yearly  balance  against  us  of  three  millions 
to  be  paid  in  currency.  The  duties  on  these  imports 
are  generally  light,  while  many  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States,  are  charged  with  enormous  duties, 
such  as  $10,50  on  a barrel  of  flour! 

Gen.  T.  then  spoke  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  The  balance  of  trade  had  been  against  us, 
he  said,  for  many  years,  varying  from  five  even  to 
sixty  millions.  Her  duties  upon  many  of  our  pro- 
ductions had  also  been  oppressive,  and  almost  if  not 
quite  prohibitory.  Our  breadstuffs  are  prohibited  but 
in  a sliding  scale  or  through  the  Canadas.  Tobacco 
in  leaf,  worth  to  the  producer  from  three  to  four 
cents  per  pound,  was  subjected  to  a duty  of  three 
shillings  sterling.  If  the  tobacco  is  stemmed  then 
the  duty  is  nine  shillings  sterling.  Rice  is  subject  to 
a duty  of  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  cu  t.  If,  in  the 
rough,  it  pays  but  a nominal  duty,  for  then  British  la- 
bor is  thus  secured  the  cleaning  of  it. 

With  France,  Gen.  T.  then  went  on  to  show  there 
was  a like  free  trade,  all  on  one  side.  While  two 
thirds  of  all  the  importations  here  from  France  are 
admitted  free  of  duty,  not  an  article  we  export  to 
France  is  there  exempt  from  duty.  France  even  ad- 
mits Egyptian  cotton  at  a lower  rate  of  duty  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  pays  a bonus  to  the 
Egyptians  at  our  expense.  Our  trade  with  Germany 
he  then  went  on  to  show,  was  equally  unequal  and 
adverse  to  us. 

The  colonial  arrangement  the  United  States  had 
with  Great  Britain  next  arrested  the  speaker’s  atten- 
tion. As  there  is  now  no  question  in  this  country  that 
the  treaty  Mr.  McLane  made  in  1830,  is  highly  inju- 
rious to  our  commerce,  we  admit  the  fact  Gen.  T.  ad- 
duced to  sustain  his  position. 

Gen.  T.  then  went  on  to  show  that  suclt  treaties 
as  these,  and  such  unequal  trade  as  he  had  described, 
had  brought  on  the  late  disastrous  state  of  things  in 
this  country.  For  example,  said  Gen.  T.,  look  at  the 
official  tables  for  a single  year,  1841.  The  Imports 
amounted  in  value  to  127,000,000  of  dollars — upon 
which  we  collected  duties  $14,000,000,  or  11  percent 
upon  the  aggregate.  During  the  same  year  the  foc- 
ports  of  home  products,  amounted  ir)  value  to  $01>, 
000,000,  on  which  foreign  nations  imposed  duties 
amounting  to  $133,000,000,  being  124  per  cent  upon 


withstanding  all  the  ridicule  at  first  thrown  upon 
early  enterprises  here.  With  pride,  he  stated  that 
there  was  supply  now  not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  at  so  low  a rate,  that  we  could  compete  with 
Great  Britain  not  only  in  her  East  Indies,  but  at  her 
own  doors.  The  manufactories  of  New  England  pro- 
vide  a market  for  one  third  of  the  whole  cotton  pro- 
duced in  this  country  while  they  receive  and  consume 
more  flour  and  grain  from  the  agriculture  of  New 
York  than  was  ever  shipped  abroad  from  this  port  in 
the  best  days  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 

The  recent  case  of  the  purchasing  of  1200  yards 
of  carpeting  for  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives exhibits  a ca3e  of  free  trade.  The  benefit  to 
the  country  was  the  return  freight  of  four  packages 
in  an  American  vessel,  but  which  mostusuully  comes 
in  a foreign  ship.  The  foreign  country  of  the  manu- 
facture furnished  the  wool,  labor,  and  subsistence 
from  its  agriculture,  and  the  dyes,  and  materials  used 
were  collected  from  abroad  by  its  commerce;  our 
currency  paid  the  bills — our  agriculture,  or  com 
merce,  or  labor  found  no  consumers  or  employment 
in  the  operation.  To  have  produced  even  the  wool 
would  have  required,  perhaps,  2000  acres  of  land 
which  would  have  been  diverted  from  the  competition 
of  the  production  of  grain  and  provisions,  already 
in  surplus  and  no  market 

Gen.  T.  then  congratulated  the  country  upon  its 
re, vivification  under  the  present  tariff.  These  coun- 
tervailing and  protecting  duties  had  had  in  his  opin- 
ion the  happiest  effect.  English  free  traders,  he  next 
went  on  to  say,  to  induce  us  to  break  down  this  pro- 
tection, were  already  pointing  out  the  assorted  car- 
goes and  new  articles  of  trade,  which  are  now  being 
shipped,  ns  evidence  of  a coming  liberality.  The 
fountain  of  this  liberality,  is  however,  too  evident  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  balance  of  trade  this  year, 
being  in  our  favor,  it  is  also  assiduously  gazetted  as  a 
panacea  of  all  past  evils.  But  who  will  not  perceive, 
that  the  late  excess  of  importations  under  the  advan- 
tages1 obtained  from  our  government,  in  the  war 
against  manufacturers,  has  left  an  indebtedness,  which 
jhey  will  not  increase,  and  in  the  absence  of  currency, 
is  now  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  even  the  produce  of 
the  country.  The  tariff,  and  the  unworthy  threaten- 
ing of  repudiation,  is  already  softening  that  obduracy 
which  justice  could  not  effect,  and  producing  that 
equality  and  exchange  in  productions,  in  trade,  which 
prevents  excess  of  importations — shuns  the  credit 
system — keeps  an  easy  balance — requires  but  little 
currency — advantageously  employs  the  home  indus- 
try, and  secures  a prosperous  commerce.  If  the  wis- 
dom of  the  administration  failed,  the  intelligence  and 
the  integrity  of  legislation,  ought  long  since  to  have 
commanded  these  momentous  results,  now  springing 
to  us  from  a fountain,  in  part  so  impure.  The  pres- 
ervation of  countless  millions,  now  lost  forever, 
would  have  been  the  reward.  Party  discipline  may 
pledge  its  instruments  to  submit  to  the  stain  of  repu- 
diation, rather  than  receive  the  just  share  of  the  land 
distribution,  and  pay  the  honest  debts  of  the  state. — 
But  the  iniquity  of  the  act  will  serve  as  a beacon  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  world,  against  the  future  in- 
flation of  the  credit  system,  ai)d  an  excess  of  impor- 
tations, looking  to  currency  for  payment. 

Gen.  T.  closed  with  some  general  comments  upon 
the  various  articles  exhibited  at  the  fair,  and  by  ob- 
serving that  the  receipts  at  the  door  from  visiters  had 
been  much  larger  than  they  ever  were  before.  The 
articles  exhibited  had  also  been  much  more  numer- 
ous, 


Paris,  on  Monday  evening  the  27th  of  March.  The 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  with  other  French,  Rus- 
sian, Turkish  and  Moldavian  gentlemen  were  also 
present  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  large 
lecture  room  of  the  Athenaeum,  a beautiful  hall, 
tastefully  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  the  French  and 
American  flags  entwining  their  folds  behind  the  pre- 
sident’s chair. 

The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  and  organized 
by  L.  Draper,  esqr.,  United  States  consul  at  Paris, 
nominating  Nathaniel  Niles,  esqr.,  for  president, 
and  Beniamin  P.  Poore,  for  secretary. 

The  president  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  after  briefly  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  called  upon  Mr.  Vattemare, 
who  delivered  the  following  address  which  elicited 
great  applause: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Your  assembling  here  to  day 
but  adds  another  proof  to  the  many  1 have  hitherto 
witnessed  of  the  willingness  with  which  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  lend  their  aid  to  any  measure 
calculated  to  advance  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  their  favored  republic,  and  raise  her  to 
a high  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Such  a measure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  one  in 
which  I have  engaged  all  my  time,  energies  and  pro- 
perty for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  although  produc- 
tive of  vast  results,  it  is  a simple  scheme,  and  told 
in  a few  words.  It  consists  of  international  exchange 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  science,  literature,  natural 
history,  and  the  fine  arts— and  the  establishment  in 
every  nation  and  state  of  an  institution  (under  the 
fostering  care  of  its  government)  to  receive  these 
exchanges — forming  not  only  a Museum,  illustrative 
as  well  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  of  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind  and  hand  had  arrived,  or  are  tending  to  in  eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  globe,  but  a kind  of  patent  office, 
where  the  creations  of  the  industry,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  intellect,  of  the  inventive  faculties,  and 
of  the  government  of  each  country,  may  be  at  once 
and  always  assigned  to  their  true  origin  and  always 
verified  without  doubt  or  difficulty. 

Is  not  this  a simple  scheme,  and  yet,  as  I before 
remarked,  productive  of  vast  results?  Who  can  cal- 
culate them?  One  of  your  countrymen  declared, — 
that,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  higher  intellectual 
powers,  it  is  destined  to  place  all  nations,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  on  a parallel  as  regards  civilization, 
morality,  and  those  things  which  alone  form  the  true 
foundation  of  human  happiness;  it  will  call  forth 
from  the  hidden  archives  of  learning  and  philosophy 
things  adventitious  to  the  more  complete  progress  of 
science,  until  the  whole  world  will  be  flooded  with  a 
georgeous  blaze  of  intellectual  light  and  glory.  Then 
will  all  national  and  political  prejudices  be  melted 
down  into  one  confluent  mass,  and  we  shall  have  an 
unity  of  government,  of  laws,  and  of  religion,  a har- 
monious common  wealth, whose  ensign  shall  be  knowl- 
edge, and  whose  motto  shall  be  peace. 

I wish  that  I had  time  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  introduction  of  this 
scheme  in  Europe,  for  it  would  convince  you  of  its 
utility  and  practicability. 

Almost  every  nation  adopted  it.  Thousands  of 
volumes  were  brought  from  darkness  to  enrich  the 
libraries  of  other  lands,  and  new  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected sources  of  historical  truth  were  discovered. — 
Emperors,  Kings,  Cardinals,  the  literati  and  the  cler- 
gy, sent  me  the  most  honorable  and  flattering  testi- 
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monials  of  their  approbation,  and  after  laboring  dtli- 1 
gently  for  twelve  years,  I had  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  plans  triumphantly  successful. 

But  there  was  another  vast  continent  where  my 
system  was  as  yet  unknown.  Aland  which  possessed 
not  antique  works,  but  was  rich  in  objects  of  natural 
history.  There  too  was  a republic,  whose  laws  were 
anxiously  sought  after  by  the  jurists  of  Europe,  and 
whase  citizens  would  doubtless  be  happy  to  receive 
those  of  the  old  world  in  exchange  for  them.  I was 
anxious  to  see  them  advance  and  take  an  independent 
place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  they  had  assumed 
a distinct  nationality — sending  forth  to  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  proofs  of  their  talent,  and  making  uni- 
versally known  the  peculiarity  of  their  political  in- 
stitutions, as  jj'cll  as  the  social  advancement  of  their 
intellectual  worth. 

To  accomplish  this  self  imposed  task,  I left  my  na- 
tive home,  and  in  September,  1839,  landed  at  New 
York.  My  first  sentiments  were  those  of  despair, for 
I found  no  public  institutions,  like  our  own,  open  free 
to  the  public,  and  therefore  no  means  of  laying  the 
treasures  which  I proposed  to  bring  into  the  United 
States,  before  the  people.  But  when  I conversed 
with  the  citizeus;  when  I found  myself  hailed  with 
acclamation;  ai.d  the  good  and  the  great,  the  gifted 
and  the  wise,  without  reference  to  religious  or  politi- 
cal distinctions  came  to  the  aid  of  my  scheme,  I 
found  my  heart  lit  up  with  joy  and  hope,  for  I saw 
that  what  seed  I might  sow,  in  my  humble  manner, 
would  not  fall  upon  barren  ground,  and  I awaited 
the  harvest. 

My  mission  was  no  sooner  known,  than  I had 
crowds  of  listeners.  Bath  houses  of  congress,  in  the 
midst  of  a most  agitated  session,  passed  a law  ap- 
proving my  scheme.  While  every  member,  without 
a single  exception,  appended  his  signature  to  a 
document  previously  signed  by  the  president  and 
his  cabinet,  enlisting  themselves  in  my  cause,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  its  success.  Here  you  will  see  the 
names  of  men  from  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the  north 
— the  sunny  glades  of  the  south — the  rock-bound 
coast  of  the  Atlantic — and  the  solitudes  of  the 
far  west,  laying  aside  sectional  feelings  and  party 
ties,  to  meet  upon  neutral  ground.  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  Clay  and  Benton, 
Webster,  Paulding,  Preston,  Forsyth,  Crittenden, 
Bell,  Spencer,  and  other  distinguished  men,  stopped 
in  the  miefstof  their  angry  discussions  and  ephemeral 
conflicts,  to  attend  to  an  object  of  a higher  and  more 
permanent  nature,  for  it  involved  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  nation,  ye3,  my 
friends,  after  ail,  the  real  and  physical  good  of  man,- 
the  propagation  of  science — the  arts — industry — re- 
ligion— union — peace — prosperity — nay,  that  liberty 
which  is  so  dear  to  all  Americans. 

Nor  was  the  approval  of  the  magnates  of  the  land 
all  that  I had  to  cheer  me  on.  I was  invited  to  lay 
my  plan  before  several  state  governments,  and  those 
of  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  New  York,  approved  it  by 
legislative  enactments  President  Quincy  left  the 
shades  of  Harvard  to  advocate  its  claims — Dr.  Wain- 
wright  forsook  his  study  to  show  his  fellow  citizens 
its  merits — Latrobe  plead  in  its  favor  at  Baltimore, 
— Dr.  Chapman  prescribed  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia — Governor  Kent  recommended  it  in 
Maine.  In  a word  the  most  distinguished  citizens, 
wherever  I went,  lent  me  a helping  hand. 

Let  me  here  too  thank  Messrs.  Sparks,  Quincy, 
Duponceau,  Davis,  Worcester,  Mann,  Force,  Webb, 
Stone,  Verpla.nck,  McMahon,  Kennedy,  and  other 
authors,  who  presented  me  with  their  works — they 
will  hereafter  see  how  i appropriated  them.  Let  me 
thank  the  editors  of  the  North  American  Review, 
and  of  many  other  periodicals  and  papers,  for  the 
sets  and  spool. n ns  which  they  kindly  sent  me,  and 
which  form  a collection  that  excites  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  Nor  should  I for- 
get those  generous  artists,  Sully,  Chapman,  Weir, 
Morse,  Durand,  Ingham,  Edmonds,  Philips,  Cole, 
Harvey,  Mount,  Oakley,  Bennet,  Agate  and  others, 
who  gave  me  specimens  of  Iheir  talents,  and  Rawdon, 
Wright  and  Hatch,  Danford,  Underwood  and  Picker- 
ing, whose  skill  in  engraving  several  plates  they  pre- 
sented to  me  has  excited  the  admiration  of  Paris; — 
by  their  liberality  I have  been  able  to  prepare  an 
American  album, now  in  the  publisher’s  hands,  which 
will  show  an  advanced  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  that 
country  which  few  here  arc  aware  of,  and  will  raise 
it  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

With  all  these,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,800 
volumes  of  books,  500  engravings,  250  original  draw- 
ings, many  specimens  of  natural  history  and  miner- 
alogy (among  them  a piece  of  native  iron  weighing 
2,000  lbs.)  and  several  interesting  relics  of  the  abori- 
gines, I left  in  June  1841,  for  France,  having  re- 
mained many  months  longer  than  I had  originally  in- 
tended, at  a great  personal,  sacrifice.  Need  I add, 


after  what  I have  narrated,  (hat  I carried  with  me  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  I had  been 
received,  and  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  American  nation,  i 

I returned — I had  much  to  perform.  I had  to  show 
the  people  of  France  what  steps  America  had  taken; 
and  to  give  them  the  books,  maps,  documents,  objects 
of  natural  history  etc.  entrusted  to  my  care,  to  which 
I added  a great  number  that  were  presented  to  me 
individually,  giving  to  each  library  those  works  most 
valuable  to  its  peculiar  government.  I distributed 
them  among  the  nine  ministerial  bureaux,  the  legis- 
lative chambers,  the  city  of  Paris,  the  academy  of 
sciences,  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  scien- 
ces, the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  royal  school 
of  mines,  and  other  public  institutions.  They  were 
in  every  instance  thankfully  received,  and  letters 
wero  not  only  addressed  to  me  by  the  proper  author- 
ities, expressing  a desire  to  see  a system  of  exchange 
established  on  a permanent  basis;  but  many  hundred 
books  (mostly  rare  and  valuable  works)  have  already 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  I will  enumerate  some  of  them, 
all  sent,  remember,  in  exchange  for  a few  duplicate 
copj^s  of  state  and  national  laws  and  reports,  which 
were  of  no  use  at  home. 

The  two  chambers  adopted  a similar  resolution  to 
that  passed  by  congress  in  1840,  providing  for  a per- 
manent interchange  of  documents,  not  only  with 
congress,  but  with  several  states,  and  appropriating 
3,000  fr.  to  cover  the  expense  of  binding.  They  have 
already  sent  340  volumes  to  enrich  the  library  of  the 
c apitol. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Paris  adopted 
a similar  measure,  and  five  complete  collections  of 
their  documents  and  historical  works  are  now  in  the 
binders’  hands,  destined  for  the  state  of  Maine,  and 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
W ashington. 

The  minister  of  war  has  sent  to  the  library  of  con- 
gress a rare  collection  of  the  maps  published  by  his 
department. 

The  minister  of  the  navy  has  fowarded  those  offi- 
cial maps  and  accounts  of  voyages  made  by  French 
expeditions,  that  have  been  published  by  his  depart- 
ment, together  with  the  rare  and  valuable  work  of 
Mr.  Lebas  on  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  copies  of  which 
have  also  been  sent  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  New  York. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  has  sent  a great  ma- 
ny bocks  and  public  documents  published  by  his  de- 
partment to  the  states  of  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  presented 
to  congress,  a precious  work,  in  29  quarto  volumes, 
entitled  “’documents  inedits  de  1 ’h  is  to  ire  de  France,” 
which  has  been  compiled  front  the  state  papers  after 
a most  careful  and  rigid  research.  His  excellency 
has  likewise  informed  me  that  he  was  ready  to  trans- 
mit to  any  states,  1 would  point  out, all  the  documents 
on  public  education  published  by  his  department. 

The  minister  of  commerce  has  given  to  congress, 
and  the  states  of  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  a most  precious  collection  of  docu- 
ments concerning  the  statistics,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  other  branches  of  industry 
in  France,  collected  and  published  by  his  department. 

The  minister  of  finance  forwarded  all  the  docu- 
ments published  by  his  department  (which  give  a 
complete  account  ol  the  monetary  affairs  of  France) 
to  congress,  and  the  stales  of  .Michigan,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  presented  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  with  ‘‘Le  Builetin  des 
Lois,”  a work  by  the  government,  in  1 GO  volumes. 
He  has  also  sent  to  the  supreme  courts  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  all  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  statistics  of  the  courts  of  France  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has,  ] believe,  sent 
some  valuable  presents  to  America,  but  as  they  went 
through  the  medium  of  the  embassy,  I cannot  state 
what  they  were. 

The  royal  school  of  mines  has  sent  the  state  of 
Missouri  a collection  of  works  on  mineralogy,  zoolo- 
go, etc.,  together  with  two  models  in  relief  of  Mount 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  executed  by  the  celebrated  geo- 
logists, Ely  de  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoys. 

The  directors  of  the  museum  of  natural  history 
have  applied  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
several  copies  of  ‘‘Archives  du  museum,”  a most 
valuable  work,  illustrated  with  colored  engravings, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Massa- 
chusetts, 

The  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  trans-- 
milted  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a complete  set 
of  its  memoirs. 

The  kindness  wjth  which  I was  received  in  the 
United  States,  prompted  me  to  tender  to  congress, 


as  a slight  token  of  my  gratitude,  a large  model-  of 
that  famous  man  of  war,  “la  ville  de  Paris, ”‘of  120 
guns,  which  was  sent  by  Louis  the  lfilli,  in  1782,  to 
help  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  revolutionary  struggle;  and  was  lost  in 
an  engagement  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the 
count  de  Grasse,  her  commander,  on  the  12th  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  This  magnificent  model 
having  been  in  my  possession  for  the  last  27  years, 
had  become  somewhat  injure!  by  time  and  travelling, 
and  finding  that  there  were  no  workmen  in  Paris  ca- 
pable of  repairing  it  but  those  employed  by  govern- 
ment, I asked  their  aid  from  the  civil  list,  who, 
learning  my  intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  United 
States,  immediately  ordered  M.  Lebas,  the  celebra- 
ted marine  engineer,  to  have  it  put  in  complete  re- 
pair at  the  expense  of  government. 

Many  French  authors  have,  as  did  those  of  Ameri- 
ca, given  me  the  fruits  of  their  mind  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  United  States;  and  several  societies  have 
promised  their  papers  and  works. 

I found,  too,  amongst  the  French  printers  that  sym- 
pathy which  was  extended  towards  me  by  their 
brethren  in  America.  The  most  distinguished  of 
them  have  kindly  placed  their  presses  at  my  disposal 
and  1 consideY  it  a duty  to  express,  on  this  occasion, 
my  grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: the  late  M.  Cr.iplet,  MM.  Bcthune  and  Plon, 
Didot  brothers,  and  Vinchon,  who  have  at  their  own 
expense,  generously  printed  all  the  necessary  docu- 
ments to  aid  in  the  propogation  and  appreciation  of 
my  system  of  intellectual  union  of  nations. 

Numbers  ef  scientific  and  literary  societies  have 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  my  efforts; 
and,  to  sum  up  all,  more  than  2,000  volumes,  have 
already  crossed  or  will  soon  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
general  sympathy  is  universally  a wakened. 

Is  pot  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a good  commence- 
meiil?^  Does  it  not  show  what  immense  benefits 
both  of  cur  countries  will  derive  from  literary  ex- 
changes? 

As  for  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I shall  ever  con- 
gratulate myself  on  having  been  a humble  contribu- 
tor to  the  creation  and  consolidation  of  this  syttem  of 
literary  exchanges,  and  entertain  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,  the  most  profound  sentiments  of 
joy  and  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  I have  met  with 
among  Americans  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

(The  following  paragraph  is  a translation  of  Mr.  Vnl- 
tcmarc's-con  eluding  remarks  which  were  addressed  in 
French  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  royal  dlhen- 
ceurn.) 

I cannot  terminate  without  expressing  to  the  dir- 
ectors of  the  Athenee  royale  my  gratitude  for  Iheir 
kindness  with  which  they  granted  me  the  use  of  their 
rooms  for  this  occasion,  and  also  for  the  mark  of 
sympathy  they  gave  my  American  friends  by  their 
presence.  This  reunion,  which  we  all  consider  as  a 
family  festival,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  a temple  to  be  dedicated  to  the  intellectual 
peace  and  union  of  nations,  will,  I hope,  serve  to 
draw  tighter  those  cords  of  fraternal  love  which  havo 
so  long  united  France  and  the  United  States.  May 
it  also,  gentlemen,  be  (he  cause  of  uniting  your  labors 
to  those  of  the.  American  scientific -establishments, 
and  may  the  light  which  will  spread  from  it  form  an 
immense  blaze,  which  enlightening  the  universe  vVith 
a spirit  ofehristian  charity  will  dissipate  the.darkness 
of  national  prejudices  and  show  mankind,  that,  being 
children  of  the  same  father,  we  ought,  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  Providence,  each  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  the  grand  fund  of  public  utility. 

The  comic  Castellane,  president  of  the  royal  rflhen- 
ceum,  replied,  and  expressed  his  happiness  thus  to  be 
enabled  in  his  own  name,  and  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  congratulate  Mr.  Vattemare  upon  the  as- 
tonishing success  which  had  crowned  his  efforts. — 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  citizens  of  different  countries, 
thus  united  to  pay  a just  tribute  to  one  who  had  done 
so  much  for  both  France  and  America,  and  hoped 
that  the.  literary  acquaintance,  thus  auspiciously  com- 
menced, would  ultimately  end  in  an  intimate  intel- 
lectual union. 

Mr.  Glade,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  ^thencc- 
uin,  in  a warm  and  eloquent  address,  after  compli- 
menting Air.  Vattemare  upon  his  success,  drew  a ra- 
pid picture  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  goad-wil! 
that  has  ever  existed  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  hailed. the  project  of  literary  exchanges 
as  one  calculated  to  draw  still  tighter  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  He  spoke  of  the  important  effects  which 
the  United  States  revolution  had  produced  through- 
out the  world,  and  terminated  by  rejoicing  at  being 
able  to  declare  his  admiration  of  that  republic  before 
a meeting  of  her  citizens. 

Mr.  Jullien  de  Paris,  founder  of  the  Revue  Ency- 
clopedique,  declared  his  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Vattenqgre  l>ad 
carried  his  plans  into  execution. 
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He  had  watched  him  with  interest  for  years,  and 
was  happy  to  see  that  he  was  about  to  be  rewarded 
for  ail  his  toil,  by  seeing  the  adoption  of  a scheme 
calculated  to  benefit  all — to  hurt  none;  to  give  all  the 
citizens  of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
others. 

Mr.  IJipteau,  secretary  of  the  French  Atlienceum,  ap- 
preciated the  important  results  which  must  necessa- 
rily arice  from  Mr.  Valtemare’s  scheme,  so  soon  as 
it  be  formally  adopted  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Marching  as  they  do  with  regular  steps  along 
the  way  of  civilization,  all  nations  have  much  lo  gam 
by  the  exchange  of  their  intellectual  products  w ith 
the  others.  Once  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
the  thousand  national  prejudices  which  now  prevail 
would  melt  away  like  the  morning  clouds,  and  the 
sun  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  rise  with  all  its 
glory.  After  speaking  of  the  time  when  the  illus- 
trious Franklin  was  on  active  member  of  the  French 
Athensetim,  and  dwelling  on  the  friendship  which 
had  since  existed  between  Franceand  the  U.  States, 
Mr.  Idippeau  concluded  by  congratulating  the  Amer- 
icans present  upon  their  native  land,  a country  whose 
institutions,  and  above  all,  the  domestic  virtues  and 
high  morality  of  her  daughters  present  a worthy  ex- 
ample to  all  the  oilier  nations  of  the  world, 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  begged  leave  to  present  ihe  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Whereas  this  meeting  have  listened  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  a report  made  by  Mr.  Alexandre  Yatte- 
mare  of  bis  recent  labors  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a system  of  literary  exchanges  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  have  also  seen  do- 
cuments which  show  that  in  return  for  what  he 
brought  from  America  he  has  received: — from  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  120vo!umes;  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties 220,  the  city  of  Paris  200,  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice 225,  the  minister  of  finance  112,  the  minister  of 
commerce  60,  the  minister  of  war  50  valuable  maps, 
the  minister  of  the  marine  (secretary  of  the  navy) 
50  charts  maps,  etc.,  the  minister  of  the  interior  100 
volumes,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  29,  the 
academy  of  political  sciences  5,  the  museum  of  na- 
tural history  10,  the  royal  school  of  Mines  23,  and 
from  various  authors  550,  making  2,518  volumes. — 
The  greater  part  of  these  works  are  in  quarto,  arid 
are  the  more  valuable  as  they  are  printed  by  order 
of  government,  and  not  to  he  purchased.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  congress  of  the  U.  States— to  the 
states  of  New  York,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Missouri,  Louisiana — and  to  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Washington. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  Mr.  Alexandre  Vattc- 
mare  has  fulfilled  the  mission  which  lie  took  upon 
himself  at  the  request  of  many  ciiizens  of  the  U.  S. 
with  zeal  and  intelligence. 

Resolved,  That  through  his  efforts  and  by  a proper 
distribution  of  which  he  has  made  of  books,  maps, 
documents,  etc.,  w hich  he  received  from  the  slate 
governments,  and  our  citizens,  our  country  lias  re- 
ceived a large  number  of  valuable  works,  calculated 
to  enrich  her  libraries  and  instruct  her  sons.. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  promote  the  study  of 
political  sciences,  ioaid  in  the  improvement  of  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts,  and  for  the  propogalion  of 
knowledge  in  America: — and  that  the  United  States 
may  be  properly  known  and  appreciated  abroad  by 
the  distribution  of  i's  laws,  literature,  and  statistics; 
— ar  d on  the  general  advancement  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  the  system  of  literary  exchanges  between 
Franceand  the  United  States  ought  to  be  permanently 
established. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  this 
can  only  be  elfected  by  appointment  of  an  agent  by 
the  general  government,  (who  can  also  act  for  states, 
corporations  and  societies,)  to  reside  in  Paris,  with 
power  to  conduct  literary  exchanges  between  F ranee 
and  America. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  the 
founder  of  the  scheme,  who  has  labored  so  unceas- 
ingly to  carry  into  effect,  and  has  rendered  such  im- 
portant services  to  the  United  States,  is  the  proper 
peison  to  receive  the  said  appointment.  And  that 
we  recommend  all  bodies  desirous  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  Iffs  scheme,  to  empower  him  lo  act  as  their  auth- 
orized agent. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  in  be- 
half of  the  ciiizens  of  the  United  States,  be  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  who  without  any 
desire  of  reward  (other  than  the  approval  of  every 
good  citizen)  has  by  devoting  his  active  energies  for 
the  last  two  years,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  greatly  enriched  the  librariesofour  coun- 
try. 

On  motion  ofj.  W.  Cochran,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
this  meeting  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  re- 
turn thanks  to  those  public  and  private  individuals 
who  have  generously  given  books  to  American  libra- 


ries, and  that  as  their  gifts  have  been  forwarded 
through  Mr.  Vattemare,  he  be  requested  to  transmit 
them  with  a copy  of  this  resolution. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Finch,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
tile  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Messrs. 
Craplei,  Beihune,  and  Plon,  Didot  brothers,  and  Vin- 
ciion,  who  have  gratuitously  printed  Mr.  Valtemare's 
documents. 

On  motion  of  Bcnj.  P.  Poore,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  civil 
list  of  F ranee  for  their  generous  appropriation  to  re- 
pair the  model  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  which  Mr. 
Vattemare  intends  presenting  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Low,  one  of  directors  of  Ike  American 
Al/icnceum,  made  a few  happy  remarks,  thanking  the 
members  of  the  French  Athenaeum  for  the  interest 
Ihey  had  displayed  by  placing  their  rooms  at  Mr. 
Valtemare’s  disposal,  and  attending  the  meeting. 

A young  Moldavian  who  was  present, described  the 
benighted  state  of  his  native  land,  and  in  a brief  dis- 
course,pointed  out  the  benefits  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Y’s.  scheme,  after 
which  Mr.  B.  P.  Poore  addressed  the  meeting  for  a 
few  moments,  thanking  those  French  gentlemerPwho 
had  spoken,  for  the  good  feeling  they  had  displayed 
towards  the  United  States,  and  expressing  his  de- 
sire that  the  two  nations  might  ever  be  on  friendly 
terms. 

Mr.  Brown  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  passed. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
with  a request  that  lie  will  lay  the  same  before  con- 
gress; and  to  the  governors  of  the  several  slates  who 
are  requested  to  present  the  same  to  their  legisla- 
tures. After  which,  on  motion,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed, .sine  die.  NATHANIEL  NILES,  President. 

Benj.  P.  Poore,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A TRADE  IN  AME- 
RICAN COAL  WITH  EUROPE. 
— 

BY  RICHARD  C.  TAYLOR. 

Notes  suggested  by  a perusal  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Inger- 
soli’s  recent  letter  on  a project  for  supplying  Eu- 
! rope  with  Pennsylvania  Anthracite. 

“ They  have  no  coni  in  France,  except  some  small 
quaiitilies  imported  from  Belgium,  and  that 
Bituminous,  which  the  French  do  not  like. — 
There  are  coal  beds  in  parls  of  France,  but 
not  vised.  The  French  Lave  facilities  for  man- 
ufactures equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Englsh. 
But  they  wrant  fuel.” 

Coal  in  France.  There  are  forty-six  distinct  coal 
: basins  in  F ranee;  of  which  two  alone  employed  thirty - 
j.two  thousand  workmen,  in  1836.  In  the  districts  of 
liie  Loire  and  the  Nord.  the  extent  covered  by  the 
I several  establishments  at  work,,  is  42,038  English 
i acres.  The  quantity  of  coal  furnished  by  the  coal 
fields  of  France  is  annually  increasing,  and  that  at 
an  enormous  rate;  having  quadrupled  in  about  twenty 
| years.  There  are  now  about  Ihree  mil. ions  and  half 
of  tons  of  coal  annually  raised  there,  ayid  the  quan- 
ty  imported  is  upwards  of  one  million,  and  a quarter 
more.  In  round  numbers  at  this  moment  there  are 
about  five  millions  of  tons  consumed  in  France. — 
This,  therefore,  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  ton  of  coal  to 
6 8 10  persons,  in  the  aggregate  French  population. 
VVc  may  mention,  in  this  piace,  that  the  ratio  of  all 
descriptions  of  coal  raised  and  consumed  within  the 
U.  States  at  the  present  lime,  is  one  ton  to  five  per- 
sons. In  Great  Britain  the  quantity  raised  is  soine- 
wlial  more  than  one  ton  to  each  person. 

That  which  is  imported  into  France  is  understood 
to  be  free  uf  all  duty. 

There  are  three  thousand  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  France  dependent  upon  its  coal,  which  also 
furnishes  employment  in  its  production  for  sixty  thou- 
sand laborers  more. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  total  produce  of  the  French 
mines  was  only  225,000  tons. 

Fifty  years  after,  in  1838,  the  mines  yielded  3,228,- 
000  tons,  being  an  increase  of  fourteen  hundred  per 
cent.  Thus  has  France  augmented  her  supplies,  to 
meet  tlie  increased  demand,  consequent  upon  her 
domestic  improvements,  and  the  extension  of  her 
manufactures.  France,  too,  has  abundance  in  re- 
serve, to  be  produced  whenever  it  may  suit  her 
purposes.  How  then  can  it  be  said,  “France  has  no 
coal?” 

“Is  it  not  worth  at  least  a cheap  experiment 
whether  coal  cannot  be  introduced  into  more 
extensive  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe?” 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a profitable  coal  trade  between  America  and 
Frante,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  essential  pre- 
liminary data. 


And  first — as  to  the  prices  of  the  coal  at  the  French 
mines. 

At  the  present  moment  complete  official  returns 
are  not  at  hand  later  Ilian  1838-9.  Those  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

Coal  of  all  descriptions,  viz:  bituminous, 
anthracite  and  lignite  or  Bovey  coal,  ave- 
rage price  where  produced  or  mined,  per 
ton,  §2  72 

Average  price  of  lhe  same  coal  at  the  place 
where  consumed,  in  all  France  per  ton,  $6  07 
In  1336,  the  prices  returned  from  157  of  the 

principal  mines  was,  per  ton,  §1  84 

In  1841,  tlie  great  manufacturing  city  and 
port  of  Nantes  was  supplied  with  coai  from 
the  interior  for,  per  ton,  §4  61 

In  tlie  same  year  a large  company,  In  the  district 
of  the  Loire  Inferieur,  offered  to  contract  to  sup- 
ply coal  to  tlie  same  city  for  $2  28  per  ton  at  the 
mine,  and  02  40  for  transportation,  making  at  Nantes 

§4  63  per  ton. 

At  Monziel,  in  3841,  cost  of  the  coal 
at  the  mine,  $2  40,  or  delivered  20 
miles,  $3  75  per  ton, 

The  official  returns,  which  have  been  made  public, 
relating  to  the  French  coal  trade,  give  a further  in- 
sight into  this  matter. 

The  prices  of  bituminous  coal,  at  the  mines, 
throughout  all  France,  were  at  the  period  annexed 
as  follows,  per  ton: 

In  1816  p 03  American  currency 

1826  2 05  do.  do. 

1836  2 00  do.  do. 

1841  2 23  District  of  Loire. 

This  table,  therefore,  sufficiently  informs  us  of 
what  was  indispensable  to  our  calculation — the  prices 
of  French  coal  delivered  at  tlie  mines.  Wc  may  com- 
pare them,  at  our  leisure,  with  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  same  periods  of  time. 

Imported  Coal.  In  France,  of  late  years,  the  de- 
mand for  tliis  combustible,  for  manufacturing  and 
domestic  purposes,  has  been  more  rapid  than  could 
be  met  by  tlie  mines  in  operation.  For  awhile  it  lias 
been  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  mine,  in  the 
interior. 

Frar.ce  imported,  m the  year  17S3, 

From  England,  184,773  tone. 

From  Belgium,  51,319  lon3. 


Total, 


236,092 


310,300 

740,800 


In  the  year  1839,  France  imported 
From  England, 

From  Beiginm, 

From  the  Basin  of  Saarbruck,  Rhe 

nish  Prussia,  156.300 


In  all 


1,237,400  tons. 
In  3340  1,197,500 

1841  1 ,5  0,000 

Anthracite  in  France.  Let  it  not  be  assumed  that 
thpre  is  no  anthracite  in  France.  Although  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  same  relative  proportions  to  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  as  it  does  in  liie  United  States,  or  Ire- 
land, or  South  Wales, yet  it  is  well  known  in  France, 
and  is  held  in  growing  estimation.  The  quantity  of 
this  excellent  fuel  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  an  ex- 
tensive consumption,  in  preference  to  the  bituminous 
varieties. 

In  1336,  there  were  forty  mines  of  anthracite  in 
operalion  in  that  country,  and  now  they  are  more 
numerous.  The  beds  are  thick,  in-  .some  instances 
above  thirty-three  feet;  and  liie  amount  raised  is  an-' 
nually  increasing.  Fourteen  out  of  the  46  coal 
basins  are  now  known  to  contain  anthracite  beds; 
the  average  price  being  $2  85  per  ton,  of  both  kinds 
of  coal. 

Previously  to  that  year  the  price  at  the  mines  was 
96  cts.  §1  30  and  $2  00  per  ton 
In  1836  it  was  nearly  2 50  do. 

the  demand  having  been  greater  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  It  is  certainly  one  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  this  useful  mineral  is  held  in  France,  that, 
while  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal,  which  vas 
raised  between  1816  and  1838,  increased  fourfold;  the 
anthracite  mined  within  tlie  same  period  increased 
fourteen  fold  in  amount,  and  twenty-one  fold  in  ag- 
gregate money  value. 

During  this  t'.me,  the  average  price,  per  ton,  at  tlie 
mines  or  places  of  production,  ofali  tlie  anthracite 
received  in  France,  was 

In  1816,  SI  67  per  ton. 

1326,  1 90  “ 

1836,  2 45  “ 

1838,  2 72 

At  which  last  date,  the  average  price  of  anthra- 
cite at  the  place  of  consumption,  was  $6  0 7 per 
ton. 
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Coal  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  As  regards  the 
capacity  of  other  European  countries  to  supply  the 
manufacturing  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
we  have  little  space  for  detail,  further  than  that  vve 
know  that  the  production  of  coal  augments  in  all. — 
Some  of  them  have  coal  to  spare  to  their  neighbors. 
The  increased  manufacturing  business  of  one  region, 
creates  a demand  in  another  for  the  raw  material; 
while  some  of  these  find  it  to  their  interest  to  buy 
imported  coal  for  the  present,  until  thetr  system  of 
rail  roads  and  other  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion. now  tn  progress,  shall  be  matured.  There  being 
at  this  moment  1200  miles  of  rail  road  projected  in 
France,  and  to  be  finished  in  1852 — while  the  German 
states  have  com  menced  a system  of  2800  miles  of  rail 
loads.  Thus  vve  find,  by  unofficial  return,  that  the 
coal  mines  of  Prussia,  produced 

In  1839,  2,856,G01  English  tons 

Rhenish  Prussia  had  to  spare 

to  France,  in  1840,  156,300  “ “ 

Also  to  Germany  a large  amount  not 
returned 

Belgium  had  to  spare  to  France  from 
her  own  home  consumption  in 
1840;  740.000  “ “ 

France  sold  to  Belgium,  26,3  0 “ “ 

Great  Britain  had  to  spare,  large  coal, 

in  1840,  1,606  313  “ “ 

Besides  small'coal  not  included  in  the  returns. 

In  Belgium,  the  prices  of  ccal  have  varied  aepord- 
ing  to  the  proximity  of  the  mines  to  manufacturing 
districts,  and  of  late  years  has  received  a great  im- 
pulse, from  the  rapid  augmentation  of  manufacturing 
establishments  at  home  and  around  her.  These  prices, 
in  the  year  1836,  averaged  from  $1  50  to  82  66  per 
ton.  Since  that  year,  they  have  advanced  to  £,2  28 
and  $3  50.  There  are  now  no  duties  levied  on  coal 
received  into  Belgium  for  these  purposes  from  Great 
Britain. 

“There  are  only  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
our  sending  anthracite  coal  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Havre.  One  of  tlnse  is  the  French 
impost.” 


French  import  duties  On  Briiish  coals  On  Belgian  coals. 


Per  ton. 

(is.  1 id.—  ST.C6. 
!3  9 $2  33 

about  $1.0(1 


2 Q 


Per  toil. 

ICs.  U.— $2.46 


-2  9 


C6. 


In  1773,  the  Freti cl 
import  duly  vva- 
fixed  at 

In  1313  to  1831,  in 
ere  ased  to 
In  1337,  half  a franl 
per  100  kilogram 
mes  of  222  1 lis- 
Since  1337,  the  im 
port  duties  nr 
equal  sed  will 
those  of  the  En 

glish.  or  

Still  later,  it  is  understood,  from  the  increased  re- 
quirements of  France  for  coal,  there  are  no  duties 
imposed  on  British  coals  imported  for  the  service  of 
the  manufactories.  The  same  policy  is  extended  lo 
Belgium;  who,  although  she  buys  from  England,  sells 
to  France.  These  imports  from  Belgium,  like  those 
of  England,  are  annnally  increasing.  In  1813  they 
were  90,000  tons,  and  in  1839  were  740,800  tons  of 
coal. 

British  import  duties. — On  coals 
In  1787,  16s.  lOd  =$7.47  per  ton. 

1319,  2 8 64 

1834,  2 0 43  “ 

,o,o  $ 1 0 24  “ foreign. 

{0  6 12  “ colonial. 

“Our  stone  coal  might  be  delivered  at  Havre  for 
eight  dollars  a ton.” 

Doubtful.  But  would  the  Havre  merchants  pay 
the  Pennsylvania  shipper  eight  dollars  a ton,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  import  duty,  when  they  could  get  it 
for  much  less  from  Ireland,  and  for  half  that  price, 
from  the  Welsh  ports? 

Stone  coal  has  never  been  higher  than  $2  00  per 
ton  on  board  collier  vessels  at  Meath,  Swansea,  Kid- 
welly, Lanelly,  Loughor,  Cardiff,  Port!)  Cavvl,  Ten- 
by, Milford  Haven,  St.  Brides’ Bay , and  probably 
Newport.  From  all  these  ports,  except  the  latter, 
is  shipped  anthracite.  From  Newport  is  shipped  the 
semi-bituminous  variety  of  coal;  not  much  unlike 
our  Stony  Creek  coal,  and  that  of  Round  top  moun- 
tain in  Pennsylvania:  a quality  which  shows  by 

analysis,  an  intermediate  andTery  variable  stage  be- 
tween pure  anthracite  and  fat  bituminous  coal;  cir- 
cumstances extremely  favorable  to  its  employment 
in  numerous  ways,  it  has  seldom  been  shipped  at 
Newport  at  a higher  price  than  8s.  6d.  sterling,  or 
$2  04  per  ton.  In  1830  the  freight  to  London  from 
the  Bristol  Channel,  a circuitous  voyage  much  lon- 
ger than  to  a French  port,  used  to  be  14  shillings, 
or  §3  34,  making  §5  40  in  the  Thames;  but  it 
has  been  lower  since  that  time.  That  same  year, 
Schuylkill  coal  was  retailed  at  double  that  price  in 
New  York. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  Newport  coal,  however, 
then,  and  probably  now  supplied  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Ireland,  in  every  port,  from  Limerick  on  the 
west  to  Wexford  on  the  north.  It  also  supplied  the 
southwestern  coast  of  England,  from  Bristol  on  the 
north  to  Exeter  on  the  south;  paying  a local  duty, 
coastwise,  of  Is.  6d.  or  $0  36  per  ton.  In  1838,  the 
freight  to  both  these  coasts  was  6s.  04.,  or  §1  45  per 
ton;  while  its  cost  price  at  Newport  was  §2  00  per 
ton-.=:$3  45.  In  the  present  year,  18  this  New- 
port or  Monmouthshire  coal,  has  been  delivered  re- 
gularly in  Cornwall,  for  the  use  of  the  mining  es- 
tablishments in  that  quarter,  for  the  sum  of  12s., 
which  is,  in  American  currency,  $2  90.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  weekly  returns  of  prices,  in  the  Mining 
Journal. 

From  the  Welsh  ports,  are  annually  shipped  two 
millions  of  tons  of  coal.  In  1842  common  coal  was 
shipped  at  Swansea  for  $1  32,  and  best  selected  coal 
for  steam  purposes  at  <42  16  per  ton.  At  the  same 
time,  White  Haven  bituminous  coal  was  sold  in  Dub- 
lin for  $3  12. 

As  regards  anthracite,  a fuel  not  yet  employed  out 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  region,  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  only  lately  discovered  to  be  applicable 
to  iron  making,  it  lias  at  no  time  been  much  in  re- 
quest in  the  London  market;  there  is  very  little  com- 
petition, and  but  little  ever  in  the  market.  It  has 
commonly  brought  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton 
more  than  the  average  bituminous  coals.  Welsh  stone 
coal  generally  commands  $5  00  and  $5  25  in  tiic 
Thames. 

A recent  article  on  this  important  coal  field,  says 
that  “it  is  not  even  jet  opened.”  Reverting  to  the 
price  at  which  this  stone  coal  could  be  delivered  in 
the  French  ports,  in  case  it  were  thought  advisable 
by  England  to  permit  an  extensive  export  trade  to 
be  carried  on,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  exceed 
$3  50,  exclusive  of  export  duties,  if  ar.y  should  be 
imposed. 

“English  coal  has  lately  been  subjected  to  a hea- 
vy export  duty;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  introduce  it  into  France.” 

English  export  duties.  The  English  duties  on  coal 
of  all  kinds,  exported,  used  for  many  years  to  be,  in 
foreign  ships. 

per  chaldron.  per  ton. 

For  large  coal,  17s.  6J.  sterl.  ) equal  to  $3  18 

or $4  24  ) 

Small  coal  or  culm.  4 6 do.  1 00 

In  1831,  the  duties  were  altered  To  10s.  per  ton  on 
both,  2 42  payable  by  foreign  shipping,  but  duly 
free  in  British  vessels. 

In  1834,  the  tariff  was  revised,  and  the  export  du- 
ties, to  any  place  not  being  a British  possession,  were 
fixed  as  follows: 


For  large  coals, 

For  Culm  and  small 

coals,  2 0 — 

Between  1834  and  1842, 


In  Br.  vessels. 

Per  ton. 

3s.  4d.— $0  80 


48 


In  For.  vessels. 

Per  ton. 
6s.  8J.-$1  62 


4 0- 


-96 


the  tariff  was  modified 
so  as  to  exempt  all  British  vessels,  engaged  in  export 
trade,  from  duty; — consequently,  for  eight  years  at 
least,  the  only  duties  chargeable  were  those  on  the  fo- 
reign shipping. 

In  1842,  by  the  regulations  of  the  last  act  of  par- 
liament, whicli  revised  the  previous  tariff,  a still  fur- 
ther reduction  took  place  iri  the  coal  duties,  viz: 

For  large  coal,  2s.,  equal  to  48  cents,  exported  in 
British  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 

Culm  and  small  coal,  screened  through  a riddle, 
whose  bars  are  not  more  than  | of  an  inch  asunder, 
Is.  equal  to  24  cts.,  exported  in  British  vessels  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  revision  of  the 
tariff,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  ol  England  as 
well  as  of  France,  as  regard3  coal,  there  has  been 
uniformly  a reduction  of  duties,  for  the  last  fifty-six 
years,  at  least.  The  favorable  influence',  whicli  this 
liberal  policy  exercised  between  the  two  countries, 
is  manifested  by  the  augmentation  of  the  French 
imports  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  Britisli  tonnage,  in  that  branch  of  trade, 
on  the  other;  as  the  following  figures  will  best  de- 
monstrate: 


Average  of  the  twenty  years’  importation 
of  English  coal  into  France,  1814  to 
1834, 

Number  ol  Ions  imported  from  Great  Bri- 
tailh  in  1834,  into  France 
Also,  increased  to,  in  1840, 

Total  exportation  of  British  cooal  in  1828, 


Tons. 


30.000 

48.000 
394,000 
355,800 

Do.  do.  do.  in  1840, 1,606,313 
' The  reader.will  hence  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  assertion  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  sus- 
tained. In  reverse  of  this,  he  will  see  that,  where- 
as thirty  years  ago  the  combined  English  export 
and  the  French  import  duties,  amounted  to  no  less 


than  $6  57  per  ton,  the  whole  amount  now  is  only 
48  cents  per  ton  for  large  coal,  or  34  cents  for  smali 
coal. 

That  correct  statistical  information  is  not  always 
readily  attainable,  even  where  it  has  been  most  in- 
dustriously sought  for,  we  have  frequent  evidence; 
and  the  fact  is  felt  by  the  sincercst  advocates  for  ac- 
curacy in  details.  Thus  we  occasionally  remark  very 
extraordinary  statements  given  to  the  world. 

For  instance,  some  time  ago,  a newspaper  oi  con- 
siderable circulation  and  respectability  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, contained  a leading  article,  headed,  “The 
American  Coal  Trade;— its  want  of  protection.” — - 
This  article  contained  the  following  passage: — “We 
impose  the  trifling  (import  duty  of  $1  68  pea  ton  on 
foreign  coal.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
posses  a duly  of  upwards  of  seven  dollars  per  ton  on  fo- 
reign coal,  and  thus  protects  her  own  coal  trade,  by 
making  the  foreign  article  equivalent  to  being  con- 
traband.” This  assertion  is  in  singular  harmony 
with  the  sentence  previously  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  division  of  our  subject.  Yet  the  case  really  stood 
thus: 

By  the  American  tariff  of  1842,  the  duty  on  foreign 

coals  imported  into  the  United  States  was  fixed  at 

$1  75  per  ton. 

By  the  English  tariff  of  1842  the  duties  on  foreign 

coal  imported  into  England  24  cts.  per  ton. 

Do.  from  the  colonies,  12  cts.  do. 

“1  am  persuaded  that  American  coal,  &c.,  may 
be  disposed  of  in  much  larger  quantities  thaii 
at  present,  by  turning  our  attention  to  the  na- 
tions of  Continental  Europe.” 

A cohsiderable  mass  of  facts,  those  essential  ele- 
ments in  determining  the  feasibility,  of  this,  or  any 
other  undertaking,  has  been  condensed  into  the  fore- 
going pages.  Admilliiig  their  general  accuracy — for 
if  the  data  be  untrue,  all  calculation  is  alike  futile 
and  deceptive, — -it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  judge 
for  himself  in  the  matter,  and  to  arrive  at  a reasona- 
ble conclusion.  The  question  is  an  extremely  inte- 
resting one,  especially  to  every  Pennsylvanian;  every 
American;  nor  is  that  interest  alone  confined  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

France  ranking  high  among  the  great  manufac- 
turing nations  of  the  earth,  has  a rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  coal.  Her  mines  yield  her  an  annually 
augmenting  supply;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  is, 
for  a time,  compelled  to  resort  to  her  neighbors. — 
From  tlipin  she  receives  large  and  equally  increasing 
importations.  These  are  derived  from  the  three  great 
countries  which  have  coal  to  spare,  namely,  from 
Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain;  as  our 
tables  have  shown. 

It  is  not  presumptuous  or  unjust  to  say  that  Ame- 
rica will  not  soon  be  in  a condition  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, either  with  these  three  countries,  or  with 
any  others  in  Europe;  nor  will  she  be  capable,  com-' 
mercially  speaking,  of  supplying  other  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  On  this  subject  it  was  said,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  that  “a  great  rivalry  now  prevails, 
in  foreign  markets,  between  the  English,  the  Bel- 
gian, and  the  Prussian  coal.  Coals  rre,  in  these 
countries,  brought  to  bank,  at  a cost  equally  mode- 
rate. In  one  important  respect  England  has  certain- 
ly the  advantage  over  oilier  countries,  inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  part  of  her  coal  lies  close  to  the  sea 
shore.” 

Pursuing  this  inquiry,  therefore,  we  have  calmly 
to  look  to  what  may  be  probabilities  in  favor  of,  or 
the  obstacles  that  will  operate  against,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a European  American  Coal  trade.  The 
.obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  this  trade,  and  to  be 
i surmounted  in  the  event  of  success,  now  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  are  the  vast  amount  of  coal  in  Eu- 
rope, as  yet  untouched,  but  available  at  any  moment, 
when  needed;  particularly,  in  South  Wales  and  in  Ire- 
land; the  contiguity  of  those  coal  regions  or  countries 
to  the  seaboard;  and  their  convenient  proximity  to  the 
markets. 

The  lime  is  not  very  remote  since  the  fact  was  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  and  even  denied  publicly  by 
the  press  and  by  many  intelligent  people,  that  anthra- 
cite really  existed,  in  any  quantity,  in  Great  Britain, 
or  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  circumstance  that  a 
substance  for  which  there  was  scarcely  any  demand, 
and  which  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  reject- 
ed, or  thought  almost  inapplicable  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  man,  had  attracted  so  little  attention  at 
home,  readily  accounts  for  the  silence  that  had  been 
so  long  maintained  respecting  it  abroad.  It  cer- 
tainly explains,  reasonably  enough,  why  most  Ame- 
ricans should  be  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  anthracite  in  South  Wales  and 
no  small  quantity  in  Ireland,  as  that  Europeans  and 
even  Pennsylvanians  themselves,  were  quite  una- 
ware of  the  presence  of  vast  accumulations  of  a si- 
milar mineral,  within  their  own  borders,  but  a few 
years  ago. 
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The  prevalence,  therefore,  of  such  bodies  of  an- 
thracite, close  to  numerous  seaports  and  to  the  best 
continental  markets,  must,  for  ages  to  coma,  consti- 
tute an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  successful  trade 
in  similar  productions,  which  happen  to  be  situated 
much  further  inland,  and  whose  places  of  shipment 
are  three  thousand  miles  more  distant  from  the  mar- 
ket. The  important  fact  that  there  exists  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  amount  of  anthracite  in  the  old  world 
than  the  new,  so  far  at  least  as  we  possess  the  means 
of  comparing,  is  not  without  its  value  as  an  influen- 
tial element  in  a calculation  of  such  a trade.  In  an 
economic  view,  conjoined  with  a comparison  of  faci- 
lities af  production  and  transportation,  these  circum- 
stances will  not  be  overlooked  or  undervalued  by  I he 
practical  merchant  and  exporter.  By  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  coal  in  Ireland  consists  of  pure  anthra- 
cite. It  has  been  but  partially  opened;  and  in  fact, 
until  lately  investigated,  was  but  very  little  known. 
It  occupies  several  prolonged  basins,  exclusively  an- 
thracite, in  five  or  six  counties  of  Southern  Ireland. 
Devonshire,  in  England,  has  a small  anthracite  basin; 
but  that  of  Wales  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world. 

There  have  been  many  calculations  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  this  basin  contains.  They  vary  from, 
forty  to  fifty,  and  even  sixty  thousand  millions  of 
tons,  estimated  to  supply  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  With  the 
exception  of  a district  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  ba- 
sin, where  the  coal  is  partially  bituminous,  or  semi- 
biturninous,  and  coking  coal,  furnishing  the  fuel  for 
the  well  known  iron  manufactures,  this  great  field  i3 
comparatively  untouched  and  unopened.  We  have 
not  known  of  any  comparison  being  instituted,  as  to 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  Welsh  coal  basin,  and 
those  existing  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  of  importance 
to  this.  It  will  be  an  unexpected  fact,  startling  to 
many,  that  this  single  Welsh  basin,  with  its  nume- 
rous gradations  and  varieties  of  coal,  contains  three 
tunes  the  superficial  area  of  the  principal  anthracite 
coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  united:  in  fact,  for  aught 
any  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  all  the  anthracite  on  the  continent  of  North,. 
America. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  asser- 
tion is  founded.  There  have  been  several  estimates 
of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  Welsh  basin;  the 
lowest  of  these,  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
an  official  report,  estimates  the  area  at 

763,000  acres. 

The  highest  considers  the  coal  to  ex- 
tend over  a space  of  806,000  “ 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  regions. 

These  are  usually  classified  in  three  principal 
fields;  but  in  reality,  are  all  made  up  of  several  ba- 
sins, the  particulars  of  which  are  not  yet  before  the 
public. 

By  a detailed  statement  published  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Fisher,  a district  surveyor,  extensively  engaged  in 
the  anthracite  regions,  dated  Pollsville,  March  20, 
1841,  the  area  of  the  first  or  Pottsville  field,  contain- 
ing coal,  exclusive  of  the  external  margin  of  con- 
glomerate, is  67,500  acres. 

The  second,  or  Shamokin  Coal  Field, 

and  smaller  basins  adjacent,  93,075  “ 

The  third,  or  Wilkesbarre  region,  not 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Fisher,  but  com- 
puted to  contain,  in  like  manner,  75,525  “ 


Area  of  anthracite, 


237,000  acres 


This  form  of  comparison,  it  is  obvious,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive;  as  we  yet  have  to  apply  to  it  the 
test  of  the  relative  amount  of  coal  in  each  area.  The 
quantity  in  the  Welsh  basin  has  been  estimated  at 
lorty  or  more  thousand  millions  of  tons,  as  was  afore 
stated.  The  great  number  of  the  coal  seams  in  the 
Pennsylvania  series,  and  the  remarkable  thickness 
of  several  of  them,  will  probably  go  far  towards 
reducing  the  apparent  inequality,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  superficial  areas  only.  What  the  exact 
difference  may  be  by  this  test,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
only  true  one,  we  have  not  at  hand  the  data  for  de- 
termining. 

Be  this  a3  it  may,  the  real  merits  and  the  practi- 
cability of  a European  coal  trade,  from  this  conti- 
nent, resolves  itself,  like  all  practical  commercial 
questions,  into  a matter  of  dollars  and  cents;  to  be 
determined  by  the  cost  and  not  by  the  opinions  or 
the  prejudices  of  any.  In  a momentous  question 
like  this,  the  ardour  of  the  patriot  weighs  but  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance,  against  the  interests  of  the 
merchant. 

If  the  mean  distance  of  the  American  anthracites 
be  150  miles  from  the  shipping  ports,  and  if  those 
ports  be  three  thousand  miles  from  the  European 
ports  of  delivery;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ave- 
rage distance  of  a dozen  Welsh  ports  be  only  ten 
miles  from  the  centres  of  production;  and  if  the  Irish 


anthracite  he  also  readily  approached,  and  all  these 
“are  comparatively  close  to  (lie  European  markets — 
the  cost  of  mining  being  supposed  to  be  similar  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  all  export  and  import 
duties  the  same  in  each  ease — surely  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  establish  a profitable  trade  in  coal  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

‘•Let  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appro- 
priate from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  With  this  small 
sum,  let  a competent  agent  buy  a hundred  tons 
of  the  best  selected  anthracite  coal,  a grate, 
and  a coal  stove.  Tue  agent,  with  his  coal, 
must  go  to  France,  and  do  his  utmost,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  minister,  to  explain,  vindi- 
cate, and  recommend  it  in  every  way.  The 
minister  is  instructed  to  tell  the  people  that  this 
coal  is  as  cheap  as  dirt  in  many  parts  of  his 
own  country,  and  that  if  the  French  will  but 
consent  to  use  it  in  theirs,  it  would  be  a vast 
improvement  to  their  industry,  comfort,  health, 
and  economy.” 

To  the  suggested  mission  for  instructing  Europeans 
in  the  art  so  well  perfected  in  this  country  through 
all  its  various  modes  of  application  to  the  purposes 
of  domestic  economy,  no  possible  objection  can  be 
urged,  unless  by  a rigid  economist  on  this  side.  The 
information  so  much  needed,  and  now  proposed  to 
be  so  laudably  bestowed,  deserves  the  grateful  thanks 
of  shippers  of  anthracite  and  owners  of  anthracite 
lands,  throughout  Europe.  It  will  be  the  more  ac- 
ceptable when  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that 
we  Pennsylvanians  have  the  trouble  and  costs  upon 
ourselves,  while  we  throw  the  benefits  into  the  hands 
of  our  rivals. 

In  conclusion — let  these  circumstances  be  carefully 
reviewed;  making  every  fair  allowance  for  uninten- 
tional contraction  or  expansion  of  the  data  we  have 
here  collected  together.  The  result,  we  think,  will 
still  shew  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  project,  on 
any  important  scale;  commendable  as  may  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  worthy  promoter. 
f That  the  domestic  application  of  anthracite  is  infi- 
/litely  better  understood  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit. That  there  is  enough  of  anthracite  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  supply  for  a long  time  the  demands  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  to  whom  a know- 
ledge of  the  proper  method  of  employing  it  would 
b8  a real  blessing,  is  a truth  equally  undeniable. — 
We  all  know  that  there  are  mountains  of  rich  iron 
ore  in  Missouri,  capable  of  supplying  the  Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces  for  centuries.  Bqt  we  need  it  not. 
We  can  dig  it  out  of  our  own  mountains  cheaper 
than  Missouri  can  sell  it  to  us;  and  we  thereby  em- 
ploy our  own  native  industry.  So  also,  unless  the 
data  here  presented  fail  to  convince  the  most  ar- 
dent convert  to  the  practicability  of  a foreign  coal 
trade,  the  Europeans  possess  abandant  resources  of 
then-own.  They  can  mine,  they  can  hqy,  and  can 
sell  amongst  their  neighbors,  as  much  as  they  re- 
quire, without  resorting  to  the  new  world,  for  ages 
to  come. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  communication  needs 
scarcely  to  add  a word  for  himself— or  to  say  that  he 
can  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  value  of  Penn- 
sylvania resources,  particularly  of  that  with  which, 
for  many  years,  lie  has  been  intimately  associated. — 
The  subject  is  a purely  commercial  qne,  and  has  been 
so  treated.  He  has  not  sought,  ungenerously  to  damp 
the  laudable  exertions  of  those  who  strive  to  extend 
our  commerce,  and  seek  new  markets  for  our  natural 
productions. 

it  is  not  unwise,  however,  ere  building  the  fabric, 
attractive  as  it  has  been  presented  to  us,  first,  to  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost;  to  examine  well  into  the 
data;  and  to  prove  the  stability  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  commercial  superstructure  is  proposed  to 
be  erected, 

Conceiving  this  to  be  a principle  admitted  by  all 
men  —more  especially  by  commercial  men — the  wri- 
ter has  not  permitted  himself  to  doubt,  that  any  con- 
tribution towards  a better  knowledge  of  this  import- 
ant subject,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested. 

If  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  industry,  he  hgld 
essential  to  public  mercantile  success,  as  to  individu- 
al prosperity,  in  no  country  do  those  elements  abound 
more  than  in  this,  without  resorting  to  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  governments. 

But  Pennsylvania  has  at  her  command,  a vastly 
more  profitable  mode  of  appropriating  her  mineral 
treasures,  than  in  the  mere  sending  the  raw  mate- 
rials abroad  for  the  employment  of  European  ope-: 
ratives.  Instead  of  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a 
foreign  coal  and  iron  trade,  the  futility  of  which  (the 
former,  at  least,)  we  have  demonstrated,  let  her  em- 
ploy her  coal  and  iron  at  home.  Let  her  line  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  with  fac- 
tories for  the  fabrication  of  cotton  of  American 
growth,  through  the  agency  of  Pennsylvania  coal. — 


Let  her  not  send  away  from  her  shores  these  fruitfu 
materials  for  her  wealth  and  prosperity.  Let  her 
surround  Philadelphia  with  establishments  for  con- 
verting the  productions,  which  Providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  her  so  abundantly.  Let  her  thus  attract 
around  her  thousands  of  artizans,  and  encourage  her 
home  manufactures,  and  prepare  the  production  of 
her  industry  for  her  own  population,  lor  her  neigh- 
bors, and,  in  due  time,  for  the  remote  regions  of  the 
earth. 

The  writer  commenced  these  notes,  without  any 
intention  of  intruding  his  name.  They  have,  in  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry,  accumulated  so  much  that 
their  parentage  may  perchance  be  demanded,  or  their 
design  be  misrepresented.  Heartily  disliking  ano- 
nymous criticism — believing  that  truths,  moral  or 
mercantile,  are  soonest  determined  through  the  agen- 
cy of  avowed,  rather  than  of  fictitious  advocates,  he 
appends  hi3  name  to  the  foregoing. 

RICH’D  C.  TAYLOR. 

Philadelphia , Ocltber,  1843. 

Note — We  have  referred  to  Prussia  as  one  of  the 
great  ooal  producing  countries  of  Europe,  but  have 
failed  to  do  her  justice  as  to  the  amonnt.  It  will  be 
seen  that  she  keeps  pace  with  other  countries  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding 
our  last  return — that  for  1839 — the  quantity  mined 
increased  272  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the  amount 
of  coal  raised  was  2,442,632  tons,  besides  near 
1,000,000  tons  of  lignite  or  Bovey  coal.  This  pro- 
portion is  one  ton  of  fuel  to  four  persons.  162,169 
persons  were  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry, 
arising  from  364  mines.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to 
Holland,  France,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  increased  production  of  anthracite  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  20  years  preceding  1843  is  at  the  rate 
of  1910  per  cent. 

The  coal  of  France  the  20  years  from  1818  to  1838 
— 326  per  cent. 

Ditto  of  Prussia,  as  before  stated,  1819  to  1839 — 
272  per  cent. 

In  1841,  the  exports  of  British  coal  amounted  to 
1,848,294  tons. 

In  1842,  the  average  price  of  exported  large  or 
“round':  coal,  (Bituminous)  at  the  shipping  ports 
was  7s. =$1  68,  and  of  small  coal,  3s.  fid. =84  cts. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  on  the  2d  of  October,  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Esq., 
read  the  following  paper: 

“The  science  of  Ethnology,  of  the  progress  of 
which  we  propose  to  give  some  account  this  evening, 
is  probably  new  to  many  present.  A definition  of 
the  word  may  not  therefore  be  improper. 

Ethnology  or  Ethnography  is  that  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  illustrates  and  defines  the  origin 
and  history  of  nations;  the  physical  character  of  the 
different  races  of  men;  their  varieties  in  color  and 
conformation:  the  affinities  of  their  language;  their 
national  peculiarities;  their  knowledge  of  the  arts; 
their  government  and  laws,  and  their  manners  and 
customs.  It  is  by  a close  study  of  these  that  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  various  races  of 
men  by  which  the  globe  is  peopled. 

The  means  which  have  been  the  most  available, 
a.nd  which  are  the  most  certain  in  uniting  the  links 
which  connect  the  varieties  of  men,  is  language.— 
This,  rather  than  complexion  or  physical  organiza- 
tion, is  the  most  unfailing  test;  and  since  its  applica- 
tion to  the  subject,  more  has  been  accomplished  than 
had  been  effected  for  centuries  by  all  other  means 
combined. 

Ethnology  is  at  present  receiving  great  attention 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  a brief  mention 
of  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
contributed,  by  their  works,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science,  and  those  at  present  engaged  in  promot- 
ing it,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  In  England, 
Dr.  Pritchard  ranks  first.  His  splendid  works  on  the 
Natural  and  Physical  History  of  Man,  have  laid 
Open  a new  field  of  research;  and  his  deductions, 
which  tend  to  prove  the  unity  of  our  race,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Sanscrit  Professor  at  Oxford  University,  by  his  dic- 
tionaries and  grammars  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  his  researches  into  the  history  of  nations  which 
occupy  India  and  Central  Asia,  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  this  science.  An  import- 
ant contribution  has  also  been  made  to  to  the  Ethno- 
logy of  Egypt  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkipson,  whose  in- 
teresting v/ork  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  has  elucidated  that  subject  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  showing  to  the  world,  that, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  centuries  before  any 
European  nation  had  its  birth,  nearly  all  the  arts  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  were  known. 
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In  France,  the  labors  of  Humboldt,  Champollion, 
De  Sacy,  Balbi,  Eichoff,  and  others,  are  too  will 
known  to  need  any  remarks  from  us.  In  Germany 
more  has  been  accomplished  than  in  cither  England 
or  France.  It  would  occupy  more  time  than  is  al- 
lotted tous,  merely  to  give  a sketch  of  the  immense 
labors  and  splendid  results  of  the  German  savans,  in 
revealing  to  the  world  what  had  been  wrapped  in 
obscurity  for  ages.  They  seem  unwilling  to  look  at 
anything  embraced  in  our  ideas  of  antiquity,  but  ex- 
tend their  scrutinizing  researches  far  back  into  that 
primeval  period  of  which  history  has  scarcely  kept 
■ record— to  nations  which  exist  but  in  name,  the 
only  remains  of  whose  existence  are  in  some  muti- 
lated and  crumbling  marbles,  or  some  strange  and 
undeciphered  inscription  The  mysterious  charac- 
ters which  are  found  on  the  ruined  heaps  of  Baby- 
lon, Nineveh,  and  Persepolis,  have  yielded  to  their 
rigid  scrutiny;  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  read  the 
records  of  the  conquests  of  Xerxes  and  Darius  and 
Artaxerxes  on  the  monuments  and  edifices  which 
they  themselves  erected.  In  deciphering  the  ancient 
inscriptions  of  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  they 
have  been  equally  successful:  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  are  accomplishing  more  in  Egypt  than  all 
who  have  preceded  them. 

In  Germany  the  science  of  Ethnology  received  its 
first  impulse;  consequently  we  find  here  more  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  science,  and 
that  of  Philology,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
it,  than  in  any  other  country.  The  Mithridates  of 
Adelung  and  Vatcr  was  the  first  work  of  importance 
— this  was  a most  laborious  undertaking,  and  gave 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  five  hundred  different  languages; 
Gesenius  is  well  known  to  all  students  by  his  many 
Philological  works,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  contri- 
buted more  as  far  as  language  is  concerned;  Profes- 
sor Bopp,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  linguists  of 
Europe,  who  has  thrown  great  light  on  Ethnographic 
subjects,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  oriental  languages;  Grotefend,  the  discoverer 
of  the  key  to  the  arrow-headed  characters  of  Baby- 
lonia; Hitter,  by  his  great  work  on  the  Geography 
and  Ethnography  of  Asia;  Lassen,  by  his  various 
philological  researches;  and  Lepsius,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent at  the  head  of  the  scientific  expedition  sent  to 
Egypt  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

We  have  prepared  a hasty  sketch  of  what  has 
lately  been  accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  promotion  of  Ethnology;  but  in  this  we 
can  only  speak  of  resulls,  as  time  and  the  broad 
space  before  us  will  not  permit  of  giving  details. — 
Among  the  European  nations,  England,  France,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  have  scientific  expeditions  in  distant 


own  exploring  expedition  has  been  as  much  occupi- 
ed in  inquiries  relating  to  the  people  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  as  in  those  relating  to  Na- 
tural Science  or  Geography.  Details  of  this  expe- 
dition are  looked  for  with  great  curiosity  and  inter- 
est; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  collect- 
ed may  be  laid  before  the  w crld  before  other  nations, 
who  have  sent  expeditions  over  the  same  regions, 
forestall  us  by  their  publications.  It  is  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  by  the  late  arrival  from  England,  that 
Captain  Ross  has  just  returned  from  his  voyage  for 
the  exploration  of  the  South  Antarctic  regions  after 
an  absence  of  four  years;  and  that  he  asserts  for  him- 
self a priority  of  discovery  of  several  lands  which 
Lieut.  Wilkes  claims  to  have  first  visited.  Pie  also 
depreciates  very  much  the  results  which  our  own 
expedition  accomplished.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  the  American  government  should  use  dispatch  in 
bringing  out  the  account  of  the  discoveries  effected 
by  that  gentleman. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  science  of  Ethno- 
logy  by  our  own  countrymen,  and  which  tend  to  elu- 
cidate the  origin  and  history  of  the  Aboriginal  races 
of  this  continent,  we  must  mention  the  Crania  Ame- 
ricana of  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia — a work  of 
great  research  and  importance,  as  it  enables  us,  by 
♦naking  craniological  comparisons  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  of  our  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres, to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  races.  The  labors  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Catherwood  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  have 
thrown  a new  light  on  a portion  of  our  country’s 
history,  which  only  increases  our  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  interesting  people,  who  have  left  such 
splendid  monuments  of  their  greatness.  Another 
important  contribution  to  American  Ethnology,  and 
one  on  which  more  labor  has  been  bestowed  than  on 
any  other,  is  that  of  our  worthy  President — the  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  with 
comparative  tables  of  vocabularies  and  select  sen- 
tences. 

'Phi . work  has  most  satisfactorily  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  the  identity  of  liie  principal  Indian  tribes 
north  of  Mexico  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


and  forms  a substantial  basis  on  which  future  philo- 1 
logists  may  extend  their  investigations.  The  History 
of  the  Red  Race,  by  Mr.  Bradford,  is  another  work 
which  displays  much  original  research,  and  throws  | 
additional  light  on  the  history  of  our  aboriginal  na-  ! 
tions.  A vast  deal  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
field,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  will  be  made  j 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  monuments  that  yet  re- 
main in  various  parts  of  our  country,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a great  race  of  people,  who  are  fast  perish- 
ing. Every  year  these  relics  become  less — the  mounds 
and  earth-works  of  the  west  are  levelled  as  the  set- 
tlements arc  extended,  and  a few  years  will  suffice 
to  destroy  those  interesting  memorials  of  a great  and 
powerful  nation. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  M.  Caslelnau,  a 
French  gentleman,  has  been  travelling  for  (he  last 
five  years  through  North  America,  on  a scientific 
exploration,  from  which  he  returned  to  Paris  during 
the  past  year.  He  made  extensive  collections  in 
Natural  History,  which  were  presented  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants.  To  the  Paris  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciencs,  he  made  a communication  on  some  geologi- 
cal revolutions  within  the  limits  of  our  own  territo- 
ries. M.  Castelnau  supposes  that,  at  the  vast  prai- 
ries of  our  western  region  are  formed  of  a deep  al- 
luvial soil,  covering  an  old  calcareous  soil,  they  were 
once  covered  with  water.  “That,  at  a remote  peri- 
od, there  was  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  produced  a stagnation  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  which  raised  them  to  an  elevation  of  40 
metres,  (130  feet;)  for,  wherever  the  rocks  present 
an  abrupt  front  toward  the  river,  they  offer  a series 
of  parallel  lines,  inclining  slightly  toward  the  north. 
Lake  Superior,  he  thinks,  formerly  discharged  itself 
into  Lake  Michigan,  which  had  its  termination  in  an 
immense  basin,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lake 
Silurian,  and  which  probably  discharged  the  excess 
of  its  contents  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  a revo- 
lution of  na’ure  checked  the  passage  of  the  waters 
to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  produced  at 
Lake  Silurian  the  rising  ground  known  as  the  Illi- 
nois, which  must  have  been  of  greater  extent  than  it 
i3  now;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  with  its  pro- 
gressive depression,  the  waters  will,  at  some  distant 
period,  resume  their  former  course.” 

M.  Castelnau’s  travels,  and  the  result  of  his  inqui- 
ries, are  now  in  the  course  of  publication;  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  published,  the  author  will  embark  for 
South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  un- 
known regions  in  which  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Amazon  have  their  respective  sources.  He  will 
proceed  from  Rio  Janeiro  across  the  continent  to  Li- 
ma, and  return  by  the  Amazon.  This  is  the  expedi- 
tion alluded  to  in  the  newspapers,  which  was  planned 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  which  is  now  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours. 

Herr  Geofroi  M.  Uhdehas  lately  returned  to(tIei- 
delburg)  Germany,  from  Mexico,  where  he  has  spent 
twenty-three  years,  in  historic  and  archaelogical  re- 
searches, and  made  a large  collection  of  Mexican 
antiquities.  They  consist  of  arms,  armor,  fishing 
implemens,  implements  of  the  chase,  and  of  various 
trades,  agricultural  and  musical  instruments,  vases, 
cups,  lamps,  engraved  stones,  sculptured  figures, 
models  of  houses  and  boats,  female  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver,  &c.;  and  including  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  mass  of  evidence,  which  goes  to  es- 
tablish the  ancient  relations  of  the  other  continents 
with  the  new  world.  Among  these,  the  most  re- 
markable is  a series  of  fifty-two  vases,  in  baked  clay, 
from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half  in  height,  greatly 
resembling  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  covered  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  figures,  representing  Divinities — 
Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Indian.  The  graven 
stones,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
birds,  insects,  and  flowers,  show,  it  is  said,  that  the 
art  of  engraving  had  readied  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection among  the  Mexicans.  The  female  ornaments, 
though  riide  in  form,  are  of  very  delicate  execution, 
scarcely  inferior,  in  that  respect,  to  the  best  English 
and  French  productions  of  their  class.  The  collec- 
tion contains,  also,  two  xylographic  plates,  similar  to 
those  from  which  the  Chinese  print  their  books,  but 
of  which  the  characters  are,  unfortunately  injured, 
and  some  of  them  nearly  effaced;  and  an  illustrated 
manuscript,  in  Mexican  characters,  on  a sort  of 
pasteboard,  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  Of 
these  objects,  Mr.  Uhde  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
digested  catalogue  for  publication. — (Lond.  Alh., 
Aug.  1842,  p.  749.) 

A work  will  shortly  appear  on  Mexico  by  M. 
Mayer,  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of  the  American  le- 
gation. This  gentleman  paid  much  attention  to  the 
existing  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  has  disco- 
vered some  curious  relics,  which  bear  a closer  affi- 
nity to  those  found  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Cather- 
wood in  Yucatan,  than  any  yet  found.  The  charac- 


ter of  the  monuments  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico  is 
quite  dissimilar,  but  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that 
a closer  investigation  will  prove  their  identity. 

Egypt  continues  to  be  the  land  of  wonders,  and  at- 
tracts to  its  venerable  monuments  the  learned  of  all 
nations.  The  magnificent  work  by  the  savans  who 
accompanied  Napoleon,  and  which  was  published 
under  iiis  auspices,  was  thought  to  embrace  all  that 
could  be  said  on  that  country.  Bui  France  has  con- 
tributed another  work,  equally  important,  by  the  la- 
mented Champollion;  and  when  we  close  this  list 
with  the  splendid  work  by  Rosellini,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Tuscan  government,  which  embraces 
all  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  archaeology 
and  hieroglyphics,  we  must  acknowledge  that  no  part 
of  the  world  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated 
and  described.  Yet,  we  have  to  announce  a new 
scientific  commission,  sent  to  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs by  that  patron  of  learning,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. At  its  head  is  placed  Dr.  Lepsius,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philologists  and  antiquarians  of 
Europe. 

T his  gentleman  has  already  made  some  remarka- 
ble discoveries  in  and  about  the  Pyramids;  but  tha 
most  important  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
a short  account  of  which  we  extract  from  his  late 
letters,  published  in  London,  dated  Pyramid  of 
Mocris,  June  20. 

“We  have  now  been  settled  for  some  weeks  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Labyrinth  of  Mceris,  and  I hasten  to 
give  you  the  first  information  as  the  definite  discove- 
ry of  the  site  of  the  true  Labyrinth  and  Pyramid. — 
We  were  astonished  that  earlier  travellers  had  scarce- 
ly mentioned  these  remains,  when  we  saw  ruins  of 
hundreds  of  still  well  defined  chambers  lying  before 
us.  The  main  result  of  our  investigation  is,  how. 
ever,  the  finding,  oil  many  of  the  pillars  and  archi- 
traves of  the  hall,  the  name  of  the  true  Mceris,  who 
built  the  labyrinth  for  his  palace,  and  the  pyramid 
for  his  tomb.  This  pyramid  is  the  latest  of  all  the 
pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs.  King  Mceris  reigned 
lrom  2194  to  2151,  B.  C.  (or  4037  years  ago)  and  was 
the  last  king  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Hyksos.  Both  the  labyrinth  and  the 
lake  prove  li is  power,  his  love  of  magnificence,  and 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  At  the  end 
of  the  vast  piain  lies  the  pyramid  in  which  Mceris 
was  buried,  with  the  ruins  of  the  village,  precisely 
as  described  hy  Strabo.  Near  this  were  many  hil- 
locks beneath  which  we  found  several  hundred  cham- 
bers, some  of  them  with  roofs,  corridors, and  columns. 
The  rooms  are  so  irregular  and  of  such  various  sizes, 
that  no  one  could  have  found  their  way,  without  a 
guide,  through  this  mass  of  buildings.  Herodotus 
describes  3000  apartments  above  and  below  the 
ground,  an  account  which  the  remains  lead  me  to 
believe  not  exaggerated. 

The  forms  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  pa- 
lace are  described  by  Herodotus  as  consisting  of 
twelve  halls,  that  is,  of  twelve  open  courts  surround- 
ed by  covered  colonnades.  This  palace  was  sur- 
rounded by  labyrinthine  buildings  on  three  sides,  and 
intersected  by  a water  course.  Plere  our  establish- 
ments occupy  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid,  and  recall  the 
old  village  of  Strabo  which  lay  on  the  same  level 
with  the  pyramid.  Around  us  are  scattered  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  the  remains  of  old  pillars  and  archi- 
traves of  the  courts,  which  are  of  interest,  as  offer- 
ing in  several  cases,  the  names  of  the  builder,  Mce- 
ris,  and  his  sister  who  succeeded  him.  I am  employ- 
ing one  hundred  workmen  in  digging  into  the  cham- 
bers, and  latterly  in  searching  for  the  entrance  into 
the  pyramid.” 

Dr.  Lepsius  has  also  discovered  the  remains  of 
many  pyramids  and  a large  number  of  tombs,  which 
recent  travellers  had  overlooked.  Being  one  of  tho 
best  hierologists  living,  he  has  been  enabled  readily 
to  decipher  the  numerous  inscriptions  with. which  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  are  covered,  and  to  identify  the 
sovereigns  and  distinguished  personages  by  whom 
these  tombs  were  built  and  occupied.  In  fact,  so 
precise  were  this  ancient  people  in  the  erection  and 
decoration  of  their  tombs,  with  paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions, that  the  doctor  states  that  he  could  give  a 
complete  history  of  their  courts. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  speaking  of  the  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lectures  on  Egyptian  archaeology  and  ethnology, 
delivered  during  last  Winter  in  this  city  by  George 
R.  Gliddon,  FJsq-  As  the  materials  from  which  Mr. 
Gliddon  derives  Iiis  information,  (in  addition  to  a 
long  residence  in  Egypt,)  are  not  accessible  in  this 
country,  owing  to  their  great  cost,  his  lectures  em- 
body an  immense  deal  of  information  entirely  new 
to  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
repeat  them  the  coming  winter. 

Besides  this  Egyptian  expedition,  which  is  enough 
to  immortalize  tiie  name  of  its  royal  patron,  the  king 
of  Prussia  has,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  another  ex- 
pedition under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ilocb,  the  Asia- 
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tic  traveller,  and  Dr.  Rose,  with  instructions  to  com- 
mence their  researches  atTrebizond,  to  trace  to  their 
sources  in  the  highlands  of  Erzerum,  the  western, 
Euphrates,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Tschoruck.  From 
thence  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  second  highlands 
cf  Armenia,  and  soon  to  the  ruins  of  Ani.  They 
are  then  to  visit  and  examine  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  connects  the  ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Armenian  Taurus.  Next  to  proceed  to  the  Tar- 
tarian Circassia,  and  the  sources  of  the  Kuban;  and 
afterwards  examine  the  numerous  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Karatschai.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
same  enlightened  sovereign  has  appointed  a scientific 
commission,  far  more  extensive  than  either  of  those 
before  mentioned.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-two 
members,  having  at  its  head  the  distinguished  philo- 
logist Bopp.  (Who,  however,  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  does  not  accompany  the  commission.) — 
This  expedition  is  to  visit  the  East  Indies  and  make 
a scientific  and  artistic  exploration  of  those  islands 
and  countries.  It  is  expected  to  be  absent  three 
years. 

The  French  minister  of  war  has  appointed  a com- 
mission from  among  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
select  and  arrange  the  documents  and  reports  of  the 
scientific  commission  to  Algeria,  with  a view  to  their 
immediate  publication,  as  a sequel  to  the  great  na- 
tional works  on  Egypt  and  the  Morea.  He  has  also 
issued  a decree  for  the  removal  of  the  Triumphal 
arch  of  Djimilak,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Roman  monuments  discovered  in  Africa,  for  re  erec- 
tion In  some  conspicuous  part  of  Paris. 

Recent  events  which  have  occurred  at  the  East 
have  made  the  Celestial  Empire  an  object  of  more 
interest  than  that  of  any  other  country  with  which 
we  have  intercourse.  A new  era  is  about  to  begin 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  with  China — the  bar- 
riers which  for  ages  have  shut  out  all  foreigners 
from  that  country,  are  about  to  be  removed — and 
when  a treaty  shall  have  been  formed  with  that  pow- 
er, by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  treasures  that 
lie  within  her  boundaries,  a vast  and  untrodden  field 
will  be  presented  to  us.  Her  language  and  litera- 
ture must  be  cultivated,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  must  be  taught  in  our  seminaries  of 
learning — for  without  a knowledge  of  them  we  can 
never  become  acquainted  with  her  people  or  her  in- 
stitutions. 

An  important  undertaking  has  already  been  com- 
menced, which,  if  continued  and  completed,  will  fur- 
nish us  with  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
this  people.  This  work  is  no  less  than  an  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Chinese  language,  but  so  extensive  will 
it  be,  that  it  may  w ith  propriety  be  called  an  Ency- 1 
clopxdia  of  the  Empire. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  language  are  such, 
that  a complete  dictionary  of  it,  unlike  the  diction- 
aries of  European  languages,  which  are  confined  to 
words  and  their  definitions,  is  a history  and  descrip-  ; 
tion  of  every  object  that  exists  within  the  empire. 
Their  language,  it  is  known,  is  not  phonetic  but  eve- 
ry  word,  and  every  object  is  represented  by  a differ- 
ent character — which  characters,  once  formed,  never 
become  changed.  This  is  the  reason  why  philolo- 
gists suppose  that  tiie  written  and  spoken  language  of 
the  Chinese  are  different — an  assertion  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  correct.  But  this  difference  is  no 
greater  than  our  colloquial  language,  and  iiiat  of  our 
pocls. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  alluded  to 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  work.  Kang-hi. ! 
the  greatest  emperor,  and  most  learned  man  that 
China  ever  knew,  finding  that  there  existed  no  work 
embracing  all  the  riches  of  the  language,  conceived 
(lie  design  of  erecting,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  field 
of  Chinese  philology,  a literary  monument,  that 
should  render  Ids  reign  famous  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  bis  palace  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  the  empire,  and  laying  lie- 
fore  them  all  the  ancient  and  modern  works  that 
could  be  got,  lie  commanded  them  to  collect  all  the 
words,  allusions,  forms,  and  figures  of  speech,  of 
which  examples  could  be  found  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage— to  devote  a distinct  paragraph  to  each,  ammo 
illustrate  each  word  with  quotations  from  original  j 
works.  Seventy-six  distinguished  men  were  in  con-  j 
sequence  assembled  atPekin,  who  labored  with  as- 1 
siduily,  kept  up  a correspondence  with  others  ii  dif-i 
ferent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  completed  the  work  in  133  thieve  volumes, 
which  was  printed  at  the  public  expense.  This  was 
as  late  as  the  year  1711.  The  preface  of  the  work 
was  written  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  Chinese 
types  for  this  book  are  to  be  cast  'in  Canton.  The 
translation  will  comprise  20  volumes  of  600  pages 
each. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  one;  for  at  present,  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  China,  exists  in  the  woiks  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  most  of  which  were  written  more  than 


a century  ago.  We  continually  hear  of  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  arts  in  the  empire  which  we  suppose 
were  only  known  to  moderns;  and  we  believe,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steam  engine,  every  mo- 
dern invention  has  been  found  to  be  known  to  the 
Chinese. 

Within  a year  past,  much  has  been  said  of  a great 
invention  in  England,  in  the  construction  of  houses 
with  iron  piates,  rivelted  together.  By  the  last  ar- 
rival from  China,  we  have  accounts  from  Mr.  Gut- 
zlaff,  who  says  lie  has  found  some  pagodas  of  great 
antiquity  in  that  country,  made  ofiron  plates, bolted 
together,  covered  with  paintings  and  elaborate  cast- 
ings. 

In  Persia  much  valuable  ethnographic  information 
has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  architects 
and  artists  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  that 
country.  Their  operations  were  made  by  order  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  will  be  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. They  embrace  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Eebalana,  Shapoor,  Persepolis, 
Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  See.  This  work  will  be  the  most 
extensive  ever  published  on  that  interesting  region. 
It  will  require  10  ycars-to  complete  the  publication 
of  tbc  work. 

We  look  with  much  eagerness  for  the  results  of 
the  recent  investigations  and  discoveries  among  these 
venerable  monuments,  for  no  portion  of  the  ancient 
world  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  this.  A large 
portion  of  the  Bible  History  is  connected  with  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia;  but  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  of  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  Babylon  lias  so  completely  obliterated  and 
blotted  out  all  that  reminds  us  of  her  grandeur,  that 
nothing  remains  but  a few  immense  heaps— ruined 
masses,  surrounded  by  impassable  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, and  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  that  man  has 
not  dared  to  venture  among.  The  bricks  of  Babylon, 
and  the  monuments  of  Persepolis,  and  other  places, 
are  covered  with  the  cuniform  or  arrow-headed  char- 
acter, These,  by  the  aid  of  Grotefend  and  Lassen, 
can  now  be  read.  This  species  of  writing  is  com- 
posed of  letters,  and  not  of  syllabic  signs;  is  written 
Horizontally,  and  is  read  from  left  to  right. 

The  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  as  far  as  known, 
have  reference  to  Darius  Ilyslaspcs,  and  Xerxes. — 
The  e appears  to  be  two  or  three  different  lan- 
guages of  these  arrow-headed  characters;  those  of 
Persepolis  are  best  understood,  and  are  deciphered 
through  the  Zend,  or  old  Persian  language.  With  no 
branch  of  philology  are  English  readers  lessacaaint- 
ed  than  with  this,  for  the  exception  of  a short  trea- 
tise by  Grotefend,  appended  to  Ilieren’s  Researches, 
we  have  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

During  the  present  year  some  interesting  discove- 
ries have  been  made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh 
by  Mr.  Botta,  who  lias  communicated  an  account  of 
them  to  the  ‘ Journal  Asiatiquc”of  Paris.  Nothing 
marks  the  site  of  thisor.ee  great  city  but  some  im- 
mense heaps  of  earth,  but  history  ami  tradition  unite 
in  determining  its  piace.  The  person  alluded  to  lias 
cau-.ed  excavations  to  be  made  in  a great  tumulus  or 
heap  of  rubbish,  when  lie  discovered  regular  walls. 
A father  examination  led  him  to  chambers  and  cor- 
ridors, the  walls  of  which  contained  carvings  of  men  j 
and  animals,  chariots  with  warriors,  and  some  curi- 1 
ous  pieces  of  sculpture.  Mr.  Botta  is  continuing  his 
excavations,  which  he  thinks  are  I lie  first  that  have 
brought  to  light  monuments  of  the  times  when  an- 
cient Nineveh  was  still  in  her  glory. 

In  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia,  the  labors  of  the  I 
English,  iri  their  inquiries  into  the  history,  literature,] 
and  languages  of  the  people  who  have  successively  j 
occupied  those  countries,  have  met  with  signal  sue-  j 
cess.  'Pile  East  India  Company  lias  lately  published 
a work  by  Prof.  Wilson,  on  the  coins  and  antiquities 
of  Afghanistan,  from  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Masson,  who  has  spent  many  years  i;^  that  country, 
exploring  its  ruins  and  opening  its  Inprs.  The  re- 
sult of  tiicsc  investigations  is  important,  and  throws 
much  light  on  the  history  of  (ho  ancient  Bactrian 
kingdom.  From  the  fact  that  the  Greek  language 
was  used  on  their  coins,  and  the  Hellenic  symbols 
preserved  in  their  mythology,  it  is  evident  that  this 
language  was  used  at  their  court,  if  not  more  exten- 
sively disseminated.  Another  factdeduced  from  the 
symbols  and  inscriptions  on  their  coins,  is,  that  a 
race  of  kings,  descended  from  the  Greeks,  once 
reigned  there,  who  employed  the  Greek  language 
and  legends.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  were  cultivated  there  until  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  poured  down  their 
hordes,  overran  Persia.  Media,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
cut  olf  all  communication  between  Europe  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  This  irruption  completely  obliterated  the 
civilization  which  had  been  infused  by  the  Greeks, 
and,  to  a great  extent,  supplanted  the  worship  of 
Brahma  and  Buddha  for  that  of  .Mahomet. 


The  French  government,  alike  with  England,  has 
felt  a great  interest  in  those  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
which,  until  a few  years,  have  been  shut  out  from 
European  travellers;  and  has  lately  sent  out  a scenti- 
fic  corps  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ochoa,  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  between  Cashmere  and  Kafferistan. 
His  instructions  are  to  collect  information  relative 
to  the  history  and  geography  of  those  countries,  to 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  different  tribes, 
their  languages,  literature,  and  other  analogous  mon- 
uments. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
recommended  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  northern  part  of  Siberia,  and  especially 
that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  Turncbansk 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Emperor  has  made  the 
necessary  grant  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  academy  has  just  published,  at  its  expense,  a 
Thibetan  Dictionary,  with  Latin  and  Gorman  trans- 
lations, the  work  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  dictionary  contains  22,000  Thibetan 
words,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  that  language 
with  translations  into  European  languages.  This 
great  work  is  a most  important  contribution  to  philo- 
logy, inasmuch  as  this  language  is  supposed  to  he  the 
parent  stock  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  East- 
ern Asia,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as  the 
Sanscrit  does  to  those  of  tiie  Indo-European  family 
of  Western  Asia  and  E irope. 

In  Asia  Minor,  a new  and  extensive  field  for  anti- 
quarian research  ha3  been  laid  open  since  the  disco- 
veries of  Mr.  Fellows  in  Ancient  Lycia  a few  years 
since.  This  gentleman  has  made  two  visits  to  the 
southern  part  of  that  country,  or  that  part  embraced1 
in  Ancient  Lycia,  and  has  published  the  result  of  his 
travels  in  two  elegant  volumes.  All  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  aroused  by  the  interesting  discoveries 
made  known  by  this  gentleman,  so  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  are  three  distinct  expeditions  ot 
parties  from  England,  otic  from  France,  and  another 
from  Frussia  engaged  in  making  researches  among 
the  ancient  monuments  and  works  oi  art  in  tiiat 
Country.  One  party  of  English  is  exploring  the  re- 
gion south  of  Trebizond  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea;  Mr.  Fellows  is  at  the  south,  in  districts 
formerly  comprised  in  Cam,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisi- 
dia,  &c.;  and  the  third  is  surveying  the  coast.  Two 
ships  loaded  with  sculptured  marbles,  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  statues,  &c.  have  lately  been  sent  to 
England.  Mr.  Fellows  has  discovered  tile  sites  of 
eighteen  cities  not  known  to  modern  geographers,  the 
names  of  which  lie  has  ascertained  from  their  in- 
criplions.  He  has  found  vast  quantities  of  the  rich- 
est sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  besides 
many  temples  in  fine  preservation.  But  his  most  im- 
portant discoveries  are  the  bilingual’  inscriptions, 
Greek  and  Lycian,  by  the  aiu  of  which,  the  ancient 
alphabet  has  been  deciphered,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress made  in  making  out  the  language.  One  in- 
scription consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
lines.  From  the  traces  of  paint  on  the  sculptures, 
it  is  evident  that  tiie  art  of  polychromy  was  practised 
there  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The  oldest  class  of  their 
edifices  is  cyclopean.  Next  is  a class  corresponding, 
in  character  and  details  of  sculptures,  with  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Persia;  and  a third  class,  which 
corresponds  in  all  icspi  els  v,  ith  these  elegant  edi- 
fices of  Greece,  in  which  are  included  the  Parthe- 
non, Ereethcion,  &c. — the  age  cf  Pericles  or  6th 
century  before  our  era. 

Mr.  Fellows  has  juslset  out  on  anolher  expedition 
for  making  researches  in  Ancient  Lycia;  ho  will  bo 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  persons — engineers, 
carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  besides  an  architect  and  ar- 
tist. A government  steamer  has  been  placed  under 
hi.s  control.  Extensive  preparations  have  beer)  made 
for  boxing  up  and  removing  to  England  such  works 
of  art  as  may  be  thoughtof  value. 

Although  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  modern  an- 
tiquaries and  philologists  have  enabled  them  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  concealed  from  us  the  won- 
ders of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  and  of  India;  and  have 
enabled  the  scholar  to  unravel  the  mysterious  lan- 
guage and  characters  in  which  they  have  lor  ages 
been  hidden — there  remain  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
innumerable  monuments,  works  of  ori,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  a nation  which  flourished  a thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  furnished  some  ol  the 
earliest  kings  of  Rome,  and  which  became  extinct 
in  the  4th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Vi  e al- 
lude to  the  Etruscans.  Numerous  as  are  the  inscrip- 
tions in  their  language,  it  still  remains  enveloped  in 
obscurity;  not  the  least  clue  to  it  lias  yet  been  disco- 
vered— not  a sing  e word  can  be  read.  What  makes 
this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  (the  Romany)  are  formed  from  them,  and 
have  the  same  value,  so  that  any  oi.e  may  spell  the 
words  without  difficulty  on  the  monuments  of  Etru- 
ria, and  yet  not  know  their  meaning.  Among  the. 
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proper  names,  are  frequently  met  with  some  familiar 
to  us  in  Roman  History.  The  philologists  of  Europe 
have  in  vain  tried  to  make  out  the  language  of  Etru- 
ria; various  theories  have  been  proposed,  but,  when 
subjected  to  a rigid  test,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground. 

During  the  past  year,  a new  claimant  has  arisen, 
who  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  true  key  to  this 
long  lost  language,  by  which  it  may  be  read  with 
great  facility. 

Among  the  numerous  remains  of  this  nation,  area 
number  of  bronze  plates,  filled  with  inscriptions.-— 
These  were  discovered  about  a century  ago  in  one  of 
the  tombs  which  had  been  opened  near  one  of  their 
ancient  cities.  The  inscriptions  were  deeply  cut  in 
regular  lines,  the  letters  were  well  formed,  pnd  as 
perfect  as  though  made  hut  yesterday.  These  plates, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eugubian  ta- 
bles, are  the  materials  on  which  Sir  William  Bedl- 
am. a distinguished  Irish  antiquarian,  has  built  his 
theory.  The  language,  he  says,  in  which  they  are 
written,  is  the  Old  Irish,  as  read  and  spoken  some  10 
or  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  gives  an 
exact  translation  of  every  word  am!  line,  and  the 
whole  put  together  makes  out  the  following  history, 
as  brief  as  we  can  give  it:  A maritime  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  Etruria  for  trading  purposes;  this 
expedition  sailed  along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  followed  the 
coast  to  the  north,'  describing  the  country  as  they 
passed  along,  until  they  came  to  Ireland,  where  they 
entered  a certain  harbor  and  communicated  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  tables  embrace  se- 
veral hundred  lines,  and  give  all  the  particulars  of 
the  wind  and  weather,  with  a full  share  of  poetical 
fancies  to  make  up  the  narrative.  But  the  learned 
author  is  not  content  to  claim  as  his  countrymen  the 
ancient  nation  of  Etruria — a nation  which  nourished 
before  the  destruction  of  Trov — but  he  also  says  the 
ancient  Carthaginians  spoke  Irish  too;  and  with  equal 
facility  he  reads  Punic  inscriptions  through  his  na- 
tive language. 

His  work  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  he  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  li is  theory,  if  the  language  he  calls  Old  Irish 
is  so.  It  is  here  the  doubt  lies,  fur  the  language  he 
calls  Old  Irish  is  unknown  toothers. 

A previous  work  by  tiie  same  author,  on  the  origin 
of  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  entitled  “the  Gael  and  the 
Cimbri,”  is  one  of  learning  and  research. 

The  Phenician  inscriptions  found  at  Carthage  and 
other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  deciph- 
ered by  Gesenius,  through  the  Hebrew,  to  which  lan- 
guage the  Phenician  was  closely  allied.  All  the 
known  inscriptions  in  that  language  were  collected 
by  that  learned  man,  and  published  with  translations 
a few  y^ars  before  his  death. 

Among  the  latest  contributions  to  geographical 
science,  we  . have  to  notice  the  light  thrown  on  the 
geography  of  Abyssinia  and  South-east  Africa,  by 
the  recently-published  journals  of  Messrs.  Isenberg 
and  Krapf,  members  of  the  English  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  detailing  their  proceedings  in  Abyssinia 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  during  a period  of  four 
years  from  1S33  to  1842.  The  difficulties  that  the 
mission  had  to  encounter  were  of  eminent  utility  in 
extending  the  sphere  of  their  observation,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  geographical  knowledge. — 
When,  in  1838,  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Abyssinian  church  caused  their  expulsion  from 
(hat  country,  they  determined  to  proceed  toShoa,an 
independent  kingdom  to  the  south-east  of  Gondar, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Gallas.  After  many  at- 
tempts, they  at  last  reached  it  by  an  overland  jour- 
ney from  Tajoura,  a port  on  the  east  coastof  Africa, 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandel,  through  a dis- 
trict untraversed  by  Europeans,  and  were  favorably 
received.  Many  journeys  were  made  through  the 
ad  jacent  regions,  ail  equally  unexplored;  and  the  re- 
sults are  of  great  value  in  extending  our  acquain- 
tance with  African  geography,  Indeed,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward  correct 
information  regarding  that  interesting  and  once  ce- 
lebrated portion  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandel,  to  the  south-east  and  south 
of  Abyssinia,  and  the  upper  and  earlier  course  of 
the  Bahr  el  Azreek,  or  Blue  Nile.  The  language  of 
Abyssinia — the  Jlmharic — as  well  as  that  of  the  Galla 
tribes,  so  extensively  spread  over  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Africa,  arid  hitherto  unwritten,  received 
much  attention  from  i he  missionaries,  and,  since  their 
return  to  London,  several  works  in  each,  including 
grammars  and  vocabularies  of  greaL  interest  to  the 
ethnological  student,  have  been  printed  by  them. — 
The  liberal  disposition  of  the  king  ofShoa  becoming 
known  : the  British  government  in  India,  (who  are 

almost  brought  into  contact  v/ith  trie  African  coast  at 
their  ue.v  settlement  of  Aden,  in  Arabia,)  Captain 
Hr’ii!-.,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  was  dis- 
patched on  a mission  to  him,  which  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  establishing  a commercial  in- 


tercourse hetween  the  two  countries,  and  guarantee- 
ing the  safety  of  British  subjects  and  the  security  of 
their  property. 

Captain  Harris’s  narrative  of  his  Eighteen  Months’ 
Residence  at  Shoa  is  immediately  expected,  when  a 
great  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  may  be 
confidently  predicted.  Within  a few  months,  tidings 
have  reached  Europe,  of  the  result  of  an  expedition 
sent  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  hy  Melie- 
met  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt;  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained has  an  important  bearing  on  South-western 
Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  the  country  south  of  Nubia, 
almost  to  the  line.  The  scientific  facts  contained  in 
these  various  journeys,  are  ably  elucidated  in  a geo- 
graphical Memoir  of  Abyssinia  and  South-eastern 
Africa,  by  James  McQueen,  Esq.,  prefixed  to  Messrs. 
Isenberg  and  Krapf ’s  Journals,  accompanied  with  a 
map  by  Arrowsmith,  which  embodies  the  whole  of 


Indians  of  Peace  river,  the  Dog  Ribs,  and  Hare  In- 
dinns  of  Mackenzie’s  river,  and  Great  Bear  Lake, 
with  other  tribes  of  the  mountains,  all  speak  dialects 
of  the  same  original  tongue.  Next  to  them  succeed 
the  Crees.  speaking  another  distinct  language,  and 
occupying  another  great  section  of  the  continent, 
extending  from  the  lesser  Slave  Lake  through  the 
woody  country  on  the  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
river,  by  Lake  Winnepegto  York  Factory,  and  from 
thence  round  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  South  of 
the  50th  parallel,  the  circles  of  affinity  contract. — 
The  Loucheux  differ  from  every  other  tribe  of  Red 
Indians,  by  their  bold,  open,  and  perfectly  frank  de- 
meanor. They  are  as  free  as  savages  can  be  from 
treacherous  cunning  and  dissimulation,  and  have  ne- 
ver yet  shed  the  blood  of  white  men.  The  Esqui- 
maux seen  by  our  author  are  not  the  stunted  race 
hitherto  described.  Among  those  met  with  on  the 


our  knowledge  of  that  interesting  country,  where  j circumpolar  shores,  there  were  many  robust  men  six 


feet  high.  He  considers  the  Esquimaux  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  Indian  in  intelligence,  provident  habits, 
and  mechanical  skill. 

Some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  Foulahs  or 
Fellatahs,  a nation  which  occupies  one-tenth  of  the 


the  feeble  light  of  existing  civilization  is  threatened 
with  extinction  from  the  unceasing  attacks  of  its 
barbarian  foes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
progress  of  research  in  this  quarter  tends  to  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  Bruce  from  the  distrust  thrown 
on  his  statements  by  those  incapable  of  appreciating  j immense  continent  of  Africa,  have  just  been  made 
the  trustworthy  spirit,  of  his  labors.  The  offiHal  1 known  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  recently  the  American  Con- 
journal  of  Mehemet  All’s  expedition  was  recently  [ sul  at  Mogadore,  and  who  has  distinguished  himself 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  Geographical  Bulletin  — 1 by  his  researches  into  the  language  and  history  of  the 
Though  conducted,  as  the  names  of  the  officers  seem  ! Berber  race. 

to  show,  by  Arabs,  it  is  a model  for  similar  produe-  j The  Foulahs  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
lions,  for  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  detail.  The  , the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  Senegambia  on  the 
expedition  started  from  Khartoun,  in  latitude  N.  ; west,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou  and  Mandara  on 
15°,  and  consisted  ol  three  or  four  sailing  harks  and  the  cast;  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the  north,  to 
some  small  canoes,  commanded  by  intelligent  ofli-  ! tiie  mountains  of  Guinea  on  the  south,  thus  occupy, 
cers,  and  accompanied  by  400  men  from  the  garrison  j ing  a region  of  more  than  700,000  square  miles  in 
of  Sennaar.  The  distance  that  the  expedition  ad  van-  j extent.  This  nation,  although  known  under  several 
eed  south  of  Khartoun,  the  previous  limit  of  autlien-  j names,  was,  by  linguistic  analogies,  discovered  by 
tie  information,  was,  including  the  windings  of  the  I Adelung,  found  to  be  one  people.  The  various  tra- 
river,  nearly  1300  geographical  miles;  after  which,  Tellers  in  Central  Africa  have  spoken  of  this  race, 
in  latitude  N.  3°  31'  and  long.  31°,  the  river separat-  and  unite  in  opinion  respecting  them.  The  Foulahs, 
ed  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one  of  which,  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  are  not  negroes.  They  differ 
where  they  left  it,  not  venturing  to  proceed  any  from  the  negro  race  in  all  the  characteristics  which 
further,  was  nearly  1300  feet  wide,  at  the  height,  and  are  marked  by  physical  anthropology.  They  may  be 
very  close  of  the  dry  season.  The  progress  of  the  said  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space  between  the 


expedition  was  peaceable,  and,  with  one  slight  ex- 
ception, unattended  with  any  violence.  The  whole 
country  passed  through,  from  Khartoun  upward,  is  a 
table-land  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  (hs 
views  on  all  sides  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beau- 


Arab  and  the  Negro.  All  travellers  concur  in  re- 
presenting them  as  a distinct  race,  in  moral  as  in 
physical  traits.  To  their  color,  the  various  terms  of 
bronze,  copper,  reddish,  and  sometimes  white,  has  been 
applied.  They  are  a warlike  race  of  shepherds,  and, 


ganizatron.  They  consider  themselves  superior  to 
the  negroes,  and  always  rank  themselves  with  the 
white.  They  are  rigid  Mahommedans,  and  are  an- 


tiful.  In  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  country  above  within  this  century,  have  established  a political  or- 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  may  he  observed,  that,  around 
the  bifurcation  of  the  river,  the  trees  and  foliage 
were  the  trees  and  foliage  of  an  European  climate; 
while,  to  shield  themselves  from  the  effects  of  cold  imated  by  a strong  zeal  for  proselytism.  Acting  as 
during  the  night,  the  inhabitants  sleep  among  warm  , the  missionaries  of  Islam,  they  force  the  adoption 
ashes.  In  short,  this  may  be  fairly  called  the  most  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword,  when  gentler  means  will 
important  expedition  of  discovery  of  modern  times,  not  succeed.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the 
and  is  about  to  be  followed  up  by  the  Pacha,  who  in-  Foulahs  are  exercising  a powerful  influence  upon  the 
tends  to  send  steamers  up  the  river  we  have  describ-  moral  and  social  condition  of  Central  Africa,  they 
ed.  From  information  collected  by  the  expedition,  \ arc  destined  to  be  the  great  instrument  in  the  future 
it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  source  of  the  great ' civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  consequent  suppres- 
river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  of  South-western  Africa,  is  to  sion  of  the  slave  trade.  The  authors  of  the  Journal 
be  found  in  the  same  central  table-land  from  whence  i of  the  Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  Messrs.  Selion  and 
proceeds  the  true  river  Nile.  In  the  progress  of  d is-  1 Crowther,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  They  said  that 
covery,  confirmations  of  the  older  geographical  wri-  1 if  ihe  abolition  party  would  gain  over  the  Fel- 
lers are  constantly  occurring:  the  following  is  one  of  iatahs  it  would  be  desirable,  as  (hereby  the  axe  would 
the  most  curious.  From  a very  early  period  of  his-  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trade.  Sir  T.  Fowell  Bux- 


tory — as  early  as  the  days  of  Herodotus — it  lias  been 


ton  also,  in  his  “Remedy  for  the  African  Slave 


Trade,”  appreciates  the  great  importance  of  this 
people,  in  accomplishing  so  desirable  a work. 


stated,  that,  in  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Enarea,  and 
near  the  Equator,  there  is-  a country  inhabited  by 

pigmies,  or  a diminutive  race  of  men.  Late  accounts  I \ye  could  extend  this  subject  much  farther  hy 
received  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  report  that  j speaking  or  nations  and  tribes  in  other 'parts  of  the 
such  a people  have  actually  been  found  in  nearly  the  j g]0be,  but  our  time  will  not  permit.  When  the  se- 
position  mentioned,  and  bordering  on  a river,  most  veral  expeditions  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  have 


probably  the  Quillimancy,  or  an  early  tributary. 

Some  additional  information  regarding  the  ethno- 
logy of  the  Arctic  regions  of  America  has  been  ad- 
ded to  our  previous  stock,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson,  in  their  late  exploration  of  the  northern 
shores  of  this  continent.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Captains  Beechy  and  Franklin  had  not  been  able  to 


returned,  a vast  Store  of  information  may  be  expect- 
ed. 

To  promote  Ihe  advancement  of  Ethnological  Sci- 
ence, societies  have  been  formed  in  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York.  In  this  city  a society  has  been  in 
existence  a year.  It  holds  semi-monthly  meetings, 
at  which  original  papers  are  read,  arid  subjects 


write  their  discoveries  and  complete  the  survey  of  j brought  forward  fordiscussion.  During  ihe  coining 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  j winter  they  expeet  to  publish  the  first  volume  of 
Company,  during  the  years  1836 — 1839,  undertook  it,  their  transactions.  Those  in  London  and  Paris  are 
and  were  successful  in  accomplishing  the  task,  hi  of  recent  formation,  and  have  not  yet  issued  a vo- 
addilion  to  the  geographical  information  collected  lume  of  transactions.  They  embrace  a large  num- 


by  them,  we  find  Ihe  following  views,  in  their  jour 
nal,  of  the  native  races  of  North  America: 

“The  Esquimaux  inhabiting  all  the  Arctic  shores 
of  America  have  doubtless  originally  spread  from 
| Greenland,  which  was  peopled  from  Northern  Eu- 
rope; but  their  neighbors,  the  Loucheux  of  .Macken- 
zie’s river,  have  a clear  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
I migrated  from  the  westward,  and  crossed  an  arm  of 
I the  sea.  The  language  of  the  latter  is  entirely  dif- 
j Tei-ent  from  that  of  the  other  known  tribes  who  pos- 
sess the  vast  region  to  the  northward  of  a line  drawn 
from  Churchill,  or  Hud-on’s  Bay,  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  New  Caledonia.  These,  comprehend- 
ing the  Chipcwyans.  the  Copper  Indians,  the  Beaver 


her  of  learned  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
an  union  may  he  the  means  of  collecting  together 
much  that  is  valuable  and  important  relating  to  the 
history  of  man. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  presented  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  his  inter- 
csling  and  learned  communication, and  a copy  was  re- 
quested for  publication. 

Mr.  Gallatin  marie  some  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  Ethnography,  and  the  forthcoming 
woik  on  the  Foulahs,  of  William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
of  whose  labors  and  great  accomplishments  as  a lin- 
guist he  spoke  in  terms  of  high  eulogiurn. 

The  society  then  adjourned.” 
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Business  Review.  The  occurrence  of  ihe  first  firost, 
sufficiently  severe  to  arrest  vegetation  and  kill  the  vegeta- 
bles exposed  to  it,  is  an  interesting  period  to  agricultu- 
rists. From  accounts  received,  we  conclude  that  in 
the  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  frosts 
which  took  place  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  October, 
and  which  extended  along  the  higher  regions  that  sepa- 
rate the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  Valiev  as  far  south 
as  the  state  of  Georgia,  terminated  the  progress  of  vegc- 
t tion  within  their  scope.  Along  the  lower  counties  on 
each  side  of  the  mountain,  the  24rh  to  25th  October  was 
ihe  period  of  sufficient  frost  to  terminate  vegetation. — 
On  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake  and  lower  Delaware, 
ihe  1st  of  November,  brought  us  frost  sufficiently  severe 
to  strip  the  forests. 

Oil  the  10ih  of  October  the  lofty  hills  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  were  white  with  snow.  Snow  fell  to 
the  depth  of  some  inches  at  Albany  and  Troy  on  lhe22d 
and  23d,  and  at  the  same  time  in  Vermont,  and  thence 
to  Quebec,  it  afforded  excellent  sleighing,  being  eighteen 
inches  in  depth  on  a level,  and  some  fiet  deep  in  drifts. 
On  the  ‘2S;h  two  or  three  inches  of  snow  fell  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  more  of  it  north  of  that,  and  along  the  Hud- 
son. The  first  snow  at  Baltimore  was  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  November,  but  it  soon  disappeared.  I 

The  business  of  the  Hudson  and  the  northern  lake  I 
ports  is  evidently  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quar-  i 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  sells  1 1 JO  a 1140  for  SI, 000.  Locks 
and  canals  at  Lowell  letch  950  for  $500 — dividend  ten 
per  cent,  on  $1,000.  Eastern  rail  road  stock  lias  risen 
nearly  two  per  cent,  in  a month;  the  new  stock  has  been 
absorbed  by  investments,  and  their  nett  earnings  report- 
ed to  be  large.  Portland  and  Portsmouth  continues  to  rise 
as  the  expectation  of  a dividend  in  December  is  more 
generally  entertained;  77  is  freely  offered,  and  80  asked 
for  the  stock.  Lowell  is  inquired  for  at  2-1 1 a 21j  per 
cent,  advanced;  Worcester,  14j|  a 15  for  old,  and  11£  a 
11^  for  new;  Providence  1^.  sales;  Eastern  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1 1;  in  New  Hampshire,  j to  1;  Concord,  58i  a 
60  for  ®50  paid;  Maine,  J a 1;  Taunton,  13j  a 14.  Nor- 
wich has  receded  to  18j  after  having  been  quick  of  sale 
at  19j  a 20.  Westerns  have  rallied  a little  after  their 
tumble  from  50,  and  now  current  at  46.  Many  time  bar- 
gains are  made  in  this  stock. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  company  are  about 
erecting  another  mill  at  Manchester,  N.  H It  is  to  be 
400  feet  in  length,  and  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
from  460  to  480  looms  and  18.000  spindles — double  the 
size  of  the  mills  now  in  operation  at  that  place. 

Manufactures.  The  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.,  at! 
Warren.  Mass.,  have  declared  a semi-annual  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  with  a respectable  balance  undivided. 

Mr.  Audubon,  ihe  Natu-alist,  arrived  iu  Cincinnation 
Thursday  the  26;hjuit.,  and  left  on  Friday  for  the  east. 


The  New  York  Conner  of  Wednesday  says: — ‘‘The 
hardware  business  continues  active.  At  ihe  last  public 
pales  the  entire  catalogues  were  disposed  of  at  generally 
improved  prices,  and  upwards  of  100  lots  were  dupli- 
cated— there  was  a good  attendance  of strangers,  and  as 
much  spirit  was  evinced  as  at  any  of  the  preceding 
sales. 

“Dry  goods  still  attract  the  attention  of  Western  mer- 
chants, and  an  activity  fully  equal  to-  any  observed  of 
late  years  is  observed  in  every  department — the  ad- 
vance noted  in  the  early  pa;rt  of  the  season  is  yet  sup- 
ported.” 

There  were  exported  from  ihe  port  of  Boston,  during 
ihe  week  ending  the  28th  uli.  592  bales  of  domestic 
goods.  Of  these  463  bales  were  shipped  for  the  East  In- 
dies, 95  to  South  America,  19  to  Gibraltar,  and  15  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Cotton.  Columbus  Gen.  Ocl.  23J.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  frosts — ihe  last  was  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
ins’.,  which  is  stated  to  have  arrested  the  further  ma- 
turing of  cotton  north  of  this.  Accounts  from  a short 
distance  south  of  this,  represent  the  frost  as  not  having 
affected  the  plant  injuriously.  The  weather  has  been 
line  and  favorable  for  picking  cotton  for  a month  past. 
Tie  yield,  however,  is  less  perncre  than  that  of  last  year 
arid  the  crop  will  not  in  all  probabdity,  exceed  1,800,000 
to  1,900,000  bales.  I have  most  faith  in  ihe  smnlltst  es- 
timate. There  are  very  contradictory  accounts,  however 
and  it  i9  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  lie  in  favor  of  at  least 
one  fourth  less  than  the  product  of  last  year. 

“The  new  cotton  is  now  coming  into  our  market  at  the 
rate  of  300  to  400  bales  per  day.  The  quality  i > decidr  d y 
better  than  it  was  last  year,  having  more  body  and  staple 
and  being  more  free  from  h af.  From  7|c.  ('he  highest 
point)  the  price  has  reduced  to  6 a Gje.  fur  qualifies  class- 
ing ‘middling,  fair  to  fair,’  at  which  price  it  has  remain- 
ed stationary  fora  week  past.  The  river  is  low  and  like- 
ly to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Should  the  next 
advices  from  Liverpool  he  at  all  favorable,  we  may  cal- 
culate on  a great  depression  in  prices  here,  and  it  will  he 
a favorable  time  to  iay  in  a stock  of  cotton  hi  re,  and  keep 
it  stored  in  these  fire-proof  warehouses  until  the  river  is 
up,  which  is  generally  before  the  first  i f December.  The 
insurance  per  month  iu  these  warehouses  is  only  gth  ofl 
per  cent.  . f,V.  Y.  American. 

Sacrmr.ch  Ocl.2Slh.  The  sales  of  the  week  anion-  t 
to  1,335  bales,  at  rates  which  as  specimens  have  settled 
down  are  as  follows  2 at  Cj,  37  at  Gjfi  10  at  C j SO  at  Gg.  1 1 
at  6JJ76  at  6 J,  274  at  7,  23  at  7 1-16, 27  at  7j,  37 1 ai  7 \ . 265 
at  7g,  76  at  7 j,  30  at  7 7 16.  and  32  at  7|,  2' bales' Sea  Is- 
land, 1 at  15,  and  one  at  23  cents  per  lb. 

Quotations.  Inferior  and  ordinary  and  goec'iniir  and 
prime  little  or  none  in  market.  Middling  6|  A 7;  mid- 
dling fair-?}  a 7$;  fair  7g  a 7*  fully  fair  7J 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  Mobile  for  the  week  ending 
24th  instant,  amounted  to  3,136  bales — exports  1,025 
salts  1,700  bales,  at  a reduction  in  price  oi  1-lc.  on  ail 
qualities  above  ordinary. 

Cotton  Extract  from  n letter  from  North 'Mississip- 
pi, dated  ISth  October.  “The  cotton  crop  of  North1 
Mississippi  will  be  about  as  good  as  last  year.  From  all 
[lie  information  I can  get,  the  product  per  acre  will  be 
nearly  as  large,  and  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation 
much  larger  than  last  year.  We  have  nor  yr-t  had  frost 
enough  to  kill  the  cotton,  and  the  weather  is  very  fine 
for  picking,  and  the  planters  seem  disposed  to  push  it  to 
maiket  with  all  possible  despatch.” 

Manufactory  Stock.  The  Boston  Post  gives  the  fol- 
low ing  items  of  prices  in  that  cky. 

“’File  upward  movement  of  cotton,  manufacturing 
stocks  and  dividend  rail  roads stiil  continues  Capitalists 
are  satisfied  that  no  immediate  scarcity  of  money  m ed 
be  apprehended — exchage  on  England  has  fallen  nearly 
one  per  cent.  The  O.i-s  cotton  mills  at  Ware  have  just 
declared  a dividend  of  ter:  per  conn,  and  nine  Las  been 
paid  for  the  November  dividendnf  the  Mammae  Com- 
pany at  Lowell.  Sales  of  the  (alter  stock  have  U-tn 
made 26 j a 27  per  cent,  advance.  The  Atnotkeag,  at 


Bequest.  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  mentions 
that  Col.  Putter,  la'c  of  Milford,  in  that  state,  has  be- 
queathed iJ-IOOJ  towards  the  erection  of  a sta'e  insane 
asylum. 

Brazil.  Rio  Janeiro  papers  to  September  5;h  have 
been  received.  The  new  Empress  of  Brazil  arrived  on 
boa'd  the  frigate  Constitution.  The  Emperor  immedi- 
ately went  on  hoard,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  and 
on  the  4ffi  ihe  Empress  landed,  and  the  nuptial  ceremo- 
ny was  performed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  Tariff  In  the  Washington 
Spectator,  a journal  devoted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  foljow- 
ing  letter  is  published  as  the  latest  declaration  of  the 
writer’s  opinions  on  the  subject  referred  io: 

Fort  Hill , Sept.  24.  1343. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  right  in  reference  to  my  opinions  on 
ihe  tariff.  I deny  the  right  of  imposing  any  duties  but 
for  revenue,  or  to  make  any  discrimination  but  on  reve- 
nue principles.  I also  deny  the  right  of  raising  revenue 
but  for  the  constitutional  and  economical  objects  of  the 
government. 

I have  recently  expressed  the  same  opinions  in  answer 
; to  a letter  from  Louisiana,  that  I see  have  been  published. 

I You  will  find  them  fully  and  strongly  expressed  in  my  I 
speeches,  of  which  a volume  has  been  recently  published  j 
by  the  Harpers  in  New  York.  With  great  respect.  I 
am,  &c.  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Election — Marne.  Four  vacancies  are  yet  to  be  filled  j 
in  the  representation  of  this  state  to  congress,  only  three  ■ 
districts  having  as  yet  succeeded  in  chousing  their : 
memb.ers,  viz: — the  1st,  2 1,  and  6th  districts.  The  go- 
| vernor  has  des'gnated  the  13ih  instant,  for  another  elec- 
i tion  to  endeavor  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
i Massachusetts.  On  the  same  day  is  to  take  place,  an 
election  for  governor,  four  members  of  congress,  in  cl is- 
: friers  which  like  there  of  Maine,  had  failed  to  make  an 
election,  and  also  for  slate  legislature. 

Mississippi.  The  sta'e  and  congressional  election 
lakes  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  7 tl i instant. 

Michigan.  The  congressional  and  state  election  occurs 
on  Monday  next,  the  6th  inst. 

! New  York.  The  state  elections  take  place  on  Tuesday 
j thet7ih  inst. 

Fourierism.  We  le.arn  from  the  “ Phalanx a weekly 
'journal  published  in  New  York,  and  devoted  to  this  sys- 
tem, that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  three  associations 
upon  the  general  fundamental  principles  of  the  Fourier 
system.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  two  asso- 
| cialions  upon  a larger  scale  than  those  in  Massachusetts, 

1 one  at  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  the  other  in  lier- 
1 kimer  and  Hamilton  counties.  A larger  association,  to 
I be  called  the  Onmrio  Phalanx,  is  now  organizing  at  Ro- 
j Chester.  A small  association  has  beer,  storied  in  Ber- 
rien county,  Illinois;  and  one_iipon  a larger  scale  is  in 
progress  in  Lagrange  coun  y,  Indiana.  At  Ann  Arbor, 
in  Michigan,  an  association  is  projected  to  be  called  the 
| Y/nshtenaw  Phalanx.  The  largest  association  yet  ccm 
i tnenced  lias  been  rccenfiy  started  iu  M.mm  »u;h  county, 

! New  Jersey.  It  is  to  be  called  the  North  American 
Phalanx.  The  association  has  purchased  a tract  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  of  land,  the  cultivation 
of  which  has  been' began  up  n the  Fourier  plan.  The 
I New  York  Watertown  association  owns  from  twelve  to 
I fifteen  hundred  acres.  An  association  has  been  formed 
j near  Curub:  riant!,  Ohio,  by  a number  id  farmers  in  one 
| neighborhood,  who  have  imi-cd  their  farms  together. — 

I About  one  hundred  families  are  interested  in  this  muve- 
! ment.  A Fourier  convention  was  recently  held  atPitts- 
j hurg,  at  which  Horace  Greely,  Esq.  of  the  New  York 
I 'Tribune,  presided. 

! Col.  R.  M.  Johnson.  To-'1  Albany  Journal  of  the 
6fii  says,  “This  gentleman  arrived  in  our  city  early  this 
morning,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Mansion  House. — 
Though  he  came  entirely  “unheralded’’  the  news  of  his 
arrival  spread  rapidly,  and  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
of  all  political  parties  called  and  paid  their  respects. — 
His  honor  tile  mayor  and  several  members  of  the  com- 
mon council  waited  upon  <_’ui  Johnson  about  10  o’clock 


to  lender  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  Ai  11  o’clock- 
he  visited,  by  invitation,  the  armory  of  the  Burgessps 
corps,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  state  hall,  capital,  and 
other  public  buildings.  He  was  to  leave  here,  as  we  un- 
derstood, this  afternoon,  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at 
Kindcrhook.” 

Mexico-  The  schooner  Amazon,  at  New  Orleans 
from  Vera  Cruz,  brings  advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  the  30th  September.  The  papers  contain  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Mexican 
government  and  the  British  embassy.  It  is  rumored, 
however,  that  the  breach  has  widened,  and  that  since  tho 
last  accounts,  the  president  had  made  a provisional  sei- 
zure on  the  mines  worked  by  the  English  companies  and 
appropriated  the  precious  metals  on  hand  to  tiie  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  rumored  that  a recommencement  of 
hostilities  with  Yucatan  lias  been  determined  upon.  Tko 
warlike  expedition,  it  is  said,  is  already  afloat,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person. 

New  Granada — Port  Regulations  Official  depart- 
ment of  stale,  Washington,  Oct  31  si,  1813.  Information 
has  been  received  at  this  department  from  Thomas  W. 
Robeson,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Santa  Martha, 
New  Granada,  that  all  persons  entering  t lie  territory  of 
that  republic,  from  foreign  ports,  are  required  by  law  to 
present  passports,  signed  by  rhe  consul  or  vice  consul 
from  the  respective  place  from  which  they  depart,  and 
also  a bill  of  health,  signed  by  the  consul  of  the  place 
from  whence  the  vessel  proceeds. 

Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  no  less  than 
five  wbigs  have  already  been  named  in  different  parts  of 
that  state,  as  suitable  candidates  for  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1844,  viz:  Thomas  Corwin,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Peter 
Hitchcock,  James  Wilson,  and  Joseph  Ridgeway. 


Oregon.  A meeting  was  recently  held  in  ihe  town  of 
Savannah,  Andrew  county,  I\Io.,  of  persons  who  design 
to  emigrate  to  Oregon  territory  next  spring.  A resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  monthly  meetings  resolved  upon, 
at  Savannah,  on  the  second  Mondays  of  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January,  February,  and  March. — 
They  propose  to  start  in  May,  1814.  Officers  of  the  com- 
pany were  elected  at  this  meeting. 

Rhode  Island.  Thomas  IF.  Dorr  returned  to  Provi- 
dence on  the  30. h lilt.,  and  was  arrested  by  Sheriff  Pot- 
ter. accompanied  by  two  or  three  police  officers,  at  tie 
house  of  Col.  Simons.  No  excitement  ensued,  Mr.  D. 
apparently  having  gone  to  Providence  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  arrested. 

Sir  Wm.  Drummond  Stewart’s  tarty.  A portion 
of  Sir  Wm  Stewart’s  party,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
men,  arrived  at  our  landing  last  evening  on  board  the 
steamer  Omega.  'The  portion  that  arrived  had  for  some 
cause  quit  S.ewart,  about  the.  1st  of  October,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  river;  ihe  reason  we  could  not  learn; 
the  remainder  of  the-  party  rnay  be  expected  down  in  a 
few  days.  A Frenchman  attached  to  the  parly  was  kil- 
led by  tiic  accidental  discharge  of  a gun. 

[Bt.  Louis  Republican,  Oct.  24. 


Tennessee.  We  learn  from  the  Nashville  'ftUiig  that 
the  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see is  as  follows : 

Land,  $69,298,493 

'Town  Lots,  8,404.493 

Negroes.  42,631,233 

White  Polls,  85  284 


SI  20,803, 67 1 


Texas.  The  schooner  Galveston  at  New  Ot leans 
from  Galveston  at  New  Orleans  from  Gaheston  brings 
advices  to  the  14th  October. 

The  'Texan  Commissioners  Col.  Hockley  and  Samuel 
Williams,  left  Galveston  ior  ihe  city  ol  Mexico  previous 
to  ihe  1 4. h Oc'uher- 

The  proposed  sale  < t the  Texan  Navy  had  crea'ed 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  a pr  -test  w as  made  against  the 
proceeding  by  204  citizens  of  Galveston. 

A letter  from  Galveston  published  in  the  New  O:  lea  ns 
Tropic,  sta'os  that  Gen.  Mirphy,  the  American  Cliaigp, 
had  nrrhed  in  that  city,  and  that  mm  >rs  were  afloat  that 
his  object  was  to  ferret  out  tiic  truth  of  the  report  Lb  at  a 
secret  treaty  Lad  been  formed  between  Texas  and  E ig- 
land,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  ti  e former  vhould  he 
ced'd  to  England  as  a cob  my,  and  that  president  Hous- 
ton was  to  he  appointed  g 'vernor  for  l.f.t.  The  political 
affi.ir-  i f Texas  are  said  tube  in  gr<  a'  confusion.  Ti  n 
belief  is entertained  that  Mexico  will  r<  commence  war- 
like operitione  against  Texas  i t n short  time. 

Thanksgiving.  Guicrnnr  Tlmmas  has  issued  Ins 
proclamation  reccrnireyding  that  Thursday,  the  30th 
inst.  he.  observed  as  a day  <f  thanksg.ving  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Maryland. 


Yellow  Fever.  The  first  frost,  however  slight,  in- 
variably operates  to  distinctly  retail1  if  not  to  must  the 
the  progress  of  this  fatal  discus.'.  The  Mobile  Adver- 
tiser of  the  ulr.,  says:  “'The  sickness  has  evidently 
subsided  in  a great  measure,  and  we  hear  of  no  new 
cases  of  any  great  malignity.  Still  we  tmt-t  caution 
absentees  to  keep  aloof,  until  we  can  advise  thevi  of  a 
thorough  frost. 

There  were  only  seven  deaths  by  yellow  fever  at  ihe 
Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  and  24  h 
tilt.  'Lite  number  of  new  cases  admitted  into  die  insti- 
tution, during  the  same  time,  was  fifteen. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  East  Boston  on 
Saturday  evening  at  half-past  7 o’clock,  having  left 
London  on  the  19th  of  October. 

Mr.  Cushing  our  Minister  to  China,  arrived  at  Al- 
exandria in  the  steamer  Oriental,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. He  had  an  audience  with  the  Viceroy,  and 
left  on  the  same  day  for  Suez,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Bombay  in  the  monthly  steamer,  expect- 
ing there  to  meet  the  American  squadron  ready  to 
receive  him  to  convey  him  to  China. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  government 
has  assumed  the  offensive  in  Ireland — having  caused 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  other  important  re- 
pealers. 

The  cotton  market  had  been  in  a great  fever  of  ex- 
citement. The  last  advices  from  America  by  the 
Caledonia  which  arrived  on  the  evening  of  18th  ult. 
had  had  a tendency  to  check  advance  in  prices,  and 
they  immediately  fell  one-eighth  per  lb.,  the  sales 
reaching  only  3,000  bales,  entirely  to  the  trade. 

Queen  Victoria’s  example  is  setting  crowned 
heads  in  motion.  Their  majesties  of  Portugal,  ac- 
companied by  the  youthful  princess,  are  about  to 
make  a royal  progress  through  the  entire  province  of 
Alemtejo. 

The  revenue.  The  revenue  returns  of  the  year 
and  quarter  ending  the  5th  instant,  exhibit  an  in- 
crease of  .£5, 944, 789  on  the  year,  and  of  <£1,565,931 
on  the  quarter.  The  receipts  for  the  year  include 
<£1,314,406  obtained  from  China,  and  <£5,052,057 
from  the  income  and  property  tax.  On  the  quarter 
there  is  an  increase  of  .£240,515  in  the  excise,  of 
.£16,603  in  Taxes,  and  of  <£18,886  in  Stamps.  In  the 
customs  there  is  a falling  off  of  1,136,155  on  the 
year,  and  <£414,460  on  the  quarter.,.  A falling  off  in 
the  duties  of  corn,  and  the  changes  made  by  the  ta- 
riff, partly  account  for  the  diminution;  but  that  is  a 
proof  that  trade  has,  unhappily,  not  yet  revived  to 
the  degree  which  the  public,  from  their  continued 
exertions,  have  a right  to  expect.  The  whole  de- 
crease on  the  quarter  is  <£502,414,  which,  deducted 
from  the  increase,  shows  a total  increase  in  the  quar- 
ter of  1,565,931,  which  is,  however,  less  than  the 
produce  of  the  income  tax  for  the  present  quarter, 
by  ,£169,069. 

Stock  market.  The  prices  of  American  stocks 
continue  to  improve,  and  holders  in  general  are  ra- 
ther unwilling  sellers  at  present  rates:  the  demand 
runs  chiefly  on  New  York  State,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania;  the  latter  has  been  done  to-day  at  60,  Ohio 
89,  New  York  5’s  at  92.  Maryland  5’s  in  less  in- 
quiry at  55.  A small  lot  of  Illinois  6’s  has  brought 
32.  Indiana,  32 asked.  Michigan  G’s  25.  Kcntuc- 
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ky  6’s  89,  buyers.  Tennessee  5’s  86  to  87.  Virgin- 
ia 6’s,  89.  South  Carolina  sterling  5’s  firm  at  93. 
Louisiana  bonds  less  sought  after.  Bank  of  Loui- 
siana series  1844,  90  askedfConsolidated  Associa- 
tion, 50;  Union  bank,  four  series,  58  to  60;  Alabama 
5’s  dollar,  65.  Sterling  70  to  71  per  cent.  Massa- 
chusetts, none  for  sale. 

Commercial.  The  revival  of  the  trade  continues 
the  theme  of  general  congratulation.  The  cotton 
market  is  more  active  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  Indeed,  during  the  past  week,  a greater 
amount  of  cotton  has  been  sold  than  in  any  week  since 
1815.  The  sales  amounted  to  91,580  bags,  of  which 
upwards  of  40,000  have  been  taken  on  speculation. 
Prices  have  advanced  from  a farthing  to  three  eights 
on  the  previous  week’s  quotation.  On  most  descrip- 
tions an  improvement  of  a farthing  a pound  has  been 
realized.  The  publication  of  the  revenue  returns 
and  the  recent  favorable  news  from  China  have  mainly 
produced  the  activity  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  cotton  market  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  news  which  came  to  hand  by  the  Caledonia. — 
Last  week,  as  we  have  stated,  the  market  was  unu- 
sually active,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week,  it  showed  symtoms  of  receding.  This  was 
the  result,  in  a great  maasure,  of  the  steamer’s  anti- 
cipated arrival.  She  was  due  on  Saturday,  but  did 
not  arrive  until  Tuesday  night,  the  demand  in  the 
meantime  having  been  considerably  checked.  Yester- 
day, when  her  intelligence  became  known,  the  market 
was  extremely  dull,  the  business  hardly  exceeding 
4,000  bags,  and  prices  receded  one-eighth. 

The  new  duty  upon  Canadian  flour  being  now  in 
operation,  an  increasing  business  is  doing  in  the  arti- 
cle and  as  extensive  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
shipped  off  before  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  closed,  the  present  prices  will  probably  notbe  sus- 
tained. 

Next  to  affairs  in  Ireland,  public  attention  is  fixed 
upon  the  city  of  London  election,  the  polling  for 
which  took  place  on  the  20th  ult.  The  candidates 
are  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  is  related  to  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Pattison.  The  former  is  a mo- 
nopolist, the  latter  a free-trader.  The  anti-corn  law 
league  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
this  contest,  and  they  are  sanguine  of  carrying  their 
man.  The  result  of  this  election  will  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  future  commercial  policy  of 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Pattison’s  success  will  compel 
the  government  to  accelerafe  their  movements  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade.  No  solitary  election  for  a 
long  period  has  excited  so  much  interest. 

The  Greenock  Advertiser  states  that  a secret  ex- 
pedition has  been  fitted  out  at  that  port,  and  that  sev- 
eral vessels  have  sailed  under  sealed  orders,  which 
are  not  to  be  opened  until  they  have  crossed  the 
equator. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  has  returned  to  Oxford,  with 
his  health  quite  restored. 

A proposal  has  been  made  to  erect  a monument  to 
Dr.  Southey  in  Redcliffe  church,  Bristol,  his  native 
city. 

The  Duke  of  Bordeaux  was  in  England.  He  is 
now  24  years  of  age,  and  is  travelling  incognita,  un- 
der the  title  of  Count  Chambord.  He  was  about  to 
make  a visit  to  Scotland. 

Webster’s  commercial  treaty.  Public  attention 
has  been  mainly  fixed  upon  the  speech  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster at  Rochester,  in  which  he  so  emphatically  de- 
nounced the  repudiating  policy  of  some  of  the  states, 
more  emphatically  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Mr.  Webster’s  sentiments  have  been 
highly  relished.  Not  the  less  popular  is  the  wish 
which  he  expressed  at  Rochester  for  a more  liberal 
commercial  treaty  between  England  and  America, 
and  his  allusion  to  the  recent  shipment  of  provisions 
to  England — pork,  cheese,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life — chimes  in  so  admirably  with  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  the  free  traders — a party  which  is  now  in 
the  ascendant  as  regards  numbers  and  influence,  and 
shortly  will  be  in  parliamentry  strength — that  the 
Rochester  declaration,  coining  up,  as  it  does,  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  party  to  which  we  have 
alluded  even  more  immediately  than  the  provious  one 
at  Baltimore — that  it  has  created  quite  a furor. 

The  hand-loom  weaver*.  Our  readers  will 
learn  with  pleasure,  that  that  long  suffering  and  un- 
fortunate class  of  workmen,  the  hand-loom  weavers 
have  come  in  fora  full  share  of  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sent revival  in  the  cotton  trade.  From  the  great  de- 


mand for  those  beautiful  fabrics,  the  mousselines  de 
laine,  the  cloth  of  which  is  better  manufactured  by 
hand  than  by  the  power  loom,  they  are  almost  fully 
employed  and  are  receiving  better  wages  than  they 
have  received  at  any  time  previously  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  [Liverpool  Times. 

Presents  to  the  Queen  of  England  from  the 
King  of  Shoa.  Captain  Harris,  who  went  out  a* 
ambassador  from  this  country  to  the  Court  of  Shoa, 
a kingdom  situated  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  forthe  pur- 
pose of  concluding  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king, 
and  who  was  presented  to  her  majesty  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  upon  his  return  to  England,  in  the  Ori- 
ental, at  the  court  held  by  the  queen  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  brought  to 
this  country,  as  presents  to  the  queen  and  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  an  immense  quantity 
of  rare  and  valuable  articles,  and  amongst  them  a 
jet  black  mule  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  tak- 
en from  the  stud  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  and  presented, 
in  his  majesty’s  name,  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  throne.  The  trappings  of  this  beautiful  ani- 
mal (which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  cal- 
led tishal  or  sanspareil ) consist  of  a saddle  cloth  of 
a peculiar  form  and  workmanship,  upon  which  is 
elaborately  emblazoned  the  Ethiopian  lion,  an  ex- 
traordinarily shaped  Abyssinian  saddle,  with  breast- 
plate and  headstall  en  suite , and  are  of  the  mostgorge- 
ous  and  magnificent  description.  The  other  presents 
brought  over  by  Captain  Harris  consist  of  a crown 
worn  by  the  former  queen  of  Shoa,  various  shields, 
covered  with  numerous  warlike  devices,  composed 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, spears,  gaunt- 
lets, cloaks  and  robes  made  of  the  skins  of  Ethiopi- 
an wild  animals,  armlets  of  solid  silver,  numerous 
distinctive  badges  of  honor,  such  as  ivory  rings,  sil- 
ver falchions,  or  crooked  swords,  curious  specimens 
of  armor,  several  baskets  made  of  grass  and  beads, 
and  somewhat  rude  in  their  construction,  filled  with 
aromatic  herbs,  &c.  A brilliantly  illuminated  letter 
to  her  iqajesty,  in  the  Arabic  language,  in  which  the 
king  of  Shoa  expresses  the  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem for  ‘‘the  queen  of  the  greatest  nation  under  the 
sun,”  accompanied  the  presents  brought  overby  Capt. 
Harris.  The  mule,  which  is  perfectly  docile  and  of 
an  excellent  temper,  will  be  sent  to  Windsor  from 
the  royal  mews  at  Buckingham  Palace,  previously  to 
the  return  of  her  majesty  and  his  royal  highness 
prince  Albert  from  their  marine  excursion, 

[London  paper. 

The  English  newspapers  on  the  affairs  of  the 
day.  The  English  journals  are  replete  with  interest 
at  this  period.  Never  were  the  leading  articles  of 
the  many  talented  periodicals  of  England  so  redolent 
of  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  stirring  and  vig- 
orous appeals  to  the  intellect,  as  at  this  time.  The 
repeal  question — the  corn  laws — the  riots  in  Wales, 
and  the  affairs  in  Spain,  are  the  momentous  subjects 
of  daily  discussion.  The  former  of  these  topics,  re- 
peal, takes  the  precedence  in  importance  and  in  in- 
terest. The  Times  is  unceasingly  vehement  in  its 
denunciations  of  the  policy  of  ministers  relative  to 
this  mighty  question.  It  characterizes  that  policy  as 
a system  of  the  most  forcible  feebleness,  the  most 
expensive  importance,  that  it  ever  was  the  fortune 
of  any  government  to  exhibit.  It  notices  also  the 
fact  of  the  repeal  fund  being  recruited  by  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  which,  in  its  wisdom,  it  is 
pleased  to  attribute  to  the  indigenous  hatred  of  Yan- 
kees to  England,  and  to  the  opportunities  furnished 
by  sympathizing  meetings  for  the  out-pourings  of 
bombast  and  rhodomontade!  The  Standard  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  govern- 
ment under  its  protecting  aegis,  and  affirms  that  that 
government  is  the  mildest,  because  the  boldest,  that  has 
ever  existed  in  that  kingdom.  “Nothing,”  says  the 
Journal,  “requires  so  much  courage,  either  in  an  in- 
dividual, or  an  army,  or  a government,  as  to  forbear 
until  the  proper  moment  for  acting  arrives.  Men 
doubtful  of  their  strength  or  of  their  own  resolution, 
are  always  impatient  to  come  at  once  to  the  issue, 
and  all  the  complaints  of  the  laissezfairt  policy  in 
Ireland  have  their  origin  in  rank  cowardice.”  “The 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government,”  it  contin- 
ues, “is  a warrant  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  anger 
or  in  (car,  and  that  the  mild  influence  of  the  ordina- 
ry laws  will  be  tried  before  resorting  to  any  extraor- 
dinary measure.”  The  Chronicle  deplores  the  con- 
duct of  the  tory  government,  and  professes  to  believe 
that  tranquillity  would  be  restored  in  Ireland,  if  a go- 
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vernment  were  constructed  on  a principle  which 
should  guaranty  an  attention  to  Irish  grievances. — 
“As  there  was  repose,”  says  the  Chronicle,  “when 
such  a government  existed,  we  believe  there  would 
be  again.  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  present,  is  of  a differ- 
ent opinion.  But  we  appeal  (says  that  paper)  from 
the  Repealer  to  the  Patriot.  We  appeal  from  Mr. 
O’C.  and  his  anti  Saxon  denunciations,  to  the  juster 
sentiments  which  once  warmed  him,  and  which  we 
believe  would  warm  him  again  towards  the  British 
people.  Our  conviction  is  that  from  the  moment  he 
saw  a friendly  cabinet  in  power,  he  would  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  shadow's,  and  address  his  practical 
ability  to  substantial  objects.”  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chronicle,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  will  warrant  any  such  flattering 
conclusions.  The  Irish  people  will  now  listen  to  no 
overtures — will  be  gulled  by  no  concessions  extorted 
only  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  danger.  Nothing  short 
of  repeal  will  content  them.  Mr.  O’C.  did  indeed  say 
— “There  is  but  one  way  to  make  the  Union  last — 
there  is  but  one  way  to  make  it  a real  or  desirable 
union, — it  is  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Justice  to  Ire- 
land requires  an  identification  in  rights,  privileges, 
laws  and  franchises  with  Great  Britain.  Let  us  have 
that  union  or  none.  The  Irish  people  are  now'  con- 
tent to  abide  by  the  union,  if  justice  be  done  them — if 
the  franchise  be  simplified  and  much  extended — if 
the  corporations  be  reformed  and  continued — if  the 
number  of  Irish  members  be  augmented  even  in  a 
moderate  proportion — and  if  the  tithe  system  be 
abolished  and  conscience  he  left  completely  free.” 
[O'Connell's  History  of  Ireland. 

But  we  think  that  now,  if  even  these  lust  claims 
were  acceded  to,  the  concession  would  be  too  late, 
and  that  Ireland  will  never  rest  satisfied  with  any 
thing  short  of  the  restoration  of  her  national  legisla- 
ture. 

The  riots  in  Wales  are  increasing  in  extent  and 
audacity.  Murder  has  been  committed — and  the 
papers  hostile  to  the  government  affirm  that  the  riot- 
ers are  emboldened  in  their  desperate  courses  by 
the  supineness  manifested  by  ministers  towards 
another  branch  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said,  howrever, 
to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  place  both  Car- 
marthenshire and  Cardiganshire  under  martial  law. 

A report  has  been  extensively  circulated  that  over- 
tures had  been  made  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  the  leader  of 
the  liberal  party  (Lord  J.  Russell.)  The  object  of 
the  overtures  being  by  means  of  a coalition  to  form 
not  merely  a strong  but  an  efficient  government. — 
“The  almost  entire  destitution  (says  the  Globe,)  of 
public  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the  ministry 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  coun'ry,  has  possibly 
rendered  the  wish  ‘father  to  the  thought,’  in  those 
whose  predilections  aie  of  a conservative  tendency, 
but  who  think  that  half  .a  loaf  is  belter  than  no 
bread.” 

The  Times  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dinner 
given  to  Espartero,  and  does  not  appear  to  estimate 
very  highly  the  ex-regent  himself.  The  Globe  takes 
a very  different  tone.  “Let  the  Spaniards  unite 
(says  the  Journal,)  confess  at  once  and  boldly  their 
crimes  and  their  follies — call  back  Espartero  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  nation- — and  Spain  may  yet 
have  hopes  of  raising  herself  to  her  proper  rank  in 
the  scale  of  European  states.” 

The  French  journals,  with  extraordinary  acuteness 
are  detecting  some  great  plot  of  state  in  the  queen 
of  England’s  late  visit  to  their  country.  The  Na- 
tional declares  that  the  queen  has  insulted  France, 
because,  not  having  been  to  Paris,  she  has  been  to 
Brussels.  The  Radical  papers  of  France  said  that  if 
Queen  Victoria  went  to  Taris,  the  national  guard,  or 
some  other  persons,  were  prepared  to  insult  her.— 
The  Spectator  wishes  it  were  the  etiquette  for  sov- 
ereigns to  follow  the  general  fashion  and  to  make  a 
book.  Queen  Victoria’s  own  account  of  her  excur- 
sions and  of  her  observations  and  reflections,  would 
be  far  more  interesting  than  the  newspaper  reports. 
And  how  it  would  sell!  Why  it  would  bring  a huge 
additional  revenue  to  the  privy  purse.  The  hint  is 
wopth  taking,  adds  the  Spectator,  and  the  publishers 
should  make  tenders. 

IRELAND. 

ARREST  OF  O’CONNELL  AND  EIGHT  OTHERS. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  and  his  son,  Mr.  J.  O'Connell, 
were  arrested  on  Saturday,  October  14,  upon  war- 
rants issued  by  Judge  Burton,  on  information  sworn 
before  him  on  the  day  previous.  An  announcement 
to  this  effect  having  been  made  in  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Mail,  of  the  proceeding  evening,  very  great  ex- 
citement was  caused  and  hundreds  were  assembled 
about  the  head  police  office,  making  anxious  inqui- 
ries. The  parties  on  duty  there,  however,  replied 
that  they  knew  nothing  on  Lbs  subject. 

Mr.  Q’Comieil  remained,  at  -his  house  in  Me rri on- 
square,  and  having-,  received  the  sacrament,  was 
wailed  upon  at  half  past  niiie,  by  Mr.  Kemmiss,  the 
crown  solieitor,  who  informed  him  that  information 


had  been  lodged  and  warrants  issued  against  him,  and 
his  son,  who  was  at  the  same  time  with  him,  and  re- 
quested to  know  at  what  hour  he  would  attend,  with 
bail,  at  Judge  Burton’s  chambers.  The  hour  fixed 
was  three  o'clock;  and  shortly  before  the  time,  Mr. 
O’Connell,  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  with  Mr.  Cornelius 
M’Loughlin,  and  Jeremiah  Dunne,  arrived  at  Judge 
Burton’s  house.  A few  other  friends  subsequently 
arrived;  but  the  proceedings  were  altogether  of  a very 
private  nature. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  O’Connell  is  that  of  con- 
spiracy for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  majesty, 
by  demonstrations  of  physical  force,  to  change  her 
measures  and  the  laws  of  her  realm;  also  with  the 
utterance  of  seditious  and  inflammatory  language, 
calculated  to  bring  into  contempt  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  produce  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  army;  and  further,  with  raising  mo- 
ney to  procure  a change  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  realm.  The  attorney  general  is  to  proceed  by 
indictment,  and  not  ex-officio,  that  is,  if  the  grand 
jury  find  bills,  against  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  the  Pilot,  Mr.  Duffy,  of  the  Nation,  Dr. 
Gray,  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal  and  others,  against 
whom  similar  proceedings  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  O’Connell  having  called  on  the  crown  solicitor 
for  copies  of  the  information,  which  were  refused, 
his  solicitor  delivered  in  a demand  to  be  supplied 
with  the  same.  Mr.  O’Connell  then  requested  to  see 
the  information  on  which  the  warrant  was  issued; 
and  having  cooly  read  it  over,  said  he  was  ready  to 
give  the  bail  required, and  entered  into  recognizances, 
himself  in  <£1,000,  and  Mr.  Laughlinand  Mr.  Dunne 
in  £500  each,  to  answer  a charge  of  conspiracy  and 
misdemeanor  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  Nov.  2d. 

Mr.  O’Connell  immediately  caused  the  following 
address  to  be  issued: 

“to  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

“Beloved  fellow-countrymen!  1 announce  to  you 
that  which  you  will  hear  from  other  quarters,  name- 
ly, that  I have  this  day  given  bail  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  “conspiracy  and  other  misdemeanors,” 
the  first  day  of  next  term.  I make  this  announce- 
ment in  order  to  conjure  the  people,  one  and  all,  to 
observe  the  strictest  and  most  perfect  tranquillity. 
Any  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace  may  be 
most  disastrous;  certainly  would  be  criminal  and 
mischievous. 

“Attend,  then,  beloved  countrymen,  to  me. 

“Be  not  tempted  by  any  body  to  break  the  peace, 
to  violate  the  law,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any  tumult  or 
disturbance.  The  slighesl  crime  against  order-or 
the  public  peace,  may  ruin  our  beautiful  and  other- 
wise triumphant  cause. 

“If  you  will,  during  this  crisis,  follow  my  advice, 
and  act  as- 1 entreat  you  to  do,  patiently,  quietly  and 
legally,  I think  I can  pledge  myself  to  you,  that  (he 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  our  revered  sovereign 
will  open  the  Irish  parliament  in  College  Green. 

“Every  attempt  of  our  enemies  to  disturb  the  pro- 
gress of  Repeal  hitherto,  has  had  a direct  contrary 
effect.  This  attempt  will  also  fail,  unless  it  be  as- 
sisted by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
“Be  tranquil,  then,  and  we  shall  be  triumphant. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  ever  faithful  ser- 
vant, “DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 

“ Merrion  Square,  Oct  14,  1843.” 

It  appears  that  the  arrests  are  to  have  a very  wide 
scope,  including  several  editors  of  journals,  and  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  working  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  warrants  were  to 
be  immediately  issued  against  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Higgins,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M’Hale,  and  Lord 
F rench. 

The  aggressive  move  on  the  part,  of  the  govern- 
ment produced  a Sunday  meeting  at  Helston  Green, 
which  was  attended  by  Mr.  Alderman  Grace,  Mr. 
John  O'Connell,  Dr.  Gray, and  other  local  agitators. 
Mr.  John  O’Connell,  (his  father  being  in  the  coun- 
try,) made  a speech,  in  the  course  pf-which  he  said 
his  father  had  sent  him  that  day  to  ask,  were  they 
frightened  or  alarmed?  (Loud  and  long  continued 
cries  of  “no,  no,  never!”  waving  of  hats,  &c.)  He 
would  take  their  answer  back  to  his  father,  and 
would  tell  them  they  had  no  cause  to  be  frightened. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
(groans  and  hisses)  and  20,000  men  (more  groans 
and  hisses)  coming  over  there.  Let  them  come, 
‘They  would  send  a goose  over 
In  the  King  of  Hanover.’ 

(laughter,)  and  he  thought  he  and  his  men  would  get 
rather  too  much  of  a plucking.  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) 

The  European  Times  says: 

“At  the  lit  pea  I A-ssociali  on  Mend  <v,  October 
-X6 1 : i , Mr.  O’Connell  evinced  a desire  to  recede  a lit- 
tle Iron)  the  high  ground'  on  the  repeal  question 

vv.iich  he  has  all  along  taken.  He  expressed  himself 
favorable  to  a federal  parliament,  if  the  government 


would  concede  it.  Some  assert  that  this  looks  very 
like  a desire  to  “back  out;”  but  he  expressed,  it 
seems,  a favorable  opinion  in  favor  of  that  project  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  The  prosecutions  will  take 
place  next  term — the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month 
— unless  Mr.  O’Connell  desires  to  traverse,  which  it 
is  said  he  can  do,  if  he  likes,  as  twenty-one  days 
ought  to  have  elapsed  between  the  time  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  bail  and  the  day, of  trial,  if  the 
“powers  that  be”  wished  to  prevent  him  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  that  privilege.  Should  he  do  so,  the 
trial  will  be  thrown  far  into  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, by  which  time  it  will  be  seen  what  the  in- 
tentions of  government  are  respecting  the  present 
crisis  in  Ireland. 

DISPERSION  OF  A REPEAL  MEETING  AT  CLONTARF. 

The  incipient  movements  which  led  to  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  were  as  follows:  Lord  Grey  ar- 
rived at  Dublin  quite  unexpectedly  on  the  6th.  Ear- 
ly next  morning  a privy  council  was  held,  and  the 
result  the  issuing  of  a proclamation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Clontarf  meeting,  signed  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  privy  council. 

As  soon  as  this  proclamation  was  known,  Mr. 
O’Connell  called  a special  meeting  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation, which  was  numerously  attended,  the  re- 
sult of  whose  deliberation  was  the  Issuing  of  the 
ollowing  counter  proclamation: 

O’Connell’s  proclamation. — Notice.  Where- 
as, there  has  appeared  under  the  signature  of  E.  B. 
Sugden,  Donoughmore  Eliot,  F.  Blackburne,  E. 
Blakeney,  Fred.  Shaw,  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  a paper  be- 
ing, or  purporting  to  be,  a proclamation,  drawn  up  in 
very  losse  and  inaccurate  terms,  and  manifestly  mis- 
representing known  facts,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  to  prevent  the  public  meeting  intended  to 
beheld  to-morrow,  the  8lh  instant,  at  Clontarf,  to 
petition  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  baneful  and 
destructive  measures  of  the  legislative  union! 

“And  whereas  such  proclamation  has  not  appear- 
ed until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Saturday 
the  7th  instant,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence  could  be  communi- 
cated in  the  usual  official  channels,  or  by  the  post, 
in  time  to  have  its  content1-  known  to  the  persons 
intending  to  meet  at  Clontarf  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning as  aforesaid,  whereby  ill  disposed  persons 
may  have  an  opportunity,  under  color  of  said  pro- 
clamation, to  provoke  breaches  of  the  peace,  or 
commit  violence  on  persons  intending  to  proceed 
peaceably  and  legally  to  said  intended  meeting, 

“We  therefore,  the  committee  of  the  Loyal  Na- 
tional Repeal  Associatioi,  do  most  earnestly  request 
and  entreat,  that  all  weil  disposed  persons  will,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  this  intimation,  repair  to 
their  own  dwellings,  and  not  place  themselves  ill 
peril  of  any  collision,  or  of  receiving  any  ill  treat- 
ment whatsoever. 

“And  we  do  further  inform  such  persons,  that 
without  yielding  anything  to  the  unfounded  alle- 
gations in  said  alleged  proclamation,  we  deem  it 
prudent  and  wise,  and  above  all  things  humane,  to 
declare  that  said  meeting  is  abandoned  and  is  not  to 
be  held. 

Signed  by  order,  DAN’L  O’CONNELL. 

Saturday,  7 tk  Oct.  3)  P.  M.  1843. 

Extensive  military  precautions  were  taken  on  Sun- 
day. The  guards  at  Ihe  places  where  they  are  usually 
stationed  in  the  city  itself  were  doubled,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  a reserve  force  stationed  i i Aldborough 
house  by  ten  o’clock,  the  whole  garrison  was  drawn 
up  at  Clontarf,  and  the  guns  of  the  Pigeon  house, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  several  companies  of  foot 
and  artillery,  were  turned  so  33  to  sweep  the  road  to 
Clontarf.  The  infantry  on  the  ground  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Lane,  the  cavalry  by  Lord  Car- 
digan, and  a troop  of  horse  artillery  by  Col.  Gordon 
Higgins. 

The  approaches  to  Conquer  Hill  were  crowded  by 
people  from  Dublin,  Westmeath,  Kildare  and  the  ad- 
joining counties.  The  troops,  however,  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  prevent  any  bodies  of  people  passing  off 
the  road  to  which  gll  passengers  were  strictly  confi- 
ned; and  all  persons  were  compelled  to  keep  moving, 
so  that  no  accumulation  of  crowds  was  permitted. 

REPEAL  ASSOCIATION,  OCT.  9. 

Mr.  O’Connell  described  his  future  plans. 

“My  course  is  manifest.  That  proclamation  has 
done  nothing  to  alter  my  course  of  conduct,  except 
so  far  as  my  attendance  at  the  meeting  yesterday  was 
concerned.  It  certainly  did  prevent  me  attending 
that,  but  there  all  its  influence  was  at  an  end. 

I did  intend  before  parliament  sat  to  have  had  a 
simultaneous  meci  ing  of  every  parish  throughouit 

petitions  we're  to  be  signed  regularly  by  all  the  resi- 
dent repealers,  commencing. V,  wh  llje  cle: g ween.  I 

cannot  now  name  ihe  day  lor  this  great  simultaneous 
assembling  of  the  Irish  nation;  for  I wish  the  excite- 
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ment  and  indignation  raised  by  this  foolish  and  mad 
proclamation  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  to  be  as- 
suaged before  we  venture  to  do  so.  I give  notice  of 
my  plan;  and  on  a certain  day,  yet  to  be  appointed, 
every  parish  in  Ireland  shall  meet  to  seek  the  resto- 
ration of  their  native  legislature. 

Before  the  next  sitting  of  parliament,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  hold  two  of  these  simultaneous  parochial 
meetings  of  universal  Ireland.  The  first,  for  the 
due  exposition  of  their  grievances,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  petitions  to  the  imperial  parliament;  the  second 
to  have  these  petitions  adopted  and  signed  man  by 
man.  These  meetings  will  take  place  after  mass; 
and  the  necessary  business  will  be  transacted  in  the 
little  yards  or  enclosures  attached  to  every  chapel. — 

I want  to  know  how  they  will  prevent  our  meeting 
to  petition  simultaneously  throughout  Ireland,  al- 
though they  may  prevent  our  meeting  in  multitudes. 

To  arrange  this,  was  one  of  my  reasons  for  giving 
up  monster  meetings:  but  I have  still  something  to 
work  out.  I shall  also  carry  into  operation  the  plan 
of  our  arbitration  courts  universally.  In  this  I believe 
the  proclamation  will  give  us  no  small  help;  and  soon 
all  over  Ireland  there  will  be  gentlemen  dispensing 
justice  to  all  who  seek  it. 

I have  also  another  plan.  It  is  to  prevent  Irish  es- 
tates being  overloaded  with  mortgages,  the  interest 
of  which  is  handed  over  to  persons  in  England.  The 
object  is  to  buy  up  the  debts  due  on  Irish  estates;  and 
the  plan  is  most  promisin'.” 

Afterwards,  again  exhorting  the  people  to  obey 
his  advice  and  break  no  law,  he  said: 

“I  will  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out 
my  plan  for  the  formation  of  the  house  of  commons 
which  I trust  I shall  be  enabled  to  lay  before  parlia- 
ment in  the  very  first  week  of  the  session. 

Mr.  O’Connell  finished  with  a “hurrah,  then,  for 
old  Ireland  and  the  repeal!”  The  call  was  answered 
by  “tremendous  cheering,  which  continued,”  says 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  “without  intermission  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Mr. 
O’Connell  sat  down;  but  when  it  had  subsided,  he 
rose  again,  and  moved  a resolution. 

That  whilst  we  repeat  to  the  people  of  Ireland  our 
conviction  that  “whoever  commits  a crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy,”  and  while  we  pledge  them 
and  ourselves  to  a perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  we 
at  the  same  time  avow  before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britisli  empire,  and  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  that  we  never  will  desist  from  the  legal 
and  constitutional  pursuit  of  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
until  an  Irish  parliament  is  in  College  Green  again.” 

This  was  carried  with  great  cheering.  During  the 
the  proceedings,  several  sums  were  handed  in  to- 
wards the  repeal  rent,  under  the  name  of  “proclama- 
tion money.”  Mr.  O’Connell  beginning  with  £5\ 
^600  hail  been  collected  that  day;  and  at  the  close 
the  total  of  the  week’s  rent  was  £i  105. 

O’Connell  and  and  the  Repealers  on  slavery 
in  tiie  United  States.  The  last  arrivals  bring  us 
the  following  document,  published  in  the  European 
papers.  Its  perusal  will  furnish  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  address  which  was 
read  by  the  Liberator  al  the  meeting  on  Wednesday: 

The  committee  to  whom  the  address  from  the 
Cincinnati  Irish  Repeal  Association  on  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
referred,  have  agreed  to  the  following  report: 

To  D.  T.  Disnet,  corresponding  secretary. 

W.  Hunter,  vice  president. 

Patrick  M'Croskey,  E-q.,  j The  Executive  Commit- 
P.  Cody,  Esq.  I tee  of  the  Cincinnati 

T.  Connelly,  E-^q.  and  f Repeal  Association. 

Stephen  Bonner,  Esq.,  j 

“Corn  Exchange  Rooms,  Dublin, 
11th  Oct.  1343. 

“Gentlemen:  We  have  read  with  the  deepest 
affliction,  notunmixed  with  some  surprise  and  much 
indignation, your  detailed  and  anxious  vindication  of 
the  most  hideous  crime  that  has  ever  stained  human- 
ity— the  slavery  of  men  of  color  in  the  U.  States  of 
America.  We  are  lost  in  utter  amazement  at  the 
perversion  of  mind  and  depravity  of  heart  which 
your  address  evinces.  How  can  the  generous,  the 
charitable,  the  humane,  the  noble  emotions  of  the 
Irish  heart  have  become  extinct  amongst  you?  How 
can  your  nature  be  so  totally  changed  as  that  you 
should  become  the  apologists  and  advocates  of  that 
execrable  system  which  makes  man  the  property  of 
his  fellow-man— destroys  the  foundation  of  all  mo- 
ral and  social  virtues — condemns  to  ignorance,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion,  millions  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures— renders  the  slave'  hopeless  of  relief,  and  per- 
petuates oppression  by  law,  and  in  the  name  of  what 
you  call  a .'institution? 

‘ It  was  not  in  Ireland  you  learned  this  cruelty. 
Your  mothers  were  gentle,  kind  and  humane.  Their 
bo-oms  overflowed  with  the  honey  of  human  chari- 
ty. Vours  sisters  are  probably  many  of  them  still ; 


amongst  us,  and  participate  in  all  that  is  good  and 
benevolent  in  sentiment  and  action.  How  then  can 
you  have  become  so  depraved?  How  can  your  souls 
have  become  stained  with  a darkness  blacker  than 
the  negro’s  skin?  You  say  you  have  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  negro  slavery.  Would  that  you  had!  for  it 
might  be  some  palliation  of  your  crime!  but,  alas! 
you  have  inflicted  upon  us  the  horror  of  beholding 
you  the  volunteer  advocates  of  despotism  in  its  most 
frightful  state;  of  slavery  in  its  most  loathsome  and 
unrelenting  form. 

“We  were,  unhappily  prepared  to  expect  some 
fearful  exhibition  of  this  description.  There  has 
been  a testimony  borne  against  the  Irish,  by  birth  or 
descent,  in  America,  by  a person  fully  informed  as  to 
the  facts,  and  incapable  of  the  slightest  misrepresen- 
tation— a noble  of  nature  more  than  of  titled  birth — a 
man  gifted  with  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  the 
most  generous  emotions  of  the  heart — the  great,  the 
good  Lord  Morpeth;  he  who  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, boldly  asserted  the  superior  social  morality  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish  over  any  other  people 
— he,  the  best  friend  of  any  of  the  Saxon  race  that 
Ireland  or  the  Irish  ever  knew — lie,  amidst  congre- 
gated thousands  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  London,  mourn- 
fully, but  firmly,  denounced  the  Irish  in  America  as 
being  amongst  the  worst  enemies  of  the  negro  slaves 
and  other  men  of  color. 

“It  is,  therefore,  our  solemn  and  sacred  duly  to 
warn  you,  in  words  already  used,  and  much  misun- 
derstood by  you,  to  ‘come  out  of  her,’  not  thereby 
meaning  to  ask  you  to  come  out  of  America!  but 
out  of  the  councils  of  the  iniquitous,  and  out  of  the 
congregation  of  the  wicked,  who  consider  man  a 
chattel  and  a property,  and  iiberly  an  inconvenience. 
Yes,  we  tell  you  to  come  out  of  such  assemblages, 
but  we  did  not,  and  do  not,  invite  you  to  return  to 
Ireland.  'The  volunteer  defenders  of  slavery,  sur- 
rounded by  one  thousand  crimes,  would  find  neither 
sympathy  nor  support  amongst  native  uncontamina- 
ted Irishmen. 

“You  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  public 
opinion  in  your  country,  is  the  great  law-giver.  If 
it  be  so,  how  much  does  it  enhance  the  guilt  of  your 
conduct,  that  you  seek  to  turn  public  opinion  against 
the  slave  and  in  favor  of  the  slaveholder! — that  you 
laud  the  master  as  generous  and  humane,  and  dispa- 
rage, as  much  as  you  can,  the'unhappy  slave,  instead 
of  influencing,  as  Irishmen  ought  to  do,  the  public 
mind  in  favor  of  the  oppressed.  You  carry  your 
exaggerations  to  a ludicrous  pitch,  denoting  your  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  You 
say  “that  the  negro  is  really  inferior  as  a race:  that 
slavery  has  stamped  its  debasing  influence  upon  the 
Africans,  that  between  him  and  the  white  almost  a 
century  would  be  required  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  one,  and  to  destroy  the  antipathies  of  the 
other.’  You  add — we  use  your  words — “The  very  o- 
dor  of  llie  negro  is  almost  insufferable  to  the  while,  and, 
however  much  humanity  may  lament  it,  we  make  no 
rash  declaration  when  we  say  the  two  races  cannot 
exist  together  on  equal  terms  under  our  government 
and  our  institutions.’ 

“We  quote  this  paragraph  al  full  length  because 
it  is  replete  with  your  mischievous  errors  and  guilty 
mode  of  thinking. 

“In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  odor  of  the  negroes, 
we  are  quite  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  come 
to  use  much  of  the  otto  of  roses  or  eau  de  Cologne. 
But  we  implore  of  your  fastidiousness  to  recollect 
that  multitudes  of  the  children  of  white  men  have 
negro  women  for  their  mothers,  and  that  our  British 
travellers  complain,  in  loud  and  bitter  terms,  of  the 
overpowering  stencil  of  stale  tobacco  spittle,  as  the 
prevailing  ‘odor'  amongst  the  native  free  Americans. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  better  to  check  that  nasal  sen- 
sibility on  both  sides,  on  the  part  of  whites  as  well 
as  of  blacks.  But  it  is,  indeed,  deplorable  that  you 
should  use  a ludicrous  assertion  of  that  description 
as  one  of  the  inducements  to  prevent  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  negroes  would  certainly  smell  at  least 
as  sweet  when  free  as  they  do  now  being  slaves.- 

“Have  you  enough  of  the  genuine  Irishman  amongst 
you  to  ask  what  it  is  we  require  you  to  do?  It  is  this: 
first — we  call  upon  you  in  the  sacred  name  of  huma- 
nity never  again  to  volunteer  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressor, nor  even  for  any  self-intereil  to  vindicate 
the  hideous  crime  of  personal  slavery. 

“Secondly — We  ask  you  to  assist  in  every  way  you 
can  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  free  man  of 
color,  and  in  discountenancing  the  foolish  feeling  of 
selfishness,  of  that  criminal  selfishness  which  makes 
the  white  man  treat  the  man  of  color  as  a degraded 
or  inferior  being. 

Thicdly — We  ask  you  to  assist  in  obtaining  for  the 
free  men  of  color  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  rights  and 
franchises  of  a freeman  in  whatever  state  he  ni3y  in 
habit. 

“Fourthly — We  ask  you  to  exert  yourselves  in  en- 
deavoring to  procure  fur  the  man  of  color  in  every 


case  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  especially  where 
a man  insisting  that  he  is  a freeman,  is  claimed  to  be 
a slave. 

“Fifthly — Wc  ask  you  to  exert  yourselves  in  every 
possible  way  to  induce  slave-owners  to  emancipate 
as  many  slaves  as  possible.  The  Quakers  in  Ame- 
rica have  several  societies  for  this  purpose.  Why 
should  not  the  Irish  imitate  them  in  that  virtue. 

“Sixthly — We  ask  you  to  exert  yourselves  in  all 
the  ways  you  possibly  can  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal 
slave  trade  of  the  states — the  breeding  of  slaves  for 
sale  is  probably  the  most  immoral  and  debasing  prac- 
tice ever  known  in  this  world.  It  is  a crime  of  the 
most  hideous  kind;  and  if  there  were  no  other  crime 
committed  by  the  Americans,  this  alone  would  place 
the  advocates,  supporters, and  practisers  of  American 
slavery  in  the  lowest  grade  of  criminals. 

“Seventhly — We  ask  you  to  use  every  exertion  in 
your  power  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
congress  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

“Eightly— We  ask  you  to  use  your  best  exertions 
to  compel  the  congress  to  receive  and  read  the  peti- 
tions of  the  wretched  negroes,  and,  above  all,  the  pe- 
titions of  their  white  advocates. 

“Ninthly — We  ask  you  never  to  cease  your  efforts 
until  the  crime  of  which  Lord  Morpeth  has  accused 
the  Irish  in  America,  ‘of  being  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  men  of  color,’  shall  be  atoned  for  and  blotted  out 
and  effaced  for  ever. 

“You  will  ask  how  you  can  do  all  these  things. — • 
Y'ou  have  already  answered  that  question  for  your- 
selves, for  you  have  said  that  public  opinion  is  the 
law  of  America.  Contribute,  then,  each  of  you  in 
his  sphere,  to  make  up  that  public  opinion.  Where 
you  have  the  electoral  franchise,  give  your  votes  to 
none  but  those  who  will  assist  you  in  so  holy  a strug- 
gle. 

“We  wish  we  could  burn  into  your  souls  the  tur- 
pitude attached  to  the  Irish  in  America  by  Lord  Mor- 
peth’s charge.  Recollect  that  it  reflects  dishonor 
not  only  upon  you,  but  upon  the  land  of  your  birth. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  effacing  such  disgrace,  and 
! that  is,  by  becoming  the  most  kindly  towards  theco- 
i lored  population  and  the  mostenergetic  in  working  out 
in  detail  as  well  as  in  general  principle,  the  ameli- 
oration ofthe  stale  of  the  miserable  bondsmen. 

“You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  many  clergymen,  and 
especially  the  Catholic  clergymen,  are  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  slaveholders.  We  do  not  believe  the  ac- 
cusation. 

“The  Catholic  clergy  may  endure,  but  they  assur- 
edly do  not  encourage,  the  slave  owners.  We  have, 
indeed,  heard  it  said  that  some  Catholic  clergymen 
have  slaves  of  their  own,  but  it  is  added,  and  vve  are 
assured  positively  that  no  Irish  Catholic  clergyman  is 
a slave  owner.  At  all  events,  every  Catholic  knows 
how  distinctly  slave  holding,  and  especially  slave 
trading,  is  condemned  by  the  Catholic  church.  That 
most  eminent  man — his  Holiness  the  present  Pope,  has, 
by  an  allocution  published  throughout  the  world,  con- 
demned all  dealing  and  traffic  in  slaves.  Nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  nor  more  powerful  than  the  Pope’s 
denunciation  of  that  most  abominable  crime.  Yet 
it  subsists  in  a more  abominable  form  than  his  Holi- 
ness could  possibly  describe,  in  the  traffic  which  still 
exists  in  the  sale  of  slaves  from  one  state  of  Ameri- 
ca to  another.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  you, 
Irish  Catholics,  who  send  us  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  slavery  without  the  slightest  censure  of  that  hate- 
ful crime — a crime  which  the  Pope  has  so  complete- 
ly condemned — namely,  the  diabolical  raising  of 
slaves  for  sale,  and  selling  them  to  other  states. 

“If  you  be  Catholics  you  should  devote  your  time 
and  best  exertions  to  working  out  the  pious  inten- 
tions of  his  Holiness.  Yet  you  prefer! — oh!  sorrow 
and  shame! — to  volunteer  your  vindication  to  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  guilt  of  slavery. 

“We  conclude  by  conjuring  you,  and  all  other 
Irishmen  in  America,  in  the  name  of  your  father- 
land— in  the  name  of  humanity — in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  mercy  and  charity,  we  conjure  you,  Irish- 
men and  descendants  of  Irishmen,  to  abandon  fore- 
ver all  delonce  of  the  hideous  negro  slavery  system. 
Let  it  no  more  be  said  that  your  feelings  are  made  so 
obtuse  by  the  air  of  America  that  you  cannot  feel, 
as  Catholics  and  Christians  ought  to  feel,  this  truth 
— this  plain  truth— that  one  man  cannot  have  any 
property  in  another  man.  There  is  not  one  of  you 
who  does  not  recognize  that  principle  in  his  own 
person;  yet  we  perceive — and  this  agonizes  us  almost 
to  madness — ttiat  you,  boasting  an  Irish  descent, 
should,  without  the  instigation  of  any  pecuniary  or 
interested  motive,  but  out  of  the  sheer  and  singla 
love  of  wickedness  and  crime,  come  forward  as  the 
volunteer  defenders  of  the  most  degrading  species  of 
human  slavery.  Woe!  woe!  woe! 

“There  is  one  consolation  still,  amid  the  pulsation 
of  our  hearts;  there  are,  there  must  be,  genuine  Irish- 
men in  America — men  of  sound  heads  and  Irish 
hearts— who  will  assist  us  to  wipe  off  the  foul  stain 
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that  lord  Morpeht’s  proved  charge  has  inflicted  on 
the  Irish  character — who  will  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  with  a heart  in  that  hand,  to  every  hon- 
est mar,,  of  every  cast  and  color,  who  will  sustain 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  honor,  and  scom  the 
paltry  advocates  of  slavery — who  will  show  that  the 
Irish  heart  is  in  America  as  benevolent,  and  as  re- 
plete with  charitable  emotions,  as  in  any  other  clime- 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“We  conclude.  The  spirit  of  democratic  liberty 
is  defiled  by  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  themselves  are 
degraded  below  the  most  uncivilized  nations  by  the 
atrocious  inconsistency  of  talkingof  liberty  and  prac- 
tising tyranny  in  its  worst  shape.  The  Americans 
attempt  to  palliate  their  iniquity  by  the  futile  excuse 
of  personal  interest;  but  the  Irish,  who  have  not  even 
that  futile  excuse,  and  yet  justify  slavery,  are  utter- 
ly indefensible. 

“Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  we  call  upon 
you  to  come  out  of  the  councils  of  the  slaveowners, 
and  at  all  events,  to  free  yourselves  from  participat- 
ing in  their  guilt. 

“Irishmen,  I call  on  you  to  join  in  crushing  sla- 
very, and  giving  liberty  to  every  man,  of  every  caste, 
creed,  and  color. 

“DANIEL  O’CONNELL, 

Chairman  of  the  committee.” 

WALES.  Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  a procla- 
mation by  the  queen  respecting  the  Rebecca  riots  in 
South  Wales,  and  especially  in  Pembroke,  Cardigan, 
and  Carmarthenshire;  offering  rewards  of  .£500  for 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  incendiary  fires  or  fatal 
outrages  upon  the  person,  and  of  .£50  for  the  disco- 
very of  perpetrators  of  the  other  outrages  in  ques- 
tion; with  a promise  of  pardon  to  all  informers  save 
the  actual  perpetrators. 

A meeting  on  Welsh  grievances  was  held  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  of  Ben  Crugybalog,  about 
two  miles  from  Newcastle  Emlyn.  About  3,000  per- 
sons assembled  from  22  different  parishes.  Petitions 
to  the  queen  and  parliament,  setting  forth  the  griev- 
ances, were  adopted;  and  a resolution  was  passed 
pledging  the  persons  present  to  discountenance  vio- 
lence and  nightly  meetings. 

Rebecca  and  her  Daughters  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Radnorshire. 

ITALY. 

The  accounts  from  Bologna  to  the  24th  Septem- 
ber are  most  contradictory — some  say  that  the  trou- 
bles wereat  an  end.  Cardinal  Spinola  had  assertedas 
much  in  z new  notification,  but  the  balance  of  asser- 
tions lies  the  other  way. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  concei  ves  the  object  of  the 
insurgents  to  be,  to  force  the  PapaJ  government  into 
claiming  the  intervention  of  Austria;  and  they  ex- 
pect that  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  iwuild  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  incursion  of  French  troops.  The  Papal 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  will  avoid  an  Aus- 
trian occupation,  as  the  Roman  finances  will eat  bear 
the  expense. 

SPAIN. 

Since  our  last,  insurrectionary  movements  have 
taken  place  at  Badajos,  Carthagena,  Santander,  Cor- 
dova, Segovia,  Zamora,  Vigo,  Valladolid,  Cadiz,  Al- 
meira,  Granada,  and  other  places.  They  have  been, 
however,  for  the  most  partsuppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Barcelona  still  holds  out,  though  it  is  said 
that  the  junta  had  made  overtures  both  to  General 
Sanz  and  the  government  to  yield  up  the  town,  but 
their  terms  were  rejected.  A despatch  from  Prim 
states  that  he  had  captured  Mataro.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  Girona,  which  had  been  aided  with 
men  and  provisions  by  the  junta  of  Figueras.  Co- 
rnelia has  left  Madrid  lor  Saragossa,  which  still  main- 
tains itself  against  Canedo.  The  orders  of  the  former 
general  are  to  force  the  city  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. At  the  last  advices  Madrid  remained  tran- 
quil. 

GREECE. 

The  troubles  in  this  country  are  not  at  an  end, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  King  Otho  will  be 
compelled  to  abdicate.  His  submission  to  the  de- 
mands of  revolutionists  is  deemed  heartless  and  in- 
sincere. N 

SYRIA. 

The  latest  accounts  represent  the  country  as  gene- 
rally tranquil,  though  there  were  occasional  indica- 
tions that  the  old  feud  between  the  Druses  and  Chris- 
tians was  not  entirely  healed. 

FEJEE  ISLANDS. 

The  Boston  Mercantile  states  that  an  arrival  at 
Sag  Harbor  brings  intelligence,  that  information 
had  been  received  at  Bay  of  Islands  from  the  Isle 

, north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  [probably  one 

of  the  Fejees,]  that  three  ■ English  vessels  had 
been  cut  off  and  their  crews  murdered:  in  one  in- 
stance th?  captain  had  his  lady  on  board — she  fell  a 
Vietim, 


THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

A letter  in  the  Providence  Journal,  dated  Tahiti, 
June  24,  gives  some  details  not  before  received  from 
that  Island.  It  states  that  lord  George  Paulct  had  ] 
been  committing  more  depredations  on  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  than  ever  the  French  did  on  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  although  the  British  vessel  Vindictive 
was  lying  there  as  their  protector.  He  thinks  the 
benevolence  of  the  English  in  this  respect  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  got  the  start  of  them  in 
their  own  views  on  the  Island.  The  two  vessels  of 
war  had  been  on  the  point  of  an  engagement.  The 
natives  had  threatened  to  haul  down  the  French 
protectorate  flag.  The  French  threatened,  if  they 
did,  to  fire,  on  the  town.  The  English  commander 
said  if  the  Frenchman  fired  on  the  town  he  would 
fire  on  him.  The  Frenchman  told  him  he  might  fire 
or  not,  as  he  pleased;  he  should  do  as  he  said.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  this  friendly  interchange  both  ves- 
sels prepared  for  battle.  But  the  flag  was  not  touch- 
ed, and  so  the  two  bellicose  ships  did  not  touch  each 
other.  The  writer  thinks  difficulty  between  the  two 
countries  will  grow  out  of  this.  He  says: 

“Our  harbor  now  presents  a lively  appearance,  for 
hardly  a week  passes  but  we  have  more  or  less  ships 
of  war  arriving  and  departing.  On  the  4th  of  this 
month  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  Satellite  arrived 
here,  thirty-five  days  from  Valparaiso,  bringing  des- 
patches from  the  English  admiral,  a part  of  which 
was  made  known  on  the  6th  to  the  English  residents 
here.  The  English  commander  informed  them  that 
hereafter  they  must  apply  to  him  in  case  of  any  dif- 
ficulties, as  the  instructions  from  the  admiral  stated 
that  no  Englishman  hereafter  residing  at  Tahiti  was 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
provisional  government.  On  the 5th  the  Hazard  ar- 
rived from  Hobart  Town,  and  on  the  8th  she  was 
despatched  to  co-operate  with  lord  George  Paulet  and 
his  coadjutor  in  the  course  of  justice  and  humanity 
they  are  pursuing  in  the  Sandwhich  Islands  On  the 
7th  the  French  frigate  Embuscade  arrived  here  with 
despatches  from  the  admiral,  the  contents  of  which 
have  not  as  yet  leaked  out.  On  the  8th  and  9th  the 
Sateime  and  French  frigate  Bonsoule  sa.iled  for  South 
America — rumor  says  to  bring  up  all  their  disposa- 
ble force  here,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the 
right.  There  is  certainly  some  affair  of  more  than 
common  occurrence  in  contemplation,  as  can  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  faces  of  anxious  importance  worn 
by  all  who  are  in  the  great  secret.” 

The  British  residents  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  French  when  they  first  arrived  and  made  known 
their  policy;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  vessel 
and  consul,  they  had  entirely  changed  their  views, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  intimations  thrown  out  that 
the  islands  will  eventually  revert  to  the  British 
crown,  and  hence  they  perhaps  come  in  for  a share 
of  the  spoils.  They  have  also  drawn  up  a letter  of 
thanks  to  Commodore  Nichols  for  saving  them  from 
massacre  by  the  natives,  though  there  has  been  no 
massacre  contemplated.  It  is  alidone  for  effect  and 
to  report  largely  at  home. 

A London  paper  of  the  latest  date  says:  “A  sub- 
ject of  some  interest  is  at  present  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  chief  legal  advisers  of  the  crown. — 
We  allude  to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
vessels  of  war  in  the  Southern  Pacific  to  her  majesty 
queen  Pomare.  It  is  represented  to  us  that  this  go- 
vernment have  sent  out  a remonstrance  very  strongly- 
worded  against  the  the  seizure  of  the  Islands  of 
Tahiti,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  and 
that  probably  the  power  of  Pomare  will  be  soon  re- 
stored to  her.” 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  official -publications  and  proclamations  cf 
the  restoration  of  the  native  authorities,  and  co- 
pies of  the  public  paper  published  at  that  place, 
reached  us  by  the  last  mail  from  New  Orleans, 
via  Mexico.  We  have  already  published  most 
of  those  documents;  they  having  reached  us 
through  other  channels.  The  following  extracts  we 
however  make  from  the  Honolulu  Advocate  of  the 
31st  July,  by  way  of  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the 
true  character  of  the  outrage  to  which  the  Islanders 
have  been  subjected,  by  the  British  officer,  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  deservedly  rebuked  by  his  own 
government: 

“Before  the  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  able  to  see  the  full  force  and  relevancy  of 
many  of  the  following  remarks,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  past.  It  is  a fact  pub- 
lic, notorious,  and  of  long  standing  that  many  sea- 
faring men  and  other  visitors  from  civilized  lands, 
when  they  touched  at  the  various  groups  of  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  indulged  in  the  most  un- 
restrained manner,  their  licentious  passions.  This 
has  been  a subject  of  regret  and  complaint,  certainly 
ever  since  the  days  of  Cook,  (vide,  “Britannia” 
London  edition,  1837.)  So  unrestrained  and  disas- 
I ous  to  sailors,  has  been  this  intercourse,  that  the 


owners  of  some  whaleships  have  utterly  forbidden 
the  masters  of  their  vessels  touching  at  certain  ports. 
Some  years  since,  Oahu  was  such  a port!  While  it 
is  a frequent  occurrence  for  shipping  articles  to  con- 
tain a stipulation  that  no  lewd  women  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  board.  As  civilization  and  Christianity 
advanced  at  these  Islands — the  question  arose  what 
shall  be  done  to  elevate  and  purify  this  state  of  pub- 
lic morals.  Here  a public  sentiment  was  wanting  to 
shield  the  virtue  of  Hawaiian  females,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  England  and  the  United  States.  Here  was  a 
people  passing  from  barbarism  to  civilization — from 
heathenism  to  Christianity;  yet  to  a most  shameful 
extent  had  the  female  portion  of  the  community  been 
made  the  unfortunate  victims  of  lustful  passions  by 
persons  coming  from  foreign  and  Christian  countries. 
Many  years  since,  this  subject  came  before  the  king, 
chiefs,  and  considerate  portion  of  this  people.  What 
shall  be  done  to  save  this  nation?  What  shall  be 
done  to  prohibit  the  wicked  intercourse  of  natives, 
and  resident  foreigners,  as  well  as  confine  seamen  to 
limits  of  decency,  not  to  speak  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion? The  only  source  of  hope  which  seemed  to 
open,  was  legislation,  mild  but  decided,  and  to  make 
fornication  as  well  as  adultery,  a criminal  offence 
before  courts  of  justice.  Various  enactments  were 
from  time  to  time,  passed  by  the  king  and  chiefs. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, most  unquestionably  called  for  the  passage  of 
the  foregoing  or  a similar  law.  During  the  period 
that  this  law  was  in  force,  its  influence  upon  the 
whole,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  most  salutary. 
During  the  six  months  previous  to  its  abrogation,  I 
am  bold  to  assert,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
seamen  visiting  this  port,  a higher  regard  for  purity 
and  morality  did  not  exist  in  any  port  this  side  Cape 
Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the  force 
of  the  law  has  been  restrained,  the  tide  has  changed 
— (he  current  flows  in  an  opposite  direction.  Resi- 
dents in  Honolulu  can  testify  that  a different  state  of 
things  is  fearfully  rife!  The  influence  of  grog-shops 
in  their  baleful  effects  falls  far  short  of  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  Houses  to  sell  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  are  under  certain  checks  and  prohibitions; 
but  upon  the  pimps  and  panders  of  the  brothel  there 
are  no  restrictions — no  tabus.  They  may  pursue 
their  calling  without  rebuke  from  the  public  autho- 
rities. Boat  loads  of  lewd  women  have  been  seen 
going  and  returning  from  vessels  which  have  recent- 
ly touched  at  this  harbor  for  supplies.  The  law  is 
prostrate — the  arm  of  justice  paralyzed— -the  officers 
of  justice  permitted  to  witness  iniquity,  but  forbid- 
den to  arrest  the  guilty  offenders.  The  most  disgust- 
ing scenes  are  to  be  seen  at  noon-day  in  the  streets 
of  Honolulu,  and  around  certain  places  of  resort. — 
Report  of  this  state  of  things  has  drawn  hither 
scores  and  hundred  of  simple-minded  and  unwary 
females  from  the  other  Islands.  Landsmen  as  well 
as  seamen  have  taken  advantage  of  this  state  of  pub- 
lic morais.  The  fall  season  for  whaleships  is  rapidly 
advancing,  and  for  the  welfare  of  seamen  it  is  hoped 
relief  may  come  from  some  quarter.  If,  however, 
the  laws  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  now  are, 
what  scenes  may  not  this  community  be  called  to 
witness,  when  a few  months  more  shall  pass  away? 
“For  if  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry?” 

Look,  however,  for  one  moment  at  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  abrogation  of  this  law.  (The  right  to 
abrogate  the  law  does  not  belong  to  my  concern.) — 
Certain  lewd  women  escaped  from  the  fort,  under 
cover  of  darkness  for  base  purposes.  Why  not  pun- 
ish the  armed  sentinels  guarding  the  walls  and  gates?  - 
This  was  the  custom  in  old  Rome.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Up- 
on the  same  principle  the  commissioners  might  pro- 
ceed to  abrogate  the  law  making  theft  a criminal 
offence.  During  the  last  winter  about  $60  was 
stolen  from  my  house.  There  was  every  circum-  1 
stantial  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted by  a convict  belonging  to  the  fort;  other  per- 
sons have  been  sufferers  to  a much  greater  amount, 
in  a similar  manner;  why  not  abolish  the  law  mak- 
ing theft  a criminal  offence? 

Ever  since  it  was  publicly  known  that  the  law  was 
abrogated,  I have  attentively  considered  the  matter  ■ 
and  especially  that  I might  put  the  most  favorable 
construction  upon  it.  The  conclusion  to  which  my 
mind  has  arrived  is  this,  that  the  commissioners 
could  not  have  made  the  subject  one  of  serious  con-  * 
sideration. 

They  must,  as  I think,  have  been  to  a certain  ex- 
tent ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  things  among  the  J 
native  population;  otherwise  how  could  they  abro-  { 
gate  a law,  opening  wide  the  flood-gates  of  impurity  IT 
and  licentiousness?  The  abrogators  of  this  law  may  I 
satisfactorily  answer  for  the  course  which  they  pur-  I 
sued  to  the  British  admiralty,  and  the  reigning  pow-  > 
ers  in  England;  they  must  also  answer  to  an  insulted 
community — to  insulted  female  virtue  among  their 
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own  countrywomen,,  as  well  as  to  the  virtuous  fe- 
males of  other  countries;  above  all.  they  must  an- 
swer to  the  bar  of  God,  for  this,  among  the  other 
acts  of  their  lives.  By  a public  enactment,  as  com- 
missioners for  the  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  they  have  let  loose  all  who  are  licentious 
among  seamen  and  landsmen,  to  riot  unrestrained 
and  unchecked  among  unmarried  Hawaiian  females. 

This  is  a subject  of  no  trifling  moment — virtue 
weeps — morality  suffers — religion  mourns.  I would 
hazaid  the  remark  that  the  feeble  notes  to  which  I 
am  able  to  give  utterance,  will  prove  but  a faint  ech 
to  those  thunder  peals  which  will  issue  from  . the 
press  in  England  and  America,  when  a correct  re- 
port  of  the  abrogation  of  this  law  shall  be  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 


The  speech  of  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.,  on 
the  memorable  25th  February,  1843.  “Where  are  you 
chiefs,  people,  and  commons  from  my  ancestors,  and 
people  from  foreign  lands! 

“Hear  ye!  I make  known  to  you  that  I am  in  per 
plexity  by  reason  of  difficulties  into  which  1 have 
been  brought  without  cause;  therefore,  I have  given 
away  the  life  of  our  land,  hear  ye!  But  my  rule 
over  you,  my  people,  and  your  privileges  will  con 
tinue,  for  I have  hope  that  the  life  of  the  land  will 
be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified.” 

3 he  king  was  compelled  to  make  a provisional 
cession  of  his  dominions  to  a foreign  power,  by  rea 
• on  of  difficulties,  into  which  he  had  been  brought 
without  cause  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  conduct 
hence  lie  gave  away  the  life  of  his  land.  As  his 
majesty’s  conduct  has  been  justified  the  life  of  the 
land  is  restored  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas. 

the  restoration. 

This  day,  July  thirty-first,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  will  hereafter  be  referred 
to,  as  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands government.  The  existenoe  of  this  govern 
ment  has  often  been  threatened,  but  it  has  been  most 
signally  preserved.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  superin- 
tending Providence  of  God  in  every  stage  of  its  ad- 
vancement. Many  months  since  persons  acquainted 
with  its  condition  were  fully  aware  that  a most  im- 
portant crisis  was  approaching.  It  was  seen  that  if 
the  nation  continued  independent,  favorable  influen- 
ces must  be  exerted  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
While  the  most  amicable  negotiations  were  going 
forward,  an  English  man-of-war  anchors  in  this  har- 
bor. Immediate  hostile  action  was  threatened  unless 
the  government  yielded  to  certain  demands.  Those 
having  been  acceded  to,  others  more  .jjorbJtant 
were  forthcoming.  The  king  finding  himself  involv- 
ed in  difficulties,  which  were  not  of  his  own  making, 
under  a reservation,  most  reluctantly  made  a provi 
sional  cession  of  his  dominions  to  the  queen  of  England. 

He  signed  the  treaty  of  cession  while  bathed  in 
tears.  At  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  Feb.  25,  1843,  the  nation- 
al flag  was  taken  down,  while  that  of  England  was 
raised.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  day.  To  the  na- 
tive population  and  a majority  of  the  foreign  resi- 
sidents  of  all  nations,  it  was  a day  of  sadness.  They 
know  not  as  their  eyes  would  ever  again  behold  the 
flag  of  Kamehameha  III.,  waving  over  his  rightful 
dominions.  Whoever  shall  write  an  accurate  history 
of  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed  must  draw 
some  dark  shades  to  the  picture. 

The  arrival  of  II.  M.  S.  Dublin,  and  the  negotia- 
tions which  have  taken  place  between  the  admiral, 
and  the  king,  present  affairs  in  a different  aspect, 
which  to  most  in  this  community  is  as  unexpected,  as 
joyful. 

The  king  is  to  receive  a full  restoration  of  his 
rights,  privileges,  and  dominions.  This  morning,  a 
public  recognition  of  this  restoration  will  take  place. 
At  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  his  majesty  Kamehameha  Iff. 
will  appear  upon  the  plain  east  of  the  town-  His 
standard  will  be  unfurled  under  a general  salute; 
which  being  finished,  the  national  flag  will  be  dis- 
played on  both  forts,  and  be  saluted  by  H.  B.  M,. 
ships  with  21  guns  each,  which  will  be  answered 
from  the  forts.  At  one  o’clock,  public  religious  ser- 
vices will  be  held  in  the  stone  church.  At  3 o’clock, 
his  majesty  will  embark  to  visit  Richard  Thomas, 
rear  admiral  of  the  white,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Dublin. 

If  reports  are  true,  there  will  be  other  salutes  and 
exhibitions  of  public  joy!  No  doubt  many  hearty 
wishes  and  fervent  prayers  will  be  uttered  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  king,  and  the  welfare  of  the  go- 
vernment. To  the  latest  generation  may  a lineal  and 
worthy  successor  of  his  majesty  Kamehameha  III. 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  AH  genuine 
lovers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  government,  here 
and  throughout  the  world,  will  cherish  in  grateful 
recollection  the  memoiy  of  re^r  admiral  Thorpas’ 
timely  interference  and  noble  deeds  in  behalf  of  a 
feeble,  but  well  disposed  people,  who  are  struggling 
amid  many  hindrances  to  preserve  their  national  in- 
dependence. 


BAYTI.  ' 

Port  au  Prince  Oct.  13,  1843.  The  government 
here  is  still  unsettled.  The  assembly  now  in  session 
for  forming  a constilution,  get  on  slowly,  and  not 
without  considerable  disorder.  Yesterday  the  Pre- 
sident resigned,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  not  being 
treated  with  sufficient  respect  by  the  young  men,  of 
which  a large  majority  of  the  constituent  assembly 
consists;  and  to-day  they  are  electing  another.  A 
few  days  since  there  was  a slight  attempt  at  counter 
revolution  on  the  part  of  a black  general,  who  was 
promptly  shot  down  by  a sergeant,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion thus  suppressed.  The  sergeant  was  immediately 
advanced  to  a lieutenancy  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  “Pacification,”  the  onty  national  vessel 
of  Hayti,  has  lately  been  sold  to  the  captain  of  a 
German  brig,  and  is  now  in  harbor  fitting  out  for 
Hamburg.  She  went  for  $1000  Spanish,  more  than 
which  sum,  it  is  said,  she  is  worth  to  break  up.  No 
president  has  yet  been  elected,  nor  of  course  can  be, 
until  the  constitution  has  been  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple and  accepted;  but  Gen.  Charles  Riviere  Herard 
is  the  popular  candidate,  and  will  no  doubt  be  suc- 
cessful. He  is  a grave  looking  mulatto,  with  a high, 
bald  forehead,  and  one  distorted  eye;  imperfectly 
educated,  but  possesses,  it  is  said,  much  energy  of 
character  and  practical  ability.  He  is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government,  and  from  hla 
appearance  I should  take  him  to  be  from  45  to  50 
years  of  age. 

I ought  not  to  omit  to  slate  that  General  Herard, 
with  his  colleagues,  has  recently  sent  out  to  England 
IV m.  A.  Fupug,  a distinguished  native  merchant  of 
Port  au  Prince,  on  a special  mission,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  negotiate  a loan,  on  a patent  of  the  gold 
and  copper  mines,  existing  on  the  northeast  part  of 
the  island,  and  which  is  said  to  be  very  rich.  The 
loan,  if  successful,  is  to  be  appropriated  in  liquidat- 
ing the  French  claims.  It  is  also  said  here,  that  M. 
Barrot,  the  brother  of  Odilon  Barrot,  is  about  to  be 
sent  to  Hayti  by  the  French  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  territorial  security  for  their  claims; 
and  that  France  i3  desirous  of  making  Cape  Nicola 
mole  a naval  station.  This  project,  if  it  exists,  ex- 
cept in  rumor,  is  strongly  resented  by  tbe  Ifajtiens, 
and  it  is  said-,  can.  never  go  into  effect. 

[AT.  Y.  Courier. 

CHINA. 

Intelligence  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  import- 
apt  character  has  been  received  from  China,  by  the 
Acbar  steamer,  which,  having  on  board  Captain  Mal- 
colm, the  bearer  of  important  despatches,  proceeded 
direct  from  Hong  Kong,  by  way  of  Singapore,  Pointe 
Degalle,  and  Aden,  to  Suez,  without  calling  at,  any 
of  the  ports  of  Hindustan..  The  treaty  concluded 
upon  last  year  has  been  fully  ratified  by  tiie  emperor, 
and  a tariff  of  the  most  liberal  and  favorable  charac- 
ter has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners and  the  British  plenipotentiary. 

The  piovisions  of  the  treaty  had  been  simultane- 
ously promulgated  by  the  Chinese  High  Commis. 
sioner. 

The  articles  of  the  commercial  treaty  are  volumipr 
oils,  because  minute,  and  are  characterized  by  re- 
markable care,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  ex- 
traordinary liberality.  The  first  relates  to  pilots; 
the  second  to  custom  house  officers,  who  are  to 
board  ships,  but  to  be  provided  with  sustenance  by 


and  upon  which  the  central  and  northern  provinces 
and  the  districts  watered  by  the  large  rivers  mainly 
depended  for  a supply.  A reduction  in  duty  upon 
British  imported  woollens  has,  however,  taken  place; 
and  that  upon  middle  and  superfine  cloths  has  been 
reduced  from  twenty-five  cents  to  six  cents,  or  three 
pence  per  yard;  and  that  upon  other  articles,  such 
as  camelets  and  hombazelts,  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  gross  exports  of  tea  for-  British  consumption 
amount  to  47,500,000  of  pounds;  of  which  2,500,000 
had  been  lost  at  sea.  Tiie  nett  import  would  proba- 
bly be  ahiut  44,000,000  of  pounds,  which  is  the  usual 
quantity  consumed. 

This  arrival  brings  accounts  of  the  result  of  some 
of  those  American  shipments  to  China,  which  caused 
so  much  sensation  in  this  country  a few  months  ago. 
Although  but  a moderate  portion  of  the  domestics 
which  were  shipped  had  arrived  in  China,  they  were 
selling  at  very  low  prices.  Cloth  which  had  cost 
9s.  9d.  to  10s.  sterling  in  tiie  United  States,  had  been 
sold  at  two  dollaraand  fifty  cents;  and,  just  before  the 
departure  of  the  steamer,  two  dollars  thirty  cents,  at 
which  latter  price  there  would  be  an  entire  loss  of 
the  interest  and  charges. 

One  cargo  of  American  cotton,  consisting  of  2,800 
bales,  had  also  arrived,  and  had  been  offered  for  sale 
at  Canton,  hut  did  not- appear  to  suit  the  market  at 
all,  the  Chinese  manufactures  not  approving  of  the 
staple,  and  part  of  it,  bad  been  sold  at  about  3d.  per 
pound,  a price  certainly  not  calculated  to  encourage 
further  shipments.  The  price  of  cotton  was,  how- 
ever, altogether  much  depressed  at  Canton,  and  the 
unfavorable  accounts  from  thence  are  likely  to  cause 
considerable  shipments  from  Bombay  to  England. 

Business  at  Canton  had  been  quite  paralized  for  a 
time  by  the  promulgation  of  the  tariff;b,ut  there  was 
every  probability  of  a good  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  as  scon  as  it  came  fairly  into  opera- 
tion. 

Trajde  with  China.  The  Boston  Journal  says: — 
A letter  has  been  received  at  Boston,  from  Canton, 
stating  that  American  vessels  were  to  be  admitted  at 
thgt  port,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  British. 

The  China  Treaty.  Proclamation — Sir  Henry 

Fottinger,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
plenipotentiary,  &c.  &c.,  in  China,  has  the  gratifica- 
tion to  announce,  for  the  general  information  and 
guidance  of  all  subjects  of  her  said  majesty,  that  he 
has  concluded  and  sealed  with  the  high  commission- 
er, appointed  by  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  China,  to  treat  with  him  a commercial  treaty,  sti- 
pulated for  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
at  Nanking,  on  the  90th  day  of  August,  1842,  and 
th«  ratifications  of  which  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
have  been  lately  exchanged  under  the  signs  manual 
and  seals -of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
China. 

Hjer  Britannie  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &c.,now 
publishes  the  export  and  import  tariff,  and  the  re- 
gulations of  trade,  which  have  been  after  the  most 
searching  scrutiny  and  examination,  fixed  and  fi- 
nally agreed  upon;  and  which  tariff  and  regulation! 
of  trade  are  to  be  promulgated  in  Chinese,  simul= 
taneously  with  this  proclamation,  accompanied  by 
a proclamation  on  the  part  of  their  imperial  commit 
sioners,  &c. 

Her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &,c.  trusts 


their  own  authorities,  and  to  receive  no  fees.  The  j that  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty  will  bo 
third  article  has  reference  to  matters  of  ships  re-  found,  in  practice,  mutually  advantageous,  beneficial, 
porting  themselves  on  their  arrival,  with  pecuniary  j and  just,  as  regards  the  interest,  the  honor,  and  the 
penalties  for  disobedience.  The  fourth  relates  to  ut  Ure  augmented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of 
‘commercial  dealings  between  English  and  Chinese  the  two  mighty  contracting  empires,  and  their  sub- 
lXierchants.”  | jects;  and  his  excellency  most  solemnly  and  urgently 

It  does  away  the  old  system  of  the  Hong  merchants  : oalls  upon  all  subjects  of  fhe  British  crown,  indivi- 
pay  ing  for  each  other,  and  saddles  the  loss  on  the  En-  1 dually  and  collectively,  by  their  allegiance  to  their 

glish  merchant,  should  his  creditor  be  dead  or  bank- ! sovereign,  by  their  duty  tp.  their  country,  by  their 

rupt,  or  not  to  be  found,  at  the  same  time  pledging  j own  personal  reputation,  respect,  and  good  name,  and 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  do  their  utmost  to  cause  : by  the  integrity  and  honesty  which  is  due  from  them 

his  debts  to  be  paid.  I as  men,  to  the  imperial  rights  of  the  emperor  of 

The  tariff  agreed  upon  by  the  British  plenipoten-  I China,  not  only  to  strictly  conform  and  act  up  to 
tiary  and  the  Chinese  commissioners  is  of  a most  the  safd  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty,  but  to 
liberal  and  comprehensive  nature,  apd  likely  to  be  1 spurn,  decry,  arid  make  known  to  the  world,  any 
most  stimulating  to  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  base,  unprincipled,  and  traitorous  overtures  which 
commerce  of  England.  Large  and  important  reduc-  I they,  or  their  agents  or  eruployes.)  may  receive  from, 
tions  are  made  in  the  shipping  charges,  3s.  4d.  per  | or  which  may  be  in  any  shape  made  to  them,  by  any 
ton  being  substituted  for  a series  of  arbitrary  imposts  subjects  of  Qhina,  whether  officially  connected  with 
which  on  a vessel  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons  the  government  of  not,  towards  entering  into  any 
amounted  to  nearly  .£1000  sterling;  whereas  now  the  ' collusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose  cl  evading  or 
charge  will  not  be  above  one  tenth  of  that  sum.  1 acting  in  contravention  to  the  said  provisions  ol  the 
Great  reductions  have  also  been  made  in  the  import  commercial  treaty. 


duties  upon  British  manufactures  and  productions. 
The  export  duty  on  tea  is  fixed  a,t  about  3d.  per  lb. 


Her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &.C.,  will 
not  allow  himself  to  anticipate  or  suppose,  that  the 


which  is  a shade  more  than  has  been  latterly  paid;  appeal  which  hp  now  makes  to  all  her  majesty’s  sub- 
and  that  upon  raw  silk  is  about  per  cent,  For  jects  will  be  unheeded  or  overlooked,  by  _even  a sip- 
some  years  past  the  woollen  trade  with  England  has  gle  individual;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  his  duty, 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  more  favored  terms  in  the  responsible  and  unprecedented  situation  in 
upon  which  the  Russian  merchants  were  permitted  to  which  he  has  been  placed  by  the  course  of  events,  to 
conduct  an  overland  train  through  Tartary  to  Pekin, 1 distinctly  intimate  that  he  is  determined  by  every 
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10th  the  alarm  was  so  great  that  the  women  cod 
means  at  his  disposal  to  see  the  provisions  of  the 
commercial  treaty  fulfilled  by  all  who  choose  to  en- 
gage in  future  in  commerce  with  China,  and  that,  in 
any  case  where  he  may  receive  well  grounded  repre- 
sentations from  her  majesty’s  consuls,  or  from  the 
Chinese  authorities,  that  such  provisions  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  have  been  evaded  [or  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  so,]  he  will  adopt  the  most  stringent 
and  decided  measures  against  the  offending  parties; 
and  where  his  present  powei’3  may  not  fully  autho- 
rise and  sanction  such  measures  as  may  seem  to  him 
fitting,  he  will  respectfully  trust  that  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain  will  hold  him  indemnified  for  adopt- 
ing them,  in  an  emergency  directly  compromising  the 
national  honor,  dignity,  and  good  faith  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  government  of  China,  and  the  eyes  of 
other  nations. 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Dated  at  Government  House,  at  Victoria,  Hong 
Kong,  this  22d  day  of  July,  1843-. 

HENRY  POTTINGER. 

Government  notification.  With  reference  to 
the  preceding  proclamation,  &e.,  it  is  hereby  notified, 
that  the  new  system  of  trade  will  commence  at  Can- 
ton on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  present 
Chinese  year  (the  27th  July,  1843;)  and  that  from 
that  day  the  Hong  merchants’ monopoly  and  Conso 
charges  will  cease  and  terminate. 

The  other  four  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  which,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  are  to  be  resorted  to  by  British  merchant 
vessels,. cannot  he  declared  to  be  open  for  that  pur- 
pose, until  an  imperial  edict  to  that  effect  shall  b.e 
received  from  the  cabinet  of  Peking.  This  edict  is 
expected  to  reach  Canton  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  immediate  public  notice  will  be  given  ■ prise, 
of  its  arrival.  In  the  interim  measures  will  be  taken  j To  load  a cannon  they  put  in  a certain  quantity  of 
for  the  appointment  of  consular  officers,  and  their  , da-yao,  (a  coarse  powder  composed  principally  of 
establishments,  to  the  ports  in  question,  in  order  that  j charcoal  mixed  with  small  portions  of  nitre  and  sul- 
no  unnecessary  delay  may  take  place  in  the  com- 1 phur.)  They  fill  up  the  touch-hole  with  a finer 
mencement  of  trade  at  them;  and  merchants  may  j powder,  in  which  nitre  predominates— they  set  fire 
make  their  arrangements  accordingly.  j to  it  with  a match  of  twisted  paper.  The  fire  having 

The  following  temporary  appointments  are  made:  reached  the  charge,  the  da-yao  begins  to  crackle;  the 
G.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  to  officiate  as  .herBri-1  ’ ' * 


the  cannon.  I was  curious  to  examine  these  pieces, 
as  at  present,  there  is  no  one  in  the  Chinese  empire 
capable  of  casting  them,  and  the  Chinese  artillery 
(if  it  deserves  this  pompus  name,)  employs  pieces 
taken  from  the  Dutch  in  Little  Bucharia,  or  rather 
those  which  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries  more  than  a century  ago.  I examined 
them  and  saw  that  they  were  mounted  on  wooden 
four-wheeled  carriages,  and  fastened  by  cords  full  of 
knots.  I passed  to  other  pieces,  and  my  surprise  was 
increased  on  seeing  that  the  carriages  were  only  kept 
together  by  ropes  tied  about  them.  The  iron  and 
bronze  cannon  were  not  more  than  ten  decimetres 
long;  they  were  placed  on  the  high  ground  before 
mentioned,  Thsec  of  these  pieces  wereprepared  for 
firing,  and  the  others  placed  beside  them,  were  hidden 
by  old  malting.  Was  this  to  conceal  their  miserable 
condition,  or  only  to  protect  them  from  dampness? — 
I leave  others  to  judge.  I did  not  dare  to  prolong 
my  examination  for  fear  of  awakening  suspicion 
There  were  also  large  kettle  drums  each  carried  by 
four  men  on  sticks  disposed  like  a cross.  The  sol- 
diers then  began  to  place  themselves  in  rows  before 
the  blue  cloth  tents  destined  for  the  officers. 

I returned  to  my  carriage  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  officers.  In  the  east,  the  heavens  began  to 
grow  pale — the  moon  became  dim,  and  inclining  to- 
wards  the  west,  finally  disappeared.  The  lanterns 
before  the  lines  were  all  taken  down  and  extinguish- 


children  volunteered  to  erect  breast-works  with  bar 
rels  filled  with  sand.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however, 
though  the  place  was  under  martial  law,  and  had 
been  all  the  time  the  Ellen  Perkins  was  in  port. 

MTEXIGO. 

Closing  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trade.  The  president 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico  has  isssued  the  following 
decree,  closing  to  all  foreign  commerce  the  custom 
houses  on  the  frontiers  adjoining  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  decree 
is  dated  the  7th  August,  1843,  and  goes  into  effect 
within  forty-five  days  after  its  publication  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  stoppage  of  this  lucrative  trade, 
which  ha3  for  a long  time  been  conducted  without 
any  interruption,  will  be  seriously  felt  by  those  of 
our  citizens  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  at  present  cn  route  for  Santa 
Fe,  who,  upon  their  arrival  at  their  point  of  destina- 
tion, will  find  the  ports  of  entry  closed  against  them. 
This  decree,  coupled  with  others  which  we  have 
heretofore  published,  evidently  proves  a design  upon 
the  part  of  Mexico  to  introduce  many  severe  restric- 
tive measures  into  her  commercial  policy. 

[JYeio  Orleans  Bee. 

MEXICO. MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE.  • 

His  excellency,  the  provisional  president  of  the 
republic,  has  rendered  the  following  decree: 
“Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

“Art  1.  Are  closed  without  restriction  to  all  ex- 


ed.  At  last  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Emperor  , terior  commerce,  the  frontier  custom  houses  of  Tao» 


to  inspect  the  troops,  arrived  in  palanquins,  ar.d  en- 
tered the  tent  which  was  on  the  hill.  The  troops 
were  then  arranged  in  three  very  long  lines,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west.  The  three  cannon  mentioned 
above  were  each  discharged  in  succession.  The  re- 
cital 1 am  about  to  make,  will,  I think,  create  sur- 


in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  at  the  Passo  del 
Norte,  as  well  as  at  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  in  the 
department  of  Chihuahua. 

“Art.  2.  This  declaration  shall  have  effect  forty- 
five  days  after  its  publication  in  the  capital.  In  con- 
sequence, &c. 

“National  Palace  of  Tacubaya,  the  7th  Aug.  1843. 

“Antonio  Lopez  Santa  Anna. 

“Ignacios  Trigeros,  Minister  ofFmance.” 

In  publishing  the  above  decree  the  New  Orleans 
Courier  remarks:  “We  announce  with  regret  that  the 
communications  that  have  passed  between  our  min- 
ister, General  Thompson,  and  the  Mexican  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  appear  to  have  iiad  a pernicious 
influence  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
countries.  The  decree  which  has  been 


esbefore.it  goes  off.  I was  notan  eyewitness  of,  two 

what  I have  related,  but  I was  told  so  by  the  can- j sent  to  us  by  the  Mexican  consul  13  one  of  the 


, cannon  moves  back  and  forward,  and  a minute  elaps- 

tannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Canton. 

IS, obprt  Th°m)  Esq.,  joint  interpreter  and  transla 

tor,  who  is  present  stationed  at  Canton,  as  Ihe  me- ' noniers  themselves.  The  cannon  exercise  was  sue-  1 consequences  of  these  communications.  It  is  a 
dium  of  communication  between  her  Majesty’s  1 ceeded  by  gun-firing.  About  a twentieth  part  of  the  | decree  from  the  provisional  president  of  the  Mexi- 
Plenipotentiary,  &c..  &c.  and  the  Imperial  Commis-  \ men  only  fired,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  ranks,  can  republic  that  closes  to  all  foreign  commerce  the 
sioner  and  other  high  Chinese  officers,  will  assist  in  and  finishing  at  the  extremes.  Every  row  fired  in  custom  houses  on  the  frontiers  adjoining  the  territo- 

lurn,  first  making  a movement  forward  to  the  disor-  ! ry  of  the  United  States;  that  is,  the  custom  houses 

This  at  Taos,  the  Passo,  and  the  Presidio  del  Norte.  Ac- 


the  capacity  of  interpreter  in  the  consular  office 

Messrs.  Thomas  T.  Meadows,  and  William  Mere- 
dith, to  act  as  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  consular 
office. 

By  order,  G.  A.  Malcolm,  secretary  of  legation. 
Dated  at  Government  House,  at  Victoria,  IJong 
Kong. 

Kong,  22d  day  of  July,  1843. 

A Chinese  Muster.  A note  appended  by  the 
French  Translator  to  a work  of  a late  Russian  Con- 
sul, on  China,  contains  a description  of  a great  re- 
view of  the  Chinese  army,  which  took  place  in  the 
plain  of  Yanchen-va,  a league  and  a half  south  of 
the  ci-iy. 

This  account  is  given  by  M.  Leontieff,  who  resided 
for  a long  time  at  Pekin. 

We  set  out,  says  he,  at  two  hours  past  midnight, 
and  were  drawn  over  the  frozen  mud  in  the  streets 
•without  meeting  a living  soul.  The  watchmen  only, 
seated  in  their  boxes,  lighted  by  small  lamps,  struck 
their  staffs  on  hearing  the  sound  of  our  carriage. 

The  soldiers  going  in  single  file  and  the  officers  in 
tche,  (cabriolets)  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of 
the  review.  Some  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  hands,  others  carried  on  their  shoulders  very 
small  guns,  and  others  who  went,  probably  only  to 
increase  the  number,  had  no  arms  at  all.  At  the  gate 
of  the  city,  which  was  only  half  open,  the  guard  ex- 
amined by  the  aid  of  paper  lanterns,  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  to  go  out.  In  this  way  we  passed 
through  the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the  plain 
of  Yanchen.  In  this  open  plain  was  a long  file  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west  of  great  lanterns,  on  which 
were  hung  leaves  of  red  paper  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions which  indicated  the  names  of  the  divisions  there 
assembled.  These  lanterns  were  suspended  on  poles 
before  each  division,  beginning  from  the  east  at  the 
division  of  the  red  flag.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
pressing  about  the  lanterns,  appeared  occupied  in 
assembling  and  arranging  themselves  according  to 
their  rank.  Our  carriage  stopped  at  the  west  of  a 
mound  on  which  was  a great  blue  tent,  turned  to- 
wards the  south.  At  the  east  and  west  of  this  tent 
were  great  lanterns  hung  on  long  poles  serving  to 
give  light  1 1 the  tent;  at  the  south-east  and  west,  smal- 
ler tents  had  been  arranged  for  the  military  chiefs. 

After  having  examined  what  was  passing  on  this 
hill,  we  went  towards  the  troops,  and  we  had  not 
^ one  more  than  a hundred  paces  when  we  approached 


derly  sound  of  the  drums  before  mentioned, 
sort  of  fusilade  was  repeated  six  times.  After  this,  Icordingly,  the  commercial  relations  that  have  exist 
each  rank  effected  a retrogade  movement,  accompa-  \ ed  for  some  years  past  with  Santa  Fe,  and  which 
nied  by  a fusilade  like  the  preceding,  and  regained  promised  such  beneficial  results,  are  entirely  sus- 
its  former  position.  Then  began  a general  firing  in  pended.” 

which,  the  soldiers  of  the  back  ranks  discharged  j The  schooner  Virginia  Antoinette  arrived  at  New 
JJieir  pieces  in  the  air,  that  they  might  not  wound  Orleans  on  the  23th  ult.  from  Tampico,  after  a short 
Jheir  comrades,  and  for  fear  too  that  the  charges  passage,  bringing  <$12,804  in  specie.  The  most  im- 
.should  fall  to  the  ground,  for  the  Chinese  do  not  ram  portant  intelligence  brought  by  this  arrival  is,  that  all 
down  their  charges,  not  making  use  of  ramrods.  In  the  negotiations  with  Yucatan  had  been  brought  to  a 
this  way  the  infantry  to  the  number  of  20,000  men  ^ close,  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  commissioners, 
terminated  its  evolutions.  j who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  definite  terms  with 

During  the  exercise,  the  cavalry,  officers,  and  , the  Mexican  government.  V/c  had  an  inkling  of  this 
men,  were  assembled  at  the  right  and- left  of  the  hill  , result  by  a former  arrival;  but  it  is  now  positively 

near  the  principal  flags  ranged  like  small  arcs  of  a cir-  j ascertained. 

cle.  This  cavalry,  at  a signal  given  by  the  music,  During  six  weeks  or  two  months  previous  to  the 
went  over  to  the  opposite  sides  in  the  most  complete  | departure  of  the  Virginia  Antoinette,  the  yellow  fe- 
disorder.  Those  who  had  good  horses  went  first,  ver  raged  at  Tampico  with  fearful  virulence.  The 
those  who  were  badly  mounted  followed  as  they  ' deaths  are  estimated  at  GOO  out  of  a population  of 
could.  This  movement  terminated  the  review,  after  , 6,000.  The  disease  had,  however,  grately  diminish- 
wlnch  the  commanders,  officers,  and  simple  soldiers, 
dispersed  without  observing  any  order.  Those  sol- 
diers who  had  guns,  wore  blue  nankin  coats,  border 


ed  when  she  left. 

TEXAS. 

The  following  letter  is  by  the  Galveston  correspon- 


cd  with  white.  This  costume  distinguished  them  dent  of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  under  date  of  the 
from  the  others,  who  being  without  arms,  were  only  ' 13th  ult. 

kept  in  the  ranks  to  swell  the  numbers.  | “Now,  Messrs  Editors,  your  particular  attention,  if 

By  gun,  must  be  understood  a thick  cylinder  of  you  please.  General  Murphy, U.  S.  Charge  to  Texas, 
iron  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  blackened  by  ne-  has  left  the  seat  of  government,  (Washington,)  and 
gleet,  and  fastened  to  a wooden  gun  without  a ram-  ] is  now  in  this  cily.  Strange  rumors  are  afloat,  as  to 
rod  or  lock.  This  last  part  of  the  weapon  is  re- ! the  cause  of  his  removal  from  thence,  and  other 
placed  by  a crooked  iron  rod,  the  end  of  which  is  1 matters  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  Abell,  bearer 
forked  to  receive  a paper  match  soaked  in  saltpetre,  ; of  despatches  for  the  United  States  government,  who 
with  which  the  powder  placed  on  the  open  pan,  is  was  wrecked  on  the  Sarah  Barnes,  will,  I hope,  be 
1 1 J more  fortunate  on  the  schooner  Galveston,  (which 


lighted. 

CUBA. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  ultimo,  Don  Leopoldo 
O’Donnell,  the  new  governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
arrived  at  Havana  in  the  Spanish  ship  of  war  Cortes, 
and  was  cordially  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  of  the  Island,  to 
whose  civilities  he  responded  in  a brief  address.  lie 
was  duly  installed  into  office  on  the  following  day. 

ST.  DOMINGO. 

The  schooner  Ellen  Perkins,  Capl.  Fensley,  from 
Jeremie,  St.  Domingo,  brings  news  to  the  19th  ult. 
The  country  was  still  unquiet.  The  people  had  been 
apprehensive  that  the  blacks  would  come  down  from 
the  mountains  to  murder  and  plunder  them.  On  the 


conveys  this  letter,)  and  reach  his  government  in 
safety.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington  city  there  will 
be  some  strange  developments  made  public,  which 
are  topics  of  daily  conversation  in  Texas.  Although 
you  will  discover  nothing  but  dark  hints  from  the 
press,  I will  draw  aside  the  veil,  Messrs  Editors,  for 
your  especial  benefit — as  I remember  to  have  seen  in 
your  paper,  frequent  predictions  of  the  very  treason 
which  1 have  now  the  mortification  to  announce.  It 
is  this:  That  General  Murphy  suspected  some  se- 
cret machinations  between  the  British  and  Texan 
governments,  highly  detrimental  to  the  United  States 
interest,  and  forth  with  set  about  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  mystery.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  during 
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President  Houston’s  absence  at  the  Indian  Treaty 
Ground — he  being  furnished  with  well  authenticated 
and  undoubted  copies  of  the  entire treasonable  corres- 
pondence held  by  the  President  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  and  Mexican  governments — bind- 
ing himself  to  send  commissioners  to  recognize  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  provided  that  gov- 
ernment will  thereupon  cede  Texas  to  Great  Britain 
for  a consideration!  Texas  will  then  be  a British  pro- 
vince, by  cession  from  Mexico,  and  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  republic! — the  confirmation  of  the 
senate  and  sanction  of  the  people  can  be  relied  on — 
it  is  supposed — -after sustaining  the  ordeal  which  the 
president  has  led  them  through.  Once  a province  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
follows  as  a matter  of  course — but  a “consideration” 
is  secured  for  the  slaveholder. 

Free  ports,  cheap  goods,  &c.  &c.  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  European  population,  will  soon  com- 
pensate the  people  for  the  empty  name  of  a republic, 
which  has  mocked  their  ears  during  Houston’s  arbi- 
trary reign!  But  what,  you  a-k,  is  to  be  the  traitor’s 
reward?  Governor  general  for  life,  with  a large 
salary  and  high  sounding  title,  will  bribe  Houston 
to  sell  his  country!  ! The  correspondence  which  I al- 
lude to  fully  explains  the  mystery  of  the  president’s 
war  aginst  the  navy.  The  vessels  were  to  be  sold  in 
Nevv  Orleans  last  spring — after  which  the  Mexican 
navy  were  to  take  Galveston  and  control  the  coast — 
to  be  secured  by  a formidable  inland  invasion.  The 
cession  to  England  was  then  to  follow,  by  agreement; 
and  the  people  of  Texas  would  look  upon  their  new 
masters  as  very  saviours,  and  adopt  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  their  deliverers  might  prescribe.  The 
“contumacy”  of  Commodore  Moore  defeated  this  well 
contrived  plan — and  he  deserves  the  execration  of 
every  lover  of  the  “ British  policy!”  I believe  that  a 
plan  is  now  in  maturing  for  the  delivery  of  Texas  into 
the  hands  of  Mexico  this  fall.  Pray  God  that  the 
Galveston  “caucus”  may  prove  as  successful  in 
thwarting  the  president  as  Com.  Moore  was  last 
spring!  I fear  that  the  prolonged  detention  of  Mr. 
Abell,  bearer  of  despatches,  will  operate  most  injuri- 
ously outlie  affairs  of  Texas — for  things  are  hasten- 
ing to  a grand  denouement,  which  will  prove  fatal  to 
the  young  republic,  unless  the  eagle  can  rescue  the 
victim  from  the  lion’s  claws!-” 

[A  communication  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  9th  inst.,  in  which  the  credibility  of  the 
foregoing  article  is  fairly  questioned.  As  the  topic  is 
of  serious  import,  we  insert  what  is  said  above,  though 
we  consider  it  exceedingly  doubtful  if  not  incredible.] 
Bituminous  Lake.  Perhaps  few  persons  are  aware 
that  there  is  a small  lake  situated  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Houston  that  is  quite  similar  to  the  Pitch 
Lake  of  Trinidad.  This  singular  lake  or  pond  is 
situated  in  Jell'erson  county  near  the  road  between 
Liberty  and  Beaumont,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
latter  village.  The  lake  is  formed  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum,  and  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  winter  months  its  surface  is  hard 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a person.  It  is  generally 
covered  from  November  to  March  with  water  which 
is  sour  to  the  taste.  Owing  to  this  cause,  it  is  called 
by  the  people  in  the  vicinity  the  sour  pond  or  sour 
lake.  In  the  summer  l lucre  is  a spring  near  the  mid- 
dle, where  an  oil  liquid  (probably  petroleum)  continu- 
ally boils  up  from  the  bottom.  This  liquid  gradually 
hardens  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  forms  a 
black  pitchy  substance  similar  to  that  at  the  sides  of 
the  lake.  Mr.  Butler  at  Galveston,  who  has  seen 
the  Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  examined  a piece  of  the 
bitumen  of  Trinidad.  This  bitumen  rnay  at  some 
future  day  become  valuable  as  a substitute  for  coal 
in  the  formation  of  gas  to  light  cities.  U burns  when 
lighted  with  a clear  bright  light,  but  gives  out  a very 
pungent  odor.  The  ancients  used  bitumen  as  a 
cement  in  the  construction  of  walls  or  buildings. — 
They  also  used  it  in  many  cases  as  a substitute  for 
tar  or  pilch.  We  believe,  however,  that  little  use  is 
now'  made  of  it  for  these  purposes,  even  where  it  is 
found  most  abundant.  [ Houston  (Texas)  Telcg. 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

A late  London  paper  says:  “The  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Barings  with  the  republic  of  New  Gre- 
nada for  the  construction  of  a ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  provides  for  ceding  to  the  com- 
pany the  line  for  the  projected  work,  with  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  . the  interior.  These 
princely  merchants  do  not  appear  in  this  transaction 
as  the  agents  of  the  British  government  officially, 
but  as  British  subjects,  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  doubtless  many  advantages  will  be  seeur 
cd  to  Great  Britain,  both  political  and  commercial, 
by  the  completion  of  the  vast  work  here  projected. 
The  completion  of  the  ship  canal  between  the  two 
oceans,  as  projected,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  world’s 
age.  The  event  will  stand  forth  to  give  a distinc- 
tive character  to  the  centqry.  It  is  to  be  a five 


years’  work — to  endure  forever.  The  whole  aspect 
of  commerce  will  be  changed  by  it.  It  will  accele- 
rate the  revolution  now  going  on  in  China  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  thoroughly  than  all  the  force  of  Bri- 
tish armaments;  and  not  there  only  will  it  work 
changes,  hut  in  all  Polynesia  and  the  western  coasts 
of  South  America,  which  are  now  reached  by  doub- 
ling Cape  Horn.” 
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The  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Wickliffe  has 
returned  to  Washington.  He  was  detained  in  Ken- 
tucky by  an  accident. 

A.’WB’Oiswm'EWT. 

Edmund  F.  Brown  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  bo  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of 
Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

X>I3?XaO^A.TIS3. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Britannia,  were  Mr. 
Marks,  consul  to  Germany,  bearer  of  despatches  f;  om 
Russia,  General  A.  Ward,  bearer  of  despatches  from 
London,  and  O.  A-  Norris,  hearer  of  despatches  from 
Paris. 

TSSH3  U.  STATUS  AUTIS  BEBUXCO. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the -TLh  inst.  says:  — 
Since  receiving  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  the  rumor 
of  a misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  our 
minister  at  Mexico  and  the  government  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  we  have  met  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of.  Commerce  with  the  following  copy  of  a letter 
from  General  Thompson,  our  minister,  to  the  Mexi- 
can secretary  of  state.  The  letter  has,  we  suppose, 
been  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  the  Mexican 
official  journal,  after  having  been  already  once  before 
translated,  (from  English  into  Spanish.)  If  so,  there 
must  of  course,  be  allowance  made  for  the  effect  of 
the  double  translation.  With  this  caution  to  our  rea- 
ders, we  copy  it.  Whether  this  letter  forms  a part 
of  the  “angry  correspondence”  which  is  sai>’  to  have 
lately  taken  place  between  our  minister  and  the 
Mexican  government,  we  have  r,o  means  of  knowing: 
To  his  excellency  Jose  Maria  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of 

foreign  relations  and  government  of  the  Mexican  re- 

p ublic. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Mexico,  August  14,  1843. 

The  undersigned  has  seen  in  the  “Diario  del  Go- 
bierno”  of  yesterday  a statement  (in  some  sort  offi- 
cial and  referring  to  another  official  communication 
to  the  same  purport)  that  the  rumored  invasion  of 
Santa  Fe  turns  out,  as  the  undersigned  was. confident 
that  it  would,  to  be  no  invasion  at  all.  The  under- 
signed forbears  to  express  his  gratification  at  this  in- 
telligence, which  furnishes  just  cause  of  congratula- 
tion on  so  many  accounts:  to  the  government  of 
Mexico,  as  it  is  relieved  from  ail  the  sacrifices  and 
inconveniences  which  must  have  resulted;  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  undersigned,  not  as  relieving  it  from 
liability  for  the  expenses  of  resisting  such  invasion, 
hut  as  furnishing  additional  proof  of  its  good  faith 
and  friendly  disposition  towards  Mexico,  by  the  fact 
that  these  marauders  upon  the  Mexican  commerce 
and  properly  have  been  pursued  and  arrested  by  the 
troops  of  United  States;  and  the  undersigned  himself 
as  proving  that  li is  opinion  that  there  was  no  real  in- 
vasion lias  turned  out  to  be  correct,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  your  excellency  that  the  most  ex- 
celled the  president  had  certain  information  of  the 
fact. 

The  undersigned  having  so  constantly  endeavored 
to  promote  those  friendly  sentiments  between  the 
two  countries  without  which  the  more  formal  rela- 
tions of  peace  are  of  little  worth  and  not  likely  to 
be  lasting,  saw  with  pain  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment had , upon  evidence  so  totally  insufficient,  as- 
sumed the  truth  of  charges  discreditable  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  undersigned,  and  had  made  remarks 
thereon  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  prejudices 
of  the  Mexican  people;  and,  as  the  undersigned  has 
no  right  to  approach  the  people  of  Mexico  but 
through  your  excellency,  he  respectfully  requests 
that  this  note  may  be  published  as  the  previous  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  lias  been. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Mr.  de 
Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  li  is  distinguished  con- 
sideration. WADDY  THOMPSON. 

Substitute  for  the  Exchequer.  When  Captain 
Tyler  signed  the  bill  repealing  the  sub-treasury  la  w 
—an  act,  we  suppose,  lor  which  he  is  to  be  glorified 
as  a democrat — he  offered  an  exchequer  scheme  to 
congress.  Neither  party  of  -either  branch  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  the  hank  in  dis- 


guise was  sent  to  the  death.  But,  fortunately  for 
Tylerism,  and  also  for  Coonism,  John  C.  Spencer 
possesses  a versatile  genius,  adapted  to  all  grea*" 
emergencies,  and  being  plaoed  at  the  head  of  go- 
vernment finance,  his  wits  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
jecting a substitute  for  bank  or  exchequer,  answer- 
ing all  the  purposes  of  either,  and  predestined  to 
make  both  government  and  people  independently  rich. 

This  substitute  is  an  i:  sue  of  five  millions  dollars 
in  treasury  notes,  in  denominations  of  $50,  payable 
in  New  York  on  demand,  in  specie,  and  bearing  an 
interest  of  one  mill  on  each  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  plate  is  already  engraved  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  tasteful  style;  and,  it  is  probable  a portion  of 
the  bills  are  already  in  circulation. 

Now,  we  want  to  know  whore  is  the  me  for  cre- 
ating a bank  by  congress.,  when  the  treasury  depart- 
ment possesses — -and  if  it  does  not  possess,  assumes 
— all  the  power  to  issue  notes  which  could  be  given 
such  a corporation.  This  kind  of  a paper  issue  will 
answer  all  the  purposes — or  can  be  made — for 
which  the  coon  and  paper  party  are  contending. 
Daniel  Webster,  truly  and  very  appropriately  ex- 
claimed, that  a national  hank  was  an  “obsolete 
idea;”  for  here  is  something  fresh , that  has  no  sins 
.yet  to  answer  for  and  make  it  odious,  that  consigned 
Biddle’s  monster  to  perdition,  and  branded  its  chief 
instruments  in  iniquity  with  the  mark  of  moral  con- 
victs in  the  estimation  of  every  honest  man. 

This  issue  of  treasury  notes— or,  rather,  this  go- 
vernment paper  currency — is  based  in  legality,  upon 
a law  of  congress,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  to  keep  tiie  government  in  means  for  its  opera- 
tions, till  the  meeting  of  the  next  session.  Whether 
the  secretary  has  exceeded  the  provisions  of  that 
law  we  know  not,  in  making  the  notes  of  such  a 
character,  and  giving  them  such  a shape,  as  will 
force  them  into  circulation  as  money;  but  the  de- 
mocrats of  the  house  owe  it  to  the  country,  and  to 
Hie  professions  of  hostility  which  they  have  ever 
made  to  any  kind  of  national  money,  save  that  pro- 
vided for  and  recognized  by  the  constitution,  to  in- 
vestigate the  operations  of  that  officer,  and  see  that 
lie 'is  deprived  of  the  power  in  future  to  do  further 
mischief.  [ Cincinnati  Daily  Enq. 

sarDiAus. 

The  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Intelligencer  of  the  14th 
ultimo  states  that  the  trial  of  Jacob  Westand  others, 
for  the  murder  of  Isaac  Bushyhead  and  attack  upon 
Mr.  David  Vann,  commenced  on  the  25th  Sept. — 
Jacob  West  lias  been  convicted,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung  on  the  11th  ultimo.  The  other  cases  have 
not  freon  heard  from.  We  learn  that  the  jury  recom- 
mended West  to  the  chief  for  pardon,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  the  sentence  would  be  remitted. 

Governor  Chambers  of  Iowa,  has  further  respited 
the  execution  of  three  Indians  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Teagarden  family  until  the  3d  November. 

A Semipole  Indian,  Husti-Coiu-Chee,  half  brother 
to  Osceola,  lias  recently  been  successfully  preaching 
tiie  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  members  of  his 
tribe.  H-£  preached  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  the 
15th  uit, 

Aisss-sismiT  m^.sTUS'A.oTiiraBg, 

The  following. paragraph,  copied  from  a New  York 
paper’s  description  of  the  articles  exhibited  at  the 
great  fair  of  tiie  American  Institute,  bears  testimony 
to  the  superior  manufacture  of  those  which  are  speci- 
fied: 

‘ Let  any  one  look  at  the  cloths  in  this  wing  of  the 
institute,  and  learn  a lesson.  He  will  there  see 
broad-cloths  from  the  Middlesex  Mills  which  cannot 
be  surpassed,  literally  and  truly  cannot  be  surpassed. 
But  mark  the  mark  of  tiie  cloth.  It  is  “Drap  de 
Satin,”  a French  mark.  Thus,  all  our  good  cloths, 
silks,  cottons,  lamps,  and  every  thing  else,  are  sold 
under  foreign  marks.  A large  house  told  G-eneral 
Tallmadge  at  this  fair,  that  their  best  lamps,  made  at 
Boston,  are  sold  throughout  the  country  as  foreign 
lamps.  Tiie  anecdotes  told  in  relation  to  this  matter 
at  tiie  silk  convention  are  curious,  and  fraught  with 
instruction.  They  may  be  seen  in  our  paper  of  last 
Saturday.  Let  tiie  ladies  and  others  fond  of  using 
foreign  fashions,  recollect  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  articles  they  paid  a high  price  on  for  importation 
and  tariff,  were  made  at  home,  and  that  tiie  dealer 
laughs  at  their  gullibility  while  lie  pockets  his  extra 
profits.  Tiie  broad  cloth  here  ought  to  be  examined 
by  every  American.  There  are  fine  beaver  cloths, 
and  cloths,  and  satinets,  and  cassimeres,  of  the  very 
finest  patterns  ever  sold,  all  mads  at  home.  The 
French  cassimeres,  made  by  the  Yankees  are  a curi- 
osity. Silks — what  have  we  said  of  tiie  cloths  is 
true  of  tiie  silks.  The  specimens  exhibited  are  of 
the  first  quality.  The  Northampton  Association, 
the  Paterson  Association,  and  Mr.  Gill  of  Oiiio,  have 
some  rich  samples  on  exhibition.  It  is  demonstrated 
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that  the  raw  silk  raised  in  this  country  is  superior  o 
that  of  other  nations,  and  we  can  manufacture  lully 
as  cheap  if  not  cheaper.  Foreign  nations  cannot 
compete  with  us  in  the  great  staples  of  manufactures 
of  iron,  of  cotton,  of  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and 
many  other  articles.” 

SUGAR  MAKING. 

The  Donaldsonville  Louisianian,  of  Saturday  states 
that  the  planters  of  that  neighborhood  have  begun 
saving  their  sugar  crops.  Mr.  Keener,  who  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  having  the  best  crop  in  the  vicinity, 
commenced  grindingthe  Monday  previous.  T.  he  yield, 
we  infer  from  the  remarks  of  the  paper,  is  very  poor. 

The  Plaquemine  Planter's  Gazelle  of  the  same  dale, 
has  these  paragraphs: 

“The  sugar  mills  have  already  begun  to  work, 
around  Bayou  Goula.  Paul  He  bert,  Esq,  Mad. 
Vaugham,  and  others  have  commenced.  We  under 
*tand  they  are  making  good  sugar. 

“The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  the  sugar  cane.  Several  planters  in 
Iberville  have  already  commenced  making  sugar. — 
The  plant  cane  is,  we  believe,  pretty  good  throughout 
the  parish,  but  the  raltoon  cane  is  every  where  light. 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  crops  in  this  vicinity;  but  fear  they 
will  be  rather  lighter  than  usual.” 

rocky  mountains. 

The  Western  (Mo.)  Expositorofthe-21st  ult.  says:  We 
are  informed  that  Lieutenant  Fremont’s  company 
passed  Independence  Rock,  near  the  South  Pass  of 
th*  mountains,  about  the  10th  of  September.  The 
Oregon  emigrants  were  ahead  of  Lieutenant  Fre- 
mont’s company,  and  had  divided  into  three  or  four 
smaller  parties  for  greater  convenience  in  travel- 
ling. It  seems  that  no  accident  of  any  kind  had  oc- 
curred to  them,  and  that  all  their  cattle,  mules,  and 
horses  were  all  fat  and  in  fine  travelling  condition. 
They  were  well  supplied  with  every  article  of  food 

necessary  for  their  trip,  and  have  doubtless  ere  this 

reached  their  place  of  destination.  It  will  be  a source 
of  much  gratification  to  the  friends  of  Oregon  every- 
where to  learn  that  this  company  has  made  its  trip 
with  no  greater  losses  and  hardships  than  it  has  as 
yet  met  with.  The  present  company  has  blazed  the 
way,  and  future  emigrants  will  have  every  thing  clear 
before  them.  Next  year,  from  all  indications,  there 
will  be  another  great  outpouring  for  the  Oregon.” 

THE  ARMIT. 

The  regulation  of  12th  Feb.  in  1839,  in  relation  to 
the  appontment  of  Sutlers  has  been  rescinded. 

Resignation.  Capt.  Otis  Wheeler,  to  take  effect 
28th  Feb.  1844. 

We  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  the  19th  in- 
Btantthat  a remarkable  temperance  movement  is  in  pro- 
gress among  the  soldiers  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  A so- 
ciety has  been  formed,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred 
soldiers  have  signed  the  pledge. 

THE  NAVY, 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  Jt&POgTED, 

The  U.  S.  schr.  Pbenix,  Lf-  Com’g.  Sinclair,  arriv- 
ed at  Morfolk  on  Sunday,  33  days  from  Chagres. 

U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  all  well,  was  at  Messurado,  July  16 

The  United  States  schooner  Onhahye,  Com.  J D. 
Knight,  esq.  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  29ih  ult. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Congress  lately  made  a visit  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  left  there  September  13th, 
for  Tripoli,  Malta,  and  Mahon,  to  winter  at  the  latter. 

African  Squadron.  The  U.  Ship  Macedonian,  Com- 
mander Perry,  and  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Saratoga, 
were  at  St.  Vincent  on  the  10th  ult. 

Home  Squadron.  The  frigate  Independence,  is  at 
N.  York,  from  a cruise,  last  from  Prince  Rupert’s  bay. 

Pacific  Squadron.  The  frigate  Savannah.,  Com. 
Fitziiugh  sailed  from  N.  York  on  Thursday  2£th 
ult,  for  |tio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Pacific. 

For  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A store  ship  will  sail  from 
Norfolk,  for  B-i°,  about  15th  Nov. 

The  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis  sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
bn  the  5th  Augt.  (in  company  with  the  frigate  Bran- 
dywine), bound  for  the  East  Indies.  On  the  7fh  of 
Sept,  she  returned  to  Rio  for  repairs;  having  sprung  a- 
leak  near  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  now  undergoing  a thorough  caulking,  which  will 
detain  her  at  least  three  week9  before  she  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

The  U.  S ship  Lexington,  sailed  from  New  York 
for  the  Pacific  on  the  2d  inst. 

It  is  reported  in  this  city,  and  doubtless  on  good  au- 
thority, that  the  navy  department  has  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  the  naval  station  in  this  city,  and 
assigned  the  officers  now  in  command  here  to  other 
places,  or  to  await  orders,  The  two  United  States 
vessels  now  in  ou.r  waters, — the  Pioneer  and  the  Wave  c 


— have  been  ordered  to  Norfolk,  the  former  under 
command  of  Lieut  Shaw,  and  there  to  be  fitted  out 
fora  store  ship  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Bait.  Pat. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  6th  inst  says;  orders  have 
been  received  to  get  the  sloop  of  war  Plymouth  rigged 
and  ready  for  sea  immediately. 

A large  number  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  navy 
yard  in  Charlestown,  will  be  discharged  without  delay. 

The  Cumberland  frigate  Capt.  Samuel  L.  Breese, 
hauled  off  on  Thursday,  from  the  navy  yard,  and  an- 
chored in  the  stream.  Orders  are  expected  for  her 
to  proceed  to  sea  in  a few  days.  She  is  destined  for 
the  Mediterranean,  as  a flag  ship  of  Com.  Smith,  who 
goes  out  in  her  to  relieve  Commodore  Morris,  Lnthe 
command  of  the  squadron  on  that  station. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  A Brooklyn  corres- 
pondent of  the  Newark  Advertiser,  says  that  there 
are  on  the  stocks  at  that  yard,  “the  frigate  Sabine 
and  sloop  of  war  Many,  and  in  the  water  the  sloop 
of  war  Yorktoum , which  is  very  near  ready  for  sea; 
the  steamer  Fallon  which  has  been  laid  up  all  summer, 
the  North  Carolina,  and  Independence. ; also  the  old  fri- 
gate Hxidson,  which  in  all  probability,  will  soon  be 
broken  up,  and  sold  at  auction  The  Washington  74 
has  been  broken  up  and  the  wood  sold.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  a communication, 
a large  portion  of  which  we  annex,  which  exhibits  in 
a new  and  very  different  light  a subject  which  has 
recently  engaged  the  public  attention  here  and  else- 
where; [Baltimore  American. 

THE  DISCHARGE  OF  THE  MECHANiCS THE  NAVY  YARD 

MEETING,  &.C. 

Messrs.  Editors:  There  appeared  in  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer  of  last  Tuesday  certain  proceedings 
which  were  adopted  on  the  previous  Friday  by  the 
workmen  who  were  lately  discharged  from  the 
Washington  navy  yard.  These  proceedings'  were 
also  inserted  in  some  of  the  Baltimore  and  probably 
other  city  papers;  and  I read  in  the  Globe  of  Thurs- 
day night  a letter  from  the  honorable  secretary  of 
the  navy  endorsing  these  proceedings,  which  letter  it 
appears  was  addressed  to  the  Baltimore  American, 
requesting  their  publication,  and  from  thence  was 
transferred  to  other  newspapers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I ask  the  favor  of  you  to  allow  me  the 
use  of  as  much  space  in  your  paper  as  will  suffice  to 
expose  the  inaccuracy  of  the  principal  statements  set 
fprlh  in  the  resolutions  referred  to. 

The  secretary  says  that  “the  order  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  workmen  engaged  upon  the  increase  and 
repair  of  the  navy”  was  given  by  him,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  president.  He  further  says: 

“It  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  con- 
gress for  this  branch  of  the  public  service.”  “The 
workmen  discharged  at  the  Washington  yard  perfect- 
ly well  understood  the  cause  of  this  order,  and  at  a 
very  large  meeting  of  this  respectable  body  of  citi- 
zens held  on  Friday  evening  they  unanimously  passed 
a series  of  resolutions,  a copy  of  which  I send  you  for 
publication.”  “It  gave  nie  infinite  pain  to  be 
obliged  to  .discharge  from  employment  so  many  in- 
dustrious and  worthy  citizens  at  this  season,  when 
winter  is  so  near  at  hand;  but  I had  no  alternative — 
the  money  which  congress  had  thought  sufficient  to 
be  expended  for  this  purpose  had  been  all  used,  and 
fiere  the  law  required  me  to  stop.” 

This  is  the  secretary’s  explanation,  in  which  it  will 
be  observed  that  he  is  particularly  careful,  in  two 
different  parts  of  a very  brief  letter,  to  place  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  act  upon  the  shoulders  of  congress. 

The  resolutions  of  the  workingmen,  above  referred 
to  by  the  secretary,  says: 

“That  from  w'hat  we  have  been  informed,  we  dis- 
cover in  said  order  the  finger  of  necessity — the  ap- 
propriations for  the  increase  and  repairs  of  the  navy 
having  been  exhausted.  We  therefore  attach  no 
blame  whatever  to  his  excellency  the  president  or  to 
the  honorable  secretary  of  the  navy.  We  regret  to 
find  that  congress  at  its  last  session  reduced  the  ap- 
propriations for  such  purposes  to  §500,000  for  the 
first  half  year  of  1843,  (out  of  which  some  arreara- 
ges were  to  be  paid,)  and  to  one  million  of  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  July 
last,  instead  of  the  allowance  of  two  million  dollars  per 
annum,  as  it  did  during  several  former  years." 

Here  again  the  appropriations  by  the  last  whig 
congress  are  twice  referred  in  such  a manner  as  to 
lead  the  mechanics  to  believe  that  that  body  had  not 
performed  its  duty  in  providing  the  means  for  keep- 
ing them  employed  as  usual;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  in  order  to  render  the  delinquency  of  congress 
in  this  respect  yet  more  striking,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  italic  letters  that  the  appropriations  were  reduced 
at  the  last  session. 

The  other  statement  which  I desire  to  correct  will 
be  despatched  in  fewer  words.  It  is  charged  that 
the  last  congress  reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  in- 
r:ase  and  repairs  of  the  navy.  { intend  to  shr^ 


that  this  is  also  utterly  without  truth,  and  the  short- 
est mode  of  doing  it  is  to  exhibilthe  appropriations  un- 
der this  head  for  the  last  eight  years,  w hich  I have  at 
hand,  as  they  appear  in  the  official  reports  made  out  and 
published  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  under  the  require- 
ments of  law.  These  appropriations  were  as  follows: 
By  the  twenty-fourth  congress.^ 

For  the  year  1836,  §1,065,000 

For  the  year  1837,  1,250,000 

§2,315,000 

By  the  twenty-fifth  congress. 

For  the  year  1838,  §1,200,000 

For  the  year  1839,  1,000,000 

§2,200,000 

By  (he  twenty-sixth  congress. 

For  the  year  1840,  §1,000,000 

For  the  year  1841,  2,000,000 

§3,000,000 

By  the  twenty-seventh  congress. 

For  the  year  1842,  §2,000,000 

For  the  year  1843,  1,500,000 

§3,500,000 

It  is  true  that  the  odd  §500,000  embraced  in  the 
last  item  is  intended  for  the  extra  half  year;  but, 
even  when  this  is  deducted,  there  will  still  remain 
as  large  an  appropriation  to  this  purpose  by  the  last 
congress  as  was  made  by  any  one  of  its  predecessors 
within  the  preceding  six  years,  (and  I have  not  exa- 
mined any  further  back,  because  of  the  trouble  it 
would  involve  on  account  of  the  law  requiring  the 
clerk  to  publish  the  annual  appropriations  not  having 
been  passed  till  1836.)  It  is  also  worthy  of  conside- 
ration that  during  the  term  of  this  whig  congress  the 
prospect  of  national  and  general  peace  has  been  more 
favorable  than  for  some  years  previous;  and  the  li- 
beral appropriations  which  they  have  made  under 
these  circumstances,  exceeding  in  amount  that  of 
any  other  congress  above  given  except  one,  should 
be  viewed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  regard  for 
the  navy,  and  those  connected  with  it,  to  protect 
them  against  such  assaults  as  have  been  levelled  at 
them  through  the  workmen  of  the  navy  yard.  And, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  3tippo9e  that  the 
appropriations  had  been  reduced,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  these  men  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  president 
and  his  officers  had  exercised  a prudent  economy  in 
expending  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal?  This 
amount  was  known  to  the  executive  more  than  seven 
months  ago,  and  why  did  the  secretary  hasten  to  ex- 
haust it  by  increasing  the  force  employed?  What 
would  tliese  mechanics  think  of  a shoprnate  who,  with 
a salary  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and  without 
credit  or  other  resources,  should  squander  the  whole 
in  eight  or  nine  months,  and  leave  his  family  and  de- 
pendants to  beg  or  starve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year?  I guess  they  would  think  him  deserving  of 
anything  rather  than  a formal  vote  of  exculpation 
and  thanks  on  the  part  of  those  dependants.  And 
yet  such  has  been  their  course  in  this  matter,  and 
such  is  the  light  in  which  they,  by  their  resolutions, 
present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  public.  Had 
not  the  hands  been  extravagantly  increased  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  now,  on  the  eve  of  win- 
ter, to  turn  them  all  out  of  employment,  includ- 
ing even  those  who  have  served  almost  a short  life- 
time m the  yard.  I invoke  their  attention  to 
this  state  of  the  case,  and  will  waive  for  the  present 
any  remarks  which  might  be  suggested  by  the  very 
singular  coincidence  of  these  appropriations  having 
run  out  just  as  the  elections  in  all  the  states  have  ter- 
minated, except  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  come 
on  next  month,  and  where  none  of  the  men,  except 
the  heads  of  several  shops,  have  yet  been  discharged. 

And  now,  having  exposed  the  misrepresentation  of 
these  resolutions,  which  have  been  so  adroitly  pro- 
mulgated in  connexion  with  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, I wish  to  do  the  mechanics  of  the  navy 
yard  full  and  complete  justice.  I know  many  of  them, 
and  know  them  to  be  honest,  well  meaning  citizens, 
and  most  devoutly  do  I hope  that  means  may  be 
speedily  devised  to  restore  them  to  employment. — 
They  not  only  stand  in  need  of  it,  but  deserve  it — 
some  of  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  They  have 
erred  in  fathering  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  it  is  true, 
but  there  are  palliative  circumstances  which  are  not 
generally  known  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  navy 
yard.  They  were  misled  by  interested  busy  bodies, 
in  whom  they  probably  reposed  too  much  confidence. 
Having  an  honest  purpose  in  view,  there  were  many 
among  them  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  capacity  to 
draught  their  proceedings  in  a manner  that  would  not 
only  have  done  credit  to  themselves,  but  been  pro- 
perly respectful  to  the  high  functionaries  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  other  officers  concerned.  But  this 


*Besides  the  regular  appropriations  here  stated,  during 
the  two  sessions  of  this  congress  specific  appropriations 
were  made  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  a steamer,  and  for 
the  completion  and  fining  out  of  other  ships  which,  hav- 
,ng  been  commenced,  were  required  for  service. 
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they  were  not  permitted  to  do;  politician?  had  to  in- 
terfere for  a purpose  of  their  own;  and  after  the 
workmen  had  been  suddenly  discharged,  and  their 
meeting  called,  an  officer  of  the  government  (not  of 
the  navy  yard,  but  a clerk  in  one  of  the  departments) 
appeared  with  the  resolutions  ready  cut  and  dried, 
the  word  “unanimously”  being  written  therein,  and 
submitted  them  for  adoption. 

1 have  heard  it  said  that,  in  exhibiting  the  resolu- 
tions to  difl'erent  persons  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  meeting,  promises  were  made  that  by  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  they  would  be  restored  to  employ- 
ment on  the  terms  indicated  in  the  concluding  one; 
but  I do  not  know  this  to  be  a fact.  However,  the 
resolutions  were  there,  brought  by  an  officer  of  the 
government  believed  to  possess  some  influence  at 
head  quarters,  and,  peculiarly  situated  as  the  work- 
men were,  what  could  they  do?  Why,  the  document 
not  being  at  hand,  and  unwilling  to  doubt  the  autho- 
rity whence  the  resolutions  came,  being  put  to  vole, 
a great  many  said  ay,  and  those  who  doubted  were 
silent.  Of  course  the  resolves  passed  unanimously, 
and  the  mission  was  accomplished.  Their  parent- 
age is  not  yet  fully  known.  Some  think  they  were 
concocted  in  the  private  room  of  one  of  the  public 
departments.  Certain  it  is  they  had  passed  “unani- 
mously" before  they  reached  the  workmen’s  meeting 
— that  they  were  conveyed  to  them  by  the  olerk  of  a 
department — that  they  went  through  the  forms  of 
approval  by  the  meeting— that  the  honorable  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  enclosed  them  to  the  Baltimore 
American||  for  publication— that  they  are  shameful- 
ly wide  of  the  truth— that  those  who  ratified  them 
have  been  made  responsible  for  this  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  mechanics  in  distant  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  public  generally — and  that  if  pro- 
mises were  made  they  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

A MECHANIC,  not  of  the  yard. 

[||The  letter  of  the  secretary  was  not  addressed  to 
us,  but  to  a gentlemen  here  who  handed  it  to  us  for 
publication.  [Eds.  Balt.  Jimer. 
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VERMONT, 

The  Legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  its  ses- 
sion at  the  close  of  last  week.  Among  the  bills  pass- 
ed was  one  to  incorporate  the  “New  York  and  Cham- 
plain Steamboat  company.” 

The  Burlington  Free  Press,  after  noticing  the  ad- 
journment, says: 

“One  unpleasant  affair  has  marred  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  session.  One  day  last  week  the  Hon. 
Horace  Everett,  in  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Ascutney  bank  at  Windsor,  made 
spme  animadversions  on  the  course  of  the  Woodstock 
bank,  which  were  regarded  as  offensive  by  the  Hon. 
Andrew  Tracy,  the  speaker,  who  is  the  member  from 
Woodstock.  Thereupon  Mr.  Speaker  Tracy  came 
down  upon  the  floor  and  replied  to  Mr.  Everett  in  se- 
vere language.  W^  do  not  know  in  what  precise 
shape  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  house,  but 
certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Tracy  was  almost  unanimously 
sustained,  and  Mr.  E.  regarding  their  vote  as  an  im- 
plied censure  upon  himself,  resigned  his  seat  and  re- 
turned to  Windsor. 

shode  island. 

Election  return's.  The  official  canvass  of  the 
election  held  on  the  2d  ult.  for  representatives  to  con- 
gress are  as  follows: 

Eastern  district.  Law  8,-  Order.  , Fan  Buren- 

H.Y.  Cranston  (W.)  4,228  J.  H.  Weedon  2,571 

Scattering  18.  Total  vote  6,817 — Cranston’s  ma- 
jority 1 ,639. 

Western  district.  Law  8f  Order.  Van  Baren. 

E R.  Potter  2,917  Wm.  Aldrick  1,846 

Scattering  5.  Total  vote  4,763— Potter’s  majo- 
rity 1 066. 

A “Democratic”  state  convention  has  been  call- 
ed to  assemble  at  Providence  in  January  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  and  of  organizing  a general  ticket  for  state 
officers. 

COWSVaCTICH'S’. 

A loco  state  convention  was  held  at  Middletown 
last  week  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  state  offices.  ‘After  the  nominations  had 
been  made, ’’says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
“a  very  exciting  debate  arose  between  the  friends  of 
Van  Buren and  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  result- 
ed in  the  expression  on  the  part  of  the  convention  of 
its  preference  for  Mr  Van  Buren  over  all  other  can- 
didates for  the  presidency,  by  a vote  of  161  to  69,” 

Thereupon  (continues  the  Journal,)  the  Van  Buren 
men  insisted  on  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the  six 
delegates  to  be  sent  by  the  state  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention. A resolution  was  offered,  that  the  conven- 


tion proceed  to  elect  two  delegates  for  the  state,  at 
large,  and  that  its  members  from  each  of  the  four  con- 
gressional districts  nominate  a candidate  from  their 
districts  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention. 

This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Calhoun  men 
but  was  ultimately  carried  by  a vote  of  118  to  96. — 
The  convention  then  elected  Isaac  Toucy  and  Noyes 
Billings,  on  the  part  of  the  state;  and  subsequently 
confirmed,  unanimously,  the  following  nominations 
made  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  congressional 
districts,  Wm,  Field,  Hartford  and  Tolland,  ( 1st  dist.) 
Ralph  1 Ingersoll,  New  Haven  and  Middlesex,  (2d 
dist.)  Vernon  Stiles,  New  London  and  Windham,  (3d 
dist.)  John  Cotton  Smith,  Jr.  Litchfield  and  Fairfield, 
(4th  dist.)  All  of  them  are  pledged  to  support  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  save  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  was  not  on 
the  ground,  and  his  opinions  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
that  distinguished  statesman. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  HAINES,  ON  TAKING  THE  OATH 
OF  OFFICE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council: 

Having  been  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  called  by 
the  partiality  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  this  state,  and  being  now  about  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  I cannot  forbear  expres- 
sing to  you  the  embarrassment  which  I feel  under  the 
weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  and  the 
deep  sense  of  my  want  of  ability  properly  to  sus- 
tain it, 

When  I think  of  the  arduous  and  diversified  du- 
ties before  me,  1 would  fain  wish  that  they  had  de- 
volved upon  one  more  experienced  and  better  quali- 
fied to  discharge  them.  But,  I am  constrained  by  the 
principle  that,  while  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
such  office  are  not  to  be  sought,  the  responsibilities 
of  it  are  not  to  be  shunned.  I enter  upon  them,  there- 
fore, promising  only,  in  the  language  of  the  solemn 
oath  to  which  1 have  just  subscribed,  that  I will  di- 
ligently, faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
execute  the  office  in  conformity  with  the  power  de- 
legated to  me,  and  that  I will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
skill  and  ability,  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  maintain  the  lawful  rights  of  the  state. 

I am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  my  judicial  powers,  I shall  be  aided 
by  the  talent  and  research  of  a bar  distinguished  by 
its  courtesy,  and  characterized  by  its  probity  and 
learning;  and  that,  in  the  rightful  discharge  of  my 
executive  duties,  I may  confidently  claim  the  assis- 
tance of  every  good  citizen  of  the  state. 

New  Jersey  may  justly  expect  from  all  her  sons 
the  utmost  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  maintainance 
of  her  lawful  rights  and  in  the  promotion  of  her 
peace  and  prosperity — the  rights  which  she  expend- 
ed so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  establish — the  peace 
and  prosperity  which  she  suffered  so  much  to  secure. 

Let  her  expectations  be  fully  met.  Let  that  vigi- 
lance which  is  the  price  of  liberty  be  instant  to  de- 
tect, and  prompt  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  execu- 
tive encroachment!  Let  the  spot  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  Jerseyman — upon  which  was  given  the  first 
efficient  blow  in  defence  of  American  liberty,  be  the 
last  to  become  the  scene  of  any  act  destructive  of  it. 

I shall  be  happy,  gentlemen  councillors,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  you  and  the  honorable  members  of  the  as- 
sembly in  the  discharge  of  your  legislative  duties, 
and  in  the  projection  and  furtherance  of  such  mea- 
sures as  the  policy  and  interest  of  our  state  may  re- 
quire. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  measures,  yet  I must  crave  your  indulgence  for 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  by  law  afford  to  our  fellow  citizens  an  opportu- 
nity of  speedily  revising  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

That  instrument,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
admirably  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
colony  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was  evidently  pre- 
pared for  temporary  purposes, 

While  it  contains  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  it  has  provisions  which  are, 
at  least,  inexpedient,  if  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age.  Of  those,  I will  men- 
tion but  one,  that  unites  the  offices  of  governor  and 
chancellor  in  the  person  of  one  man,  and  thus  neces- 
sarily confining  us  to  the  legal  profession  in  the  se- 
lection of  its  incumbents. 

It  is  justly  claimed  that,  while  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor with  other  judicial  offices,  may  be  filled  by  the 
present  or  a similar  appointing  power,  that  of  gover- 
nor and  other  executive  offices,  should  be  made  elec- 
tive by  the  people,  and  become  the  object  of  honor- 
able competition  for  all  our  citizens. 

An  alteration  in  this  respect,  js  now  demanded  in 
a voice,  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  and  which  we, 
as  public  servants,  are  bound  to  listen  to  and  to  obey. 
All  that  is  required  to  accomplish  this  object  is 
union  upon  a measure  which  is  too  momentous  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  party  differences. 


Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  resolve  to  unite  upon  eve- 
ry measure  which  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  state.  Let  us  endeavor  to  remove  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  strife,  and  to  temper  party  spirit,  uml 
it  exists  only  to  provoke  each  other  to  good  deeds. 

As  we  love  our  couatry  and  would  faithfully  dis- 
charge our  respective  duties  to  it,  let  us  look  for  aid 
and  discretion  to  Him,  in  whose  fear  its  foundation 
was  laid,  and  by  whose  power  alone  it  can  be  pre- 
served. 

PEM-ja-sirshVANiA. 

Elections,  Jlggregcde  Results  by  congressional  districts. 
Districts.  Whigs.  Locos. 

1. j  2,875  2 369 

2.  I Philadelphia  City  5,414  3,153 

3.  [ and  County.  3,162  3,697 

4.  j 2,664  3,316 

5.  Delaware  and  Montgom- 

ery. 4,022  4,845 

6.  Bucks  and  Lehigh.  5,754  5,101 

7.  Chester.  4,891  4,106 

8 f Lancaster,  4,898  3,940 

9.  Berks,  1,747  3,941 

10.  § Northampton,  Monroe, 

Pike,  Carbon,  Wayne,  2,800  5,049 

11.  * Luzerne,  Columbia,  Wy- 

oming, 2,716  5,077 

12.  Susquehanna,  Bradford, 

and  Tioga,  3,266  4,243 

13.  Northumberland,  Lycom- 

ing,  Union  and  Clinton,  5,430  5,181 

14.  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and 

Sehuylkill.  5,893  5,326 

15.  * Adams  and  York,  4,016  3,413 

16*  Cumberland,  Perry,  and 

Franklin,  5,l89  5,617 

17.  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Ju- 

niata, and  Mifflin,  5,725  4,339 

18.  Somerset,  Fayette,  and 

Green,  5,141  5,004 

19.  § Westmoreland,  Bedford, 

and  Cambria,  4,886  6,432 

20.  Washington  and  Beaver,  4,962  4,903 

21.  f Allegheny,  1,884  4,438 

22. §  Crawford,  Venango,  and 

Mercer,  3,122  5,044 

23.  Erie,  Warren,  McKean, 

Potter,  Jefferson,  and 
Clarion,  5,073  5,033 

24.  Armstrong,  Butler,  Indi- 

ana, and  Clearfield.  5,079  4,082 


100,100  107,929  6,589 

tin  Lancaster  and  Allegheny  we  have  placed  the  ex- 
clusive antimasonic  vote  which  is  anti  locofoco' among 
the  scattering — this  amounts,  it  will  he  preceived,  to  3,846. 

Mn  >he  IQth,  19th  and  2‘2J  districts  no  candidates  were 
run.  We  therefore  take  the  whig  vote  for  canal  commis- 
sioners in  these  districts. 

*In  the  11th  district,  the  whig  candidate  was  a volun- 
teer, and  did  not  bring  out  the  full  vote,  as  no  candidate 
was  regularly  nominated. 

In  the  15th,  the  whigs  supported  a tariff  man  who, 
though  recognized  as  a loco,  voted  for  Gen.  Ha  rison,  and 
is  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay’s  prominent  measures. 

In  the  16th,  the  whigs  supported  Gen.  Miller,  a volun- 
teer anti  Porter  tariff  loco.  [Forum. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  Ame- 
rican of  Monday  says:  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Bfankof  Pennsylvania  has  resumed  all  the  ordi- 
nary banking  business  which  was  discontinued  during 
her  late  embarrassments. 

Effects  of  the  Tariff.  Two  more  of  the  An- 
thracite Furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  have  just  resumed 
operations — one  at  Danevilie,  and  another  on  the 
Shamokin.  The  Danville  Democrat  cites  these  facts 
ns  proofs  of  the  renewed  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  tariff’. 

JMC-ailVLAM-D,, 

Sailing  of  th£  Latrobe.  “On  Monday  morning 
last,”  says  the  Baltimore  American,  “agreeably  to 
notice  given,  this  beautiful  barque,  with  seventy-five 
colored  emigrants  on  board,  took  her  departure  for 
the  Maryland  Colony. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  a specta- 
cle more  interesting  than  the  departure  of  these 
descendants  of  Africa  for  their  ancestral  land.  At 
the  early  hour  appointed  (9  o’clock)  a large  con- 
course of  respectable  citizens  had  assembled,  and  the 
deepest  interest  was  manifested  by  all  in  examining 
the  vessel,  (named  by  her  owners  in  compliment  to 
one  who  has  labored  twenty  years  in  this  cause,)  the 
neat  and  ample  accommodation  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  emigrants,  their  cooking  and  feeding 
utensils,  and  their  spacious  and  well  arranged  berths, 
well  provided  with  matlrasses  and  blankets,  &c. — 
Every  thing  apparently  was  arranged  to  insure  their 
convenience  and  comfort. 

After  an  eloquent  and  feeling  address  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johns,  a fervent  appeal  to  the  throne  of  grace 


Scat’g. 

1,032 

75 

32 

31 


1,609 


681 

2,237 

892 
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by  the  R,cv.  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  a farewell  to  the  emi- 
grants on  behalf  of  the  Colonization  Society  by  its 
President  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  hawser  was  cast  off,  the 
sails  sheeted  home,  and  the  well  freighted  barque 
moved  slowly  and  gracefully  from  her  moorings  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.1' 

1 The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  now  in  naviga- 
ble order  throughout  its  entire  length,  The  Wiliams- 
port  (Md.)  Banner  of  Saturday  says  that  a brisk 
business  is  being  done  on  it. 

Register  of  Wills  of  Washington  County  — 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  James  Wason  has  been  appoint- 
ed Register  of  Wills  for  Washington  county,  hid.  in 
place  of  Robert  Wason,  Esq.  resigned. 

Collectors’  Bonds.  We  inserted  (page  117,)  a 
notice  of  an  important  decision  given  by  Judge  Bu- 
chanan, at  the  late  session  of  Allegany  county  court, 
exonorating  the  security  upon  the  bonds  of  the  coun- 
ty collectors  in  all  cases  in  which  the  legislature  have 
untertaben  to  extend  the  period  within  which  the 
collectors  had  bonded  to  make  their  return.  We  have 
since  learned  from  very  respectable  authority,  that  a 
case  involving  precisely  this  very  question  was  some 
years  since  taken  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  this  state,  and  that  after  full  argu 
ment  it  was  decided  by  that  authority,  that  the  secu 
rilics  were  not  exonerated  by  an  extension  of  time. 

Such  a decision  would  of  course  control  the  county 
courts.  We  learn  further  that  the  decision  alluded  to 
has  never  been  published,  because  the  decisions  given 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  court  of  appeals  remain  unpub- 
lished; that  Judge  Buchanan  vv^s  not  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  such  a decision,  he  not  being  on  the 
bench  at  the  court  at  whicli  it  was  decided. 

I:7GSTH  C-a-UOlhlETii, 

From  an  article  in  the  Fayetteville  Obverver, 
giving  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  North  Caroli- 
na, we  learn  that  in  the  state  there  are  twenty-five 
cotton  factories,  in  which  a capital  of  one  million  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  invested,  and  which  employ 
about  twelve  thousand  operatives.  Take  this  fact 
in  connexion  with  her  being  out  of  debt,  and  having 
the  longest  rail  road  and  the  finest  state  capitol  in  the 
Union,  and  the  name  of  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  as  ap-1 
plied  to  North  Carolina,  may  be  considered  a clear 
case  of  “/uciis  a non  lucendo."  We  hope  it  may  be 
“many  a long  day”  ere  her  enterprising  manufactur- 
ers may  know  the  want  of  a good  protective  tariff. 

[A.  C.  Alabamian. 

CEEOBtG-Eil. 

To  our  “democratic”  Senators.  The  Athens 
Banner  of  the  26th  ult.  says:  “The  doubt  in  which 
the  majority  of  our  stale  senate  is  involved,  makes  it 
very  important  that  every  man  be  at  his  post  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  The  whig  papers  are  alrea- 
dv  calling  upon  their  friends  in  that  body  to  be  on 
the  ground  early,  and  we  would  make  a similar  ex- 
hortation to  our  “democratic”  friends  If  they  should 
be  all  there  on  Monday  morning,  we  think  it  quite 
probable  we  shall  have  a “democratic”  president, 
secretary,  and  other  officers;  but  if  one  of  our  num- 
ber is  absent,  these  important  offices  will  be  filled  by 
those  opposed  to  us.  We  would  urge  upon  each 
“democratic”  senator,  then,  the  propriety  of  leaving 
home  a little  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  ample  t irne 
may  be  allowed  them  to  reach  Milledgeville  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  legislature  to  convene. — 
We  may  gain  much  by  promptitude  in  this  matter— 
we  must  inevitably  lose  by  delay.” 

EuCTTISIAX-tA. 

Yellow  fever  statistics.  The  New  Orleans 
Picavune  states  that  in  1839,  there  were  1086  yellow 
fever  cases  admitted  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  634 
discharged,  and  452  deaths.  In  1810,  no  admissions, 
1 discharged,  and  1 death."  In  1841,  there  were  1113 
admitted,  520  discharged,  and  690  deaths.  In  1842, 
there  were  410  admitted,  214  discharged,  and  211 
deaths.  In  1843,  up  to  the  25th  ult.,  there  w<re  1090 
admitted,  475  discharged,  and  467  deaths. 

The  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  is  the  prin- 
cipal receptacle  of  the  destitute  multitudes  who  fall 
sick  annually  in  that  city.  The  following  statistics, 
derived  from  an  official  source,  and  published  in  the 
N.  Orleans  Tropic,  show  how  extensively  the  aid  of 
this  institution  has  been  required  in  years  past: 

During  the  years  1830,  >31,  ’32,  >33,  ’34,  >35,  ’36, 
>37, ’38, ’39,  ’40,  ’41  and  ’42,  making  an  aggregate  of  12 
years,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal as  many  as  fifty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  persons!  (56,393!)  Of  this  number, 
thirty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two! 
(39,722!)  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  admitted  were  foreigners! 


Of  those  there  were  from  Ireland,  19,632 

England,  4,255 

Germany,  5,123 

France,  3,065 

Spain,  1,546 

Scotland,  1,534 


Other  countries,  4,567 


39,722 

From  the  United  Stales  16,671. 

Among  the  4,567  from  other  countries,  there  were 
representatives  from  almost,  if  not  quite  every  na- 
tion under  the  sun,  savage  as  well  as  civilized.  The 
Charity  hospital  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  neutral 
ground,  where  a general  “congress  of  nations”  has 
been  held.  Here  have  met  the  Hindoo  and  the  Chris- 
tian— the  native  of  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy,  and  the 
denizen  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Russia — the  simple 
sons  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  fiery  Span- 
iard— men  who  have  dwelt  upon  the  Andes,  and 
others  who  have  roamed  upon  the  plains  of  Pales- 
tine! What  strange  tales  could  these  old  walls  tell, 
if  the  power  of  language  were  vouchsafed  to  bricks 
and  mortar!  How  much  of  suffering  and  misery 
have  they  encompassed!  IIow  many  hearts  have 
ceased  to  beat  within  their  solitary  enclosures!  How 
many  noble  spirits,  worn  down  by  disease  and  po- 
verty, have  thus  cast  off  the  shackles  of  earth,  and 
soared  aloft  fo  brighter  realms!  Ah!  they  could  tell 
sad  stories  of  the  nameless  ones  who  have  gone 
from  this  world  forever,  “unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung.” 

The  N.  Orleans  Republican  of  the  23th  ult.  pub- 
lishes a list  of  the  persons  who  have  died  by  the 
yellow  fever  during  the  season  of  1843.  It  occupies 
four  columns  of  that  paper. 

Three  deaths  occurred  of  the  fever  at  New  Or- 
leans Chanty  Hospital  on  the  27th,  and  five  on  the 
28th — and  25  on  the  week  ending  that  day. 

The  N.  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  3 () L h says:  There  was 
a heavy  white  frost  upon  the  ground  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  The  advent  of  this  most  welcome 
visitor  was  driven  away  all  the  signs  of  the  epide- 
mic. We  shall  soon  have  no  more  cases  of  fever  to 
record.  Our  absent  friends  may  return  home  as 
soon  as  they  please. 

There  was  a heavy  frost  at  Mobile  on  the  29th  ult. 
The  yellow  fever  has  entirely  disappeared  there. 

The  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Eagle  of  Oct.  22J 
says:  “The  steamboat  Express  Mail  passed  up  this 
morning,  with  24  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board; 
buried  4 yesterday;  had  on  board  2 dead,  and  there 
were  8 others  expected  to  die.” 

TiSKTHrSSSEE. 

The  Nashville  Whig  of  (he  2Glh  ult.  says:  “The 
subject  of  bank  investigation  lias  been  before  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  for  several  days.  Resolu- 
tions were  moved  in  the  senate  yesterday,  proposing 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  for  each 
grand  division  of  the  state,  which  will  probably  be 
agreed  to.  In  the  bouse,  the  bank  committee  were 
instructed  to  institute  a thorough  examination  into 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Tennessee.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  instructions  having  reference  to  politi- 
cal parties,  were,  after  much  debate,  rejected.” 

Gov.  Jones  has  been  presented  with  a full  suit  of 
domestic  silk  by  the  silk  growers  of  the  state,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  efficient  services  to  the  cause 
of  American  industry. 

©MIO. 

Internal  Improvements.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  length  and  cost  of  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  in  Ohio: 


Mil^s. 

Cost. 

Ohio  Canal  and  branches, 

334 

$4,694,6,34 

Miami  Canal, 

87 

1,237,525 

Wabash  and  Eric  Canal, 

89 

2,257,164 

Miami  extension 

125 

2,468,307 

Hocking  Canal, 

56 

642.657 

Walhondina 

25 

563,264 

Muskingum  river, 

91 

1,432,235 

Pennsylvania  nnd  Ohio, 

86 

420  000 

Milan, 

10 

23,392 

Cincinnati  and  white  water, 

25 

100.000 

M’Adamized  road, about 

C31 ' 

1,981,820 

1,559  $15,926,328 

Statistics  of  Cincinnati. 

T.e  Cincinnati  Chronicle  is  publ  shing  a series  of 
letters  under  the  signature  of  “A  voice  from  the 
West,”  addressed  to  a house  in  New  York,  in  which 
the  writer  presents  a variety  oi  interesting  statistics 
respecting  the  resources,  industry,  and  enterprise  o! 
the  west.  The  letter  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Friday  runs  thus: 

“At  the  close  of  my  last,  l incidentally  alluded  to 
steamboat,  pork,  and  whiskey,  as  probable  topics  of  fu- 
ture numbers.  The  first  idea  that  now  strikes  me 


with  reference  to  these  incongruous  subjects  is,  that 
I should  commence  with  the  largest,  noblest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  three.  And  so  far  as  magnitude  or 
actual  size  is  concerned,  a steamboat, is,  indeed,  lar- 
ger than  a hog  or  a barrel  of  whiskey.  And  again, 
so  far  as  the  term  nobility  may  be  permitted  to  figure 
in  this  singular  connection,  the  steamboat  bears  away 
the  palm  beyond  all  dispute. 

But  when  we  coma  to  the  consideration  of  mere 
physical  force  or  power,  and  contrast  a steamboat 
of  even  1,000  tons  burthen  and  200  horse  engine, 
with  an  army  of’ swine  250,000  strong,  I think  the 
hogs  have  it. 

Again,  if  we  take  this  army  of  50  acres  of  living 
hogs,  (about  the  quantity  butchered  in  Cincinnati  last 
season,)  and  contrast  their  power  to  do  mischief  with 
as  many  acres  of  whiskey,  deep  enough  to  float  a 
canal  boat,  (which  is  about  the  quantity  sent  from 
Cincinnati  within  the  last  year,)  1 am  quite  sure  that 
the  whiskey  will  cast  into  the  shade  both  steamer 
and  hogs.  Nor  have  I overrated  in  acres,  the  amount 
of  whiskey  or  of  hogs,  sent  from  Cincinnati  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by 
arithmetical  calculation,  to  which  I have  myself  re- 
sorted. 

But,  without  stopping  to  prove  to  you,  that  the 
wailings  and  sighings,  the  groanings  and  cryings, 
produced  by  whiskey  have  been  more  than  equal  to 
the  squealing  of  all  the  hogs  in  Christendom  since 
the  eating  of  pork  and  sausages  was  first  tolerated 
among  civilised  man — and  more  than  equal  to  the 
aggregate  emission  of  all  the  steamboat  scape  pipes 
from  the  dawn  of  Fulton’s- glory,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent meridian  glory  of  the  temperance  cause — I will 
come  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  viz:  The 

steamboats,  the  pork,  and  the  whiskey  of  Cincinnati. 
In  relation  to  the  first  I am  indebted  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  and  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Isaiah  Wing, 
Collector  of  the  port,  for  the  following  list  of  steam- 
boats enrolled  in  bis  District,  (extending  from  half 
way  between  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati,  to  half 
way  between  Cincinnati  arid  Louisville.)  Nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  whole  number  are  owned  in 
this  city.  The  list  comprises  the  age,  cost,  tonnage, 
and  the  number  of  men  usually  employed  on  each 
boat: 

[The  list  here  referred  to  comprises  the  names  of 
sixty-seven  steamboats,  the  cost  of  which  was  $4,017,- 
000;  the  tonnage  of  which  is  J 1,298  tons;  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  is  1,350  ] 

Besides  these,  as  above  enumerated,  I find  by  the 
books  of  the  same  office,  that  there  have  been  burnt, 
sunk  and  worn  out,  39  boats  since  January,  1841 — 
the  names  of  which  we  omit,  viz: — sunk,  27;  worn 
out,  7;  burnt  5. 

Since  March  9,th,  1843,  19  boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  3730  tons,  have  received  their  papers 
from  this  port. 

At  the  same  office,  there  have  been  enrolled  since 
the  first  of  March,  10  new  boals«not  built  in  Cincin- 
nati, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,027  tons. 

There  are  now  in  a state  of  forwardness  at  Cin- 
cinnati, another  Champion,  another  Queen  City,  a 
Dr.  Franklin,  &c.  &c.,  and  some  15  other  boats  upon 
the  stocks,  under  contract,  or  in  contemplation,  to  be 
finished  before  the  first  of  January,  1344. 

When  to  this,  1 add,  that  about  twenty  boats  are 
now  lying  at  the  landing,  and  about  thirty  others  in 
sight — above,  below,  and  opposite,  you  may  infer  that 
Cincinnati  is  not  a forsaken,  disconsolate  and  widowed 
Queen.” 

Cincinnati  continues  to  grow  with  almost  unparal- 
leled rapidity.  There  have  been  erected  in  that  city 
during  the  present  year  267  frame  and  736  brick 
buildings — in  all  1003;  173  buildings  are  now  in  va- 
rious stages  of  forwardness.  The  buildings  of  this 
year  are  greater  in  number  than  the  whole  city  in- 
cluded twenty  eight  years  ago;  and  the  Gazette  re- 
marks that  the  disparity  is  still  greater  in  regard  to 
elegance  and  value.  The  buildings  erected  during 
the  last  four  years  exceed  in  number,  and  still  further 
in  importance  and  character,  the  entire  buildings  of 
Cincinnati  only  15  years  ago. 

Methodist  Conference.  The  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  recently  held  in  India- 
na, has  just  adjourned.  During  the  session  the  state 
was  divided,  so  as  hereafter  to  form  two  conferences, 
the  line  of  division  being  the  National  road. 

ax&ssmis. 

The  Chicago  (Illinois)  Democrat  states  the  re- 
ceipts for  canal  lots  sold  in  that  city,  at  $281,671, 
and  adds,  that  the  sales  yet  to  take  place  at  Ottawa 
and  La  Salle  will  make  a sum  total  of  at  least  $300,- 
000.  The  lots  in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  sold  al  prices  as 
high  as  in  1836  ’37. 
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Escape  from  the  Penitentiary.  The  St.  Louis 
New  Era  of  the  27th  ult.  says:  “We  learn  from 

Jefferson  city,  that  fifteen  convicts  escaped  from  the 
penitentiary  two  or  three  days  ago.  Among  them, 
Buffalo  Bill,  Fitzgerald,  Phelan,  Pepper,  anil  other 
most  accomplished  scoundrels.” 

liSWA, 

Clergymen.  The  Burlington  Iowa  Hawkeye  of 
26lh  lilt.,  announces  the  safe  arrival  thereof  a com- 
pany of  clergymen  from  New  England,  and  statis 
that  they  uere  much  wanted. 


TIE  ARE  AND  COMMERCE. 


TUB  LEAD  BUSaSSBSS. 

Life  in  the  West.  A correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writing  from  Galena  under  date  of 
9th  ult  says — 

“This  place  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Fever  river.  Many  of  the  houses  are  brick,  some 
stone,  and  some  log,  anti  the  place  is  lively  aud  busi- 
ness-like. Steamers  of  ordinary  draught  come  into 
the  heart  of  the  town  to  discharge  and  receive  their 
cargoes.  The  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mines  and  such  articles  as  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  operatives.  Lead  of  course  is 
the  principle  article  of  export,  but  copper  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  and  is  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention. The  lead  ore  yields  from  seventy  to  eighty 
percent,  of  pure  metal.  The  quantity  sent  down  the 
river  this  season  is  greater  than  any  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  mines.  The  wages  of  those  engaged 
in  preparing  this  article  forthe  market  are  very  low, 
while  as  a general  thing  the  capitalists  realize  large 
profits.  One  house  alone  is  said  to  have  forwarded 
this  season  one  million  of  dollars’  worth  to  the  New 
York  market.  Still  the  mines  are  but  partially  open- 
ed, and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  place  hut  im- 
perfectly developed.  The  ore  is  now  delivered  at 
the  smelting  forges  fit  for  the  fire  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  dollars  cash  the  thousand  pounds. 

Galena  is  supposed  to  contain  a population  of  about 
3,0U0;  hut  the  inhabitants  shift  about  so  from  place 
to  place,  and  so  many  of  them  dwell  in  the  holes 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
they  belong.  This  circumstance  recently  produced 
some  embarrassment  in  the  mind  of  the  inspector  of 
elections;  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a judge 
learned  in  the  law,  who  after  mature  deliberation, 
decided  that  no  man  was  entitled  to  a vote  unless  he 
could  produce  the  certificate  ofliis  washerwoman  that 
his  shirt  was  washed  in  the  district  within  a reasona- 
ble time  prior  to  the  day  of  election.  I recently  fell 

in  with  Judge , of  this  state,  while  holding  a 

court  on  this  circuit.  JIc  had  his  breeches  turned  up 
half  way  to  his  knees,  displaying  h 13  cow-hide  boots 
and  straps,  and  his  shirt  collar  turned  over  his  shoul- 
ders, looking  very  much  like  a customer  in  a barber’s 
shop.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  were  grouped  in  front 
some  on  chairs  and  some  on  the  table,  squirting  to- 
bacco juice.  One  learned  gentleman,  who  was  ad- 
dressing the  court  with  his  hat  on  ar.d  his  trousers 
turned  half  way  up  his  boots,  sat  upon  the  topmost 
slat  of  an  old  kitchen-chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on 
the  dilapidated  seat,  holding  a kind  of  driving-stick 
in  one  hand  and  a large  knife  in  the  other,  lie  was 
alternately  whittling  and  speaking,  and,  on  the  whole 
cut  quite  a picturesque  figure.  Many  of  his  brethren 
“of  the  cloth”  presented  as  striking  and  dignified  a 
picture  as  himself.  The  floor  of  the  court  room  was 
deeply  overlaid  with  saw-dust,  a necessary  precau- 
tion, wisely  adopted  for  the  absorption  of  tobacco 
juice,  which,  otherwise,  might  endanger  the  safety 
ol  the  court  by  a too  copious  inundation.  I do  not 
wonder  this  vile  habit  of  tobacco  chewing  and  inces- 
sant squirting  of  its  juice  as  witnessed  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
strangers,  nor  that  they  have  expressed  their  disgust 
ot  a habil  so  filthy,  with  irony.  It  is  a disgraceful 
habit,  and  one  that  disgraces  no  other  nation  in  like 
manner  as  it  dues  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mining  in  Wisconsin.  The  Grand  County  Wis- 
consin Herald  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
lead  mines,  or,  as  the  editor  terms  them  “Patch  Dig- 
gings” of  that  county.  There  are  some  dozen  of  these 
patches  in  the  county,  the  largest  of  which  is  situat- 
ed on  the  margin  of  a beautiful  prairie  near  Plalts- 
ville.  The  ore  of  this  vein,  or  patch,  lays  entirely 
upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  averaging  eighteen  feet  in 
width  and  three  in  thickness.  Pieces  of  mineral 
raised  from  this  “patch”  weighed  as  high  as  25,000 
pounds  each,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  it  was  obtained  that  four  men  raised,  in  J. 
day  425,000.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mines 
is  very  rich  and  productive,  and  easily  subdued;  but 
the  miners,  in  their  anxiety  to  grow  rich,  leave  it 


almost  entirely  uncultivated.  The  average  number' 
of  miners  that  have  been  employed  upon  the  diggings, 
per  year,  since  their  opening  in  1838,  is  ten.  The 
whole  amount  of  mineral  raised  is  4,22(1,000  pounds, 
which,  at  the  average  price  of  $14  per  thousand, 
amounts  to  $59,164  00. 

Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  a melter,  of  Fayette, 
Wisconsin,  recently  took  lead  to  St.  Louis,  which  he 
sold  and  got  about  $1,000  in  sovereigns  which  he  in- 
discreetly exhibited  at  sundry  times.  He  shortly 
afterwards  disappeared  and  as  nothing  lias  been  heard 
of  him  since,  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  been  mur- 
dered. 

TAtllPi'S. 

The  American  tariff’s,  arranged  with  a view  of  en- 
couraging alike  our  own  laborers,  arlizans,  mechan- 
ics, and  agriculturists,  have  had  the  tendency  to  make 
us  exporters  instead  of  importers  of  manufactured  cot- 
tons— exporters  instead  of  importers  of  calicoes — ex- 
porters instead  of  importers  of  mixed  cloths — and  Im- 
porters instead  of  exporters  of  Specie.  Why 
then  oppose  a protective  tariff? 

European  protection.  We  compete,  “in  the 
markets  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  and  at 
Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  with  English  and  Belgian 
cloths,  yet  we  exclude  from  France  all  foreign  tis- 
sues of  wool.  We  protect  insignificant  establish- 
ments by  excessive  duties.  This  mistaken  policy  is 
either  pursued  or  urged  in  ail  the  great  states  of  E 1- 
rope.  The  Zullverein  inclines  to  it  likewise.  The 
Austrian  government  seems  to  deem  it  the  perfection 
of  commercial  legislation;  every  where  there  are 
coalitions,  conventions,  agitation,  in  favor  of  mono- 
poly, and  the  influence  of  the  class  interests  is  felt 
through  the  numerous  organs  at  their  disposal.  We 
thank  the  first  manufacturing  city  of  the  continent 
(Lyons)  for  having  improved  a solemn  occasion  to 
declare  against  the  injurious  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures which  it  is  endeavored  to  force  on  the  national 
councils.”  [Paris  Journal  des  Debats. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HYDRO  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.  On  Thursday 
night  there  was  a private  exhibition  of  the  wonders 
of  Armstrong’s  Hydro-Electric  machine,  the  powers 
of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  ever  before  shown. 
Previous  to  the  experiments,  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Back- 
hoffner,  gave  a succinct  account  of  the  accidental 
discovery,  in  1840,  by  a workman  at  Newcastle, 
that  when  a common  steam  boiler  was  discharging 
its  stream  a large  quantity  of  electricity  was  produc- 
ed by  the  friction,  probably,  of  the  steam  and  water 
against  the  valves  and  tubes.  The  workman  thrust 
hi3  hand  into  the  steam,  and  received  a severe 
shock,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, however,  applied  himself  to  a series  of  ex- 
periments, proving  that  the  workman  received  an 
electric  shock,  and  that  the  common  steam  boiler 
was  capable  of  producing  a larger  and  more  power- 
ful steam  of  electricity  than  any  other  apparatus. 
The  machine  exhibited  on  Thursday  night  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  steam  boiler  with  a few 
metal  points  added  to  the  top,  the  more  effectually  to 
produce  the  negative  electrical  state  to  which  the 
machine  was  brought  when  the  steam  was  discharg- 
ed. The  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  li ad  been  in  practice  found  the  best  for  all  ex- 
perimental purposes;  and  with  this  pressure  the  ma- 
chine produced  effects,  compared  with  which  the 
very  large  electrical  machine,  heretofore  exhibited 
at  this  institution,  was  powerless.  Instead  of  sixty- 
spontaneous  discharges  in  a minute,  the  hydro-elec- 
tric machine  produced  one  hundred  "and  forty;  and 
filled  Leyden  jars,  having  eighty  square  feet  of  tin 
foil,  in  twelve  seconds,  whilst  the  former  machine 
filled  them  only  in  fifty  seconds.  A constant  stream 
to  all  parts  of  the  boiler  was  kept  up,  and  with  this 
increased  power  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all 
the  former  electrical  experiments  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  magnificence.  The  passage  of  the  elec- 
tricity over  the  tin  foil  on  the  tubes  was  far  more 
brilliant,  and  the  aurora  borealis  exceeded  in  inten- 
sity arid  in  beauty  any  thing  we  had  ever  witnessed; 
the  violet  color  was  brighter,  and  at  the  same  time 
deeper,  and  the  exhausted  receiver  showed  more 
plainly  the  progress  of  the  electric  spark.  Five 
discharges  were  taken  consecutively  from  the  bat- 
tery over  beaten  metal  placed  upon  paper  in  a less 
space  of  lime  Ihap  could  possibly  have  occurred  by 
the  aid  of  any  electric  machine  hitherto  made.  Nor 
were  the  experiments  confined  to  those  already  per- 
formed, increased  though  they  were  in  brilliancy. 
The  electricity  was  passed  through,  and  ignited  com- 
mon wood  shavings;  and,  what  has  always  been  de- 


nied, an  electric  spark  easily  and  immediately  ignit- 
ed loose  gunpowder:  of  so  much  worth  are  long- 
received  theories  when  put  to  the  test  of  powerful 
machinery.  The  lecturer  well  observed  that,  with 
such  a power,  yet  unworked  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, it  was  impossible  to  say  what  other  new 
facts  might  he  brought  to  light.  The  former  elec- 
trical machine  was  most  surprising  in  the  effects  it 
produced,  but  this  will  far  outstrip  in  interest  all  for- 
mer machines. 

LIEUT.  GENERAL  COUNT  BERTRAND. 

This  illustrious  warrior,  whose  name  is  destined  to 
immortality,  as  the  companion  of  Napoleon,  when 
no  longer  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Europe,  is  now 
in  tiis  sixty-ninlh  year.  At  a very  early  age  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  engineering,  preparatory  to  his  ad- 
mission into  the  army,  and  was  a member  of  the 
National  Guard,  on  the  10th  of  August,  when  he 
volunteered  to  join  a battalion  which  rushed  to  the 
Tuiileries,  to  defend  the  rights  of  a constitutional 
king.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  same 
young  man,  who  nearly  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion 
in  the  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  should  have  been  pro- 
scribed and  condemned  to  death  twenty  five  years 
afterwards,  for  having  given  similar  proofs  of  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  to  the  new  monarch,  which  Fiance 
had  chosen,  and  whose  throne  was  also  destroyed, 

From  1795  to  1796,  Henry  Gratien  Bertrand  serv- 
ed as  sub  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1797,  he  accompanied  the  French  Embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople. lie  next  belonged  to  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  where  he  fortified  several  places,  and  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  hero,  to  whose  glory  and 
misfortunes,  he  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  this  period,  and  at  the  age  of  26',  lie  was 
at  once  created  a lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  and 
brigadier  general.  At  Austerlitz,,  he  covered  him- 
self with  glory,  and  was  now  made  one  of  Napo- 
leon’s aids.  In  1807  he  took  Spandau,  and  by  his 
distinguished  conduct  at  Friedland,  won  the  praises 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  General  Bertrand  who  con- 
structed the  bridges  which  led  to  the  victory  of  Wa- 
gram.  The  valor  and  talents  displayed  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  campaigns  of  Russia  and  Saxony, 
raised  him  so  high  in  the  emperor’s  esteem,  that  he 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gen.  Duroc.  At 
Lutzen,  Weissig,  and  Bautzen,  he  sustained  the  high 
reputation  he  had  acq-i.red — lie  fought  several  times, 
and  most  always  with  advantage,  both  Bernadotte 
and  Blucher,and  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Leip- 
sie,  where  lie  protected  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and 
after  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  lie  took  the  com- 
mand of  those  glorious  remains  of  the  French  army, 
betrayed  by  its  allies  o.n  the  very  field  of  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1814,  he  was  again  employed 
in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  and  after  witnessing 
its  reverses,  equal  perhaps  to  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories, he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  re- 
turned with  him  even  to  Waterloo,  whence  lie  again 
followed  the  great  man  to  the  burning  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  where  the  conquerors  of  the  day  confined 
the  man  who  had  been  victorious  for  twenty  years, 
and  whose  power  they  had  till  then  adored. 

A council  of  war  condemned  him  to  death  in  1816 
- — posterity  will  ratify  or  nullify  a decision  so  absurd. 

On  the  death  of  Napoleon,  Count  Bertrand  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Europe,  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general  in  France.  When  Louis  Phillippc  de- 
termined to  send  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to 
bring  back  to  France  the  remains  of  the  emperor, 
Count  Bertrand,  who  was  we  believe,  not  only  nam- 
ed as  legatee  but  also  as  leslamen:a'y  executor  of 
the  illustrious  deceased,  was  appointed  to  accompa- 
ny the  Prince  ia  this  last  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Napoleon. 

LABOR— ITS  REWARD. 

Labor  is  the  source  o(  wealth.  The  husbandman 
subdues  and  tills  the  earth,  and  causes  it  to  bring  forth 
fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  The  mechanic  works 
up  the  materials  furnished  to  his  hands,  for  the  use 
and  comfort  of  the  human  family.  The  two  classes 
produce  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  while  all  other 
classes  are  merely  consumers,  and  do  not  add  to  Ilia 
common  stock.  Let  us  look  to  the  condition  of  the 
world,  and  the  relation  which  these  classes  maintain 
to  each,  and  we  find  the  smallest  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  It  passes 
from  them  in  the  operation  of  the  systems  of  law  and 
usage,  of  traffic,  of  commerce  and  trade,  currency 
and  management,  which  have  existed  jn  the  world, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  Europe,  the  dispro- 
portion  between  the  reward  of  labor  and  its  produc- 
tion is  even  greater  than  it  is  here.  All  laws  and 
usages  there  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  the 
“rich  and  well  born,”  grid  tfie  laborer  is  used  as  a 
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mere  instrument  to  pamper  to  the  luxury  of  the  fa- 
vored few,  while  he  is  allowed  out  of  his  productions 
just  enough  to  preserve  his  life  and  efficiency.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  rates  at  which  labor  is 
rewarded  in  the  several  countries  named; 


France 

8|d 

per  day  without  board. 

Germany 

4 j to  8d 

44 

u 

North  Italy 

3 to  4d 

U 

44 

Italy 

9 to  lOd 

14 

14 

England 

9 to  15-1 

4* 

U 

Scotlaud 

8d 

<4 

44 

Ireland 

4 to  6d 

a 

44 

Russia 

3 to  5d 

<( 

44 

Spain 

3 to  6d 

n 

44 

Portugal 

2 to  5d 

it 

44 

Norway 

3 to  5d 

n 

if 

Sweden 

2 to  5d 

u 

It 

In  the  United 

States,  labor  is  better  paid  than  in 

any  country  in  the  world,  nominally.  But  by  the  nu- 
merous devices  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
consumers,  the  wages  of  labor  have  not  been  what 
they  appeared  on  their  face.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful devices,  has  been  the  resort  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a currency  from  paper  through  legal  sanction, 
and  thus  being  able  to  pay  for  liybor  in  that  which  ac- 
tually costs  them  nothing.  This,  among  other  devi- 
ces, has  caused  the  relative  condition  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  this  country  to  present  the  same  as- 
pect as  in  the  old  world.  It  has  not,  indeed,  assum- 
ed so  great  a disparity,  but  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  certainly  not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  produced 
it  from  labor,  but  has  aggregated  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  traffic,  the  capitalist,  and 
all  those  other  classes  that  contrive  to  amass  wealth 
which  is  the  result  of  the  toil  of  others. 

[Buffalo  Dail y Gazette. 

MOHAMMED  AH — DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

In  Mr.  Gliddon’s  second  lectare  on  Hieroglyphi- 
cal  literature,  delivered  at  Boston  last  week,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  was  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  various  hieroglyphical  problems.  The 
splendid  avenue  that  leads  from  the  temple  of  Luxor 
in  Thebes  to  that  of  Karnac  is  flanked  for  a mile  on 
each  side  by  colossal  sphinxes  and  decorations,  and 
had  several  of  those  gigantic  portals,  called  Propylea, 
which  form  so  grand  a feature  in  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. Each  pylon  is  adorrmJ  with  the  sculptures  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  erected  it,  of  which  a similar  use 
is  made,  as  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  The  date  is 
about  B.  C.  1660. 

“The  middle  gateway,”  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  “beau- 
tiful in  proportion,  and  faced  with  the  purest  granite, 
was  the  most  perfect  of  all,  up  to  the  year  1838, 
when  Mohammed  Ali,  caused  this  magnificent  Pylon 
which  had  defied  the  Persians  and  Ptolemy  Salhyrus 
and  had  stood  erect  for  upwards  of  3490  years,  to  be 
blown  up  with  gunpowder!”  This  atrocity  wa3  per- 
petrated in  order  to  build  an  indigo  factory  that 
ed  to  answer  its  purpose,  and  was  closed  in  1840,  and 
also  to  construct  some  saltpetre  works  that  do  not  pay 
because  the  chemists,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  a job, 
forgot  that  the  neighborhood  did  not  furnish  a suffici- 
ent supply  of  nitrous  earth  to  suffice  for  400  pits. — 
This  is  only  one  of  the  abominations  of  the  recreant 
crew  who  of  late  years  have  cursed  the  land  of 
Egypt.  [Boston  Transcript. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Johnson,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  from  his 
tour  through  N.  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Albany,  &c. 
was  received  with  marked  distinction.  The  mayor, 
and  members  of  the  common  council  called  on  the 
Colonel  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  his  lodgings  at 
Howard’s,  from  whence  they  proceeded  in  carriages 
on  a visit  to  Bellevue,  the  water  works,  and  other 
places  of  interest  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  In 
the  evening,  he  visited  the  circus  in  the  Bowery,  and 
was  heartly  received. 

Col.  Johnson  presided  at  a large  repeal  meeting  in 
New  York,  on  Friday  evening,  and  made  an  address. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  attended  by  a large  escort, 
he  embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  Jacob  Bell,  for 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  a public  reception  awaited 
him. 

Colonel  J.  arrived  at  Princeton  on  Sunday,  and 
reached  Trenton  the  next  day,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  a public  reception  by  the  citizens  of  that  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  thus  anticipated 
the  Colonel’s  arrival  at  that  city. 

“Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  late  vicp  president  of 
the  U.  States,  will  arrive  here  on  Friday  the  10th 
ipst.  by  the  New  York  rail  road  through  Camden, 
and  be  at  Walnut  street  wharf  about  \ o’clock. 


“The  following  named  gentlemen  were  selected  by 
the  committee  of  arrangement  to  escort  him  to  his 
quarters,  and  introduce  him  to  the  citizens; — Peter 
A.  Browne,  Esq.,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Doran,  Recorded 
Richard  Vaux,  Wm.  A.  Stokes,  Esq  , Wm.  B.  Heis- 
kell,  Esq.,  Gen.  A.  M.  Provost,  Jacob  Broome,  Esq., 
Wm.  P.  Blight,  Esq.,  city;  John  Nagle,  Esq.,  N.  L ; 
A,  P.  Ayres,  Esq-,  Kensington;  Col.  J.  Sidney  Jones, 
Penn  Township;  James  Erieu,  Moyamensing;  Gen. 
Hubbell,  Moyamensing. 

Chief  Marshals— -C.  Thompson  Jones,  47,  So.  5th. 
Joseph  L.  Bowker.  Aid — Edward  Parrish. 

Assistant  Marshals — Capt.  George  Snyder,  Dr. 
Hammond,  R.  Mott  Hunt,  Denis  Lamont,  Charles 
A.  Jones,  Daniel  D.  George,  Joseph  Catchell,  Jr., 
Nathan  S.  Ritter,  Col.  Debouffree,  Thomas  W.  Jones, 
Francis  A-  Raymond,  Capt.  Goldsmith. 

The  military,  the  freemen,  and  civil  associations, 
desirous  of  uniting  in  the  escort,  will  report  as  early 
as  practicable  to  the  chief  marshal,  No.  47,  So.  5th 
st.  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, No.  104,  South  4th  street. 

The  Colonel  will  leave  on  Saturday  morning  after 
breakfast  for  West  Chester,  the  residence  of  Com. 
Elliott,  via  Manayunk,  Norristown,  and  if  conveni- 
ent, Pottsgrove. 

Robt.  Parrish,  ch’n.  com.  of  arr.  ' 

Nathan  L.  Ritter,  secretary. 

MR.  CALHOUN. 

The  Indiannapolis  Journal  says:  It  is  a most  sin- 

gular thing  that  Mr  Calhoun  is  entirely  lost  sight  of 
among  the  Indiana  loco  focos. 

MR.  TYLER. 

The  American  Sentinel  (Tyrler)  of  the  8th  says; — 

“The  coming  presidential  election,  will  turn  upon 
“Bank  or  no  Bank.”  The  whigs  took  great  offence 
at  President  Tyler’s  vetoes,  and  denounced  them  in 
unmeasured  terms.  The  democrats  on  the  other 
hand,  hailed  them  with  rapturous  delight.  The  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  people  will  have  to 
pass  upon  President  Tyler's  vetoes.  In  ’32  they  gave 
their  strong  approval  of  General  Jackson’s  veto. — 
In  ’44  they  will  do  the  same  with  President  Tyler’s 
vetoes.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  democrats  have 
the  veto  to  rally  upon.  We  have  no  fear  to  go  be- 
fore the  people,  with  its  triumphant  charm  about  it. 

It  is  just  the  watchword  the  democrats  want  to 
lead  to  victory  in  the  great  campaign  of  ’44.” 

MR.  BUCHANAN. 

A meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  honorable  James 
Buchanan  to  the  next  presidency,  has  been  held  in 
Pittsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his  claims  to  the 
presidential  nomination  on  the  democracy  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  theUnjqi).  [Penn. 

MR.  CLAY’S  GEORGIA  LETTER. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  has  the  following 
answer  to  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  refe- 
rence to  Mr.  Clay’s  recent  Georgia  letter  by  various 
journals  opposed  to  him. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  Madisonian,  and  other 
Van  Buren  papers  of  the  country,  express  great 
concern  least  Mr.  Clay  shall  have  abandoned,  or  is 
about  to  give  up  his  long  cherished  doctrines  of  pro- 
tection of  American  industry,  and  affect  to  lament 
that  the  country  has  been  so  long  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  American 
System.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Clay  should  have  been 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  indite  a letter  calculated  to 
give  the  veteran  “Nous  Verrons”  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  and  the  “very  susceptible  young  man”  of 
the  Madisonian  so  much  discomfort  and  unhappi- 
ness; we  hope  lie  will  be  more  careful,  however,  in 
future,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  extremely  anxious 
they  are  that  he  should  do  or  say  nothing  to  impair 
his  growing  popularity  with  the  people. 

Badinage  aside: — if  the  Van  Buren  men  discover 
any  thing  in  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  indicative  of  an  aban- 
donment of  the  protective  policy,  and  an  approxima- 
tion of  his  principles  to  their  own  free  trade,  and 
low  wages  doctrines,  they  should  be  well  pleased 
and  not  complain.  His  friends,  however,  fully  un- 
derstand and  cannot  be  led  to  mistrust  him.  They 
are  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  treasury, 
with  a public  debt  which  must  be  provided  lor,  and 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  states  and 
the  people,  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs,  a tariff 
which  shall  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  an  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  governmeut  and  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  will,  with  proper  dis- 
crimination, afford  ample  protection  to  American 
industry.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted — all  that  is  need- 
ed; and  call  it  incidental  or  positive,  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer;  all  they 


want  is  the  substance , protection,  let  that  be  called  by 
whatsoever  name  others  may  choose  to  give  it. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

THE  RICHMOND  ENQUIRER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says;  We  did  oureolem- 
porary  of  the  Enquirer  injustice  in  supposing  it  had 
no  intention  of  ever  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  ta- 
riff resolution  adopted  by  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  friends  at 
Syracuse.  The  recent  number  of  the  Enquirer  ta- 
king positiqn  on  this  matter,  escaped  our  observation 
(we  presume  itdid  not  reach  our  officejand  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  comments  of  the  Whig,  and  to  the  Pe- 
tersburg Republican  for  a knowledge  of  what  it  said. 
Though  vve  cannot  help  thinking  the  Enquirer  signal- 
ly failed  in  its  duty,  in  so  long  keeping  sMence  on  the 
scandalous  abandonment  of  principle  avowed  by  the 
Syracuse  convention,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  too 
has  not  gone  over  to  the  enemy  on  this  vital  question. 
Alluding  to  the  position  of  the  Enquirer  Ihe  Republi- 
can says: 

There  are  some  persons  so  wedded  to  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  or  rather  so  completely  enslaved  by 
it,  that  when  we  first  took  ground  against  the  “Sy- 
racuse convention,”  they  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  our  views,  although  they 
could  give  no  other  reason  for  their  opinion,  than  the 
refusal  of  the  Enquher  to  coincide  in  them.  We  do 
not  ourselves,  by  any  means  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  this  print,  but  as  our  object  is  to  keep  the  pro- 
per principles  of  the  party  always  in  view,  and 
where  our  humble  influence  cannot  be  felt,  to  call 
for  aid  upon  others  who  may  be  more  powerful,  we 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  attention  of  such  of  our  reader* 
as  have  no  opinions  save  the  opinions  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  to  the  following  remarks  from  that 
paper.  They  have  come  rather  late,  it  is  true,  but 
we  have  heard  it  said,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  do 
good: 

“But  it  is  a subject  of  great  regret,  that  the  Syra- 
cuse convention  has  invested  the  tariff  with  the  char- 
acter of  a protective  system.  To  this  doctrine,  we 
of  the  south  never  can  assent — and,  we  tell  its  authors 
in  New  York,  again  and  again,  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  yield  a single  iota  to  their  viems  nor  to  treat  the 
tariff,  but  as  a revenue  measure — discriminating  with 
no  other  motive,  than  because  it  is  the  best  for  rev- 
enue If  this  rate  should  have  (not  an  incidental,) 
hut  as  Governor  Sevier  more  happily  called  it,  the 
accidental  effect  of  encouraging  domestic  manufac- 
tures, why  so  be  it,  but  not  otherwise.  We  shall 
re-publish  at  a very  early  day  the  celebrated  report 
of  the  Free  Trade  convention  formerly  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  seems  to  have  been  teaz- 
ed  with  continual  calls  by  the  public  press  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  letter,  in  which  he  denounces  the  tariff 
of  last  session. 

Growing  impatient  at  their  frequency,  the  editor 
has  searched  up  the  letter,  and  accompanies  the  pub- 
lication with  the  following  remarks: 

the  letter! 

Calls  are  multiplying  upon  us,  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter,  to  which  we  have 
again  recently  alluded.  Since  our  last  paper,  we 
have  been  invoked  by  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer, 
the  Norfolk  Herald,  the  Washington  Spectator,  the 
Fredericksburg  Arena,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  in  rain,  that 
we  tell  these  and  other  editors,  that  we  have  long 
since  published  the  substance  of  the  letter — that  we 
have  even  published  the  gist  of  it,  verbatim  et  litera- 
tim— that  it  excited  almost  as  great  an  interest  seve- 
ral months  ago,  as  it  does  now — that  the  whigs  of  the 
state  of  New  York  attempted  to  make  capital  of  it 
in  their  election  for  members  of  congress— and  that 
it  formed  a distinct  feature  in  one  of  .the  whig  circu- 
lar addresses  which  was  issued  from  the  head  quar- 
ters in  the  city  of  N.  York.  Nothing  will  satisfy  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  public  press,  but  the  letter  itself. 
One  portion  of  the  press  demands  it,  from  an  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  gone  too  far  against  the 
tariff";  another  portion  desires  to  have  it,  under  the 
hope  that  he  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Both  sides 
;are  threatening  to  draw  unfavorable  inferences 
from  our  silence — and  both  sides  are  hoping  to  make 
capital  against  the  Little  Magician.  Some  of  the 
editors  are  beginning  to  suspect  there  is  no  such 
letter  in  existence — and  others  are  insinuating  a 
charge  of  forgery  against  ourselves.  They  cry  out 
for  “The  Le/.er — the  Letter” — with  almost  as  much 
fury,  as  Othello  demanded  the  handkerchief  of  poor 
Desdemona. 

“The  handkerchief, 

There’s  magic  in  the  web  of  it.’’ 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  better  off  than  was  the 
suspected  wife.  The  handkerchief  was  stolen  from 
her  by  the  machinations  of  lago — but  the  letter  is 
now  before  us. 

We  have  had  amusemement  enough  out  of  the 
matter.  We  have  sufficiently  tantalized  the  curiosi- 
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ty  of  the  pack — and  the  letter  itself  must  at  last  see 
the  light.  We  are  sorry,  that  it  is  so  laconic,  how- 
ever significant  it  may  be.  It  goes  the  whole  against 
the  present  tariff  law.  It  is  literally  multum  in 
parvo — but  the  clamorous  yelpers,  from  the  National 
Intelligencer  down  to  the  lowest  tray  of  the  whig 
pack,  have  forgotten  the  extract  we  have  long  since 
made  from  it — and  that  extract  is  really  the  whole 
gist  of  “the  letter!  the  letter!”  The  Baltimore  Ame- 
rican is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  whig  press,  which 
has  had  “circumspection”  enough  to  recollect  the 
circumstance — for,  on  Tuesday  last,  it  quoted  the 
sentence  in  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  language  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  this  letter,  as 
quoted  by  the  Enquirer,  runs  in  these  words:  “I  have 
at  no  time  or  any  where  hesitated  to  express  my  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  the  tariff  of  the  last  session,  as 
well  in  respect  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed, as  to  its  details.’  With  this  spirit,  says  the  En- 
quirer, we  hope  the  next  congress  will  assemble  and 
act.” 

The  quotation  from  the  original  letter  is  literally 
correct — saving  only  that  the  word  “act”  has  some 
how  or  other  dropt  out  in  the  process  of  republica- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  publish  “the  letter,”  (“that  letter,” 
as  some  of  the  editors  have  more  emphatically  cal- 
led it) — but  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not  originally 
addressed  to  ourselves — but  “sent  to  us  by  a friend, 
and  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.”  If  we 
“take  the  responsibility”  of  publishing  it,  without 
asking  the  consent  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  his  corres- 
pondent in  Virginia,  we  hope  they  will  excuse  us.— 
But,  because  we  have  not  obtained,  nor  even  asked 
the  permission  of  our  correspondent,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  suppress  his  name.  Yet  in  every  other  re- 
spect, we  give  the  document  precisely,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  and  figures:  « 

“Albany,  Feb.  28,  1843. 

“My  Dear  Sir: — I thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
friendly  letter.  I have  at  no  time,  nor  any  where 
hesitated  to  express  my  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  tariff  act  of  the  last  session,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  to  its  de- 
tails. In  good  time  you  will  have  my  views  in  re- 
spect to  that  and  other  subjects  before  the  public. — 
In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  Jo  be, 

“Very  sincerely, 

“Your  friend  and  ob't.  servant, 

“M.  VAN  BUREN.” 

The  reply  to  the  Indiana  committee  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  paper  to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  refers — 
and  as  we  said  at  the  time  we  published  that  reply, 
this  letter,  short  but  significant  as  it  is,  sheds  a clear 
light  upon  the  doctrines  of  that. 

We  seize  this  opportunity  of  laying  also  another 
letter  before  our  readers,  which  w'e  have  never  yet 
published.  We  mean  Mr.  Calholn’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Nicholas,  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  duties  on  sugar. — 
This  letter  was  published  by  various  presses  several 
months  ago — and  one  of  our  correspondents  was  then 
desirous  of  offering  some  comments  upon  it — but  it 
is  now  called  up  by  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
Calhoun,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  “Spec- 
tator” and  some  other  presses,  and  was  addressed  to 
a gentleman  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina: 

“Fort  Hill,  Sept.  24,  1843. 

“Dear  Sir:  You  are  right  in  reference  to  my  opi- 
nions of  the  tariff.  I deny  the  right  of  imposing  any 
duties,  but  for  revenue,  or  to  make  any  discrimina- 
tion, but  on  revenue  principles.  I,  also,  deny  the 
right  of  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  constitutional 
and  economical  objects  of  the  government. 

“I  have  recently  expressed  the  same  opinion  in 
an  answer  to  a letter  from  Louisiana,  that  I see  has 
been  published.  You  will  find  them  fully  and  strong- 
ly expressed  in  my  speeches,  of  which  a volume  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  Harpers  in  N.  York. 
“With  great  respect,  I am,  Sic.,  Sic., 

“J.  C.  CALHOUN.” 

We  presume,  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  above, 
is  the  one  found  on  page  294,  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Register. 

[The  Baltimore  Patriot,  makes  a passing  hit  at  the 
Enquirer  for  publishing  the  above  letter  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  for  the  N.  York 
election.] 

##*### 

The  Democratic  Review  for  November  has  an  arti- 
cle entitled  Issue  at  Stake,  in  which  the  following  re- 
marks occur  in  reference  to  the  next  presidential 
election: 

“For  ourselves  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  are  this  fall  in  a moral  condition,  as 
a party,  entirely  unfit  for  the  formidable  encounter 
now  so  nigh  at  hand.  We  are,  comparatively,  as  the 
crew  of  the  Chesapeake  when  she  went  into  her  ill. 
starred  action  with  the  Shannon; — let  us  not  disre- 
gard tiie  warning  of  the  example.  The  fatal  influ- 
ence of  the  dissensions  now  distracting  us — dissen- 


sions about  men  and  not  about  measures — about  per- 
sons and  not  about  principles — is  written  in  charac- 
ters unequivocal  enough  on  the  records  of  too  many 
of  the  elections  of  the  season.  If  these  are  not  har- 
monized, and  that  thoroughly  and  soon — we  may  as 
well  spare  ourselves  from  the  outset  that  fruitless 
struggle  which  will  not  have  even  hope  to  cheer  it, 
and  resign  ourselves  at  once  to  that  inevitable  cup, 
of  the  mortification  and  grief  of  defeat,  in  whose 
bitter  draught  the  worst  ingredient  will  be  the 
thought  that  it  is  by  our  own  hands  it  was  drugged.” 

The  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  withdrawing  from  the 
quarrel  of  which  he  says  he  is  so  sick,  is  making 
the  first  practical  advance,  in  his  proposed  bargain 
with  the  Calhoun  presses,  by  letting  them  alone; 
and  taking  up  the  cudgel  in  good  earnest  against 
the  candidate  for  presidency,  upon  whom  he  sees  the 
whig  party,  with  unanimity,  agree. 

In  continuation  of  the  above  article,  be  says: 

“But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  letters  on  the 
tariff.  “That  letter”  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  to  Dr. 
Bronson  of  Lagrange,  Georgia,  is  the  most  memo- 
rable document  of  the  times.  Mr.  Clay  will  rue  it 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
for  his  fame.  His  friends  had  cried  him  up  for  the 
possession  of  great  moral  courage.  No  man  was 
said  to  be  superior  in  frankness  and  in  boldness. 
Why,  if  you  had  believed  them,  you  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  not  have  won  the  highest 
office  in  the  world  by  any  thing  like  a trick  or  a de- 
ception. He  would  not  even  ‘flatter  Neptune  for 
his  trident.”  But  here  comes  in  this  trimming  let- 
tet  to  stultify  the  history  of  past  times,  and  to  gull 
the  good  people  of  Georgia  in  their  pending  elec- 
tion. We  had  been  promised,  too,  a fair  field,  and 
an  open  fight.  None  of  the  non-committalisms  of 
.1840 — none  of  the  equivocations  and  mummeries 
were  to  be  repeated  in  1844 — when,  lo!  here  comes 
the  very  champion  of  the  party,  and  the  father  of  the 
American  system,  and  the  advocate  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  since  the  year  ’16 — here  he  comes  with 
a letter,  misstating  the  principles  which  he  has  held, 
and  misrepresenting  his  own  course  upon  the  memo- 
rable act  of ’28.  He  tells  us  boldly,  that  there  is 
“no  danger  of  a high  tariff  being  ever  established  — 
that  of  1828,  was  eminently  deserving  that  denomi- 
nation— that  he  was  not  in  congress  when  it  passed, 
and  did  not  vote  for  it;  but,  that  after  hi3  return  in 
1831,  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  modification  and  re 
ducticn  of  the  rates  of  duly  contained  in  the  act  of 
1828 — that  the  act  of  1832, greatly  reduced  and  mo- 
dified them,"  iSfc.  Sfc. 

Now,  what  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  devolopements  of  the  incidents, 
touching  this  act  of  1832?  The  Globe  is  literally 
riddling  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  showing 
them  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  ingenuousness  and  of 
truth.  It  is  showing,  from  the  recorded  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that  whilst 
from  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  public  debt  under 
General  Jackson,  and  the  super  abundance  of  the 
public  revenue,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendation of  the  president,  to  reduce  the  tariff", 
Mr.  Clay  struggled  to  prevent  the  slightest  abate- 
ment in  the  protective  duties,  (of  the  act  of  ’28,)  and 
that  he  chalked  out  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue, 
in  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  in 
competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  with- 
in the  United  Stales,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  duties  upon  wines  and  silk,  and  that  those 
ought  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  committee  on  fi- 
nance be  instructed  to  report  a bill  accordingly.” 

The  Globe  shows,  from  Mr.  Clay’s  own  speeches 
and  votes,  that  “Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to  the  slight- 
est reduction  of  the  high  tariff"  of  1828,  upon  any 
articles  on  which  duties  were  laid  for  protection.” 
He  opposed  even  the  proposition  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  “to  make  a gradual  but  prospective  re- 
duction of  the  duties,  on  the  protected  class” — Mr. 
Clay  declaring,  that  “the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
destroy  the  protective  system  by  a slow  but  certain 
poison.”  It  shows,  that  Mr.  Clay  struggled  against 
reduction — opposed  the  bill  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives softening  down  the  protective  features 
of  the  act  of  ’28 — until  the  two  houses  got  by  the 
ears.  Then,  it  was  submitied  to  a committee  of  con- 
ference— It  shows,  that  Mr.  Clay  resisted  it  even  then, 
and  got  into  a quarrel  with  Messrs.  Wilkins  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  Mangum  of  North  Carolina  about  it — and 
that  no  man  was  more  opposed  to  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  act  of  ’32 — and  that  the  contro- 
versy was  prolonged  from  January  to  July  of  that 
year.  But  we  shall  lay  all  this  evidence  before  our 
readers  (commencing  this  morning  with  the  opening 
No.  from  the  Globe) — and  we  shall  then  submit  to 
the  panel  of  the  country,  what  verdict  they  are  to 
pass  upon  Mr.  Clay  and  his  LaGrango  letter.” 
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THE  TITLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
ITS  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BY  PETER  A.  BROWN,  L.  L.  D.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Decel  amor  patria." 

The  subject  of  the  present  essay  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  American,  native  or  naturalis- 
ed) who  retains  within  his  breast  one  spark  of  na- 
tional feeling,  or  one  remaining  aspiration  for  the 
glory  or  welfare  of  this  republic.  Our  best  hopes 
of  present  public  prosperity,  and  our  most  devout 
expectations  of  future  public  renown,  are  intimate- 
ly connected  with  one  word — “Oregon;”  and  the 
American  citizen  who  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  momentous  natiosal 
questions  connected  with  that  territory,  must  be 
either  too  supine  to  be  a good  or  valuable  member 
of  this  community,  or  too  subservient  to  the  inordi- 
nate ambition  and  avarice  of  a rival  nation,  who 
would  rob  ourchildren  of  a noble  inheritance  For 
the  present  exposilion  and  discussion  is,  therefore, 
claimed  a degree  of  attention  much  greater  than  its 
author  has  a right,  personally,  to  expect,  but  which 
cannot  exceed  that  which  the  subject  imperiously 
demands.  As  there  is  much  to  say,  no  further  time 
will  be  expended  in  prefatory  remarks,  but  an  im- 
mediate entry  upon  the  discussion  will  be  made. 

Has  the  United  States  title  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Oregon  territory? 

According  to  established  maxims  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  there  are  three  methods  in  which  a nation 
may  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  a country.  1st.  By 
discovery.  2d.  By  cession  of  the  rightful  owner. 
3d.  By  conquest. 

A brief  explanation  of  the  first  title  maybe  use- 
ful. Under  this  title  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  vast 
regions  of  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  was  originally  acquired,  and 
under  this  title  is  it  now  held,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately. Upon  the  justice  of  a Christian  people  in- 
vading the  territories  of  barbarous  nations,  and 
thrusting  them  from  the  soil  upon  which  the  great 
God  of  the  universe  ha3  planted  them,  not  one  word 
-will  be  said — notone  word  can  be  said,  except  that 
it  appears  to  be  a law  of  nature,  that  civiliied  man 
shall  gradually  succeed  to  the  uncivilized.  It  is  too 
late  to  discuss  the  question  between  the  European 
and  the  Indian  with  views  of  retribution,  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  neither  England,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Holland,  Sweden,  nor  Denmark,  can  object 
to  the  sovereignty  thus  acquired,  since  they  have  all 
severally,  more  or  less,  participated  in  the  practice 
and  enjoyed  the  profits. 

To  her  possessions  in  Canada,  England  can  pro- 
duce no  better  title  than  her  first  discovery,  and  that 
of  the  French,  under  whom  she  claims.  To  the 
immense  regions  in  South  America,  Spain  never" 
had  any  other  title.  Portugal  holds  the  Brazils  by 
the  same  tenure.  With  what  justice  then  could  it 
be  required  of  the  United  States  to  produce  any 
other  title  than  her  own  prior  discovery  and  those  of 
the  nations  under  whom  she  claims!  No  other  till* 
ever  did  exist  in  them,  nor  ever  can  be  shown. 

But  what  is  meant  by  “ prior  discovery ?”  Is  it  a 
mere  view  of  the  land  from  a distance?  Is  it  the 
first  sight,  followed  up  by  a landing  upon  the  soil? 
Is  it  the  first  sight  of  it,  landing  upon  the  soil  and 
taking  formal  possession?  Or  is  it  the  first  sight  of 
the  land,  followed  up  by  landing  and  taking  posses- 
sion, and  subsequent  settlement  of  the  same,  within 
a reasonable  time,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case?  . * 

It  is  proposed  to  show,  and  will  be  shown,  that  the 
nation  with  whom  we  are  at  present  contending  for 
the  right  of  sovereignty  to  Oregon  territory,  has,  at 
different  times,  claimed  and  maintained  sovereignty 
under  every  one  of  these  definitions  of  prior  discove- 
ry— and  that  the  United  States  can  show  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Oregon  territory  under  them  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
In  1792,  Capt.  Davis,  who  had  been  sent  out  with 
Cavendish,  in  his  first  voyage,  was  driven  by  storm 
towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  he  acciden- 
tally saw  some  of  these  islands  from  the  deck  of  his 
ship.  He  left  them,  without  observation,  or  even 
giving  them  a name. 

In  1593 — 4,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  saw  one  of 
these  islands,  took  it  for  the  main,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  “Hawkins’s  Maiden  Land."  The  account 
taken  from  history,  of  this  discovery,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  being  bound  for  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  was  driven  by  a cross  wind  on 
so;ne  part  of  the  continent,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Hawkins’s  Maiden  Land.  A promontory  shoot- 
ing out  into  the  sea,  with  three  points,  he  called 
Point  Trementain,  and  a pleasant  Isle  not  far  dis- 
tant he  called  Fair  Island.” — [Heylyn's  Geography, 
published  in  London  in  1674. 
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In  1598-9,  Sebald  de  West,  a Dutch  navigator, 
came  to  the  same  islands,  and  supposing  himself  to 
bo  the  first  discoverer,  called  them  “Sebald’s  Is- 
lands.” England  heard  no  more  of  them  for  a cen- 
tury, and  their  existence  was  even  called  in  question. 

In  the  reign  of  William,  one  Strong,  an  English- 
man, is  said  to  have  found  them  out  again,  and  he 
called  them  “Falkland’s  Islands.” 

No  more  was  heard  or  thought  of  them  in  Eng- 
land, until  after  the  treaty  of  1763. 

In  1764,  Capt.  Byron,  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 
descried  Falkland  Islands,  entered  the  harbor,  land- 
ed in  one,  and  took  possession  of  the  port  and  sur- 
rounding islands  in  the  nameof  George  III.  He  called 
the  Haven,  “Port  Egmont.”  lie  made  no  settlement. 

In  1766.  the  king  of  Spain  sent  troops  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  another  of  these  islands,  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  settled  it , and  called  it  “Solidade.” 

In  the  same  year,  Capt.  McBride  established  a 
garrison  at  Fort  Egmont. 

It  did  not  appear  that  either  of  these  persons 
knew  of  the  movement  of  the  other,  before  the  year 
1769.  In  that  year  a dispute  arose  between  the  two 
nations  as  to  the  sovereignty,  which  England  claimed 
in  right  of  prior  discovery.  Now  this  claim  of  Great 
Britain  was  founded  upon  a discovery  of  the  boldest 
and  most  naked  character.  Their  captains  saw 
some  of  the  islands  from  the  decks  of  their  respec- 
tive ships.  They  neither  landed  nor  made  any  de- 
monstrations of  an  intention  of  taking  possession; 
nor  for  one  hundred  and  seven-four  years  was  it  fol- 
lowed up  by  any  attempt  to  make  a settlement;  yet 
Great  Britain  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  her  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  whole  of  the  islands,  and  Spain  was 
obliged  to  comply. 

It  is  requested  that  this  case  will  be  borne  in 
mind  until  we  come  to  examine  the  case  of  Nootka 
Sound,  when  Great  Britain  changed  her  ground,  in- 
sisting upon  rights  of  occupancy  of  recent  date,  in 
opposition  to  the  prior  discovery  of  Spain,  of  a much 
more  perfect  kind  than  this  of  England  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

Let  ns  now  examine  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  of  so- 
vereignty over  her  former  North  American  Colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States. 

In  1492.  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies. 

In  1497,  Giovanni  Cabato,  a Venetian,  (anglice 
John  Cabot.)  in  the  employ  of  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land. discovered  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  what  has  since  been  call- 
ed “Virginia.”  King  Henry  was  informed  of  these 
discoveries,  but  made  no  settlement,  nor  any  motion 
towards  one.  Henry  VII.  died,  and  Henry  VIII 
came  to  the  throne.  Through  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
though  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies, 
(which,  says  the  English  historian,  Bissett,  had  been 
“seized”  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards,)  no  attempt 
■was  made  by  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  New  World. 
Henry  VIII . died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
VI.;  through  his  short  reign  no  settlement  was  made 
upon  the  North  American  continent  by  a single  Bri- 
tish subject.  To  Edward  succeeded  Mary,  in  1553‘ 
and  to  Mary,  in  1558,  Elizabeth.  In  1583,  eighty- 
six  years  alter  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  the  first 
British  charter  of  colonization  was  signed  by  the 
Virgin  Queen,  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Under 
his  authority  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton,  both  of  which  ended 
disastrously.  Very  soon  afterwards  a similar  patent 
was  granted  to  Ilaleigh,  to  settle  the  southern  part  of 
North  America.  Upon  his  return  thence,  he  report- 
ed that  he  found  a beautiful  country,  which  he  had 
called  “Virginia.”  The  first  colony  was  afterward 
landed  in  '1507;  but  their  affairs  were  so  badly  con- 
ducted that,  to  avoid  famine,  they  abandoned  the 
country  and  returned  to  England  again. 

Raleigh  made  a second  attempt  at  settlement,  but 
■with  no  better  success.  To  Elizabeth  succeeded 
James.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  one  Hackly! 
published  a very  interesting  volume  of  voyages  and 
discoveries — an 'excitement  was  thereby  created, 
and  in  consequence,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  in 
which  Gosnold  reached  Massachusetts  Bay.  They 
thence  coasted  to  the  south,  landed  and  traded  with 
the  Indians,  but  made  no  settlement,  and  returned 
to  England.  King  James  then  divided  the  disco- 
vered land  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  lie  call- 
ed “Virginia,”  and  the  other  “New  England.”  A 
London  company,  with  Hacxlyt  at  their  head,  re- 
ceived a grant  of  the  former,  and  the  Plymouth 
I Company  of  the  latter.  Massachusetts  was  settled 
in  1620;  Connecticut  in  1633,  or  4;  Maryland  in 
1634;  Rhode  Island  in  1635;  Maine  in  1635;  New 
ji  Hampshire  in  1637;  North  Carolina  in  1663;  South 
: Carolina  in  1670;  and  Pennsylvania  in  1681. 

Notwithstanding  these  tardy  movements  of  the 
British  in  settling  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Allan- 
tie  Ocean,  that  nation  pertinaciously  insisted  upon 
their  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  territory  by  vir- 


tue of  prior  discovery;  and  when  the  Dutch,  who 
made  the  first  settlement  of  New  York,  claimed  that 
colony,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  away  by  the 
British  in  1614.  And  when  they  (the  Dutch)  re- 
turned again  the  next  year,  re-settled  and  fortified 
themselves,  they  were  regarded  as  trespassers.  And 
after  the  death  of  James,  King  Charles  the  II.,  in 
1664,  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a 
large  tract  of  country,  including  New  York  and  N. 
Jersey,  and  a large  force  under  Colonel  Nichols  was 
sent  out  to  put  him  in  possession.  They  arrived  in 
the  harbor,  summoned  the  province  to  surrender, 
and  uport  their  refusing  to  comply,  the  British  took 
forcible  possession  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.* 

Here  we  find  the  English  government  insisting 
upon  the  prior  right  of  discovery , after  a delay  of  set- 
tlement of  123  years,  against  those  who  had  settled  in 
the  intermediate  time. 

So  the  first  settlers  of  the  Delaware  were  the 
Swedes  and  Finns.  In  the  year  1627,  they  made  a 
permanent  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
river,  under  the  auspices  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
reigning  prince  of  Denmark.  Their  title  was,  how- 
ever. disputed  by  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 

1 In  the  year  1655,  they  were  attacked  by  the  former, 
and  the  latter  having  prevailed,  the  Swedes  were 
obliged  to  come  under  the  sovereignty  of  G.  Britain. 

Having  shown  how  scrupulously  Great  Britain 
has  insisted  upon  the  right  of  prior  discovery  where 
her  title  was  concerned,  let  us  next  inquire  how  far 
she  has  regarded  this  right  when  it  effected  the  title 
of  others. 

Oregon  territory  lies  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America,  between  latitudes  42  deg.  and  54 
deg.  40  min.  As  early  as  1513,  Bartolome  Ferrelo, 
a Spaniard,  pushed  his  discoveries  as  far  North  as 
43  deg.  and  landed  at  a place  since  called  “Cape 
Blanco.” 

In  1592,  Juan  de  Fuea,  a Spaniard,  discovered  a 
strait  in  lat.  49  deg.  to  51  deg.  which  Vancouver,  in 
1792,  called  the  “Straits  of  Fuca,”  in  honor  of  the 
first  discoverer.  He  (De  Fuca)  stay ed  there  twen- 
ty days,  trading  with. the  natives. 

In  1603,  Agulier,  in  the  Spanish  employ,  discover- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  river  Umpqua,  in  latitude  44  deg. 

In  1774,  Perez  and  Martinez,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  discovered  a sound  between  lat.  49  deg.  and  50 
deg.  (since  called  “Nootka  Sound,”)  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  “Port  San  Lorenzo.”  This  was 
the  first  visit  that  had  ever  been  made  to  that  place 
by  an  European.  The  Spaniards  remained  there 
some  time,  trading  with  the  natives. 

[n  1775,  the  Spaniards  discovered,  in  latitude  46 
deg.  a promontory,  which  was  called  “San  Roque,” 
since  known  as  “Cape  Disappointment.”  Also,  a 
bay,  in  lat.  57  deg.  of  which  they  took  possession, 
and  called  it  “Port  Remedios.” 

Other  parts  of  this  coast  were  discovered  ly  the  Spa- 
niards, upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  d well. 

The  foregoing  formed  the  title  of  Spain  to  Ore- 
gon Territory,  in  right  of  prior  discovery;  and  it  was 
ample.  To  this  title  of  Spain,  the  United  States 
succeeded,  by  the  treaty  of  22J  February,  1819;  re- 
cognized and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 
of  12th  January,  1828. 

We  must  now  take  some  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  government,  in  regard  to  a part 
of  Oregon  territory. 

One  of  the  claims  of  England  to  Oregon  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  1577,  and  by  him  called  “New 
Albion.”  All  the  particulars  of  this  pretended  dis- 
covery will  be  found  in  Heylyn’s  Geography,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1674,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  New  Albion  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Cali- 
fornia, a part  of  the  main  land,  on  the  western  coast 
of  NorLh  America,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Ferdinand  Cortes,  in  the  employ  of  Spain,  in  1534, 
forty-three  years  before  Drake  made  his  appear- 
ance in  those  seas.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
English  officer  laid  claim  to  the  discovery,  was  an 
ignorant  belief  that  it  was  an  island,  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  main  land  by  a part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  lie  called  “Mare  Vermiglio.”  If 
Drake,  instead  of  going  through  a ridiculous  cere- 
mony, which  he  exultingly  describes,  of  taking  a 
formal  surrender  to  England  of  the  Indian  crown 
from  some  ignorant  natives,  whose  language  he  did 
not  understand,  and  of  sticking  up  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  upon  a territory  which  ever  iiad  been  and 
ever  has  been  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  Span- 
iards, had  taken  ordinary  pains  to  understand  the 
country,  he  would  have  found  that  his  “New  Al- 
bion” was  no  island  at  all— that  his  northern  point  of 
this  island  was  none  other  than  the  continental  Cape 
Klanco  of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  situate  in  Cal- 
fornia,  and  that  his  new  Mare  Vermiglio  was  only 
the  “Gulf  of  California,”  which,  at  its  head,  in  lat. 

sLi  1674,  a formal  cession  of  ihe  whole  territory  was 
Sadc  by  Holland  to  Great  Britain. 


33  deg.  receives  the  Colorado,  and  not  a strait  o 
the  sea,  extending  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  toiat. 

38  deg.  as  ho  supposed.  I have  in  my  possession  a 
a map,  published  in  London  in  1606,  eighty-nine 
years  after  this  pretended  discovery  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  wherein  all  the  land  on  this  coast,  north  of 
latitude  42  deg.  is  marked  as  “ Terra  Borealis  incog- 
nita,'" which  map  never  could  have  been  published 
in  England  at  that  time,  if  Sir  F.  Drake  had  pre- 
viously discovered  Oregon  territory.  Is  it  not  ridi- 
culous for  England  to  lay  claim  to  Oregon  under 
such  a discovery,  when  they  are  obliged  to  admit, 
from  Drake’s  own  confessions,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  coast  beyond  lat.  38  deg.  and  Oregon  territo- 
ry commences  at  42  deg. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  examine  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Cooke,  under  which  Great  Britain  claims 
Oregon.  In  1776,  two  years  after  the  Spaniards  had 
discovered  Nootka  Sound,  and  after  the  news  of  this 
discovery  had  actually  reached  Ei  gland,  Captain 
Cooke  was  sent  to  discover  a Northwest  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  positive 
instructions  not  to  lose  time  in  search  of  new  lands, 
nor  to  stop  at  any  fallen  in  with,  except  to  wood  and 
water,  until  he  had  reached  latitude  65  degrees;  and 
not  to  take  possession  of  any  countries  already  dis- 
covered or  visited  by  any  European  power.  Pie 
“ touched ” (says  an  English  historian,  Bissett,)  at 
Nootka  Sound.  He  did  not,  at  the  time,  pretend  to 
be  the  discoverer;  he  was  aware  of  the  prior  discovery 
of  Perez  and  Martinez,  and  found  amung  the  natives 
articles  of  European  manufacture.  This  place  might 
never  have  been  again  visited  by  an  Englishman,  but 
for  an  accidental  circumstance.  Some  of  Cooke’s 
crew  purchased  some  furs  of  the  natives,  which  were 
sold  to  some  advantage  in  China.  Captain  King, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Cooke’s  voyage,  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  and  recommended  it  to  his  coun- 
ffymcn  as  a lucrative,  trade.  In  consequence,  John 
McPherson,  Governor  General  of  India,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  the  British  Cabinet,  fitted  out 
two  small  vessels,  and  sent  a few  adventurers  to 
Nootka  Sound  in  1783.  In  1789,  about  seventy  Chi- 
nese were  transported  thither.  Mears,  wtio  had  the 
command,  built  a house  and  fortified  it.  In  1789, 
Martinez,  a Spanish  captain,  discovered  these  intru- 
ders, took  possession  of  their  building  and  ship,  sent 
the  crews  io  a Spanish  port,  took  down  the  English 
colors  and  raised  the  Spanish  in  their  place.  From 
the  English  account  of  this  transaction,  as  recorded 
in  Bissejl’s  continuation  of  Hume’s  History  of  Eng- 
gland,  1 vol.  page  264,  the  following  inference  may 
fairly  be  drawn: 

1st.  That  no  prior  or  conflicting  discovery  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  ever 
made  by  Drake  or  Cooke,  or  any  other  Englishman: 
for,  1st,  the  Spanish  nation  (says  this  English  histo- 
rian) claimed  exclusive  sovereignly,  navigation,  and 
commerce  in  those  territories,  coasts,  and  seas.  This 
claim  was  made,  in  London,  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, under  a full  conviction  of  the  right  of  his  na- 
tion. The  Brilish  King,  George  111.  immediately 
demanded — what?  Restoration  to  him  of  the  invaded 
territory,  his  sovereignty  of  which  had  made  indis- 
putable by  prior  discovery?  Not  at  all.  He.  de- 
manded adequate  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  in- 
jured, and  for  the  insult  offered  the  nation  through 
the  subjects.  Now,  it  is  inquired  whether,  according 
to  the  rule  of  expressio  uni  us  est  cxclwio  atterim,  by 
the  enumerating  of  these  grievances,  George  111.  did 
not  admit  that  there  were  none  others  to  be  redressed, 
and  that  therefore,  the  British  had  no  title  lo  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oregon  Territory.’ 

But,  secondly,  the  king  complained  to  parliament; 
and  what  was  the  grievance  of  that  complaint? — 
“The  message  of  the  king  (says  this  English  histo- 
rian) stated  the  injury,  (i.  e.  the  injury. before  stated, 
for  had  there  been  any  new  one  it  would  have  been 
mentioned,)  the  insult,  the  satisfaction  demanded,  and 
the  reply.”  The  king,  then,  in  this  formal  paper, 
again  admitted  that  the  British  nation  had  no  title  lo  the 
sovereignty  of  Oregon.  Then  came  Mr.  Pitt’s  speech. 
Now,  if  the  king,  in  his  message,  had  omitted  to 
state  a fact  so  important  as  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
or  to  refer  to  an  event  so  striking  (had  it  occured  so 
recently)  as  their  prior  discovery  of  Nootka  Sound, 
which  would  have  been  a conclusive  answer  to  the 
exclusive  claim  of  the  Spaniards,  now  was  Ihe  time  to 
supply  that  deficiency,  and  Mr.  Pitt  ihe  fittest  person 
for  that  purpose.  But  lie  said  that  “the  British  sub- 
jects had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a traffic,  (not  the 
king  in  a right  of  sovereignty. ) He  asserted  that  Ins 
countrymen  had  a right  to  trade  (not  to  the  soil)  in 
places  to  which  no  country  could  claim  an  exclusive 
right  of  commerce  and  navigation  f (not  of  sovereign- 
ty ) Here,  then,  we  find  inis  acute  minister  admit- 
ting, tolls  viribus,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  title  to  the 
sovereignly  of  Oregon;  but,  admitting  ihe  title  to  the 
sovereignty  thereto  lo  be  in  Spain,  lie  set  up  a '■‘right 
of  trade  and  traffic ” in  his  countrymen. 
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Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Pilt,  and  agreed  with  him 
in  these  views.  Not  a member  of  either  house  of 
parliament  made  the  slightest  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary, and  an  address  corresponding  with  the  message, 
passed  without  a dissenting  voice.  From  these  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  inferred  that  the  British  parliament 
confessed  that  Spain  had  an  exclusive  title  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oregon. 

A million  of  pounds  sterling  were  voted  to  carry 
into  execution  warlike  preparations  to  support  this 
trade. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  minister  sent  Mr. 
Filzherbert  to  Madrid,  to  browbeat  the  Spaniards. — 
But  still  no  claim  of  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ore- 
gon was  asserted  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  exclusive  right  by  virtue  of  their  prior  disco- 
very. The  claim  of  a right  to  land  and  build  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  at  Noolka  Sound,  a part  of 
Oregon  Territory,  (unfounded,  as  we  shall  presently 
show  it  to  be,)  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  want  of 
a title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole.  If  they  had 
title  to  the  sovereignly  of  the  whole  territory,  why 
was  it  not  disclosed,  as  it  would  have  been  a sufficient 
warrant  for  occupying  a part?  No  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  the  consciousness  that  none  then  exist- 
ed; and  yet  England  has  the  effrontery  now  to  assert  a 
title  by  virtue  of  a discovery  prior  to  that  discussion, 
in  point  of  time. 

So  tlie  ground  upon  which  the  right  to  trade  was 
made,  viz:  one  which  admitted  the  exclusive  right 
of  sovereignty  in  Spain  to  Oregon,  is  proof  that  En- 
gland jl  that  period,  when  the  facts  were  all  fresh 
in  men’s  memories,  did  not  venture  upon  a claim  so 
unfounded,  but  which  they  now  set  forth.  But  no 
nation  or  individual  is  allowed  thus  to  ulow  hot  and 
cold,  (as  it  is  called,)  or  to  sot  up  contradictory 
claims.  From  all  which  it  plainly  appears  that 
Great  Britain  never  had  any  right  to  Oregon,  by 
dis  -overy  prior  to  that  of  Spain,  under  whom  we 
claim. 

But  thirdly,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1790,  the  Spanish 
government  published  a declaration  or  manifesto,  di - 
reeled  to  all  European  courts,  setting  forth  their  ex- 
clusive rights  of  sovereignty  to  Oregon  Territory, 
founded  upon  their  prior  discovery.  'This  manifesto 
was  never  contradicted  or  denied  by  Great  Britain, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  that  has  ever  been  known 
or  heard.  Hence  it  would  follow  that,  even  if  Eng- 
land had  a right  of  sovereignly  by  a discovery  prior 
to  those  of  the  Spaniards  above  cited  (which  is  not 
admitted,)  that  it  has  been  absolutely  and  irretrieva- 
bly abandoned  by  them,  (the  British)  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  United  States,  who  are  a bona  fide  pur- 
chaser of  Oregon.  When  a claim  to  anything  is 
publicly  made,  nature  prompts  those  who  have  con- 
flicting ones  to  make  them  known;  hence  silence  is 
construed  into  an  abandonment  of  right,  and  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  conflicting  claim  made  public;  and 
what  is  once  formally  abandoned  can  never  be  reviv- 
ed, especially  to  the  prejudice  of  a bona  fide  pur- 
chaser. Had  the  claims  of  England  and  Spain  been 
originally  equal,  the  law  of  nations,  in  deciding  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  would  prefer 
the  latter,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  laches,  to  the 
former,  who  have  been  guilty  of  laches.  So  then 
were  it  admitted  that  England  had  made  the  disco- 
very of  Oregon  prior  to  Spain,  (which  is  denied,)  yet 
inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  admitted  the  prior  dis 
covery  set  forth  by  Spain  in  their  manifesto,  and 
not  denied  at  the  time,  the  United  States,  as  assignee 
of  Spain,  may  now  claim  the  sovereignty  of  that 
territory  by  a more  perfect  title.  The  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  this  is  founded,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  denied. 

Having  thus  shown  that  Great  Britain  has  no  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Oregon  territory,  let  us  examine 
more  particularly  what  was  advanced  by  her  in  re- 
gard to  Nootka  Sound. 

The  British  government  might  have  had  a right  of 
sovereignty  to  Nootka  Sound,  in  particular,  without 
having  any  right  of  sovereignty  to  Oregon  Territory, 
in  genera);  but,  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  distinctly  stated,  inasmuch  as  that  partial 
right  of  sovereignty  would  have  been  an  answer  to 
the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  the  whole  territory  by 
Spain,  and  also,  that  right  of  partial  sovereignty 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  right  of  trade  and 
traffic  which  was  complained  of  being  invaded,  and 
which  would  therefore  have  been  merged  therein. — 
But  Mr.  Titl’s  complaints  are  of  the  “ships"  having 
been  taken,  not  the  “land.”  In  calling  in  question 
Spain’s  exclusive  claims,  he  denies  those  only  which 
relate  to  the  “ trade ,”  “claims  (says  Mr.  Pitt)  which 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  independent 
navigators  to  lands,  which,  being  b.fire  unappropriat- 
ed. tr.ey  should  make  Ihi  ir  own  by  occupancy  and  la- 
bor." 

The  “rights”  of  “independent  navigators.”  Who 
arc,  “independent  navigators?”  Neither  Mr.  Pitt 


nor  his  historian  has  condescended  to  inform  us. — I 
Of  what  are  they  independent?  Of  the  law  of  na- 
tions? If  that  was  the  minister’s  meaning,  the  idea 
might  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  recollect- 
ing the  claims  to  be  knighted,  of  his  countryman 
“Drake.”  “Independent”  (Johnson  says,)  is  “not 
supported  by  any  other”— “not  controlled,”  (South) 
— “not  relating  to  any  superior  power,”  (Bcnlly.) 
“Independent  navigators,”  must  then  be  those  ‘ gen- 
tlemen of  the  sea,”  who  roam  about  the  world  un- 
controlled, holding  themselves  responsible  to  no  su- 
perior power;  the  same  who,  Blackstone  tells  us, 
are  “ Hosles  humani  generis in  vulgar  language, 
“pirates."  We  had  a goodly  number  of  ihese  gen- 
tlemen hovering  about  our  seaboard  during  our  late, 
struggle  with  England.  But  it  seems  that  these  “in- 
dependent navigators”  have  “rights."  Indeed!  The 
law  teaches  that  there  is  no  right  without  a corres- 
ponding duty;  hence  those  who  acknowledge  no  du- 
ties can  claim  no  rights.  To  enjoy  rights  and  perform 
duties  implies  responsibilities,  (“dependence”)  hut  he 
who  is  “independent,”  (irresponsible,)  can  know 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  the  “right,’  of 
these  “independent  navigators”  is  to  lands!  How 
were  they  acquired?  By  prior. discovery?  No.  By 
cession?  No.  By  conquest?  No.  The  right  of  these 
independent  navigators  was  “to  land  they  could  make 
their  own  by  occupancy  and  labor."  “Occupancy  is  the 
taking  possession  of  those  things  which  before  be- 
longed to  nobody.”  (Blackstone.)  But  the  occu- 
pancy of  these  independent  navigators  was  “the 
seizing  upon  what  before  belonged  to  somebody.” — ■ 
“Quod  nullius  cst,  id  ratione  naturali  occupanti  concedi- 
tur ,”  (says  the  la  v of  nations;)  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible so  to  translate  this  maxim  as  to  justify  the 
Englishmen  who  trespassed  oil  the  soil  and  right  of 
sovereignty  which  the  Spaniards  had  gained  by  their 
prior  discovery  of  Oregon. 

No  such  subordinate  or  interlocutory  right  oftrade 
and  traffic  upon  ground  to  which  another  has  a right 
of  sovereignty  is  known  to  the  law.  It  the  land  be- 
fore belonged  to  nobody,  the  discovery  and  taking 
possession  conferred  the  right  of  sovereignty;  but  if 
they  previously  belonged  to  any  body,  the  entry  upon 
them  to  trade  or  traffic  was  tortious,  and  no  right  of 
any  kind  was  thereby  acquired. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  such  trespassers  at  Si!  im- 
proved by  any  labor  they  may  perform  upon  the 
lands,  as  Mr.  Pitt’s  language  would  seem  to  imply. 
On  the  contrary,  each  new  act  performed  on  the  soil 
is  a continuation  of  the  trespass,  and  is,  by  the  law, 
referred  back  to  the  tortious  entry,  so  that  these 
English  intruders  were  not  only  trespassers  ab  initio, 
but  ad  metas.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  Mr.  Pitt 
qualified  the  rights  of  these  independent  navigators 
to  lands  theretofore  unappropriated.  If  so,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  was  meant  by  “unappro- 
priated.” 

It  not  being  a legal  term,  its  meaning  must  be 
sought  for  in  ordinary  dictionaries.  To  “appropri- 
ate” is  to  “claim,”  (Milton;)  “to  consign  to  some 
use,”  (Hooker.)  Now,  the  Spaniards  had  claimed 
Nootka  Sound;  it  was  not,  therefore,  “unappropriat- 
ed.” They  had  also  assigned  it  to  some  use,  viz:  to 
the  use  of  themselves  and  their  countrymen.  If  Mr, 
Pitt  meant  by  it  being  “unappropriated,”  that  no 
settlement  had  been  made  thereon,  then  the  question 
recurs,  whether  a title  to  sovereignty,  by  virtue  of 
prior  discovery,  can  be  lost  by  any  delay  of  settle- 
ment, short  of  presumption  that  the  title  was  aban- 
doned. And  upon  this  question,  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  N.  York,  would  seem  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  present  discussion. 

When  Mr.  Filzherbert  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  the 
Spaniards  insisted  upon  their  right  to  Nootka  Sound, 
as  part  of  Oregon,  which  they  had  first  discovered 
and  taken  possession  of,  he  reiterated  the  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  “Whatever  is  common,  (said  this  am- 
bassador,) belongs  to  the  ‘first  occupier.’”  The 
Spaniards  answered,  that  was  once  common,  ceased 
to  be  so,  and  became  exclusive  property  by  prior  dis- 
covery and  taking  of  possession.  “Every  nation  (said 
the  ambassador,)  has  a right  to  appropriate  whatever 
it  can  acquire,  without  trespassing  upon  the  previous 
appropriations  of  others.”  Ergo,  the  British  had  a 
right  to  seize  upon  Nootka  Sound,  which  had  been 
previously  appropriated!  This  was  the  diplomatic 
logic!  It  is  marvellous  how  such  a conclusion  could 
ever  have  been  allowed;  but  the  English  historian, 
Bisset,  explains  it.  “This  language  (he  says,)  of 
British  justice  demanding  wiiat  British  power  could 
so  easily  enforce  from  any  aggressor  that  dared  to 
provoke  its  vengeance,  was,  (as  well  it  might  be) 
considered  haughty  and  menacing”  by  the  Spaniard*. 
But  Great  Britain  had  156  ships  of  the  line,  wiih 
j which  Spain  was  unable  to  contend;  and  France,  to 
w’hom  she  applied,  wa3  unable  to  afford  her  any  as- 
sistance. Thus  the  Spaniards,  were  defrauded  and 


robbed  of  their  rights.  “And  (says  the  historian) 
other  powers  were  taught  that  Britisii  subjects  (even 
when  acting  as  trespassers)  were  not  to  be  molested 
with  impunity.” 

From  all  which  it  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain 
never  had  any  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oregon,  by 
right  of  prior  discovery.  That  she  never  had  any 
! by  cession  from  the  Spaniards  will  he  equally  appa- 
rent to  any  unprejudiced  person  who  will  examine 
the  subject.  All  that  she  demanded  of  Spain  was  “a 
right  ol  traffic  and  trade;”  and  that  she  obtained  no 
more,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  words  of  the  cession 
itself,  (which  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully 
drawn,  with  the  view  of  excluding  therefrom  all 
subsequent  interference  that  a right  of  sovereignty 
was  therein  contained,)  but  also,  from  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  Mr.  Fox.  in  the  British  Parliament, 
when  this  treaty  of  cession  was  under  consideration, 
that  nothing  had  been  acquired,  and  the  congratulatory 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  “an  adequate 
reparation  iiad  been  provided  for  the  violence 
which  had  been  committed  at  Noolka,  and  the  se-. 
curily  to  his  majesty’s  subjects  of  the  exercise  of 
their  navigation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  which  were  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion." 

But,  fourthly.  The  United  States  has  a lille  to 
Oregon  Territory  by  virtue  of  her  own  discoveries 
and  settlement. 

It  is  a well  known  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
in  regard  to  discovery,  that  the  nation  who  discovers 
the  moutn  of  a river  is  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  to 
all  the  land  which  is  watered  by  such  rivers,  its  tri- 
butaries and  head  waters. 

In  1G33,  Mr.  De  La  Salle,  a Frenchman,  navigat- 
ed the  Mississippi  river  from  Canada  to  its  mouth. — 
In  virtue  whereof,  France  claimed  the  sovereignty 
to  Louisiana,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  49th  deg.  of  latitude.  And 
this  title  of  France  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Bri- 
tain m the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  1743,  anil  of  Versail- 
les, in  1763. 

In  1793,  Capt.  Gray,  of  the  American  ship  “Co- 
lumbia,” discovered  the  Columbia  river,  which  he 
named  after  his  ship.  lie  landed,  held  an  interview 
with  tlie  natives,  who  had  never  before  seen  a white 
man  or  a ship. 

In  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  ascended  the  Missouri,  passed  the 
Rocky  Mountains — up  to  that  time  unexplored  by 
a white  man — discovered  and  explored  the  head  wa- 
ters of  tiie  Columbia  River — and  followed  that  river 
down  to  its  mouth,  where  they  passed  the  winter  of 
1804-5. 

In  1808,  the  American  Missouri  Fur  Company  es- 
tablished several  trading  posts,  one  on  the  River 
Lewis,  a branch  of  the  Columbia. 

In  1811,  Astoria  was  founded,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  of  N. 
Vorlc. 

In  December,  1813,  Astoria  was  captured  by  the 
British  sloop  of  war,  Racoon,  Capt.  Blake. 

By  the  treaty  ol  Ghent  it  wasagreed  that  all  terri- 
tories, &e.  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  dur- 
ing the  war,  should  be  restored  without  delay. 

Astoria  was  restored  the  6th  Oct.  1818. 

By  virtue  of  the  above  mentioned  discovery,  set- 
tlement, and  restoration,  the  U.  States,  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  titles,  have  a right  to  the  sovereignty 
and  soil  of  Oregon  Territory. 

Great  Britain  pretends  to  say  that  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie, one  of  their  subjects,  discovered  a North 
Branch  of  the  Columbia  River  prior  to  our  discove- 
ries. But  Mr.  McKenzie  himself  has  said  that  his 
discovery  was  in  May,  1793,  whereas  that  of  Capt. 
Gray  was  in  1793;  and  if  any  impartial  person  will 
read  McKenzie’s  account,  he  will  be  convinced  that 
the  river  he  saw  was  not  a head  water  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. [See  report  of  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, made  to  27th  congress,  the  third  session,  No. 
31,  page  17.]  They  also  contend  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, astronomer,  of  the  North  West  Fur  Company, 
established  posts  among  the  Flatheads  and  Kootanie 
Tribes  of  Indians,  on  the  head  waters  or  main  branch 
of  the  Columbia,  in  the  same  and  subsequent  years 
as  the  discovery  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  But  when 
the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  examined,  it  turns  out 
that  Lewis  and  Clarke  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
after  exploring  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1804,  and  that  the  earliest  post  establish- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  was  in  the  spring  of  1806. — 
Great  Britain,  well  knowing  that  she  had  no  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Oregon,  proposed  to  the  United 
States  to  divide  the  territory  between  them,  making 
.the  Coin  .:bn  River  the  boundary;  they  (ihe  British) 
taking  the  country  north  and  west  of  that  line,  leav- 
ing the  Americans  the  other  side.  To  this  proposi- 
tion our  ministers  dissented.  The  true  mother  never 
consents  to  divide  the  child! 
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review  Winter  approaches  early.  There 
have  been'several  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  the  highlands 
are  already  white  as  far  south  as  Mason  & Dixon’s  line. 
Ice,  a fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  formed  at  N. 
York  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th  inst. 
The  price  o:  fuel  has  advanced  twenty-five  per  cent. — 
Notice  has  been  given  by  Pennsylvanian  canal  agents, 
that  they  will  cease  to  receive  goods  for  transportation 
alter  the  st  inst.  for  the  season.  The  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial of  the  1st  inst.  says,  “It  is  a beautiful  sight  this 
morning  to  see  some  forty  vessels  all  spreading  their 
snowy  sails  to  the  wind,  and  swiftly  speeding  over  the 
bright  glancing  waters  of  the  blue  Erie.’’ 

On  the  4th,  the  same  paper  says,  “The  weather  is  clear, 
the  wind  favorable,  and  some  50  vessels  have  departed 
for  westerns  ports,  since  midnight.” 

All  the  boats  clearing  for  Albany  carry  full  freights. 
We  give  the  export  of  principal  articles  shipped  from 
the  canal  office,  during  the  first  three  days  of  Novem- 


Ut;  I . 

Wheat.  Flour.  Beef.  Ashes.  Cheese. 

50,317  12,063  1,340  466  147,903 

The  Quebec  Mercury  says:  “This  unseasonable 
•weather  will  have  a serious  effect  upon  the  price  of  hay; 
and  the  poor  farmers,  we  fear,  will  have  to  kill  their  cat- 
tle long  ere  the  winter  will  have  run  its  course.  We  are 
informed  that  the  ice,  in  tite  bay  and  round  the  wharves 
at  port  St.  Francis,  is  now  as  thick  as  it  usually  is  a 
month  latter.” 

Other  papers  from  the  north  furnish  us  with  details  of 
disasters,  upon  the  lakes. 

Great  anxiety  is  evinced  on  the  line  of  transport  from 
the  lakes,  for  fear  that  the  half  million  barrels  of  flour 
e/i  route  may  be  embargoed  by  ice.  Their  calculations 
•were  on  an  open  canal  to  New  York  up  to  the  20th  in- 


stant. 

The  number  of  vessels  at  the  w'harves  of  Schuylhill, 
during  the  month  of  October,  Bicknell’s  Philadelphia 
Reporter  states  at  260 — of  which  184  were  schooners. 
The  same  paper  adds;  "The  spirit  of  improvement  is 
again  visible  in  our  city  and  county.  Quite  a large  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  are  in  progress,  some  of  them  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Rents,  too,  are  rising,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  with  bills  upon  them,  is  few  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  condition  of  things  several  months 
back.  Even  the  matrimonial  market  looks  more  cheer- 
ful, and  we  have  heard  lately,  with  no  little  pleasure,  of 
numerous  marriages.’’ 

Hunt’s  Merchants  Magazine  for  November,  says:  “A 
fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done  generally,  through- 
out the  fall  months,  and  still  continues  in  some  degree. 
The  leading  features  of  the  market  may  now  be  describ- 
ed as  follows: — Money  abundant,  and  easily  obtained, 
on  good  security,  at  3|a4  per  cent.  Stocks  gradually  ris- 
ing, although  exposed  to  fluctuations  consequent  upon 
speculation,  stimulated  by  cheapness  of  money: — the  in- 
ternal trade  ot  the  country  safe,  regular,  and  moderate, 
— the  external  commerce  seriously  depressed, — the  crops 
of  ail  kinds  abundant,  inducing  a downward  tendency 
in  prices,— the  revenue  of  the  country  deficient,  and  an 
extension  of  old  loans  necessary,  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes,  which  are  issued  at  a nominal  interest.” 

We  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that  this  alleged 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  if  existing  at  all,  will  be  found 
to  be  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. Without  having  official  data  whereon  to  ven- 
ture a counter  statement,  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  returns, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  deficiency  should  be  very  in- 
considerable. 

The  increase  in  the  British  revenue  for  the  last  quar- 
ter, owing  mainly  to  the  amount  derived  from  the  new 
income  tax,  which  it  appears  yields  for  the  year,  more 
than  five  millions  pound  sterling,  has  produced  favorable 
effects  in  the  business  circles  of  that  empire.  The  bul- 
lion in  the  bank  of  England  is  sail  on  the  increase,  and 
now  amounts  to  nearly  $60, 000, 000. 


New  Chinese  Tariff  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 
The  opening  ofso  vast  an  empire,  and  introducing  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people  into  the  commer- 
cial circles,  is  something  like  commencing  a new  era. — 
The  main  object  of  the  late  British  war  on  China,  was 
beyond  doubt  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  ad  -nit  her  trade, 
and  with  a view  of  extending  British  commerce.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  when  so  compelled,  the  Chinese 
would  debar  themselves  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a competition  for  her  trade,  or  that  she  would  be  so 
kindly  affected  towards  her  recent  enemy  as  to  secure  to 
them  an  exclusive  monoply  of  her  ports.  Toe  tenor  of 
the  tariff  as  published,  indicates  no  such  monopoly,  and 
we  much  question  its  existence, — if  it  did,  that  it  would 
not  long  exist,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt.  The 
Chinese  are  not  destitute  of  understanding.  The  U. 
States  have  had  efficient  agents  under  her  flag,  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  and  her  minister  it  is  hoped  wii[  soon  be 
on  the  spot  to  attend  to  her  interests  in  the  premises. 


American  Provisions.  During  the  three  first  quarters 
of  this  year,  ending  on  the  31st  ol  September,  there  were 
shipped  lrom  the  port  of  New  York  for  England,  7,516 
barrels  of  beef,  2,025,147  pounds  of  tallow,  750  barrels 
of  pork,  2,072,587  pounds  of  lard,  773,816  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  1,730,991  pounds  of  cheese.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  provisions  from  New  Kork  to  England  during 
the  whole  of  this  year  are  estimated  as  follows: — 10,021 
brrrels  of  beef,  2,700r196  pounds  of  tallow,  1,000  barrels 
of  pork,  2,763.449  pounds  of  lard,  1,031,755  pounds  ol 
butler,  and  2,307,988  pounds  of  cheese. 

The  New  York  packet  ships  are  carying  out  large 
quantities  of  wooden  ware  to  London. 


Banks.  The  returns  of  the  N-  Y.  banks  made  on  the 
1st  inst.  show  that  there  is  no  increased  demand  for  mo- 
ney, while  the  reduction  of  stocks  held  by  them  would 
indicate  a withdrawal  from  the  market  of  those  taken 
for  investment.  Good  paper  is  discounted  at  4a4L 
The  old  Banh  of  Pennsylvania  has  resumed  specie 
payments  and  after  passing  a severe  trial  has  weathered 
the  storm  and  is  now  resuming  business. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  great  increase  in  the 
prices  of  our  city  bank  notes  within  a twelvemonth — 
nearly  125  per  cent!  lU.  S.  Gaz. 

Par  value , Market  value,  Market  value, 


Banks.  Sept.  1342. 

Sept.  1S42. 

No v.  4,  IS 

United  States, 

100 

2g 

4 

North  America, 

400 

100 

350 

Pennsylvania, 

400 

50 

210 

Philadelphia, 

100 

33 

95 

Fars.  & Mechanics’ 

50 

20 

39 

Commercial, 

50 

30 

43 

Northern  Liberties, 

35 

17 

32 

Mechanics 

35 

9 

24 

Schuylkill, 

50 

I 

8 

Southwark, 

50 

45 

58 

Kensington, 

50 

31 

Penn  Township, 

50 

10 

24 

Girard, 

50. 

U 

6| 

Western, 

50 

23" 

44 

Manuf.  & Mech. 

50 

9 

20 

Moyamensing, 

50 

20 

36 

Total, 

1570 

467 

1016 

Cancelled  six  years  bonds  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  amount  of  8122,000,  were  burnt  at  Frankfort  to  the 
25ih  ult.  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Batik  of  Tennessee.  The  specie  in  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee  and  branches  first  September,  1843,  was 
8579,254;  bank  notes  $-114,274;  due  from  hanks  $353,- 
058;  circulation  $1,039,731;  due  banks  $175,719;  depo- 
sits $316,226. 

The  Bank  of  Georgia.  The  report  of  the  situation  of 
the  bank  of  the  state  of  Georgia  shows  a circulation  of 
$441,621,  and  specie,  $409,034.  In  April  last,  the  circu- 
lation was  $437,1 18,  specie,  $295,367.  The  item  of  bad 
debts,”  amounting  to  $123,711,  has  been  charged  to  pro- 
fit and  loss,  absorbing  the  surplus  fund,  $88,833,  ana  the 
profits  of  the  last  six  months.  $33,317,  and  requiring  an 
appropriation  of  $6,500. 

Cotton.  The  burthen  of  letters  from  the  south  is  the 
injury  to  cotton  crops,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  cotton. 
This  is  not  unusual. 

A letter  in  the  Charleston  Courier  dated  Macon,  Ga. 
October  27th,  stales  that  cotton  is  coming  in  slowly,  and 
the  writer  thinks  that  the  crop  in  that  section  will  not 
reach  more  than  half  a crop. 

; A writer  in  the  Picayune  at  New  Orleans,  gives  his 
j reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  cotton  must 
rise;  an  advance  to  59  per  cent,  above  last  year’s  sales 
would  not  surprise,  and  therefore  advises  planters,  not  to 
be  too  anxious  to  make  sales. 

Flour.  London  papers  state  that  in  consequence  of 
the  new  duty  upon  Canadian  flour  being  in  opera- 
tion, an  increasing  business  was  doing  in  the  article; 
and  as  extensive  supplies  were  expected  to  be  shipped 
before  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  closed,  the 
present  prices  it  was  thought  would  not  be  sustained. 

Prices  at  N.  York  for  Genesee  4 6SJa4  to  Georgetown 
4 59. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
11,309  barrels  and  610  half  barrels.  Receiving  prices 
$4  12£ — selling  price  $4  25. 

Specie.  Since  the  American  tariff  went  into  opera- 
tion, there  has  arrived  about  25  millions  of  specie,  be- 
yond what  has  been  sent  abroad.  This  however,  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  replace  the  void  in  the  circula- 
tion occa-ioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper  credit  which 
had  inundated  the  country.  It  helps  however,  vastly, 
and  will  be  of  more  assistance  when  the  piles  which 
have  accumulated  in  a few  cities,  shall  become  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  over  the  country.  Produce  is  the  lever 
to  operate  with. 


Stocks.  The  steady  advance  in  the  price,  and  in- 
creased demand  for  stocks  in  our  money  markets,  even 
on  the  heel  of  our  late  extreme  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, has  had  a decided  influence  o:i  the  London  capi- 
talists, and  the  p ices  and  demand  are  there  cautiously 
improving;  for  particulars  see  the  foreign  head  in  this 
number.  The  effect  of  the  renewal  of  confidence 
abroad,  still  further  enlivens  the  demand  at  home,  and 
prices  have  again  advanced.  In  New  York  the  stock 
market  has  been  very  active  this  week.  Their  papers 
say:  “Money  continues  very  abundant,  and  can  be  had 
on  short  loans  at  low  rates.  While  the  capitalists-  find 
so  much  difficulty  in  employing  their  funds,  the  stock 
niaiket  will  naturally  exhibit  an  upward  tendency,  caus- 
ed by  purchases  for  investment  or  speculation.  Many 
of  our  business  men  who  cannot  find  immediate  employ- 
ment for  the  funds  they  have  on  hand,  appear  to  be  in- 
vesting temporarily  in  stocks,  and  for  some  days  past  the 
buyers  have  evidently  been  more  numerous  than  the 
sellers. 

Another  writer  says:  “Since  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
there  has  been  improved  demand  for  government  and 
New  York  securities  at  improved  rates.  Onio  sixes 
also  advanced  j;  Indiana  5,  and  Harlcem  8;  there  is  no 
inquiry  for  Foreign  Exchanges;  London  lOdjIOSj;  Baris 
5 32ja5.30;  Amsterdam  39ga39|;  Hamburg  35;  Bremen 
771. 

Philadelphia  papers  say,  “The  sales  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change were  large  to-day,  and  at  a general  improve- 
meiiUa  prices.  States  5’s  went  up  63  j,  with  a lair  de- 


mand at  that  rate  at  the  close  of  the  second  board. 
There  was  a sale  of  $5,000  afterwards  at  63j,  but  it  was 
not  made  by  a broker.’’ 

Prices.  U.  States  sixes  at  N.  York  117;  fives  104^  a 
105’;  N.  York  sixes  103j;  Ohio  fives  87,  sixes  97 R se- 
vens 103;  Pennsylvania  fives  68;  Illinois  and  Michigan 
bonds  40:  Indiana  bonds  37;  Illinois  37,  Kentucky 
sixes  100. 

Baltimore  city  sixes  sold  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  at 
1 10,  and  state  sixes  at  73j  coupons  of  1S43  are  scarce, 
and  sell  at  82 — those  of  1841  and  1842  are  selling  at  83. 

Tobacco.  Accounts  from  Missouri  state  that  the  frost 
has  done  vast  injury  to  the  crop. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
358  hogsheads  Marjland;  5 Virginia;  53  Missouri;  40 
Kentucky,  and  153  Ohio — total  614  hhds. — price  and  de- 
mand as  last  reported. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  out- 
standing on  the  1st  inst.  was  $4,319,974  79. 

The  new  treasury  notes  intended  to  serve  ns  a curren- 
cy, have  made  their  appearance  in  our  market. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  arrived  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
1st  inst.  He  was  cordially  welcomed. 

Assassination  attempted.  A physician,  desperate 
for  want  of  money,  being  refused  admittance  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome  by  his  valet,  at  his  palace,  on  the  27ih  Septem- 
ber, fired  a pi3tol,  but  without  effect.  On  a second  at- 
tempt to  gain  an  audience  the  next  day,  he  was  arrested, 
and  another  load  ed  pistol  found  on  him. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  New  York,  171,  of 
which  62  were  under  2 years  of  age,  and  29  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Philadelphia  87,  of  which  15  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  11  were  from  the  alms-house,  and  14  were  per- 
sons of  color. 

New  Jersey.  The  legislature  have  elected  T.  W. 
Arrowsmith,  state  treasurer,  and  Jos.  A.  Yard,  keeper 
of  the  state  prison.  The  latter  gentleman  is  editor  of 
the  Trenton  Emporium. 

New  York.  Election.  There  were  all  sorts  of  con- 
fusion in  the  political  ranks  prior  to  the  state  election  on 
Tuesday  last.  There  was  a dispute  amongst  the  whigs 
whether  to  contest  this  election  or  not.  Several  influ- 
ential whig  papers  strongly  opposed  a contest  at  this 
time, — and  it  is  probable  they  would  have  carried  their 
point,  had  it  not  been  .-for  tue  height  to  which  the  diffe- 
rent parties  in  the  rtvrtks  of  their  opponents  carried  dis- 
putes amongst  themselves.  It  was  finally  decided  by 
the  whigs  to  organize  and  battle  forthe  state,  but  they 
found  their  own  parly  distracted.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  a ‘•'Native  American''  ticket  was  formed  which 
polled  some  8 or  9,000  votes  on  Tuesday.  The  Loco 
party  finding  their  opponents  in  the  field  in  formidable 
force,  succeeded  on  the  eve  of  the  election  in  reconcil- 
ing their  own  differences  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
Evening  Post,  published  in  the  afrernoon  of  the  day  of 
election,  says:  “Within  a few  days,  things  have  as- 
sumed a dijlerei.l  aspect ; there  is  more  union,  more  friend- 
ly understanding  among  the  members  of  the  democratic 
putty,  and  the  factions  of  which  we  have  spoken  have 
waned  into  mere  handfuls  of  men.” 

The  party  ticket  nominated  at  Tammany  Hall  was  ge- 
nerally voted  and  was  generally  successful.  Twelve  of 
their  assembly  ticket  succeeded  and  only  one  whig — 
last  year  they  had  10  and  the  whigs  3.  'flic  whig  can- 
didate for  sheriff  was  elected  by  a majority  of  957. 

The  average  whig  vote  tor  assemblymen  in  the  city 
was  13,922 — average  Loco  vote  44,384 — average  Loco 
majority  462. 

On  the  whole  ticket,  the  average  Loco  majority  417. 

The  whig  candidate  for  senator  was  beat  by  29  votes 
in  the  city.  Albany  elects  whigs  by  4 or  500  majority. 
So  far  as  heard  from  the  whigs  have  gained  11  assemble - 
men  and  lost  one.  The  senators  so  far  as  heard  from 
go  f riheL  iccs.  Their  majority  in  the  legislature  will 
be  something  short  of  last  year. 

Repeal  Association.  A repeal  meeting  was  held 
in  Boston  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  which  the  sum  of 
$420  was  collected.  The  association  has  $1800  invest- 
ed in  Boston  five  per  cent  stock,  ready  for  transmission 
to  Ireland  whenever  it  may  be  required  to  further  the  ob- 
jects of  the  repeal  movement 

There  was  a meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation held  on  Tuesday  evening.  Resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  course  of  the  British  government,  w ere  passed, 
also,  expressing  unlimited  confidence  in  Mr.  O’Connell  . 
They  further  resolved,  “That  we  submit  our  service  in 
the  cause  of  Ireland  to  his  guidance,  and  ate  willing  to 
accord  what  in  a late  speech  he  besought  of  his  country- 
men: ‘To  let  him  work  out  his  experiment  in  his  own 

w»ay.’  ’’  Mr.  Sweeny  presented  a pledge  to  the  meeting, 
which  had  been  signed  by  eleven  gentlemen,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
at  the  moment  when  such  a crisis  shail  arrive  in  the  pre- 
sent political  struggle  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  that 
danger  to  her  existence  as  a nation  may  require  the  in- 
stant, liberal,  and  emphatic  support  of  her  triends. 

Tite  repealers  of  Ireland  have  adopted  a “National 
Cap”  to  be  worn  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  present 
movement.  They  are  furnished  by  the  agents  of  the  re- 
peal association  in  Dublin.  The  famous  Liberty  Cap  0/ 
t le  French  Jacobins,  was  an  efficient  agent  in  in  r.  volu- 
tionizing  France. 

Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  closed  its  session  on 
the  4th,  having  been  less  than  a week  in  session. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IRELAND. 

Daniel  O’Connell,  the  Irish  agitator,  is  certainly  the 
most 'remarkable  man  of  this  day.  His  career  thus  far 
is  a perfect  enigma.  That  any  one  man  could  have  the 
address  lor  such  a number  of  years  to  monopolize  to 
himself  the  arbitrary  undisputed  control,  and  retain  the 
undiminished  confidence  of  so  many  millions  of  people 
— and  of  such  a people  too,  as  compose  the  Irish  nation, 
is  a prodigy  for  which  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  either 
modern  or  ancient  history.  The  successful  warrior  ac- 
quires a dominion  over  the  human  heart,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  known  character  of  the  beings  over 
whom  he  sways  the  sceptre  of  power.  The  enthusiastic 
zealot  occasionally  wields  a magic  wand,  which  devotees 
consider  superhuman,  and  bow  to  as  todivinity.  The  despot 
by  arbitrary  authority,  like  Fraucia,  may  assume  power 
and  rule  a whole  people  by  the  simple  agency  of  terror — • 
but  for  a man  without  any  of  these  appliances  or  any  pre- 
tensions to  legitimate  authority  whatever,  to  be  able  to 
acquire  dominion,  and  retain  it  through  such  an  ardent 
struggle  against  an  armed  host  of  opponents — whose 
leige  sway  he  is  contesting  on  the  orte  Itand,  and  over  a 
people  so  notorious  heretofore  through  all  their  history  for 
clannish  distractions  amongst  themselves  and  for  uncon- 
trollable temper — to  be  able  by  his  own  single  unaided 
voice  to  command  all  the  jarring  elements  into  subjec- 
tion -to  undertake  himself  the  task  of  agitating— agitating 
— agitating  the  vast  mass  to  the  very  verge  as  it  were  of 
a violent  revolution  and  then  for  years  to  “rule  them  in 
their  madness,”  as  he  does— is  an  achievement  which 
may  well  be  looked  at  with  amazement.  How  much  Ion- 
ger  this  experiment  of  congregating  all  the  elements  of 
strife  in  to  a focus,  and  sporting  firebrands  over  the  terrific 
magazine,  may  continue,  without  some  sparklighting  an 
explosion,  is  in  the  eventful  future. 

We  confess  that  we  know  not  what  to  think  of  the 
man — or  of  the  people  he  has  acquired  such  an  absolute 
control  over.  Ireland— and  Irishmen,  seem  to  be  forgot- 
ten for  the  time.  Daniel  O’Connell  is  Ireland,  ‘‘alone  in 
his  glory”  without  rival — competition — oreven  a remote 
adjunct.  Where  are  all  the  devoted  patriots — the  distin_ 
guished  talents — the  unequalled  orators  with  which  Ire. 
jand  has  for  ages  been  so  prolific?  Daniel  O’Connell 
would  seem  to  have  embodied  all  their  attributes  in  his 
own  person — and  r.ot  a name  but  his  is  left  of  living 
Ireland. 

What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  his  most  extraordinary  car- 
reer, who  would  venture  to  predict  after  what  he  has  ex- 
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hibited?  All  the  probabilities  of  common  circumstances 
have  already  been  violated.  That  O’Connell  possesses 
the  power  of  illimitable  weal  or  woe  to  millions  of  gen- 
erous warm-hearted,  and  confiding  people,  all  must  ad- 
mit. Whether  he  will  accomplish  much  for  their  good, 
is  doubted  by  thousands  who  contemplate  the  scene 
with  the  most  profound  interest,  with  the  deepest  anxie- 
ty. May  Heaven  protect  the  Irish  people  —save  Europe 
from  another  sanguinary  contest, and  humanity  from  fur- 
ther and  deeper  subjugation. 

The  army  in  Ireland.  The  Evening  Packet 
says:  “We  have  before  us  a return  showing  the  force 
of  each  regiment  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment, 
together  with  the  numberof  sappers  and  miners,  and 
the  constabulary.  The  whole  gives  a force  of  28,- 
000  men. 

FRANCE. 

The  population  of  France  as  shown  by  the  census 
taken  a short  time  ago,  amounts  to  34,494,875.  The 
last  census  in  1836,  gave  33,540,910.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  contains  upwards  of  1 ,500,000-— 
It  would  appear  that  in  less  than  a century  and  a 
half  the  population  of  France  has  been  nearly  dou- 
bled, but  this  augmentation  has  been  very  slow  in- 
deed as  compared  with  what  takes  place  in  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Russia. 

The  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  aged  23,  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  France,  Bourbon  Line,  claiming  the  title 
“Henry  V,  King  of  France,”  is  on  a visit  to  England. 
The  recent  visit  of  this  young  Bourbon  Prince  to  the 
court  of  Berlin  has  excited  considerable  comment  on 
the  continent,  although  it  has  been  confidently  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  journey  was  a mere  visit  of 
pleasure  unconnected  with  any  political  object.  The 
King  of  Prussia  is  stated  to  have  given  the  duke  an 
exceedingly  warm  reception.  Pie  arrived  at  Berlin 
on  the  21st,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  meet  the 
King  at  Potsdam.  He  is  to  remain  in  England  for 
some  time  and  is  now  on  a visit  to  Scotland. 

Louis  Phillipe  is  seventy  years  of  age.  The  quiet 
which  he  has  contrived  to  preserve  in  France  since 
his  ascension  to  the  throne  may  possibly  be  interrupt- 
ed when  a succession  is  required. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor’s  voyage— the  Kamt&chatka — 
an  heir  to  the  throne.  A young  American  thus 
writes: 

“S(.  Petersburg,  Sept.  30lh,  1343. 

“I  told  you  in  my  last  that  the  Emperor  had  gone 
to  Berlin.  Pie  went  away  in  the  Ivamtschatka.  As 
usual  with  him,  he  was  caught  in  a severe  storm,  and 
I felt  anxiohs  to  learn  how  our  American  craft  be- 
haved on  the  Baltic  in  such  circumstances,  with  so 
precious  a freight.  To  my  sorrow,  I heard  from  all 
quarters  a few  days  after,  that  the  steamer  was  real- 
ly good  for  nothing.  The  particulars  were  given 
with  so  much  circumstance  that  I really  thought  they 
were  correct,  when  yesterday  from  an  undoubted 
source,  I heard  that  his  majesty  was  delighted,  and 
presented  the  captain  with  1500  silver  roubles, 
(about  $800,)  and  made  other  handsome  presents  to 
all  on  board.  So  much  for  the  slanderers  on  our  ar- 
tizans.  We  carry  the  day  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
and  can’t  and  won’t  be  beat,  but  can  and.will  beat  all 
our  enemies,  in  any  way  they  wish  to  try  us. 

The  emperor  after  leaving  Berlin,  crossed  the 
frontiers  into  Prussian  Poland,  and  as  he  approached 
Posen,  hearing  of  the  sickness  of  an  old  general  he 
knew,  off  the  mainroad,  he  left  his  carriage  and  suite 
and  with  count  Orloff,  proceeded  to  see  the  dying 
soldier,  intending  to  join  his  retinue  by  another  road. 
As  his  suite  approached  Posen,  a man  advanced  upon 
the  road  towards  the  coach  he  supposed  to  contain 
the  imperial  person,  and  fired  from  a musket  seven 
balls,  which  all  lodged  inside  the  carriage.  If  the 
emperor  had  been  within  it,  he  must  have  been  kil- 
led. The  assassin  is  said  to  have  escaped.  At  War- 
saw his  majesty  heard  of  the  birth  of  a grandson  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  imperial  honors,  and  after  issuing 
a proclamation  addressed  to  all  his  subjects,  repaired 
to  this  place  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  christen- 
ing. Iiis  new  imperial  highness  is  to  be  called 
Nicholas.  His  birth  was  announced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  by  the  discharge  of  301  cannon. — 
His  father  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  and  his 


mother  a Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  whom  I 
was  presented  last  fall.”  [JW  Y.Amer. 

1 SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  news  from  Oahu  to 
the  4th  of  August.  The  re-establishment  of  the  na- 
tive government  had  caused  great  satisfaction  of 
course,  and  was  celebrated  with  due  oeremonies.  A 
long  letter  from  Samel  C.  Damon  has  the  annexed 
postscript: 

“The  whale  ship  Sabina,  will  leave  this  port  in  a 
few  days  for  New  York,  direct  by  sea. 

August  5.  The  past  week  has  been  one  of  much 
excitement  and  festivity.  The  restoration  is  a source 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  “Cyane”  arrived  yes-, 
terday,  bringing  joyful  intelligence  that  England  and 
France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Islands.  Everything  is  most  flattering  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Sandwich  Island  government. 

The  following  foreign  vessels  in  harbor,  Aug.  5: 

H.  B.  M.  ship  Dublin,  Admiral  Thomas,  41  guns. 

“ “ Carysfort,  Capt.  Paulet,  26  “ 

“ brig  Hazard,  Capt.  Bell,  16.  “ 

I U.  S.  ship  Constellation,  Com.  Kearney,  36  “ 

“ “ United  States,  Com.  Jones,  44  “ 

“ sloop  Cyane,  Capt.  Shelby,  26  “ 

The  largest  naval  force  ever  in  this  harbor. 

Whale  ships  (American)  Sabina,  and  Elizabeth; 
bark  Newburyport;  brigs  Pallas  and  Delaware. 

CHINA. 

Trade  open  to  the  Americans.  We  are  permit- 
ted by  a commercial  house  of  this  city,  to  publish 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Macao,  re- 
ceived-by  the  last  English  mail,  by  the  steamer  Akbar, 
from  Macao  to  Suez,  and  from  Alexandria  by  the 
Oriental.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  postscript,  dated 
July  31,  states  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
American  vessels  on  the  same  terms  as  British,  is 
settled.  [ZJosto/i  Com.  Jldv. 

“The  tariff  and  port  regulations  for  British  vessels 
is  now  published.  [ send  you  by  this  opportunity  a, 
sheet  containing  both.  The  duties  are  for  the  most 
part  fair,  and  there  will  probably  be  but  little  smug- 
gling. Qpium  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  way,  and  we 
suppose  that  a vessel  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  take 
a cargo  of  it  to  Whampoa  and  enter  it,  as  an  unenu- 
merated  article  of  the  tariff.  Salt,  a government 
monopoly,  is  also  admitted.  These  are  undoubtedly 
omissions  accidental,  and  will  be  mentioned  by  and 
by — though  perhaps  not  before  there  i3  an  actual 
occasion  for  it. 

The  Hong  monopoly  is  abolished — the  old  debts  of 
the  Co-Hong  are  all  paid — the  last  payment  anjount- 
ing  to  $1,660,000  was  paid  early  in  this  month. — 
Houqua  was  obliged  to  pay  $l,0.()0.,0OQ  of  it.  The 
old  gentleman  has  been  very  sick  since,  but  is  now 
recovering  slowly. 

We  are  not  certain  yet  whether  other  nations  will 
come  into  the  same  position  as  that  now  occupied  by 
the  British,  or  not-  There  are  two  American  ships 
here  with  cargoes,  which  will  test  it  very  soon— the 
Mary  Chilton  from  New  York,  and  the  John  G.  Cos- 
tar from  Bombay.  We  all  suppose  we  shall  be  able 
to  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favored. 

The  opium  vessels,  ’tis  understood,  will  all  leave 
Whampoa  immediately — probably  are  at  this  mo- 
ment on  their  way  down  the  river. 

The  American  vessels  here  are  the  Mary  Chilton 
— for  sale — but  will  probably  load  soon  fo,r  home. — 
J.  G.  Costar,  and  Talbot*  will  wait  for  new  teas; 
Congress,  from  South  America,  will  return.  Wis- 
sahickon,  brig,  and  Swallow,  schooner,  for  sale;  $10- 
000  is  the  best  offer  for  the  latter— no  offers  for  the 
brig. 

We  have  Manilla  dates  to  the  10th  July.  The  New 
Jersey  sailed  for  Salem  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  the  St. 
Pauls  on  the  3d.  Venice  and  Wales  would  sail  in  all 
the  month.  * 

Indigo  worth  $62,  good  quality  for  the  U.  S.  Su- 
gar, 35-8.  Hemp,  3 3-8.  Exchange,  4-5d. 

We  are  overstocked  with  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

31st.  I have  just  heard  from  Canton  that  ’tis  set- 
tled— the  American  ships  are  to  come  in  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  British. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  another  letter, 
dated  Macao,  July  31st,  1843: 
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Prefixed  is  the  new  tariff  of  duties  established 
for  the  British  trade  in  China,  and  we  have  now  to 
advise  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the  Hoppo,  at 
Canton,  to  apply  the  same  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
Americans.  This  information  was  given  to  the 
consular  agent  at  Canton  by  a Mandarin  sent  to  him 
by  Keying,  the  high  commissioner,  who  referred  in 
satisfactory  terms  to  the  friendly  relations  so  long 
subsisting  between  the  Chinese  and  Americans,  and 
intimated  that  the  high  commissioner  was  aware  of 
the  proposed  mission  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  predict  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
trade  under  new  regulations,  and  experience  can 
alone  determine  how  far  they  are  correct.  The  loss 
of  the  Co-Hong  responsibility,  will  of  course  add 
materially  to  the  risk  of  sales  on  credit,  and  will 
also,  in  a great  degree,  take  away  the  security  we 
have  had  against  frauds  in  packing  and  shipping  of 
goods. 

The  Opium  Trade.  To  show  how  this  business 
is  still  kept  up,  and  the  probability  that  Americans 
are  still  engaged  in  it,  and  perhaps  having  at  this 
moment,  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic  in  their  own 
hands, — carried  on  in  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  transferred  to  foreigners  in  the  China  seas, 
but  still  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  the  Port- 
land Advertiser  quotes  the  following  from  the  latest 
prices  current  at  Canton,  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  our  commercial  cities: 

“The  importations  of  opium  the  past  month  have 
beep  large.  The  present  state  of  the  opium  market 
at  Whampoa  is  shown  in  the  following: — Malwa 
$540,  market  overstocked,  and  will  decline  under  the 
forced  sales  of  needy  holders,  but  should  rally  again. 
Patna,  old,  $679,  very  little  remaining,  and  in  fair 
demand;  new  $630,  and  a fair  business  doing  Be- 
nares, old,  $640,  little  demand;  new  $615  a $620, 
sales.  Turkey,  occasionally  sales  in  small  parcels  at 
$430  a $450.  Generally  the  trade  in  opium  appears 
prosperous;  and  no  new  feature  of  a permanent  na- 
ture has  appeared.” 

MEXICO. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Hoxley,  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Texian  government,  arrived  in  Ma- 
tamorason  the  18th  October,  to  treat  with  General 
Woll  on  the  terms  of  the  armistice  existing  between 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Gen.  Woll  (who  was  at  Sabi- 
nas, 150  miles  from  Matamoras)  has  appointed  Cols. 
Yhare  and  Montero  to  confer  and  arrange  articles 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Texian  republic. — 
The  Mexican  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Bulletin 
confirms  the  report,  heretofore  received,  that  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  charge  d’affairs  at  Mexico  (Mr. 
Doyle)  had  caused  to  be  intimated  to  the  Mexican 
government  that  all  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween his  legation  and  the  Mexican  government  had 
ceased.  This  occurred  on  the  27th  September. 

CANADA. 

Seat  of  government.  Quite  a flare  up  took 
place  on  the  9lh  inst.,  in  the  house  of  assembly  at 
Kingston,  By  a vote  of  51  to  27  an  address  to  the 
queen  was  carried,  asking  a removal  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  Montreal.  When  the  address  came  up  to 
the  council  for  concurrence,  it  was  warmly  protested 
against,  on  the  ground  of  precipitance— and  on  being 
persisted  in,  Mr.  Morris  and  12  other  members  of  the 
council  resigned  and  withdrew  from  that  body. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

The  president  has  appointed  G.  W.  Tyson  to  be 
second  assistant  post  master  general,  vice  Bryan,  re- 
signed. 

THE  OABINBT. 

The  Washington  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
papers  have  amused  their  readers  for  some  days  with 
accounts  of  a serious  difference  in  the  cabinet,  as  to 
the  ground  to  be  assumed  by  the  president  in  his 
forthcoming  message  to  congress,  in  relation  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  the  reported 
interference  of  Great  Britain  in  Texian  allairs.  The 
Madisonian  asserts  that  by  authority  they^are  autho- 
rised to  contradict  those  statements.  We  should  pre- 
sume that  nothing  which  passes  in  the  cabinet  on  any 
topic  to  be  treated  of  in  the  message,  would  he  allow- 
ed to  traspire  in  this  way.  heretofore  the  president 
himself  has  been  allowed  to  make  the  first  announce- 
ment of  his  views  under  the  obligation  which  the 
constitution  imposes,  of  advising  congress  from  time 
to  time.  It  would  be  manifestly  so  improper  to  make 
the  tenor  of  that  advice  a matter  for  public  nowspa- 
per  discussion  in  anticipation  of  the  message  itself, 
— it  would  be  such  a direct  prostration  of  the  exe- 
cutive prerogative  and  respectability,  not  to  say  re- 
sponsibility, that  we  take  it  for  granted  that  those 


various  reports  are  unfounded.  The  exercise  of  a 
little  patience, — a fortnight  more,  will  enable  the 
president  to  be  heard  for  himself. 

NATIONAL  CIVILITIES. 

The  papers  contain  a very  gratifying  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Webster  relative 
to  protection  to  British  merchants  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  tendered  in  December  last  by  Com.  Shu- 
brick,  commanding  our  squadron  on  that  station. 
The  acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Fox  is  conceived  in 
very  handsome  terms. 

UHITSB  STATES  FOT3ED  BEST. 

From  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  bearing  not  more  than 
6 per  cent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  nego- 
tiated nearly  as  follows: 


Redeemable. 

Rate  of 

int.  Am’nt. 

September,  1841 

1844 

5 2-5 

$14,996 

“ 1841 

1844 

5j 

3,213,000 

“ 1841 

1844 

6 

2,439,000 

2d  quarter,  1842 

1852 

6 

1,587,259 

3d  “ 1842 

1852 

6 

701,649 

4th  “ 1842 

1852 

6 

1,129,200 

January,  1843 

1862 

6 

4,883,358 

June,  1843 

5 

7,000,000 

Total 

$21,072,442 

TREASURY  NOTE  CURRENCY. 

From  the  Nov.  number  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

The  present  state  of  the  revenues  requires  a fresh 
issue  of  treasury  notes;  and,  under  the  act  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  they  are  to  be  issued  in  denominations 
not  less  than  $50,  and  bearing  not  more  than  6 per 
cent  interest.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  there- 
fore, availing  himself  of  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money  on  the  seaboard,  and  its  comparative  > 
scarcity  in  the  interior,  with  the  want  felt  in  the 
commercial  circles  of  some  known  paper,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  remitting  small  sums  in 
all  directions,  particularly  to  those  sections  where 
banks  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  where  private 
houses  have  not  established  correspondence,  has  de- 
cided upon  issuing  the  new  notes  in  a lorm  which 
willatoncesupply  this  mercantile  desideratum,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  to  the  treasury  the  interest  on  the 
issue,  which  will,  under  existing  laws,  reach  $5,000,- 
000.  The  notes  will  therefore  be  made  payable  on 
demand,  in  New  York,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  1 
mill  per  cent  only.  On  the  part  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, the  operation  is  judicious  and  economical, 
although  the  issues  undoubtedly  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  government  paper  money.  Whenever  this 
form  of  paper  has  been  used,  it  has  grown,  for  the 
most  part,  out  of  the  exigencies  of  governments  in 
time  of  war,  and  has  generally  ended  in  bankruptcy, 
operating  like  a war-tax  upon  the  people.  Without 
going  back  to  the  paper  issues  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  state  that,  at  this  time,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  have  government  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion, the  financial  legacies  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
Russia,  in  opposing  the  French  invasion,  was  neces- 
sitated to  issue  a large 'amount  of  paper,  pn  the  faith 
of  the  government,  to  meet  its  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. This  issue  soon  became  enormously  large, 
and  in  the  war  districts  depreciated  to  six  paper 
roubles  for  one  silverrouble,  or  sixty-six  cents.  Af- 
ter the  war  closed,  it  continued  to  improve  in  value 
up  to  1822,  when  the  government  obtained  a loan  of 
<£3,500,000  from  the  Rothschilds  of  London,  and  a 
like  sura  from  Holland,  in  order  to  redeem  the  cur- 
rency. This  redemption  went  on,  not  at  par,  but  at 
first  at  the  rate  of  one  silver  for  four  paper  roubles. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  the  rate  was  1 for  3.50,  and 
went  on  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  empire.  Frussia,  for  the  same  causes, 
pursued  the  same  course,  and  issued  paper  money; 
the  management  of  which,  however,  it  retains  in  its 
own  hands  entirely.  The  amount  outstanding  was 
never  exactly  known  to  the  public,  but  has  been  es- 
timated at  about  $30,000,000.  It  is  kept  at  a fail- 
valuation  by  being  received  for  government  dues,  the 
taxes  being  payable  one-half  in  paper  money.  Aus- 
tria used  the  same  fatal  means  to  obtain  its  war- 
resources.  An  incredible  amount  was  issued,  until  it 
fell  so  low  as  to  threaten  to  become  altogether  va- 
lueless. To  reduce  the  outstanding  amount,  volun- 
tary contributions  were  called  for;  the  church  plate 
confiscated;  a coin  known  as  “billon,”  debased  one- 
half  its  nominal  value,  introduced;  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  prohibited;  a forced  loan  of  $38,- 
000,060  exacted;  enormous  duties  laid  upon  colonial 
produce,  the  post-money  raised  300  per  cent;  a pro- 
perty-tax introduced,  and  the  faith  of  the  emperor 
publicly  pledged  that  no  more  paper  money  should 
be  issued — all  without  attaining  the  desired  object, 
the  amount  of  paper  afloat  reached  $500,000,000. 


In  this  state  of  affairs,  in  1811,  a decree  was  pro- 
mulgated, amidst  the  roll  of  drums,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  issue  new  paper,  of  which  one  dollar 
should  redeem  five  of  the  old  paper.  This  was  sim- 
ply repudiating  $400,000,000,  and  leaving  in  circula- 
tion $100,000,000,  in  paper  of  another  form  only. 
This  being  done,  the  issues  again  commenced,  and 
the  amount  outstanding  again  rose  to  412,000,000 
florins,  in  1813.  Repudiation  was  again  resorted  to, 
and  new  paper  was  issued  to  redeem  the  old,  at  the 
rate  of  1 for  2.50.  Thus,  for  one  hundred  florins 
originally  used,  the  government  reduced  its  obliga- 
tion first  to  twenty,  and  then  to  eight.  The  extent 
of  injury  done  to  public  morals,  by  this  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  government,  has  been  incalculable. 
The  government,  since  the  peace,  has  been  compell- 
ed to  borrow,  in  different  sums,  over  300,000,000 
florins;  and  its  receipts  have  never  equalled  its  ex- 
penditures. These  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
paper  money  now  existing  in  the  leading  states  of 
Europe.  No  country  has  ever  resorted  to  paper  is- 
sues in  time  of  profound  peace,  merely  from  a dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment to  prescribe  the  true  remedy  of  economy 
and  taxation.  As  we  have  said,  the  present  issues 
of  treasury  notes  are  limited  by  law  to  $5,000,000, 
and  cannot  be  increased  without  the  action  of  con- 
gress. The  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  is,  however, 
that  congress,  governed  as  it  is  by  party  action,  may 
be  more  prone  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  this 
seductive  mode  of  raising  means,  than  to  pursue  the 
rigorous  and  thankless  means  of  taxation.  The 
amount — $5,000.000 — is  not  a dangerous  amount; 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  all  absorbed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  exchange,  and  may  command  a small  pre- 
mium for  that  purpose,  especially  while  money  is  so 
plenty,  and  the  tendency  of  funds  is  to  go  west.  The 
means  of  redeeming  the  notes  on  demand,  in  specie, 
must  be  ’ derived  from  the  receipts  of  the  custom 
house.  If  the  amount  should  be  increased,  and  the 
foreign  exchanges  become  adverse,  causing  serious 
shipments  of  specie,  the  whole  of  the  notes  would 
tend  immediately  to  one  point — New  York — and  per- 
haps in  such  amounts  as  to  exhaust  the  means  pro- 
vided for  their  redemption;  exposing  the  federal  go- 
vernment to  dishonor,  and  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  a depreciated  paper,  which,  until  all  ab- 
sorbed, would  be  the  only  means  of  revenue.  The 
ability  of  the  government  to  borrow  on  stock  to  sup- 
ply its  wants,  in  such  a moment,  would  be  greatly 
impaired.  It  is  now  scarcely  twelve  months  since 
the  agent  of  ihe  United  States  government  returned 
from  abroad,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a 6 per  cent  stock.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
delinquency  of  the  state  governments  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  the  federal  treasury,  which  has  paid,  principal 
and  interest,  since  its  formation,  $450,000,000,  and 
never  faltered  in  a payment.  A failure,  arising  from 
the  dishonor  of  paper  money,  would  indeed  be  fatal. 
These  are  contingencies  which  may  arise,  should 
congress  perpetuate  this  manner  of  supplying  the  trea- 
sury. From  the  present  issue,  liable  as  it  is  to  bear  6 
per  cent  interest,  there  is  but  little  danger;  because, 
if  money  should  rise  in  value,  and  exchanges  be- 
come adverse,  a gradual  increase  of  the  rale  of  in- 
terest would  prevent  them  from  being  presented  too 
suddenly  for  payment.  In  this  view,  they  form  a 
description  of  paper  which  has  never  yet  been  fully 
tested. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES.;  . 

The  suggestion  that  the  upper  parts  ot  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  will  in  a few  years  be  the  chief  seat  of 
American  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  well  found- 
ed. Already,  labor  and  capital  to  a large  amount 
are  employed  in  manufactures  of  various  sorts  in  the 
west.  In  western  Pennsylvania,  the  upper  part  of 
western  Virginia,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio, 
manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  wooden 
and  stoneware,  &c.  &c.  abound.  Within  a circuit  of 
twenty  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  there  are 
probably  two  hundred  manufacturing  establishments 
of  different  sorts,  and  constantly  increasing.  At 
Cuahoga  Falls,  a little  village  near  Akron,  Ohio,  are 
some  eight  or  ten  immense  paper  mills,  as  well  as 
other  manufactories.  In  Akron  nearly  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  known  to  the  country  are  carried  on. 
Cotton  yarns  and  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  are  made;  there  are  manufacto- 
ries of  machine  cards,  oil  mills,  paper  mills,  and 
several  of  the  largest  and  most  admirably  arranged 
flouring  mills,  we  venture  to  say,  in  the  world.  Steu- 
benville in  Ohio,  has  for  several  years,  been  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  jeans  and  other  woollen  and 
worsted  goods.  Eanesville  is  also  a manufacturing 
town,  and  Dayton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
carries  on  a great  variety  of  manufactures.  At  Cin- 
cinnati also,  and  at  Covington  and  Louisville,  Ky., 
manufactures  form  a large  arid  increased  business, 
and  in  some  towns  in  Indiana,  also,  are  considerable 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  manufacturing 
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interests  in  the  west,  as  well  as  at  the  north,  received 
a great  impetus  from  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  and  from  the  general  revival  of  business  which 
followed  that  measure.  Steam  and  water  power  are 
both  used  in  the  west.  Many  parts  of  the  Ohio  val- 
ley abound  with  “water  privileges,”  as  they  are 
termed,  the  streams  which  empty  into  the  Ohio  gen- 
erally being  broken  by  rapids  and  cascades.  The 
canals,  also,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  furnish  an 
immense  water,  power,  not  nearly  all  of  which  is  yet 
occupied.  Other  parts  of  the  valley  abound  in  coal 
and  all  parts  in  wood,  of  no  use  but  for  combustion, 
»o  that  steam  power  is  cheap.  The  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  of  that  magnificent  valley, 
as  well  as  its  agriculture  must  therefore  rapidly  in- 
crease in  extent,  variety,  and  importance,  unless 
checked  by  untoward  legislation  or  some  other  cause. 

But  it  isjnot  to  the  Ohio  valley  that  the  tnanufac- 
1 tures  of  the  west  are  to  be  confined.  Already,  in- 
deed, on  the  upper  Mississippi  there  are  large  flour 
ing  mills,  and  we  expect  not  many  years  to  elapse 
till  the  Yankee  transplants  thither  his  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  and  the  various  contrivances  for 
turning  out  “notions”  which  are  so  numerous  in  that 
busy  country  called  Yankee  land.  On  the  high  rol- 
ling prairies  of  the  northwest,  sheep  are  raised  to 
very  great  advantage,  and  provisions  being  so  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  it  will  be  presently  found  better  to 
bring  the  factories  to  the  wool  and  the  food  to  the 
factories.  On  Rock  river  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Des  Moines,  and  perhaps  at  the  Des  Moines  ra- 
pids of  the  Mississippi,  there  will  probably  be  large 
manufacturing  towns.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  antici- 
pating too  much  to  expect  large  flouring  mills  and 
woollen  manufactures  even  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. [N.  0.  Com.  Bulletin. 

US.  CZ.A4FOI4  COtt-T'oRE  03?  SIX.K. 

The  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Mr.  Clay  by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  this  city,  on  the 
subject  of  introducing  the  culture  of  silk  into  this 
country.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  every  well  wisher  of  his  country.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  premise  that  the  letter  was  elicited  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Smith  before  the  National  Silk  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York,  on  the 
13th  of  October  last,  and  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  address. 

“It  has  been  said,  if  we  take  nothing  from  other 
countries,  other  countries  will  take  nothing  from  us. 
Jn  reply  to  Uiis,  I would  remark  lliat  other  countries 
will,  at  all  events,  take  nothing  from  us  that  they  can 
do  without — that  they  can  make  or  produce  them- 
selves. They  at  least,  always  have  acted  upon  this 
principle:  it  is  natural  they  should  do  so,  and  it  is  high 
lime  that  we  do  the  same.  It  is  a good  maxim  for 
any  people,  individually  and  collectively,  to  buy  only 
that  which  they  cannot  themselves  produce.” 

[Balt.  Patriot. 

Ashland,  Nov.  7,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  favor,  and  the  copy  of 
your  address  on  the  culture  of  silk,  for  which  accept 
my  thanks.  It  contains  many  valuable  suggestions. 

I have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk  may  be  beneficially  incorpo- 
rated among  the  objects  of  our  national  industry. — 
They  require  only  patience,  perseverance,  and  a care- 
ful atteution  to  minute  details.  There  is  no  just 
cause  for  the  apprehension,  entertained  by  some,  that 
we  may  so  multiply  the  proceeds  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry as  to  leave  no  subjects  of  exchange  in  foreign 
commerce.  Our  difficulty  is,  not  that  there  will  be 
too  little,  but  too  much  foreign  commerce.  In  any 
conceivable  state  of  civilized  society,  there  will  al- 
ways be,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  productions  of 
different  soils  and  climates,  and  varied  human  indus- 
try, and  in  the  tastes,  caprices,  and  wants  of  man, 
ample  scope  for  foreign  commerce.  Of  this  truth, 
there  are  many  obvious  examples  in  the  European 
nations.  I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant.  H.  CLAY. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

RED  RiyEH. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  asserts,  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  Crescent  city  losing  the  trade  of  the  Red 
river.  It  would  seem,  from  some  improvements 
which  were  attempted,  that  the  course  of  the  river  is 
likely  to  be  changed,  and  its  waters  forced  into  the 
Gulf  by  way  of  Atchafalaya.  A correspondent  of  that 
paper  says: 

“From  present  appearances,  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  will  be  a willow  batture  in  five  years  or 
so,  directly  across  the  now  mouth  of  Red  lliver,  and 
from  repeated  deposites,  I have  no  doubt,  a planta- 
tion, in  time,  will  be  established  there,  so  effectual 
will  be  the  exclusion.  If  Racourci  Bend  (or  Baker’s 
Bend)  had  been  cut  through  at  the  first  alarm,  five 
or  six  years  since,  we  have  been  saved  for;  as  one 
cut  oft'  (Routh’s)  choked  up  one  mouth,  another 


may  have  opened  it  for  the  same  reason;  (it  is  a bad 
rule  that  wont  work  both  ways.)  Now  the  labor 
of  dredging  would  be  Herculean;  one  year’s  deposit 
would  be  equal  to  ten  years’  (1  may  say)  of  incessant 
dredging — since  from  the  state  engineer’s  report,  the 
bed  of  the  old  river  is  filling  up  for  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  mouth,  at  the  shoals.” 

The  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  about  ten  miles 
above  fort  Adams,  approach  very  near  each  other, 
being  only  2j  miles  apart,  and  are  connected  with  a 
Bayou  20  or  30  yards  wide.  It  is  thought  if  this 
Bayou  is  shortened,  by  cutting  across  the  angles  of 
the  bends,  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  river  might  be 
forced  into  the  Mississippi  again,  and  thus  the  con- 
nexion between  it  and  New  Orleans  kept  up.  The 
Bulletin  regards  with  anxiety  the  threatened  loss  of 
the  valley  of  the  Red  river,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
now  one-tenth  of  our  whole  cotton  crop,  and  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  south- 
west. 
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MAINE. 

Canvass  or  votes  for  Members  or  Congress. — 
Subjoined  are  the  aggregate  results  of  the  official 
canvass  of  the  votes  thrown  for  representative  to  con- 
gress at  the  trial  in  September,  which  w*  copy  from 
the  Age. 

Messrs.  Dunlap,  Hamlin,  and  Herrick,  all  locos, 
are  elected.  In  the  remaining  four  districts,  no  choice 
was  effected.  [Portland  Gazelle. 

First  District. 


Whole  number  of  votes, 

8,749 

Necessasy  for  a choice, 

4,375 

Joshua  Herrick, 

4,421 

Jonathan  Tucker, 

1,142 

Burleigh  Smart, 

1,114 

Nathan  Clifford, 

1,063 

William  Lord,  Jr. 

259 

William  Lord, 

184 

Samuel  Bradley 

395 

William  A Hayes, 

108 

Scattering 

60 

Second  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

8,751 

Necessary  to  a choice 

4,376 

Robert  P.  Dunlap, 

4,837 

Josiah  S.  Little, 

2,790 

Samuel  Fessenden, 

956 

Scattering, 

16S 

Third  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

9,704 

Necessary  for  a choice, 

4,883 

Samuel  Wells, 

3.981 

Luther  Severance, 

4,611 

Seth  May, 

1,123 

Scattering, 

49 

Fourth  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

1ft  296 

Necessary  for  a choice, 

5,149 

Charles  Andrews, 

4,979 

Freeman  H,  Morse, 

4,000 

Charles  C.  Cone, 

7 63 

Scattefing 

554 

Fifth  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

9,050 

Necessary  for  a choice, 

4,526 

Benjamin  Wliite, 

4,235 

Ebenezar  Huichinson, 

1,792 

Henry  McCrillis, 

880 

John  True, 

1,109 

Samuel  Taylor, 

783 

Samuel  Taylor,  Jr. 

5l 

Jesse  Smart, 

105 

Alfred  Johnson, 

94 

Scattering 

51 

Sixth  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes. 

8,509 

Necessary  for  a choice, 

- 4,254 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

4,638 

Elisha  H.  Allen, 

2,673 

David  Shepherd, 

1,182 

Scattering, 

16 

Seventh  District. 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

7,153 

Necessary  for  a choice, 

3 577 

Shepard  Cary, 

2,019 

Leonard  Jarvis, 

1,840 

Thomas  Robinson, 

2,408 

Samuel  M.  Pond, 

333 

Scattering, 

553 

State  finances.  We  find  in  the  Portland  Argus 
the  annexed  statements  and  anticipations  in  regard 
to  the  indebtedness  and  the  Income  of  the  state. 

“The  treasurer  of  our  state  has  received  about 
$400,000  of  the  sum  due  us  under  the  Webster  ana 
Ashburton  treaty,  and  we  shall  get,  we  understand, 
about  $200,000  more.  The  whole  sum  will  there- 


fore be  $600,000,  or  something  more;  the  agent  of 
the  state  having  been  very  successful  in  procuring 
testimony  in  establishing  our  just  claims,  and  thus 
getting  a much  larger  amount  than  some  men’s  fears 
led  them  to  hope  for.  There  are  $17,000  placed  to 
our  credit  under  the  distribution  law,  which  the 
house  last  winter.,  voted  to  receive  under  a protest 
against  the  distribution  principle,  which  was  rejec- 
ted in  the  senate.  If  it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
next  legislature,  it  will  make  up  any  deficiency  that 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  revenues  of  the  current 
year,  and  allow  the  whole  $600  000  to  go  towards 
liquidating  the  state  debt,  which  is  in  round  number 
$1,700,000,  but  wou'd  thus  be  reduced  to  $1,100,- 
000.  This  would  make  an  annual  reduction  of  in- 
terest of  ,$36,000. 

“The  last  legislature  passed  a law  authorizing  the 
treasurer  to  receive  these  funds,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  purchase  of  slate  scrip  at  par,  but  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question,  and  consequent  receipt  of  these  funds,  has 
caused  a rise  in  the  scrip,  and  the  treasurer  not  be- 
ing authorized  to  go  above  par,  the  money  has  been 
deposited  in  Boston,  and  lies  idle  in  the  banks. 

“With  the  faithful  application  of  these  $600,000, 
to  the  discharge  of  so  much  of  the  state  debt,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bank  tax  to  the  same  purpose,  here- 
after and  an  annual  state  tax  of  $200,000,  the  stata 
debt  may  be  gradually  reduced,  or  a sinking  fund 
provided  far  the  purpose  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 
per  annum,  or  more.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
strictest  and  most  rigid  economy  must  be  practiced 
in  every  department  of  the  state  government.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Protection  of  colored  seamen.  Tne  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts  have  appointed  Messrs. 
John  A.  Maybin  of  New  Orleans,  and  B.  F.  Hunt,  of 
Charleston,  agents  for  that  commonwealth  under  a 
resolve  of  last  winter,  to  represent  .he  rights  of  co- 
lored citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  may  be  restrain- 
ed in  those  ports  when  arriving  there  as  seamen, 
with  power  to  test  the  question  before  the  U.  States 
supreme  court.  They  complain  that  great  injustice 
is  done  to  merchants  and  ship  owners,  by  imprison- 
ing and  detaining  colored  seamen,  until  the  vessel 
sails.  The  resolve  was  the  result  of  a petition  from 
the  most  respectable  ship  owners  of  Boston,  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  question  of  abolition. 

COETRTECTXCITT. 

The  whig  state  convention  assembled  at  New  Ha- 
ven on  the  8th  inst.  in  great  force — about  300  dele- 
gates present,  including  three  ex-governors,  (Peters, 
Foote,  a.nd  Ellsworth.)  Gov.  J.  S.  Peters,  was  chos- 
en president,  and  a committee  of  one  from  each 
town  appointed  to  nominate  state  officers,  on  whose 
report  the  following  state  ticket  was  unanimously 
presented  to  the  people,  viz: 

Fos  governor — ROGER  S.  BALDWIN,  N.  Haven. 

Lt.  Gov.— REUBEN  BOOTH,  of  Danbury. 

Secretary — DANIEL  P.  TYLER  of  Windham. 

Treasurer — .JOSEP II  B.  GILBERT  Hartford. 

Controller— ABIJAH  CARRINGTON  Milford. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  being  urged,  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  following  delegates  were  chosen  to  the  whig 
national  convention:  , 

Senatorial.  $ ,Hon'  Jabez  W Huntington,  Norwich, 

(.  Gen.  Dennis  Kimberly,  New  Haven, 
District  1 — Gov.  Wm.  11.  Ellsworth,  Hartford, 

2 —  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Middletown. 

3 —  Solomon  Paine,  Coventry, 

4 —  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  Litchfield, 

Substitutes — Hon.  Joseph  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,. 

Hon.  John  H.  Brockway.of  Windham,  B.  B,  Cham- 
berlain, Hartford;  Gov..  Samuel  A.  Foote,  Cheshire; 
Gurdon  Trumbull,  Stonington;  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Os- 
borne, Danbury. 

A series  of  able  and  eloquent  resolutions  were 
presented  and  adopted,  and  the  convention  was  ad- 
dressed thereon  by  G.ov.  Ellsworth,  Senator  Hunt- 
ington, Hon.  Truman  Smith,  Hon.  D.  P.  Tyler,  G.. 

H.  Hollister,  E.  C.  Bacon,  and  White  of  Danbury, 

and  the  Hall  was  still  crowded  when  at  10  o’clock, 
P.  M.  the  convention  adjourned  with  three  cheers 
for  Henry  Clay.  [ Tribune. 

Oysters.  In  common  with  many  of  our  citizens, 
curiosity  lead  us  to  visit  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  Oyster  Bank  at  Fair  Haven.  The  act  prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  oysters  being  off  at  12  o’clock,  Tues- 
day  night,  the  signal  of  three  cheers  was  given  and 
then  the  i ush.  began;,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
kept  up  spiritedly,  by  about  1,560-  men,  and  probably 

I, 600  boats.  If  we  compute  each  boat  to  have  taken 
50  bushels  of  oysters,  the  amount  caught  in  the  first 
twelve  hours  would  be  50,000  bushels.  At  an  aver- 
age of  40  cents  per  bushel,  they  are  worth  $20,000, 
The  major  part  was,  no  doubt  taken  by  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  Fair  Haven,  although  the  men  and  apparatus 
for  the  business,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  was 
seen  wending  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday. 

The  scene  as  presented,  some  unloading,  others  in 
active  operation,  indenting  every  spot  upon  the  river 
and  wedged  in  together  in  all  ways,  all  working  with 
the  utmost  energy,  beggars  description,  and  is,  we 
think,  without  a parallel,  at  least,  in  interest  and 
grandeur.  [JVeiu  Haven  Cour. 

WIiW  "STORK. 

An  insolvent  state.  Nett  revenue  of  all  the 
canals  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  superinlend- 
anee  §1,500,000 

Revenue  from  auction  duty  20(5,000 

do  salt  do  100,000 

§1, P00, 000 

Equal  to  a capital  at  6 per  cent  of  30,000,000 

Total  state  debt  23,500,000 

If  the  state  takes  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  sells 
its  canals,  salt  spring,  &c.  at  auction,  it  will  have  six 
anil  a half  millions  to  start  with  again. 

The  city  of  New  York  owes  a debt,  principally 
for  her  Croton  water  works,  of  §12,536,440. 

The  state  of  N.  York  owes  a debt  of  §23,466,235. 
The  aggregate  valuation  of  her  real  and  personal 
estate  is  §620,676,346. 

The  city,  with  half  the  debt  and  little  over  one-third 
the  resources  of  the  state,  goes  ahead  and  finishes  what 
she  has  undertaken.  The  state  flunks  out.  [ Tribune . 

STEW  JERSEY. 

Finances.  The  annual  report  ot  the  treasurer  was 
made  to  the  legislature  on  the  4th  inst.  It  appears 
that  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  state  for  tempora- 
ry loans  is  liquidated,  the  debt  due  the  school  fund  only 
remaining  against  it.  The  receipts  for  the  year  are: — 
Ffom  state  tax 
Temporary  loan 
Dividends 
Transit  duties 
U.  S.  (from  sales  of  public 
lands) 

Interest  on  bonds 
Tax  on  capital  stock 
Received  from  state  Prison 
from  surplus  earnings 
Pedlar’s  licenses 
Forfeited  recognizances, 
balance  last  year 


§40,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

12,000 

00 

36,134 

88 

14,657 

17 

1,020 

00 

1,250 

00 

1,000 

00 

417 

00 

400 

00 

10,871 

54 

Total  §127,748  59. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  have  been: 

For  ordinary  expenses  of 

government  §62,736  37 

Temporary  loans  49,000  00 


Total 

Reaving  on  deposit  in  bank 
The  funds  belonging  to  the  state 
amounted  to 
Invested  as  follows: 

Stock  and  bonds  of  Cam- 
den & Amboy  R.  R.  and 
Del.  & Rar.  Canal  Co.  §217,000  00 
Loaned  to  counties  781,670  00 

The  School  fund  is 


§111,736  37 
15,760  32 

981,671  60 


§350,038  02 


Received  this  year 
Distributed 
Incidental  expenses 


§30,000  00 
227  18 


44,138  14 


30  227  18 


Governor  McDonald’s  message,  was  delivered 
on  the  6th . The  correspondent  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  says:  “I  must  say  that  it  is  the  best  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  emanating  from  Gov.  McDonald, 
and  equal  to  the  best  ever  transmitted  by  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  office.  It  is  very  long;  but 
he  had  to  touch  upon  so  many  topics,  of  general  and 
local  interest,  that  it  could  not  have  been  drafted  in  a 
more  condensed  form.  He  is  eminently  happy  in 
the  development  of  many  of  his  views  and  opinions, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  will  take 
under  their  serious  consideration,  the  measures  he 
recommends.  The  principal  topics  of  the  message  are: 

1.  The  finances  of  the  state,  which  are  represent- 
ed as  in  a flattering  condition.  There  will  be  ample 
means  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  the  interest  on  the  state  debt, 
and  a gradual  extinguishment  of  that  debt.  We 
should  have  been  pleased  had  the  message  stated  the 
exact  amount  of  that  debt,  which  is  more  than  two, 
but  cannot  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
consisting  in  sterling  5 per  cent  bonds. 

2.  The  operations  of  the  Central  Bank.  In  No- 
vember, 1842,  the  circulation  of  that  institution 
amounted  to  §1,450,000.  It  has  been  reduced  since 
to  §680,000.  The  governor  believes,  that  after  the 
taxes  of  this  year  have  been  paid,  the  circulation 
will  be  reduced  to  §380,000. 

3.  The  governor  speaks  wisely  and  ably  on  the 
subject  of  the  state  rail  road. 

4.  He  recommends  the  passing  of  the  bill  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  amending  the 
constitution,  in  regard  to  a reduction  of  the  number 
of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
We  coincide  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  reduction, 
and  of  making  the  act  in  question  constitutional;  but 
while  we  concede  this  necessity,  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  glaring  inequality  of  representation  in  the  le- 
gislature sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  and  as  it  will  stand  should  the  bill  of  the  last 
legislature  be  again  adopted  by  a constitutional  ma- 
jority. Troup,  Chatham,  Richmond,  Meriwether, 
and  other  counties,  which  can  poll  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  votes,  will  be  entitled  to  only 
two  representatives,  while  counties  which  can  poll 
but  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  fifty  votes, 
will  be  entitled  to  one  representative.  For  the  sake 
of  reduction  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  this  mate- 
rial defect  in  our  constitution. 

5.  The  message  contains  some  excellent  remarks 
on  education  and  a court  of  appeals.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  topic,  I have  more  to  say  than  I can  ex- 
press in  this  letter.  I am  for  uniformity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  law,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I am  in 
l'avor  of  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  constitution 
for  the  organization  of  a court  for  the  correction  of 
errors?  My  views  upon  this  subject  will  be  fully 
given  when  the  legislature  will  take  it  up. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Governor  Mc- 
Donald upon  a national  bank  and  the  tariff,  l must 
observe  that  I fully  concur  with  him  in  everything 
he  says  about  these  two  subjects. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  state- 
ment, gives  in  detail  the  state  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  value  of  the  land  in  the  s.tate  is  §68,298,493 

do.  of  town  lots,  8,404,498 

do.  of  slaves  (83,812,)  42,G31,238 

do.  of  pleasure  carriages  390,158 


Leaving  onjleposit  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  §13,910  96 
There  is  due  the  School  Fund  from  the  State 
Treasury,  §99,566  57.  I 

Pardoning.  The  governor  and  council  of  this 
state,  on  the  8th,  held  a court  of  pardon,  and  remit- 
ted the  sentences  of  the  following  persons:  Peter  B. 
Davis  and  Archibald  M.  Sickly,  the  former  indicted 
for  both  forgery  and  murder,  but  convicted  of  for- 
gery only,  some  12  years  since,  and  sentenced  to  24 
years’  imprisonment;  and  the  latter  convicted  for 
passing  counterfeit  money,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  imprisonment,  five  years  since.  Their  fines 
and  costs  of  conviction  also  were  remitted  Chris- 
topher Sutcliff  was  likewise  pardoned.  He  was 
pardoned  in  February,  1842,  upon  the  promise  of  one 
of  his  friends  to  pay  his  fine  and  costs  and  take  him 
to  England,  which  was  not  done. 

Legislature.  The  session  commenced  on  the  6th 
inst.  at  Milledgeville.  Every  member  of  the  senate, 
93  in  number,  was  present.  For  president  Judge 
Dougherty,  (whig)  had  47  votes,  Echols  43,  and 
Judge  Iverson  1 . 

In  the  house,  W.  Jenkins,  (whig)  had  121  votes 
for  speaker.  Dr.  Kendall  78  votes.  Three  mem- 
bers only  absent,  besides.thetwo  vacancies  by  deaths. 


Taxable  property 


§119,724,379 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  nett  revenue: 
From  sheriffs  52,968  57 

From  clerks  60,200  74 


Total  nett  revenue 
The  state  has  in  the  Bank  of  Tennes- 
see 

Do.  Planter’s  bank,  (school  fund) 
Do.  Union  bank,  (stocks) 


§113,169  31 

;3, 165, 773  76 
244,500  00 
669.076  00 


The  state  appropriated  to  sundry  rail 

road  and  turnpike  companies  §3,02G,166  6G 

Towards  which  bonds  have  at  various 

times  been  issued  at  5 and  5±  per  ct.  1,760,416  66 


The  other  liabilities  of  the  state  are  the 

bond  for  Union  bank,  at  5 per  cent.  500,000  00 

For  capital  of  bank  of  Tenn.  at  6 per  ct.  1,000  00 


So  that  the  total  liabilities  of  the  state, 

bearing  interest,  are  §3,260,416  66 

Bonds  for  other  purposes  were  authorised  and  pre- 
pared, but  they  were  neyer  issued,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  destroyed- 

Memphis.  This  city,  from  all  accounts,  has  taken 
a singular  and  very  favorable  rise.  We  learn  that 


several  mechanics  of  this  city  hove  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  .go  there.  The  Eagle  of  the  28th  says: 
The  growth  of  our  city  is  truly  astonishing.  Twelve 
months  since,  no  one  of  even  our  own  community 
dreamed  or  anticipated  the  extent  to  which  our  city 
improvements  would  reach.  During  the  last  month 
not  less  than  thirty  brick  buildings  have  been  com- 
menced. And  every  day  now  more  than  numbers  its 
additional  buildings;  when  things  are  to  stop,  no  one 
can  say.  No  less  than  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred buildings  have  been  put  up  and  commenced  du- 
ring the  year;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  city  in 
the  Union  has  grown  so  in  proportion — and  none 
certainly  has  had  finer  specimens  of  architecture  to 
beautify  it  than  ours.  Among  the  buildings,  we 
mention  four  “Temples  of  the  living  God,” and 
three  extensive  and  beautiful  hotels.  And  like  a 
noble  steamer  under  full  headway,  we  are  still  “go- 
ing ahead.”  May  it  be  long  before  shoal  water  or 
snags  interrupt  our  onward  course — and  still  longer 
before  our  growing  city  “bursts  her  boiler.” 

[St.  Louis  Rebublican. 

beeio. 

Improvement  of  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati 
Gazette  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  improvements 
in  that  city  for  some  years  past,  and  a table  showing 
the  comparative  increase  of  valuable  buildings: 

Under  the  first  enumeration  of  buildings  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which  was  in  1815,  they  were  found  ir.  num- 
ber 1,070,  being  of  stone  20,  of  wood  800,  and  of 
brick  250.  Of  these  660  were  dwellings;  410  work- 
shops, ware-houses,  offices  and  public  buildings 
making  up  the  residue. 

In  1819  another  enumeration  took  place,  which 
exhibited  this  result: 

Brick  and  stone  buildings,  4.32 

Frames,  1,458 

Total,  1.890 

Of  these,  1,003  were  dwellings,  and  883  shops, 
warehouses  and  public  buildings. 

The  next  enumeration  was  made  in  1826,  when 

there  were  found  18  stone,  936  brick,  and  1,531 

frame  buildings,  making  an  aggregate  of  2,496  tene- 
ments, being  all  places  of  abode  and  business. 

The  last  enumeration,  completed  a few  days  since, 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Cist,  is  as  follows: 

Stone  buildings,  10 

Brick  do.  5,218 

Frame  do.  4,223 

Public  do.  94 

9,545 

In  all  these  statements,  outhouses  of  every  de- 
scription are  not  included,  nor  is  any  addition  to 
houses  previously  erected  taken  into  account. 

Steamboats  in  Cincinnati.  A list  of  steam- 
boats built  and  building  in  Cincinnati  within  the  past 
year  has  been  furnished  to  the  Cincinnati  Atlas, 
from  which  we  learn  the  whole  number  is  thirty-one. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  their  tonnage  is  12,035 
tons,  and  their  cost  §705,000,  which  gives  an  average 
of  nearly  380  tons  for  each  boat,  and  of  a little  over 
22,000  dollars  for  the  cost  of  each.  Thirteen  of 
these  boats  are  of  the  medium  size  indicated  by  the 
average,  and  rate  from  350  to  450  tons,  and  six  o f 
them  are  of  500  tons  and  upwards.  This  work  gives 
employment  to  boat  builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  en- 
gine makers,  painters,  upholsterers,  cabinetmakers, 
coppersmiths,  and  some  other  mechanics,  and  in- 
cludes further  expenditure  for  hardware,  crockery, 
glassware,  &c. 

There  have  been  steadily  employed  this  year  in 
the  heavier  portions  of  this  work,  320  hands  at  th  e 
boat  yards,  200  joiners,  200  engine  and  foundry  men  , 
50  painters;  in  all  770. 

KENTUCKY- 

The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  for  1843  is  §196,729,033,  the  revenue 
accruing  from  which  is  §305,220  06,  showing  a de- 
crease in  the  present  year  on  that  of  1842  of  §44,- 
896  70.  This  result  is  ascribed  to  the  incompetency 
and  inefficiency  of  the  tax  commissioners,  to  the 
people  valuing  their  properly  too  low  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  taxation,  and  to  the  actual  depres- 
sion of  property  in  price. 

IXjXiZETOIS. 

Joe  Smith.  The  following  odd  resolutions,  among 
others,  were  passed  at  the  opening  of  Joe  Smith’s 
tavern  at  Nauvoo,  on  the  3d  ult. 

Resolved,  Gen.  Joseph  Smith,  whether  we  view 
him  as  a Prophet  at  the  head  of  the  church,  a gene- 
ral at  the  head  of  the  Legion,  a mayor  at  the  head 
of  the  city  council,  or  as  a landlord  at  the  head  of 
his  table, has  few  equals  and  no  superior. 

Resolved,  Nauvoo,  the  great  Emporium  of  the  west, 
the  centre  of  all  centres,  a city  of  three  years’ 
growth,  a population  of  18,000  souls,  congregated 
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from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  embracing 
all  the  intelligence,  of  all  nations,  with  industry, 
frugality,  economy,  virtue,  and  brotherly  love,  un- 
surpassed in  any  age  of  the  world,  a suitable  home 
for  the  saints. 


MISSOURI. 

Robbery  of  the  mail  by  a postmaster.  Impor- 
tant losses  having  occurred  on  the  mail  route  be- 
tween Fayette  and  Liberty,  Mo.,  they  were  traced 
to  Thqrnton  H,  Freeman,  the  postmaster  at  Carrol- 
ton,  who  was  arrested,  and,  although  planed  under 
guard,  made  his  escape.  It  is  known  that  his  de- 
predations extended  to  six  robberies  and  eight  or 
ten  forgeries,  by  which  he  obtained  some  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  $600  falls  upon 
Woods,  Christy  & Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  $460  on  Mr. 
Ritchie  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  the  balance 
is  divided  between  numerous  citizens  of  Liberty  and 
the  Platte  country.  A foreigner  in  the  upper  country, 
a U.  S.  officer  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell the  receiver  at  Fayette,  are  said  also  to  be  suf- 
ferers. One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  reward  has 
been  offered  by  the  marshal  for  the  apprehension  of 
Freeman. 


TRADE  AMD  COMMERCE. 


iLOTERIC  AH  SHIPPING. 

From  the  report  of  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
treasury  made  23d  July,  1842  it  appears  that, 

On  the  30th  September  1841.  tons. 

The  permanent  registered  tonnage  of 

the  U.  States  was  771,776  84 

The  temporary  registered  tonnage  174,026  53 


Total  registered  tonnage 
Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage 

temporary  do 

Licensed  vessels  under  20  tons  in  coast- 
ing trade 

Do  in  cod  fiesheries 


945,803  42 

1,146,141  57 
1,771  74 

31,031  70 
5,995  79 


Aggregate  amount  of  tonnage 
Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage, 
there  was  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade 

Of  this,  174,342  tons  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation 

in  cod  fisheries 
in  mackerel  fisheries 


2,130,744  37 
tons 

1,076,036 


60,566 

11,321 


1,147.913 

Ships  built  within  the  United  States,  and  owned 
wholly  by  citizens,  and  employed  in  foreign  trade,  are 
entitled  to  be  registered. 

Ships  built  and  owed  in  like  manner,  and  employed 
in  coasting  trade  on  fisheries,  are  entitled  to  be  en- 
rolled and  licensed. 

These  vessels  alone  are  deemed  vessels  of  the  U. 
States  and  entitled  to  privileges  as  such. 

Vessels  built  in  the  U.  States,  but  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  foreigners,  are  entitled  to  be  recorded. 

Vessels  built  out  of  the  U.  States  but  owned  by 
citizens  are  entitled  to  a certificate  of  ownership — 
when  owned  by  foreigners  they  are  considered  alien 
vessels. 

Vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  or  the  fisheries,  need  not  he  enrolled  and 
licensed— it  is  sufficient  if  she  is  licensed. 


AmERlCAN  EXPORTS. 

From  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

The  progress  of  American  exports  for  several 
years,  ending  September  30,  1842,  is  as  follows: 
Domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  from 
1833  to  1842,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Products.of  the 

Sea. 

1834 

$2,071,493 

1835 

2,174,524 

1836 

2,666,058 

1837 

2 711,452 

1838 

3,175,576 

1839 

1,917,969 

1840 

3,198,370 

1841 

2,846,851 

1842 

2,823,010 

Years. 

Cotton. 

1834 

$49,448,402 

1835 

64,961,302 

1836 

71,284,925 

1837 

63,240,102 

1833 

61,556,811 

1839 

61,238,982 

1840 

63,870,307 

1841 

54,330,341 

1842 

47,593,464 

Products  of  the  Agriculture. 
Forest. 

$4,457,997  $10,884,052 

5,397,004  11,285,893 

5,361,740  9,992,929 

4,711,007  14,658,919 

5,200,499  9,105,514 

5,764,559  13,588,866 

5,323,085  18,593,691 

6,264,852  16,737,462 

5,518,862  16,759,725 

Tobacco.  Manufacture. 
$6,595,305  $7,113,885 

8,250,577  8,567,590 

10,058,640  7,261,186 

5,795,647  8,995,368 

7,392,029  9,463,299 

9,832,943  10,927,520 

9,883,957  12,868,849 

12,576,703  13,523,072 

9,540,755  9,472,000 


These  rates  show  but  little  variation  in  the  values 
exported.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that 
they  are  the  valuations  at  home,  and  vary  greatly 
from  the  values  actually  realized  abroad.  In  some 
years,  where  the  export  value  is  the  highest,  large 
losses  were  sustained  by  the  shippers,  because  the 
market  prices  here  were  induced  by  an  excess  of  pa- 
per money,  and  by  no  means  indicated  the  amount  of 
sales  in  foreign  markets.  In  the  year  1842,  prices 
had  nearly  reached  a specie  level,  and  the  values  in 
that  year  indicate  a much  larger  quantity  of  produce 
than  in  some  former  years.  This  will  be  illustrated 
by  taking  the  leading  articles  of  exports  in  1836,  the 
year  of  highest  values,  and  in  1841,  the  year  of  low- 
est values,  as  follows: — 

Exports  of  leading  Articles. 

1836. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour 

bbls. 

505,400 

$3,572,509 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

109.442 

10,058.640 

Cotton 

lbs. 

415  086,888 

71,284,925 

Rice 

tierces 

212,983 

2,548,750 

1841. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour 

bbls. 

1,515,817 

$7,759,646 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

147,828 

12,576,703 

Cotton 

lbs. 

523,966,676 

54,330,341 

Rice 

tierces 

101,617 

2,010,107 

This  represents  the  manner  in  which  a false  valua- 
tion is  given  to  produce  by  the  operations  of  paper 
here.  The  difference  in  value  in  1836  came  back  in 
reclamations  upon  broken  speculators,  and  that  of 
1841  now  comes  back  in  cash  profits.  To  the  ship- 
pers, the  real  value  of  the  products  of  American  la- 
bor are  now  actually  more  valuable  when  exchanged 
for  the  products  of  an  equal  amount  of  European  la- 
bor— that  is,  although  the  money  prices  of  labor  may 
be  low  here  and  in  England,  yet  one  day’s  labor  of 
the  farmer  or  planter  will  command  nearly  two  day’s 
labor  of  the  European  operative.  The  result  is,  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  to  the  former.  For  some 
time  to  come,  the  relative  difference  in  value  will  in- 
crease in  favor  of  the  farmer  and  planter,  and  en- 
hance his  general  profits. 

The  proportion  of  exports  in  American  and  foreign 
vessels  has  been  as  follows: 

Exports  from  the  United  States,  distinguishing 


THE  FLAG. 
Domestic  articles. 


Am.  vessels. 

For.  vessels.  Total  domestic. 

1834 

$61,286,119 

$19,733,043 

$81,024,162 

1835 

79,022,746 

22,166,336 

101,189,082 

1836 

80,845,443 

26,071,237 

106,916,630 

1837 

75,482,521 

20,081,893 

95,564,414 

1838 

79,855,599 

16,178,222 

96,033,821 

.1839 

82,127,514 

21,406,377 

103,533,891 

1840 

92,030,893 

21,864,736 

113,895,629 

1841 

82,569,389 

23,813,333 

106  382,722 

1842 

71,467,634 

21,302,362 

92,769,996 

Foreign  goods. 

Am.  vessels. 

For.  vessels. 

Total  foreign. 

1834 

$16,407,342 

$6,905,469 

$23,312,811 

1835 

15,112,445 

5,392,050 

20,504,495 

1836 

16.282,366 

5,463,994 

21,646,369 

1837 

15.725,042 

6,129,020 

21,854,962 

1338 

9,964,200 

2,483,595 

12,452.795 

1839 

12,660,434 

4,834,091 

17,494,525 

1840 

13,591,359 

4,598,953 

18,190,312 

1841 

12,239,249 

3,229,832 

15,468,081 

1842 

8.425,389 

3 296, 149 

11,721,538 

Total 

exports  of  Fo 

REIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

1834 

$104,336,973 

1835  . 

. 121,693,577 

1836 

. . • 

128,663,040 

1837  . 

. , 

117,419,376 

1838 

. 

108,486,616 

1830  . 

. 121,028,416 

1840 

. 

132,085,946 

1841  . 

. 121,851,803 

1842 

104,691,534 

This  table  discloses  the  fact  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  trade  is  done  in  American  ves- 
sels; and  that,  as  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
increase  or  diminish,  in  the  same  degree  are  the 
freights  of  our  shipping  swelled  or  contracted.  The 
value^if  the  freights  of  outward-bound  American  ves- 
sels rose  $31,000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  from  1834  to 
1840.  In  the  same  period,  those  of  foreign  vessels 
were  enhanced  but  $2,000,000,  or  10  per  cent. — 
Again — the  decline  in  values,  from  1840  to  1842, 
was  $20,000,000  in  American  vessels;  but  the  profits 
in  the  latter  year  were  actually  larger,  because  the 
quantities  of  bulky  articles  exported  were  larger  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  year.  The  figures  pre- 
sent, however,  the  general  result,  that  the  value  of 
exports  in  1842  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  1834, 
nine  years  previous.  The  tonnage  entered  and  clear- 
ed in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  number  of  years, 
was  as  follows,  distinguishing  the  American  and  the 
foreign: 


Tonnage 

ENTERED  AND 

CLEARED  IN  THE 

Entered. 

U.  States. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1834 

1,074,670 

568,052 

1,642,722 

1835 

1,252,653 

641,310 

1,993,963 

1836 

1,255,384 

630,203 

1,935,597 

1837 

1.299,720 

765,793 

2,065,423 

1838 

1,302,974 

592,110 

1,895,(184- 

1839 

1,491,279 

624,814 

2,116,093 

1840 

1,576,946 

712,342 

2,289,238 

1841 

1,631,909 

736,444 

2,368,353 

1842 

1,510,111 

732,775 

Cleared. 

2,242,886 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1834 

1,134,020 

577,700 

1,711,720 

1835 

1,400,517 

630,824 

2,031,341 

1836 

1,315,523 

674,721 

1,990,244 

1837 

1,266,622 

756,292 

2,022,914 

1833 

1,408.761 

604,166 

2,012,927 

1839 

1,477,928 

611,839 

2,089,767 

1840 

1,647,009 

706,486 

2,353,495 

1841 

1,634,156 

736,849 

2,371,005 

1842 

1,536,451 

740,497 

2,276,948 

The  foreign  tonnage  cleared,  it  appears,  has  in- 
creased 30  per  cent,  and  the  American  tonnage  50 
per  cent,  while  the  goods  exported  in  the  latter  have 
increased  16  per  cent,  in  value,  and  50  per  cent,  in 
quantity.  In  the  former,  the'  value  of  the  freights 
have  not  increased,  but  the  quantity  has  done  so 
slightly.  The  general  result,  up  to  the  close  of  1842, 
was  that  of  generally  increasing  prosperity. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States. 

Receipts. 


Ordinary. 

Borrowed. 

Total. 

1837 

$24,895,864 

$2,992,989 

$27,883,853 

1838 

26,303,562 

12,716,820 

39,019  382 

1839 

30,023,966 

3,857,276 

33,881,242 

1840 

19,442,646 

5,589,547 

25,032,193 

1841 

17,148,809 

13,261,358 

30,410,167 

1842 

19,662,593 

14,890  000 

34,502,593 

1843* 

8,150,270 

5,190,960 

11,340,220 

Total 

$145,577,710 

$58,498,950 

$222,069,660 

Expenses. 

Ordinary. 

Debt. 

Total. 

1837 

$37,243,215 

$21,822 

$37,265,037 

1838 

33,849,718 

5,605,720 

39,445,438 

1839 

26,496,449 

11,117,987 

37,614.936 

1840 

24,139,920 

4,086,613 

28,226,533 

1841. 

25,496,996 

6,528,074 

32,025,070 

1842 

25,836,891 

9,471,743 

35,308,634 

1843* 

10,500,000 

1,000,000 

11,500,000 

Total 

$160,563,689 

$37,931,959 

$221,395,648 

3 bis 

money  has  been  borrowed  in 

the  shape  of 

treasury  notes  and  stock.  From  1837,  up  to  July, 

1841,  treasury  notes,  bearing  mostly  6 per  cent,  in- 
terest, were  the  medium  of  borrowing. 

*Six  mouths. 


Coal 

Years. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
The 

and  by 
ing  the 


exported  from  the  United  Kingdom: — 


Tons. 

357,864 

371,271 

504,419 

510,831 

588,446 

634,448 

615,255 


Years. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


T nns. 
736,060 
916,868 
1,113,610 
1,313,709 
1,449,417 
1,606,313 
1,848,234 


total  quantities  of  coal  brought  coastwise  and 
inland  navigation  into  the  port  of  London  dur 
year  1841,  amounted  to  2,942,738  tons. 

[ Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


R-aiEj  HOAD  IRON. 

The  annexed  schedule  exhibits  the  amount,  of  duty 
refunded  under  the  acts  allowing  a return  of  duties 
on  rail  road  iron,  on  proof  that  it  has  been  actually 
used  as  such.  [Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


1831 

$6,847 

90 

1832 

336,709 

19 

1833 

202.210 

70 

1834 

421.010 

34 

1835 

529,529 

79 

1836 

234,194 

74 

1837 

407,517 

05 

3838  $910,011  66 

1839  . 672,376  86 

1840  688,510  97 

1841  391,264  64 


$4,800,183  84 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OP  E^.1*- 
TIMOHE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Lyford’s  Commercial  Journal,  of  the  9th  contains 
the  annexed  table,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  exports 
from  the  port  of  Baltimore  to  foregn  ports,  for  the 
quarter  ending  30th  September,  1843.  Referring  to 
it,  the  editor  says  that  the  total  amount  during  the 
quarter  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1842,  by  over  half  a million  of  dollars  in  value.  There 
has  been  but  very  little  difference  in  the  prices  which 
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ruled  during  the  two  periods,  and  the  increase  has 
consequently  arisen  from  the  increase  of  quantity 
shipped  of  our  leading  staples,  as  shown.” 

Tobacco. 


Hhds. 

Value. 

To  the  Hanse  Towns 

6,921 

$270,777 

Holland 

5,727 

375,957 

Trieste 

1,023 

58,179 

Fr.  Europ.  ports  on  Atlantic 

3,813 

376,308 

‘ ‘ * Mediter’n 

1,166 

53.858 

Montevideo 

20 

1,345 

Chilian  ports 

38 

2,228 

Brazilian  ports 

10 

652 

British  Guiana 

7 

430 

‘ W.  I.  Islands 

22 

1,281 

Danish  do 

5 

317 

Total 

38,752 

$842,332 

Same  time  1842 

37,263 

$762,121 

Increase 

1,489 

$80,211 

Flour. 

Bids. 

Value. 

To  Brazilian  ports 

40,728 

$202512 

British  We3t  Indies 

27,508 

134,466 

Danish  do 

7,948 

39,340 

Montevideo 

7,344 

38,140 

British  Guiana 

4,177 

20,049 

Venezuela  ports 

3,568 

18,370 

Chilian  ports 

716 

4,216 

Hayti 

682 

3,288 

Span.  W.  Indies,  not  Cuba 

183 

919 

Br.  N.  American  colonies 

155 

692 

Tots] 

93059 

$464,992 

Same  time  1842 

73,450 

$375,864 

Increase 

19.609 

$86,128 

Miscellaneous  exports — total  value 

$270,120 

Add  Tobacco 

842,332 

Add  Flour 

465,992 

Total  export  domestic  produce  $1,574,444 

Same  time  last  year  1,387,4388 


boundless  as  that  of  heaven  itself,  the  remission  of 
their  punishment  for  all  past  deeds;  and  any  such 
who  may  not  yet  have  been  brought  to  trial,  are 
therefore  no  longer  to  be  sought  after:  while  all  who 
may  have  been  seized  and  brought  before  govern- 
ment are  granted  a free  pardon.  All  persons  of  this, 
class  must  then  attend  quietly  to  their  avocations, 
with  a diligent  pursuit  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
right;  they  need  entertain  no  apprehension  of  being 
hereafter  dragged  forward,  nor  yield  in  consequence 
to  any  fears  or  suspicions.” 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Under  which  the  British  trade  is  to  be  conducted  at  the 

Five  Ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuchoio,  Ningpo,  and 

Shanghai. 

I.  Pilots.  Whenever  a British  merchantman  shall 
arrive  off  any  of  the  five  ports  opened  to  trade,  viz: 
Canton,  Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and  Shanghai,  pilots 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  her  immediately  into  port; 
and  in  like  manner  when  such  British  ship  shall  have 
settled  all  legal  rates  and  charges,  and  is  about  to 
return  home,  pilots  shall  be  immediately  granted  to 
take  her  to  sea  without  any  stoppages  or  delay.  Re- 
garding the  remuneration  to  be  given  those  pilots, 
that  will  be  equitably  settled  by  the  British  consul 
appointed  to  each  particular  port,  who  will  determine 
it  with  due  reference  to  the  distance  gone  over,  the 
risks  run,  &c. 

II.  Custom  House  Guards.  The  Chinese  superin- 
tendent of  customs,  at  each  port,  will  adopt  the  means 
that  he  may  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the  reve- 
nue suffering  by  fraud  or  smuggling.  Whenever  the 
pilots  shall  have  brought  any  British  merchantmen 
into  port,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  depute 
one  or  two  trusty  custom  house  officers,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  watch  against  frauds  on  the  revenue; 
those  will  either  live  in  a boat  or  stay  on  board  the 
English  ships,  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience. — 
Their  food  and  expenses  will  be  supplied  them  from 
day  to  day  from  the  custom  house,  and  they  may  not 
have  any  fee  of  their  own  whatever  given  to  them  by 
the  commanders  or  consignees;  should  they  break  this 
regulation  they  shall  be  punished  proportionately  to 
the  amount  exacted. 


Increase  $186,756 

Of  the  above  there  were  exported  in  American  ves- 
sels to  the  amount  of  $1,245,477 

Exported  in  foreign  vessels  328,967 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandize  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  51,069 

Exports  of  do.  in  foreign  vessels  11,685 


Total  exports  for  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1843  $1,637,198 

Same  time  1842  1,049,755 

Increase  $587,443 


CHINESE  TARIFF. 


Proclamation.  The  Chinese  Commissioner  Key- 
ing, Governor  General  Kekung,  and  Shing-yuct-sai, 
governor,  &c.  have  issued  their  proclamation  re- 
specting the  treaty  between  China  and  Great  Britain, 
and  announcing  that  the  commercial  regulations  and 
tariff' of  duties,  adopted  by  the  Chinese  board  of  reve- 
nue shall  take  effect  with  reference  to  the  commerce 
with  China  of  all  countries  as  well  as  of  England. 

“Henceforth,  then,  the  weapons  of  war  shall  for- 
ever be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the 
perpetual  lot  of  all:  neither  slight  nor  few  will  be 
the  advantages  reaped  by  the  merchants,  alike  of 
China  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, all  must  free  themselves  from  prejudice  and 
suspicions;  pursuing  each  his  avocation;  and  careful 
always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place. 
For  such  feelings  and  recollections  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a good  under- 
standing between  the  two  people. 

With  regard  to  Fuchow,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shan- 
ghai, the  four  ports  which  by  his  imperial  majesty’s 
gracious  permission  are  now  newly  opened- for  trade, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  replies  of  the  board  of  reve- 
nue should  be  received,  before  the  commerce  of 
those  ports  should  be  actually  thrown  open.  But 
Canton  has  been  a mart  for.  English  trade,  during 
more  than  two  centuries  past:  and,  therefore,  the 
new  regulations  having  been  decided  upon,  they 
ought  at  once  to  be  brought  into  operation;  that  the 
far  travelled  merchants  may  not  be  any  longer  de- 
tained in  the  outer  seas,  disappointed  in  all  their  an- 
ticipations. 

As  to  those  natives  of  China,  who  in  past  days 
may  have  served  the  English  soldiery  or  others  with 
supplies,  and  may  have  been  apprehensive  in  conse- 
quence, the  high  commissioner  has  obtained,  from 
the  good  favor  of  his  august  sovereign,  vast  and 


III.  Masters  of  ships  reporting  themselves  on  arrival. 
Whenever  a British  vessel  shall  have  cast  honor  at 
any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  ports,  the  captain 
will,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  proceed 
to  the  British  Consulate,  and  deposit  his  ship’s  papers, 
bill  of  lading,  manifest,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sul; failing  to  do  which  he  would  subject  himself  to  a 
penalty  of  200  dollars. 

For  presenting  a false  manifest  the  penalty  will  be 
500  dollars. 

For  breaking  bulk  and  commencing  to  discharge 
before  due  permission  shall  be  obtained,  the  penalty 
will  be  500  dollars,  and  confiscation  of  the  goods  so 
discharged. 

The  consul,  having  taken  possession  of  the  ship’s 
papers,  will  immediately  send  a written  communica- 
tion to  the  superintendents  of  customs,  specifying  the 
register  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the  particulars  of 
cargo  she  has  on  board,  all  of  which  being  done  in 
due  form,  permission  will  then  be  given  to  discharge; 
the  duties  levied  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 

IV.  Commercial  dealings  between  English  and  Chinese 
merchants.  It  having  been  stipulated  that  English 
merchants  may  trade  with  whatever  native  mer- 
chants they  please,  should  any  Chinese  marchants 
fraudulently  abscond  or  incur  debts  which  they  are 
unable  to  discharge,  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  com- 
plaint being  made  thereof,  will  of  course  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice;  it  must, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood  that,  if  the  de- 
faulter really  cannot  be  found,  or  be  dead,  or 
bankrupt,  and  there  be  not  wherewith  to  pay,  the 
English  merchant  may  not  appeal  to  the  former  cus- 
tom of  the  Hong  merchants  paying  for  one  another, 
and  can  no  longer  expect  their  Iossess  made  good  to 
them. 

V.  Tonnage  dues.  Every  English  merchantman  on 
entering  any  of  the  above  mentioned  five  ports  shall 
pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  five  mace  per  register 
ton,  in  full  of  all  charges.  The’  fees  formerly  levied 
on  entry  and  departure,  of  every  description,  are 
henceforth  abolished. 

VI.  Import  and  export  duties.  Goods,  whether  im- 
ported to  or  exported  from  any  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  five  ports,  are  henceforward  to  be  taxed 
according  to  the  tariffs  as  now  fixed  and  agreed  upon, 
and  no  farther  sums  are  to  be  levied  beyond  those 
which  are  specified  in  the  tariff.  All  duties  incurred 
by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  whether  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported,  or  in  the  shape  of  tonnage  dues, 
must  first  be  paid  up  in  full,  which  done,  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  will  grant  a port  clearance, 
and  this  being  shown  to  the  Baitish  consul  he  will 
thereupon  return  the  ship’s  papers  and  permit  the 
vessel  to  depart. 


VII.  Examination  of  goods  at  the  custom  house . — 
Every  English  merchant  having  cargo  to  load  or  dis- 
charge must  give  due  intimation  thereof,  and  hand 
particulars  of  the  same  to  the  consul,  who  will  im- 
mediately despatch  a recognized  linguist  of  his  own 
establishment  to  communicate  the  particulars  to  the 
superintendent  of  customs,  that  the  goods  may  be 
examined  and  neither  party  subjected  to  loss.  The 
English  merchant  must  have  a properly  qualified  per- 
son on  the  spot  to  attend  to  his  interest  when  his 
goods  are  being  examined  for  duty;  otherwise,  should 
there  be  complaints,  these  cannot  be  attended  to. — 
Regarding  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  tariff  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  if  the  English  merchant  cannot 
agree  with  the  Chinese  officer  in  fixing  a value,  then 
each  party  shall  call  two  or  thiee  merchants  to  look 
at  the  goods,  and  the  highest  prices  at  which  any  of 
these  merchants  would  be  willing  to  purchase  shall 
be  assumed  as  the  value  of  the  goods.  To  fix  the 
rate  upon  any  article,  such  as  tea;  if  the  English 
merchant  cannot  agree  with  the  custom  house  officer, 
then  each  party  shall  choose  so  many  chests  out  of 
every  100,  which,  being  first  weighed  in  gross,  shall 
afterward  be  tared,  and  the  average  tare  upon  these 
shall  be  assumed  as  the  tare  upon  the  whole,  and 
upon  this  principle  shall  the  tariff  be  fixed  upon  all 
other  goods  in  packages.  If  there  should  still  be 
any  disputed  points  which  cannot  be  settled,  the  En- 
glish merchant  may  appeal  to  the  consul,  who  will 
communicate  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  the  super- 
intendent of  customs,  that  it  may  be  equitably  ar- 
ranged. But  the  appeal  must  be  made  on  the  same 
day,  or  it  will  not  be  regarded.  While  such  points 
are  still  open,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  de- 
lay to  insert  the  same  in  the  books,  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  that  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  tried 
and  sifted. 

VIII.  Manner  of  paying  the  duties.  It  is  hereinbe- 
fore provided,  that  every  English  vessel  that  enters 
any  of  the  five  ports,  shall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage 
dues  before  she  is  permitted  to  depart.  The  super- 
intendent of  customs  will  select  certain  shroffs,  or 
banking  establishments,  of  known  stability,  to  whom 
he  will  give  licenses  authorizing  them  to  receive  du- 
ties from  the  English  merchants  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  receipts  of  these  shroffs  for  any  money 
paid  them  shall  be  considered  as  a government  vouch- 
er. In  the  paying  of  these  duties,  different  kinds  of 
foreign  money  may  be  made  use  of,  but  as  foreign 
money  is  not  of  equal  purity  with  Sycee  silver,  the 
English  consuls  appointed  to  the  different  ports,  will, 
according  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  arrange 
with  the  superintendent  of  customs  at  each  port,  what 
coins  may  be  taken  in  payment,  and  what  percentage 
may  be  necessary  to  make  them  equal  to  standard  or 
pure  silver. 

IX.  Weights  and  measures.  Sets  of  balance  yards 
for  the  weighing  of  goods,  of  money  weights,  and  ot 
measures,  prepared  in  exact  conformity  to  those  hi- 
therto in  use  at  the  custom  house  at  Canton,  and  duly 
stamped  and  sealed  in  proof  thereof,  will  be  kept  in 
possession  of  the  superintendent  of  customs,  and  also 
at  the  British  consulate,  at  each  of  the  five  ports,  and 
these  shall  be  the  standard  by  which  all  duties  shall 
be  charged,  and  all  sums  paid  to  government.  In 
case  of  any  dispute  arising  between  British  mer- 
chants and  the  Chinese  officers  of  customs  regarding 
the  weights  or  measures  of  goods,  references  shall 
be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  decided  ac- 
cordingly. 

X.  Lighters  or  cargo  boats.  Whenever  an  English 
merchant  shall  have  no  load  or  discharge  cargo,  he 
may  hire  whatever  kind  of  lighter  or  cargo  boat  he 
pleases,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  such  boat  can  be 
settled  between  the  parties  themselves  without  the 
interference  of  government.  The  number  of  these 
boats  shall  not  be  limited,  nor  shall  a monopoly  of 
them  be  granted  to  any  parties.  If  any  smuggling 
take  place  in  them,  the  offenders  will  of  course  be 
punished  according  to  law.  Should  any  of  these  boat 
people,  while  engaged  in  conveying  goods  for  English 
merchants,  fraudulently  abscond  with  the  property, 
the  Chinese  authorities  will  do  their  best  to  appre- 
hend them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  English  mer- 
chants must  take  every  due  precaution  for  the  safety 
of  their  goods. 

XI.  Transhipment  of  goods.  No  English  merchant 
ships  may  tranship  goods  without  special  permission; 
should  any  urgent  case  happen  where  transhipment 
is  necessary,  the  circumstances  must  first  be  submit- 
ted to  the  consul,  who  will  give  a certificate  to  that 
effect,  and  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  then 
send  a special  officer  to  be  present  at  the  tranship- 
ment. If  any  one  presumes  to  tranship  without 
such  permission  being  asked  for  and  obtained,  the 
whole  of  the  goods  so  illicitly  transhipped  will  be 
confiscated. 

XII.  Subordinate  consular  officers.  At  any  place 
selected  for  the  anchorage  of  the  English  merchant 
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ships,  there  may  be  appointed  a subordinate  consu- 
lar officer  of  approved  good  conduct  to  exercise  due 
control  over  the  seamen  and  others.  He  must  exert 
himself  to  prevent  quarrels  between  the  English 
seamen  and  natives,  this  being  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Should  any  thing  of  the  kind  unfortunately 
take  place,  he  will  in  like  manner  do  his  best  to  ar- 
range it  amicably.  When  sailors  go  on  shore  to  walk, 
officers  shall  be  required  to  accompany  them;  and 
should  disturbance  take  place,  such  officers  will  be 
held  responsible.  The  Chinese  officers  may  not 
impede  natives  from  coming  alongside  the  ships  to 
sell  clothes  or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailors  living 
on  hoard. 

XIII.  Disputes  between  British  subjects  and  Chinese. 
Whenever  a British  subject  has  reason  to  complain 
of  a Chinese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the  consulate 
and  state  his  grievance.  The  consul  will  thereupon 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his,  utmost 
to  arrange  it  amicably.  In  like  manner  if  a Chinese 
have  reason  to  complain  of  a British  subject,  he 
shall  no  less  listen  to  his  complaint  and  endeavor  to 
settle  it  in  a friendly  manner.  If  any  English  mer- 
chant have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, he  shall  send  such  address  through  the  consul, 
who  will  see,  that  the  language  is  becoming,  and  if 
otherwise  will  direct  it  to  be  changed  or  will  refuse 
to  convey  the  address.  If  unfortunately  any  dis- 
putes take  place  of  such  a nature  that  the  consul 
cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall  request 
the  assistance  of  a Chinese  officer  that  they  may 
together  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  decide  it  equitably.  Regarding  the  punishment 
of  English  criminals,  the  English  government  will 
enact  the  laws  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  and 
the  consul  will  be  empowered  to  put  them  in  force; 
and  regarding  the  punishment  of  Chinese  criminals, 
these  will  be  tried  and  punished  by  their  own  laws, 
in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  at  Nanking  after  the  concluding  of  the 
peace. 

XIV.  British  government  cruisers  anchoring  within 
the  ports.  An  English  government  cruiser  will  anchor 
within  each  of  the  five  ports,  that  the  consul  may 
have  the  means  of  better  restraining  sailors  and 
others  and  preventing  disturbances.  But  these  go- 
vernment cruisers  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  merchant  vessels,  for  as  they  bring  no 
merchandize,  and  do  not  come  to  trade,  they  will  of 
course  pay  neither  dues  nor  charges.  The  resident 
consul  will  keep  the  superintendent  of  customs  duly 
informed  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  such  go- 
vernment cruisers,  that  he  may  take  his  measures 
accordingly. 

XV.  On  the  security  to  be  given  for  British  Merchant 
Vessels.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  when  an 
English  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  that  a 
Chinese  Hong  merchant  stood  security  for  her,  and 
all  duties  and  charges  were  paid  through  such  secu- 
rity merchant.  But  these  security  merchants  being 
now  done  away  with  it  is  understood  that  the  Bri- 
tish consul  will  henceforth  be  security  for  all  British 
merchant  ships  entering  any  of  the  aforesaid  Chinese 
ports. 


Schedule  Tariff  of  Duties  of  the  Foreign 
trade  with  China.  [The  tariff  contains  the  duties 
also  in  Chinese  money,  viz:  in  taels,  mace,  candarines, 
and  cash, — the  tael  (worth  about  6s.  sterling)  being 
divided  into  ten  mace,  100  candarines,  or  1,000  cash. 
But,  as  the  duties  are  also  staled  in  dollars  and  cents, 
which  will  be  much  more  generally  intelligible  to 
our  readers, we  give  these,  and  omit  the  Chinese  mo- 
ney amounts.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  note  appended 
at  the  foot  of  the  tariff,  on  what  principle  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  money  into  dollars  and  cents  has 
been  made.] 

Exports.  Dolls. 

& cts. 

1 Alum,  per  100  catties  0 14 

2 Anniseed  (star)  do  0 70 

Do  oil,  do  6 94 

3 Arsenic,  do  1 04 

4 Bangles  (glass  armlets)  do  0 70 


Bamboo  screens,  and  bamboo  ware,  all  kinds  0 28 


6 Brass  leaf, 


2 10 


8 Bone  and  horn  ware, 

per 

100  catties 

1 40 

9 Camphor, 

2 10 

10  Canes  of  all  kinds, 

per  1,000 

0 70 

11  Cap  or  cutchery, 

per 

100  catties 

0 42 

12  Cassia, 

do 

1 04 

Do.  buds 

do 

1 40 

Do.  oil 

do 

6 94 

13  China  root, 

do 

0 28 

14  China  ware,  all  kinds, 

do 

0 70 

15  Clothes,  (ready  made) 

do 

0 70 

16  Copper,  and  pewter  ware, 

&c. 

0 70 

17  Corals  (or  false  coral) 

0 70 

18  Cracker  and  fireworks  of  all  kinds. 

1 04 

19  Cubebs, 

2 10 

20  Fans  (as  feather  fans)  &c. 

1 40 

21  Furniture  of  all  kinds 

0 28 

22  Galingal, 

0 14 

23  Gamboge, 

2 78 

24  Glass,  and  glassware  of  all  kinds 

0 70 

25  Glass  beads 

0 70 

26  Glue  (as  fish  glue,  &c.) 

0 70 

27  Grass  cloth,  all  kinds, 

1 40 

28  Hartall, 

0 70 

29  Ivory  ware,  all  kinds, 

6 94 

30  Kittysols  (or  paper  umbrellas) 

0 70 

31  Lackered  ware,  all  kinds, 

1 40 

32  Lead  (white  lead) 

0 35 

33  Lead  (red  lead) 

0 70 

34  Marble  slabs 

0 28 

35  Mats,  (straw,  rattan,  and  bamboo, 

&e.)  0 28 

36  Mother-o’-Pearl  ware, 

1 40 

37  Musk, 

per  catty  0 70 

38  Nankeens  and  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds, 

per  100  catties  1 40 

39  Pictures,  viz:  large  paintings, 

each  0 14 

Rice  paper  pictures, 

per  100  0 14 

41  Paper  of  all  kinds,  0 70 

42  Pearls  (i.  e.  false  pearls)  0 70 

43  Preserves  and  sweatmeats  of  all  kinds,  0 70 

44  Rattan  work  of  all  kinds,  0 28 

45  Rhubarb,  1 40 

46  Silk  (raw)  whether  Chekeank,  Canton,  or 

elsewhere,  all  kinds  13  89 

Coarse,  or  refuse  silks,  3 47 

Organize,  all  kinds,  13  89 

Ribbons,  thread,  &c.,  13  89 

Silk  piece  goods  of  all  kinds,  as  silks,  satins, 
pongees,  crapes,  velvets,  lutestrings,  &c.,  16  67 
N-  B.  The  additional  duty  of  so  much  per 
piece,  hitherto  levied,  to  be  henceforth  a- 
bolished.) 

47  Silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk  and  woollen 

mixtures,  and  goods  of  all  such  class, 

per  100  catties  4 17 

48  Shoes  and  boots,  leather  satin  or  otherwise 

per  100  catties  0 28 

49  Sandal  wood  ware,  do  1 40 

50  Soy,  0 50 

51  Silver  and  gold  ware  13  89 

52  Sugar,  white  and  brown  0 35 

53  Sugar  candy  of  all  kinds  0 49 

54  Tin  foil  0 70 

55  Tea  0 47 

56  Tobacco  of  all  kinds  0 28 

57  Turmeric  0 28 

58  Tortoise  shell  ware  13  89 

59  Trunks  (of  leather)  0 28 

60  Treasure  (i.  e.  coin  of  all  kinds)  free. 

71  Vermillion,  4 17 

Articles  enumerated  in  this  tariff  to  pay  5 
per  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Imports. 

1 Assafetida,  per  100  catties  140 

2 Bees’  wax  do  1 40 

3 Betelnut,  do  0 21 

4 Bicho  de  mar,  1st  quality  or  black  do  1 12 

2d  quality  or  white  do  0 28 

5 Birds’  nests.  1st  quality  or  clean  do  6 95 

2d  qulity  or  good  middling  do  3 47 

3d  quality,  or  uncleaned  do  0 70 

6 Camphor,  (Malay,)  1st  quality  or  clean 

per  catty 

2d  quality  or  refuse  do 

7 Cloves,  1st  quality  or  picked  per  100  catties 

2d  quality  or  mother  cloves  do 

8 Clocks,  watches,  spy  glasses,  all  kinds  of  wri- 

ting desks,  dressing  boxes,  cutlery,  per- 
fumery, &c.,  5 per  ct.  ad  valorem. 

9 Canvass,  30  to  40  yards  long,  24  to  34  inches 

wide  per  piece 

10  Cochineal  per  100  catties 

11  Cornelians  per  100  stones 

do  beads  per  100  catties  13  89 

12  Cotton  per  piece  0 £1 

13  Cotton  manufactures,  viz:  long  cloths  white, 

30  to  40  yards  long,  30  to  36  inches  wide, 

per  piece 

Cambrics  and  muslins,  20  to  24  yards  long, 

41  to  46  inches  wide,  per  piece 

Grey  or  unbleached  cotton,  viz.  long  cloths, 
domestics,  &c.,  &c.,  30  to  40  yards  long, 

28  to  40  inches  wide,  per  piece 

Grey  twilled  cottons,  30  to  40 yards  long,  28 
to  40  inches  wide.  per  piece 

Chintz,  and  prints  of  all  kinds,  24  to  30  yards 
long,  26  to  31  inches  wide,  per  piece 
Handkerchiefs,  under  one  yard  square,  each 
do  over  one  yard  square, 

Ginghams,  pulicats,  dyed  cottons,  velveteens 
silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  woollen  and 
cotton  mixtures,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
goods  not  in  current  consumption,  5 per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


14  Cotton  yarn  and  cotton  thread 

per  100  catties 

15  Cow  Bezoar  per  catty 

16  Cutch  per  100  catties 

17  Elephants  teeth,  1st  quality  whole  do 

2d  quality  broken  do 

18  Fish  maws  do 

19  Flints  do 

20  Glass,  glass  ware,  and  crystal  ware,  of  all 
kinds,  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

21  Gambier  per  100  catties 

22  Ginseng,  1st  quality  do 

2d  quality  or  refuse  do 

23  Gold  or  silver  thread  1st  quality  or  real 

per  catty 

2d  quality  or  imitation  do 

24  Gums,  Benjamin,  per  100  catties 

Olibanum  do 

Myrrh  do 

Gums,  unenumerated;  10  perct.  ad  valorem 

15  Horns,  buffalo  and  bullocks  per  100  catties 
27  Do.  unicorns,  or  rhinoceros 

27  Linen,  fine  as  Irish  or  Scotch,  20  to  30  yards 

long,  29  to  37  inches  wide,  per  peice 
Coarse  linens;  or  linen,  or  cotton  mixtures, 
silk,  and  linen  mixtures,  &c.  5 per  cent  ad 
valorem 

28  Mace  or  flower  of  nutmeg;  per  100  catties 

29  Mother  o’Pearl  shells  do 

30  Metals,  viz; — 

Copper,  unmanufactured,  as  in  pigs  do 
Do.  manufactured,  as  in  sheets 
rods,  &c.  do 

Iron,  unmanufactured,  as  in  pigs  do 

Iron  manuf’d,  as  in  bars,  rods,  &c.  do 
Lead,  in  pigs,  or  manufactured  do 

Quicksilver  do 

Steel,  manufactured  do 

Tin  do 

Tin  plates  do 

Unenumerated  metals,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

31  Nutg’s  lstquality,  or  cleaned, per  100  catties  2 78 

Do.  2d  quality  uncleaned  do  1 40 

32  Pepper  do  0 56 

33  Putchuck  do  1 04 

34  Rattans  do  0 28 

35  Rice,  paddy,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  duty  free 

36  Rose  maloes 

37  Saltpetre,  (to  be  sold  only  to  government 

agenis) 

38  Sharks  fins,  1st  quslity  or  white 

Do.  2d  quality  or  black 

39  Skins  and  furs,  viz — 

Cow  or  ox  hides  tanned  or  untanned 
Sea  otter  skins,  each 
Fox  skins,  large 

Do.  small 
Tiger,  leopard,  marten 
Land  otter,  raccoon,  shark  skins,  per  100 
Beaver  skins  do 

Hare,  rabbit,  ermine  do 


1 40 

1 40 
0 42 
5 55 

2 78 
2 10 
0 07 


0 21 
52  77 
4 86 

0 18 

0 04 

1 40 
0 70 
0 76 

2 78 
4 17 

0 70 


1 40 
0 28 

1 40 

2 10 
0 21 
0 21 
0 56 
4 17 
0 56 
0 40 
0 56 


1 40 

0 42 
140 
0 70 


per  100  catties 


0 70 
2 10 
0 21 
0 10 
0 21 

1 78 
6 94 
0 70 
5 65 
0 70 
0 56 

2 78 


1 40 
0 70 

2 10 
0 70 


0 70 
6 95 
0 70 


0 21 
0 21 


014 

0 14 

0 28 
0 2 1 
0 2i 


40  Smalts 

41  Soap 

42  Stick  fish,  &c. 

43  Seahorse  teeth 

44  Treasure  and  money  of  all  kinds,  free. 

45  Wine,  beer,  spirits,  &c. 

In  quart  bottles  per  100  bottles  1 40 

In  pint  bottles  do  0 70 

In  casks  per  100  catties  0 70 

46  Woods,  viz: — 

Ebony  0 21 

Sandal  wood  0 70 

Sapan  wood  0 14 

Unenumerated  wood,  10  per  ct.  ad  valorem. 

47  Woollen  manufactures,  vix: — 

Broad  cloths,  Spanish  strpes,  habit  cloths,  See. 

51  to  64  inches  wide, 

per  chang  of  141  inches  0 9j 
Blankets  of  all  kinds  each  0 14 

Dutch  camlets  per  chang  141  inches  0 21 

Camlets  do  0 9£ 

Imitation  do,  bombazrnes  Stc.  do  0 05 

Bunting  (narrow)  do  0 05 

Unenumerated  woollen  goods,  or  srlk  an^ 
woollen,  cotton  and  woollen  mixtures,  &c. 

5 per  cent  ad  valorem. 

48  Woollen  yarn  per  100  catties  4 17 

Articles  unenumerated  in  this  tariff,  5 per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

N.  B.  The  above  copy  has  been  taken  from  that 
published  at  the  British  agency  office,  Macao,  and  is 
an  exact  copy,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  of  cents, 
which  we  have  added  for  the  more  easy  understanding 
of  the  duties.  The  mace  at  730  taels  per  1000  drs.  is 
equal  to  13,88  cents,  and  the  tael  to  drs.  1,39  cents-  to 
avoid  fractions,  we  have  assumed  the  value  0f  the 
mace  at  14  cents,  and  that  of  the  tael  where  le3s 
Lj  taels  at  drs.  1 40. 
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POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

We  have  room  for  a few  only  of  the  many  para- 
graphs from  various  places  in  the  route  of  the  ex- 
vice  president.  Those  are  given  as  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  received  at  every  stage.  He 
reached  Washington  city  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  11th  says,  “Col.  John- 
son arrived  in  town  yesterday  afternoon,  and  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm.  A great  assemblage 
of  people,  consisting  of  several  thousands,  greeted 
him  on  his  landing  with  loud  and  reiterated  cheers. 
He  was  then  accompanied  by  the  committee  to  the 
barouche  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  so 
dense  was  the  concourse  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  reach  the  carriage.  Col.  Johnson  then,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  and  other  gentlemen, 
proceeded  to  the  American  House,  kept  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hall,  in  Sixth  below  Market  street.  On  ar- 
riving, he  delivered  a short  address  to  the  crowd 
who  were  at  this  point  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  af- 
terwards, he  exchanged  greetings  with  a large  number 
of  the  citizens  who  called  upon  him,  among  whom 
was  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Commodore 
Elliott. 

In  the  evening,  Colonel  Johnson  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Repeal  Association,  at  the 
Assembly  Buildings,  where  he  was  most  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  the  room  being  crowded  in  every 
part.  The  president  of  the  association,  Wm.  A. 
Stokes,  Esq.,  introduced  the  old  veteran  soldier  to 
the  meeting  in  a very  eloquent  and  patriotic  speech, 
briefly  glancing  at  those  brilliant  events  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  Col.  Johnson,  bore  so  conspicuous  a 
part;  his  remarks  were  repeatedly  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. Col.  Johnson  responded  in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  some  length,  which  elicited  loud  tokens  of 
approbation.  He  then,  visited  Kensington,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  commissioners,  where  he  met  a most 
cordial  reception  by  a large  number  of  citizens  at 
the  Kensington  Hall,  which  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated for  the  occasion.  We  understand  that  Colonel 
Johnson  will  leave  town  this  morning  for  West  Ches- 
ter, where  he  will  dine  with  Com.  Elliott.” 

In  old  Berks.  A very  large  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  was  held  at  Reading,  on  Sa- 
turday 4th  inst.  Henry  Shcener,  Esq.  presided,  as- 
sisted by  twenty-two  vice  presidents. 

The  following  among  other  resolutions,  were  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  whilst  this  meeting  entertains  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  characters  and  pub- 
lic services  of  the  several  candidates  who  have  been 
presented  to  the  country,  it  also  entertains  the  opin- 
ion that  the  times  peremptorily  require  the  nomina- 
tion of  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  whose  name 
and  services  will  call  forth  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  democracy. 

Resolved,  That  in  Co).  R.  M.  Johnson,  are  com- 
bined all  the  qualifications  of  such  a candidate,  and 
that  as  a soldier  of  unflinching  courage  and  brilliant 
achievements,  as  a statesman  whose  voice  has  always 
been  heard  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic policy,  and  as  a patriot  whose  only  aspirations 
are  for  the  good  and  glory  of  his  country,  he  stands 
without  a rival  in  all  the  land. 

Resolved,  That'  as  free  American  citizens,  we  re- 
commend that  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  should  receive  the 
nomination  of  the  National  Convention,  convinced 
that  no  other  man  will  receive  so  hearty  and  so  spon- 
taneous a support  from  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
of  all  parties. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  most  full  and  perfect 
confidence  in  the  sterling  honesty  and  distinguished 
abilities  of  our  esteemed  fellow  townsman,  the  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Muhlenburg,  and  warmly  but  respectfully 
recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  fourth  of  March 
convention,  as  our  choice  for  governor.  Believing 
as  we  most  emphatically  do,  that  if  he  should  be  the 
nominee  of  the  democratic  party,  he  would  be  elect- 
ed by  a triumphant  majority,  and  that  he  would  not 
only  fill  the  executive  chair  in  a manner  highly  hon- 
orable to  himself,  but  from  his  knowledge,  purity  of 
character,  and  strict  integrity,  restore  the  credit  of 
our  beloved  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  the  hold- 
ing of  a general  county  meeting  of  friends  of  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  at  the  court  house,  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Reading,  on  Monday,  the  first  of  January 
next,  [court  week,]  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  farth- 
er measures  in  relation  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Hero  of  the  Thames,  and  that  due  notice  be  given 
of  the  same. 


PRESIDENTIAL  QUESTION  IN  INDIANA. 

A barbecue  was  recently  given  in  Indiana,  to  Gen. 
Tilghman  A.  Howard,  and  in  honor  of  the  late  de- 
mocratic triumph  in  that  state.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Gen.  Howard  and  other  distinguished 
democrats,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Indiana  State  Sentinel  says: 

“Dr.  Davis  then  again  took  the  stand,  and  stated 
that  a desire  had  been  expressed  by  several  persons 
that  the  assemblage  should  in  some  way  make  a 
manifestation  of  their  personal  preferences  in  rela- 
tion to  the  presidency.  He  alluded  in  a complimen- 
tary manner  to  each  of  the  candidates;  believed  that 
either  of  them  would  faithfully  execute  the  duties 
of  the  office,  but  still  some  one  of  them  must  be  se- 
lected from  the  number.  Himself,  as  well  as  Judge 
Law,  as  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  only 
desired  to  know  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they 
would  carry  them  out.  They  therefore  would  be 
glad  to  see  a full  and  free  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Sullivan,  as  well  as  the  other  counties 
of  the  district,  on  the  subject. 

Several  methods  were  proposed  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject; and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  some  gentleman 
should  he  named  as  the  representative  of  each  of 
the  candidates,  who  should  withdraw  to  different 
parts  of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  all  who  prefer- 
red the  candidates  they  severally  represented. 

A good  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in  this  af- 
fair by  the  assemblage,  and  finally  the  gentleman 
representing  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  requested  to  with- 
draw, with  his  friends  generally,  to  a particular  part 
of  the  ground;  the  friends  of  Johnson  to  another 
part;  of  Cass  to  another,  and  so  on.  The  result  was, 
that  five-sixth-s  of  the  whole  crowd  were  for  Van 
Buren,  and  the  remainder  for  Johnson.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  a man  for  either  of  the  other  can- 
didates, though  we  afterwards  heard  of  one  or  two 
who  preferred  Cass  as  their  first  choice.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  the  question  had  been  put  for  Van  Bu- 
ren as  president,  and  Johnson  as  vice  president,  there 
would  have  been  no  diversity  of  preference  mani- 
fested. The  decision  seemed  to  surprise  everybody, 
and  none  more  than  Dr.  Davis,  who  had  supposed 
that  Johnson  was  stronger  in  Sullivan  than  Van  Bu- 
ren. This  demonstration  was  made  under  no  sinister 
influences  whatever,  but  was  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  the  Sul- 
livan democracy.  Ifthose  who  complain  of  the  want 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  people  for  Van  Buren  had 
witnessed  this  demonstration;  they  would  learn  that 
their  objection  would  not  apply  to  the  thoroughgoing 
democracy  of  old  Sullivan.”  [Pennsylvanian. 

THE  TARIFF  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  subjoined  paragraph  is  from  the  Columbus 
(Geo.)  Enquirer — a journal  formerly  devoted  to  the 
support  of  “free  trade”  notions. 

“For  ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
we  have  fairly  come  over  to  Mr.  Clay’s  doctrines,  as 
expressed  in  his  very  clear  and  eloquent  speeches  in 
the  senate  of  Ihe  United  States.  We  used  to  be  a 
tolerable  hot-heated  nullifier  in  our  boyish  days, 
when  our  heads  were  turned  inside  out  by  the gl itter- 
ing  bauble  of  an  impracticable  free-trade  system, 
which  we  were  fool  enough  to  think  within  the  range 
of  possibilities.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be,  but  cannot,  until  all  nations  see  eye  to  eye;  and  a 
retaliatory  tariff,  affording  incidental  protection  to 
home  manufactures,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
us  from  being  eaten  up  voraciously  by  foreign  states.” 


MR.  ADAMS  AT  CINCINNATI. 

On  Wednesday  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Adams  made  his  en- 
trance into  Cincinnati,  and  preparations  had  been 
made  to  give  to  the  ceremonies  all  that  could  make 
them  worthy  the  character, says  the  U.  S.  Gazette, 
of  the  great  and  good  man,  and  the  size  and  fame 
of  the  Queen  city  of  the  West.  The  reception  along 
his  route  has  been,  in  every  respect,  worthy  his  fame, 
worthy  the  judgment  and  appreciation  of  a whole 
people.  In  Cincinnati,  all  was  done  that  could  be. 
We  copy  from  the  Atlas  the  following  statement: 

“Yesterday,  about  one  o’clock,  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Adams  at  the  Toll  Gate,  was  announced  by  a salute 
of  cannon  Irom  the  heights  above  the  city.  He  was 
met  there  by  the  mayor  and  the  different  commit- 
tees, and  escorted  to  the  Ilenrie  House,  in  front  of 
which  a dense  crowd  of  citizens  had  assembled  to 
welcome  him.  He  soon  appeared  upon  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding 
multitude,  where  he  was  addressed  by  the  mayor, 
and  heartily  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the 
citizens. 

The  mayor  was  peculiarly  felicitous  in  his  allusion 
to  the  very  decided  stand  taken  by  the  patriot  father 
of  our  venerable  guest,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1782,  in  favor  of  the  then  western  wilderness,  and  to 
whose  firmness  on  that  occasion,  the  people  of  Ohio, 


Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  are  indebted  for  the 
very  existence  of  these  sovereign  states,  and  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  they  enjoy.  We  presume  it 
ts  a fact  not  generally  known,  particularly  to  the 
younger  portion  of  our  countrymen,  as  a piece  of 
secret  history  connected  with  that  event,  that  Mr. 
Oswald,  the  commissioner  appointed  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace,  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  limits,  to  make  the  Ohio  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French 
minister,  by  whose  judgment  the  American  commis- 
sioners, in  their  instructions,  were  to  be  guided,  Dr. 
Franklin  acceded  to  the  suggestion.  John  Adams, 
however,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jay,  resisted  the  propo- 
sition, principally  on  the  ground,  that  the  territory 
north  of.  the  river  had  been  conquered  by  General 
Clarke,  in  1778,  and  was  at  the  time  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This,  at  the  time,  broke 
up  the  conference.  Dr.  Franklin  suggested,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  yield  that  point  than  fail  in 
making  a treaty,  so  desirable  in  other  respects  for 
America.  Mr.  Adams  who  found  himself  supported 
by  Mr.  Jay,  was  inflexible.  Oswald  ascertained, 
through  a third  person  sent  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  Mr.  Adams,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  declar- 
ed his  determination  to  write  home,  urging  on  his 
government  to  carry  on  the  war  so  long  as  they 
could  maintain  a single  soldier  in  the  field,  in  pre- 
ference to  accepting  such  a boundary;  and,  being 
under  peremptory  orders  to  conclude  a treaty  at  all 
hazards,  and  on  the  best  terms  possible,  Oswald  then 
proposed  the  line  as  it  now  stands. 

MR.  ADAMS’  REPLY  TO  THE  MAYOR. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow  citizens: 

I have  lived  a long  life,  both  public  and  private, 
during  three-fourths  of  which  I have  watched  the 
birth,  rise,  and  progress  of  that  part  of  my  country 
which  was  once  a wilderness  but  is  now  an  empire. 
I had  known  the  territory  which  is  now  the  stale  of 
Ohio,  when  it  was  a wilderness  possessed  by  its  sa- 
vage original  proprietors.  Fifty  years  had  passed. 
Tears  had  streamed  from  my  eyes  at  the  loss  of  dear 
and  bosom  friends,  who  perished  at  their  hands  upon 
the  fields  upon  which  we  now  stand.  I had  seen  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  east,  the  men  of  that  savage 
race  by  whom  the  act  was  committed.  I had  seen 
them  afterwards  subdued  by  the  superior  discipline, 
education,  religion,  and  military  power  of  my  coun- 
try. I had  subsequently  seen  the  establishment  by 
the  revolutionary  congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  north-western  territory.  I then  had  seen  with  a 
joy  which  has  never  yet  forsaken  my  bosom,  implant- 
ed in  the  race  which  should  become  the  proprietors 
of  that  territory,  and  in  their  children,  and  to  last 
through  all  time,  the  principle  that  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  could  exist  upon  this  soil. 
Under  the  powers  of  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  north-western  territory,  I had  seen  the 
state  of  Ohio  spring  to  life,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  it  was  my  fortune  to  enter  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  original  states  of  the  Union.  I had  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  people  of  Ohio  enter  the  re- 
presentative halls  of  the  United  States  by  their  re- 
presentatives, and  had  taken  by  the  hand  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  from  Ohio.  From  that  time  for 
a period  of  forty  years  I had  witnessed  the  growth 
of  that  state.  Allowing  for  the  vices  and  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature,  which  perhaps  never  will  be 
eradicated  wholly,  1 had  seen  the  people  of  Ohio, 
not  always  right,  but  always  intending  rightly,  and 
always  advancing  in  a career  of  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  virtue,  and  every  thing  that  would  make  a great 
nation  happy  and  honorable. 

All  this  I had  seen,  without  indulging  the  hope  of 
being  able  personally  to  witness  thatprogress  myself. 
It  was  so  far  distant  from  the  place  of  my  nativity; 
there  was  so  little  occasion  to  call  me  here,  and  my 
occupations  were  heavy  and  oppressive;  all  this  made 
it  so  improbable  that  it  would  ever  be  in  my  power 
to  visit  you,  that  I had  always  believed  I should  be 
able  to  watch  your  progress  only  at  a distance,  and  that 
I should  not  come  to  enjoy  it  by  personal  observation. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  being  upon  an  ex- 
cursion somewhat  distant  from  my  own  part  of  the 
country,  one  of  your  own  immediate  fellow  citizens 
came  to  me,  a member  of  a society  formed  in  your 
midst,  for  erecting  a building  to  be  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  human  improvement,  bj  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  that  firmamant.  above  our  heads — 
and  told  me  that  the  society  had  passed  a resolution 
inviting  me  to  come  and  take  part  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  that  building,  which  they  hoped  would  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  man  on  earth. 

On  receiving  this  invitation,  all  difficulty  and  ob- 
jection vanished.  I could  not  possibly  refuse  it — I 
could  not  refuse  it.  Every  obstacle  in  the  way  van- 
ished before  this  invitation  from  a distant  quarter,  to 
take  part  in  a step*  for  advancing  the  knowledge  and 
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the  glory  of  my  country.  I have  come  among  you 
on  that  errand:  but  in  coming  here  I little  expected 
to  be  greeted  by  a multitude  like  that  which  I see 
before  me.  I little  expected  to  receive  the  mark  of 
respect  which  your  mayor  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
show  me  in  your  name. 

The  purpose  of  my  coming,  however,  is  not  yet 
accomplished.  Before  (he  sun  of  to-morrow  shall 
go  down,  I hope  it  will  be  performed.  As  for  my- 
self, if  I should  live  to  see  the  light  of  no  other  day, 

I should  consider  it  the  most  glorious  way  in  which 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  die. 

Allusion  has  been  here  made,  fellow  citizens,  not 
only  to  services  which  with  a good  intention  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  render  to  you  as  a por- 
tion of  our  country,  but  to  those  rendered  by  my 
father,  and  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  which  they  form- 
ally and  solemnly  acknowledged  the  services  he 
rendered  by  refusing  the  proposition  of  the  British 
commissioner  for  a peace  which  would  have  bounded 
the  United  States  by  the  Ohio  river. 

Fellow  citizens,  any  testimonials  of  thanks  from 
my  countrymen  for  services  by  myself  touches  my 
heart,  and  I can  never  forget  it;  hut  that  which  refers 
to  those  rendered  by  my  father,  oh!  anything  touch- 
ing mine  is  but  dust  in  the  balance,  to  the  feelings  1 
entertain  upon  such  a remembrance.  1 know  it  to 
be  true — I have  heard  it  from  his  lips  more  than 
once,  that  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  his  life 
was  that  acknowledgment  of  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  to  his  services  on  that  occasion. 

With  regard  to  my  own  services,  I hope,  fellow 
citizens,  they  are  not  yet  entirely  concluded.  I still 
entertain  a hope  from  the  position  in  which  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  my  congressional  district  have  placed 
me  as  their  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  I may  yet  render  some  slight  service 
to  them  and  to  you. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  if  my  services,  which 
it  cannot  be  of  much  importance  hereafter,  whether 
they  are  concluded  or  not,  shall  continue,  I hope  they 
will  continue  to  your  satisfaction,  without  which 
they  cannot  continue  to  mine. 

The  remembrance  of  your  kindness  this  day,  will 
remain  with  me  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  cir- 
culates in  my  heart — and  with  this,  I trust  I shall  be 
permitted  to  add,  my  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for 
blessings  upon  you  and  upon  your 
time  shall  last. 


they  never  could  be  divested  of  them,  even  by  them- 
selves; much  less  could  they  be  wrested  from  them 
by  the  might  of  others; — that,  unless  forfeited  by 
his  own  wrong,  every  individual  comc.s  into  being 
endowed  with  those  rights — and  that  if  the  whole 
compass  of  human  power  could  be  concentrated  in 
one  arm,  it  would  be  impotent  to  take  away,  how- 
ever it  might  ravish  or  prostrate  those  rights  personi- 
fied in  the  meanest  of  the  breed  of  man  crawling 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  an  excellentand  sublime  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  man!  How  must  our  nature  swell  with  pride 
at  the  consciousness  of  being  members  of  a commu- 
nity, by  fundamental  principles,  of  which  every  soul 
belonging  to  it  is  born  to  the  inheritance  of  freedom 
— born  with  rights  which  he  may  forfeit  by  his  own 
wrong — but  otherwise  inaccessible  to  human  power! 
Governments  had  never  before  been  explicitly  declar- 
ed to  be  based  on  this  foundation.  Governments 
had,  by  the  people  of  England,  been  declared  to  be 
a compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people; 
and  they  had  been  classified  as  monarchies,  aristo- 
cracies, democracies:  all  of  which  had  been  said  to 
be  liable  to  degenerate— the  monarchy  into  tyranny, 
the  aristocracy  into  oligarchy,  and  the  democracy 
into  ochlocracy,  or  the  government  of  a lawless  mul- 
titude. But  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  by  1 he  vo- 
taries of  each  of  the  three  simple  forms,  that  go- 
vernment once  instituted,  must  necessarily  be  abso- 
lute and  unlimited;  and  although  the  existence  of 
primitive  rights,  belonging  to  man  at  his  birth,  was 
admitted,  it  was  asserted  that,  by  entering  into  the 
social  compact,  man  surrendered  all  his  rights,  and 
took  in  return  such  as  the  ruling  powers  were  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  upon  him.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence acknowledges  no  such  principle. 

It  recognizes  no  despotism,  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic.  It  declares  individual  man 
born  with  rights,  of  which  while  blamelessly  pos- 
sessed, no  government  can  deprive  him.  But  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  grant,  the  right  can  be  possessed 
only  upon  the  condition  of  respectingthe  same  rights 
in  all  other  men.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God,  therefore,  are  laws  of  duty  as  well  as 


Man  is  a social  and  a rational  being.  For  the  en- 
jovment  of  life  the  wants  of  nature  require  and  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  enables  him  to  provide,  from 
the  world  around  him , food  for  his  subsistence.  In 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  his  first  impulse  is  to  the 
society  of  domestic  life;  by  Ihe  exercise  of  liberty, 
this  society  is  formed  by  mutual  consent;  and  thus 
the  foundation  is  laid  of  families,  which  in  process 
of  time  swell  into  tribes,  and  tribes  multiply  into 
nations. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness,  then,  calls  for  the  insti- 
tution of  government  to  regulate  arid  adjust  the  col- 
lisions of  interest  and  of  passions  incident  to  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  society;— to  secure,  as  far  as  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature  will  admit,  the  right  of 
every  one  by  the  organized  and  co-operating  energy 
of  ail,  and  to  harmonise  the  discordant  elements  of 
the  social  compact. 

Now  the  position  to  which  I would  invite  your  ear- 
nest and  anxious  consideration  is  this — That  the  form 
of  government,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  of  which  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  individual  man  are  the  corner 
stone,  is  the  form  of  government  best  adapted  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  well  of  every  individual  as 
of  the  community.  It  is  the  only  actual  or  imagina- 
ble human  government,  in  which  self  love  and  soci- 
al are  the  same.  And  I think  l am  fully  warranted 
in  adding  that  in  proportion  as  the  existing  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  approximate  to,  or  recede  from 
that  standard,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  of  the  community  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  it  promoted  or  impeded — accom- 
plished or  demolished. 

It  is  the  true  republic  of  Montesquieu — Ihe  gov- 
ernment of  which  virtue  is  the  seminal  principle, 
and  that  virtue  consisting  of  the  love  implanted  in 
every  bosom  ofthe  community  of  which  it  isa  member. 

Of  such  a government  intense  patriotism  must  he 
the  vital  spark — animated  by  the  immortal  spirit  of 
Christian  benevolence,  which  enjoins  self  love  as  the 
standard  of  brotherly  affection,  and  proclaims  all  man- 
kind as  a a brotherhood  of  one  kindred  blood.  The 
whole  soul  of  every  citizen  of  such  a republic, 


laws  of  right.  Nature  says  to  every  individual  man,  must  be  devoted  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ins 
your  rights  all  are  held  by  the  tenure  of  reverence  for  I country  and  mankind,  while  liberty  allows  and  stim 


CINCINNATI  OBSERVATORY. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams’  before  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  ofCincinnati  is  to  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  being  of  great  length,  we  insert  the 
following  extracts  from  it  as  published  in  the  Atlas 
of  that  city: 

“Mr.  Adams  was  addressed  by  Judge  Burnet,  on  the 
parfof  the  society,  in  a very  tasteful  and  well  con- 
sidered speech.  Mr.  Adams  then  said: 

Fellow  citizens:  If  there  is  an  individual  in  the  as- 
sembly whodoes  not  think,  lhatafterthe  very  eloquent 
discourse  of  my  venerable  friend  who  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  present  me  to  you  in  such  terms,  it  is 
my  own  duty  to  hide  my  head  in  shame,  I say  to  him, 
that  if  1 do  not  do  so,  it  is  only  respect  for  my  friend 
and  you  that  prevents  me. 

Fellow  citizens!  undoubtedly  it  has  been  a maxim 
to  all  time,  for  man  to  obtain  applause,  and  it  is  a 
principle  of  a nature  to  long  for  such  praise  from 
men  entitled  to  praise,  themselves,  and  in  that  con- 
sideration, if  I fail  this  moment,  overwhelmed  by  the 
kindness  and  partiality  of  my  friend,  I shall  t^ily 
ask  you  as  a favor,  to  indulge  me  in  remaining  silent 
concerning  it.  I came  here  for  another  purpose.  I 
am  about  to  address  you  for  a term  which  lam 
afraid  you  will  all  think  too  long,  on  a subject  on 
which  I have  no  other  personal  interest  nor  concern 
than  every  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

[The  dissertation,  in  the  introduction,  upon  the 
true  elements  of  government,  we  publish  entire.] 

When  the  people  of  thirteen  colonies,  separately 
chartered  by  a succession  of  English  kings,  on  a por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  North  America,  united  to 
assume  to  themselves  the  transcendant  powers  of  so- 
vereignty, and  to  declare  the  ties  of  their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign  beyond  the  seas,  forever  dissolved, 
they  appealed  for  their  justification  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act,  which  without  that  resort,  would 
have  been  a crime  of  the  deepest  dye  that  can  be 
committed  by  human  hands, — treason  to  their  coun- 
try— to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
premature  rights,  bestowed  by  Him  upon  them  and 
upon  all  mankind,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  antecedent 
and  paramount  to  all  human  association  or  human 
government.  They  appealed  to  their  rights  as  men, 
and  they  declared  that  they  held  those  rights  to  be 
self  evident  truths — that  they  held  them  in  common 
with  all  mankind,  because  all  were  born  equal;— 
that,  bestowed  as  they  were  by  God,  their  Creator, 


the  same  right  in  all  other  men.  If  you  infringe  the 
j right  of  any  man,  you  place  yourself  at  war  with 
posterity  while  your  brother.;  and  in  assailing  any  one  of  his  rights, 
you  make  him  the  master  of  your  own. 

The  natural  equality  of  mankind  is  thus  the  pa- 
rent of  universal  freedom.  It  follows  irresistibly 
from  the  fact  that  man  is  at  once  a rational  and  a so- 
cial being.  His  reason  is  given  him  by  his  Creator 
to  govern  his  conduct  through  life,  and  he  can 
neither  be  deprived  of  it  by  violence,  nor  can  he 
transfer  it  to  another — and  hence  the  rights  derived 
from  it  are  declared  to  be  inalienable. 

There  is  a point  of  view'  from  which  this  new 
modeling  of  the  institution  of  civil  society  is  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  special  subject  upon 
which  I have  been  honored  with  your  invitation  at 
this  time,  to  address  you.  The  intuitive  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  which  made  the  creative  imagination 
of  the  drama  the  vehicle  of  inspiration  to  the  noblest 
maxims,  and  the  sublimesl  principles  of  morals,  had 
said  in  one  of  his  immortal  conceptions. 

“Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  parcpl  of  her  excellence, 

But  like  a thrifty  Goddess,  she  deiermines 
Herself  ihe  glory  of  a creditor,— 

Both  thanks — and  use.’’ 

The  license  of  poetry  substitutes  the  name  of  na- 
ture, as  the  hand-maid  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
of  worlds,  and  allows  her  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
and  toexact  the  returns  to  the  bounties  which  he  be- 
stows upon  the  creatures  of  his  hands.  It  is  God— 
the  grants  of  whose  favor  are  instruments  of  benefi- 
cent power,  and  who  in  imparting  them  to  his  ration- 
al offspring,  exacts  the  two-fold  return  of  thanks  and 
1 use.  And  thus  the  acknowledgement  of  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  is  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  the  all-perva- 
ding goodness  of  God.  Man  thus  endow  cd  is  a being 
of  loftier  part,  of  larger  dimensions,  of  infinitely  in- 
creased and  multiplied  powers,  and  heavier  and  deep- 
er responsibilities,  than  man,  invested  with  no  such 
attributes  or  capacities.  If  then,  it  be  true  that  man 
is  born  with  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  he  is  born  under  the  deepest  and  most 
indispensable  duties  of  ceaseless  gratitude  to  his 
maker,  for  the  grant  of  these  endowments;  and  of 
exercising,  maintaining  and  supporting  them  by  all 
the  faculties,  intellectual  and  physical,  with  which 
he  has  been  provided  to  that  end.  Nor  is  the  duty 
less  peremptory  and  irremissible  of  holding  and  en- 
joying these  l ights  with  Ihe  inviolate  respect  and  ob- 
servance of  the  sauie  rights  in  others. 


ulates  him  to  the  constant  exercise  of  all  the  facul 
ties  of  body,  and  of  mind,  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed  by  his  creator  to  elevate,  adorn,  and  beau- 
tify (he  land  of  his  nativity  or  of  his  choice. 

Education  multiplies  and  sharpens  all  these  facul- 
ties. Liberty  inspires  his  head  with  thought,  and 
nerves  his  own  action,  while  patriotism  supplies  a 
perpetual  incentive  to  exertion.  Man  issues  from  the 
hand  of  his  maker,  a frail  and  imperfect  being;  his 
life  begins  in  helpless  infancy,  and  closes  in  the  clod 
of  the  valley.  Evils — physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, beset  his  path  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
v/arn  him  that  his  condition  here  on  earth  is  a state 
of  probation  to  fit  him  for  a fairer  and  better  world, 
towards  which  lie  is  wending  his  toilsome  way;  and 
in  his  progress  to  which,  every  step  of  improvement 
in  his  present  condition  approximates  him  to  that 
boundary  beyond  which  sorrow’  and  grief  are  unknown, 
and  where  the  pure  in  spirit  will  find  that  perfection 
which  must  be  denied  them  on  earth. 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness  liberty  is  indispensable 
to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Were,  his  hands 
given  him  to  be  manacled  arid  tied?  Were  his  feet 
given  him  to  be  fettered  or  cramped  into  impotence? 
How  absurd  do  these  questions  appear  to  you;  yel 
read  the  history  of  your  race,  and  see  how  they  have 
been  disabled  by  torture  to  the  purOposes  for  which 
they  were  given  to  them  by  their  Maker. 

Alan  is  a curious  and  inquisitive  being,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  the  immortal  part  of  his  na- 
ture, consists  of  enquiries  into  the  relations  between 
the  effects  which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his  obser- 
vation, and  the  causes  which  are  unseen.  The 
earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  over 
his  head,  are  the  first  objects  in  physical  nature 
which  force  themselves  upon  his  observation,  and 
invite  him  to  contemplation.  The  earth  and  the  sky, 
elements  so  different  in  their  nature,  yet  indissolubly 
united  by  the  mysterious  mandate  of  Almighty  Pow- 
er, indicate  to  his  perception,  and  foreshadow  to  Ins 
reason  the  condition  of  his  own  existence,  compound- 
ed of  body  and  soul — of  matter  and  of  mind.  The 
earth  ministers  to  each  and  all  of  his  senses  the 
knowledge  of  its  physical  properties.  He  sees, 
hears,  feels,  inhales,  and  tastes  of  earth  and  its  pro- 
ductions adapted  to  Ins  subsistence,  and  to  Ihe  neces- 
sities of  his  life  on  earth.  The  sky  is  accessible  only 
to  his  sight,  and  although  peopled  with  splendors 
dazzling  in  brightness,  and  infinite  in  numbers,  still 
presents  to  his  bewildered  imagination  only  the  lighLs 
of  the  firmanent,  like  a halo  of  glory  surrounding 
the  universe,  but  glowing  at  distances  too  remote  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  any  other  of  his  senses. — 
He  soon  discovers,  that  distant  as  the  great  luminary 
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of  heaven  may  be  from  the  earth,  yet  the  earth 
could  not  exist  without  his  generative  beams;  and  1 
that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  fir- 
mament sheweth  his  handywork.  He  turns  to  the 
heavens  his  eyes,  and  enquires — what  are  these  innu- 
merable spangles  glowing  on  the  brow  of  night,  and 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

DELIVERED  AT  ANDOVER,  Mass.  Nov.  9, 1843. 
A letter  of  invitation  having  been  addressed  to 


Mr.  Webster  by  Moses  Stuart,  D.  D.,  Professor 
extending  into  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  till  the  in  the  Theological  Seminary  and  chairman  of  the 
visional  orbs  of  man  can  no  longer  follow  or  discern  . , . J 

them.  Still  lie  looks  and  searches  for  causes,  as  a | '”nc*over  w“'§  committee,  expressing  a desire  of  the 
new  celestial  phenomenon  daily  and  nightly  discloses  ! Essex  county  whigs  to  hearhis  views  upon  the  promi- 
nent points  of  national  politics,  the  invitation  was  ac- 


itseif  to  his  vi ew,  till  the  observation  of  the  stars 
ripens  into  an  art,  and  the  germ  of  astronomical 
science  has  taken  root  in  his  memory.  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  wants  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  are 
standards  for  the  division  of  time.  In  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  around  her  axis,  he  finds  the  divisions 
of  day  and  night.  In  the  revolution  of  her  orbit  round 
the  sun,  he  finds  the  succession  of  years,  and  in  the 
phases  of  the  moon  around  herself,  the  measure  of 
ihe  mouth. 

So  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  that  of  all  animated  nature  his 
bodily  frame  is  constructed  as  if  the  observation  of 
the  stars  was  the  special  purpose  of  his  creation. — 
This  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  Roman  Poets,  who  in  his  fabulous 
account  of  the  creation  of  he  knows  not  what  God, 
in  concluding  with  the  production  of  man,  says  that 
while  other  animals  were  formed  to  look  downwards 
to  the  earth,  he  gave  man  a heavenward  looking 
face,  to  gaze  at  the  sky, — and  commanded  him  to 
raise  lus  head  and  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  stars — 

‘ Proriaque  cum  spectant  unimalia  terrain, 

Os  liuinim  sublime  dedit,  coelunique  Uieri 
Jussit  ei  erecius  ad  .-idera  lollere  vultus.” 

si####*#* 


[We  will  add  one  other  extract,  from  its  extreme 
freshness  and  beauty.] 

"The  various,  difficult,  and  in  many  respects  oppo- 
site motives  winch  have  impelled  mankind  to  the 
study  ol  the  stars  have  iiad  a singular  effect  in  com- 
plicating and  coiilounding  tiie  recommendation  of 
inesciei.ee.  Religion,  idolatry, superstition,  curio- 
sity, the  thirst  lor  knowledge,  the  passion  lor  pene- 
trating tiie  secrets  of  nature,  the  warfare  of  the 
huntsman  by  night  and  by  day  against  the  beast  of 
tne  forest  and  ot  the  field — ine  meditations  of  the 
.Shepherd  m tiie  custody  and  wanderings  of  his 
docks,  the  influence  of  tne  revolving  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  successive  garnitrue  of  the  firmament 
upon  the  Jauors  of  the  husbandman,  upon  tiie  seed 
time  and  the  harvest,  the  blooming  of  flowers,  the 
ripening  ol  the  vintage,  the  polar  pilot  of  the  navi- 
gator, and  the  mysterious  magnet  of  the  mariner,  all 
in  harmonious  action  stimulate  the  child  of  Earth 
and  ol  Heaven  to  interrogate  the  dazzling  splendors 
of  the  sky  to  reveal  to  him  the  laws  oi  tneirown 
existence. 

He  has  his  own  comforts,  his  own  happiness,  his 
own  existence  identified  with  theirs,  lie  sees  the 
Greater  in  creation,  and  calls  upon  creation  to  de- 
clare the  glory  of  me  Creator.  When  Pythagoras, 
the  philosopher  of  the  Grecian  schools,  conceived 
that  more  than  earthly  idea  of  the  “music  ot  the 
spheres” — when  the  uariing  dramatist  of  nature, 
could  inspire  the  lips  of  his  lover  on  tiie  moonlight 
green  with  tlieu  helot ed  ol  his  soul  to  say  to  tier 

•‘Sit,  Jessica— Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
1»  thick  inlaid  with  paltens  ot  bright  golu! 

'l  ucre’s  not  tne  smallest  oru  which  thou  beholciest, 
iiut  in  Ins  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
bml  choiring  io  tne  young  eyed  cherubim.” 

Ob!  who  is  the  one  with  a heart,  but  almost  wishes 
to  cast  ott  this  muddy  vesture  ol  decay,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  joy  of  listening  to  the  celestial  harmony!! 

[The  Astronomical  Society  held  a meeting  after 
the  assemblage  was  dismissed,  and  passed  a resolu- 
tion returning  their  thanks  to  IVlr.  Adams  for  his  visit 
to  Cincinnati,  and  another  changing  the  name  of  the 
spot  on  w hich  the  observatory  is  to  be  erected,  from 
Mount  Ida,  to  “Mount  Mams."  The  Gazette,  in  notic- 
ing th.s  compliment,  says: — -s 

“Let  it  be  so  called!  It  is  a familiar  and  household 
name  and  seems  and  sounds  better  than  any  other  of 
foreign  or  classic  mould.jpLet  it  be  so  called,  not 
only  "that  we,  and  ours  may  be  thus  reminded  of 
what  an  honest  sire  did  lor  us  while  the  northwest 
was  yet  a wilderness,  and  what  an  equally  honest  son 
has  done  to  advance  and  elevate  the  characters  of  the 
millions  tlial  now  inhabit  the  northwest,  intelligent 
and  free,  but  that  the  people  may  be  quickened  in 
ttieir  defence  of  whatever  is  right,  by  having  before 
them  forever  a standing  monument  of  the  undying 
value  ol  virtue,  knowledge,  law,  liberty,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  lives  of  those  honest  men!  Henceforward, 
then,  be  this  hill,  so  solemnly  dedicated  to  science, 
known  as  Mount  Adams.”] 


cepted  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  on  the  9th  inst.,  an  im- 
mense concourse  from  all  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
state  assembled  to  hear  him.  The  meeting  being  or- 
ganized, and  sundry  resolutions  adopted,  the  last  of 
which  was  complimentary  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  rose, 
and  according  to  the  report  which  we  derive  from 
the  Boston  dt/as,  addressed  them  as  follows: 

It  is  not  without  considerable  reluctance,  fellow 
citizens,  that  I present  myself  before  this  meeting, 
to-day.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  abstain,  in  time 
to  come  from  all  public  addresses  in  such  vast  as- 
semblies. An  invitation  to  be  here,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from  a source  I so  much  respected,  appeared 
to  be  urged  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it  was  not 
in  my  yielding  nature  to  withhold  my  assent.  That 
consent,  gentlemen,  I cannot  regret,  when  I look 
around  me  and  see  such  a collection,  not  only  of  the 
citizens  of  Andover,  but  from  other  parts  of  this 
county  and  other  adjoining  counties. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  concurred,  and  am  now  ready 
lo  perform  any  duty  to  accomplish  what  is  desired, 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Reed  to  the 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of  this 
commonwealth.  (Three  cheers.)  I do  not  propose, 
gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  ex 
tended  discussion  on  state  politics,  but  I say,  in  ge- 
neral,  that  I wish  to  restore  Massachusetts  to  what  I 
have  known  her.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
year  I have  seen  much  which  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  belong  to  her  character,  to  her  history,  or  to  her 
principles.  They  have  no  flavor,  no  relish,  of  the 
old  Bay  State  in  them.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,! 
entertain  not  a particle  of  doubt  that  the  good  sense 
and  good  feelings  of  the  people  begin  at  last  effectu- 
ally to  work,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  success 
which  honesty  can  ask.  I see  the  prospect  of  that 
success,  not  in  a noisy,  and  blustering,  and  overbear- 
ing spirit,  but  in  the  proofs  of  deep  earnestness,  of  a 
consciencious  sobriety,  of  a sense  of  duty,  with  which 
sensible  men,  as  appears  to  me,  should  prepare  them- 
selves to  partake  in  the  functions  belonging  to  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  independent  elective  franchise. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  of  Andover,  which  has 
invited  me  here,  has  desired  me  to  address  the  as- 
sembly (hat  might  be  convened,  upon  a number  of 
vastly  important  topics,  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  I should  enter  into  as  broadly  and  fully  as  they 
proposed.  Yet,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  purpose  to  con- 
fine myself  in  what  I have  to  say,  to  the  subjects  by 
them  suggested.  They  have  desired,  gentlemen,  that 
I should  express  to  them  my  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
national  and  state  governments,  and  the  duty  of  the 
genera)  government  towards  the  various  classes  of 
citizens, — agricultural,  mercantile,  and  manufactur- 
ing— on  the  importance  ofkeeping  sacred  the  public 
faith  in  its  obligations  to  pay  debts;  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  a reformation  in  the  currency  of  the 
country,  which  should  furnish  a medium  of  univer- 
sal receivability  and  of  equal  value. 

On  these  subjects  I nave  very  little  that  is  new  to 
say.  By  the  favor  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
I have  been  in  public  life,  where  my  opinions  on 
these  topics  have  been  often  proclaimed  and  contest- 
ed. My  opinions  in  regard  to  mostof  them  are  known, 
and  they  are  quite  unchanged.  1 will,  nevertheless, 
at  the  invitation  of  your  committee,  avail  myself  of  this 
occasion,  not  so  much  to  advance  any  new  doctrine, 
as  to  recur  to  my  sentiments  on  these  various  topics, 
which  I have  long  entertained  and  shall  entertain,  as 
conducive  to  the  public  happiness. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
general  government:  there  are  some  which  every- 
body acknowledges  belong  to  it.  It  has  the  power 
of  raising  an  army  and  equipping  a Davy.  It  has  the 
treaty-making  power;  the  superintending  of  the 
foreign  relation*,  and  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  country,  in  connection  with 
foreign  states.  All  these,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
intelligence  and  good  judgment,  belong  to  it. 

But  in  regard  to  its  domestic  duties — in  regard  to 
the  objects  at  home,  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
wilh  a view  to  which  it  ought  to  be  constantly  ad- 
ministered, there  has  ever  been  a difference  of  opi- 
nion of  great  breadth,  and  leading  to  a great  differ- 
ence of  action,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
aide.  Now  it  is  on  these  disputed  questions  that  I 
wish  on  this  occasion  shortly  to  address  you. 


Gentlemen,  I wish  that  the  remarks  which  I am 
about  to  submit  to  you  should  all  of  them  proceed 
from  aspiritof  conciliation, of  candor,  and  of  persua- 
sion. I have  my  own  opinions  of  the  duties  of  go- 
vernment, and  I wish  to  persuade  others  that  those 
opinions  are  right.  I know  that  we  have  all  a com- 
mon interest;  1 know  that  we  are  all  devoted  to  a 
common  fate,  and  a common  destiny.  I know  that 
the  great  good  of  the  whole  requires,  that,  so  far  as 
practicable,  we  should  be  united  upon  the  means  to 
produce  this  end.  And,  therefore,  what  I desire  now, 
and  at  all  times,  is,  that  1 may  address  myself  to 
those  who,  though  they  may  perhaps  differ  from  me 
in  opinion,  will  yet  in  mutual  discussion,  give  a free 
and  candid  examination;  for  1 desire  that  those  who 
differ  from  me  may  in  the  end  come  to  a unit*  of 
opinion. 

[the  national  currency.] 

Now  the  first  of  these  subjects,  gentlemen,  is  that 
which  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  controversy, 
between  the  different  people  of  the  Union.  I mean, 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  general  government  with 
respect  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  Now,  all 
agree,  that  congress  has  the  power  to  “regulate  the 
currency,”  because  these  words  are  in  the  constitu- 
tion. But  then  there  has  been  a wide  difference  of 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  duties  which  are  or  are  not, 
which  may  or  may  not  be,  fairly  inferrable  from  this 
grant  of  power. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which 
has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  agitate  it,  in  my  judgment,  till  it  shall  be 
effectually  settled,  we  must  begin  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, if  we  would  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  I have 
said  that  already  congress  has  power  to  coin  money, 
and  regulate  commerce;  they  have  also  power  to  issue 
their  own  bills  of  credit.  But  the  individual  states 
can  coin  no  money,  they  can  fix  no  value  to  money, 
they  can  issue  no  bills  of  credit. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  however, 
the  use  of  paper  as  a circulating  medium,  has  be- 
come almost  universal.  The  question  then  arises, 
on  which  government,  on  what  power,  devolves  the 
care  of  issuing  this  paper  circulation.  That  is  the 
question. 

Now  it  is  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  and  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  take  care  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
“7  superintend  it, — that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  does  give  them  authority  over  that  great 
instrument  of  our  commerce,  money,  whether  that 
money  exists  in  the  shape  of  metal  or  paper, — that 
it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  actual  circulating  medium 
is  safe  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  that  if  paper  is 
to  take  the  place  of  money  they  are  bound  to  see 
that  it  is  safe  paper,  and  not  likely  to  defraud  or  op- 
press the  people; — that  is  my  opinion. 

I have  said  that  on  this  subject  1 have  very  little 
which  is  new  to  say,  and  I will  read  to  you  very 
shortly— although  it  is  in  very  bad  taste  to  quote 
oneself — what  I have  said  on  a former  occasion  on 
this  subject,  to  wit:  whether  it  be  among  the  powers 
and  duties  of  congress  to  take  any  further  care  of 
the  national  currency  than  to  regulate  the  coinage  of' 
gold  and  silver  at  the  mint.  Now  if  the  government 
is  bound,  then  of  course  it  should  have  a good  cur- 
rency for  itself,  and  should  take  special  pains  to  pro- 
vide it — but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  are  at  liberty 
to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  then,  from  necessity,  it  must 
take  care  of  itself.  Thus  I put  the  question,  and  thus 
I adhere  to  it,  to  this  day — that  ifeongress  be  bound 
to  see  that  there  is  a currency  for  the  people  as  well 
as  for  the  government,  then  there  must  be  something 
besides  a sub-treasury  scheme,  some  duty  besides 
providing  for  a mere  vault  to  hold  the  public  trea- 
sure, necessary  to  be  performed  by  congress.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  if  congress  may  discharge  itself 
from  all  duty  upon  the  subject,  then,  of  course,  it 
may  resort  to  any  scheme  which  it  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  three  propositions  upon 
this  subject,  which  1 would  very  gladly  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  any  candid  man,  of  whatever  party. 

I would  wish  him  to  reason  on  them,  because  my 
wish  is  to  establish  the  principles  which  I profess, 
and  which  pass  under  the  name  of  whig  principles, 
which  have  been  contended  for  by  the  great  mass  ot 
our  party.  They  are  true  and  just,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  classes  of  the  people 

There  are  three  propositions  upon  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  no  honest  and  intelligent  man  can  ever 
differ.  The  first  is — that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  paper  not  only  does,  but  will  continue 
to  constitute  the  great  medium  of  circulation.  All 
the  humbug  ahout  specie,  or  the  pretence  that  we 
are  to  return  to  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  must 
appear  to  every  intelligent  man  to  be  unworthy  of 
regard.  We  must  all  know,  that  from  some  bank, 
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or  from  some  corporation,  or  from  some  source,  v#e 
shall  have  a paper  circulation,  and  that  that  paper 
will,  of  necessity,  form  the  great  mass  of  circula- 
tion. Is  there  a man  in  this  commonwealth  who 
will,  without  blushing,  allow  his  party  spirit  to  car- 
ry him- so  far  as  to  say  that  he  expects  to  see  a specie 
currency  exclusively?  There  is  none  such. 

Well,  then,  if  it  be  agreed  that  we  must  have, 
that  we  shall  have,  the  mass  of  our  circulating  me- 
dium in  paper,  is  there  any  one  that  knows  this  who 
can  deny  that  in  that  mass  there  should  be  one  part, 
at  least,  that  has  a credit  with  every  body,  of  uni- 
versal receivability,  if  I may  use  such  a word — a 
paper  that  every  one  will  take,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, and  along  the  Mississippi?  Is  not  this  desirable? 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  is  a desirable  thing,  and  a 
useful  thing,  for  the  purposes  of  society  and  business, 
to  benefit  every  body,  and  especially  those  who  are 
least  connected  with  the  mercantile  states.  It  is 
a proposition,  indeed,  which  all  must  admit.  Is  it 
not  desirable  that  a man  in  Illinois  and  Alabama 
should  have  something  which  he  can  remit  to  the 
manufacturers  in  Essex,  which  they  will  receive?  and 
is  is  not  desirable  to  the  Essex  manufacturer,  to  have 
something  which  can  be  remitted?  Well,  if  this  is 
granted,  then  there  is  only  one  more  question  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is,  Can  a currency  thus  univer- 
sal in  its  character,  thus  equal  in  value  over  the 
whole  country,  be  furnished  by  any  institution  orany 
single  state  whatever?  Have  wre  seen  any  experi- 
ence of  it?  All  know  the  contrary.  You  may  send 
the  bills  of  your  own  banks,  in  Massachusetts,  at  this 
day,  to  Virginia,  and  they  do  not  pass.  You  may 
bring  the  bills  of  Virginia  to  Massachusetts,  and 
they  do  not  pass — they  are  bills  of  state  institu- 
tions. 

The  citizensof  one  state,  gentlemen,  are  acquaint 
ed  with  the  institutions  of  their  own  state — they  know 
the  solidity,  the  solvency  and  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  banks,  and  trust  the  paper  of  those  banks, 
so  far  as  they  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  they  know, 
too,  the  general  principles  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  but  they  cannot  know  the  particular  institu- 
tions of  other  states,  nor  what  amount  of  credit  ought 
to  be  given  to  their  banks,  or  the  paper  issues  by 
those  banks.  And  therefore,  if  one  of  you  should  go 
to  Richmond  or  Petersburg  with  Massachusetts  mo- 
ney in  your  pocket,  you  could  not  pass 'it,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  true  that  the  bank  which 
issued  it  was  perfectly  sound;  because  the  dealers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  do  not  know  the  value,  and 
thus  it  does  not  answer  the  general  purpose  of  so- 
ciety. 

Now  it  is  true,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  sne,  that 
since  paper  will  form  the  great  mass  of  the  circula- 
tion— Secondly,  that  in  that  mass  a part  should  be  of 
equal  value  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  universal 
receivability;  and  thirdly,  that  such  a currency  can- 
not be  furnished  by  any  state  institution  whatever. — 
But  the  moment  you  give  the  government  which  is 
over  all,  the  power  of  issuing  this  paper  medium, 
with  the  spread  eagle  to  it,  then  you  will  have  such 
a circulation:  this  is  the  nature  of  things.  It  will  be 
every  where  receivable;  for  all  the  people  in  the  se- 
parate states  are  bound  to  regard  the  institutions  of 
the  general  government,  and  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  matters  of  moment  concerning 
it. 

Now  then,  where  is  the  power?  I say  the  power 
is  in  the  authority  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce, 
it  is  a derivative  from  that  power,  that  it  must  su- 
perintend this, as  the  great  agent  of  commerce,  the  mo- 
ney. And  accordingly,  in  my  judgment,  the  govern- 
ment, whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  the  currency,  is 
naturally  to  have  the  power  of  deciding  what  shall 
be  the  character  of  that  currency. 

I will  not  here  go  over  the  constitutional  question; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  coeval  with  the  constitution,  this 
power  was  believed  to  exist.  They  who  made  the 
constitution  did  not  doubt  it; — General  Washington 
did  not  doubt  it,  for  he  established  a bank,  or  at  least 
gave  his  sanction  to  one.  Madison  did  not  doubt  it; 
I mention  him,  because  he  has  been  mentioned  as 
entertaining  doubts  about  its  constitutionality.  Ma- 
dison yielded  to  it,  and  if  he  had  not  been  convinced, 
in  his  own  private  judgment,  he  said  what  every 
man  would  say — that  it  was  a thing  settled, — that 
that  part  of  the  constitution  had  been  interpreted, 
and  its  meaning  fixed,  and  this  be. rig  the  case,  that 
meaning  must  he  certain,  enduring,  and  no  longer  to 
he  disputed. 

We  have  had  a bank  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
there  are  men  who  say  that  it  is  unconstitutional. — 
Will  they  say  so  forty  years  hence,  or  will  they  go 
on,  from  generation  to  generation,  disputing  upon  a 
question  which  was  settled  by  their  fathers,  and  their 
grandfathers?  We  must  take  it  as  a thing  settled; 
and  if  settled  we  must  take  their  interpretation;  we 
must  take  that  interpretation  which  has  been  admit 


ted  as  fixed,  or  else  we  can  never  have  any  meaning 
attached  to  that  instrument. 

Now  I will  not  press  this  point  any  further,  be- 
cause I agree,  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  especially  in  the  Atlantic 
and  mercantile  states,  the  evil  of  a disordered  cur- 
rency begins  to  be  somewhat  redeemed,  and  is  not 
so  severely  felt.  There  are,  however,  parts  in 
which  it  is  as  severely  felt  as  ever.  Some  of  the 
southwestern,  and  some  of  the  northwestern  states 
have  nothing  that  deserves  the  appellation  of  money 
— they  have  really  no  standard  of  value;  and  men 
barter  their  wheat,  their  beef,  their  pork,  and  other 
commodities,  through  the  medium  of  paper  of  an 
unknown  value.  It  is  a pure  loss,  a demoralizing 
speculation,  the  whole  of  it,  because  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  political  truth  better  established,  than  that 
the  existence  of  bad,  uncertain  paper  money,  is  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing  and  deleterious  influences, 
that  can  prevail  in  society. 

And,  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  that  although  now  in 
New  England,  and  at  the  north  generally,  the  evil  is 
not  particularly  active  from  this  source,  yet  there  are 
certain  laws  of  trade,  certain  established  principles, 
which  will  always  operate  in  society,  with  man  and 
man,  and  by  the  operation  of  which  we  are  just  as 
sure  that  sometime  hence — it  may  he  far  off — we 
shall  coma  back  again  to  a state  of  disordered  cur- 
rency, as  we  are  that  we  have  just  emerged  from 
such  a state.  The  business  of  the  country  is  now,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  quite  reviving,  active;  in  mercan- 
tile phrase,  there  is  a better  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple,— there  is  an  incitement  to  industry — this  will 
lead  to  a rise  in  prices. 

Here  are  all  the  banks,  now  money  is  very  abun- 
dant, ready  to  lend  to  any  one  for  a good  considerr- 
tion.  High  prices  will  provoke  large  issues  from  the 
banks,  and  these  will  tend  to  raise  prices.  Prospe- 
rity and  success  are  attendant  on  this,  and  success 
will  terminate  in  revulsion;  and  this  will  be  our  his- 
tory in  regard  to  the  currency,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
less there  be  some  check,  some  control,  to  this 
tendency  which  shall  extend  all  over  the  whole 
country. 

[bank  of  the  united  states.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  say,  and  1 never  have 
said,  that  a bank  of  the  United  States  was  an  indis- 
pensable agent.  I only  say  that  it  is  a duty  incum- 
bent upon  congress  to  take  care  of  the  currency. 
In  regard  to  a bank,  I would  say  that  it  has  been  tried 
thirty  years  out  of  forty,  with  success.  I would 
make  one  other  remark,  before  I depart  from  this 
subject.  It  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  that  in 
the  senate  I declared  that  having  very  much  desired 
the  existence  of  a bank,  and  having,  upon  the  whole, 
come  to  a perfect  conviction  of  its  utility,  1 had  ne- 
vertheless made  up  my  mind,  in  General  Jackson’s 
time,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  bank  until  it  should  be  called 
for  by  the  people  themselves.  I remain  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  I have  said  further,  on  a more  recent  oc- 
casion, that  it  did  appear  to  me,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  that  a Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  founded  on  private  subscription,  and  with 
a power  of  private  discount,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I think  so  still — I may  be  mistaken — because 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  greatly  chang- 
ed since  the  expiration  of  the  last  charter  of  a na- 
tional bank;  because  the  state  institutions  have 
multiplied  to  a very  great  extent;  because  many  of 
the  states  derive  the  chief  portion  of  their  revenue 
from  thetas  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  capital  of 
the  banks  operating  within  their  limits.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  quite  willing  to  agree  that  a bank  of  the 
old  model  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  that  if  has 
in  its  favor  the  authority  of  precedent;  and  if  the 
time  should  ever  come,  sooner  or  later,  in  which,  in 
the  wisdom  of  congress,  and  the  general  judgment 
of  the  country,  a bank  on  this  old  plan  should  be 
made,  it  would  certainly  have  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. (Applause.)  But  I still  do  think  that  an  in- 
stitution of  this  sort,  to  be  productive  of  good  to  the 
country,  should  rather  be  an  institution  for  control- 
ling issues,  and  for  superintending,  and  taking  care 
of,  and  keeping  from  running  to  excess,  the  issues  of 
the  other  banks,  than  for  furnishing  discounts  for 
private  purposes. 

' [protection,  tariff,  &c.) 

Gentlemen,  one  portion  of  the  topics  to  which  the 
committee  asked  my  attention  is  the  duty  of  the  ge- 
neral government  to  protect  the  general  commerce 
and  manufactures.  And  this  leads,  gentlemen,  to 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry.  Now  I will  state  my  opinion 
upon  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  precision,  be- 
cause, gentlemen,  I believe  a sort  of  ultraisin,  of 
extravagance  of  opinion,  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
age,  not  on  political  subjects  only,  but  on  all  sub- 
jects. And  in  regard  to  this  subject,  particularly, 


there  are  those  who  would  carry  a tariff  to  the  length 
of  prohibition  of  certain  foreign  commodities.  And 
there  are  others,  again,  who  maintain  stoutly  that  it 
is  perfectly  unconstitutional  for  congress  to  look  to 
any  other  object  in  the  world,  but  the  amount  ol  so 
much  money  to  be  raised;  in  other  words,  to  have, 
the  least  regard  to  the  favor  and  encoura  gement  of 
industry  in  our  own  country. 

Now,  my  opinion  is  that  the  power  of  favoring 
and  encouraging,  of  protecting  our  own  industry,  by 
a judicious  discrimination  in  imposing  duties,  docs 
belong  to  congress;  that  it  is  necessary,  and  by  the 
general  understanding  of  all  nations  is  included  in 
the  power  of  laying  duties,  and  that  this  discrimina- 
tion ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  congress,  and  ap- 
plied in  all  proper  cases.  That  is  my  opinion — and 
I should  like  to  enter  into  a discussion  upon  every 
branch  of  that  proposition,  with  any  gentleman  of 
intelligence  and  candor  in  the  commonwealth. 

Now  let  us  consider  a few  general  truths.  In  the 
first  place,  congress  has  the  power  to  lay  duties 
upon  importations,  but  no  state  has  that  power  at 
all.  This  is  a most  important  consideration.  The 
time  was,  when  Massachusetts  could  lay  a duty  on 
imports.  She  had  that  power  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  and  when  she  had  the 
power  did  actually  exercise  it,  not  only  for  revenue, 
but  for  the  protection  of  her  own  manufactures.  Se- 
veral states  exercised  that  power  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protecting  manufactures.  And  now  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  the  other  states  have  parted  alto- 
gether with  the  power  of  laying  duties,  for  they  can- 
not lay  one  cent  of  duties  for  any  purpose  except 
such  as  are  specified  in  the  Q mrantine  laws.  They 
have  transferred  all  that  power  to  congress.  The 
question  is,  whether  congress  did  not  take  it  on  the 
same  understanding  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
laying  duties  for  revenue,  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures.  Mr.  Madison’s  conclusive  argument 
on  this  subject  is,  that  as  the  states,  exercised  this 
power  before  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted,  and  as  they  parted  with  it  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  tran-lerreJ  it  to 
congress,  they  had  a right  to  expect,  and  did  expect, 
that  congress  would  exercise  the  same  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Now  the  powerof  congress  is  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  trade;  and  what  is  the  extent  of  that  pow- 
er? I will  say,  generally,  gentlemen,  what  nobody 
can  dispute,  that  fn  all  English  history,  and  in  all 
American  history,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  power  to  regulate  trade  has  been  universal- 
ly conceded  as  expressing  the  power  of  favoring 
particular  home  productions.  The  phrase  is  as  well 
settled  in  its  meaning  as  any  other  phrase  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  England  herself,  from 
whose  language  the  phrase  is  adopted,  and  from 
whose  history  it  is  taken,  from  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors and  Stuarts  down  to  this  day,  the  protection  of 
home  industry  has  been  sought  to  be  established  by 
regulations  of  trade.  And  in  the  controversy  which 
preceded  the  American  revolution,  James  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  othergreat  and  eminent  patriots, 
of  that  day,  wisely  decided  that  although  England 
could  not  lay  duties  in  America  to  fill  herowntrea 
sury  at  home,  and  supply  her  revenue,  yet  she  could 
regulate  trade  by  the  protection  of  certain  manufac- 
tures and  certain  interests  of  commerce. 

Gentlemen,  I need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  a son  of  Essex,  and  distinguished 
native  of  your  county,  now  a member  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States — [ mean  Mr.  Choate — in  a 
speech  in  the  senate,  in  the  year  1842,  has  placed 
the  subject  on  an  immutable  foundation.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

But  history  instructs  us  in  this;  l have  already 
said,  that  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  your  state,  you  could  lay  duties  on  imports; 
but  then  every  state  would  lay  duties  only  on  those 
articles  which  she  desired  to  protect,  and  thus  they 
became  very  different.  A state  which  had  manufac- 
tures to  encourage,  would  lay  large  duties  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  manufactures,  and  thus 
immediately  exposed  itself  to  the  successful  com- 
petition of  other  states,  who,  having  no  manufac- 
tures, would  open  their  ports  for  all  sorts  of  impor- 
tations. 

Why,  gentlemen,  if  anybody  will  go  back  to  those 
times,  and  will  look  to  those  occurrences  between 
the  states,  he  will  see  how  impossible  it  was  forany 
particular  slate  to  encourage  its  own  productions, 
while  the  other  states  continued  to  support  those 
measures  which  tended  to  their  own  interest. 

1 might  allude  to  the  relations  which  then  subsist- 
ed between  the  large  arid  the  small  states.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  Massachusetts  at  that  time  had  her 
internal  industry  to  promote,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
none — well,  then  if  Massachusetts  laid  a duty  toshut 
out  a particular  article,  which  she  manufactured,  the 
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port  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  would  be  open  to 
them,  and  they  would  be  brought  in  there,  and  then, 
perhaps,  smuggled  across  the  borders;  to  prevent 
which,- a cordon  of  custom  house  officers,  placed 
along  the  whole  line,  would  be  necessary.  This 
cause  operated  as  much  as  any  other,  to  induce  Mas- 
sachusetts to  join  with  the  other  states,  in  the  for- 
mation of  a general  constitution,  and  to  confer  on  the 
congress,  which  should  be  chosen  under  that  consti- 
tution, the  power  of  laying  duties,  which  should  ope- 
rate equally  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Now.  gentlemen,  I will  go  back  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  portions  of  our  history,  between  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, because  that  represents  the  condition  of  the 
respective  slates,  each  endeavoring — and  that  histo- 
ry shows  how  impossible  they  found  it — to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  matters  of  commerce.  We  see 
them  struggling  under  a load  of  debt,  incurred  by 
them  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  revolution — strug- 
gling to  extend  their  commerce,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces to  extend  their  manufactures,  and  all  struggling 
in  vain. 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  fathers  brought  about,  or 
evinced  a very  strong  disposition  to  bring  about,  by 
the  year  1 78f>,  a uniform  system  of  commerce,  and 
that  uniform  system  of  commerce  was  established 
by  those  who,  in  point  of  sagacity,  were  inferior  to 
none  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  a more  recent  pe- 
riod. At  a period  of  his  life  when  yet  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  and  after  a very  long  expe- 
rience, Dr.  Franklin  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject  in  a very  remarkable  manner. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  convention  to  frame 
the  prese’nt  constitution  of  the  United  States,  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  chosen  delegate  to  that  convention;  and  shortly 
before  the  convention  assembled,  as  the  members 
were  coming  in,  he  invited  them  to  his  house  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  read  to  them  a paper  upon  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stales.  That  paper,  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
men who  heard  it,  was  printed,  and  he  dedicated  it 
to  the  members  of  the  convention.  1 have  made 
some  extracts  from,  which  I shall  hand  over  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  have  done  us  the  favor 
to  be  here. 

[extract  from  dr.  franklin.] 

“There  are  in  every  country  certain  important 
crises,  when  exertion  or  neglect  must  produce  con- 
sequences of  the  utmost  moment.  The  period  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  have  nowar- 
rived,  will  be  admitted  by  every  attentive  and  se- 
rious mind  to  be  clearly  of  this  description. 

“Our  money  absorbed  by  a wanton  consumption  of 
imported  luxuries,  a fluctuating  paper  medium  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  foreign  commerce  extremely 
circumscribed,  and  a federal  government  not  only  in- 
effective but  disjointed,  tell  ns  indeed  too  plainly  that 
further  negligence  may  ruin  us  forever. 

“Impressed  with  this  view  of  our  affairs,  the  writer 
of  the  following  pages  has  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
the  public.  Rut  as  neither  his  time  nor  opportuni- 
ties will  permit  him  to  treat  of  all  the  great  subjects, 
which  excite  his  apprehension  or  engage  his  wishes, 
he  means  principally  to  confine  himself  to  that  part 
of  them,  which  have  been  most  subjected  to  his  ob- 
servations and  enquiries. 

“In  a country  blest  with  a fertile  soil,  and  a climate 
admitting  steady  labor,  where  the  cheapness  of  land 
tempts  the  European  from  his  home,  and  the  manu- 
facturer from  his  trade,  we  are  led  by  a few  mo- 
ments of  reflection  to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the 
great  leading  interest.  From  this  we  shall  find 
most  of  our  other  advantages  resulL,  so  far  as  they 
arise  from  the  nature  of  our  affairs,  and  where  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  coercion  of  laws — the  fish- 
eries are  the  principal  exception.  In  order  to  make 
a true  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  agriculture,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  encouraged  by  few  or  no 
duties  on  the  importation  of  rival  produce — that  it 
furnisher,  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  ail  our  own 
ships,  but  those  also  which  foreign  nations  send  to  our 
ports,  or  in  other  words,  that  itpays  for  all  cqirimpor- 
tations — that  it  supplies  a part  of  the  clothing  of  our 
people,  and  the  food  of  them  and  their  cattle — that 
what  is  consumed  at  home,  including  the  materials 
for  manufacturing,  is  four  or  five  times  the  value  of 
what  is  exported — that  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  is  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  America — that,  therelore,  the 
farmers  and  planters  do  form  the  body  of  the  militia, 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation — that  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, occupied  by  agriculture,  is  manifold  greater 
liian  that  of  the  property  employed  in  every  other 
way — that  the  settlement  of  our  waste  lands,  and 
subdividing  our  improved  farms,  is  every  year  in- 
creasing the  pre-eminence  of  the  agricultural  irite 
rest — that  the  resources  we  derive  from  it  are  at  all 


times  certain  and  indispensably  necessary — and  last- 
ly, that  the  rural  life  promotes  health  and  morality 
by  its  active  nature,  and  by  keeping  our  people  from 
the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  towns.  In  short,  agricul- 
ture appears  to  be  the  spring  of  our  commerce  and 
the  parent  of  our  manufactures. 

“The  commerce  of  America,  including  our  exports, 
imports,  shipping,  manufactures,  and  fisheries,  may 
be  properly  considered  as  forming  one  interest.  So 
uniformed  or  mistaken  have  many  of  us  been,  that  it 
has  been  stated  as  the  great  object,  and  I fear  it  is 
yet  believed  to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  New 
England.  But  from  the  best  calculations  I have  been 
able  to  make,  I cannot  raise  the  proportion  of  pro- 
perty or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, fisheries,  navigation,  and  trade  to  one-eighth 
of  the  property  and  pi  ople  occupied  by  agriculture 
even  in  that  commercial  quarter  of  the  Union. 

“While  I feel  an  absolute  coni  iction  that  our  true 
interests  should  restrain  us  from  burdening  or  im- 
peding agriculture  in  any  way  whatever,  I am  not 
only  ready  to  admit,  but  must  beg  leave  to  urge, 
that  sound  policy  requires  our  giving  every  en- 
couragement to  commerce  and  its  connexions  which 
may  be  found  consistent  with  a due  regard-  to  agri- 
culture. 

“Thfe  communication  between  the  different  ports  of 
every  nation  is  a business  entirely  in  their  power. — - 
The  policy  of  most  countries  has  been  to  secure  this 
domestic  navigation  to  their  own  people.  The  ex- 
tensive coasts,  (he  immense  bays  and  numerous  rivers 
of  the  United  States  have  already  made  this  an  im- 
portant object,  an  it  must  increase  with  our  popula- 
tion. As  the  places  at  which  the  cargoes  of  coast- 
ing vessels  are  delivered  must  be  supplied  with 
American  produce  from  some  part  of  the  Union,  and 
as  the  merchant  can  always  have  American  bottoms 
to  transport  the  goods  of  the  producing  state  to  the 
state  consuming  them,  no  interruption  to  the  market 
of  tlie  planters  and  larmers  can  be  apprehended  from 
prohibiting  transportation  in  foreign  bottoms  from 
port  to  port  within  the  United  States.  A single  ex- 
ception may  perhaps  be  proper  permitting  foreign 
vessels  to  carry  from  port  to  port,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  their  sales,  any  goods  that  shall  be  part  of 
the  cargoes  they  brought  into  the  Union,  from  the  last 
foreign  place  at  which  they  loaded.  The  fleets  of 
colliers  on  the  British  coast  evince  the  possible  bene- 
fits of  such  a regulation. 

“The  consumption  of  fish,  oil,  whalebone,  and  other 
articles  obtained  through  the  fisheries,  in  the  towns 
arid  counties,  that  are  convenient  to  navigation,  has 
become  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  I 
am  informed  that  no  Jess  than  five  thousand  barrels  of 
mackerel,  salmon,  and  pickled  codfish,  are  vended  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  annually;  add  to  them  the 
dried  fish,  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  whalebone,  &c. 
and  it  will  be  found  a little  fleetof  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers are  employed  in  the  business.  The  demand  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parls  of  the 
Union  to  which  these  supplies  can  be  carried,  is  al- 
ready considerable,  and  the  increase  of  our  towns  and 
manufactures  will  render  it  more  so  every  year. — 
In  the  present  slate  of  our  navigation  we  can  be  in 
no  doubt  of  procuring  these  supplies  by  means  of  our 
own  vessels.  The  country  that  interferes  most  with 
us  in  our  own  market  is  Nova  Scotia,  which  also,  I 
am  informed,  has  had  some  emigrants  from  our  fish- 
ing towns  since  the  decline  of  their  business.  Such 
encouragement  to  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
as  would  secure  the  benefits  of  it  to  our  own  people 
without  injuring  our  other  essential  interests,  is  cer- 
tainly worth  attention.  The  convention  will  pro- 
bably find  on  consideration  of  this  point  that  a duty 
or  prohibition  of  foreign  articles  such  as  our  own 
fisheries  supply,  will  be  safe  and  expedient. 

“These  are  the  principal  encouragements  to  foreign 
commerce,  whicli  occur  to  me  at  present  as  proper 
to  form  a part  of  a permanent  system  for  the 
United  States.  Regulations  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, such  as  restrictions  and  prohibitions  af- 
fecting particular  nations,  I do  not  mean  to  speak  of 
here. 

“I  muslhowcver  observe,  that  they  should  be  adopt- 
ed with  great  prudence  and  deliberation,  as  they  may 
affect  us  very  unfavorably  if  they  should  be  tried  in 
vain.  In  taking  measures  to  promote  manufactures, 
we  must  be  careful  that  the  injuries  to  the  general 
interests  of  commerce  do  not  exceed  the  advantages 
resulting  frbin  them.  The  circumstances  of  the 
country,  as  they  relate  to  this  business,  should  be 
dispassionately  and  thoroughly  examined.  Though 
it  is  confessed,  that  the.  United  States  have  full  em- 
ployment for  all  their  citizens  in  the  extensive  field 
of  agriculture,  yet  as  we  have  a valuable  body  of 
manufactures  already  here,  as  many  more  will  pro- 
bably emigrate  from  Europe,  who  will  choose  to 
continue  at  their  trades,  and  as  we  have  some  citi- 
zens so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  effect  a little  settle- 


ment on  our  waste  lands,  there  is  areal  necessity  for 
some  wholesome  general  regulations  on  this  head. — 
By  taking  care  not  to  force  manufactures  in  those 
states,  where  the  people  are  fewer,  the  tillage  much 
more  profitable,  and  provisions  dearer  than  in  several 
others,  we  shall  give  agriculture  its  full  scope  in  the 
former,  and  leave  all  the  benefits  of  manufacturing 
(so  far  as  they  are  within  our  reach)  to  the  latter. — 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  must  manufacture  to 
an  evident  loss,  while  the  advancement  of  that  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  will  give  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  many,  whose  occupations  have  been  ren- 
dered unprofitable  by  the  consequences  of  the  revo- 
lution. A liberal  policy  on  this  subject  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  produce  of  the  southern  states  should 
be  exchanged  for  such  manufactures  as  can  be  made 
by  the  northern,  free  from  impost. 

“Another  inducement  to  some  salutary  regulations 
on  this  subject,  will  be  suggested  by  consideringsome 
of  our  means  of  conducting  manufactures.  Unless 
business  of  this  kind  is  carried  on,  certain  great 
natural  powers  of  the  country  will  remain  inactive 
and  useless.  Our  numerous  mill  seats,  for  example, 
by  which  flour,  oil,  paper,  snuff,  gunpowder,  iron 
work,  woollen  cloths,  boards,  and  scantling,  and  some 
other  articles  are  prepared  or  perfected,  would  be 
given  by  Providence  in  vain. 

“If  properly  improved,  they  will  save  us  an  im- 
mense expense  for  the  wages,  provisions,  clothing, 
and  lodging  of  workmen,  without  diverting  the  peo- 
ple from  their  farms.  Fire,  as  well  as  water,  affords, 
if  I may  so  speak,  a fund  of  assistance,  that  cannot 
be  unused  without  an  evident  neglect  of  our  best  in- 
terests. Breweries,  which  we  cannot  estimate  too 
highly,  distilleries,  sugar  houses,  potteries,  casting, 
and  steel  furnaces,  and  several  other  works  aie  car- 
ried on  by  this  powerful  element,  and  attended  with 
the  savings,  that  were  particularized  in  speaking  of 
water  machines.  ’Tis  probable  also  that  a frequent 
use  of  steam  engines  will  add  greatly  to  this  class  of 
factories.  In  some  cases  where  fire  and  water  are 
not  employed,  horses  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
as  well  and  on  much  lower  terms  than  men.  The 
cheapness 'and  the  easy  increase  of  these  serviceable 
animals  ensure  us  this  aid  to  any  extent  that  occasion 
may  require,  which  however  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

“The  encouragement  to  agriculture,  afforded  by 
some  manufactories,  is  a reason  of  solid  weight  in 
favor  of  pushing  them  witli  industry  and  spirit. — 
Malt  liquors,  if  generally  used  (and  were  they  not  a 
poison  to  our  morals  and  constitutions  I might  add 
corn  spirits)  would  require  more  grain  to  make  them, 
than  lias  been  exported  in  any  year  since  the  revo- 
lution. I cannot  omit  to  mention  here,  that  beer 
strengthens  the  arm  of  the  laborer  without  debauch- 
ing him,  while  the  noxious  drink  now  used  enervates 
and  corrupts  him.  The  workers  in  leather,  too,  of 
every  kind,  in  flax  and  hemp,  in  iron,  wood,  stone, 
and  clay,  in  furs,  horn,  and  many  other  arlieles,  em- 
ploy either  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
or  ttie  fruits  of  cultivation. 

“A  further  encouragement  to  manufactures  will  re- 
sult from  improvements  and  discoveries  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  many  raw  materials,  that  could  be 
produced  in  this  country  on  a large  scale,  which 
have  hitherto  been  very  much  confined.  Cotton  for 
many  years  before  the  revolution  was  not  worth  more 
than  nine  pence  sterling  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Tlie  perfection  of  the  factories  in  Europe  has  raised 
it  to  such  a pitch,  that  besides  the  prohibition  against 
shipping  it  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  port,  the 
price  has  risen  fifty  per  cent.  The  consumers  in  Phi- 
ladelphia have  paid  near  two  shillings  sterling  for  the 
importation  of  this  year.  This  article  must  be  worth 
the  attention  of  the  southern  planters. 

“If  tlie  factsand  observations  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  paper  be  admitted  to  be  true  and  just,  and  if 
we  take  into  consideration  with  them  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  fish- 
eries over  our  manufactories,  we  may  come  to  the 
following  conclusions:  That  the  United  States  of 

America  cannot  make  a proper  use  of  tlie  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  nor  promote  her  agricul- 
ture and  other  lesser  interests  withuut  manufactures, 
that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  attainable  benefits  of  com- 
merce and  fisheries,  without  some  general  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions,  affecting  foreign  nations,  that 
in  forming  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  as  well 
as  in  establishing  manufactories,  there  is  occasion 
for  great  deliberation  and  wisdom,  that  nothing  may 
be  introduced,  which  can  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
our  produce,  or  with  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  our  waste  lands. 

“It  will  not  be  amiss  to  draw  a picture  of  our  coun- 
try as  it  would  really  exist  under  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  national  laws  formed  upon  these  princi- 
ples. While  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a subject  at  once  so  interesting  and  dear, 
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let  us  confine  ourselves  to  substantial  facts,  and 
avoid  those  pleasing  delusions  into  which  the  spirits 
and  feelings  of  our  countrymen  have  too  long  misled 
them. 

“In  the  foreground  we  should  find  the  mass  of  our 
citizens  the  cultivators,  (and  what  is  happily  for  us 
i n most  instances  the  same  thing,)  the  independent 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  Every  wheel  would  appear 
in  motion  that  could  carry  forward  the  interest  of 
this  great  body  of  our  people,  and  bring  into  action 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  country.  A portion  of 
the  produce  of  our  lands  would  be  consumed  in  the 
families,  or  employed  in  the  business  of  our  manu- 
factures— a further  portion  would  be  applied  in  the 
sustenance  of  our  merchants  and  fishermen  and  their 
numerous  assistants,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
transported  by  those  that  could  carry  it  at  the  lowest 
freight,  (that  is  with  the  smallest  deduction  from  the 
aggregate  profits  of  the  business  of  the  country,)  to 
the  best  foreign  markets.  On  one  side  we  s'hould 
see  our  manufactures  encouraging  the  tillers  of  the 
earth,  by  the  consumption  and  employment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  and  supplying  them  and  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  citizens  with  the  instruments  of  their 
occupations,  and  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  in  every  instance  where  it  could  be  done  without 
unjuriously  and  unnecessarily  increasing  the  distress 
of  commerce,  the  labors  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the 
difficulties  of  changing  our  native  wilds  into  scenes 
of  cultivation  and  plenty.  Commerce,  on  the  other 
hand,  attentive  to  the  general  interests,  would  come 
forward  with  offers  to  range  through  foreign  climates 
in  search  of  those  supplies,  which  the  manufacturers 
could  not  furnish  but  at  too  high  a price,  or  which 
nature  has  not  given  us  at  home,  in  return  for  the 
surplus  of  those  stores  that  had  been  drawn  from  the 
ocean,  or  produced  by  the  earth. 

“The  commercial  citizens  of  America  have  for 
some  time  felt  the  deepest  distress — among  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  their  unhappy  situation,  were  the  in- 
considerate spirit  of  adventure  to  this  country,  which 
pervaded  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  the  prodi- 
gious credits,  from  thence  given  to  our  merchants.— 
To  these  may  be  added  the  high  spirits  and  the 
golden  dreams  that  naturally  followed  such  a war, 
closed  with  so  much  honor  and  success.  Triumphant 
over  a great  enemy,  courted  by  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that 
America  should  immediately  comprehend  her  new 
situation — really  possessed  of  the  means  of  future 
greatness,  she  anticipated  the  most  distant,  benefits 
of  the  revolution,  and  considered  them  as  already  in 
her  hands.  She  formed  the  highest  expectations, 
many  of  which  however,  serious  experience  has 
taught  her  to  relinquish,  and  now  that  the  thought- 
less adventures,  and  imprudent  credits  from  foreign 
countries  take  place  no  more,  and  time  has  been  giv- 
en for  cool  reflection,  she  will  see  her  true  situa- 
tion, and  need  not  be  discouraged. 

“The  foundations  of  national  wealth  and  conse- 
quence are  so  firmly  laid  in  the  United  States  thatrno 
foreign  power  can  undermine  or  destroy  them.  But 
the  enjoyment  of  these  substantial  blessings  is  ren- 
dered precarious  by  domestic  circumstances.  Scarce- 
ly held  together  by  a weak  and  half  formed  federal 
constitution,  the  powers  of  our  national  government 
are  unequal  to  the  complete  execution  of  any  saluta- 
ry purpose,  foreign  or  domestic.  The  evils  resulting 
from  this  unhappy  state  of  things  have  again  shock- 
ing our  reviving  credit,  produced  among  our  people  j 
alarmiug  instances  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and 
if  not  remedied,  must  destroy  our  property,,  liberties 
and  peace.  Foreign  powers,  however  disposed  to 
favor  us,  can  expect  neither  satisfaction  nor  benefit 
from  treaties  with  congress,  while  they  are  unable 
to  enforce  them.  We  can  therefore  hope  to  secure 
no  privileges  from  them,  if  matters  are  thus  con- 
ducted. We  must  immediately  remedy  this  defect 
or  suffer  exceedingly.  Desultory  commercial  acts 
of  the  legislatures,  formed  on  the  impression  of  the 
moment  proceeding  from  no  uniform  or  permanent 
principles,  clashing  with  the  laws  of  other  states  and 
opposing  those  made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the 
enacting  state,  can  no1  longer  be  supported,  if  we  are 
to  continue  one  people.  J1  system  which  will  promote 
the  general  interests , with  the  smallest  injury  to  particular 
ones,  has  become  indispensably  necessary. 

“Commerce  is  more  affected  by  the  distractions  and 
evils  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  opposition  and  er- 
rors of  our  trade  laws,  than  by  the  restrictions  of  any 
one  power  in  Europe.  A negative  upon  all  com- 
mercial acts  of  the  legislatures,  if  granted  to  con- 
gress would  be  perfectly  safe, and  musthave  an  excel- 
lent effect.  If  thought  expedient,  it  should  be  given 
as  well  with  regard  to  those  that  exist  as  to  those 
that  may  be  devised  in  future.  Congress  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  prevent  every  regulation,  that  might 
oppose  the  general  interests,  and  by  restraining  the 
states  from  impolitic  laws,  would  gradually  bring  our 


national  commerce  to  order  and  perfection.  Such  of 
the  ideas  suggested  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  pa- 
per as  shall  be  honored  with  the  public  approbation, 
may  be  better  digested,  and,  if  they  appear  worthy 
of  it,  may  form  new  articles  of  confederation,  which 
w ould  be  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  system. 

“I  have  ventured  to  hint  at  prohibitory  powers,  but 
shall  leave  that  point  and  the  general  power  of  regu- 
lating trade,  to  those  who  may  undertake  to  consider 
the  political  objects  of  the  convention, suggesting  only 
the  evident  propriety  of  enabling  congress  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  such  foreign  commodities,  as  are 
made  from  our  raw-  materials.  When  any  article  of 
that  kind  can  be  supplied  at  home,  upon  as  low  terms 
as  it  can  be  imported  on, a manufacture  of  our  own  pro- 
duce,so  well  established,  ought  not  by  any  means  to  no 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  foreign  trade,  or  subject- 
ed to  injury  by  the  wild  speculations  of  ignorant  ad- 
venturers. In  all  cases  careful  provision  should  be 
made  for  refunding  the  duties  on  exportation, 
which  renders  the  impost  a virtual  excise  without  be- 
ing liable  to  the  objections  against  an  actual  one,  and 
is  a great  encouragement  to  trade. 

“The  restoration  of  public  credit  at  home  and 
abroad  should  be  the  first  wish  of  our  hearts,  and  re- 
quires every  economy — every  exertion  we  can  make. 
The  wise  aud  virtuous  axioms  of  our  political  con- 
stitutions, resulting  from  a lively  and  perfect*  sense 
of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man,  should  prompt  us 
to  the  discharge  of  debts  of  such  peculiar  obligation. 
We  stand  bound  to  no  common  creditors.  The  friend- 
ly foreigner,  the  widow  and  the  orphan:  the  trustees 
of  charity  and  religion,  the  patriotic  citizen,  the  war- 
worn soldier,  and  a magnanimous  ally — the  se  are  the 
principal  claimanls  upon  the  feeling  and  judice  of 
of  America.  Let  her  apply  all  her  resources  to  this 
great  duty,  and  wipe  away  the  darkest  stain  that  has 
ever  fallen  upon  her.  The  general  impost — the  sale 
of  the  lands  and  every  other  unnecessary  article  of 
public  property — restraining  with  a firm  hand  every 
needless  expense  of  government  and  of  private  life — 
steady  and  patient  industry,  with  proper  dispositions 
in  the  people,  w'ould  relieve  us  of  part  of  the  bur- 
then, and  enable  congress  to  commence  their  pay- 
ments, and  with  the  aid  of  taxation,  would  put  the 
i sinking  and  funding  of  our  debts  within  the  power  of 
all  the  states.” 

(remarks  on  the  preceding  extract.) 

Dr.  Franklin  saw  what  was  then  visible  to  the 
eyes,  which  was  a great  proof  ofhis  sagacity,  the  re- 
lations of  the  south  and  the  north.  Now  gentlemen 
let  me  observe  to  you,  that  at  the  time  of  this  essay 
of  Dr.  Franklin’s,  and  for  a long  time  after  it,  even 
to  a very  recent  period,  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  were  shop  manufactures — were  the  manufac- 
tures of  artisans,  smiths,  ship  builders,  and  all  the 
variety  of  tradesmen  in  the  state, — in  the  villages  of 
the  country.  But  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  he 
who  denies  that  it  is  the  duly  of  congress,  in  the  im- 
position of  large  impost  revenues,  to  regard  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures,  denies  that 
encouragement  to  the  blacksmith,  the  whitesmith, 
the  brazier,  the  shoemaker,  to  what  we  call  the  shop 
manufactures,  as  much  ds  he  denies  it  to  the  Ando- 
ver and  the  Lowell  factories. 

Now,  gentlemen  it  does  happen  that  in  the  period 
which  I have  alluded  to, the  mechanics  and  merchants 
of  Boston  were  especially  called  to  this'subject,  and 
as  their  proceedings  were  only  a little  earlier  than 
j those  which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  present  constitution,  I shall  trouble  you  with  a 
short  account  of  them. 

(proceedings  in  boston  before  the  formation 

OF  THE  V.  S.  CONSTITUTION.) 

“ Boston , Jipril  IS,  1735. 

The  minds  of  the  people  being  greatly  and  justly 
agitated  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the  government 
and  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  to  deprive  the 
industrious  traders  of  every  benefit  of  commerce,  by 
the  entire  monopoly  of  the  same  to  themselves,  and 
this  apprehension  being  increased  by  authentic  advi- 
ces received  by  the  last  ships;  a numerous  and  res- 
pectable meeting  of  the  merchants,  traders,  and  all 
others,  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Saturday  the 
16th  irist.  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  our  trade 
and  navigation,  when  the  following  votes  were 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

First,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a pe- 
tition to  congress,  representing  the  embarrassments 
under  whiih  the  trade  now  labors,  and  the  still  grea- 
ter to  which  it  is  exposed;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  empowered  and  directed  to  write  to  the 
several  seaports  in  this  slate,  requesting  them  to 
join  with  the  merchants  in  thi3  town  in  similar  appli- 
cation to  congress,  immediately  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  agreeable  to  the  powers  inves- 
ted in  them  by  the  government  of  this  common- 
wealth; and  also  to  obtain  instructions  to  their  re- 
presentatives at  the  nest  general  court,  to  call  the 


attention  of  their  delegates  in  congress  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  forward  such  regulations  as  shall 
place  our  commerce  on  a footing  of  equality. 

Voted,  That  the  said  committee  be  requested  to 
write  to  the  merchants  in  the  several  seaports  of  the 
other  United  States,  earnestly  recommending  to  them 
an  immediate  application  to  the  legislatures  of  their 
states,  to  vest  such  powers  in  congress,  (if  not  alrea- 
dy done)  as  shall  be  competent  to  the  interesting  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  and  also  to  petition  congress  to  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  have  the  desired  effect. 

Voted,  That  we  do  pledge  our  honor  that  we  will 
not  directly  or  indirectly,  purchase  any  goods  of,  or 
| have  any  commercial  connections  whatever  with 
such  British  merchants,  factors, or  agents,  as  are  now 
residing  among  us.  or  may  hereafter  arrive,  cither 
from  England  orany  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
[except  such  persons  as  shall  be  approved  as  afore- 
said] and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
all  persons  acting  under  us,  from  having  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  them,  until  the  salutory 
purposes  of  these  resolutions  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mass.  Centinel,  Wednesday,  Jipril  20,  1785. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Jipril,  27. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  tradesmen, 
&c.,  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  tavern  on  Monday 
last,  the  following  report  of  their  committee  was 
read  arid  accepted. 

Voted,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  this  body 
to  draft  a petition  to  the  next  general  court,  setting 
forth  the  difficulties  the  manufactures  of  this  town  la- 
bor under,  by  the  importation  of  certain  articles,  (lo 
be  enumerated  in  the  petition,)  and  praying  a prohi- 
bition, or  that  such  duties  may  be  laid  as  will  effec- 
tually promote  the  manufacture  of  the  same. 

Voted,  That  we  do  boar  our  public  testimony 
against  sending  away  pur  circulating  cash  for  for- 
eign remittances,  as  this  practice  we  conceive,  is 
calculated  lo  impoverish  the  country,  to  distress  in- 
dividuals in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  and  in 
the  payment  of  their  taxes. 

Voted,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  write  to 
the  committee  of  merchants  and  traders  of  this  town 
enclosing  them  a copy  of  these  votes,  and  desiring  a 
mutual  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Boston,  Saturday,  May  7,  1785. 

Proceedings  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 

On  Thursday  last,  agreeably  to  the  notification,  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  from  the  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  this  town  was  held  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  consisting  of  twenty  different  branches, 
when  lha committee  appointed  at  a former  meeting 
reported  the  following  letter,  to  be  sent  lo  the  com- 
mittee of  merchants,  traders,  and  other  citizens. 

Boston;. April  36,  1785. 

Gentlemen — We  being  appointed  by  the  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  of  this  town,  to  inform  yon 
what  measures  they  have  adopted  at  this  important 
crisis  of  our  own  affairs,  beg  leave  to  enclose  a copy 
of  their  proceedings,  which  they  hope  they  will  meet 
with  your  approbation. 

We  shall,  by  all  measures  in  our  power,  endeavor 
lo  cultivate*  that  harmony  so  essentially  necessary 
at  this  time,  and  recollect,  with  pleasing  satisfaction 
the  union  that  has  always  subsisted  between  the  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  of  this  town. 
Wc  should  regret  if  any  measures  should  now  be 
adopted  by  either  to  impair  that  allection  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  happiness  to  boast. 

But  as  the  several  branches  of  our  occupations 
have  of  late  been  materially  affected  by  European 
importations,  we  conceive  ourselves  in  duty  bound 
to  prevent  if  possible,  those  supplies,  either  by  for- 
eigners or  our  own  merchants. 

We  have  therefore  voted  a petition  to  be  presented 
to  the  next,  general  court,  for  this  purpose;  and  as 
we  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  your  declaration  “to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  this  countiy,”  we 
trust  you  will  support  with  your  whole  influence, any 
measures  calculated  to  promote  so  desirable  a pur- 
pose. We  are,  gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of 
esteem,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  GRAY, 

BENJAMIN  AUSTIN  Jr., 
SAMUEL  G.  JARVIS, 

JOHN  SKINNER, 

SARFON  BELCHER. 

To  the  committee  of  merchants,  traders,  and  others. 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  received: — 
Boston,  May  2,  1785. 

Gentlemen — Your  communications  of  the  2Glh 
ult.  were  interesting  and  agreeable.  Our  situation 
is  truly  critical.  To  the  United  States  in  congress, 
we  look  for  effectual  relief,  and  to  them  have  accor- 
dingly appealed.  We  rejoice  to  find  our  sentiments 
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and  views  harmonising  with  yours,  and  hope  that 
onr  united  exertions  will  be  crowned  with  the  desired 
success. 

Shall  cheerfully  use  what  influence  we  have,  in 
promoling  and  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  our 
own  country,  and  for  obtaining  at  the  next  general 
court,  such  restrictions  and  excises  as  may  have  so 
happy  a tendency. 

We  derive  great  support  from  that  unanimity 
which  appears  to  actuate  our  respective  proceedings; 
and  while  that  subsists,  we  can  no  more  despair  of 
the  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  than  of  the 
liberties  of  America. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  with  much  esteem,  your  hum- 
ble servants,  JOHN  HANCOCK, 

In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  committee  of  mer- 
chants, tradesmen  and  others. 

To  John  Gray,  esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  &c. 

The  committee  also  reported  the  following  ad- 
dress, which  was  unanimously  approved. 

To  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts: 

Gentlemen, — The  large  importations  from  Europe 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  call  loudly  on  us  I 
to  join  in  some  united  effort  to  remedy  a measure  so 
destructive. 

It  is  with  regret  we  observe,  that  since  the  peace, 
the  importations  into  this  state  have  consisted  of 
many  articles  which  are  usually  manufactured  among 
ourselves,  on  which  thousands  of  individuals  depend 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  families,  and 
many  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
war  and  are  relumed  to  their  occupations,  rely  for 
subsislance  and  support.  We  therefore  view  the 
continuance  of  such  a practice  as  tending  to  the  ruin 
of  those  several  manufacturers,  and  impoverishing 
great  numbers  of  industrious  members  of  society. 

Notiiing  can  be  more  desirable  at  this  important 
period  than  a firm,  united  exertion,  to  prevent  the  pvils 
we  apprehend;  and  as  we  conceive  the  interest  of  the 
whole  is  so  intimately  connected  witli  those  branches 
already  affected,  we  should  wish  to  establish  a union 
upon  so  broad  a basis  that  it  cannot  fail  producing 
tiie  most  extensive  and  permanent  advantages  to  the 
collective  body  of  mechanics. 

We  conceive  ourselves  interested  in  one  common 
cause,  although  the  evils  we  complain  of  are  not 
equally  felt  by  all.  Yet  we  trust  our  brethren  will 
view  the  concern  as  general,  and  will  be  ready  to  join 
with  us  in  all  legal  measures  to  obtain  a regulation 
in  the  present  system  of  commerce  which,  if  not 
speedily  cheeked,  must  prove  fatal  to  tile  whole. 

If  ever  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics of  this  commonwealth  was  required,  thisistlie 
interesting  moment.  If  we  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  some  endbavors  on  cur  part,  we  shall  forever 
have  reason  to  repent  of  our  remissness.  Every  day 
brings  fresh  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  our  exertions, 
and  we  cannot  answer  it  to  God,  our  country,  our  pos- 
terity, or  ourselves,  if  we  are  inactive  at  this  decisive 
crisis. 

The  restrictions  by  tbe  British  government  on  all 
American  vessels,  and  the  shipping  of  goods  from 
England  to  America  in  British  bottoms,  must  even- 
tually operate  to  the  destruction  of  ship  building 
among  ourselves,  and  render  our  vessels  of  little  va- 
lue in  prosecuting  voyages  to  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions;  and  entirely  destroy  our  carrying  trade, 
an  object  so  essentially  important  to  America. 

We  have  reason  to  apprehend,  from  what  has  hi- 
therto taken  place,  that  not  only  our  ship  building 
will  be  ruined,  but  every  article  of  rigging,  sails, 
blocks,  also  cordage,  ready  fitted  by  the  rigger,  to- 
gether with  all  the  variety  of  ship  chandlery,  will 
soon  be  imported  by  British  merchants  or  factors,  or 
brought  in  vessels  freighted  as  English  bottoms.  The 
consequence  must  be  the  entire  rum  of  our  ship  build- 
ers, blacksmiths,  riggers,  blockmakers,  ropemakers, 
sailmakers,  with  every  other  branch  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

We  need  not  mention  other  brandies  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  more  immediately  affected  by  foreign 
importation.  They  are  too  keenly  felt  to  need  repe- 
tition, being  sensible  that  every  implement  through- 
out the  whole  system  of  mechanism  will  be  ere  long 
. without  speedy  assistance)  wrested  from  the  hands 
the  industrious  American.  These  tilings  are  not 
surmises,  they  are  truths  which  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. They  therefore  require  our  joining  in  a petition 
to  the  next  general  court,  pray  mg  that  such  duties 
may  be  laid  on  foreign  importations  of  all  articles, 
usually  manufactured  here,  as  will  prevent  their  be- 
ing brought  among  us,  to  the  injury  of  such  individu- 
als who  are  now'  in  tiiose  branches.  As  the  time  is 
now  approactnng  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  repre- 
sent us  the  ensuing  year,  on  whom  we  greatly  rely 
for  the  success  of  our  petition,  it  is  hoped  the  trades- 


» 

i men  and  manufacturers  will  exert  their  whole  influ- 
ence lo  make  choice  of  those  men  who  are  avowedly 
friends  lo  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Your 
own  judgment  will  dictate  to  you  such  persons,  whose 
connections,  whose  steadiness,  and  whose  patriotism, 
will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  es- 
teem, your  friends  and  brethren  in  a common  cause. 

JOHN  GRAY. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  June  8. 

Yesterday  the  committee  of  tradesmen  and  manu- 
facturers waited  on  his  excellency  the  governor,  with 
tiie  following  address. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency: — 

We,  the  committee  of  tradesmen  and  manufactu- 
rers of  the  town  of  Boston,  do  in  their  names,  con- 
gratulate your  excellency  on  your  appointment  to  the 
chief  seat  of  government. 

It  affords  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  a gentle- 
man is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth, 
who  is  so  particularly  acquainted  witli  the  interest  of ; 
the  country,  and  on  whose  integrity  wisdom,  and  de- 
cision, we  can  confidently  rely. 

Your  excellency’s  disposition  to  encourage  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,  (the  embarrassed  state  of 
which  has  not  escaped  your  notice,)  gives  us  the  most 
pleasing  expectation  of  your  patronage  and  support; 
and  wc  anticipate  the  fond  idea  that  such  measures 
will  soon  be  adopted  by  this  state,  fully  adequate  to 
the  removal  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  at 
present  labor.  The  unanimity,  which  so  generally 
prevails  throughout  the  several  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, we  conceive  a happy  presage  to  produce 
those  national  blessings  so  earnestly  desired  by  every 
sincere  friend  to  the  independence  of  America. 

May  your  administration  b-  happy,  may  union  and 
stability  in  all  our  public  counsels,  and  your  excel- 
lency, by  a faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  your  station,  ever  receive  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  people  ovfcr  whom  you  preside. 

To  which  his  excellency  made  the  following  reply. 

Gentlemen: — I am  greatly  indebted  to  the  worthy 
body  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  their  congratulations,  and  in  particular 
to  you,  gentlemen,  for  tiie  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  communicated  them. 

You  certainly  arc  not  mistaken  in  your  idea  of  my 
disposition  to  encourage  tiie  manufactures  of  this 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  I hope  to  see  measures- 
adopted  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  tiie  sevcral.classes  of  my  fellow  ci- 
tizens do  at  present  unhappily  labor.  To  the  for- 
warding and  completing  of  such  adequate  measures, 

1 sliali  be  happy  Lo  contribute. 

1 thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  especially 
for  tiie  wish  that  my  administration  may  be  happy. 
Be  assured,  gentlemen,  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to 
make  it  so  to  every  class  of  citizens  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  and  particularly  to  the  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  whose  prosperity  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see,  but  much  greater 
lo  promote.  JAMES  BOWDOIN. 

(remarks  on  the  pp.eceding  extracts  op  pro- 
ceedings in  1785.) 

Now  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  address,  after 
tiie  peace!  W e were  not  al  war  witli  England.  But 
our  »Ii i ps  could  not  visit  England, — we  had  no  na- 
tional flag — we  were  unknown  in  any  sea.  The  con- 
sequence was  that.  British  vessels  coining  hither,  took 
all  the  trade  between  this  country  and  others,  to 
theinselt  es,  and  so  great  was  the  depression  of  all  the 
interests  connected  with  tiie  maritime  affairs,  espe- 
cially the  ship  building  interest,  that  it  is  a fact  that 
gentlemen  who  had  some  means  left  after  the  war, 
contributed  to  build  ships  in  the  Mystic  river,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  encouraging  those  branches  of  manufac- 
tures connected  with  ship  building.  And  what  be- 
came of  them?  Why,  as  1 said,  we  had  no  national 
character,  we  could  sustain  no  competition,  and  these 
ships  rolled  in  tiie  docks.  Well,  the  merchant  ship- 
owners of  Boston  were  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
interests  were  opposed  to  theirs,  and  they  knew  of 
no  way  of  avoiding  this  but  by  prohibitions  against 
using  articles  of  importation,  it  was  an  old  fashion- 
ed nun-i. nportation  act.  There  being  no  power  in  tbe 
government,  the  people  were  obliged  to  endeavor  to 
protect  themselves  by  this  voluntary  act. 

Well,  gentlemen,  this  state  of  tilings  went  on  from 
1785  to  17»8;  and  in  1788,  as  you  know,  a conven- 
tion was  holden  in  Buslon  lo  act  upon  the  constitu- 
tion. Some  of  the  must  eminent  and  worthy  citizens, 
some  ol  those  great  names  winch  iiave  adorned  tiie 
annals  of  Massachusetts,  are  known  to  have  had  some 
doubt  about  tiie  federal  constitution;  and  among  them 
are  the  names  of  no  less  distinguished  persons  than  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams;  and  tiie  state  of  things 
referred  to  undoubtedly  tended  to  influence  the  state 


of  Massachusetts,  in  the  adoption  of  thaUinstrument. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I was  about  to  refer  you  to  a set  of 
resolutions,  passed  by  the  mechanics  of  Boston  found- 
ed on  this  very  idea:  That  the  constitution,  in  its 
operation  under  the  authority  of  congress,  would 
have  the  effect  to  protect  our  labor. 

And  where  do  you  think  these  resolutions  were 
passed?  1 see  waving  over  your  heads  to  day  the 
banner  of  the  old  Green  Dragon  Tavern  of  the  north 
end  of  Boston.  And  it  was  at  that  tavern,  that  Paul 
Revere  and  others  held  a meeting,  at  which  these  re- 
solutions were  read.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the 
venerable  Samuel  Adams  asked  Paul  Revere  how 
many  he  thought  there  were  present  when  these  re- 
solutions were  adopted,  and  he  answered,  “more  than 
there  are  stars  in  the  Heavens.” 

This  meeting  produced  a powerful  effect;  it 
wrought  conviction,  and  then  what  happened?  Why, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  histo- 
ry. The  constitution  was  ratified,  thank  God,  on 
, the  part  of  old  Massachusetts,  and  spread  joy  through 
all  classes  and  denominations  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers. They  had  a procession,  to  which  that 
of  to-day  is  but  a faint  resemblance.  The  whole  of 
Boston  turned  out.  They  took  an  old  damaged  ship 
to  the  common,  had  her  surveyed,  condemned,  and 
burned  in  presence  of  the  whole  people,  and  then 
they  had  a new  and  well  built  ship,  “the  Constitu- 
tion,” with  the  flag  bearing  the  motto,  “E  pluribus 
Unum,”  and  they  carried  her  througli  the  town  with 
universal  shouting  and  rejoicing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  look  to  the  debates  in  all  the 
conventions,  lo  the  conceptions  of  ail  the  great  men, 
especially  in  the  two  great  states  of  the  union,  the 
north  and  the  south  stars,  Massachusetts  and  Virgi- 
nia, we  shall  find  that  everywhere,  by  all  the  distin- 
guished persons,  it  was  held  out  as  the  great  reason 
for  adopting  the  constitution,  that  it  would,  by 
its  commercial  regulations,  give  a reasonable  favor 
and  encouragement  to  the  home  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. 

(EXPEDIENCY  OF  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  power  is  in  the  constitution. 
The  question  then  is  upon  the  expediency  of  its  fair 
exercise.  Allow  me  to  say  again  that  I am  for  no- 
thing excessive.  I wish  not  for  a large  tariff  to  en- 
courage manufactures,  we  must  encourage  the  ship- 
ping interest  also,  and  the  mercantile  interest;  and 
both  one  and  the  other  must  be  looked  at  with  can- 
dor and  impartiality.  I am  in  favor  of  encouraging 
all  these  important  interests,  and  I wish  for  equita- 
ble laws,  which  should  be  drawn  with  great  care, 
and  administered  with  great  impartiality. 

Let  me  remark  upon  the  extreme  injustice  which 
prevails,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  attacking 
the  tariff',  because  it  is  said  to  favor  the  rich  corpo- 
rations of  New  England.  There  is  not  the  slighest 
foundation  for  this  assertion;  they  are  but  partner- 
ships, and  tiiey  have  no  exclusive  advantages — their 
object  is  to  unite  capital  together,  no  man  having,  or 
being  willing  to  invest,  so  large  a sum  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  which  they  effect. 

Weil,  gentlemen,  without  urging  this  point,  I be- 
lieve that  a tariff  of  moderate  duties,  carefully  laid, 
and  justly  collected,  would  augment  the  national 
wealLh  by  stimulating  labor.  I should  be  very  glad 
to  go  into  this  subject  at  some  length.  I only  say 
that  in  my  opinion  a moderate  impost  on  such  arti- 
cles as  we  can  manufacture,  has  a direct  tendency  to 
augment  the  national  wealth,  by  creating  a new  sti- 
mulus to  labor.  Now  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
al!  intelligent  men,  that  labor  is  the  great  source  of 
wealth,  and  all  admit  that  capital  is  the  stimulus  to 
labor.  Wei),  then,  it  seems  t‘o  me  to  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  if  that  capital  be  applied  at  home 
it  will  be  a greater  stimulus  to  domestic  labor  than  if 
applied  in  a foreign  country. 

Mr.  McCulloch, and  other  writers  distinguished  in 
the  science  of  political  economy,  admit  that  capital 
is  the  instrument  of  labor,  and  the  quantity  of  labor  in 
the  country  is  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus  applied 
by  that  capital  to  labor.  1 do  not  think,  gentlemen, 
that  any  man  of  our  age  lias  contributed  more  to  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  statistics  in  political  matters  than 
Mr.  McCulloch.  I would  venture  to  say,  however, 
if  I may  be  so  presumptuous,  that  I think  some  of  his 
principles  are  a little  too  abstract  for  application; 
or,  if  I may  not  say  that,  I may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  those  opinions  are  not  applicable  to  sucli  a state 
of  things  as  exists  in  the  United  States.  I think  that 
our  state  is  peculiar.  I think  there  is  no  such  broad 
distinction  between  capital  on  tbe  one  band  and  labor 
on  the  other,  with  us,  as  there  exists  in  England.  In 
short,  gentlemen,  the  labor  of  this  country  is  different 
from  all  other  labor  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
there  was  never  anything  like  it.  American  labor, 
or  labor  under  our  peculiar  state  of  things,  reaches 
beyond  mere  subsistence.  Those  who  have  reason- 
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ed  on  this  subject  have  supposed  that  a)]  accumula- 
tion accrues  to  capital,  and  that  labor  reaches  only 
to  mere  subsistence;  but  with  us  we  know  that  labor 
attains,  accumulates,  and  augments  the  means  of  la- 
bor. 

Gentlemen,  labor  in  the  United  States  is  respecta- 
ble. We  are  a country  of  laborers  and  master 
manufacturers,  and  in  this  country  labor  mixes 
itself  with  capital.  Why,  how  many  of  the  laboring 

fiortion  of  every  description,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
abor  on  their  own  capital!  They  make  their  own 
property,  and  their  own  capital;  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  the  United  States,  capital  and  labor  are  so  intimate- 
ly blended.  This  is  done  by  no  combination  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  a Eu- 
ropean writer  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  the  value  of  a hundred  acres  of 
the  best  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  a remote 
wilderness;  take  any  location  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance,  or  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  what  is  it  worth? 
Nothing  at  all.  There  is  really  no  value  to  the  land 
till  man  has  mixed  his  labor  with  it.  But  the  mot 
ment  an  American  laborer  goes  upon  one  of  these 
parcels  of  wild  land,  which  cost  him  little  or  noth- 
ing, he  mixes  his  labor  with  it,  and  that  which  was 
worth  nothing  becomes  capital,  in  consideration  of 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it;  it  not  only  gives  him  the 
means  of  living  from  day  to  day,  but  it  adds  to  his 
capital. 

Now  I have  spoken  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  have 
ventured  to  express  a doubt  whether  some  of  his 
principles  or  opinions  were  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  But  I have  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge that  on  the  subject  of  labor,  and  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  on  the  great  national  importance 
of  high  wages,  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  justest 
and  noblest  terms.  He  has  ilaid  down  propositions 
which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  actual  pros- 
perity, and  I will  read  some  portion  of  them. — 
“The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  the 
rate  of  wages  should  be  made  as  iiigh  as  possi- 
ble.” “High  wages  are  the  best  means  of  attach- 
ing the  people  to  the  institutions  under  which  they 
live.” 

Now  it  is  our  good  fortune,  Gentlemen,  to  live  in 
a country  distinguished  over  all  the  world  for  the  high 
rate  of  wages.  We  are  here  in  the  centre  of  a great 
country — agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufactur- 
ing. This  very  spot,  this  very  town  of  Andover,  its 
institutions,  its  character,  its  condition,  shows  us  the 
result  of  these  happy  institutions.  This  is  a beauti- 
ful town  for  agricultural  purposes — there  are  few 
more  so;  there  are  few  more  fertile — few  more  beau- 
tiful. There  are  some  fine  streams  in  it,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  employed  in  turning  some  wheel,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  machinery  in  some  form. — 
In  other  words,  here  are  farmers  and  manufacturers 
— and  what  is  the  rate  of  wages?  Why,  I am  in- 
formed that  of  those  employed  in  these  factories,  the 
females  receive  $1  50  or  $2  00  a week,  and  men 
without  great  skill,  after  having  paid  their  board, 
earn  twelve  dollars  per  month  upon  the  average. — 
Does  the  manufacturer  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
get  any  thing  like  this?  A degree  of  personal  re- 
spectability is  the  consequence,  and  an  elevation  of 
character  which  exists  no  where  else.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  why  do  you  wish  to  change  this  stale  of 
things  by  any  speculative  theories  upon  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  community.  I confess  that  I feel  some 
emotion  when  I admit  what  [ know  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  in  this  commonwealth,  even  in  this  very 
assemblage  about  me,  many  persons  who  entertain 
political  opinions  directly  contrary  to  those  which  1 
have  expressed,  and  this  I ascribe  to  the  unfortunate 
predominance  of  mere  party  attachments,  and  there- 
fore I repeat  the  strong  desire  I feel,  that  on  this 
subject  we  should  approach  our  opponents  (I  will 
not  call  them  enemies)  in  a candid  spirit,  with  a de- 
sire that  by  argument  and  discussion  we  may  see  our 
true  interest. 

(public  lands.) 

There  are  one  or  two  other  topics  which  I shall 
treat  with  very  great  brevity.  The  country  has  been 
occupied  with  a dispute  about  the  public  lands. — 
Congress  has  confirmed  the  proposition  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  after  the  events 
which  have  occurred,  the  proceeds  of'  the  public 
lands  can  now  be  considered  as  rightfully  belonging 
to  the  states.  Without  entering  into  the  argument,  1 
will  take  it,  therefore,  as  being  a true  proposition.  If 
this  be  so,  then  I say  that  this  is  the  time  to  make  that 
appropriation,  because  many  of  the  stales  are  in  a 
condition  to  nesd  the  means. 

Now  I will  make  but  one  or  two  remarks  upon  this 
subject  further.  One  is  that  in  my  opinion  our  legal 
power  upon  this  subject  heretofore  has  been  defective, 
in  some  instances.  I reproach  nobody,  because  I 
concurred  myself  in  that  act. 


When  the  land  bill  passed  congress,  Which  was 
negatived  by  General  Jackson,  though  it  was  admit- 
ted that  those  proceeds  in  equity  belonged  to  the 
states,  yet  there  was  a provision  that  in  case  of  war 
the  act  should  cease,  and  in  any  event  should  con- 
tinue but  five  years.  Now  this  being  unconstitu- 
tional, which  has  become  known,  in  justice  and 
equity,  the  land  would  now  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  states  to  which  they  as  much  belong  in  lime 
of  war  as  in  tune  of  peace,  and  as  much  forever  as 
this  year. 

Then  there  is  the  law  which  passed  congress  at 
the  special  session  in  1840,  which  provided  that  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  raise  the  duties  on  imports  j 
to  more  than  20  per  cent,  then  the  distribution  should 
cease.  This  law  is  unconstitutional  for  the  same 
reason. 

[public  faith.] 

Gentlemen,  I hold  in  my  hand  an  address  of  con- 
gress to  the  people  in  the  darkest  time  ofour  history, 
since  the  revolution.  It  was  in  1783.  just  after  the 
peace.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  public  debt.  It  shows 
upon  what  principle  the  honest  men  then  acted  upon 
the  subject  of  the  public  faith.  I will  read  only  the 
concluding  paragraph. 

“Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  rights  for  which 
we  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By 
the  blessing  of  the  author  of  these  rights  we  have  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition,  and  they  form  the  base 
of  the  thirteen  independent  states. 

“No  instance  has  heretofore  occurred  in  which  the 
friends  of  unadulterated  freedom,  of  republican  go- 
vernment, could  attain  to  so  fair  an  opportunity 
ol  justifying  themselves  by  their  deeds.  In  this 
view,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  the  greatest  trust  ever  committed  to  hu- 
man sdciety. 

“If  justice  and  honesty  are  to  be  thus  established 
among  us,  the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a dignity 
and  lustre  which  it  has  never  yet  had,  and  an  exam- 
ple will  be  set  which  will  have  a most  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  our  government  should  unfortunately  be  blot- 
ted by  the  reverse  of  these  cardinal  and  essential 
virtues,  the  great  cause  will  be  defeated.  The 
last  and  first  experiment  will  be  turned  against 
them,  and  their  friends  exposed  to  tyranny  and  usur- 
pation.” 

This  is  the  declaration  of  congress  in  favor  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  states.  This  is  put  to  the 
country  as  being  the  severest  test  of  republican  virtue, 
and  I may  say  that  the  question  then  is  the  question 
which  now  rings  all  over  Europe.  Will  republican 
governments  preserve  their  national  faith?  And  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  I say  readily,  yes,  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  any  degree  of  comfort,  or  any  diminution 
of  my  means  of  comfortable  living.  We  have  this 
duty  to  perform,  hut  it  is  to  tie  performed  by  the 
country,  by  the  states,  especially,  whose  honor  has 
been  I will  not  say  tarnished,  but  whose  credit  has 
been  ruined,  and  on  whom  it  is  incumbent,  with  the 
aid  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
general  government,  so  far  as  that  aid  can  be  consti- 
tutionally extended,  to  relieve  themselves,  and  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  country. 

[personal  considerations.] 

Gentlemen,  having  detained  you  in  the  cold  so 
long,  by  the  discussion  of  these  public  questions,  I 
have  a very  little  to  say  of  a personal  nature  Gen- 
tlemen, I am  not  a candidate  for  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  government  or  the  people.  1 have  been 
named  to  no  office,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  at  my 
own  suggestion,  or  recently  with  my  previous  know- 
ledge. I am  a private  citizen;  and  that  condition  will 
never  be  changed  by  any  movement  or  effort  made 
for  that  purpose  by  me  or  at  my  suggestion.  In  my 
opinion,  nominations  for  high  offices  should  come,  if 
t hey  come  at  all,  from  the  free  expression  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves 
may  feel.  All  solicitation  forsuch  nnmination,  all  can- 
vassing for  such  high  trusts,  1 regard  as  equally  incon- 
sistent with  personal  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  As  a 
private  man,  I hold  my  opinions  upon  public  subjects; 
they  are  all,  in  their  great  features  and  general  cha- 
racter, such  as  I have  ever  held.  It  is  as  impossible 
that  I should  now  turn  back  in  the  path  of  my  poli- 
tical opinions,  as  it  is  that  1 should  retrace,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  my  mature  life,  till  1 should  find 
myself  again  a youth. 

On  the  leading  questions  arising  under  our  consti- 
tution— on  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  ex- 
pression of  power  which  that  constitution  establish- 
es— on  the  great  principles  of  which  the  policy  is  to 
promote  all  interests,  and  to  maintain  general  har- 
mony, prosperity,  political  and  religious,  my  opin- 
ions, the  result  of  no  little  study,  and  some  little  ex-  ■ 
perience,  have  become  part  of  myself,  identified  with 
all  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection;  and,  though 


I may  change  my  views,  or  not  have  the  same  views 
at  all  times,  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I should 
ever  take  such  views  as  should  lead  to  a departure 
from  any  cardinal  principle.  As  a private  man,  I am 
ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  the  principles 
which  1 have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  support 
measures  which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment, 
may  require;  and  as  measures  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed without  the  agency  of  men,  to  support  men  of  the 
highest  character,  and  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
principles,  who  may  be  most  likely  successful  to  lead 
in  and  forward  such  measures. 

And,  here,  perhaps,  I ought  to  pause;  but  the  gen- 
tlemen who  invited  me  were  pleased  to  express  their 
approbation  of  iny  conduct,  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  after  the  other  members  had  withdrawn.  I 
should  not  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  gentlemen, 
upon  this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference  which  the 
committee  made  to  it.  Aware  that  many  persons  in 
the  country,  having  a feeling  not  unfavorable  to  me, 
yet  think  that  1 ought  to  have  left  the  cabinet  when 
my  fellows  did,  so  I do  not  complain  of  any  fairly 
conceived  opinion  in  this  respect. 

If  by  such  persons  as  I have  referred  to,  an  ex- 
planation be  required,  as  to  my  past  or  present  life, 
I will  readily  and  cheerfully  give  it;  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  if  those  who  deal  only  in  coarse  vituperations, 
and  satisfy  (heir  sense  of  candor,  simply  by  talking 
of  the  duties  and  unfaithfulness  .of  whigs,  they  will 
receive  no  answer  from  me.  The  burning  propen- 
sity to  censure  and  reproach,  by  winch  such  persons 
seem  to  be  actuated,  would  probably  be  somewhat 
rebuked  if  they  knew  by  whose  advice,  and  on  whose 
approbation,  I resolved  on  staying  in  the  cabinet. — 
Gentlemen,  1 could  not  have  been  satisfied  if  I had 
departed  greatly  from  the  measures  which  I had 
adopted,  and  which  required  my  co-operation  in  the 
station  winch  I retained.  The  whole  country  was  in 
a very  inflamed  state, — no  man  of  sense  can  suppose, 
that  without  some  strong  motive,  I should  wish  to 
differ  from  those  with  whom  I had  so  long  acted,  and 
as  for  thpse  persons  whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek 
some  other  motive, neither  their  candor  nor  their  saga- 
city des.erve  anything  but  contempt.  I admit,  gentle- 
men, that  I had  a very  strong  desire  to  be  useful  as  an 
instrument  in  settling  the  difficulties  with  England. 
And  perhaps  there  are  some  that  think  it  was  a per- 
sonal motive  which  actuated  mo  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  to  charge  me  with  seeking  any 
selfish  advantage.  Sueli  a charge  I repel  with  scorn. 
[ though  1 saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  state 
some  service.  To  be  sure  the  charge  might  excite 
some  contempt,  for  those  who  made  it  could  hardly 
have  been  capable  of  any  higher  effort  than  that  of 
making  a-noise. 

1 say  it  does  excite  in  me  some  contempt,  but  no 
more  respectful  sentiment,  when  such  persons  swell 
their  throats,  and  cry  out,  like  little  bantam  cocks, 
that  the  country  must  look  out,  or  Mr.  Webster  will 
show  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  whig  principles. 

I have  said,  gentlemen,  that  I thought  I saw  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  the  state  some  service,  ar.d  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain-glory,  and  out  of  rio  un- 
due feeling  of  self-respect,  but  I hope  with  a proper 
self-respect,  that  1 say  what  1 now  do,  arid  I leave 
the  public  judgment  to  decide,  whether  my  conduct 
on  this  matter  could  have  been  better.  On  this  ques- 
tion, with  you  and  in  the  judgment  of  this  genera- 
tion of  rny  fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, 1 am  willing'to  agree  that  my  name,  and  fame, 
and  character  shall  abide  this  result. 

There  was  rio  difference  of  opinion  between  thepre- 
sident  and  myself  on  The  great  questions  of  foreign 
relations;  and  never,  as  I foresaw  then  and  experi- 
enced afterwards,  was  there  any  difficulty  from  such 
a source,  and  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  say  that  [ 
have  found  hi;n  influenced  by  just  principles,  and 
proper  sentiments,  and  desirous  at  the  same  time  of 
maintaining  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  exception  was  atone  time  taken  at  a 
note  which  I addressed  to  theNational  Intell.gencer, 
on  the  ground  that  it  implied  censure  on  my  col- 
leagues for  leaving  the  cabinet.  Speaking  only  for 
myself,  1 intended  no  reproach  to  others,  and  if  there 
was  any  ambiguity,  candor  might,  I think,  have  in- 
terpreted it  by  another  note  at  the  same  time.  It 
must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  gentlemen,  that  my 
remaining  in  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  after  the 
retirement  of  my  colleagues,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  good  will  between  us,  must  have  been  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  to  us  both.  My  retirement 
therefore  was  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances, 
and  1 am  not  called  on  to  say  more. 

In  conclusion,  I have  but  to  declare  what  I have, 
said  on  another  occasion,  “I  am  a whig,  a Massachu- 
setts whig,  a Faneuii  Hall  whig,”  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  no  man  shall  have  the  power,  now  or  here- 
after, to  degrade  me  from  the  position  which  that 
character  confers. 
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Business  review.  They  have  fine  sleighing  in  Ver- 
mont and  ibe  northern  parts  of  New  York.  Ice  with- 
out having  closed,  yet  seriously  incommoded  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Erie  canal  early  this  week.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lakes,  is  now  attended  with  great  risk,  and 
papers  from  the  border  are  filled  with  melancholy  de- 
tails of  disasters  to  vessels  attempting  the  navigation. 
The  fall  business  of  the  importing  cities  is  now  nearly  over. 
The  N.  York  papers  state  that  a larger  amount  of  goods 
has  been  imported  and  sold,  than  for  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years — and  at  prices  which  continued  slightly  to 
improve  rather  than  decline;  much  more  than  usual  of 
the  sales  was  for  cash,  and  credits  were  ex'etlded  to  the 
interior  generally  with  due  caution.  Purchasers  were 
• ■.irctmispect  and  bought  only  what  the  season  would  re- 
quire in  the  vicinity  of  their  operation.  Speculations 
were  ad  ventured  by  .neither'  buyers  nor  sellers.  The 
stock  of  goods  left  in  store  is  adequate  but  not  heavy — 
and  prices  will  not  be  apt  to  fluctuate  much. 

In  the  southwes’ern  section  of  the  union,  where  busi- 
ness has  been  paralyzed  bv  the  prevelance  of  autumnal 
diseases,  activity  is  resumed  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  papers 
evidence  the  return  of  business-men  to  their  occupa- 
tions and  renewed  activity  in  the  river  crafr,  now  no 
longer  deterred  from  those  important  depots  of  trade. 

The  Troy  Daily  Whig  says;  For  the  last  thirty  days 
our  merchants  have  been  as  actively  employed  as  the 
most  industrious  among  them  could  desire.  The  amount 
of  goods  sold  It  re  during  that  period  is  probably  as  large 
as  w as  ever  sold  here  in  the  same  length  of  nine  In 
addition  to  their  old  customers  from  Northern  N.  York 
and  Vermont,  the  merchants  of  this  city  have  this  year 
been  visited  by  many  new  ones  from  Western  N.  York, 
and  the  western  states. 

The  following  table,  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
shows  tiie  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Erie  .Canal  for  the 
lust  ten  years,  and  the  ptices  of  flour,  wheat,  and  corn 
at  the  several  dates: 


have  been  tn  a fair  extent — rates  however  have  fallen 
considerably,  and  there  is  every  reason  (o  anticipate  fur- 
ther importation  of  bullion  during  the  winter.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  shipments  to  the  south  there  is  no  de- 
mand lor  specie,  and  nearly  every  description  is  at.  par.” 

Specie  appears  to  he  taking  the  current  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  interior, — how  is  this? 

A revolutionary  soldier  named  James  Justice  died 
at  Connersville,  Indiana,  on.  the  17th  instant,  aged  102 
years. 

Bequest  and  liberation  of  Slaves.  The  late  Tho- 
mas L.  Lindsay,  E-q.,  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  bequeath- 
ed upwards  of  S5,000  to  the  American  Bible  Society, 
with  a request  that  it  "be  employed  in  aid  of  the  spread 
of  the  Bible  in  the  central  regions  of  Asia.”  All  his 
slaves,  twenty-one  in  number,  are  to  be  sent  to  Liberia, 
to  do  which  he  left  his  executors  ample  means,  not  onfy 
for  sending  them  nut.  but  for  providing  liberally  for  their 
wants  after  they  get  there  They  will  probably  be  ready 
to  take  their  departure  by  the  first  conveyance  from  N. 
Orleans  next  spring.  He  also  made  liberal  donations  to 
the  domestic  and  foreign  missions. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  Philadelphia  100,  ol 
which  31  were  under  one  year  of  age,  14  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore  46.  of  which  19  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  three  free  colored  and  three  slaves;  ten  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Nobile  there  were  45  deaths  on  the  week  ending  the 
3 j instant. 

Texas  Question.  The  Madisonian  of  the  15th  says: 
‘‘Colonel  Benton  is  out  in  the  Missourian  in  favor  ot 
the. annexation  of  Texas.  The  colonel  is  a whole  team 
himself.”  . 

Education.  In  Connecticut,  there  is  the  proportion 
of  1 to  565  that  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  Vermont  1 
to  437.  In  New  Hampshire,  1 to  310.  Massachusetts, 

1 to  1GG.  Rhode  island  1 to  67.  In  South  Carolina  1 
to  17.  Rhode  Island  with  a population  of  109;OCO,  has 
1,614  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write.  Connecticut, 
with  309.000  only  526, 

Elections.  New  York.  The  aggregate  Van  Buren 
majority,  over  the  whig  vote  of  the  state  (at  the  election  on 
the  7th  inst.l  w.ll  be  18  or  20.000. 

The  whig  vote  falls  some  eighty  thousand  short  of  their 
vote  at  the  presidential  election  in  1840.  The  Van  Bu- 
rett  vote  falls  oft’  largely  also. 

The  abolition  ticket  mounts  up  to  nearly  20,000  votes, 
mostly  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  state. 

The  entire  vote  taken  will  fall  nearly  100,000  below 
that  of  1840. 

The  ‘'Native  American”  ticket  polled  8,265  votes  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  Subterranean  ticket  (Mike 
Walsh’s)  got  only  three  or  lour  hundred  votes.  At  the 
election  of  1340.  Gen.  Harrison  received  in  the  city  of 
New  York, 20,955  votes. — Mr.  Van  Buren  21.935  votes. 

_ . . At  the  election  last  spring  for  mayor,  the  Van  Buren  can- 

A large  shipment  from  N Orleans,  not  approved,  sold  at  | didate  polled  25,398,  and  the  whig  candidate  19,517  votes, 
a heavy  loss — depressing  the  market.  I The  average  Van  Bitten  vote  taken  in  that  city  on  the 

Cheese.  Fine  quality,  46a4S;  ordinary  4Qa42;  infe-  7th  insr..  was  only  14,334,  and  the  average  whig  vote 
rior  31a33;  only  the  bestqeaiitv  is  in  demand.  Large  ! only  13,922. 

arrivals  of  inferior  cause  a dull  business  of  it.  Lit-!  Ot  the  nine  senators  elected,  eight  are  Van  Buren, 
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England.  London,  Oct 

18. 

Beef  til  tierces  60a?5s. ; til  barrels  38u54s. ; prime  36a42; 
imports  the  last  fortnight  40  tierces,  14U  bbls. — a fair  de- 
mand— slock  light. 

Pori;.  Mess  40a44$;  prime  33a40=;  import  250  bbls., 
holders  firm  at  quotations. 

Bacon.  Dry,  26u30s.  pr.  cwt.  Hams  in  salt  32  , 36. 


port  of  the  last  fortnight  33  casks,  2,353  boxes. 

Butter.  None  left.  Import  538  kegs. 

Lard.  Fine  leaf  in  kegs,  37u3.9s;  inferior  3 4a3G;  or- 
dinary 28u32.  Imports  ol  the  fortnight  1,410  bbls.;  133 
kegs. 

Flour.  In  bond,  2J»2G-;  ditty  paid  32s. 

Wheat.  (70  lb.)  Ss  3d  a 8s  8d. 

Pig  lead — (rather  heavy  fur  provisions)  is  in  request, 
and  commands  £15. 2. 6. 

Bank  of  England.  The  quarterly  average  of  week- 
ly liabilities  mid  assets,  from  the  15th  July  to  the  7 ill  of 
October,  1343: 

Liabilities. 

Circulation  £19. 561,000 

Deposits  11,466,000 


Assets. 

Securities  .£,'22, 193,000 

Bullion  12,073,000 


£'31,027,000 


£34,271,000 


Flour,  at  St.  Louis,  Nov.  1.  City  Mills  84  25  a 84  50; 
Country  ' Mills  83  50  a 83  75.  At  Cincinnati  Nov.  7, 
83  59  a 83  65.  At  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14,  84. 
At  Baltimore,  84  12j.  Upwards  of  41,000  bushels  ot 
wheat  were  sold  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  of  which 
31,000  was  Pennsylvania  wheat.  Prices  continued  at 
former  quotations. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  in  Baltimore  comprise 
10.626  bbls.  and  729  half  bbls. 

N 

Money.  The  New  York  Courier  of  Wednesday 
says:  “Our  banks  are  overflowing  with  trteney;  their  de- 
posits are  heavy,  and  the  difficulty- of  obtaining  mer- 
cantile securities  has  induced  them  to  loan  freely  on 
stocks.  The  full  business  has  not  been  of  a nature  to 
absorb  die  capital  of  tfie  bank:  on  the  contrary  a pletho- 
ra of  money  has  existed,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue 
while  our  exports  are  on  the  increase  and  our  imports 
remain  comparatively  small.  Money  on  temporary  loans 
is  easily  procured  at  2|a3  per  cent.,  and  lor  those  of  lon- 
ger dura  lion  at  3ud  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  ol 
the  securities. 

“There  is  a fair  demand  for  exchange  on  the  South 
and  rates  are  steady.  The  supply  ol  foreign  bills  is 
large,  and  the;  t perations  for  the  packets  of  the  16th 


and  one  whig,  being  a Van  Buren  gain  of  four.  The 
senate  will  now  consist  of  20  Van  Buren  and  6 whigs. 

The  house  stands  91  Van  Buren  and  37  whigs, — be- 
ing a whig  gain  of  one  over  last  year. 

Massachusetts.  For  the  election  nil  the  13th  inst.  the 
votes  stand  complete  except  two  towns  not  heard  front. 
For  governor  —Briggs,  (whig)  57,336 

Morton,  (loco)  53,073 

Abolition  and  scattering  8,857 

No  candidate  having  a majority  over  all  the  other  can- 
didates, the  election  now  devolves  upon  the  legislature. 

The  senate.  The  whigs  have  12  and  the  locos  7 se- 
nators, leaving  21  vacancies  to  bo  filled  by  the  house  of 
representatives. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  the  whigs  have  elect- 
ed 1 10,  the  locos  165,  and  there  are  123  towns  that  have 
made  no  choice.  Of  these,  some  have  resolved  to  send 
no  representatives  this  year,  ami  many  others  have  ex- 
hausted their  right  to  send  representaiives  for  the  current 
ten  years.  A sufficient  number  is  yet  to  be  elected 
however,  to  decide  the  political  complexion  of  the  slate, 
—but  the  chance,  of  course,  is  largely  in  favor  of  the 
whigs,  who  have  a majority  of  53  as  the  election  now 

stands. 

Four  congressional  districts  were  on  the  same  day  to 
make  another  attempt  to  choose  representatives  to  con- 
gress. Li  threo  of  those  districts  the  result  is  another 
failure  to  elect.  In  the  tenth  district  Mr.  Grinnell, 
(whig,)  is  elected  by  a majority  of  600  votes. 

Michigan.  The  state  election  which  took  place  last 
week,  resulted  in  a signal  defeat  of  the  whigs,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  have  succeeded  in  electing  only  one  member  to 
the  legislature.  Governor,  congressmen,  and  all,  are  Van 
Buren. 

Georgia.  Official  returns  of  the  voles  cast  for  gover- 
nor at  the  late  election,  show  for  Mr.  Crawlord  33,713, 
for  Mr.  Cooper  35,325.  Whig  majority  3,333  votes. 

General  Bertrand,  has  moved  amongst  us  with  the 
rapidity  for  which  he  and  his  associates  irt  arms  were  so 
distinguished,  and  to  tiie  promptitude  and  decision  of 
which  movements  often  was  owing  their  astonishing 
success.  Landing  a few  weeks  since  at  New  Orleans, 


— he  reconnoitered  the  battle  field,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  visit  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  at  his  pri- 
vate residence,  the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee.  A lew 
days  afterwards  he  shakes  hands  with  Harry  Clay,  at 
his  residence  in  Kentucky — and  the  next  we  heard  of 
him  he  was  under  the  roof  of  Ex-Presidents  Adams  at 
Quincy,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  Kinderhook.  Of  the 
warm  hospitalities  tendered  him  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  indeed  wherever  an  opportunity 
was  offered,  he  seemed  to  have  time  only  for  a taste. — 
A day  or  two  since  he  inspected  the  fortifications  and 
naval  stations  on  the  lower  Chesapeake — next  day  he  is 
at  the  capital,  and  to-day  we  learn  that  he  has  again 
passed  on  to  New  York,  from  whence  in  a few  days  he 
is  to  embark  for  Europe.  But  one  sentiment  appears  to 
have  been  inspired  amongst  our  countrymen  by  the 
brief  acquaintance  his  visit  has  afforded  them — that 
of  admiration  of  the  Warmhearted  old  soldier  and  true 
friend. 

Goldmine.  A gold  mine  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  Hall  county,  Georgia,  out  of  which  two  hands  obtain- 
ed, in  one  week,  about  eighty  pennyweights  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.  The  gold  found  in  this  mine  is  very  coarse, 
the  particles  weighing  from  one  grain  to  five  penny- 
weights. ' 

Mackerel  Fishery.  We  learn  from  the  Gloucester 
Telegraph  that  about  60  sail  of  mackerel  fishing  vessels 
arrived  at  Gloucester  on  the  10th.  They  report  that 
mackerel  are  plenty,  hut  the  unfavorable  weather  pre- 
vents their  being  caught.  The  Gloucester  vessels  will 
now  most  of  them  haul  up  for  the  season.  The  Rock- 
port  and  Anisquam  vessels  hauled  up  some  lime  ago. 

Manufactures.  According  to  the  Madisonian, 'tho. 
five  New  England  stares  have  invested  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  eighty-six  millions  eight,  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
dollars — 836,874,229.  Of  this,  they  have  invested  in 
cotton  manufactures  thirty-four  millions  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars — 834,931,399.  They  have  employed  in  these  cot- 
ton manufactories,  forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four  of  their  people — 46,834. 

Ohio.  While  Water  Canal.  The  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette states  that  the  work  on  the  tunnel  of  the  White- 
water  Canal,  will  be  completed  this  week,  and  the  wa- 
ter will  be  let  into  the  canal  throughout  its  entire  length. 
An  important  water  communication  between  Cincinna- 
ti and  the  interior  of  the  state  will  then  be  established. 

Pigeons.  The  Canton  Ohio  Repository  ol  the '26th 
ult.  says:  Pigeons  are  so  abundant  here  at  present  that 
several  parties  of  sportsmen  have  gone  out  in  pursuit  of 
them;  one  party  killed  1,100,  another  1,000,  another  900, 
and  others  from  5 to  G00.  The  spoils  were  distributed 
to  our  citizens  gratis. 

Sport  ixg  party.  The  rest  of  the  sportsmen  that  were 
with  Sir  VV.  D.  Stewart,  have  now  all  returned  to  St. 

; Louis,  except  a few  men  left  with  Sir  W.  atlndepen- 
| dence,  from  which  they  design  to  travel  by  land  to  St. 
Louis.  The  Republican  says  that  some  of  the  party  ex- 
press themselves  very  w ell  pleased  with  their  excursion, 
while  others  are  very  much  dissatisfied. 

Thanksgiving  Days-  According  to  Proclamations  of 
the  several  governors,  the  people  of  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land are  to  observe  the  3Uth  instant;  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  the  7 tit,  and  the  people  of  New  York  the  14th 
December. 

The  Connecticut  Clock  Trade  is  immense.  A 
table  now  before  us  estimates  the  number  of  clocksmnn- 
ufactured  there  last  year  at  500,000.  The  number  will 
be  greatly  increased  this  year  in  consequence  of  a foreign 
demand.  Within  an  hour’s  ride  of  Hartford  a thou- 
sand clocks  are  finished  daily.  Nearly  every  ship  that 
clears  for  Europe  now  takes  out  this  speeies  of  freight. 
A ship  sailed  a few  days  since  for  China  having  on  board 
forty  tons  of  those  clocks. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road.  The 
canal  commissioners  at  a meeting  held  on  the  26th, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  from  and  alter  the  1st  of  January, 
1844,  any  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attach  passen- 
gers cars  to  the  passenger  trains  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Rail  Road. 

Resolved,  That  the  rates  of  railway  and  motive  power 
tolls  on  passengers  and  passenger  cars  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  charged  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843. 

The  Welland  canal  has  nnw  about  one  thousand 
men  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  locks,  and 
making  the  enlargement.  During  the  past  winter  some 
four  thousand  were  employed;  and  as  soon  as  the  navi- 
gation ceases  it  is  expected  six  thousand  men  will  find 
occupation. 

Whale  oil.  According  to  the  Nantucket  Telegraph 
the  whole  quantity  of  whale  oil  imported  this  year  is 
very  near  200,000  barrels,  and  such  has  been  the  de- 
mand, that  15,000  barrels  constitute  the  whole  present 
stock.  A sale  of  about  259  barrels  sperm  oil  has  been 
made  at  Boston  at  80  cents. 

Yale  College.  The  present  students  of  Yale  Col- 
lege are  classified  as  follows:  Theological  60;  law  44; 
medical  GO;  resident  graduates  G;  seniors  107;  juniors 77; 
sophomores  88;  freshmen  111;  under  graduates  385.— 

. -Total  559.  ■'''  * 
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FOREIGN  AUTIGIiES. 

The  steamer  Caledonia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  20th,  in  I5|  days,  with  55 
passengers  to  Halifax, -left  two  there,  and  brought 
10  from  Halifax  to  Boston. 

There  is  very  little  news  of  interest  by  this  arrival. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  London  election  had  resulted  unexpectedly, 
against  Baring,  the  tory  ministerial  candidate. — 
Pattison,  the  free  trade,  geperal  suffrage,  and  reform 
candidate  heat  him  165  votes. 

Mr.  Thos.  Baring,  the  defeated  candidate  at  the 
close  of  the  polls,  thus,  characterized  the  result  of 
the  election: 

■'The  principles  professed  by  Mr.  Pattisdn  had 
now  however,  triumphed;  those  principles  were — at- 
tachment to  the  anti-corn  law  league,  to  the  vote  by 
ballot,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act,  to  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of 
property  from  the  church,  and  thus  leaving  religion 
to  be  supported  by  the  substitution  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  He  most  sincerely  regretted  such  princi- 
ples should  have  obtained  for  Mr.  Pa'tison  the  sup- 
purt  of  a majority  of  the  electors  of  the  city  of  Lon 
don.  But  the  election  and  return  of  Mr.  Pattison 
would  have  no  influence  upon  the  policy  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s government;  the  majority  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  possessed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  generally,  would 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  anti-corn  law  league — 
efforts  which  he  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  dis- 
astrous, and  illegal.” 

A speech  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  agricul- 
tural club,  at  Tamvvorth,  is  construed  as  looking  to 
the  necessity  before  long  of  a repeal  or  essential  mo- 
dification of  the  corn  laws. 

'Hie  Liverpool  European  Times  of  the  4th  says: — 
“The  last  advices  from  the  United  States,  relative  to 
the  elections,  show  a majority  of  two  to  one  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  a majority  of  whtgs  in  the  senate.  These  elec- 
tion returns  are  principally  interesting  to  the  people 
here,  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of  a more  liber- 
al tariff  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  Jf  any 
advances  are  made  by  the  American  government  to- 
wards a more  uniform  exchange  of  the  commodities 
which  the  two  countries  produce  in  superfluity,  they 
may  be  met  in  a liberal  spirit  even  by  the  present 
ministry,  for  the  feeling  against  prohibitory  duties  is 
every  day  on  the  increase  here,  and  the  ministry, 
wtiich  is  the  only  organ  of  public  opinion,  would  he 
obliged — nay  it  is  believed,  would  be  glad  to  be  gent- 
ly pressed  to  come  to  terms.  Recent  events,  however, 
have  induced  an  opinion  in  England,  that  while  we 
are  abandoning  our  restrictive  commercial  policy, 
the  citizens  of  America  are  inclined  to  make  theirs 
additionally  stringent.  The  recent  rejection  by  the 
chamber  of  Commerce  at  New  York  of  a series  of 
resolutions  in  favor  of  free  trade — the  letter  of  Mr. 
Clay,  which  came  to  hand  a few  days  back,  in  favor 
of  “protection,” addressed  to  a gentleman  who  asked 
his  opinion  on  the  subject — these  and  other  facts  have 
produced  the  impression  here  to  which  we  refer.” 
Vet..  XV.— Sto.  13. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  on  repudiation.  The 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  whose  petition  to  congress  on 
the  subject  of  repudiation  excited  so  much  interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  from  its  terseness  and 
point,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle on  the  same  subject,  which  is  marked  by  the 
author’s  usual  felicity  of  style  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration. A few  extracts — for  the  letter  is  rather 
long — will  convey  its  spirit:  — 

“I  am  no  enemy  to  America.  I loved  and  admired 
honest  America  when  she  respected  the  laws  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and  I thought  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  most  magnificent  picture  of  human 
happiness.  1 meddle  now  in  these  matters  because 
1 hate  fraud — because  I pity  the  misery  it  has  occa- 
sioned— because  I mourn  over  the  hatred  it  has  ex- 
cited against  free  institutions. 

Among  the  discussions  to  which  the  moral  lubri- 
cities of  this  insolvent  people  have  given  birth,  they 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  property  of  their  creditors— -of 
deciding  who  among  them  is  rich,  and  who  poor,  and 
who  are  the  proper  objects  of  compassionate  pay- 
ment: but  in  the  name  of  Mercy,  the  great  god  of 
thieves,  did  any  man  ever  hear  of  debtors  alleging 
the  wealth  of  the  lender  as  a reason  for  eluding  the 
payment  of  the  loan?  Is  the  stock  exchange  a place 
for  the  tables  of  the  money  lenders;  or  is  it  a school 
of  moralists,  who  may  amerce  the  rich,  exalt  the 
poor,  and  correct  the  inequalities  of  fortune?  Is 
Biddle  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
exalt  the  humble,  and  send  the  rich  empty  away? — 
Does  American  Providence  work  with  such  instru- 
ments as  Biddle ? 

But  the  only  good  part  of  this  had  morality  is  not 
acted  upon.  The  rich  are  robbed,  but  the  poor  are 
not  paid;  they  growl  against  the  dividends  of  Dives, 
arid  don’t  lick  the  sores  of  Lazarus.  They  seize, 
with  loud  acclamations,  on  the  money-bags  of  Jones, 
Lloyd,  Rothschild,  and  Baring,  but  they  do  not  give 
back  the  pittance  of  the  widow,  and  the  bread  of  the 
child.  Those  knaves  of  the  setting  sun  may  call  me  | 
rich,  for  1 have  a twentieth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Archbishop  ofCanterbnry;  but  the  curate  of  the  next 
parish  is  a wretched  soul,  bruised  by  adversity;  and 
the  three  hundred  pounds  for  hischildren, which  it  has 
taken  his  life  to  save,  is  eaten  and  drunken  by  the 
mean  men  of  Pennsylvania — by  men  who  are  always 
talking  of  the  virtue  and  honor  of  the  United  States 
— by  men  who  soar  above  others  in  v hat  they  say, 
and  sink  below  all  nations  in  what  they  do — who, 
after  floating  on  the  heaven  of  declamation,  fall  down 
to  feed  on  the  offal  and  garbage  of  the  earth. 

* * * * I never  meet  a Penn- 

sylvanian at  a London  dinner  without  a disposition  to 
seize  and  divide  him; — to  allot  his  beaver  to  one  suf- 
ferer and  his  coat  to  another — to  appropriate  his 
pocket  handkerchief  to  the  orphan,  and  to  comfort 
the  widow  with  his  silver  watch,  Broadway  rings,  and 
the  London  Guide,  which  he  always  carries  in  his 
pockets,  flow  such  a man  can  set  himself  down  at 
an  English  table,  without  feeling  that  he  owes  two 
or  three  pounds  to  every  man  in  company,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive:  he  has  no  more  right  to  eat  with 
honest  men  than  a leper  has  to  eat  with  clean  men. 
If  he  has  a particle  of  honor  in  his  composition,  he 
should  shut  himself  up,  and  say,  “I  cannot  mingle 
with  you,  I belong  to  a degraded  people— 1 must  hide 
myself,  I am  a plunderer  from  Pennsylvania.” 

Figure  to  yourself  a Pennsylvanian  receiving  fo- 
reigners in  his  own  country,  walking  over  the  public 
works  with  them,  and  showing  them  Larcenous  Lake, ! 
Swindling  Swamp,  Crafty  Canal,  and  Rogues  Rail- 
way, and  other  dishonest  works.  “This  swamp  we 
gained  (says:the  patriotic  borrower)  by  the  repudi- 
ated loan  of  1828.  Our  canal  robbery  was  in  1330,  we 
pocketed  your  good  people’s  money  for  the  rail  roa.d 
only  last  year.”  All  this  may  seem  very  smart  to 
the  Americans;  but  if  1 had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
among  such  a people,  the  land  of  my  fathers  should 
not  retain  me  a single  moment  after  the  act  of  re- 
pudiation. 1 would  appeal  from  my  fathers  to  my 
forefathers.  1 would  fly  to  Newgate  for  greater  pu- 
rity of  thought,  and  seek  in  the  prisons  of  England 
for  better  rules  of  life.” 

Anti-Corn  Law  League.  This  body  held  a meet- 
ing at  Cuvent  Garden  Theatre  to  report  their  last 
year's  proceedings,  and  promulgate  their  plans  for 
the  year  ensuing.  The  theatre  was  crowded  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes. 


and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Bright, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  W.  j.  Fox.  The  report  stated  that 
last  year’s  subscription  to  the  League  fund  amounted 
to  50,290/  34s;  the  expenditure  had  been  47,8141  3s 
9d,  balance  in  hand  2,4761  10. s 3d.  The  League  had 
distributed  9,000,000  tracts  weighing  upwards  of  100 
tons,  to  237,000  electors  in  24  counties  and  256,226 
electors  in  187  boroughs,  in  all  to  496,226  electors; 
and  the  distribution  hasjyet  to  be  made  in  47  counties 
and  23  boroughs. 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  plan  of  proceeding 
for  the  next  year  proposes — 1st.  To  deposite  a copy 
of  every  registration  of  all  counties  and  boroughs  in 
the  United  kingdom  at  a central  office  in  London. 
2d.  To  open  a weekly  correspondence  with  300,000 
electors  in  doubtful  boroughs,  at  a weekly  expense 
of  2,5001.  3d.  To  visit  not  by  agents,  but  by  a de- 
putation of  the  council  of  League,  evory  borough  in 
the  kingdom.  4th.  To  contest  all  future  borough 
elections,  and  provide  free  trade  candidates  for  such 
boroughs  as  are  at  a loss  for  them.  5th.  To  bring 
before  a common  jury  every  advocate  of  protection 
who  shall  be  reported  by  a committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  be  guilty  of  bribery  at  any  future 
election.  6th.  As  soon  as  such  a step  shall  be 
judged  expedient,  to  recommend  the  electors  to  me- 
morialize the  Queen  to  dissolve  the  present  house  of 
Commons,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  chosen  by  corrupt 
means,  and  is  not  therefore,  possessed  of  the  publio 
confidence.  7lh.  To  raise  a sum  of  100,0001  to  be 
applied  to  the  before  mentioned  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Cobden  said  that  the  League 
did  not  intend  recommending  any  more  petitions  to 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  an  announcement 
which  was  received  with  the  most  tumultuous  cheers. 

[ f'Filmer’s  News  Letter. 

IRELAND.  Two  companies  of  artillery  and  the 
first  royal  dragoons  have  arrived  in  Dublin.  It  is 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  i3  about  to  adopt  some 
“comprehensive  policy”  in  respect  to  Irish  grievan- 
ces. 

The  grand  jury  at  Dublin  had  been  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  2d  instant,  in  reading  the  indictments 
against  O’Connell,  which  covered  tliirly-three  skins  of 
parchmebt.  The  charge  of  Judge  Burton  was  very 
emphatic,  and  was  listened  to  with  brotherly  atten- 
tion, the  court  being  crowded  to  suffocation;  largo 
sums  would  have  been  paid  for  a berth  within  hear-, 
ing.  The  credibility  of  the  chief  witness,  Hughes, 
the  crown  reporter,  was  impeached;  on  this  topic 
the  judge  observed,  that  “if  the  grand  jury  thought 
that  he  had  wilfully  and  deliberately  sworn  what  was 
not  the  truth,  they  would  of  course  disbelieve  him — 
if,  even  through  negligence  or  inadvertence — -through 
a proper  want  of  attention  to  his  important  duties, 
he  had  stated  what  was  not  correct — that  alone,  al- 
though not  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  credit,  was 
sufficient  to  impeach  his  testimony.” 

After  calling  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  du- 
ties which,  as  grand  jurors,  they  had  to  perform,  the 
judge  who  by  the  way  has  heretofore  been  styled 
by  the  repealers  “a  constitutional  lawyer”  and  relied 
upon  as  leaning  to  their  side,  entered  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge  preferred  against  the  accused. — 
Gentlemen,  1 am  now  to  tell  you  that,  as  1 under- 
stand the  bill  with  a certain  number  of  persons  spe- 
cified  in  it,  the  whole  being  a charge  of  conspiracy, 
that  is  of  conspiring,  the  sense  of  which  is,  agreeing 
amongst  themselves  altogether,  or  together  with 
others,  and  concurring  with  each  other,  in  a design 
to  effectuate  certain  unlawful  purposes,  or,  at  least  to 
effectuate  certain  purposes,  whether  in  themselves 
unlawlul  or  not,  by  unlawful  means. 

Gentlemen,  i believe  I may  state  that  the  great, 
ostensible,  and  as  1 would  collect  from  the  informa- 
tions sworn  before  me,  the  avowed  object  of  fhe  per- 
sons is,  in  this  case,  the  abolition  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  at  present 
subsisting.  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  right, 
with  reference  to  the  term  legislative  union,  and  the 
form  in  which  I have  described  it,  as  at  present  sub- 
sisting, to  advert  to  some  expressions  stated  in  some 
part  of  the  information  on  which  the  indictment  is, 
or  will  be,  framed,  and  I think  material  to  slate  them 
to  you.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  or  one  of  the  per- 
sons charged,  have,  or  has,  asserted,  at  some  or  one 
of  certain  public  meetings  referred  to  in  the  infor- 
mation, that  this  legislative  union  is,  in  itself  unlaw- 
ful, that  it  is  absolutely  void,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  be  that  every  statute  made  since  the 
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union,  and  importing  to  bind  Ireland,  would,  to  that 
extent,  be  void,  and  of  no  legal  effect. 

VY  hi'ther  this  imputed  language  be.  correctly  stated, 
or  whether  any  language  to  that  effect  was  actually 
used,  or  if  used  was  used  in  that  sense,  you  shall 
have,  as  is  necessary  for  you,  to  examine  and  satisfy 
yourselves  of.  But  I think  the  statement  in  the  sworn 
information  as  I have  collected  in  it,  authorizes  and 
makes  it  incumbent  on  me  to  say  for  you  ir,  this 
place,  that  such  a proposition  has  no  legal  foundation, 
and  that  the  legislative  union  is  not  only  practically, 
but  lawfully,  in  force  in  Ireland;  and  ihat  in  exer- 
cising your  judgment  upon  that  indictment — upon  the 
indictment  that  will  be  preferred  to  you — you  are 
bound  so  to  consider  it.-  Alter  referring  to  the  charge 
alleged  against  the  parties  in  the  indictment — conspir- 
ing by  demonstrations  of  physical  force  to  procure  a 
change  in  the  laws,  stated  that  this  did  not  necessa- 
rily presuppose  any  infraction  of  the  public  peace  — 

^ The  exhibition  of  immense  bodies  of  men,  being 
persons  petitioning  for  a repeal  of  the  union  and  at 
the  same  lime  asserting  in  their  presence  that  in 
part,  at  least,  by  their  intervention  it  must  and  should 
take  place.,  seems  to  me  to  afford  ground  for  charg- 
ing it  in  the  indictment  as  a purpose  of  intimidation. 
Whether  it  really  had  the  purpose  or  not  must  be  in 
the  first  instance  for  you  to  judge  of — that  is,  to  judge 
■whether  it  is  or  is  not  a matter  of  charge  fit  and  pro- 
per to  be  tried  by  a jury  on  a plea  of  not  guilty. — 
Gentlemen,  1 have  further  to  tell  you  that  the 
charge  in  the  indictment  upon  these  grounds  is.  in 
trulh,  a misdemeanor;  and  further,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  evidence  of  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it;  you  are  in  the  first  instance  to 
judge,  and  on  that  ground  either  to  find  or  reject  the 
bill. 

After  referring  to  the  attempts  made  to  excite 
dissatisfaction  in  the  army  and  navy,  which,  if  prov- 
ed, his  lordship  pronounced  a high  n isdemeanor — to 
certain  letters  and  articles  published  in  the  repeal  pa- 
pers, his  lordship  proceeded  to  consider  the  fiscal 
part  of  the  charge — the  collection  of  the  rent.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  charge  of  soliciting  and  obtaining, 
as  well  from  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  from  foreign  countries,  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  promote  and  effectuate  the  objects  charged 
by  the  indictment.  Gentlemen,  there  is  certainly 
evidence,  arid  i think  I may  venture  to  say,  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  receipt  of  contributions  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  from  foreign 
countries,  and  as  it  may  appear  by  the  manner  and 
terms  of  the  acknowledgment  of  such  receipts  ofen- 
couraging,  if  not  directly  soliciting  the  continuance 
®f  them. 

I feel  that  I must,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
subject,  add  that  this  offence,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  charged — 1 allude  here  to  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses ascribed  to  the  collection  of  these  contribu- 
tions, is  a misdemeanor,  and  I cannot  but  feel  mjself 
bound  to  say,  that  in  my  own  present  views  of  this 
part  of  the  case,  the  fact  itself  opens  considerations 
of  very  great  importance,  and  such  as  would  in  my 
judgment,  under  the  admitted  or  hitherto  uncontest- 
ed circumstances  of  it,  disclose  a case  very  fit  for, 
and  which  possibly  could  only  be  satisfactorily  adju- 
dicated on  by  a trial  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment.  The  appointment  of  arbitrators  to 
decide  on  matters  in  litigation  between  the  queen’s 
subjects,  calculated  as  it  was  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  h is  lordship  pro- 
nounced, if  proved,  a misdemeanor.  If  the  facts  on 
which  the  evidence  is  charged  are  clearly  proved,  it 
may  be  the  better  course  to  find  the  bill  on  that  evi- 
dence, leaving  them,  together  with  their  legal  conse- 
quences, to  a trial  on  an  issue  joined  to  a plea  of  not 
guilty. 

The  demonstration  which  O’Connell  made  about 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  in  favor  of  a federal  parlia- 
ment instead  of  persisting  in  the  repeal,  appears  not 
to  have  been  well  received.  The  Nation,  a paper 
among  the  most  ardent  in  support  of  Mr.  O’Connell 
and  repeal,  holds  this  language: 

t‘With  the  conciliation  hall,  on  Monday,  will  open 
a new  and  vigorous  agitation.  That  day,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  witness  some  remarkable  accessions  to 
our  ranks;  and  it  may  be  gathered  from  thehproceed- 
ings  of  the  last  meeting,  that  Mr.  O’Connell  will 
countenance  a movement  among  those  new  allies 
for  a federal  parliament,  while  the  association  will 
continue  to  demand  an  independent  one.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a momentous  measure;  for  ourselves  no 
reader  of  The  Nation  need  be  told  that  we  abhor  all 
dependence  upon  England,  and  that  we  look  with  a 
hope  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow’s  sun,  to  the 
regeneration  of  this  country.  But  we  fear  too  deep- 
ly the  deadly  Dane  of  Ireland — division — to  resist  the 
movement  because  we  would  not  propose  it.  The 
0nly  man  whom  the  country  trusts  or  believes  in  has 
pronounced  for  it;  and  if  we  could  draw  any  popular 
opinion  irom  fiU  views  to  ours,  it  is  only  obvious  that 


to  that  extent  we  would  weaken  the  national 
strength.  The  post  of  commander  is  his — he  is  ac- 
credited— -he  is  responsible;  and  we  dare  not  peril 
the  cause  in  which  we  labor  by  this  Ce.ltic  wilful- 
ness (which  lost  so  many  fields  to  Ireland)  of  resist- 
ing the  trial  nf  every  plan  but  our  own.  We  needs 
must  follow  the  only  general  who  can  muster  an  ef- 
fective army,  though  his  plan  of  battle  does  not  tally 
with  ours.” 

O’Connell,  at  a meeting  in  the  Post  Office  ward. 
Dublin,  gave  an  explanation  respecting  what  he  had 
said  on  the  previous  Monday  about  a federal  parlia- 
ment. ‘ It  had  been  most  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  persons  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  repeal.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him 
to  say  that  any  such  expression  was  totally  erroneous. 

He  had  merely  repeated  on  Monday  what  he  had 
often  before,  and  long  since,  stated  on  the  subject  of 
a mme  then  in  contemplation  respecting  the  attain- 
ment of  a federal  parliament.  But  then,  as  well  as  on 
Monday  last,  he  fully  retained  his  own  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  repeal  could  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  that  nothing  else  would  afford 
an  efficient  remedy  for  the  manifold  grievances  of  the 
country.  He  was  still  firmly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ple of  independent  legislation;  but  having  reason  to 
believe  that  a movement  fora  federal  parliament 
would  rally  a considerable  and  influential  party,  he 
had  expressed  himself  ready  to  make  the  experiment, 
because  he  fell  concious  that  the  result  would  he  a 
still  deeper  conviction  that  in  repeal  alone  the  true 
remedy  would  be  found.  He  hail  been  promised  the 
support  of  a very  powerful  party  in  England,  and  he 
had  reason  also  to  calculate  upon  the  adhesion  of  a 
very  influential  party  in  Ireland.  By  the  post  of  to- 
morrow he  would  probably  know  to  what  extent  the 
English  pait.y  he  alluded  to  would  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  him.  But  he  believed  he  might  then 
stale  that  the  Irish  party  upon  whose  aid  and  co-ope- 
ration he  had  been  led  to  calculate  were  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  influential  as  he  had  imagined. — 
Most  grateful  wa«  he,  however,  to  both  for  theirgood 
wishes;  to  his  English  friends  he  was  doubly  grateful; 
but  while  entertaining  and  expressing  these  opin- 
ions, he  was  bound  to  declare,  that  he  was  still  o( 
opinion  that  it  was  only  in  an  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, and  in  an  Irish  house  of  lords,  that  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  could  he  redressed  and  the  rights  of  Ire- 
land maintained.” 

At  a meeting  in  St.  Andeon’s  ward,  on  Sunday,  he 
made  the  following  odd  deck  ration:  “Give  me  six 

months  of  perfect  peace,  and  I’ll  give  you  my  head 
on  a block,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  have  not  a 
parliament  in  College  Green!” 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  issued  the  following  address: 
“To  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND,” 

“Merrion  square,'1''  20(/j  October. 

‘The  nations  have  fallen,  bi  t tliou  still  ari  young, 

Thy  star  is  but  rising,  whilst  others  have  sei; 

Anri  though  slavery’s  cloud  o’er  thy  morning  hath  hung. 
The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet.’ 

“Beloved  fellow-countrymen — We  are  engaged  in 
the  most  noble  experiment  that  ever  was  made  by 
man  or  nation,  the  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  political  franchises  and  rights  of  which  we 
have  been  iniquitously  despoiled,  and  the  achieving 
of  that  restoration  by  means  purely  and  entirely 
peaceable  and  legal. 

“This  is  my  great  experiment.  I have  desired, 
and  I am  endeavoring  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
moral  combination  of  the  people  is  the  most  potent 
means  of  procuring  the  amelioration  of  the  institu- 
tions of  any  country. 

“The  achievement  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
one  such  proof.  The  abrogation  of  the  legislative 
union,  by  the  repeal  of  the  statute  40th  George  III., 
eh.  38,  will  be  tiie  second. 

“We,  fellow-countrymen,  have  worked  out  the 
first  part  of  our  experiment  completely.  We  have 
had  some  twenty  monster  meetings,  to  demonstrate 
the  intensity  and  universality  of  the  desire  of  the 
Irish  people  for  the  restoration  of  their  domestic  par- 
liament. So  many  human  beings  never  congregated 
together  for  peaceful  purposes  as  have  assembled  at 
these  meetings.  There  may  be  a difference  as  to  the 
amount  by  20,000,  50,000,  or  100,000;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  such  immense  multitudes  never 
assembled  before,  and  that  at  least  one  of  them  con 
siderably  exceeded  500,000  human  souls. 

“This  fact  is  certain— that  some  twenty  meetings 
of  the  largest  unarmed  multitudes  that  ever  assembled 


were  congregated  together  in  Ireland  during  the 
past  summer. 

“There  is  another  fact  equally  certain — that  at  no 
one  of  those  meetings  did  any  act  however  slight,  of 
force,  violence,  assault,  or  breach  of  the  peace 
occur. 

“D  .veil  upon  this,  all  generous  believers  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race,  wherever  you  be, 
throughout  the  world.  Console  yourselves  with  the 


conviction  that  men  ran  meet  in  countless  myriads 
without  the  slightest  violation  of  peace,  of  order,  of 
decorum,  of  civility. 

“There  is  one  additional  characteristic  of  our  mul- 
titudinous Irish  meetings — that  so  disposed  were  the 
people  to  avoid  all  acts  of  force,  even  for  individual 
accommodation,  that  not  so  much  as  a single  personal 
injury  occurred,  even  accidentally,  at  any  of  these 
meetings.  . * 

“The  experiment  was  thus  complete  in  both  its 
parts, — firstly,  in  showing  the  unanimous,  universal 
will  of  the  Irish  people  in  favor  of  the  reoeal  of  the 
40th  George  III.  c.  38,  called  the  “United  Statute;” 
secondly,  m the  proof  we  gave  of  the  perfect  order, 
decorum,  and  thoroughly  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
Irish  people. 

“Nor  was  this  experiment,  spoiled  by  the  uncalled 
for  proclamation  directed  against  the  Glontnrf  meet- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  ready  submission  to  a 
proclamation  which  we  deemed,  and  still  deem,  ille- 
gal— the  perfect  obedience  of  the  people  to  the  ad- 
vice of  their  guides  and  leaders — the  promptitude 
with  which  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  holding  the 
meeting  the  very  moment  those  guides  and  leaders 
told  them  they  ought  to  abandon  it — the  perfect  con- 
trol over  every  exciting  passion  and  irritating  provo- 
cation which  the  Irish  have  since  displayed,  and  are 
displaying— have  all  given  practical  proofs  to  the 
fullest  demonstration,  that  the  lessons  of  peace  in- 
culcated by  their  leaders  have  been  fully  understood 
and  adopted  into  the  popular  sentiment,  and  have  be- 
come the  fixed  and  unalterable  rule  of  their  political 
conduct. 

“Yes,  thej(f>roelamation  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Irish  people  are  too  well  convinced  of  the  strict 
propriety  of  peaceable  demeanor,  not  only  to  be  de- 
sirous  of,  but  to  be  incapable  of  being  provoked  into 
any  even  the  slightest  force,  violence,  or  breach  of 
the  peace. 

“Yes,  the  proclamation  has  come  to  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  Irish 
are  determined  to  adhere  to  their  glorious  sentiment, 
that  permanently  useful  political  changes  cat)  be  best 
attained  by  peaceable  aiid«moral  means;  and  that  no 
political  changes  ran  he  worth  the  price  of  any  one 
crime,  ai  d above  all,  of  one  single  drop  of  human 
blood.  » 

“Shall  I be  asked,  what  then,  is  it  I require  of  the 
Irish  people?  They  have  honored  me  with  a con- 
fidence more  unlimited  than  ever  was  bestowed  be- 
fore by  a nation  on  a single  individual.  JVlv  duty  is 
to  advjje  them  with  something  of  the  force  of  that 
influence  which  almost  resembles  a command. 

“My  advice  is  two-fold:  I advise  perseverance  in 
two  different,  but  essentially  connected  topics: 

First,  foremost,  and  above  all,  I advise  persever- 
ance in  peace  and  order;  perseverance  in  avoiding 
any  species  of  riot  or  violence  whatsoever,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation  may  be,  no  matter  what  the 
rritation  may  be,  no  matter  what  the  vexation,  still, 
peace,  order,  total  abstinence  of  all  \ iolence.  In  ali 
and  every  event,  peace,  order,  and  absence  of  vio- 
lence; and  l especially  say — whatever  be  the  event 
of  the  pending  prosecution — peace,  order,  and  no  vio- 
lence. 

Indeed,  this  advice  is  a superfluous  precaution. 
In  every  event,  I reiterate — peace,  order  and  no  vio- 
lence. 

The  second  topic  upon  which  1 require  persever- 
ance is  the  continued  exertions  in  all  legal  and  con- 
stitutional sources  left  open  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
the  union  statute.  The  repeal  must  not  be  abandon- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  every  event  that  is  taking  place 
proves  more  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a local 
parliament,  sanctioned  by  her  majesty,  and  connect- 
ed in  an  inviolable  bond  with  her  British  dominions 
by  the  golden  and  unonerous  link  of  the  crown  of 
our  revered  sovereign,  queen  Y’iclona. 

“Persevere  in  peace,  order,  loyalty,  and  allegiance. 
Persevere  in  constitutional  exertion  for  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute. 

“Prosecutions  never  yet  extinguished  a great  pub- 
lic cause.  Prosecutions  may  or  may  not  retard,  but 
they  cannot  terminate  ihestruggles  to  obtain  amelior- 
ated institutions.  There  were  several  prosecutions 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  struggle  for  emancipation. 
Yet  emancipation  was  triumphantly  carried.  There 
were  unnumbered  prosecutions  to  extinguish  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  yet  a large  instal- 
ment of  parliainentry  reformation  was  neverthe  ess 
triumphantly  obtained.  The  present  prosecutions 
may  be  intended  to  extinguish  the  cause  of  repeal. 
As  well  may  a schoolboy’s  rattle  he  used  to  over- 
power the  thunder  of  the  ocean  waves.  Dropping 
figurative  language,  I can  assert  in  firm  sobriety  and 
truth,  that  the  pending  prosecutions,  even  should  they 
delay,  yet  they  cannot  possibly  prevent  the  attain- 
ment by  the  Irish  nation  of  their  right  to  a domestic 
parliament;  but  on  the  contrary,  their  effect  must  be 

to  increase,  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  tile 
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Irish  lesislature;  in  other  words,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  the  40th  of  George  III.,  c.  38. 

“People  of  Ireland!  be  patient — he  persevering. — 
Follow  out  the  experiment  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, to  obtain  our  political  objects  by  peaceable 
means.  H is  a noble  experiment  that  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  political  franchises  and 
rights  by  the  use  of  means  strictly  and  exclusively 
peaceable^ind  legal. 

“Rally  round  me  in  this  noble  experiment,  thisglo- 
rious  struggle.  Be  not  abashed — be  not  (oh!  need  I 
say  it?)  be  not  dismayed.  Peace,  order,  tranquillity — 
these  are  our  arms.  With  these  we  are  certain  of 
success. 

“Persevere,  and  your  country  will  he  a nation  again, 
indissolubly  connected  with  Great  Britain,  but  legis- 
lating for  herself.  Persevere,  firmly  and  peaceably, 
and  the  repeal  is  certain. 

“I  am,  and  always  will  be,  your  ever  faithful  servant, 
DANIEL  O’CONNELL.” 
FRANCE. 

The  Condition  of  Paris.  A French  anti-Min- 
isterial  Journal  thus  describes  the  condition  of  Paris: 
“The  following  is  the  aspect  of  the  capital  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  approach  of  a winter  which 
may  become  disastrous.  Bread  is  increasing  in  price 
every  fifteen  days.  A multitude  of  operatives  are 
destitute  of  employment.  The  deposits  withdrawn 
from  the  saving’s  banks  exceed  the  receipts  by  1 00,- 
000  francs  a week.  The  sales  by  authority  of  jus- 
tice, protests,  executions,  bankruptcies,  deposits  with 
pawnbrokers,  closing  of  shops,  children  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  sick  to  the  hospitals,  are  increasing  every  day. 
The  government,  however,  are  expending  300,000,- 
000  francs  to  surround  Paris  with  bastilles.” 
AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  government,  says  the  Cologne  Ga- 
zette, is  about  to  send  not  only  a diplomatic  agent  to 
China,  but  also  a vessel  of  war,  for  the  protection  of 
such  Austrian  subjects  as  may  visit  China  for  mer- 
cantile purposes. 

RUSSIA. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  we  find  a paper 
containing  a series  of  statistics  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Russia  and  particularly  illustrative  of 
her  military  condition  and  arrangements.  The  wri- 
ter says: 

“It  is  seen  from  the  foregoingdetails  lhatRussia  is 
one  vast  military  camp,  her  innumerable  population 
organized  and  instructed  in  the  military  art,  and  her 
many  military  schools  supply  them  with  educated 
and  skilful  officers.  The  introduction  of  the  milita- 
ry system  into  her  civil  government  has  given  a de- 
gree of  enterprise,  energy,  and  stability,  unknown  in 
other  countries.  The  increase  of  her  population 
and  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  charaeterof  the  people,,  have  been  almost 
■without  a precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
many  parts  ol  her  territory  this  improvement  has 
been  more  rapid  and  extensive  even  than  in  the  U. 
States.” 

We  have  had  occasion  before  now  to  remark  upon 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  the 
two  most  eminently  progressive  nations  now  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  in  contrast  with 
one  another  as  it  respects  the  principle  upon  which  the 
institutions  of  each  are  severally  founded.  Both 
contain  within  themselves  immense  resources  not  yet 
brought  into  use — elements  of  future  growth,  pow- 
er, greatness,  and  glory,  the  full  development  of 
which  must  surpass  all  that  the  world  has  hitherto 
seen. 

An  empire  and  a republic — a despotism  and  a de- 
mocracy— the  one  mov  ing  forward  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a single  mind  which  collects,  concentrates, 
controls  the  vast  energies  of  the  mighty  mass,  and 
gives  steadiness,  consistency,  perseverance,  and  a far 
reaching  foresight  to  the  general  efforts  as  though 
the  gigantic  nation  were  as  one  man;  the  other  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  individual  activity,  self-di- 
rected in  its  details,  yet  all  combining  to  push  on  the 
general  progress — an  aggregate  such  as  was  never 
exhibited  by  the  same  number  of  men  before;  for 
never  before  did  freedom  so  entire  give  range  and 
room  for  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  to  every  man 
ns  each  might  choose  to  exert  it.  Such  are  the  two 
great  nations  of  the  age — each,  perhaps,  destined  to 
sway  a hemisphere.  One  with  its  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose and  singleness  of  aim  makes  every  effort  in  the 
way  of  progress  an  effective  one — consistent  with 
previous  efforts  and  preparatory  of  others  to  come. 
There  is  no  waste  of  energy — no  useless  exhaustion 
of  strength.  In  the  case  of  the  other,  undisciplined 
activity  is  seen — irresistible  in  its  impulsive  power, 
astonishing  in  its  results — but  often  excessive,  often 
ill-directed  and  hence  thrown  away — liable  to  fits  and 
starts,  to  feverish  excitements  and  subsequent  lan- 
guor, yet  possessed  of  an  inherent  spirit  indomitable 


in  courage,  pregnant  with  invention,  tireless  in  per- 
severance, and  by  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  indo- 
lent repose  and  proof  against  discouragement  from 
any  accumulation  of  difficulties  or  succession  of  dis- 
comfitures. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that 
the  position  and  charaeterof  Russia  are  at  present 
most  interesting.  When  the  Roman  Empire  was 
over-run  from  the  north  it  was  by  an  inundation  of 
barbarians — rude  tribes,  manly  indeed  as  compared 
with  those  whom  they  supplanted,  yet  without  the 
organization  which  belongs  to  orderly  communities. 
The  next  descent  of  the  Scythians  upon  the  south  of 
Europe  may  he  made  with  disciplined  battalions  and 
the  steady  inarch  of  an  organized  host,  controlled 
by  one  will  and  directed  with  systematic  aims — not 
wild  hordes,  with  fitful  irruptions  without  concert  or 
definite  purpose.  The  appearance  of  the  Cossacks 
in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleon  wars  was  a 
phenomenon  of  much  import.  The  fierce  Sclavo- 
nian  learned  the  flavour  of  the  vines  of  Champagne 
with  a feeling  like  that  with  which  the  countrymen 
of  Brennus  first  tasted  the  juice  of  the  grape  on  the 
plains  of  Italy. 

The  rigid  military  discipline  which  now  prevails 
in  Russia  is  analagous  to  that  which  distinguished 
the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Ctrus — to  that  of  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  Regulus  and  Scipio — to  that 
of  Prussia  when  the  Fredericks  gave  royalty  and 
dominion  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg — in  short,  it 
is  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  has  characterised 
every  nation  distinguished  for  conquests.  The  har- 
dy, rugged  virtues  which  belong  to  such  a spirit  are 
at  least  true  characteristics  of  manhood;  and  it 
finds  the  enemy  which  it  is  to  vanquish  in  that  hol- 
low civilization  which  has  resulted  in  producing 
effeminacy  and  corruption.  [Bnlt.  Jlmer. 

CHINA. 

Martyrdom  in  Corea  of  tiie  Vicar  Apostolic, 
two  French  Missionaries,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Christians.  We  beg  the  particular  attention 
of  Christians  of  every  class  to  the  details  of  prosecu- 
tion given  in  the  extract  from  a letter  which  we  sub- 
join, and  which  is  contained  in  a letter  received  from 
Paris,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connell,  hon.  secretary  of 
the  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  faith: — “On  the 
26th  of  May  last,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Libois.  procurator  of 
the  foreign  missions  at  Macao,  wrote  to  his  lordship 
the  bishop  of  Drusiparis: — ‘I  have  received  yester- 
day very  sad  intelligence,  which  I hasten  to  commu- 
nicate to  your  lordship.  Dr.  Castro,  the  administra- 
tor apostolic  ol  Fekin,  announced  to  me  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  information  which  reached  him  in  Janua- 
ry, 1843,  his  lordship,  Dr.  imbert,  and  Messrs. 
Chastan  and  Mauban,  were  beheaded  in  the  month 
of  September,  1830,  seventy  Christians  were  also 
beheaded,  and  a hundred  and  eighty  were  strangled. 
There  are  no  other  details.  Poor  mission  of  Corea! 
It  is  a very  terrible  trial.  May  the  holy  will  of  God 
he  done!  In  China  all  is  tranquil  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion.’” [ Dublin  Post. 

CUBA. 

Havana,  Nov.  8th,  1843.  The  new  Captain  Gene- 
ral O’Donnell,  took  command  on  the  2d  inst.  at  9 
o’clock  A.  M.  He  is  of  high  stature,  well  propor- 
tioned, large  mustaches  and  light  hair.  His  arrival 
has  caused  some  observation  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  politeness,  in  wearing  his  hat  on  his  head 
after  landing,  and  until  lie  reached  the  palace,  while 
the  authorities,  the  committee  of  reception  and  the 
acting  governor  carried  theirs  in  their  hands. 

His  first  measure  was  to  renew  the  licences  of  the 
stores,  pedlars,  clerks,  &c.  You  well  know  how 
many  thousand  of  dollars  are  drawn  from  the  people 
by  this  order,  in  the  way  of  fees  and  stamped  paper. 
This  the  people  took  inauspiciously,  although  he  af- 
terwards issued  another  older  which  relieved  them 
from  the  much  complained  of  exactions  relative  to 
passports. 

The  two  auditors  of  war  and  navy  have  been  rein- 
stated by  royal  order. 

The  large  mercantile  house  of  Augustus  Ferran 
lias  failed,  and  it  is  said,  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

Yesterday  at  4 A.  M.,  an  express  arrived  from  Ma- 
tanzas  which  brought  the  news  of  a rising  of  the 
slaves  on  several  of  the  plantations.  They  were, 
however,  immediately  put  down,  and  50  of  them  kill- 
ed and  67  taken  prisoners,  whilst  others  hung  them- 
selves rather  than  be  taken  by  the  authorities.  1 did 
not  learn  the  number  of  whites  that  were  killed,  if 
any.  [JV.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

MEXICO. 

Abdication  of  Santa  Anna.  The  Courier  des- 
Etats  Unis,  of  the  20th,  contains  news  from  Mexico 
to  the  20th  ult.  Santa  Anna  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Mexico  ori  the  2d  of  October,  1843.  He  assigns 
various  reasons,  among  which  are  decline  of  health. 
He  made  over  the  executive  power  to  Gen.  Canalir®  ' 


on  the  2d  October,  and  the  latter  took  the  oath  on 
the  4th  as  provisional  president.  Santa  Anna  will 
remain  at  Manga  de  Clavo  till  after  the  election  for 
president.  Agreably  to  the  constitution  tlTfe  provi- 
sional president  has  appointed  32  members  of  the 
senate,  the  first  of  whom  is  that  Gen.  Paredes,  whom 
the  enemies  of  Santa  Anna  accused  him  of  having 
poisoned.  The  same  person  is  also  appointed  a major 
general  by  the  provisional  president. 

New  tariff.  The  New  Orleans  Courier  repub- 
lishes from  a Tampioo  letter  the  annexed  list  of  arti- 
cles on  which  new  duties  have  been  levied.  The  de- 
cree, it  is  stated,  will  be  in  force  on  vessels  from  for- 
eign ports,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  46  days  after  its 
publication  in  Mexico,  3 months  from  the  ports  of 
Columbia,  and  north  of  the  gulf,  and  4 months  on 
vessels  from  Europe,  and  arriving  at  a port  of  the 
gulf.  It  was  published  at  Mexico  October  6th,  and 
will  operate  on  vessels  leaving  New  Orleans  on  the 
12th  inst. 


Brandy, 

Sweet  oil, 

Saffron, 

Oil  of  almonds, 

Fish,  salt  or  dried, 

Cocoa, 

Cocoa  other  than  Guayaquil 
Para  or  the  islands, 
Cinnamon, 

Wax, 

Cloves, 

Iron, 

Iron  in  sheets, 

Tin, 

Proeelain, 

Carpenters’  wood, 

Shingles, 

Paper  florete  and  demi  do., 
Letter  paper, 

Raisins  and  figs,  dry, 

Glass  of  all  kinds, 

Vinegar, 

White yvine  of  all  kinds, 
Red  in  casks, 
in  bottles, 


$16  per  quintal. 

7 20 
200 

00  10  per  lb. 

5 per  quintal. 

4 

’ 8. 

00  25  cents  per  lb. 
25  per  quintal. 
00  50  cents  per  lb. 
00  3 
00  6 
00  0 

1 30  per  doz. 

20  per  1000  feet. 

2 per  1000. 

12  per  quintal. 

16 

3 
10 

i 


10 
9 
3 

TEXAS. 


per  dozen. 


A treaty  of  perpetual  amity  was  concluded  on  the 
28th  of  September  last  between  the  government  of 
Texas  and  ten  tribes  of  Indians,  viz:  the  Tiwaheon- 
nes,  Keachies,  Wacoes,  Caddoes,  Anadalikoes,  Iron- 
ies, Cherokees,  Boluxies,  Delawares  and  Chickasaws. 


CANADA. 


“The  Agricultural  Tariff  bill”  says  a south- 
ern paper  “has  at  last  been  passed  in  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  Canada  legislature,  and  the  American 
trade  in  live  stock  or  rather  the  privilege  is  still  to 
be  continued  to  Americans,  of  driving  cattle  and  other 
live  stock  into  Canada,  and  then  killing  and  packing 
and  transporting  them  to  England  and  the  colonial 
markets,  duly  free.  This  result  was  not  brought 
about  without  one  of  the  fiercest  contested  legisla- 
tive battles,  and  victories,  that  has  been  waged  and 
won  in  a long  time.”  [This  measure  was  subse- 
quently defeated  however.] 


Hemp,  Some  of  the  British  colonial  papers  are 
recommending  the  culture  of  hemp  in  the  north  Ame- 
rican province.  The  St.  John  Herald  says:  “This 
plant  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profitable  pro- 
ductions the  earth  furnishes  in  northern  climates, 
and,  as  a staple  product  for  the  colonies,  its  cultiva- 
tion deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  agri- 
culturist. In  the  remote  parts  of  Russia,  the  farmer 
affords  his  hemp  at  so  cheap  a rate,  as  to  allow  of  a 
transportation  of  many  hundred  miles  by  land  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  and  other  ports,  and  from 
thence  (alter  the  duty  and  charges  are  paid)  some 
hundred  leagues  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. — 
This  being  duly  considered  by  the  provincial  farmers, 
it  will  be  a means  of  convincing  them  that,  notwith- 
standing the  supposed  ditference  in  the  price  of  labor, 
they  may  produce  hemp  with  profit,  since  it  may 
be  transported  to  market  with  a light  charge,  free  of 
duty,  and  vendible  for  cash,  at  more  than  seven  times 
the  price  it  would  cost  at  the  place  of  its  growth  in 
Russia.  Should  it  be  said  the  Russian  farmer  gets 
but  litte  for  his  labor,  it  will  then  follow  that  the  pro- 
vincialist  must  grow  rich  by  his;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  a few  years  experience  would  convince  him 
thereof. 

The  expense  of  raising  hemp  i3  but  very  trifling;  it 
may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  succession,  without  lessening  the  crop  or  im- 
poverishing the  soil;  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  no 
branch  of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  advantage  as  that  of  raising  hemp;  and  we  hope 
that  our  farmers  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  aseertion  by  experience." 
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President  Tyler,  after  spending  a few  days  at 
his  residence  in  \ irginia,  has  returned  to  Washing- 
ton preparatory  to  the  dunes  of  the  ensuing  session 
of  congress. 

Consuls.  The  president  has  officially  recognized 
Edward  Uhrlacb  as  consul  of  Hanover  for  the  port 
of  Baltimore;  and  Adolphe  E.  Borie  as  consul  of 
Belgium  for  Philadelphia. 

.■»vros.THSii.sTESM‘  BC^nsra.&snr. 

The  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  as  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  have  been  advanced  the  past 
season  with  much  industry,  and  with  much  success. 

The  commissioners  and  the  scientific  corps  on  the 
part  of  both  governments  (the  latter  composed  chiefly 
oT  military  engineers  of  the  two  services,  who  are 
graduates  of  the  national  military  schools  of  West 
point  and  Woolwich)  have  co-operated  in  the  task 
committed  to  them  with  great  harmony.  No  contro- 
versy nor  misunderstanding  of  any  moment  has  arisen 
as  to  the  line  described  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  any  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
can  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  respect- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  line  to  be  marked.  The 
whole  is  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty,  and  both  coun- 
tries are  represented,  in  their  commissioners,  by  in- 
telligent, frank,  and  liberal-minded  gentlemen,  who 
are  above  any  petty  cavil  in  the  discharge  of  their 
important  duties. 

The  boundary  has  already  been  surveyed  and  mark- 
ed in  such  a way  as  to  define  the  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  respective  governments,  from  the  monu- 
ment at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Pokenagamook,  on  the  river  St.  Francis. — 
No  dispute  or  collision  as  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
can,  therefore,  hereafter  arise  upon  this  important 
portion  of  our  frontier.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  which  is  by  far  the  most  po- 
pulous portion  of  the  line,  until  it  reaches  the  fron- 
tiers of  Vermont  and  New  York.  Monumeuls  of 
cast  iron  have  been  erected  along  the  greater  portion 
of  the  meridian  line,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  apart 
and  the  whole  of  that  line  will  be  thus  marked  before 
the  close  of  this  season’s  operations. 

The  termini  of  the  straight  line  between  the  out- 
let of  Lake.  Pokenagamook  and  the  northwest  branch 
of  the  St.  John  have  been  determined  astronomical- 
ly, in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  river  St,  John,  above  the  mouth  of  the  St:  Fran- 
cis, has  also  been  accurately  surveyed. 

The  astronomical  operations  were  still,  however, 
going  on  north  of  the  47  deg.  of  latitude,  as  late  as 
the  5lh  of  November,  notwithstanding  the  country 
was  at  that  time  covered  with  snow  nearly  a foot 
deep.  These  operations  are  conducted,  on  the  part 
of  me  United  States,  by  Major  Graham,  of  the  United 
States  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Meade,  of  the  same  corps,  apd  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  by  Copt.  Robinson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pipon,  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  The 
labors  of  these  gentlemen  will  probably  close,  for  the 
present  season,  by  the  middle  of  November. 

The  organization  of  the  joint  committee  is  as 
follows,  viz: 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Albert  Smith,  of  Maine,  Commissioner, 
Edward  Webster,  Esq  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary. 

Jonathan  Smith,  Esq.  of  Maine,  Commissary. 

Scientific  Corps. 

Major  James  D.  Graham,  of  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  Principal  Astronomer  and  head 
of  the  Scientific  Corps,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Captian  J.  E.  Johnston,  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Lee,  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  Thom,  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Third  Lieutenant  George  G.  Meade,  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  French,  1 Sergeant, 
1 Corporal,  and  15  privates,  1st  regiment  United 
States  Artillery  acting  as  sappers. 

F.  T,  Lally,  Esq.  of  Maine,  Civil  Engineer. 

A.  V/.  Longfellow,  of' Maine,  Assistant  Civil  En- 
gineer, 

J.  F.  Anderson,  of  Maine,  Assistant  Civil  Engineer, 
On  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  B.  Bucknall  Estcourt,  of  the 
British  Army,  Commissor.er. 

J.  Scott,  Esq.  of  England,  Secretary  and  Draugts- 
man.- 

Huyghue,  Esq.  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Commissary, 


Charles  J.  Wolhaupter,  Esq.  of  Fredericton,  Com- 

missary. 

Scientific  Corps. 

Captain  J.  D.  Broughton,  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers. 

Captain  William  R.  Robinson,  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers.  ~ 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Pipon,  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
with  eight  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal 
Corps  of  Sappers  as  assistants. 

J.  D.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.  of  England,  Civil 
Engineer. 

Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  Frederickton,  Civil  En- 
gineer. [Boston  Courier,  Sept.  15 

TI-TB  GOVUtmXCEIS'T 

Our  readers  may  not  be  aware,  but  they  ought  to 
be,  (and  should  ponder  on  the  fact,)  that  we  have 
now  a government  bank  in  full  and  complete  opera- 
tion, issuing  bank  notes  in  form  and  manner — not  in 
the  name  of  a bank  but  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

The  treasury  of  the  U-  Slates  is  now  issuing  fifty 
dollar  bank  notes,  meant,  and  paid  as  such.  The 
form  of  the  note  is  this: 

“The  United  States  promisf,  to  pat,  one  year 

AFTER  THIS  DATE  TO , OR  ORDER,  FIFTY  DOLLARS 

WITH  INTEREST,  AT  THE  RATE  OF  ONE  MILL  PER  $100 
PER  ANNUM. 

“Washington. , 1843  ” 

This  note  is  signed  by  the  treasurer,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  register.  It  is  finely  engraved  in  the 
semblance  of  a bank  note,  and  over  the  top  is  “re 
ceiveable  in  payment  of  public  dues.”  The  note  is 
payable  one  year  after  date,  with  one  mill  interest; 
because  this  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  treasury 
note  law.  In  fid ; it  is  payable  on  demand  in  specie 
in  order  to  make  it  a real  bank  note.  This  is  done 
thus: — 

On  the  back  of  these  notes  is  this  endorsement: — 
“ This  note 
will  be  purchased 
at  par  fur  the  amount 
of  the  principal  and  interest 
thereof,  on  presentation  at  either 
of  the  depositories  of  the 
treasury  in  the  city  of 
.Mao  York.''1 

The  “depositories”  here  named  are  the  Merchanls 
bank,  the  Bank  of  America,  and  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. We  have  thus  a national  government  bank 
in  full  operation;  and  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
it  may  be  better  understood  by  the  following  from 
“Thompson’s  Bank  Note  Reporter.” 

“The  secretary’s  design  has  been  to  furnish  a cir- 
culating medium  which  should  be  uniform  in  value, 
and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
plan.  These  United  States  notes  will  make  the  best, 
the  safest,  the  most  convenient  circulating  medium 
that  this  or  any  other  country  ever  had.  They  have 
a national  character  which  will  know  no  locality 
short  of  the  nation’s  boundary — a fifty  dollar  note, 
put  into  our  pocket  in  Arkansas  will  come  out  fifty 
dollars  in  Maine. 

“L*-t  congress  authorize  the  treasury  to  give  the 
people  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollar  notes  in  exchange 
ior  specie — then  the  money  changers’  table  will  be 
overturned.  Brokers,  sharpers,  shavers,  and  bank 
swindlers  will  find  their  occupation  gone.  The  wes- 
tern merchant,  who  gets  United  Stales  notes  for  his 
wares,  will  have  no  occasion  to  purchase  any  eastern 
draft  at  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent,  premium — his 
money  is  money  here — his  note  is  our  note.” 

Of  these  notes,  sooner  or  later,  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars (received,  paid  out,  and  redeemed  by  corporation 
banks  as  branches)  will  be  issued,  not  by  authority 
of  law,  but  by  the  “Secretary.”  Have  the  people 
opposed  on  the  one  hand,  and  supported  on  the.  other 
a national  bank,  only  to  substitute  in  its  place  a vast 
government  exchequer,  foundetl  on  no  law,  and  gov 
erried  only  by  the  executive  will? 

The  national  conduct,  in  respect  to  this  question, 
presents  a most  remarkable  phenomenon  We  ad- 
mit by  this  very  issue  of  United  States  n..tes,  that  a 
national  currency  is  necessary,  and  yet  we  transfer 
the  management  and  conlrol  of  that  currency  from  a 
board  of  experienced  and  intelligent  men,  acting  un- 
der the  responsibilities  of  law,  to  a mere  clerk  of  the 
president,  acting  without  any  responsibility,  and  ma- 
king the  local  banks  the  managers  of  national  finan- 
ces! History  cannot  produce  air  example  of  more 
singular  inconsistency,  nor  one  more  absolutely  op- 
posed to  republican  principles. 

[Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

ASCERXCAE?  BROAD  CDOTHS. 

We  nave  been  in  the  piaetice  if  sending  Irom  five 
to  ten  millions  a year  t>  foreign  ciunlries  to  pur- 
chase broad  cloths.  We  had  no  lanJ  in  this  country 


to  keep  on  sheep,  so  we  imported  from  ten  to  fifteen 

millions  of  gpiincs  of  foreign  wool.  There  is  no 
water. pow er  on  the  Li!:-  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk 
Genesee,  and  Niagara  Rivers  to  drive  canting  'ma- 
chines, spiral ies,  'looms  and  fulini".;  miMs — no  or. (vi- 
sions to  feed  ihe  men  and  women  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  productive  labor,  and  therefore  the  wise 
advocates  of  free  trade  denounced  all  attempts  to  in- 
troduce this  branch  of  business  in  the  Empire  State. 

[Buffalo  Mi\ 

In  N.  Orleans,  men  think  differently.  The  Tropic 
of  the  23d  ult.  says: 

An  Aldermanic  friend  showed  us  this  morning  a 
piece  of  black  broad  cloth  of  American  manufac- 
ture, quite  too  fine  a texture  and  finish  for  the  back 
of  Prince  Albert  or  any  foreign  potentate.  In  qua- 
lity it  was  fully  equal  to  clolh  that  sold  but  a few 
years  since,  at  from  $9  to  §10  per  yard,  ard  how- 
much  suppose  ye  Ihe  price  has  been  run  up  hy  the 
“rascally  whig  tariff?”  Only  to  §4  50!  Still  free 
trade  would  down  with  the  tariff  because  consumers 
are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  manufactures!  Out  on 
such  nonsense!  We  were  informed  yesterday  by 
several  merchants,  that  the  stocks  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  are  larger  than  they  have  been  for  years;  that 
importations  of  domestic  manufactures  are  larger,  and 
of  foreign  goods  smaller  than -over  before  known;  this 
fact  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  whig  tariff,  as  in- 
stead of  importing  foreign  goods  we  are  now  supplied 
with  cheaper  and  better  manufactuies  than  before 
that  measure  came  into  operation,  and  are  driving 
foreign  goods  out  of  the  market,  thus  adding  to  the 
national  wealth. 

With  exchange  largely  in  their  favor  both  on 
New  York  and  Liverpool:  and  with  an  increase  of 
over  100,000  bales  in  the  export  of  cotton  since  the 
tariff  law  took  effect,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  all 
the  cotton  growing  states  are  becoming  the  warmest, 
as  well  as  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  productive 
policy? 

WOOLLEN  EEAE-TUTACTTTRES. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  slates  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacture  of  caipeting  is  fast  attaining  a firm 
and  prosperous  position;  that  the  importation  of  the 
lower  priced  carpetings  is  now  entirely  ceased; 
and  that  they  ate  now  bringing  out  at  several  estab- 
lishments in  this  country  superior  articles  ofbrussels 
carpet.  It  is  but  lately  that  this  higher  branch  of 
the  art  has  been  attempted  in  (his  country;  and  such 
is  the  success  of  the  effort,  under  the  tariff  protection 
that  the  American  brussels  carpet  sells  at  twenty-five 
cents  a yard  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  varieties 
of  the  foreign  article.  The  same  manufacturer  is  at 
this  moment  preparing  looms  to  commence  the  weav- 
ing of  Wilton  carpets,  a still  higher  and  more  costly 
grade,  with  equal  prospect  of  success. 

The  hosiery  business  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
like  almost  all  others,  must  submit  to  a revolution! 
There  is  now  in  the  American  Museum  exhibition 
room  a little  machine,  worked  by  a dog,  making 
stockings  at  the  rate  of  dozens  per  day ! The  excel- 
lence of  the  hose  made  by  thi-  machine,  and  the  eco- 
nomy by  which  it  may  be  managed,  defies  all  com- 
petition. Hitherto,  the  Europeans  have  been  able  to 
manufacture  hosiery  far  cheaper  than  we  could,  but 
now  we  can  compete  with  them  successfully.  The 
invention  of  this  rotary  knitting  machine  was  perfect- 
ed last  winter  by  a young  man  named  French,  of  Ca- 
botville,  Mass.  It  is  a remarkable  contrivance. 

AMERICAN  PRINTED  CAXECQBS. 

Our  own  printers,  Irom  small  and  imperfect  begin- 
nings, have  arrived  at  extraordinary  perfection,  in 
producing  this  article.  No  printers  in  the  world  can 
now  equal  them  in  beauty  and  permanence  of  color. 
The  importation  of  the  article  is  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  while  the  exportation  is  going  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  quantity  of  Calicoes  printed  in  this  country 
is  now  estimated  at  lt)0,00d  pieces,  or  3,300,000 
yards  per  week;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  l he  trade 
in  these  goods  that  they  are  beginning  to  form  a dis- 
tinct and  separate  bianch  of  business,  and  a 'large 
warehouse  has  been  opened  in  Pearl  street,  by'  Mes- 
srs. Lee  & Brewster,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
our  advertising  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing in  this  article  exclusively;  and  the  proprietors 
state  to  us  that,  though  they  would  gladly  improve 
their  assortment  by  adding  any  foreign  prints  which 
might  be  desirable,  yet  that  the  market  affords  few  or 
none  of  that  character. 

Their  assortment,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  goods 
amounts  to  near  1,000  ditiereni  patterns  ami  color- 
ings. 

No  less  than  20,000  packages  of  various  domestic 
cotton  goods  have  been  sold  within  a few  days  for  ex- 
port to  China,  and  a considerable  quantity  has  been 
shipped  to  England.  [Mfi  Y.  Tribune. 
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A.TS'S'EEOA'l'TS  T3ST  BTTKOPK, 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlns, 
writes:  “Washington  Irving  is  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  which  is  delicate.  Mr.  Weed,  of 
the  Albany  Journal,  has  left  for  Belgium.  Catlin 
has  paid  us  a v i~ i t.  but  could  find  no  place  which  he 
considered  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  his  .museum. 
Mr.  Dunn  is,  I understand,  trying  to  find  a room  for 
his  Chinese  collection.  Most  of  the  Americans  fre- 
quent the  American  Athenaeum,  which  has  been 
moved  to  a beautiful  set  of  rooms  near  the  Boule- 
vards, where  the  large  collection  of  American  news- 
papers, boolcs,  &c.,  makes  it  look  tpiite  like  home. 
Messrs.  Ledyard  and  Draper,  our  charge  and  consul, 
deserves  greai  credit  for  establishing  and  keeping  up 
this  institution,  which  should  be  supported  by  every 
American  who  may  visil  Paris. 

Repudiation.  The  Mobile  Herald  has  an  anec- 
dote on  this  subject,  too  good  to  be  lost.  'A  mer- 
chant of  Mobile,  and  an  American  by  birth,  was  re- 
cently on  a visit  to  Liverpool,  where  a branch  of  his 
house  was  established,  the  head  of  which  was  a 
Scotchman.  At  a dinner  given  by  his  partner  a num- 
ber of  merchants  and  capitalists  were  present,  and 
though  the  Mobilian  made  great  efforts  toavoidnny 
discussion  in  reference  to  American  securities, yet 
as  the  old  codgers  at  the  table,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  from  good  old  Scotia,  insisted  upon  the  matter, 
he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  their  long  tirades 
against  repudiation.  In  answer  to  their  assaults,  he 
observed  that  only  one  state  had  repudiated,  and  that 
was  Mississippi.  Inquiry  was  made  how  sUe  hap- 
pened to  stand  alone  in  this  matter? — the  Mobilian  re- 
plied that  they  had  a very  curious  man  for  governor, 
named  McNutt,  but  that  he  was  not  an  American.  The 
whole  company  demanded  his  birth-place.  “Why,” 
said  the  Mobilian,  “he  is  a most  obstinate  and  cross- 
grained  old  Scotchman.”  After  a broad  look  at  each 
other,  the  conversation  immediately  turned  upon 
other  subjects! 

HAEB05  BBFiEK’CE. 

The  following  singular  announcement  we  find  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  the  20th  inst.,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  in  strange  keeping  with  its  con- 
cluding sentence. 

Magnificent  undertaking. — Govf.p.nment  alive 
at  last.  For  some  months  past,  many  inquiries 
have  been  made,  and  without  success,  to  ascertain 
the  object  of  the  movements  towards  improvement 
now  going  on  at  Hoboken,  a short  distance  above 
the  ferry  landing.  Although  the  intention  has  been 
to  keep  the  whole  all  a i r entirely  concealed,  we  are 
gratified  at  receiving  permission  to  make  it  known, 
in  general  terms,  to  our  numerous  readers.  Govern- 
ment has  for  once  undertaken  thoroughly  to  test  a 
new  invention,  without  waiting  for  private  enterprise 
to  reduce  it  to  an  every  day  affair.  If  nothing  oc- 
curs to  prevent,  the  citizens  of  New  York  will  soon 
be  presented  with  a means  of  defence  for  their  har- 
bor, which,  being.complete  within  itself,  will  render 
almost  useless  the  present  lines  of  forts.  One  of  the 
steam  batteries  of  which  we  gave  a description  at 
the  time  of  Us  invention,  is  to  be  built,  and  for  that 
purpose  a basin  or  cotter  dam  is  now  being  construct- 
ed at  Hoboken,  the  interior  of  which  is  to  be  300  by 
130  feet. 

In  this  basin  is  to  be  built  a ball  cm  l bomb  proof 
steam  floating  battery , about  60  feet  wide  by  200  feet 
long,  propelled  oo  me  screw  plan,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing governed  with  all  the  ease  of  a steamboat,  while 
its  great  speed  will  not  be  the  least  of  its  good  quali- 
ties. It  is  its  peculiar  construction , more  than 
strength  of  build,  which  will  render  it  impervious 
alike  to  cannon  ball  and  bomb  shell;  the  rapidity  of 
its  movements  will  enable  the  commander  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  desirable  position  in  action.  The  ar- 
mament will  be  heavy,  but  the  light  draught  of  wa- 
ter will  enable  it  to  approach  any  desirable  point  with- 
out difficulty  or  danger.  When  finished,  the  cotfi-r 
dam  will  be  dug  away,  and  this  thing  of  life  will 
move  out  of  its  dock  not  showing  the  least  means 
whereby  it  moves,  and  without  a single  person  be- 
ing seen  about  it,  while  in  reality  a powerful  steam 
engine  is  at  work  within,  and  hundreds  of  persons 
are  safely  concealed  there,  ready  to  deal  out  death 
and  destruction  upon  the  enemy  alongside,  or  miles 
off'. 

The  cost  of  perfecting  this  fearful  engine  of  war, 
will  probably  exceed  three  quarters  of  a million  of 
dollars.  The  whole  undertaxing  has  been  planned 
by  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Robert  L.  Ste- 
vens, under  whose  immediate  superintendence  it  is 
being  carried  out.  Mr.  Corwin,  tiie  celebrated  dock 
builder,  is  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the 
dams  and  piers.  Machine  shops  of  brick  will  be 
constructed  alongside  of  the  dam,  where  allthere- 
quisile  machinery  for  the  vessel  will  be  perfected, 
and  placed  on  board  by  means  of  a circular  railway 
surrounding  the  dam.  The  vessel  will  be  completed 


in  two  or  three  years;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
intended  that  the  mode  of  constructing  this  power- 
ful engine  of  death  shall  be  kept  strictly  private. 

THE  ASKCY, 

United  States  Dragoons.  AVe  learn  by  a gen- 
tleman from  the  uppereountry  that  the  United  States 
Dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Cooke,  who 
went  out  as  an  escort  to  the  Santa  Fe  traders,  are  on 
their  way  in.  Our  informant  stopped  at  the  encamp- 
ment of  a party  of  provision  wagons,  sent  out  from 
Fort.  Leavenworth,  to  meet  Capt.  Cooke’s  command. 
The  Dragoons,  vve  believe,  escorted  the  traders  to 
Santa  Fe.  [St.  Louis  Republican. 

AVe  learn  from  the  Array  and  Navy  Chronicle  that 
1st  Lieut.  Charles  Grover,  2d  Lieutenant  John  G. 
Breshwood,  and  2d  Lieut.  Edward  M.  Smoot  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  Revenue  service. 

THE  JSTATnr. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  razee  Independence , has  been  ordered 
around  from  New  York  to  this  navy  yard  to  be  laid 
up.  Her  officers  and  crew  will  be  transferred  to  the 
frigate  Potomac,  now  ready  for  sea;  and  on  board 
this  ship  Commodore  Stewart  will  hoist  his  broad 
pennant.  [Boston  Mercantile  Adv. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Lieut.  Com.  AVest,  arrived 
at  Havana,  23d  October. 

The  Remains  of  Com.  Porter.  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  says  that  the  brigof  war  Truxton  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  daily  in  the  Delaware,  with  the  re- 
mains of  Commodore  Porter.  On  her  arrival  the 
bodv  is  to  he  oonveved  to  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Ducachet,  in  Girard  street,  and  there 
to  remain  until  the  arrangements  shall  he  made  for 
the  funeral.  The  funeral  services  to  be  performed 
at  St.  Stephen’s  church;  and  the  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant old  commodore  are  to  be  taken  to  the  Naval 
Asylum,  at  which  by  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  with  the  consent  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
they  are  to  be  interred. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  is  now  lying  at 
anchor  in  Boston  harbor  ready  for  sea.  She  goes  to 
the  Mediterranean,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  who  will  relieve  Commo- 
dore Morris  in  the  command  of  the  squadron.  The 
Boston  Mercantile  says  of  her: 

“The  Cumberland  sits  elegantly  on  the  water — and 
her  mode!  is  excellent,,  perhaps  faultless,  with  one 
exception — she  is  too  full  under  the  counter  at  the  load 
water  line — a fault  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  the 
frigates,  and  particularly, sloops  of  war,  whose  models 
have  been  draughted  at  Washington.  This  ship  has 
great  capacity,  arid  will  throw  an  effective  broadside. 
The  guns  on  her  mamdeck  being  long  thirty-two 
pounders,  with  four  eight-inch  Paixhari  guns.  She 
has  a fine  crew  on  board,  and  is  in  admirable  order. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  intoxicating  drinks  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  ward-rooin  and  steerage 
during  the  cruise— and  also  that  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  men  refuse  their  grog.  AVe 
hope  that  the  example  will  be  contagious,  and  that 
long  before  (lie  Cumberland  returns  to  the  United 
States,  she  will  be  a temperance  ship  from  stem  tb 
stern  post,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.” 

The  frigate  Raritan  was  placed  in  commission  on 
the  15th  inst.  with  two  handled  of  her  crew  on  board; 
her  complement  will  be  5U0,  Captain  Francis  H. 
Gregory,  Commander. 

Brazil  Squadron.  The  flag  ship  Columbus,  Com- 
modore Turner,  was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sept.  24th 
to  sail  soon  for  xAlcntevideo.  The  John  Adams  was  at 
Montevideo. 

The  schooner  Enterprise  sailed  for  that  port  on  the 
21st  Sept. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Larvrence,  Commander  Gardner, 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  15th  for  the  West 
Indies. 

The  commander  writes  off  Cape  Henry.  “The 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  her  class  I 
have  ever  seen.  She  sails  fast,  and  I have  nodoubt 
will  realize  all  my  expectations.  We  are  off'  with  a 
tine  breeze  and  a tight  bark.”  ' 

The  Boston  Journal  intimates  that  “Commander 
Gardner,  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence,  has  been  direct- 
ed by  the  navy  department  to  proceed  to  Gonaives, 
and,  if  the  master  and  mate  of  the  brig  Zebra  should 
be  detained  and  still  imprisoned,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  their  detention  and  imprisonment,  and  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Usher,  commercial  agent  at 
Cape  Haytien,  upon  the  mailer.  Jt  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  investigation  will  result  in  their  speedy 
release.” 

The  brig  Pioneer,  Lieut.  Commanding  T.  D.  Shaw, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  23d  from  Baltimore. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Fuirjieid  reached  Gibraltar  on  the 
1st  Oct.  and  was  there  on  the  18th,  all  well. 


The  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  was  at  Mahon  on  the 
24th  Sept,  to  sail  immediately  for  Naples. 

Lieut.  F.  Piper  has  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  ill  health. 

Marine  Service — Commutation  of  Sentences. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  of  Thursday  last, 
says:  On  the  10th  October,  1843,  the  sentence  of  the 

marine  general  court  martial  in  the  case  of  1st  Lieut. 
Thomas  T.  Sloan,  was  commuted  by  order  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  he  suspended  for 
six  months,  without  pay,  from  the  1st  of  September, 
1843.  On  the  201  h September,  1843,  the  sentence  of 
the  marine  general  court  martial,  in  the  case  of 
Major  and  Brevet  Lt.  Col.  William  H.  Freeman, 
was  commuted  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
Stales,  and  he  suspended  from  rank  and  duty  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  without  pay  and  allowances, 
from  the  13th  July,  1843,  and  to  be  restricted  to  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  dm  mg  that  time,  in  lieu  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court  before  which  he  was  tried. 


STATES  OF  TIIE  UNION. 


ESASS-aCHUSETTS. 

Despatch.  The  result  of  the  election  which  tonic 
place  in  Massachusetts  on  Monday  the  13th  was  as- 
certained at  the  office  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  from  all 
but  four  towns — there  being  more  than  300  towns 
in  the  state,  by  ten  o’clock  of  the  following  morn- 
ing* 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  commenting  with 
admiration  upon  this  unequalled  performance  of  its 
contemporary  says:  “The  united  distances,  of  these 

towns  from  Boston,  from  each  of  which  these  special 
reports  were  obtained  in  a space  of  about  15  hours, 
exceeds  20,000  miles,  and  the  information  may  bo 
relied  on  with  almost  the  same  confidence  for  its  ac- 
curacy as  the  official  returns. 

The  AVorcester  iEgis  gives  this  account  of  some 
of  those  expresses: 

TwilcbeWs  Express.  Mr.  Genery  Twitchell,  the 
‘ land,  admiral”  of  Massachusetts,  ihe  Napoleon  of 
Stage  proprietors,  has  performed  a leal  which  is 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  expresses.  He 
collected  the  returns  of  the  votes  in  every  town  in 
the  counties  of  AVorcester,  Hampden,  Hampshire, 
Franklin,  and  Berkshire,  with  the  exception  of  three 
in  the  last,  and  delivered  them  at  the  Office  of  the 
Boston  Atlas,  before  2 o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 
His  arrangements  were  made  to  have  every  return 
at  Worcester  at  12  o’clock,  on  Monday  night,  and  so 
perfect  were  they,  and  so  admirably  executed,  that 
the  lasfe-  was  delivered  two  minutes  before  the  clock 
struck  that  hour.  Mr.  Twitchell  himself  not  only 
devised  and  superintended  his  own  plan  of  opera- 
tions, but  he  performed  a most  wonderful  feat  in  ils 
execution.  He  rode  from  New  Salem  to  Worcester 
with  the  returns  from  Franklin  county,  a distance 
35  miles,  in  two  hours,  and  then  taking  the  returns 
brought  by  all  bis  expresses,  from  the  five  counties, 
leaped  into  a car  upon  the  rail  road,  and  was  in  the 
Atlas  office  before  two  o’clock.  Allowing  that  the 
meetings  were  closed  at  five  o’clock,  which  is  as 
early  as  they  are  generally  adjourned,  he  collected 
the  returns  from  148  towns,  and  delivered  them  in 
Boston  at  a distance  of  175  miles  from  the  farthest 
point,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  nine  hours. — 
When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  combina- 
tions necessary  to  produce  such  a result,  the  nume- 
rous agents  to  be  employed,  the  skill,  the  judgment, 
and  the  energy  required  in  the  master  mind,  who 
watched  over  and  guided  this  complicated  work,  and 
then  see  the  accuracy  with  which  each  subordinate 
part  was  performed,  contributing  with  clock  like 
regularity  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  whole, 
we  cannut  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  achieve- 
ment. 

If  the  annals  of  Expresses  can  show  us  any  thing 
to  equal  it,  we  have  not  seen  it.  We  say,  hurra  for 
Twitchell.  The  next  time  we  have  to  select  a can- 
didate for  governor,  he  shall  be  our  man — for  no  man 
in  the  commonwealth  can  run  like  him. 

NEW  YORK. 

Crime.  The  N.  Y.  American  contains  a list  of 
seventy  four  burglaries  committed  in  the  city  of  N.  Y. 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  asks  “if  it  is  not  a dis- 
grace to  the  city,  that  with  1,200  watchmen  each 
receiving  pay  equal  to  a lieutenant  in  the  army,  not 
one-fourth  of  the  perpetrators  have  been  detect- 
ed,” and  adds,  “The  number  of  murders  is  equally 
fearful:  the  number  of  pickpockets,  cases  in  the 
same  time  reported,  exceed  two  hundred.” 

Manufactures  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  &c.  The  to- 
tal amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in 
this  county  in  1840,  was  $3,351,283,  distributed  as 
follows.  In  Troy,  $2,423  135.  Lansingburg,  $20  I,- 
700.  Schaghticoke,  $209,550.  Pitlstown,  $127,600. 
Hoosick,  $147,350.  Sandlake,  $91,825.  Nassau, 
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$74,780.  The  balance  in  the  remaining  towns. 
This  capital  i9  chiefly  employed  in  4 furnaces,  8 for- 
ges, 6 fulling  mills,  13  woollen  do..  21  cotton  do. 
■with  54,035  spindles  3 ropewalks,  22  tanneries,  4 
breweries,  1 distillery,  2 powder  mills,  1 glass  fac- 
tory, 18  flouring  mills,  37  grist  do.,  106  saw  do. ,8 
oil  mills,  4 paper  mills,  and  6 printing  offices. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
at  Watervliet,  Albany  county,  is  $723,105:  employ- 
ed in  2 cotton  factories,  3 woollen,  do.,  3 fulling 
mills,  1 brewery,  capital  $100,000,1  paper  mill  2 
ropewalks,  2 flouring  mills,  10  grist  do.,  12  saw  do., 
and  1 printing  office.  Nearly  all  the  above  estab- 
lishments are  situated  within  a half  a mile  of  Troy 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  Cohoes. 

Waterford  has  a capital  of  $92,115  in  manufac- 
tures. This  village  is  3 miles  north  of  Troy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  thatTroy 
is  the  centre  of  a large  manufacturing  population. 
The  factories  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Adams,  Mass.,  and 
the  several  other  large  establishments  in  Vermont 
and  Washington  county,  N.  York,  also  transact  most 
of  their  business  here.  [TVoy  Whig. 

Cheese  is  becoming  a very  considerable  item  of  ex- 
port to  China.  The  first  experiment  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  article  to  Canton,  we  are  informed,  was 
undertaken,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hopkins,  commission  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  and  it  proved  so  profitable  that  it 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  amount  and  promises  to  be- 
come a very  considerable  item  in  our  exports  to  that 
country.  It  is  packed  whole  in  tin  cases  filled  with 
sawdust  and  soldered  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  In 
this  way  it  keeps  well  and  we  trust  may  continue  to 
pay  well.  We  are  always  gratified  at  the  success  of 
every  effort  to  add  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  of  export  of  our  own  production,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  articles  which,  like  this,  enlarge 
the  market  for  our  agricultural  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  additional  employment  to  our  me- 
chanical industry.  In  this  case  the  fanner  is  bene- 
fitted  by  this  new  demand,  the  manufacturer  of  tin 
finds  increased  employment,  and  the  freights  of  the 
navigator  are  increased  by  the  carrying  of  both  these 
commodities.  (Cour.  &(  Enq. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Public  schools.  Returns  received  from  one 
hundred  and  two,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
townships  in  the  state,  make  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6 and  16,  residing  in  the  dis- 
tricts, which  have  made  returns,  71,849,  of  whom 
38,149  have  been  taughtduring  the  past  year.  The 
schools  have  been  kept  open  eight  months  in  the 
year,  on  an  average.  The  average  price  of  tuition 
per  quarter  for  each  school  was  $1  90. 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  $395  696.  Out  of  the 
income,  $30,000  was  appropriated  and  disbursed  to 
counties,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  reported  town- 
ships have  voluntarily  contributed  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  received  from  the  state,  which  limit 
the  people  are  not  permitted  to  exceed  by  taxation. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  is  gradually  improv- 

ing. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  social  and  intellectual  state  of  the  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the  year  1743. 
Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at 
one.  of  the  special  meetings  held  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  in  commemoration  of  its  hundredth  anniversa- 
ry, by  Job  R.  Tyson. 

There  are  men  who  go  through  life  devouring  the 
facts  of  history,  as  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh  did  the 
good  things  that  were  before  them,  without  adding 
aught  to  their  attainments,  or  acquiring  any  new 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  men  and  events. 
They  judge  of  every  thing  by  the  circumstances 
that  are  around  themselves;  and  because  the  United 
States  Banking  House  could  be  erected  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  would  not  be 
astonished  if  they  should  read,  in  some  veracious  his- 
tory, that  just  such  a building  was  put  up  by  the 
band  of  early  immigrants  who  came  up  the  river 
from  Upland,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  “Dock 
Creek.”  They  reverse  the  old  proverb  of  “what 
has  been  may  be,”  and  seem  to  think  that  what  is 
may  easily  have  been. 

History  needs  philosophising.  Men  must  study 
the  characters  as  well  as  the  events,  and  must  show, 
by  comparison,  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  past  events  occurred.  Something  of  this 
kind  Mr.  Tyson  has  set  himself  about,  and  accom- 
plished. He  has  presented  the  “Pilgrim  Fathers”  oi 
Pennsylvania  in  a light  which  must  be  gratifying  to 
their  descendants.  He  has  shown  conclusively  thal 
they  were  the  possessors  of  sound  classical  learning, 
and  took  pains  to  use  and  perpetuate  their  attain 
ments,  though  they  sought  no  distinctive  position  foi 
the  man  of  learning,  nor  attempted  to  elevate  him 
above  the  accidents  and  associations  of  ordinary 


life.  They  sought  to  make  good,  easy-living,  man- 
loving,  and  sin-hating  citizens.  They  sought  to  edu- 
cate their  descendants  to  enjoy  the  situation  which 
they  were  to  occupy,  and  so  to  fulfil  their  various 
duties,  as  to  give  a charm  to  virtue,  and  an  example 
to  all;  and  hence,  we  think,  the  love  of  handicraft, 
the  profession  of  mechanics,  were  largely  cherished, 
and  are  now  more  respected  in  this  commonwealth, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Tyson  shows  all  this  with  the  research  of  a 
true  inquirer  seeking  for  that  which  he  wishes  to 
find;  and  he  tells  it  with  the  ease  of  a scholar,  who 
is  conversant  with  his  facts,  and  used  to  their  deve- 
lopment. [[/.  S.  Gaz. 

The  cost  of  our  Public  Works.  Mr.  Hazard, 
in  the  last  number  of  his  Register,  (and  we  congra- 
tulate him  and  the  public  on  the  reopening  of  the 
publication,)  gives  a condensed  view  of  the  cost,  &c. 
of  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  to  January  1842, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

COST  OF  FINISHED  LINES. 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road,  cost 

of  construction 

Eastern  division,  cost  of  construction 
Juniata 

Allegheny  portage  rail  road 
Western  division 


Main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg 

Beaver  division,  cost  of  construction 
French  creek,  viz: 

Feeder  line 
Franklin  line 


Delaware  division 
Susquehanna 
North  Branch,  Lycoming  line,  cost  of 
construction 

West  Branch,  Lycoming  line,  cost  of 
construction 


Total  cost  of  finished  lines,  “including 
new  work” 


Unfinished  lines — 
North  Branch — 

Tunkhannock  line 
Tioga  “ 


Erie  Extension — 
■ Shenango  line 
Conneaut  line 


West  Branch — 

Dunnstown  tow  path  and 
dam  91,476  29 

Tangascootack  extension  145,107  32 
Sinnemahoning  “ 164,386  11 

Gettysburg  rail  road 
Wisconisco  feeder 
Allegheny  do. 


Cost  of  unfinished  lines 


Result  to  January  1,  1842 — 

Total  expenditures  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg 

“ other  works, 


Total  revenue  Philadelphia — 

to  Pittsburg,  $6,522,114  53 

Other  works,  1,065,124  61 

7,587,529  14 


Excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  $253,494  25 
$3,274  88  paid  lock  keepers  on  Erie  extension. 
Suits  against  former  collectors  for  $55  or  60,000,  not 
included  in  above  amounts  of  revenue. 

VIRGINIA. 

Whig  state  convention.  At  a meeting  of  the 
whig  central  committee,  held  on  the  1st  day  of  Nov. 
1643,  it  was  resolved  unanimously : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mend it,  to  the  whigs  of  Virginia,  that  a convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several  counties  and  towns  in 
the  state  be  held  at  some  early  day,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a whig  ticket  of  electors  for  the  state  in 
the  next  election  of  president  of  the  United  States; 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  whig  convention 
to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next 
for  the  nomination  of  a whig  .candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency— and  any  other  matters  involving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whig  party  in  the  state. 

3,  Resolved,  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  whigs  of  the  several  counties  and  towns,  to 
send  numerous  delegates  to  the  proposed  conven- 


tion, and  to  take  immediate  and  active  steps  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  recommend  the 
22d  day  of  February  next,  as  a proper  time,  and  the 
city  of  Richmond  as  a proper  place  for  holding  the 
proposed  convention;  and  the  committee  beg  leave 
to  express  to  the  whigs  of  the  state  their  ardent  wish 
and  expecta'ion,  that  there  will  assemhle  on  the  oc- 
casion, a delegation  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  wor- 
thy of  the  cause,  and  of  the  high  hopes  and  brilliant 
prospects  which  now  cheer  and  animate  its  suppor- 
ters every  where.  By  order  of  the  committee. 

R.  T.  DANIEL,  Chairman. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  free  church  of  Scotland.  Agreeably  to  a 
public  notice,  a meeting  of  gentlemen  who  approved 
of  the  principles  and  course  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  held  in  the  Depository  on  Tuesday 
evening,  31st  October,  when  it  was  found  that  mem- 
bers from  seven  different  churches  in  the  city  were 
present. 

On  motion,  the  Hon.  MITCHELL  KING  took  the 
chair,  and  Henry  Bailey,  esq.  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. The  chairman  introduced  the  subject  for 
which  the  meeting  was  convened,  by  a historical  re- 
view of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  so  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  princi- 
ples contended  for  by  the  Free  Church,  had  always 
been  maintained  by  that  church  either  with  the 
sanction  of  the  state,  or  in  persecution  and  distress. 
He  was  followed  by  the  attorney  general,  Henry 
Bailey,  E«q.,  in  an  exposition  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  claims  the  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  of  American  Christians.  The 
meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Charles  Edmond- 
ston.  Esq.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  Dr.  Palmer, 
Dr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Gildersleeve  and  others. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smyth,  D.  D.  be  requested  to  deliver  a discourse  on 
the  claims  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  American  Christianson 
Sabbath  eveningnext,  in  the  Circular  Church,  which 
has  been  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
after  the  discourse,  a collection  be  taken  up  to  as- 
sist the  Free  Church  in  her  present  exigency,  and  in 
providing  churches  for  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
congregations  which  have  already  adhered  to  her. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  os  col- 
lectors on  that  occasion  of  whom  five  shall  be,  to- 
gether with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  a committee  to  car- 
ry out  and  publish  the  proceeding  of  the  meeting, 
and  also  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co  opera- 
tion of  the  pastors  of  our  different  churches,  in  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  their  respective  congregations, 
and  further  to  address  a circular  to  others  through- 
out the  state,  with  a view  to  secure  further  contri- 
bution: 

The  Hon.  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Mitchell  King,  Hon. 
R.  B.  Gilchrist,  H.  Bailey,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Peronneau, 
Esq.,  H.  A.  Desaussure,  Esq.,  Andrew  Moffett,  Esq. 
Charles  Edmondston,  E-q.,  John  Robinson,  Esq., 
James  Adger,  Esq.,  Hugh  Wilson,  Esq.,  William 
Dearirig,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Elmore,  Esq..  Dr.  M.  T.  Men- 
denhall, Samuel  J.  Wagner,  Esq.,  Francis  R.  Shack- 
elford, Esq.,  Aaron  O Smith,  Esq.,  William  Kirk- 
wood, Esq.,  G.  M.  Keils,  Esq.,  Donald  Mackintosh, 
Esq., 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  aid  and  co-ofieration  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  churches  throughout  the 
state,  be  requested  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the 
Free  Churcn  of  Scotland,  to  the  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  American  Christians.  Signed, 

M.  King,  chairman.  R.  B.  Gilchrist,  Chas.  Ed- 
mondston,  Henry  Bailey,  Andrew  Moffitt,  Thomas 
Smyth.  H.  Bailey,  secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Claiborne  county  court  house  burnt  down. 
The  Natchez  Courer  of  the  11th  inst.  says:  “The 
court  house  in  Claiborne  county  was  consumed  by 
fire  on  Tuesday  night  last.  The  edifice  was  a beauti- 
ful and  costly  one,  and  an  ornament  to  the  handsome 
town  of  Port  Gibson.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  some  incendiary.  The  fire  originated 
in  the  clerk’s  office.  All  the  books  are  said  to  have 
been  burned,  though  most  of  the  more  valuable  pa- 
pers were  saved.” 

TENNESSEE. 

Legislature.  The  senate  lias  passed  a bill  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  all  the  public  officers.  A bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  house,  laying  a tax  upon 
all  public  officers  from  the  governor  down  to  the 
constables,  the  taxing  raging  from  $2,  to  $100,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office, 
and  the  salaries  and  lees  annexed  to  each. 


$4,009,345  02 
1,751,309  56 
3.484,010  02 
1,783,548  65 
2,991,947  87 


s- 

$14,020,131  12 
509,960  29 


468.460  08 
395,023  48 


- 863,488  56 
1,372,256  72 
868,566  69 

1,491,420  71 

1,709,676  62 


$20,835,500  91 


1 178,366  78 
878,123  66 


1,363,933  67 
949,637  35 


-2,056,490  44 


-2,313,571  02 


400,969  72 
651,162  86 
319.797  96 
30,923  56 


$5,772  915  56 


$5,558,473  86 
2,282,259  53 


7,840,733  39 
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OHIO. 

The  Popular  vote.  The  Albany  Journal  gives 
the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  popular  vote 
in  the  several  congressional  districts  at  the  late  elec- 
tion in  Ohio.  As  there  were  no  regular  whig  candi- 
dates in  6th,  11th,  and  18th  districts,  in  these  cases 
the  gubernatorial  vote  of  1842  is  inserted.  The  vote 
is  as  follows: 


Di 

St. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Abol. 

1 

Haines 

5 044 

Duncan* 

5,802 

474 

2 

Cainphell 

5 308 

Weller* 

5.563 

95 

3 

Sc’ienrk* 

7 870 

Lowe 

5.571 

403 

4 

Vance* 

7,510 

Hunt 

5,552 

156 

5 

Tilden 

3,859 

Potter* 

4.874 

6 

Corwinf 

4.020 

Shannon! 

5,681 

43 

7 

Thompson 

5.052 

Me  Do  well* 

5,376 

391 

8 

Vanmetre* 

5.344 

Lucas 

5.142 

84 

9 

Florence* 

5 429 

Medill 

4. $64 

10 

Ridgway 

6 939 

Moore* 

7.194 

370 

1 1 

Corwinf 

5.997 

Shannonf 

6 876 

341 

12 

Vinton* 

4 133 

Cleveland 

3 369 

213 

13 

Johnson* 

4 658 

Barker 

4 410 

69 

11 

Harper* 

5 196 

Jennings 

4.002 

306 

15 

Coweil 

4 617 

Morris* 

5,321 

535 

16 

Douglas 

3 524 

Mathews* 

4.427 

17 

Hanna 

5.883 

MeCauslin* 

6,741 

436 

18 

Corwinf 

5.050 

Shannon! 

5 844 

99 

19 

Tilden* 

6,712 

Lyman 

6 310 

986 

20 

Giddings* 

6.140 

Ranney 

3.757 

797 

21 

Hamlin 

5 533 

Brinkerhoof 

* 5.944 

640 

Total 

112,813 

Total 

111,150 

6,470 

*E'ec'ed. 

+ Voie  for 

governor  in  1842. 

Showing  a whig  majority  in  1843  of  1,068,  while 
in  1842  the  Van  Buren  majority  was  3,443,  whig 
gain  4,51 1. 


KEOTTTJCKV. 

Whig  convention.  A convention  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  whig  candidates  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant governor,  and  the  general  promotion  of  whig 
principles  in  Kentucky,  assembled  in  Louisville  on 
the  13th  instant,  and  remained  in  ^session  until  the 
night  of  the  14th  instant.  A very  large  number  of 
delegates  from  the  several  counties  was  present.  The 
Hon.  Chilton  Allan  presided,  assisted  by  a number 
of  distinguished  gentlemen  as  vice-presidents. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, of  Mercer,  McClung,  of  Mason,  Helm,  of  Har- 
din, Governor  Metcalfe,  Governor  Poindexter,  Ch3s. 
M.  Thruston,  Pierce  Butler,  and  Wm.  F.  Bullock, 
of  Louisville,  and  by  the  venerable  ex-Governor 
Metcalfe.  The  latter  closed  by  saying  that  it  had 
been  entirely  without  his  consent  that  his  name  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  state.  All  who  knew  him  knew  that 
he  could,  at  his  advanced  age,  have  no  idea  of  such 
a thing.  He  said  that  he  had  never  expected  to  at- 
tend another  convention,  “but,”  said  he,  with  the 
most  impassioned  emphasis,  “since  the  disaster 
which  has  resulted  to  our  party  from  the  foulest 
treason  in  our  ranks,  I trust  that  a kind  Providence 
will  let  me  live  to  have  one  more  fight — one  more 
gallant,  glorious  fight  for  my  party,  my  principles, 
and  my  country.  He  sat  down  amid  a tumultuous 
roar  of  applause. 

William  Owslbv,  of  Boyle  county,  was  unani- 
mously nominated  as  the  whig  candidate  for  govern- 
or, and  Archibald  Dixon,  of  Henderson  county, 
lieutenant  governor. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Hardin  and  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Underwood  were  appointed  electors  for  the  state  at 
large  of  president  and  vice  president  in  1844. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  reported  by 
the  several  congressional  districts  as  their  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president  at  the  approaching 
election: 

Robt.  A.  Patterson,  of  Caldwell  Co.;  Philip  Trip- 
lett, of  Daviess  county;  B.  Mills  Crenshaw,  of  Bar- 
ren Co.;  John  Kinkead,  of  Lincoln  Co.;  William  R. 
Grigsby, of  Nelson  Co.;  Green  Adams,  of  Knox 
Co.;  Wm.  J.  Graves,  of  Louisville;  Leslie  Combs,  of 
Fayette  Co.;  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  of  Fleming, 
William  W.  Southgate,  ol  Kenton. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Metcalfe  and  Squire  Tur- 
ner, of  Madison,  were  appointed  delegates  for  the 
stale  at  large  to  the  national  convention  to  be  held  in 
May  next  at  Baltimore. 

The  folio  ving  is  a list  of  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  from  the  several  districts: 

1st  district — A.  Harpending;  2d,  Alfred  Allen;  3d, 
Benj.  H.  Reeves;  4th,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley;  5th,  Jno.' 
B.  Thompson:  6th,  A.  G.  Stevenson;  7th,  Thos.  P. 
Wilson;  8th,  Richard  Pindell;  9th,  Chas.  E&ington; 
lOlh,  Wm.  K.  Wall. 

Francis  T.  Chambers, of  Mason,  and  James  F. 
Buckner,  of  Christian,  were  appointed  delegates  for 
the  state  at  large  to  the  Young  Men’s  convention  of 
ratification  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  May.next. 


Among  the.  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  Bv  this  convention,  that  we  recommend 
to  the  citizens  of  each  county  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  Young  Men’s  convention  in  Baltimore,  in  May 
next. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  whilst  they  rally 
round  the  great  principles  for  which  they  are  con- 
tending, and  with  which  they  believe  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  inseparably  connected,  should  not 
forget  the  great  champion  of  those  principles,  and 
they  now  express  their  confident  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  Henrv  Clay  will  he  the  nominee  of  the  na- 
tional convention  for  the  office  of  president  of  these 
United  States,  and  under  his  banner,  as  our  leader, 
we  will  confidently  march  to  victory  and  prosperity. 

Resolved,  That  each  whig  in  Kentucky,  be,  and 
hereby  is  appointed  a committee  of  one  to  wait  on 
his  Van  Buren  neighbors,  and  invite  them  to  come 
out  from  among  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and, 
enlisting  under  the  banner  of  Clay,  Owsley,  and 
Dixon,  march  with  us  to  victory  and  to  glory. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  political  views  of  this 
convention,  and  also  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

And  thereupon,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft.  said  resolutions  and  address,  viz: — 
George  D.  Prentice,  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  Pierre  Butler, 
Wm.  H.  Field,  Charles  M.  Thruston,  Garnett  Dun 
can.  and  Henry  Pirtle. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  delegates  from  Kentucky  to 
the  Baltimore  National  Convention  be  requested, 
upon  their  return  from  said  conven'ion,  to  meet 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  state  and  addressthem 
on  all  suitable  and  proper  occasions  in  favor  of  the 
nominees  of  said  convention  and  of  the  principles 
which  they  advocate. 

FEOSUCBA. 

The  St.  Augustine  News  says  that  the  portage  of 
Haulover,  connecting  Musquito  South  Lagoon  with 
the  head-waters  of  Indian  River,  is  about  being  ex- 
amined by  order  of  Gen.  Worth,  previous  to  cut- 
ting a canal  thereat.  This  duty  is  entrusted  toliem. 
J.  E.  Blake  of  the  topographical  corps,  a gentle- 
man eminently  qualified  lor  the  service.  The  ca- 
nal, when  completed,  will  afford  a continuous  land 
navigation  to  Jupiter  inlet. 
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A2T  ilTMOSPHERIiJ  IT— jfl 

SUCOSSSFtyii  BXPEIUXiXSEIT. 

The  first  experimental  trip  with  the  atmospheric 
railway  was  recently  made  between  Kingston  and 
Dalkey.  We  find  the  particulars  in  a late  Dublin 
paper,  received  by  late  steamer.  “At  5 o’clock,” 
it  is  stated,  “the  steam  was  laid  on,  when  the  south- 
ern air  pump  commenced  its  labors — the  mercury  in 

the  barometer  soon  displayed  with  what  success. 

In  sixty  strokes  an  altitude  of  twenty  inches  was 
obtained,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  reached  t > enty- 
two  inches  and  one  tenth.  This  was  the  realization 
of  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  aid  power  of  the 
machinery,  and  its  capability  of  producing  sufficient 
vacuum. 

The  power  may  be  estimated  thus: — The  exhaus- 
tion indicated  by  each  inch  of  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter gauge  is  capable  of  propelling  nearly  nine 
tons  on  a level  road,  or  nearly  two  and  a half  tons 
up  an  inclination  of  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen, 
that  of  the  Dalkey  line,  at  velocity  dependent  on  the 
speed  of  the  air  pump  piston  with  the  present  appa- 
ratus; each  double  stroke  of  the  air  pump  is  equiva- 
lent to  upwards  of  two  miles  per  hour;  and  the  Dal- 
key engine  being  constructed  to  work  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  double  strokes  per  minute,  it  follows  that 
if  desired  the  trains  may  be  moved  at  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  per  hour. 

Thus  far  having  progressed — the  next  course  pur- 
sued was  to  introduce  the  piston  into  the  tube  at  the 
equilibrium  valve  near  Glasthule  Bridge;  but  while 
this  was  being  done  the  key  of  the  fly  wheel  slipped, 
and  a delay  of  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  it 
was  adjusted.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  the 
experiment  was  but  preliminary,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed  this  trifling  incident,  for  accident  it  cannot 
be  called. 

The  anxiety  of  the  spectators  was  now  consider- 
ably increased,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  speculations 
of  all  sorts  by  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  It  was  a time  of  anxious  hope 
of  success  on  the  part  of  the  uninformed,  confidence 
abiding  in  those  who  knew  the  utter  impossibility  of 
failure. 

The  fly  wheel  movement  being  rectified,  the  en- 
gine was  set  going  once  more,  but  not  on  its  conden- 
sation principle,  lor  there  was  no  cold  water  to  con- 


dense. It  was  a high  pressure  and  half  power;  the 
height  of  mercury  in  the  gauge  varied  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  inches.  The  signal  was  given  by  men 
stationed  with  small  flags  along  the  line,  and  the 
piston  rarriage,  with  two  passenger  carriages,  one 
second  and  one  third  class,  attached,  moved  along 
per  se  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  those  assemhled. — 
It  seemed  more  as  if  some  magic  power  were  at  work 
— some  force  that  no  human  energy  could  awaken 
into  existence.  In  four  minutes  they  accomplished 
the  distance,  one  and  a quarter  miles,  retarded  con- 
siderably at  starting  by  the  breaks  on  the  wheels  to 
keep  the  motive  power  under  proper  control,  as  also 
at.  the  terminus,  not  to  let  the  train  overshoot  the  line 
of  rails. 

Mr.  Joseph  Samuda  was  on  the  piston  carriage, 
and  several  gentlemen  took  seats  in  the  other  car- 
riages, and  they  describe  the  motion  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  smonlh  and  easy — the  curves  were  passed 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriages;  altogether,  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  un  foil  accompli. — 
What  was  deemed  lobe  a problem  by  the  uninitiated 
is  now  perfectly  solved.” 

The  article  concludes  thus: — A few  data  of  the 
line  of  railway  and  the  machinery  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. 

When  finished  there  will  be  in  length  9,200  feetof 
open  pipe.  The  close  pipe,  forming  the  connexion 
with  the  air  pipe  is  upwards  of  400  yards. 

The  engine  is  100  horse  power — to  be  worked  on 
the  expansive  condensation  principle: 

The  air  pump  is  double  stroker — its  diameter  sixty- 
seven  inches;  tiie  diameter  of  the  tube  of  open  pipe 
fifteen  inches. 

The  station  at  Dalkey  is  seventy-six  feet  higher 
than  that  at  Kingstown.  The  elevation  varies — one 
in  fifty-seven  being  the  greatest,  one  in  two  hundred 
and  forty  being  the  least,  and  the  main  ascent  being 
one  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

It  is  computed  that  ihe  train  will  descend  from  Dal- 
key by  its  ow  n gravity,  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

Tliesharpestcurve  isonly  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet  radius. 

The  success  of  the  trip  is  not  only  gratifying,  as 
rewarding  the  spirited  enterprise  of  the  directors, 
but  it  is  of  vast  importance  in  a national  point  of 
view.  Its  success  will  create  a complete  revolution 
iri  railway  mechanics.  Railways  will  be  constructed 
at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  and 
maintained  in  perfect  working  order  at  a proportion- 
ately less  expense.  The  unsightly  embankments  and 
costly-excavations  which  now  add  so  considerably  to 
the  expenditure,  in  laying  down  a line  will  not  be 
required  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present.  Hence- 
forth there  will  be  none  of  these  frightful  accidents 
now  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  arising  from  the 
bursting  of  boilers  and  the  collision  of  trains.  The 
same  if  not  a greater  velocity,  can  be  maintained  by 
atmospheric  pressure;  while  the  economy  of  con- 
struction and  working  will  be  infinitely  greater;  and 
thus  in  a country  like  Ireland  where  the  want  of 
capital  is  felt,  and  where  some  persons  imagine  that 
railways  constructed  and  conducted  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple would  not  prove  remunerative,  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  must  be  productive  of  the  most 
advantageous  results. 

STEi-hTME  POWER. 

The  application  of  steam  power  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  progress  made  within  the  last  thirty- 
years  in  aid  of  human  labor  by  this  agent, \is  incalcu- 
lable, yet  it  is  but  trifling  to  what  as  many  more 
years  will  introduce.  We  give  the  followingas  a 
mere  specimen  of  its  ramification.  The  article  is 
from  a New  York  paper: 

Steam  engines  in  breeches.  We  advise  every 
one  interested  in  the  progress  of  events  in  this  city, 
to  go  to  pier  No.  4 North  river.  They  will  there 
see  time  knocked  into  a cocked  hat,  at  least  so  far  as 
loading  ships  is  concerned.  The  large  ship  Russell 
Glover  is  at  that  pier,  and  Captain  Howes  began  the 
operation  of  loading  her  one  day  last  week.  While 
his  stevedores  were  engaged  in  the  slow  processof 
stowing  away  the  cargo,  a live  Yankee,  standing  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  his  boots,  stepped  up  to  Captain 
Howes  and  said — 

“I  rather  guess,  stranger,  it  lakes  some  time  to 
load  a ship,  witli  them  are  men,  don’t  it?” 

“Why,  yes,”  replied  the  captain;  “it  takes  some 
time,  bul.we  cannot  do  it  any  faster.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  said  the  Yankee.  “Well,  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is,  I can  load  this  ship  in  a day, 
and  tio  mistake.” 

“You  can!”  exclaimed  Captain  Howes,  giving  the 
Yankeea  look,  and  putting  on  oneofhis  moslcoinical 
smiles. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  Yankee.  “I  have  got  a crit- 
ter that  will  throw  them  goods  into  your  ship  in  less 
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ijime;  and  I guess  I’ll  try,  if  you  have  no  ob- 

|n&in  the  least,”  said  the  captain,  looking  ra- 
brously  on  the  cute  Yankee.  “If  you  wish  to 
shipyou  can.” 

Early  next  morning,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
Captain  Howes,  who  thought  he  should  never  see 
the  Yankee  again,  a curious  looking  machine,  some- 
what like  a locomotive  in  appearance,  came  down  to 
the  pier,  with  the  live  Yankee  on  top,  getting  up 
steam.  He  ran  it  close  up  to  the  ship,  arranged  the 
tackle  and  commenced  hoisting  in  the  cargo  with  a 
puff — puff — puff — before  the  captain,  crew,  or  steve- 
dores, had  time  to  collect  together  their  scattered 
senses.  And  there  the  little  steam  engine,  attended 
by  the  Yankee,  is  now  at  work,  puffing  as  saucily  as 
a locomotive,  lipping  bales  and  boxes  into  the  hold 
of  the  Russell  Glover,  almost  a ton  weight  at  each 
puff,  with  more  ease,  with  greater  facility,  and  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  stevedores,  with  horses,  could  do 
before  the  live  Yankee  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Howes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
stow  the  goods  away  as  fast  as  the  steam  engine  tips 
them  in. 


This  machine  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old 
system.  It  saves  times,  and  in  that  way  saves  mo- 
ney, and  it  not  only  saves  lime,  but  it  saves  men  also. 

Not  so  many  by  one  half  are  necessary  to  load  a 
ship,  and  thus  money  is  saved  both  in  time  and  labor. 


Steam  excavator.  In  connection  with  this  ma- 
chine, in  the  annihilation  of  time  and  labor,  there  is 
one  for  the  construction  of  rail  roads  that  far  ex- 
ceeds it  in  power  and  utility.  This  is  called  the 
“Excavator;”  aDd  we  saw  it  in  operation  a few 
weeks  ago  in  France.  It  goes  by  steam,  looks  like 
an  old  fashioned  locomotive,  and  has  a power  equal 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  horses.  This  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cochrane,  whose  famous  many 
chambered  cannon  is  already  well  known  to  us;  and 
who  is  styled  in  the  Journal  des  Cliemins  de  Fer,  pub- 
lished in  France,  “capitaine  du  genie  Americain."  He 
is  a live  Yankee,  loo,  came  from  Vermont,  was  first 
noticed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  is  now  mak- 
ing his  fortune  in  France.  With  this  “Excavator” 
he  is  levelling  hills  as  rapidly  as  the  “ship-loader” 
throws  goods  into  a ship,  or  as  fast  as  a mower  levels 
grass  to  the  land.  He  is  now  engaged  in  grading 
the  road  from  Rouen  to  Havre,  and  surprises  the 
Frenchmen  with  his  work.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  beautifully  and  rapidly  the  “Excavator”  would 
dig  into  a hill.  With  its  scoop  it  throws  more  earth 
into  cars  in  one  day  than  a hundred  smart,  active 
men  can,  working  at  the  same  time.  Its  power  and 
utility  have  already  been  tested  on  the  Western  rail 
road  in  this  country;  on  the  Eastern  County  rail 
roads  in  England,  and  on  the  road  that  runs  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow.  It  is  to  be  used  on  all  the 
roads  now  in  contemplation  in  France;  and  where 
there  are  hills  to  tear  away,  the  “Excavator”  is  the 
only  power  that  can  be  used  with  profit.  Look  at 
the  operation  of  this  “Excavator,”  and  then  see  a 
hundred  hard-fisted  men  at  work,  moving,  snail-like 
through  a hill,  and  you  see  at  once  which  is  best, 
which  is  cheapest. 

We  look  upon  these  new  steam  engines  as  great 
auxiliaries  in  the  movement  of  the  world.  The) 
will  produce  the  greatest  change  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  that  has  yet  been  seen.  They  will  throw 
common  laborers  into  more  elevated  employments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH  OF  ME.  HASSLES.. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  the  death  in 
that  city  of  this  eminent  mathematician  who  for  ma- 
ny years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  coast  survey. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  debility,  con- 
sequent upon  a severe  attack  of,  and  the  severe  re- 
medies for,  pleurisy. 

Mr.  Hassler  was  a remarkable  man,  of  great  at- 
tainments in  science,  great  capacity  for  labor,  though 
not  perhaps  with  so  much  method,  as  foK.his  profi- 
ciency in  the  exact  sciences  might  have  been  antici 
pated,  and  gieat  reliance  upon  himself.  He  was, 
we  believe,  a native  of  Geneva,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  Swiss  mountai- 
neer. 

He  loved  liberty  and  law,  and  thoroughly  despised 
humbug,  whether  in  science  or  in  politics — and  was 
little  concerned  who  knew  it. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  before  the  war  of 
1812,  under  the  auspices,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, and  was  charged  with  organizing  .he  coast  sur- 
vey. This  great  work  interrupted  and  resumed  se- 
veral limes,  has  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  been  stea- 
dily prosecuted,  and  with  most  important  results, 
under  his  direction. 


He  had  already  reached  an  advanced  age;  and 
though  dying  in  a land  not  his  own,  he  has  left  a 
name  and  labors  that  will  endure  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  [A’.  Y.  Amer. 

DEATH  OF  COL.  TRYYMBTTLL. 

Died  at  New  York  10th  November,  Col.  John 
Trumbull,  aged  87  years.  His  remains  will  be  taken 
to  New  Haven  for  interment. 

Thus  fades  away  another  of  the  illustrious  band  of 
revolutionary  men.  Col.  Trumbull,  as  a soldier,  an 
artist,  a diplomatist,  and  a Christian  gentleman,  was 
through  many  generations,  honored  and  respected  in 
life,  to  be  honored  and  lamented  in  death. 

Col.  Trumbull,  after  serving  with  his  regiment  in 
the  field,  became  a member  of  Gen.  Washington’s 
military  family.  After  the  revolution,  he  went  to 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  his  favorite  art  of  paint- 
ing, having  it  always  at  heart,  to  perpetuate  on  the 
breathing  canvass  some  of  the  great  scenes  and  some 
of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution,  among  which  and 
whom  he  lived.  He  has  by  his  historical  pictures  in 
the  Capitol,  forever  united  his  fame  with  that  of  the 
great  period  and  the  events  he  has  commemorated. 

While  in  England,  he  became  by  the  choice  of 
Wm.  Pinkney  and  Christopher  Gore,  the  fifth  Com- 
missioner under  the  Jay  treaty,  for  the  settlement  of 
American  claims  upon  England;  and  holdingas  he  did 
the  determinating  vote  on  all  contested  cases,  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the  entire  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  both  parl  ies  by  the  strict  and  honorable  im- 
partiality and  justice  of  his  decisions. 

In  his  personal  character  and  intercourse,  Col. 
Trumbull  had  all  the  polish  and  amenity  of  a high- 
bred gentleman,  with  all  the  forbearance  and  consid- 
eration for  others  which  go  far  to  make  up  that  char- 
acter. 

He  has  died  at  a ripe  old  age,  and  left  not  an  ene- 
my behind.  [N.  Y.  Amer. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  RAN- 
DOLPH. 

From  the  New  York  Mirror. 

In  the  year  1832,  some  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  politi- 
cal friends  wished  him  to  take  a more  active  part  in 
the  approaching  presidential  election  than  he  was 
willing  to  do.  He  expressed  his  hopes  that  General 
Jackson  might  be  re-elected,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing against  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  then  ca- 
binet, which  favored  a re-chartering  of  the  United 
States  bank.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  this 
period,  he  thus  describes  what  a president  of  the 
United  Stales  ought  to  be: 

“ Roanoke , February  9,  1832. 

“No  man  should  be  president  who  is  wanting  in 
that  weight  and  dignity  of  character  and  manners 
which  are  more  essential  than  the  greatest  abilities, 
and  which  General  Washington  alone,  (in  my  opi- 
nion,) of  all  our  presidents,  possessed.  An  epitaph 
on  one  of  my  own  ancestors,  at  our  old  family  seat 
on  Janies’  River,  (now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
hucksters,  and  the  noble  mansion  burned  down,)  de- 
scribes him  thus:  ‘The  native  gravity  and  dignity  of 
his  person  and  behaviour,  his  integrity  above  all  ca- 
lumny or  suspicion,  together  with  that  solidity  of 
sense  and  judgment  which  were  ever  predominant  in 
all  he  said  or  did,  rendered  him  not  only  equal,  but 
an  ornament,  to  the  high  office  he  bore,  and  have 
made  him  universally  lamented.  Neither  was  he 
less  conspicuous  for  a certain  majestic  plainness  of 
sense  and  honor,  that  carried  him  through  all  parts 
of  private  life  with  equal  dignity  and  reputation. 

‘Natus  November  15, 1681. 

‘Mortuus  October  19,  1742.’ 

“N.  B.  He  was  the  first  Randolph  born  in  North 
America.  This  is  the  very  character  of  Washing- 
ton, drawn  to  the  life. 

“Yours  truly,  J.  R.  of  R.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cholera  raged  very 
extensively  over  some  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1832,  and  the  public 
were  favored  with  all  kinds  of  speculations  upon 
that  terrific  disease.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  my  old  friend  Randolph’s  notions  of  it: 

“ Roanoke , July  15, 1832. 

“It  is  painful  to  me  to  trouble  you  at  this  period  of 
time,  when,  no  doubt,  all  New  York  is  in  a bustle 
about  the  cholera,  which,  I am  firmly  convinced,  has 
been  brought  by  north  east  winds  to  America,  as  it 
was  from  China  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Quebec 
was  the  nearest  spot  where  there  was  food  for  it. 
The  emigrants,  of  course,  bringing  the  atmosphere 
with  them,  and  suffering  from  poverty  and  filth, 
would  furnish  the  largest  quota  of  victims.  All 
quarantine  regulations  and  restrictions  upon  trade 
and  travel,  are  useless,  foolish  and  oppressive.  It 
will  run  its  course;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is,  by 
cleanliness,  good  food,  the  aid  and  comfort  of  our 
friends,  who  cannot  be  scared  from  our  bedside,  and, 


above  all,  a quiet  conscience,  to  resist  the  assault’ 
This  is  the  thirteenth  week  of  my  confinement  hero 
but  lam  resolved  to  make  a desperate  effort  to  get 
to  England.” 

In  the  following  letter  he  gives  a gloomy  descrip- 
tion of  the  trade  of  Richmond,  and  of  the  want  of 
energy  of  the  Virginia  planters: 

“ Roanoke . July  19,  1832. 

“I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering  myself  in 
a fourfold  state:  1st,  As  a dead  man;  2d,  As  a living 
one;  3d,  As  a resident  of  Roanoke;  4th,  As  residing 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at  some  point  be- 
tween the  South  Foreland  and  the  Land’s  End,  and  I 
try  to  provide  for  each  contingency.  ****** 

“Although  I am  but  one  hundred  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, it  is  an  affair  of  ten  days,  and  a wagon  and 
five  or  six  horses,  to  get  any  thing  from  thence,  and 
it  is  such  a poorplace  (its  sole  proper  trade  being  in 
tobacco)  that  it  is  seldom  I can  procure  any  but  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  Some  few  merchants 
import  goods  on  their  own  account,  but  they  are 
chiefly  the  staple  articles  of  salt,  iron,  blankets, 
German  linens,  all  of  excellent  quality,  which  roe 
poor  planters  are  compelled  to  buy.  In  every  other 
point  of  view',  it  may  be  regarded  as  a place  of  de- 
posit and  warehouse,  or  lumber-house  of  N.  York. 

“The  new  states  are  far  better  supplied  with 
means  of  transportation,  with  mail-roads  and  post- 
offices,  than  the  old  southern  states  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  It  is  all  one  to  our  planters 
whether  they  get  the  ‘newspaper’  this  week  or  next; 
and,  living  as  they  do,  apart  from  each  other,  with- 
out concert  or  combination,  they  have  fallen  a prey 
to  the  superior  activity  and  intelligence  (on  such 
subjects)  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  the 
north  and  east.  But  in  proportion  as  they  are  slow 
to  act,  will  be  the  energy  of  their  resistance  to  ma- 
nufacturing cupidity  and  oppression. 

Yours,  J.  R.  of  R.” 

In  the  month  of  August,  he  had  an  attack  of 
something  akin  to  the  dreaded  cholera,  but  he  scout- 
ed the  idea  of  its  being  the  real  thing: 

“ Roanoke , August  19,  1832. 

“I  am  very  ill,  confined,  and  if  I had  been  in  New 
York  my  case  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Asiatic  cholera.  It  was  a dry  stomach  ache,  without 
Hntus  susceptio,'  ending  in  our  old-fashioned  cholera 
after  paroxysms  of  five  days,  with  little  interval  of 
comparative  ease. 

“I  send  a barrel  of  hams,  which  I hope  will  be 
found  very  good,  for  they  have  been  cured  by  a pro- 
cess not  generally  practised  here,  and  with  hickory 
ashes,  without  which  Dr.  Physick  cannot  cure  dyspep- 
sia, or  a Virgtnia  lady  of  the  old  school  cure  bacon, 
(as  we  call  it:)  Yours,  J.  R.  of  R. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  kindness  to  his  slaves  was  prover- 
bial. He  clothed  and  fed  them  well,  and  respected 
their  feelings  and  prejudices.  When  any  of  them 
died,  he  gave  them  a Christian  burial.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  he  alludes  to  the  loss  of  one  of  them: 

“ Roanoke , September  11,  1832. 

I could  not  reply  to  your  letter  by  return  of  mail, 
being  engaged  on  Sunday  (our  fast  day)  in  the  fune- 
ral service  of  a faithful  slave,  drowned  accidentally 
last  spring,  when,  in  consideration  of  my  low  state, 
the  fact  was  humanely  concealed  from  me. 

“The  Chateaux  Margaux  is  very  dear,  if  I can 
read  the  shop-note.  If  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad,  as 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  has  declared,  I wish 
he  would  take  the  writing-master  with  him,  for  I am 
puzzled  to  read  my  letters  of  business  and  trades- 
men’s bills.  You  will  perhaps  say,  ‘physician,  heal 
thyself,’  and  I do  acknowledge  that  this  manuscript 
is  execrable;  but  then  I am  pressed  for  time,  blind, 
and  have  nobody  to  make  or  mend  my  pens,  which  1 
cannot  do  for  myself,  or  to  clean  the  inkstand. 

“Yours,  J.  R.  of  R.” 

Mr.  Randolph  was  a “state-rights  man.”  and 
hence,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  celebrated  “pro- 
clamation” of  General  Jackson,  against  the  nu  1 1 i ti- 
ers of  South  Carolina,  issued  in  December,  1832, 
called  forth  his  loudest  anathemas.  His  very  weak- 
ness of  budy  seemed  to  add  fire  to  his  spirit,  and, 
sinking  though  he  was  daily,  he  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  political  movement  of  the  times.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letters  he  expresses  himself  very  freely: 

“ Roanoke , January  4,  1833. 

“My  life  is  ebbing  fast.  What  will  the  N.  York 
Evening  Post  say  to  Ritchie’s  apology  for  the  pro- 
clamation in  his  ‘Enquirer’  of  the  first  instant.  Ne- 
ver was  there  so  impudent  a thing.  It  seems,  then, 
that  the  president  did  not  know,  good,  easy  man, 
what  his  proclamation  contained.  Verily,  I believe 
it.  He  is  now  all  for  law  and  the  civil  power,  and 
shudders  at  blood.  ‘Save  me  from  my  friends,’  is  a 
good  old  Spanish  proverb.  But  his  soi  disant  friends 
are  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  use  him  as  a tool  for 
their  unhallowed  purposes  of  guilty  ambition.  They 
have  first  brought  him  into  odium,  and  then  sunk  him 
into  contempt.  Alas!  alas!” 
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“ January  31  1833.  Considering  it  then,  asconceded,  that  among  his  own 

“I  am  now  much  worse  than  when  I wrote  you  fellow  citizens,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  deemed  fitted  in 

very  responsible  task  of  putting  their  naijj 
dresses  of  his  own  drafting,  they  must  re5 

“sttjfp  ad- 

P$n  in  a 

last,  and  see  no  probability  of  my  ever  recovering 
sufficiently  to  leave  this  place.  The  springs  of  life 
are  worn  out.  Indeed,  in  the  abject  stale  of  the 
public  mind,  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for.  It  is 
a merciful  dispensation  ot  Providence,  that  death 
can  release  the  captive  from  the  clutches  of  the  ty- 
rant. I was  not  born  to  endure  a master:  I could 

not  brook  military  despotism  in  Europe,  but  at  home 
it  is  not  to  be  endured.  I could  not  have  believed 
that  the  people  would  soon  have  shown  themselves 
untit  for  free  government.  I leave  to  Gen.  Jackson 
and  the  Hartford  men,  and  the  ultra  federalists  and 
tories,  and  the  office-holders  and  office-seekers,  their 
triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  country.  They  will 
stand  damned,  to  everlasting  fame.  Yours,  J.  R.  ol  R.” 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

BUCHANAN  MEETING. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  democratic  republicans  of  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  counties,  favorable  to  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  to  the  presidency,  was 
held  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  7th  of  November. 

The  meeting,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Charles  Shaler, 
was  organized  by  calling  J.  B Guthrie  to  the  chair, 
and  appointing  General  John  M.  Davis,  Patrick 
McKenna.  Henry  McCullough,  Dr.  James  C.  Mc- 
Culley,  as  vice  presidents,  and  Samuel  Snowden 
and  Robert  Porter,  secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  then  stated  by  the 
chairman’s  reading  the  call  when  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Charles  Shaler,  a committee  of  seven  were  appoint- 
ed to  draft  an  address  and  resolutions,  expressive  of 
of  the  sense  of  the  meeting;  whereupon  the  chair 
announced  the  following  as  said  committee: — Messrs. 
Chas.  Shaler,  Dr.  E.  D.  Gazzam,  John  Anderson, 
John  Fleming,  Chambers  McKibben,  John  Birming- 
ham, Charles  Barnett. 

Resolved.  That  the  number  of  seven  be  added  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  and 
address,  and  that  they,  together  with  the  officers  of 
this  meeting,  be  a committee  of  correspondence. — 
Whereupon  the  chair  announced  the  following  as 
the  committee  of  correspondence: — 

Messrs.  Charles  Shaler,  Dr.  E.  D.  Gazzam,  John 
Anderson,  John  Fleming,  John  Irwin.  Thos.  Hamil- 
ton, Geo.  R.  Riddle,  John  Murray,  Patrick  McKen- 
na, James  C.  McCulley,  Robert  Porter,  Chambers 
McKibben,  John  Birmingham,  Chas.  Barnett,  S.  W. 
Black,  Thomas  O’Neil,  Janies  H.  Watson,  John  B. 
Guthrie,  John  M.  Davis,  H.  McCullough,  Samuel 
Snowden. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee,  the  meeting 
was  ably  and  eloquently  addressed  by  A.  Bracken- 
ridge  and  George  Stewart,  Esqrs. 

The  committee  reported  through  their  chairman, 
the  following  address  and  resolutions: 

TO  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fellow  citizens: 

The  public  will  havingconstituted  the  subscribers  a 
committee  to  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  the 
coming  presidential  election,  we  proceed  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  under  a consciousness  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  deep  interests  that  are  in- 
volved in  a faithful  discharge  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  that  prevail  between 
yourselves  as  democrats,  and  your  political  oppo- 
nents, under  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  or  by 
whatever  guise  they  may  seek  concealment.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  are  broad  and  manifest,  and  the 
only  question  is  how  we  may  be  best  enabled  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  that  party  to  which  we  have  the 
high  honor  to  be  attached. 

You,  fellow  citizens,  have  already,  by  your  dele- 
gates, announced  your  determination  to  sustain  the 
claims  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, through  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  period  at  which  the  nomination  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  active  canvass  going  on  even  in  ourow  n slate 
in  favor  of  rival  candidates,  warn  us  of  the  necessi 
ty  of  instant,  prompt,  and  vigorous  exertions,  unless 
we  are  disposed  to  see  the  prize  carried  off  from  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  snatched  as  it  were  from  our  very 
grasp. 

It  would  be  useless  at  present  to  state  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians the  reputation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  ht- 
ness  for  the  high  station  we  all  wish  him  to  occupy; 
such  topics  would  seem  to  insinuate  a doubt  that  alter 
all  the  plaudits  that  have  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  public,  and  the  great  and  decided  manifestations 
of  popular  favor,  you  were  really  ignorant  of  his 
merits,  and  had  awarded  him  your  approbation  with- 
out possessing  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  worth. 


every  particular  for  the  presidency  of  the  Union,  we  stale  of  absolute  inaction. 

proceed  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  patriotism  and  ! But  will  it  be  contended  that  because  have 

honor,  to  your  pride  as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  to  done  nothing  to  stimulate  the  people,  that  tlrfdemo- 
your  just  sense  of  your  own  rights,  and  what  is  due  craoy  are  disarmed,  and  the  people  themselves  in 


to  you  from  your  sister  states,  and  to  urge  you  to 
manly  and  honorable  exertions  in  favor  of  your  can- 
didate, and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  That  the 
delegates  who  may  he  elected  by  you  will  cast  their 
votes  in  the  first  instance  for  M r.  Buchanan  is  beyond 
a doubt,  for  such  are  already  your  instructions,  and 
they  will  not  presume  to  disobey  them;  but  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  such  proceedings  would  be  a 
mere  nullity,  a ridiculous  farce  unless  there  shall 
have  keen  exhibited  by  you  a manifest  determination 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  shall  be  in  very  deed,  the  candi- 
date not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  the  nation;  whilst 
you,  friends,  are  lying  by  in  supine  idleness,  and  ut- 
ter negligence  of  your  dearest  interests,  the  friends 
of  the  other  candidates  are  making  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  gain  the  weather-gage  of  old  Penn- 
sylvania by  having  favorites  nominated  in  different 
states,  and  whilst  many  are  anx  ously  awaiting  some 
action  on  your  part,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan  (pub- 
lic meetings,  addresses  of  committees,  associations 
of  young  men,  appeals  to  other  states,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  that  usually  attend  party  demonstra- 
tions where  the  party  is  in  earnest,)  you  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  the  rain  or  sunshine,  and  to  expect  that 


their  own  right,  and  in  their  own  slcenglh,  shouh 
not  come  forward  to  accomplish  their  own  will. — 
What  an  argument  is  this  to  address  to  freemen!  are 
the  committee  of  correspondence  your  masters,  or 
are  you  theirs?  are  you  to  be  idle  until  it  pleases  Ihctn 
to  move,  or  are  you  to  prompt  them  to  activity  by 
your  own  eagerness. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  having  discussed  the 
evils  and  objections  that  are  most  obvious,  let  us  see 
why  we  should  not  succeed  in  making  Mr.  Buchanan 
the  candidate  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
It  is  all  true  that  there  is  a profound  combination,  of 
active,  efficient,  and  able  political  leaders  both  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  (whose  papers  are  con- 
nected wilh  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,)  who 
sustained  by  the  great  intluenreof  theGlobe,  and  by 
unparalleled  treachery,  and  secret  schemes  of  official 
promotion  amonzst  ourselves,  are  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  nomination  of  Pennsylvania’s 
favorite  son.  But  is  it  less  true,  that  if  our  energies 
are  once  aroused  in  his  favor  that  this  dangerous 
combination  may  be  destroyedparid  that  the  moment 
it  becomes  obvious,  that  we  are  earnestly  preparing 
for  Mr.  Buchanan’s  nomination,  and  are  determined 


your  candidate  is  to  become  prominent  without  any  rather  [0  retire  from  the  convention,  than  unite  in  a 
exertion  ol  yours  adequate  to  the  importance  ol  the 
occasion.  Lay  not,  friends,  “such  battering  unction 
to  your  souls;”  rest  upon  no  such  false  security;  rely 
upon  it,  that  to  have  the  least  hope  of  success  in 
such  a contest,  you  must  nerve  your  souls  with  vigor, 
he  up  and  doing,  keep  on  the  alert,  and  watch  u ith 
breathless  anxiety  every  turn  of  fortune,  and  the 
ever  shifting  winds  of  policy. 

Il  is  time  then  to  arouse  yourselves  from  your  le- 
thargy, if  you  would  not  sleep  the  slumber  of  politi- 
cal death.  Another  month,  and  exertion  will  come 
too  late,  and  you  will  be  subjected  to  the  indelible 
stigma  of  being  defeated  in  your  object  because  you 
were  too  indolent  in  your  preparations  for  the  con- 


second  choice,  this  whole  artificial  fabric  will  be 
found  based  upon  a foundation  so  void  of  all  consis- 
tency and  right,  that  it  will  totter  to  its  fall.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have 
| with  somewhat  less  of  foresight  and  precaution,  but 
I with  great  unanimity  and  with  corresponding  orgau- 
j izatiori,  presented  a formidable  attitude  to  t he n a tiori , 
j and  through  the  instrumentality  of  a well  arranged 
j system  of  measures,  have  rendered  it  not  improbable 
■ that  some  of  the  northern  states  will  look  with  more 
; favor  on  the  southern  candidate  and  give  him  a more 
I cordial  support  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  From 
I the  latter  circumstance,  jealousies  are  beginning  to 
be  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to- 


fiict,  t.ie  dire  disgrace  of  having  your  camp  sacked  J wards  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  by  the  latter 
and  yourselves  rendered  remediless,  because  your  ; strong  suspicions  are  rife  that  some  uniair  means 
sentinels  have  slept  upon  their  posts.  i have  been  used  already,  and  are  about  being  persist- 

But,  say  some,  “Why  exert  yourselves  at  all?  you  ! ed  in  by  the  former,  to  pack  a national  convention  in 
have  no  nope  of  success.”  How  injurious  such  a jsuch  a way  as  will  not  fully  express  the  will  of  the 
suggestion  as  this!  this  is  the  cowardice  that  betrays  j democratic  parly;  and  so  warm  has  the  contest  now 
like  treason;  this  is  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  those  j become  between  these  distinguished  individuals,  that 

the  friends  of  the  southern  candidate  threaten  to  de- 
j cline  coining  into  the  convention  at'all,  unless  it  is 
I constituted  in  a manner  that  will  not  accord  with  the 
hitherto  established  usages  of  the  democratic  party. 
At  one  period  a hope  was  entertained  that  these  d i f- 
| fercnces,  so  embarrassing  and  harrasirig  to  the  de- 


who,  too  indolent  to  move  in  the  contest,  cry  “a  lit 
tie  more  sleep,  a little  more  slumber;”  this  is  riot  the 
language  of  men  honest  and  incorruptible,  but  the 
miserable  outcry  of  recreants  and  traitors,  who  ought 
to  be  scouted  and  condemned  by  every  honorable  and 
upright  man  in  the  community.  Then  comes  the  ig- 
noble cry  “that  Pennsylvania  will  riot  be  considered 
in  the  contest;”  and  if  she  is  not,  it  is  because  you, 
fellow  citizens,  have  ceased  to  display  a manly  vi- 
gor. “All,”  exclaims  one,  “Mr.  Van  Buren  is  sure 
of  the  nomination;”  there  lies  the  difficulty;  this  fear 
it  is  that  damps  the  courage  and  cools  the  ardor  of  the 
miserable  political  driveller,  the  mere  office  sche- 
mer, the  man  who  stands  ready  to  sacrifice  to  his 
own  selfish  designs  all  that  is  valuable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia; who  has  not  the  stimulus  of  pride  and  venera- 
tion for  the  good  old  commonwealth  to  back  him: 
who  dreads  that  if  in  supporting  Mr.  Buchanan,  lie 
should  go  wrong,  he  should  offend  against  the  com- 
ing victor  and  forfeit  his  chance  for  a place;  he  ex- 
pects to  be  instructed  to  go  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  but 
so  soon  as  he  can  discharge  his  conscience  and  throw 
off  the  trammels  of  instruction,  then  he  stands  pre- 
pared to  go  for  the  candidate  most  likely  to  succeed. 
Thus  it  is,  fellow  citizens,  that  you  and  your  views 
are  constantly  rendered  the  sacrifice,  to  the  misera- 
bly selfish  aspirant  for  office,  and  that  yqu  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  deluded  and  lulled  to  re^t  with  the 
notion  that  the  candidate  of  your  choice  cannot  be 
successful,  an  J thus  the  people,  misled  by  threats  and 
dissimulation  of  a few  designing  office  hunters,  instead 
of  having  a voice  potential  in  their  own  affairs,  suf- 
fer the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  her  candidate, 
and  her  well  grounded  hopes,  to  be  sacrificed  (p  al- 
most any  individual  whose  interest  it  may  be  to 
cajole  you  into  false  security  or  to  alarm  you  with 
unfounded  fears.  Another  cry  is  “that  the  central 
committee  of  correspondence  have  nude  no  appeal 
to  the  people.”  YVe  will  not  charge  them  with  de- 
reliction from  their  duty,  or  for  a moment  suppose 
that  they  are  governed  by  objects  irreconcilable  with 
prompt  action  in  lavor  ol  Mr.  Buchanan.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  unfortunate  policy  which  pre- 
vails in  constituting  the  committee,  by  which  they 
are  so  scattered  throughout  the  slate,  that  they  can 
never  be  called  together,  and  that  m all  their  impor- 
tant relations,  no  concentration  of  opinions  can  be 
obtained,  so  that  unless  the  chairman  undertakes  the 


mocratic  party,  would  have  been  reconciled,  by  the 
mutual  forbearance  of  the  parties  to  urge  them.— 
But  since  the  nominations  for  the  national  couven-. 
tiori  made  in  New  York,  and  the  startling  doctrines 
then  announced  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
every  hope  of  a reconciliation  between  these  promi- 
nent candidates  has  vanished,  and  if  some  remedy  is 
not  speedily  adopted  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  come  into  the  convention,  the  assemblage 
itself,  as  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  nation,  w ill 
prove  an  abortive  demonstration.  If  it  was  prudent 
in  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  feeling  a deep 
regard  for  both  these  distinguished  citizens,  and  ac- 
knowledging an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  manilold  services  to  the  public,  not  to  press  her 
claims  so  long  as  even  a faint  expectation  was  en- 
tertained of  accommodaling  the  serious  difference 
between  them,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  that  democracy 
now,  that  all  the  expectations  of  a favorable  termi- 
nation of  this  most  unfortunate  discussion  are  aban- 
doned, to  assert  the  paramount  claims  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  calmly  arid  coolly,  but  with  fervor  and  firmness; 
and  thereby  preserve  the  nation  from  the  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  towards  w Licit  these  destructive  dis- 
putes are  hurrying  it. 

No  man  who  looks  at  the  present  prospects  of  the 
democratic  party,  but  must  behold  them  with  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings.  It  is  vain  ro  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  factious  spirit  which  is 
prevailing,  must  result  iu  divisions  and  the  most  un- 
compromising hostility,  and  the  hitter  things  which 
vve  now  write  against  ourselves,  are  creating  a re- 
lentless spirit  that  no  future  pacific  dispositions  can 
assuage,  it  is  riot,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  New  York  politicians, 
cold,  calculating,  and  systematic  as  it  is,  should  ex- 
cite some  degree  of  disgust  amongst  the  warm  heart- 
ed, high-spirited,  and  somewhat  over  sanguine  poli- 
ticians of  the  Sjuth.  The  truth  is,  southern  impetu- 
osity is  no  opponent  for  northern  phlegm.  Oilier 
things  being  equal,  the  phlegmatic  politician  will  al- 
ways be  more  than  a match  for  the  impulsive  one 
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and  the  admirable  machinery  which  has  been  so  long 
kept  in  operation  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
was  never  managed  with  more  skill  and  adroitness, 
in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  adherents,  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  few  months,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  not  to  any  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  do  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  attribute 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  prospects  of  success  in  the  national 
convention.  Is  it  at  all  probahle  that,  with  the  pre- 
valence of  these  sentiments,  these  two  great  oppo- 
nents can  coalesce?  We  all  know  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible;  we  all  see  that  disunion  ami  dissension  is 
ruin  to  our  cause,  and  hence  the  anxiety,  both  north 
and  south,  with  every  genuine  democrat,  every  man 
ol  sense,  and  intelligence,  who  looks  at  the  great 
object  of  party  triumph,  and  disconnects  himself 
with  expectations  of  office,  and  the  interested  hopes 
which  such  expectations  are  apt  to  engender,  to  have 
Pennsylvania  present  herself  iri  the  convention  with 
unimpaired  strength,  and  with  a unanimity  that  will 
convince  the  country  she  is  earnest,  and  that  she  is 
not  going  to  act  a base,  secondary,  servile  part  in 
the  selection,  is  there  any  mode  so  liktdy  to  pro- 
mote harmony  in  the  national  convention,  as  a firm 
and  resolute  stand  hy  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  her 
own  candidate?  Where  will  the  nation  look  for 
firmness  and  consistency,  if  not  to  the  Pennsylvania 
democracy?  About  what  standard  are  a II  parlies  so  like- 
ly to  raily  as  about  that  of  the  Keystone  state?  Who 
so  satisfactory  to  all  the  contending  parties  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  himself?  Who,  of  all  that  have  been 
named,  more  worthy  of  the  presidency?  How  can 
we  ever  acquit  ourselves  to  our  own  state,  how  to 
1 he  nation  at  large,  should  we  omit  embracing  the 
glorious  opportunity  now  ottered  to  ns  of  deciding 
the  late  of  the  democracy.  Citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia! be  not  deceived  in  this  matter;  give  way  to  no 
unmanly  fears;  entertain  no  desponding  doubts.  In 
politics  as  in  war,  it  is  rank  cowardice  to  dread  de- 
feat when  our  duties  call  us  to  the  contest.  Rouse  i 
yourselves  up;  awake  from  yotir  dreams  of  misfor- 
tune; the  exertion  will  inspire  you  with  fortitude,  the 
determination  will  inspire  you  with  courage;  and  an 
effort  worthy  of  yourselves  and  good  old  honest 
Pennsylvania,  will  insure  the  victory. 


CHARLES  SHALER, 
P.  McKENNA, 

J.  C.  McCULLEY, 
ROBERT  PORTER, 

C.  M’KIBBEN, 

JOHN  ANDERSON, 
JOHN  FLEMING, 
THOS.  HAMILTON, 
GEORGE  R.  RIDDLE, 
JOHN  MURRAY, 
JOHN  B.  GUTHRIE, 


JOHN  M.  DAVIS, 
h.  McCullough, 
SAMUEL  SNOWDEN, 
THOMAS  O’NEIL, 

E.  D.  GAZZAM, 
CHARLES  BARNET, 
JOHN  BIRMINGHAM, 
JOHN  IRWIN, 

S.  W.  BLACK, 

JAMES  H.  WATSON. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, since  the  first  formation  of  parties  in  this  coun- 
try, has  sustained  with  undeviating  firmness  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  as  understood  and  explain- 
ed by  that  democracy  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Virginia  school  were 
the  expounders.  That  in  all  times  of  trial,  and  in  all 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
has  formed  the  grand  rallying  point  around  which 
the  democracy  of  the  Union  have  gathered. 

That  Pennsylvania  has  in  every  contest  looked  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  country,  and  always  stood 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  wishes,  and  set  aside  her 
own  favorites  when  by  so  doing  she  could  promote 
the  harmony  and  union  of  ihe  democratic  party. 

The  crisis  has  now  arisen  in  which  any  sacrifice 
hy  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  of  her  own  eminent 
statesman,  so  far  from  promoting  the  harmony  and 
union  of  the  democracy,  would,  in  a great  measure, 
be  attended  with  a contrary  tendency,  and  would 
create  imminent  risk  of  l lie  total  defeat  of  the  party. 

That  the  democratic  parly  in  Pennsylvania  will 
therefore  insist  upon  having  their  rights  respected, 
and  will  vehemently  urge  the  nomination  of  the  Hon. 
James  Buchanan,  a distinguished  son  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
Union,  upon  the  national  convention  as  a candidate 
loi  the  presidency.  N 

That  we  recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens  that  the 


an  alone  shall  be  considered  Ihe  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  both  (he  state  and  nation,  and  to  make 
use  of  every  honorable  means  to  secure  ..is  nomina- 
tion in  the  state  and  national  conventions,  and  to  in  - j 
sure  his  eventual  election. 

That  the  thanks  of  ourselves  and  fellow'  citizens 
are  due  to  the  democratic  papers  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania which  have  come  out  with  a frank  and 
manly  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
presidential  nomination,  and  have  sustained  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

That  those  democratic  papers  throughout  the  state  j 
whicli  profess  to  sustain  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  have  ! 
hitherto  done  so  by  placing  his  came  at  the  head  of  their  j 
columns,  and  by  an  occasional  notice  of  his  qualifi- 
cations, be  requested  to  give  him  a vigorous,  warm, 
and  active  support,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  the  peo- 
ple with  that  elevated  spirit  and  noble  and  generous 
pride  on  behalf  of  the  good  old  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania , that  becomes  the  citizens  of  the'  Keystone 
state. 

That  the  democratic  citizens  of  Lancaster  county, 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  be  re- 
quested immediately  to  hold  a public  meeting,  and 
appoint  a committee  of  correspondence  from  the 
most  eminent  and  able  of  their  citizens,  and  that  so 
soon  as  such  committee  is  appointed  it  be  requested  to 
go  to  work  earnestly  and  vigorously  to  promote  the 
election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  Ihe  Globe  newspaper  has  hitherto 
been  considered  iri  the  light  of  tbe  organ  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  arid  lias  been  fostered, sustained,  and 
supported  by  the  party  at  large,  and  not  by  any  sec- 
tion of  the  same,  and  Tat  while  we  admit  the  right 
of  its  editors  to  give  their  views  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  presidential  contest,  we  deeply  regret 
their  want  of  frankness  and  manliness  as  exhibited 
in  their  excluding  from  their  columns  articles  calcu- 
lated to  prove  to  the  nation  at  large  the  policy  of 
sustaining  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  presidency. 

That  we  regret  the  constipated  condition  of  some 
of  the  newspapers  in  our  own  slate,  which  profess 
to  support  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  would  recommend  to 
the  editors  as  a cure  for  the  disease  to  think  some- 
what less  of  their  own  interests  and  to  quaff  more 
largely  at  the  fountain  of  patriotic  affection  for  the 
interests  of  the  good  old  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That  the  warm,  active,  and  intelligent  support 
given  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  the  democratic  newspa- 
pers and  would-be  political  leaders  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  evince  a total  absence  of  jealousy  on 
account  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  a blind- 
ness to  their  own  interests  and  a love  of  their  own 
state,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  and  ivill 
not,  we  trust,  be  imitated. 

That  we  approve  of  the  address  submitted  to  this 
meeting  by  its  commillee,  arid  request  the  committee 
of  correspondence  to  sign  and  circulate  the  same. 

That  these  resolutions,  the  address,  and  proceed- 
ings be  published  in  all  the  democratic,  papers  in  the 
county,  and  that  a copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to 
every  democratic  newspaper  in  the  commonwealth 
with  a special  letter  from  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence requesting  their  publication. 

That  a copy  of  the  same  be  furnished  to  every 
j member  of  the  late  convention  which  placed  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  nomination,  and  to  those  members  of 
i the  legislature  who,  last  i cinler,  were  so  patriotic  in 
; support  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  young 
| men  of  the  democratic  party,  who  have  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  Pennsylvania  at  heart,  and  who  feel 
; animated  by  a just  sense  of  pride  for  the  niainten- 
I ance  of  her  rights,  and  conceive  their  own  dignity 
involved  in  hers,  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and 
hold  meetings  in  support  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

That  the  committee  of  correspondence  appoint 
committees  of  vigilance  in  the  various  cities,  bo- 
roughs. Slid  townships  in  the  county  of  Alleghany, 
and  publish  their  names  in  all  the  party  papers. 

Messrs.  McCandless,  Gazzam,  and  Shaler,  were 
severally  called  upon  and  addressed  the  meeting  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Pennsylvania’s  favorite 
son,  James  Buchanan,  for  the  presidency. 

• J.  B.  GUTHRIE,  Chairman. 


delegates  sent  by  us  to  the  national  convention  be 
instructed  to  nominate  and  insist  upon  the  nomina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  this  stale,  of  James  Buchanan 
alone,  and. that  Pennsylvania  lias  no  second  choice. 

That  however  disappointed  we  may  be  in  the  re- 
sult, we  will  support  the  nominee  of  the  national 
convention  with  unanimity  and  good  faith,  and  will 
do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  concentrate  the  de- 
mocratic strength  upon  such  nominee,  whoever  lie 
may  he. 

That  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  Ihe  common- 
wealth he  requested  immediately  to  call  public  meet- 
ings, pass  resolutions,  appoint  committees,  and  pro- 
ceed to  an  active  canvass,  in  all  which  Mr.  Bucbarr- 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  PROTECTION. 

The  views  of  the  pro  . merit  candidates  for  the 
presidency  in  relation  to  the  American  tariff,  pro  amt 
con.  are  now  scanned  with  severe  scrutiny.  The 
Lynchburg  Virginian  says:  “The  Petersburg  Re- 

publican, with  great  point,  contends,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Globe  and  Richmond  Enquirer  both  profess 


to  disapprove  of  duties  for  “incidental  protection,” 
that  they  are  hound  either  to  show  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  like  themselves,  does  not  concur  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Syracuse  convention  on  that  subject,  or 
else  no  longer  support  him  for  the  presidency.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  political  ethics  of  these"  jouVnals, 
as  wide  a difference  between  a tariffand  the  tariff,  as 
there  has  been  between  a hank  and  the  bank.  Words 
are  potent  instruments  sometimes. 

“DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Globe  says,  “Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Col.  Johnson  have,  in 
letters  under  their  own  signatures,  pledged  them- 
selves to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  and  support  the 
candidate  designated  by  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention.” 

The  Richmond  Whip;,  noticing  this,  says,  “Mr. 
Calhoun’s  letter  has  escaped  our  observation.  Is  the 
letter  public  or  private?” 

On  th is  subject  a late  number  of  the  Democratic 
Review  says.  “If  the  choice  of  the  convention  should 
fall  on  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn should  then  hold  hack  from  giving  to  the  party 
ticket  the  same  zealous  support  of  which  the  friends 
of  the  former  have  tendered  the  assurance  in  the 
event  of  their  disappointment,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  chance 
of  ever  being  placed  by  the  democracy  of  the  Union 
in  that  high  position  which  he  would  so  nobly  grace 
would  immediately  sink  to  a position  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  public  man  before  the  national  eye, 
(excepting,  of  course,  the  present  vice  president.) — 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  a different  course  would 
scarcely  fail  to  secure  an  ardor  of  grateful  attach- 
ment, which  would  complete  all  that  yet  remains  to 
be  done  to  efface  from  the  mind  of  the  democratic 
party  the  memory  of  the  yet  recent  years  when  he 
occupied  an  antagonist  party  position  to  them  and 
tiie  great  leader  to  whom  their  hearts  are  still  bound 
hy  ties  combining  the  tenderness  of  personal  affec- 
tion with  all  the  utmost  strength  of  political  sympa- 
thy and  gratitude.” 

THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  WHIG  NATIONAL  CON- 
VEN  flON  OF  RATIFICATION. 

Baltimore,  October  19,  1843. 
Respected  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  send  herewith 
a copy  of  the  “American  Whig,”  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  whig  convention  of  the  city  of  Balti 
more,  suggesting  to  their  whig  brethren  of  the  United 
States,  and  cordially  inviting  them  to  unite  in  the  for- 
mation of  a Young  Men’s  National  Convention,  to  as- 
semble in  this  city,  on  Thursday,  the2d  of  May,  1844, 
to  be  authorised  to  ratify  the  nominations  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the.  United  States,  to  be 
made  by  the  whig  national  nominating  convention,  to 
meet  here  on  the  previous  day,  and  to  enter  into  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  ensure 
the  honorable  and  triumphant  success  at  the  ensuing 
presidential  election,  of  the  ticket  so  nominated. 
The  paper  also  contains  the  proceedings  of  said  city- 
convention,  inviting  a large  attendance  of  the  whig* 
of  the  union,  and  proposing  on  behalf  of  the  whigs 
of  Baltimore,  to  present  an  appropriate  banner  to 
such  state  delegation  to  the  Young  Men’4  Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Ratification,  as  shall  have  the 
largest  proportionate  number  in  attendance. 

The  whigs  of  Baltimore  expect  on  that  occasion  to 
have  the  gratification  of  entertaining  large  numbers 
of  true  whigs  from  every  portion  of  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  union,  and  hope  and  believe  that  the 
patriotic  spirit  they  will  here  impart  to  each  other, 
will  thus  be  transmitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
city,  town,  hill  and  valley  in  the  land,  and  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of.  again  placing  the  go- 
vernment of  our  beloved  country  in  patriotic,  capa- 
ble and  faithful  hands;  thereby  reasserting  the  prin- 
ciples and  establishing  the  measures,  in  favor  of 
which  the  people  decided  at  the  last  presidential 
election,  but  of  the  vast  benefits  that  the  nation  would 
have  derived,  therefrom,  it  has  been  deprived  by 
treachery  “most  foul  as  in  the  best  it  is.” 

I am  directed  by  the  committee,  appointed  to  pro- 
cure the  banner  to  which  I have-alluded,  to  addyess 
you  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  committee  is 
desirous  of  getting  a staff  for  said  banner,  to  be  cut 
by  the  honored  hands  of  the  farmer  of  Ashland,  from 
the  growth  of  the  soil  of  his  own  home — a seat  that 
in  consequence  of  having  been  the  residence  of 
HENRY  CLAY,  will  in  all  time  to  come  be  regard- 
ed by  every  friend  of  virtuous  freedom  as  classic 
ground, and  cherished  in  their  m inories  with  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello,  Montpelier,  and  North  Bend. 
The  committee  feel  assured  that  a banner  supported 
hy  a staff  out  from  that  ground,  by  the  hands  of  its 
distinguished  and  beloved  owner,  will  he  the  most 
valued  prize  that  they  have  in  their  power  to  otter 
for  the  patriotic  and  friendly  competition  of  their 
countrymen. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  bright 
prospects  that  are  now  dawning  on  the  whig  party, 
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and  consequently^*  \ firmly  believe,  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  successes  that  have  attended 
the  exertions  of  our  political  friends  in  the  Fall  elec- 
tions in  different  states,  our  own  among  the  number, 
with  the  general  cheering  aspect  of  the  political  ho- 
rizon, lead  us  confidently  to  entertain  the  fond  hope, 
that  the  republic  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  and  glorious, 
though  bloodless  revolution. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  you  will  he  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  committee  that  1 have  the 
honor  to  communicate,  I am  truly,  with  sentiments  of 
profound  esteem,  your  friend  and  felhnv  citizen, 
LEVI  FAHNESTOCK,* 
Chairman  ic hig  banner  committee. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Ashland. 

MR.  CLAY’S  REPLY. 

Ashland,  lOf/i  Nov.  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  1 duly  received  your  favor,  as  chair- 
man of  the  whig  banner  committee  of  Baltimore,  re- 
questing a staff  to  be  cut,  by  my  hands,  at  this  place, 
for  the  elevation  of  the  banner,  to  be  presented,  in 
behalf  of  the  whigs  of  Baltimore,  to  such  state  dele- 
gation to  the  Young  Men’s  Whig  Convention  of  Ra 
tification  as  shall  have  the  largest  proportionate  num- 
ber of  delegates  in  attendance. 

I shall  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  this 
request.  A stick  of  white  or  blue  ash  (the  best  de- 
scription of  timber,  1 think,  of  all  the  kinds  which 
grow  in  our  forests)  has  been  already  cut,  and  is  in 
progress  of  preparation  for  the  staff.  When  comple- 
ted, I will  forward  it  through  such  channel  as  will  en- 
sure its  safe  arrival. 

The  conception  of  the  plan  of  a Young  Men’s  con- 
vention, to  ratify  the  nominations  previously  made  by 
the  Whig  National  convention,  was  very  fortunate, 
and  it  will  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  Nor 
could  any  place  be  more  suitable,  for  the  assembling 
of  such  a convention,  than  the  Monumental  city, 
which  covered  itself  with  glory  during  the  last  war, 
and  has  recently  again  won  imperishable  laurels. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  grace  its  patriotic  brow! 

Your  faithful  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

II.  CLAY. 

Levi  Fahnestock,  esq. 


*An  appropriate  name.  Fahnestock,  in  the  German 
language  signifiesJLg  staff. 


BALTIMORE  NATIONAL  MASS  MEETING, 

To  be  held  in  May  next,  promises  to  be  a mighty 
gathering  of  whigs;  the  proposition  is  acceded  to  with 
unanimity  and  pleasure,  arid  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
be  a second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  that 
which  occurred  in  1840. 

It  is  proposed  holding  in  Baltimore  at  the  same 
time  an  exhibition  of  American  manufactures — the 
articles  to  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. — 
If  such  a suggestion  can  be  fully  carried  out,  it  will 
have  a most  desirable  effect,  arid  aid  powerfully  in 
illustrating  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  whig 
party,  viz:  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
American  industry.  It  will  be  an  ocular  or  tangi- 
ble demonstration  of  the  extensive  benefits  that  have 
already  grown  out  of  the  existence  of  the  present 
tariff  law,  and  will  win  for  the  whig  party  the  ap- 
probation of  every  friend  to  American  prosperity 
and  independence.  [ Columbus  ( 0.)  Journal. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

Some  of  the  leading  whig  papers  are  now  discus- 
sing the  propriety  of  nominating  Daniel  Webster 
for  the  vice  presidency,  associated  with  Henry  Clay 
as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  friends  of 
the  several  gentlemen  that  have  heretofore  been  oc- 
casionally named  for  that  3tation,  appear  by  com- 
mon consent  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  whig  na- 
tional convention  which  is  to  assemble  at  Baltimore 
in  May  next, — and  but  little  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  beyond  merely  naming  persons  supposed  to 
be  qualified  for  the  station. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Van  Buren  presses  are  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  placing  the  name,  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  as  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency, 
upon  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Times  and  Messenger  says: 
“The  first  step  is  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  the  south  and  elsewhere,  to  make  every 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  keep  the  democratic  party 
united.  If  Mr.  Webster  can  support  Mr.  Clay’s 
nomination,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren’s?  If  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
concentrate  as  much  democratic  support  throughout 
the  Union,  for  the  presidency,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  can, 
we  should  urge  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  giving  way  to  Mr.  Calhoun — but  if 
from  local  causes  and  from  cardinal  measures,  Mr. 
Calhoun  should  not  be  able  to  concentrate  the  entire 
force  of  the  democratic  parly  upon  himself,  does  it 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Clay  will  be  elected?  And  let 


us  add  from  the  present  “signs  of  the  times;”  from 
the  great  question  of  repud'iation — from  the  increas- 
ing tariff  interests — from  the  recent  demonstrations 
against  the  institutions  of  the  south — from  the  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  Mr.  Clay — from  a lingering 
attachment  of  many  old  democrats  towards  him — 
from  his  admitted  talents,  and  the  powerful  means  at 
home  and  abroad  which  will  be  brought  to  his  aid  in 
the  great  struggle  next  year — the  democratic  party 
in  a divided  condition,  dare  not  venture  to  take  the. 
field,  with  any  hope  of  success,  against  him,  arid  let 
us  add  it  will  be  a tight  race  against  Clay  even  with 
Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  on  the.  same  ticket.” 

How  either  of  those  propositions  would  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  thus  named  for  a position  below 
what  they  have  been  aspiring  to,  we  know  not,  but 
rather  presume  that  neither  of  them  will  relish  the 
suggestion. 

[The  New  Hampshire  Sentinel  promises  Mr  Web- 
ster’s aqswer  to  his  friends  in  that  state  who  have 
nominated  him  for  the  presidency.  This  document 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest.]  , 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Clay  has  accepted  an  earnest 
invitation  from  North  Carolina  to  visit  that  state  the 
ensuing  year.  He  will  first  go  to  New  Orleans,  and 
then  return  by  the  Atlantic  route  through  New  Or- 
leans, and  by  the  National  Road  to  Kentucky. — 
The  whigs  of  Norfolk,  anxious  to  have  his  presence 
in  their  ancient  borough,  on  the  2Slli  of  September, 
appointed  a committee  of  one  hundred  to  invite  him 
to  visit  them.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  him  on  this 
subject,  which  we  find  in  the  Norfolk  Herald,  they 
say: 

“We  have  long  most  anxiously  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  to  you,  personally,  our  esteem 
for  your  character  and  gratitude  for  your  eminent 
public  services.  These  have  placed  us  under  obli- 
gations to  yon,  far  beyond  what  we  owe  to  any 
living  statesman.  In  peace  and  in  war,  your  voice 
has  ever  been  most  potent,  in  vindicating  our  rights 
and  in  healing  domestic  oppressions,  which  have 
frequently  jeopardized  the  very  existence  of  our 
government.  To  you,  all  eyes  have  been  turned  in 
our  most  trying  emergencies;  nor  have  you  ever  dis- 
appointed the  confidence  we  have  reposed  in  your 
wisdom  and  patrotism. 

Again,  we  need  your  services  to  aid  us  in  accom- 
plishing a reformation;  which  we  vainly  imagined 
we  had  accomplished  by  the  revolution  of  1840. — 
Disappointed  and  defeated,  as  we  have  been,  in  our 
just  expectations  Irom  that  victory,  we  are  now  or- 
ganizing to  renew  the  contest  with  redoubled  zeal 
and  ardour.  And  animated  as  we  are,  by  the  well 
grounded  hope  of  placing  at  the  head  of  our  govern- 
ment, a patriot  and  a statesman,  who  is  incapable  of 
betraying  a trust,  and  fully  equal  to  the  pressing 
emergencies  which  now  demand  his  services,  we 
go  into  the  battle  with  the  strongest  assurance  of 
success. 

The  war  is  now  fairly  waged,  against  the  power 
and  corrupt  use  of  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
by  the  present  administration;  as  well  as  the  attempt 
making  from  other  sources,  to  fasten  upon  us  again 
the  repudiated  Jackson  Van  Buren  administration; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  how  much  we  should 
be  cheered  by  your  presence,  if  you  can,  with  con 
venience,  accept  our  invitation. 

To  this  invitation  Mr.  Clay  replied  as  follows: 
Ashland,  10th  No v.  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  the  invitation  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  transmit,  at  the  instance  of 
the  whigs  of  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  to  visit  it  du- 
ring my  contemplated  tour  to  North  Carolina.  Nor- 
folk being  in  the  route,  by  which  I propose  to  return 
from  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  my  residence,  it  was  my 
intention  to  pass  through  it  before  I received  your 
friendly  note.  That  adds  to  the  motives  which  I pre- 
viously entertained  to  make  the  visit;  and  in  accept- 
ing your  obliging  invitation,  I request  you  to  accept 
also  my  respectful  arid  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  friendly  and  flattering  terms  in  yvliich  it  is  con- 
veyed. Not  having  fixed  yet  the  time  when  1 hope 
to  reach  Raleigh,  1 cannot  now  designate  that  of  my 
arrival  at  Norfolk.  I think  it  will  be  in  April.  I am, 
gentlemen,  with  high  respect,  your  friend  and  obed’t 
servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Garnett,  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Thomas 
Newton,  John  P.  Leigh,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
composing  the  committee  of  the  hundred,  &c.  &.c. 
&c. 

The  Patriot  adds: 

Mr.  Clay  will  then  be  in  Raleigh  in  April,  and  we 
suggest  that  arrangements  be  made  to  secure  his  pre- 
sence at  the  great  Young  Men’s  Convention  in  this 
city  on  the  2d  of  May. 

Nothing  would  so  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  fifty 
thousand  wbigs  which  that  day  will  find  in  Baltimore, 


as  the  presence  of  the  great 'tnan  in  who«e  name  and 
under  whose'banner  they  will  go  forward  to  do  battle 
for  their  country’s  cause. 

MR.  CLAY  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

From  the  Georgia  Journal. 

To  the  Editors:  It  will  he  recollected  that  a 
very  few  days  before  the  last  general  election  in  this 
state,  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  honorable  H. 
Clay  to  Messrs.  Joel  Branham  and  Robert  Bledsoe, 
was  published  by  them  presenting  his  view's  on  the 
subject  of  a tariff  in  a very  odious  light.  The 
whole  letter  urns  withheld  from  the  public  because 
as  alleged , that  be  had  requested  no  part  of  it 
should  be  published.  I immediately  applied  to  Mr. 
Clay  for  a copy  of  the  correspondence;  he  enclosed 
me  a letter  directed  to  those  gentlemen,  requiring 
them  to  give  to  me,  or  “any  other  friend,”  a copy  of 
his  letter  to  them.  I applied  to  the  gentlemen  ac- 
cordingly and  met  with  every  favorable  disposition 
from  General  Bledsoe,  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
Dr.  Branham  pertinaciously  persisted  in  his  refusal 
to  do  Mr  Clay  the  justice  he  demanded — and  it  was 
alone  by  the  perseverance  of  Gen.  Bledsoe  who  per- 
’ milted  no  honorable  exertion  to  pass  without  making 
it  that  he  obtained  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Branham,  in  whose  possession  the  original  was,  and 
which  he  has  furnished  to  me.  From  /iim  I have  ob- 
tained a copy  of  their  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  his 
letter  in  reply — both  of  which  I send  you  for  public 
cation.  1 likewise  send  you  extracts  from  Mr.  Clay’s 
letter  to  me,  from  all  of  which  his  sentiments  and 
views  on  the  tariff  question  will  be  fully  seen.  No 
man  who  read  the  garbled  extracts  which  were  pub- 
lished would  ever  have  supposed  that  they  came  from 
the  letter  which  is  sent  you. 

The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  are  distinct  and 
totally  unexceptionable,  and  compare  well  with  the 
sentiments  of  all  parties  in  Georgia,  in  days  gone  by. 
He  declares  as  his  opinions  that  the  expenses  of  the 
federal  government  should  be  economical,  that  the 
revenue  to  support  such  expenses  should  be  raised  by 
duties  from  imports. 

That  under  a revenue  tariff  he  would  discriminate 
so  as  to  afford  “reasonable  encouragement”  to  our 
domestic  manufactures. 

That  he  is  opposed  to  any  duty  which  amounts  to 
prohibition  of  the  article  on  which  it  is  levied  — 
believing  that  competition  would  advance  all  inte- 
rests. 

That  he  is  opposed  to  that  iniquitous  and  unjust 
system-of  direct  taxes,  and  internal  duties  in  time  of 
peace. 

That  be  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  as 
it  is  called,  will)  foreign  powers,  all  of  whom  sub- 
ject our  commerce  with  them  to  restrictions  great 
and  burthensome, — which  restrictions  deprive  our 
farmers  of  a part  of  their  labor,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  people — that  a tariff  should  be  stable,  and 
to  secure  that,  the  duties  should  be  moderate,  rea- 
sonable, and  certain. 

That  the  tariff  of  1828  was  a “fraudulent  produc- 
tion;” in  many  instances  the  duties  were  “extrava- 
gantly high”  and  in  others  not  called  for  by  any  in- 
terests. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  were 
so  grossly  perverted  and  misrepresented  before  the 
election,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whig  party. — 
They  are  now  before  the  country;  let  that  impartial 
country  say  whether  they  are  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion? The  friends  of  neither  of  the  democratic  aspi- 
ranis  to  the  presidency  can  condemn  them,  since 
they  advocate  in  the  person  of  their  favorites  more 
obnoxious  principles.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
duties  being  reasonable,  moderate,  and  certain,  have 
ample  cause  of  complaint  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay — 
none  others  will  find  an  occasion  for  censure. 

Sutler  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  through  Gen. 
Bledsoe  alone  am  I enabled  to  present  the  correspon- 
dence which  Mr.  Clay  has  never  feared  should  meet 
the  public  eye.  Your  ob’t  serv’t, 

JAS.  A.  MERIWETHER. 

Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Clay  lo  Mr.  Meriwether: 
Ashland,  2 d Oct.  1843. 

“You  are  right,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned 
in  your  statement  that  I did  not  vote  for  the  tariff 
ol  181(1  or  1824;  but  I supported  their  principles, 
arid  have  always  admitted  that  I was  in  favor  of 
them. 

1 did  not  vole  for  the  tariff  of  1828,  for  which, 
however,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Colonel  Benton,  Colonel 
Johnson,  Mr.  Wright,  and  others  of  our  present  op- 
ponents did  vote.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  from 
that  period  my  exertions  in  congress  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  reduction  and  moderation  of  tariffs. 

Thus,  in  1832  I supported  that  tariff,  which  greatlv 
modified  and  reduced  the  tariff  of  1828,  insomuch 
that  it  was  supposed  by  reasonable  men  that  it  would 
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or  ought  to  satisfy  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina. 
The  next  year,  1833,  I brought  forward  the  compro- 
mise. In  1341  I supported  the  tariff'uf  lhalyear  which 
was  limited  to  the  free  articles. 

I never  was  in  favor  of  vvhat  I regarded  as  a high 
tariff.  And  my  present  opinion  is  in  perfect  coinci- 
dence with  that  of  the  whole  whig  party  of  the  U. 
States,  including  Georgians  I understand  it.  We  all 
believe  that  the  revenue  from  the  general  govern- 
ment should  be  derived  from  the  foreign  imports  to 
the  exclusion  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands;  and  that  no  more  revenue 
should  he  levied  than  is  necessary  to  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government;  hut  that  in  levying 
it  such  discriminations  ought,  to  be  made  as  will  afford 
moderate  and  reasonable  protection  lo  American  in- 
terests against  the  rival  and  prohibitory  policy  of  fo- 
reign powers. 

1 should  have  preferred  that  the  compromise  in  all 
its  parts  (including  the  home  valuation)  could  have 
been  adhered  to.  But  you  will  know  from  whatquar- 
ter  the  opposition  came  to  the  home  valuation,  with- 
out the  incorporation  of  which  in  the  compromise  act, 
that  act  never  could  have  passed. 

1 think  the  present  tariff,  in  the  main,  is  right,  and 
working  much  good.  There  may  be  excesses  or  de- 
fects in  it,  of  which  I have  not  here  means  to  judge; 
and  if  there  be,  they  ought  to  be  corrected  by  supple- 
mental legislation.  1 am  your  friend,  and  ob’t -erv’t, 

H.  CLAY. 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  Meriwether. 

Ealonton,  Git.  July  14th.  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  Conflicting  opinions  of  the  principles 
yon  now  entertain  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic inanufactu  es  are  held  by  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  stale,  while  all  who  have  acquainted  themselves 
with  your  public  course  on  this  subject  acknowledged 
you  to  have  been  the  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
system  of  protection. 

Many  have  been  induced  to  believe  and  to  assert 
that  your  views  of  it  have  undergone  if  not  an  entire 
change,  at  least  some  modification. 

The  opinions  we  have  also  entertained  of  your 
frankness,  candor,  and  independence,  and  of  your  un- 
willingness to  conceal  your  principles,  or  to  suffer 
them  lo  be  misrepresented,  induce  us  respectfully  to 
propound  to  you  the  following  questions: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  a tariff  for  the  protection  of 
American  manufactures? 

Have  your  principles  in  reference  to  this  subject 
undergone  change  or  modification? 

A reply  will  oblige,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

JOEL  BRANHAM, 
ROBERT  BLEDSOE. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay , Lexington , Ky. 

Ashland , 28th  July,  1843, 

Gentlemen:  I duly  received  your  favor  of  the 
]3ih  instant,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  conflict- 
ing opinions  prevail  in  your  stale  in  regard  to  my 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  your  request  of  me  information  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  I lake  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  revenue  necessary  to  the 
economical  administration  of  the  general  government 
ought  to  be  derived,  in  season  of  peace,  exclusively 
from  duties  imposed  on  our  foreign  imports,  ami  that 
a tariff  for  that  purpose  ought  lo  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
afford  reasonable  encouragement  to  onr  domestic 
manufactures.  I am  opposed  to  direct  taxes  and  in- 
ternal duties,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  may 
he  necessary  to  give  vigor  and  success  lo  our  arms. 
1 am  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  with 
foreign  powers,  all  of  whom  subject  our  commerce 
with  them  to  restrictions,  often  very  great  and  bur- 
thensome. 

These  opinions  I have  always  entertained  and  still 
entertain.  1 never  was  in  favor  of  duties  being  so 
high  as  to  amount  to  a prohibition  of  articles  on  which 
they  were  laid.  1 have  thought  it  best  for  all  interests 
that  there  should  be  competition.  I thinl^it  of  great 
importance  that  a tariff  should  possess  stability,  as 
frequent  changes  affect  injuriously  all  our  great  in- 
terests. To  impart  to  it  that  character  it  should  be 
moderate,  reasonable,  and  certain. 

1 voted  for  the  tariff'  of  1816,  1834,  and  1832.  1 

think  they  were  all  reasonable  and  moderate,  at  the 
times  they  were  respectively  passed.  Inihe  infancy 
of  manufactures,  the  object  being  to  acquire  the  skill 
arid  accumulate  the  capital  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful establishment,  a greater  degree  of  protection 
is  expedient  than  is  requisite  after  they  have  made  a 
considerable  progress.  The  difficulty  lies  in  fixing 
that  degree.  In  1316,  we  were  without  much  expe- 
rience, and  failed  to  make,  in  all  cases,  a proper  ad- 
justment of  the  measure  of  protection.  Eight  years 
experience  in  1324  enabled  congress  to  fix  it  with 


more  equity  and  precision.  Eight  years  of  progress 
in  onr  manufactures  in  1832  justified  some  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  duties,  and  generally  the  tariff  of 
1842  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  1832.  As  our 
manufactures  advance  and  become  perfected,  less 
and  less  protection  wi'l  be  needed,  until  many  arti- 
cles will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  rival 
articles,  without  any  protection  at  all  in  the  form  of 
duties. 

I was  not  in  congress  in  1823,  and  therefore  did 
not  vote  for  the  tariff'  of  that  year.  The  duties  in 
many  instances  imposed  by  that  tariff  were  extrava- 
gantly high,  and  in  others,  duties  were  imposed 
which  were  not  called  for  by  any  interest.  That 
tariff  was  a fraudulent  production,  ft  was  framed 
by  a combination  of  some  members  from  the  south, 
and  some  from  the  north,  who  were  afraid  openly  to 
vote  against  a tariff,  and  yet  wished  to  obtain  credit 
for  being  favorable  to  supposed  southern  interests. — 
It  was  so  shaped,  with  the  design  of  defeating  the 
passage  of  any  tariff;  because  it  was  believed  that,  it 
was  so  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  interests  in 
many  respects,  that  the  honest  and  true  friends  of  that 
interest  would  not  vote  for  it.  Had  it  been  defeated 
those  northern  members,  who  united  in  concocting  it, 
would  have  returned  home  and  asserted  that  they 
were  the  true  friends  of  protection,  and  that  its  really 
honest  friends  were  inimical  to  it.  Bui  it  was  notde- 
feated.  The  genuine  friends  of  manufactures  resolv- 
ed not  to  be  cheated  by  such  a combination,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  hill  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
was  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  had.  which  was  put 
there  against  their  consent.  The  scheme  not  having 
succeeded  as  was  designed,  the  southern  members, 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  afterwards  bitterly  re- 
proached their  northern  confederates  for  the  disap- 
pointment. 

I have  more  than  half  a dozen  times  expressed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  public  occasions, 

I lie  opinion  which  I now  communicate  as  to  a com- 
bination of  the  principles  of  revenue  and  protection 

a tariff.  I semi  you  herewith  the  last  speecti  on 
that  subject  which  I made  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  also  a brief  sketch  of  the  principles  of 
the  whig  party,  as  1 understand  them,  which  1 pre- 
pared. 

J have  no  other  objection  to  the  publication  of 
this  letter  but  that  it  would  imply  a sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  my  opinion  which  I do  not  feel,  and  I think 
it  has  been  already  sufficiently  promulgated. 

1 am  your  friend, and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Joel  Bianham  and  Robt  Bledsoe. 


RECIPROCITY  I NT  FREE  TRADE.  j 

Elliott  Cresson.  E-q.  of  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 
lished a series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  in  which  Mr.  C.  contends  for  reciprocity,  in 
Us  most  enlarged  sense,  as  the  oasis  of  all  right. — 
In  this  view,  Mr.  Cresson  has  been  sustained  by  the 
liberal  press  of  England,  which  acknowledges  that  ! 
reciprocity  alone  constitutes  the  nature  and  exis- 
tence of  those  rights  upon  which  free  trade  can  be 
built.  [Plilct.  Sun. 

Philadelphia,  April  28,  1843. 

“The  great  inequality  of  the  scale  of  duties  adopt- 
ed in  Sir  Robert’s  new  Corn  Law  is  sucli  as  effectu- 
ally to  exclude  from  English  markets  our  maize, 
outs,  rye,  barley,  &.c.;  and  did  not  fail  to  call  forth 
my  representations  of  the  injustice  of  its  provisions 
towards  us  before  I left  London.  I am,  therefore, 
glad  that  you  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Lord  1 
Stanley  lo  the  subject.  The  British  corn  laws  tiave  ! 
continued  lo  indict,  upon  us  ever  since  1315  the  most  1 
flagrant  injustice,  especially  upon  tlic  free  states;  arid, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  angry  denunciation  of 
English  philanthropy  against  the  south,  nothing  has 
tended  more  effectually  than  those  very  corn  laws 
to  fortify  that  institution,  by  their  virtual  prohibi- 
tion of  nearly  every  product  of  free  labor,  and  com 
sequently  to  lend  a powerful  aid  to  its  perpetuation 
and  extension,  at  the  expense  of  her  best  customer 
-the  free  states.  Indeed,  to  the  inflation  thus  given 
to  southern  staples,  and  the  consequent  depression 
of  those  of  the  north,  we  owe  much  of  our  subsequent 
misfortunes;  and  it  would  be  well  for  England,  when 
lashing  us  for  our  defalcations,  to  rememuer  that  her 
own  one  sided  and  unenlightened  legislation  lias 
been  the  most  prominent  cause  of  our  calamities 
and  her  losses.  Had  she  wisely  extended,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812,  to  the  grain  growing 
states  a market  for  their  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  reciprocal  wants  of  the  two  countries 
wolild  have  built  up  a constantly  increasing  and 
healthy  interchange  of  their  respective  commodities, 
con-igning  most  of  the  hot  bed  manufactures  of  New 
England,  then  clearJy  premature,  lo  rapid  extinction. 
Will  she  now  wisely  take  from  us  food  for  her  grow- 


ing population?  Or  will  she  compel  us  to  seek  a 
home  market  for  our  surplus  bread  and  meat,  thus 
perpetuating  and  extending  our  manufactures,  until 
our  wants  are  not  only  all  supplied,  but  our  redun- 
dance sent  abroad  to  compete  with  her  in  foreign 
markets? 

The  admission  of  our  corn,  now  proposed  through 
Canada,  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  is  it 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  At- 
lantic States?  They  see  the  cotton  arid  tobacco  of 
the  south  tolerated  in  British  ports  until  England  can 
produce  them  in  her  own  colonies,  and  the  corn  of 
our  western  frontier  admitted  in  British  ships,  via 
Hie  St.  Lawrence,  while  their’s  is  effectually  ex- 
cluded by  t fie  sliding  scale,  and  their  shipping  inte- 
rest, already  crippled  by  the  destructive  operation  of 
the  colonial  intercourse  treaty,  precluded  from  bring- 
ing to  your  ports  any  one  of  their  own  staples.  With 
such  a commentary  upon  the  clamor  of  “free  trade,” 
can  you  expect  any  relaxation  of  our  tariff?  But  we 
are  gravely  assured  that  the  United  Slates  cannot 
compete  with  the  corn  of  the  Baltic.  Let  England 
make  with  her  “best  customer”  a treaty,  securing  to 
us  a steady  market  for  our  cerealia  and  provisions, 
and  she  may  afford  to  dispense  with  all  other  sources 
of  supply.  In  a former  letter  I gave  our  crop  of 
corn  ami  maize  a 421,0'  0,000  of  bushels,  or  24  j 
bushels  per  head . By  official  returns  since  made, 
the  entire  supply,  including  potatoes,  for  1342  reach- 
ed 719  000,000  bushels,  or  thirty-nine  bushels  per 
head  for  each  consumer,  free  and  slave,  in  the' Unit- 
ed States.  This  alone  will  he  found  ample  to  afford 
a surplus  adequate  to  supply  all  the  present  wants 
of  Britain.  But  if  more  is  needed,  with  a system  of 
rail  roads  ami  canals  daily  advancing  towards  com- 
pletion— facilitating  and  economising  the  intercourse 
between  the  existing  population,  and  giving  new  ac- 
cess to  a national  domain  of  1,300.000,000  of  acres 
of  virgin  soil — the  idea  of  “inadequate  supplies  from 
the  states”  is  absurd.  If  objections  be  urged  on  the 
score  of  price,  let  it  he  remembered  that  our  yeo- 
manry till  their  own  free  soil.  Generally  occupying 
farms  of  moderate  size,  and  requiring  little  labor 
beyond  that  of  their  ow  n families,  lightly  taxed,  and 
paying  nothing  to  sustaining  an  expensive  landed 
aristocracy,  they  need  nothing  but  the  stimulus  of  a 
regular  market  to  extend  their  operations,  and  sup- 
ply at  the  lowest  possible  price,  any  appreciable 
amount  of  the  agricultural  products  needed  by  Bri- 
tain, in  exchange  for  their  manufactures.  Though 
by  no  means  extravagant,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
generous  consumers,  each  individual  in  the  United 
States  annually  using  seventeen  and  sixpence  worth 
of  British  manufactures  (and  would  have  taken 
thrice  as  much  had  you  permitted  an  equitable  ex- 
change of  our  produce  for  yours,)  whilst  the  Rus- 
sian only  consumes  lid.,  the  German  not  more  than 
7d.,  and  the  F renrhman  only  3jd.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  continental  nations  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  supply  their  own  wants,  while  here,  a pas- 
sion almost  insane  exists  in  favor  of  everything  En- 
glish. But  adversity  is  a hard  schoolmaster:  and  this 
prejudice  will ‘soon  give  place  to  a stern  determina- 
tion lo  consume  our  own  manufactures  exclusively, 
unless  Britain  shall  speedily  relax  her  selfish  and 
unjust  policy.  The  fact  t.  at  our  entire  annual  ex- 
port to  England  only  averages  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  little  Massachusetts  buys  from  the  other 
states  each  year  to  the  extent  of  iorty-two  millions, 
with  every  indication  of  rapidly  increasing  the 
amount,  is  of  itself  an  important  fact,  which  will 
tell  powerfully  in  all  future  discussion  of  the  tariff' 
question.  Nor  can  it  be  longer  urged  that  dearness 
of  American  goods  will  prevent  their  use.  It  is  only 
a few  months  since  large  calculations  were  made  on 
l nuggling  British  cottons  into  the  states  through 
Canada.  Now,  we  have  the  fact  that  14  U0l),0UU 
yards  of  cotton  have  been  bought  in  a single  week  at 
Boston  for  the  Chinese  market!  Twenty-five  hundred 
bales  have  just  been  sold  here  for  the  same  destina- 
tion, and  the  barque  Niagara  has  sailed  for  London 
with  four  hundred  cases  of  American  cotton  goods! — 
Does  this  look  like  smuggling  them  into  the  states? — 
This  spring  all  our  markets  abound  with  American 
chintzes,  rivalling  those  of  France  and  England  m 
quality  and  beauty,  to  the  exclusion  of  both,  by  their 
greater  cheapness.  In  South  America,  the  superior 
quality  and  material  of  our  coarse  cottons,  give  them 
a decided  preference;  arid  when  in  London  we  had 
British  authority  lor  the  fact  that  even  in  Africa, 
counterfeit  Lowells,  manufactured  in  Manchester 
but  bearing  the  Yankee  stau  p,  were  extensively 
sold.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  cottons  must  give 
place  to  worsteds  in  winter.  Well!  be  it  so;  and  as 
if  to  meet  the  case,  Lowell  lias  begun  the  fabric  of 
mousseline  de  lame,  and  our  25,0l)U,UU0  sheep  will 
supply  wool. enough  lor  all  our  wauls.  In  cloths, 
cassimers,  carpets,  and  fancy  woollens,  Lowell  is  not 
idle.  The  almost  daily  improvement  in  each  of  these 
departments  is  very  striking.  A distinguished  states- 
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tr-an  lately  told  me  that  his  American  coat  outlasted 

equal  to  English;  nyd  a denh-r,  who  sells  no  domestic 

fabrics,  to.ii  m I hat  Yankee  cloths,  at  $2.),  a re  belter 
than  those  of  Britain  or  Belgium,  at  §3.  1 have  al- 

ready told  you  of  the  decided  impulse  given  of  late 
to  manufactures  in  metals  and  glass.  “Onward”  is 
still  the  word,  and  unless  some  little  pains  be  taken 
speedily  to  place  your  commerce  with  the  free  states 
on  a footing  with  .just  reciprocity,  the  furnaces  and 
factories  of  Wales  and  Birmingham  will  soon  find 
that  the  unbounded  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylva- 
nia will  supersede  their  respective  products  on  the 
spot;  her  land  teeming  with  iron,  coal,  and  timber, 
holding  out  at  their  present  low  prices  an  ample  field 
for  the  employment  of  British  skill  and  capital  — 
The  coal  trade  gives  promise  of  exceeding  greatly 
the  present  year  that  of  any  former  season;  the  en- 
tire stock  of  last  year  being  consumed,  and  the  de- 
mand largely  increased.  Our  last  English  advices 
complain  of  great,  stagnation  in  the  iron  and  coal 
districts.  Here  the  construction  of  iron  boats  and 
their  substitution  for  wood  in  freighting  coal  pro- 
mises an  ample  return  lor  the  investment  of  capital. 
You  could  scarcely  do  a greater  benefit  to  both  par- 
ties than  to  induce  persons  of  some  means,  and  con 
versant  with  iron  boats,  to  engage  in  freight  on  the 
Schuylkill;  the  shipment  of  anthracite  from  that  re- 
gion for  1843,  being  estimated  at  1,200,000  tons — 
probably  much  more.  It  is  at  the  name  time  impor- 
tant to  discourage  the  immigration  of  destitute  peo- 
ple, devoid  of  energy,  who  prefer  hanging  about  our 
seaports  arid  living  on  alms,  to  pushing  into  the  inte- 
rior and  depending  on  their  own  industry  and  enter- 
prize.  It  is  in  the  interior  only,  and  by  agriculture, 
manufactures,  mining,  or  as  mechanics  in  the  thriving 
towns,  that  they  can  get  on.  The  accounts  from 
many  of  them — such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burg, Reading.  &c.  announce  great  activity  in  tradi 
and  building.  In  the  former,  it  is  said  1600  houses 
will  be  built  this  year.  In  Baltimore  14  churches  are 
in  hand. 

Business  in  Boston  appears  to  be  more  active  just 
now  than  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  country. 

Here  we  are  waking  up,  and  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
our  former  activity,  our  beautiful  metropolis  shows 
that  we  have  passed  through  the  storm.  Our  legis- 
lature (Pennsylvania)  which  has  just  adjourned,  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  reform,  having  cut  down 
the  state  expenses  about  30  per  cent,  and  passed 
many  wholesome  laws.  That  a strong  desire  pre- 
vails to  extinguish  our  debt,  you  will  infer,  from  the 
act  to  sell  all  the  stocks  held  by  the  stale,  perempto- 
rily, and  to  dispose  of  our  state  works  below  their 
cost,  receiving  in  payment  her  own  stock  at  par.  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies,  and  managed  with 
judicious  and  enlightened  economy,  they  must  pay 
well.  Each  month,  some  new  link  in  the  chain  of 
internal  canals  and  rail  roads — now  seven  thousand 
is  being  completed — some  new  region  reached — some 
new. market  opened — some  new  article  of  trade  add- 
ed to  the  list,  by  the  wonderful  diminution  in  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation — to  say  nothing  of  the  growth 
of  population  (soon  a million  per  annum) — the  vast 
developments  of  agricultural  treasures  of  the  “far 
west,”  and  their  grow  ing  wants.  Even  the  geologi- 
cal surveys  lately  made  in  most  of  the  states,  have 
brought  to  light  extensive  mineral  treasures.  In  my 
last  I told  you  of'  three  tons  of  copper  smelted  as  an 
S-xperiment.  A paper  before  me  announces  that  a 
large  quantity  of  pig  copper  is  now  awaiting  the 
opening  of  navigation  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  various  other  places  rich  veins  of  copper  with 
numerous  mines  of  trie  precious  metals,  have  been 
explored.  In  one  vicinity,  tin  has  been  wrought 
from  ores  yielding  73  per  cent.,  the  average  product 
of  the  veins  being  from  40  to  50.  But  it  is  from  coal 
and  iron  chiefly',  that  these  works  must  become  pro- 
fitable, and  butli  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The 
limits  of  a letter  will  riot  admit  of  amplification;  but 
Pennsylvania  is  vastly  rich  in  both.  1 must,  there- 
fore, hope  that  the  holders  of  Pennsylvania  stock  iri 
England  will  lose  no  time  in  making  arrangements 
for  thus  extinguishing  a portion  <>!  their  loans.  The 
great  line  of  railroad  and  canal  hence  to  Pittsburg, 
dearly  400  miles  is  ottered  at  $16,000,000,  and  the 
Delaware  division,  connecting  us  with  the  coal  mines 
about  80  miles,  at  $1,600,000.  Estimating  the  value 
of  the  Pennsylvania  loan  at  40  per  cent,  (the  recent 
market  price)  these  magnificent  works  will  cost  less 
than  a million  and  three  quarters  sterling,  and  a small 
additional  outlay  will  form  a junction  with  the  great 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  ensure  a great  ac- 
cession of  trade  and  travel.  Such  an  investment 
cannot  fail  to  remunerate  a company  richly;  and  the 
dimunition  of  debt  would  enable  the  slate  to  make 
early  arrangements  for  paying  the  interest,  and  grad 
uall)  extinguishing  the  balance.  Let  England  pur- 
sue a policy  just  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  salutary 


to  her  own  best  interests,  and  I have  not  a doubt  that 

eventually  every  debt  honestly  due  to  her  by  the 
slates  will  he  liquidated.  But  assure  our  English 
brethren  that  selfish,  ine-sided  legislation,  and.  the 

constant  reiteration  of  such  vituperation  as  the  limes 
and  Sandard  habitually  indulge  in, will  not  mend  mat- 
ters. The  American  people  may  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  reckless  falsehoods  of  those  journals;  hut  they 
generally  arrive  at  common  sense  conclusions,  and 
they  begin  to  feel  that,  unless  their  readers  sustained 
Messrs.  Waller  and  Baldwin  in  their  wanton  attacks 
upon  us,  those  gentlemen,  as  mere  caterers  for  the 
British  public,  would  not  venture  to  calumniate  us  al- 
mostdaily.  The  re-publication  of  Washington  Irving’s 
chapter — “British  writers  on  America,”  by  the  Lon- 
don Peace  society,  would  do  more  than  all  their  dry 
homilies,  on  war,  and  their  fraternizing  with  Ameri- 
can agitators,  in  restoring  kindly  feeling  and  confi- 
dence between  the  sister  countries.  But  if  on  the  con- 
trary, the  present  policy  and  angry  denunciation  be 
much  longer  indulged  in — America  will  strive,  by  the 
development  of  her  own  resources,  to  releive  herself 
from  a dependence  on  the  mother  country — instead 
nf  cultivating  those  amicable  relations  so  cordial  to 
the  feelings  of  our  native  population;  and  when  the 
ties  of  interest  are  sundered,  and  the  two  nations, 
placed  in  the  position  of  rivals,  each  striving  for  the 
possession  of  the  same  markets,  shall  find  their  in- 
terests to  clash,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
eventually  a hostile  result.  In  the  foregoing  remarks, 
I have  been  actuated  by  an  ardent  desire  that  a more 
just  appreciation  of  evils  which  1 have  patiently  in- 
vestigated, and  longdeplored  as  alike  inimical  to  the 
true  welfare  of  both  countries,  might  give  place  to 
a vastly  extended  and  mutually  profitable  intercourse. 
That  this  growing  population  and  reciprocal  wants 
might  warrant  a commerce  far  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Our  diminished  consumption  during  the  past  three 
years  will  probably  be  cited  against  this  hypothesis. 
But  that  fact,  properly  understood,  goes  far  to  fortify 
my  position.  Our  people,  previously  receiving  high 
prices  for  their  produce,  spent  freely,  and  ran  into 
debt.  But  so  sudden  was  that  revulsion,  that  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and 
enjoyed  their  usual  comforts  and  luxuries.  Imme- 
diate retrenchment  and  the  excision  of  both  ensued. 
In  the  “far  west,”  where  corn  and  stock  were  alone 
reared,  it  was  truly  deplorable  to  see  the  adventu- 
rous pioneer,  unable  to  obtain  cash  for  either,  and 
consequently  unable  to  pay  old  debts  (contracted  in 
brighter  days)  to  meet  his  taxes,  nr  purchase  your 
iron,  cottons,  woollens — while,  at  the  same  moment 
your  artizans  were  famishing  for  the  very  food  which 
was  perishing  on  his  hands  for  want  of  that  inter- 
change so  essent  al  to  both.  And  the  gay  ami  sunny 
south,  where  only  three  years  since  the  ball-room 
and  the  church  presented  an  array  of  rich  attire  from 
the  looms  of  England  and  France,  scarcely  excelled 
at  Ahnacks  or  in  a West-end  congregation,  such 
was  the  stern  determination  to  owe  no  more,  that  a 
gentleman  who  spent  last  winter  at  one  of  the  gayest 
capitals  of  the  south,  assured  me  that  planters  whom 
I had  seen  there  clad  in  line  English  broad-cloth  two 
years  before,  regularly  attended  church  in  coats 
made  of  Indian  blankets!  Sucn  a system,  rigidly 
pursued,  has  not  been  inoperative.  Our  ships,  in- 
stead of  coming  home  freighted  with  their  usual 
rich  and  varied  cargoes,  have  brought  hack  the 
scanty  returns  for  crops  sold  at  prices  ruinously  low, 
in  hard  cash,  to  pay  debts  as  far  as  they  were  able. 
This  application  of  Sangrado  practice,  though  severe 
upon  the  patient,  has  proved  efficacious;  and  after  a 
course  of  rigid  abstinence,  a fiscal  and  economic 
Lent,  he  has  rallied  wonderfully  of  late.  The  stock 
market,  that  best  test  of  returning  confidence  in  a 
country  like  ours,  has  risen  rapidly,  and  United  States 
sixes  which  yonr  wise  men  spurned  a few  weeks  since 
when  unable  to  obtain  two  per  cent,  for  their  money 
have  been  absorbed  at  home,  the  price  now  obtained 
being  112j;  Ohio  sixes,  recently  at  43,  have  risen  to 
76,  those  of  Kentucky  have  been  sold  at  92;  and  ma- 
ny others  have  advanced  equally,  some  far  more,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  from 
the  panic  pr  ce  of  5U  has  risen  to  150  per  share. — 
Our  derangement  has  certainly  been  great,  but  the 
type  of  disease  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
alflicts  Britain.  The  poor  perish  for  want  of  food 
from  abroad,  denied  by  her  legislature,  in  exchange 
for  their  manufactures.  Our  rich  men  have  hitherto 
been  the  chief  sufferers,  because  our  monetary  sys- 
tem has  been  deranged  by  that  very  food  having  been 
denied  its  natural  market;  and  when  out- specie  was 
exhausted,  cotton,  by  the  speculative  value  given  to 
it  when  it  became  almost  the  sole  medium  of  pay- 
ment, threw  our  whole  machinery  into  wild  disorder. 
We  are  now  recovering  from  these  calamities;  in- 
dustry has  resumed  her  old  channels;  enterprise  is 
carrying  out  new  ones;  and  our  active,  mereur  al 
population  has  recovered  its  alacrity.  It  would  be 


a very  unwise  policy  in  England  to  force  us  into  tl.® 
position  of  a rival  It  is  too  iale  to  think  of  ernsli- 
1 1 1 >_•;  i - : we  are  now  too  powerful,  and  -vi  have  re-' 

• cd  i '.mi  . se  a iv  inlng  ;s  • am  mi  a. ion  of 

li  .ip.  and  space  through  Ihe  completion  of  our  inti  r- 
nal  communications.  I found  very  many  in  England 
had  been  deluded  into  the.  belief  that  our  union 
could  at  any  moment  be  dissolved,  by  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  south.  Such  an  attempt 
would  only  bring  ruin  upon  Ihe  objects  of  their  mis- 
taken philanthropy,  and  rally  the  entire  population 
round  the  flag  of  our  country.  Let  Britain,  there- 
fore, dispel  at  once  her  unkind  feelings  toward  us, 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  our  prosperity,  thereby  se- 
curing to  herself  the  filial  regard  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  a full  share  in  all  the  benefits  accruing  to 
ourselves  under  Ihe  auspices  now  dawning  upon  us. 
But  the  mail  is  closing,  and  I must  do  the  same. 


E.  C. 


MR.  .i!5\HS  AT  CIWCISVATI. 


Mr.  Adams  as  soon  as  he  reached  Cincinnati,  re- 
ceived pressing  invitations  to  visit  other  places,  but 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  of  his  remarks 
made  to  the  delegation  of  citizens  of  Louisville, 
that  he  has  felt  himself  constrained  to  decline  them 
all: 

“Mr.  Adams  said,  that  he  received  their  invita- 
tions whh  pleasure  and  gratitude;  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  he  found  himself  compelled  to  decline 
them.  He  wished  all  persons  to  understand,  t|iat  he 
was  not  on  a visit  even  to  Cincinnati,  however  agre- 
able  it  might  be.  In  that  respect,  he  made  no  dis- 
crimination between  this  and  other  places.  He  had 
travelled  a thousand  miles  to  perform  a duty , and  he 
had  not  turned  from  his  route  to  visit  any  place. 

“This  very  day  he  had  received  a cordial  invita- 
tion from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  lie  was  unab'e 
to  accept.  He  had  also  received  a warm  and  cordi- 
al invitation  from  his  friend  Mr.  Clay,  who  inv  ted 
him  to  hss  house.  He  did  not  feel  it  right  to  en  er 
Kentucky,  without  he  visited  Mr.  Clay,  which  was 
impossible.  He  had  also  received  an  invitation  from 
tlie  city  of  Frankfort,  through  the  hands  of  di-tiri- 
guished  officers,  and  it  was  with  regret,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  accept  their  friendly  invitations 
from  the  people  of  Kentucky;  but  from  the  beginning 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  as  a principle,  that  he 
would  make  no  visits;  but  confine  himself  lo  the  duty 
which  he  came  to  perform.” 

THE^LADIF.S — THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  corner 
stone  of  the  observatory  uas  laid  the  9th  irist  , pre- 
parations had  been  made  by  the.  ladies  of  Cincinnati 
for  having  a Tea  Party  on  a large  scale,  the  pr.  ce  ds 
of  the  sales  of  tickets  of  admission  lo  which  weie 
to  go  to  benevolent  purposes  of  the  temperance  so- 
ciety. The  garden  of  Mr.  Shires,  with  the  theatre 
attached,  was  expressly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  The  two  main  en 
trances  to  the  garden,  that  is,  from  Vine  and  Third 
streets,  were  arched  over.  The  arches  lighted  up 
brilliantly,  and  covered  with  tasteful  representations 
on  oil  paper,  bearing  upon  them,  in  large  letters,  (he 
motto  of  the  temperance  society,  “ The  integrity  of  our 
pledge  wc  will  ever  iustain.'', 

These  arches  thus  ornamented,  looked  beautiful, 
in  the  intense  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  was  neatly  arranged. 
It  was  ornamented  with  evergreens,  and  well  selec- 
ted paintings,  and  seemed  to  speak  of  the  joy  which 
was  so  soon  to  be  enkindled  in  so  many  human  bo- 
soms. There  was  in  the  arrangement  a happy  com- 
bination of  good  taste  and  elegance,  and  one  could 
not  look  upon  the  scene  without  emotions  of  delight. 

But  we  looked  with  greater  wonder,  >ve  must  con- 
fess, upon  the  supper  arrangements.  There  were 
eleven  hundred  feet  of  table's.  Every  portion  of  them 
was  loaded  down  with  provisions,  and  so  arranged, 
so  elegantly  ornamented,  as  to  look,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated as  the  pavilion  was,  like  a grand  festival 
scene. 

Another  sight  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  It 
was  the  happy  faces  which  every  where  greeted  us. 
The  throng  was  dense.  Vet  there  was  joy  all  around! 
The  young,  the  middle-aged,  the  aged,  were  there, 
all  animated  by  the  best  feelings,  glad  to  meet  each 
other,  glad  to  look  upon  the  display,  glad  to  greet  out- 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  but  gladder  yet  to  hear, 
and  to  behold  their  honored  guest,  our  country’s  and 
man’s  friend!  The  whole  scene  was  full  of  life.  It 
was  an  occasion  which  appealed  to  and  stirred  up 
the  best  and  purest  feelings  of  the  heart. 

At  an  early  hour  the  theatre  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. We  were  there  at  half  past  six,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a seat.  An  Hour  aiter,  and  no 
access  to  tlie  interior  could  be  obtained.  Over  five 
thousand  persons  were  tn  the  garden! 
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At  seven  o’clock  the  torch  light  procession  formed  | 
on  Sixth  street,  and  at  eight  arrived  on  Third,  to  es- 
port  Mr.  Adams  to  Shires’  garden.  The  effect  of  the  j 
torch  light  procession  was  truly  fine.  We  felt  this; 
more  especially  when  it  was  formed  or,  Third  street,  \ 
(reaching  apparently  from  the  Henrie  house  to  Race' 
street,  four  squares,)  and  received  Mr.  Adams,  with 
the  committees  appointed  to  wait  on  him.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  it.  the  line  closed,  and  the  procession 
marched  forward  to  Shires’ garden  the  spot  on  which 
the  tea  party  was  to  he  given,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  evening  celebrated. 

At  half  past  eight  the  patriot  guest  arrived,  with 
Judges  Wright,  Burnet,  McLean,  Senator  Morehead, 
and  Dr.  Mussey  at  the  theatre.  He  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Beecher  and  the  ladies  of  the  temperance 
society,  by  Judge  Wright.  Bellamy  Storer  esq.  res- 
ponded. as  the  organ  of  this  introduction,  in  the  fol- 
lowing neat  and  eloquent  address: 

Mr.  Adams: 

You  have  this  day  at  the  call  of  a scientific  body, 
performed  for  them,  and  1 trust  for  the  human  race, 
a noble  work.  When  you  ascended  yonder  height, 
you  saw  from  its  summit,  the  rare  physical  advanta- 
gts  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  our  city;  and  you 
could  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  vast  improve- 
ment achieved  by  industry  and  art  throughout  our 
borders,  during  the  brief  period  of  our  history. — 
These  exhibitions,  I am  assured,  must  have  filled 
your  soul  w ith  feelings  at  once  elevated  and  chasten- 
ed, for  they  are  but  the  proud  monuments  of  a free 
people,  to  enterprise  and  genius. 

A spectacle  is  now  presented,  which  invokes  no 
aid  from  the  abstruse  sciences  to  adorn  it.  On  be- 
half of  these  ladies,  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  city,  I welcome  you  to  this  delightful  in- 
terview— where  the  whole  heart  can  pour  out  its  full 
tribute,  and  the  highest  power  of  mind  acknowledges 
ils  justice.  Sir — if  in  the  study  of  yonder  heavens, 
ihe  utmost  to  he  learned  is  hut  a glimpse  of  the  infi- 
nite; if  suns  and  systems  beyond  our  vision,  unknown 
to  us,  still  perform  their  glorious  revolutions;  if  star 
after  star,  and  constellation,  have  appeared  and  de- 
parted, and  no  one  can  trace  them  in  their  illimitable 
flight;  there  is  in  the  study  of  humanity,  no  such 
limit  to  our  investigations.  Heaven  horri  sympathy 
is  the  moral  telescope,  by  which  we  can  readily  dis- 
cover all,  even  the  minutest  elements  of  our  social 
being.  This,  sir,  is  the  secret  of  the  gieat  move- 
ment in  the  reform  of  our  race,  which  has  directed 
the  efforts  of  these  your  auditors, and  impressed  a new 
character  upon  the  era  in  which  we  live. 

And  they  feel  assured  that  no  portion  of  your 
eventful  life  would  you  wish  to  remember  with  more 
pleasure,  than  that  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  re- 1 
formation  and  improvement  of  that  moral  condition  j 
of  your  fellow  man.  Sir,  the  influence  of  these  tem-  i 
perance  associations  are  not  confined  to  time,  it  | 
reaches  beyond  it  into  the  eternal  future;  and  when  j 
the  heavens  above  us,  and  ail  that  is  now  the  labor  of ! 
science  to  unfold;  all  that  taxes  the  mightiest  ener- 
gies shall  have  been  “rolled  up  as  a scroll,”  the  im- 
mortal beings  who  have  been  redeemed  from  error, 
and  restored  to  usefulness  and  happiness  here,  will 
shine  forever  as  stars  in  the  firmament  ot  God. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  events  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  ever  meet  again  this  numerous 
assembly  in  this  world  of  discipline  and  change;  but 
the  results  of  our  heartfelt  interview,  I pray  may  be 
known  and  felt  beyond  the  grave.  Permit  me  again 
to  present  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  the  deep  and  abiding 
sympathy  of  this  audience  and  on  their  behalf  to  ten- 
der you  again  a thrice  hearty  welcome. 

ftfr.  Adams  in  a position  somewhat  novel,  spoke 
with  singular  felicity  in  reply,  to  the  welcome  of  Mr. 
Storer,  tendered  in  behalf  of  the  ladiesof  Cincinnati. 

Ladies  and  fellow  citizens:  In  the  course  of  the  last 
half  year  it  lias  been  my  fortune,  in  the  extremest 
verge  of  old  age,  to  find  myself  unexpectedly  sur- 
rounded by  a great  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
my  own  state,  and  to  receive  from  them  indications 
ot  esteem,  regard  and  affection,  which  have  been 
perfectly  overpowering  to  me.  And  1 have  more 
than  once  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acknowl- 
edging a total  want  of  language  with  which  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  by  which  1 have  been  overpowered, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  has  been  a climax  in  that 
slate  of  things.  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  I 
found  myself  in  the  assemblage  of  the  people  of  my 
own  sex  in  this  great  city  of  the  west;  and  then  re- 
ceived from  that  assembled  multitude  a manifestation 
of  regard  which  1 was  utterly  unable  to  answer  as  1 
ouMit  to  have  done.  But  now  when  in  addition  to 
the  multitude  of  my  own  sex,  1 see  are  added  the 
fairer  part  of  creation,  in  the  presence  of  whom 
the  first  idea  which  is  brought  to  my  mind  is,  that  of 
my  mother,  where  shall  I find  language  to  express 
what  1 feel?  And  if  I lose  not  all  sense,  and  motion 
and  animation,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  because 
supernatural  strength  is  given  me  to  bear  what  i see. 


Fellow-citizens  and  ladies — T have  heard  it  said, 
and,  in  the  experience  of  a long  life,  I have  more 
than  once  seen  that  praise  is  too  much  for  frail  hu- 
man nature  to  bear.  And  in  the  course  of  the  last 


MR.  PRESTON  AND  MR.  LEGARE. 


Below  will  be  found  a part  of  Mr.  Preston’s 
eulogy  upon  the  late  Mr.  Legare,  delivered  at 
few  months,  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  ex-  j the  request  and  in  the  pre«ence,  of  the  officers  and 


amining  my  own  heart,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
lias  not  been  mv  own  case,  at  this  time,  I must  say, 
that  if  it  be  so,  I shall  ever  have  to  charge  it,  in  my 
case,  to  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati.  My  appearance  in 
your  presence  was  not  occasioned  by  a voluntary 
movement  on  my  part,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
this  great  and  growing  portion  of  our  country. 

f have  long  desired,  but  in  vain,  to  visit  the  new 
creation,  the  new  world  rising  in  the  west  of  this 


citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  character  of  Mr. 
L.  was  such  as  deserved  eulogy.  He  was  a good 
man,  with  elements  of  greatness.  But  in  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Legare,  we  see 
how  the  south  respects  herself  in  paying  homage  to 
the  character  of  her  sons.  We  know  of  few  in- 
stances in  the  middle  and  northern  slates,  in  which 
a community  has  testified  its  regard  for  one  of  its 
citizens,  in  the  manner  in  which  Charleston  has 


continent,  which  in  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  I done;  and  yet  we  think  that  evidences  of  regard  to 
have  long  flattered  myself,  is  about  to  present  to  the  j the  distinguished  dead  are  true  stimulants  to  the 
contemplation  of  man  a scene  never  before  exhibited  gifted  living.  Men  may  struggle  on  in  the  strength 
upon  this  earthly  globe— a scene  of  a great  multi-  0f  manhood,  buffeting  the  billows  of  opposition,  and 

tude.  which  no  man  can  number,  of  the  human  race,  contending  with  hearts  of  controversy  for  truth 

improved  and  improving  their  condition:  changing,  in  . against  interest:  they  may  sland  up  thus,  and  neither 
some  respect,  the  nature  of  man--elevating  him  above  j need  nor  ask  aid  of  others,  provided  they  know  that 
the  positions  which  he  has  occupied  hitherto  in  the  ' when  the  powers  of  resistance  or  contest  fail,  they 
animal  creal  ion,  and  approaching  him  nearer  to  him  of  j will  be  sustained  by  those  who  have  sympathised 
whom  it  has  been  said  “a  little  lowerthan  the  angels.”  with  them;  and  when  they  fall,  harnessed  or  unhar- 


Of  these  hopes,  which  I have  long  entertained,  this 
present  scene  serves  to  me  as  a mighty  consumma- 


they 

nessed,  their  fame  will  not  be  left  to  the  harpies  that 
have  opposed  them,  by  the  sycophants  that  have  sus- 


tion.  The  cause  of  Temperance,  for  which  this  as-  ; tained  themselves  upon  their  life  blood.  Charleston 
semblage  has  convened,  was  the  emanation  of  a fe-  [ sets  a noble  example.  She  finds  a reflected  glory  in 
male  mind;  and  in  the  cause  of  temperance  the  la- : her  children.  They  may  differ  on  questions  of  na- 
dies  of  Cincinnati  have  already  contributed,  perhaps  | lional  policy,  but  the  very  fervor  of  their  temper 
more  than  their  proportion  of  the  whole  race  of  man-  j in  the  contest  begets  a warmth  that  belongs  to  the 
kind.  This  scene  is  exhibited  :n  that  sacred  cause;  credit  of  their  father  land;  and  the  light  which  they 
and  when  I consider  what  will  be  the  consequence  exhibit  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  made  to  reflect 
of  the  temperance  reform  which  is  now  pervading  ! glory  upon  the  state  that  ga’ve  them  birth.  And  the 
the  civilized  globe,  and  of  which  this  scene  is  one  Cornelia,  that  finds  her  jewels  in  her  living  children, 
of  the  manifestations,  I cannot  but  hope,  that  it  is  honors  them  dead,  without  inquiring  whether  it  be 
one  of  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  man  towards  per-  .Tiberius  or  Caius.  [ L7.  S.  Gaz. 

feelion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained  upon  this  planet.  I 

Temperance — the  reform  of  tempeVance,  so  far  as  EiTRACT  FR0M  MR-  PREST0N  5 eulogy  on  the  late 
it  relates  only  to  individual  temperance,  is  the  disuse  I * * HUG  * s'  LE<j,ARE"  # ^ 

ofspirituous  and  intoxicating  liquor- supposed  that  to  i ...  , . . , „ , 

he  once  accomplished  and  man  will  no  longer  be  the'1"  h's  v^,n,s  *ere  the(  currents  of  the 

same  animal  How  many  virtues  are  indissolubly  Hugenot  and  the  Covenanter;  his  father  having  de- 
J scended  from  the  former,  and  his  mother,  from  the 

Swintons  of  Scotland.  Upon  a widowed  mother,  fell 
the  care  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Success,  which 
is  so  often  granted  to  the  prayers  or  attained  bv  the 
instincts  of  maternal  love,  awaited  her;  for  all  her 
cares  and  watchings  she  had  an  overpayment  of  de- 
light, both  in  the  honor  and  fame  she  was  spared  to 
see  gathered  around  her  only  son,  and  in  that  fuller 
and  sweeter  compensation  of  his  filial  piety  and  ten- 
derness. 


connected  with  it?  What  an  influence  it  must  have 
upon  the  education  of  the  rising  race!  How  many 
of  the  crimes  which  have  disgraced  human  nature 
will  be  extinguished  from  the  course  of  man  on 
earth!  llow  many  virtues  will  he  added  and  inspiri- 
ted! It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  extent  to 
which  this  reform  will  lead;  — and  when  the  temper- 
ance reform  shall  be  completed,  then  may  we  not 
hope  that  othey  reforms  will  be  its  successors,  till 

there  shall  be  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  nothing  , . r ■ . ,,  , . » , 

, . . - , , q I “A  few  vears  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  a speech, 

but  moral  virtue,  nor  on  earth  any  evils  but  physical  , , V . , E ’ 

• |s  J J , he  said  to  a mend  who  was  congratulating  him, 

, ,,  ,■  „ ' ,l-  u r „ . while  the  assembly  resounded  with  applause,  “It 

Ladies,  the  emotions  which  I (eel  at  this  moment  ,.r  J ,,  ,,  , ’ , 

, r i , j,  ...  will  gratuy  my  mother.”  His  was  the  tender  of- 

=>re  too  powerful  to  permit  me  to  add  any  thing  ° J J 


To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  nee. 


- fiCG 

more,  except  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  . ’ 

kindness  which  I have  received  at  your  nands;  and)  , , ,,  . 

to  say,  if  there  be  on  earth  a more  blessed  condi-  anb  1°  smooth  the  death-bed  of  ms  mother,  who  died 
■lion  than  any  other,  of  which  human  nature  is  ca-  UP°'>  h,s  bosom>  111  h!s  house  in  Washington.” 

I pray  God  to  shower  it  down  lT*,0,0  ■*  . D .*  Tr-  i , , 

‘‘In  1818,  he  went  to  Paris.  His  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  the  extent  of  his  previous  ac- 


pable  of  enjoying 
upon  you! 

The  y AREty ell.  Unremitted  and  enthusiastic  as  1 1 . - -Ll-  . 

were  the  attentions. shown  to  Mr.  Adams  during  his  flulr(;rnent  enabled  him  to  profit  of  the  facilities  of 
late  sojourn  of  five  or  six  days  in  the  city  of  Oincin-  *bat  capitol,  and  to  realize  the  ad\ antages  of  travel, 
nati,  ils  citizens,  when  he  departed  thence  last  Mon-  i vv hile  his  established  purposes  and  habits  of  intel- 
dav,  still  appeared  to  be  anxious  as  ever  to  evince  ; ^cl-ua'  improvement,  placed  him  beyond  the  seduc- 
the  high  degree  of  respect  and  attachment  which  i *'ve  alJureinerds  that  luxunous  city,  in  which 
they  entertained  towards  him.  He  was  waited  upon  i JounS  foreigners  so  often 


at  his  lodging!  by  the  astronomical  society,  who  es- 
corted him  to  the  steamer  on  which  he  was  to  em- 
bark. On  reaching  her,  the  wharves  and  decks  of 
vessels  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  the 


Their  friend  and  native  home  fmyjet, 

To  roll  wilh  pleasure  in  sensual  style. 

The  precision  and  elegance  with  which,  even  then, 
he  spoke  the  language,  was  the  subject  of  frequent 


adjacent  houses,  were  found  to  be  literally  thronged  i remark  and  compliment.  A very  accomplished  wo- 
with  people,  eager  to  get  a last  look  at  their  venera-  man  said  to  him — he  was  only  too  Attic  to  be  an 
ble  guest  and  hear  from  him  a parting  benediction.  Athenian. 

And  this  he  gave  them  by  appearing  on  the  guard  j “The  most  attractive  objects  to  him,  were  the 
of  the  steamer  and  pronouncing  the  following  words:  ! Galleries  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Theatres.  The  for- 
I have  not  the  power  to  sppak  so  as  to  be  heard  : mer,  somewhal  shorn  of  their  beams,  in  1818  were 


by  the  multitude  1 now  see,  but  I must  ask  that  those 
who  hear  me  shall  report  to  the  others  what  I say. 

“Last  Wednesday,  the  day  1 entered  Cincinnati, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  this,  the 
day  of  my  departure  from  among  you,  is  one  of  the 
saddest. 

“Language  fails  me  to  express  what  I feel  at  the 
kindness  1 have  received,  ami  now  that  1 am  about 
to  part  from  you,  perhaps  forever,  this  continued 
manifestation  of  that  kindness  overwhelms  me. 

“T  can  only  offer  you  my  best,  warmest  thanks,  and 
pray  for  you  and  your  prosperity,  as  I do,  the  bles- 
sing of  God.  Farewell.” 

The  Gazette  describes  the  seen.?  as  exceedingly 
solemn.  There  was  a deep  stillness  while  Mr.  Adams 
spoke;  every  one  seemed  as  if  it  were  good  to  receive 
the  blessing;  and,  as  the  steamer  moved  oil'  from  the 
landing,  the  voice  of  the  multitude  gave  ils  parting 
cheer  amidst  the  reverberating  tones  of  tfte  deep- 
mouthed  cannon. 


i yet  glorious  with  the  rich,  though  diminished  spoils 
of  Italy  and  Holland.  His  cultivated  imagination 
found  the  counterpart  of  its  images  on  the  canvass 
or  in  the  marble;  and  while  they  filled  him  with  de- 
light, furnished  him  with  more  exalted,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  definite  conceptions  of  grace,  beau- 
ty, and  sublimity.  The  theatres  were  then  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  Mr.  Legare,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  Drama  as  a litera- 
ture, studied,  and  enjoyed  its  representations  on  the 
stage  with  intense  delight.  Talma  and  Duchenoise 
had  brought  tragic  acting  to  perfection,  and  Mars 
was  inimitable  in  polite  comedy.  To  Mr.  Legare, 
their  representations  were  not  only  amusement,  but 
a study.  The  theatre  was  to  him,  what  it  was  when 
Bolingbroke  applauded  a play  of  Addison;  or  John- 
son, the  acting  of  Garrick.  It  was,  however,  illus- 
trative of  a trait  in  his  character,  that  he  frequently 
sought  and  enjoyed  the  rich  farce  of  Potier  or  the 
B3ivet«  and  idiomatic  finesse  of  the  Vaudeville — for 
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although  his  genera!  demeanor  was  grave,  and  some- 
times even  austere,  vet  there  was  a perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  which  not  (infrequently  manifested 
itself  in  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friends.  At 
such  moments,  his  joyousness,  his  entire  abandon, 
and  a rich  play  of  riotous  imagination  over  the  vast 
field  of  his  varied  associations,  afforded  an  amusingand 
not  unpleasing  contrast  with  his  habitual  reserve.” 

****** 

“At  the  expiration  of  a few  years,  during  which 
period  the  heats  and  animosities  of  party  dissensions 
had  subsided,  he  returned  to  this  city,  and  resumed 
his  former  employment  of  pleading.  But  the  par- 
tiality of  the  city  interrupted  these  avocations — now 
his  leading  purpose  in  life — by  electing  him  to  con- 
gress in  1836.  The  brilliancy  of  his  short  career  in 
that  body  gave  him  a national  reputation  for  those 
more  elevated  qualities  which  obtain  the  general.ad- 
miration,  neither  enhanced  nor  diminished  by  party 
prejudice.  By  the  universal  admission  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  proved  himself  a scholar,  an 
orator,  a patriot,  and  a statesman.  By  a general 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  under  which  he  had  held  office,  he  went 
into  congress  a supporter  of  it.  When  it  proposed 
a scheme  of  financial  policy  which  lie  could  not  ap- 
prove, he  firmly  and  with  great  ability  took  ground 
against  it,  and  surrendered  his  personal  and  political 
sympathies,  and  what  he  valued  still  more,  the  favor 
of  his  constituents,  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 

“He  returned  to  the  bar  with  an  earnestness  of 
purpose,  enhanced  by  his  short  congressional  career, 
and  he  came  to  it  with  surpassing  brilliancy  and 
power.  Animated  by  a competition  which  tasked 
all  his  resources,  lie  displayed  so  much  learning,  abi- 
lity, and  eloquence,  that  the  courts  in  which  he  ap- 
peared expanded  into  a forum,  ami  became  objects 
of  public  attraction,  to  which  multitudes  flocked  as 
to  a theatre,  and  from  which  opinions,  principles  and 
emotions  were  propagated  through  the  community. 
Cases  of  great  magnitude  arose,  the  quo  warranto 
against  the  banks,  involving  the  discussion  of  diffi- 
cult and  abtruse  questions  of  constitutional  law, 
chartered  rights,  and  legislative  power.  Another 
case  occurred,  important  as  regarded  the  amount  of 
property  involved— obscure  in  facts — difficult  in  its 
principles — and  having  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  and  pathetic  incidents.  These  were 
themes  for  the  whole  scope-  of  forensic  ability,  the 
most  subtle  analysis  of  principles  and  precedents, 
the  broadest  application  of  minute  facts  and  the 
sublimest  flight  of  the  picturesque  and  the  passionate. 
Mr.  Legare  shewed  himself  master  of  the  entire 
scale  of  the  profession,  rising  with  grace  and  ease 
through  all  its  gradations,  from  the  keenest  logic  to 
the  most  magnificent  and  gorgeous  displays  of  elo- 
quence. 

“In  the  vulgar  estimation,  the  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Legare’s  oratory,  and  the  extent  of  his  literary  at- 
tainments, were  inconsistent  with  qualities  which 
make  a successful  lawyer.  Envy  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge excellence  in  many  departments  at  once. 
Mediocrity  is  incredulous  of  the  power  of  genius. — 
The  duil  and  mechanical,  who  drive  the  trade  of 
law  for  a livelihood,  find  consolation  in  believing  that 
eloquence  and  literature  are  incapable  of  their  dry 
routine, 

And  shook  their  heads  at  .Murray  fur  a wit. 

The  prejudice  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Cice- 
ro to  the  present,  and  will  show  itself  whenever  a 
Mansfield  or  an  Erskine,  a Pinckney  or  a Legare,  is 
present  to  provoke  it.  It  is,  as  Judge  Story  says, 
“an  unworthy  prejudice,”  for,  as  law  is  man’s  rule 
of  conduct  in  all  his  relations,  from  dust  to  deity, 
whatever  concerns  the  human  heart,  or  the  human  in- 
tellect, is  nol  altogether  loreign  to  it;  and,  although 
the  juridical  application  oi  the  law  slops  short  and 
falls  below  some  of  its  higher  obligations,  yet  the 
most  elevated  of  them  press  down  upon  and  influ- 
ence, and  control  the  adjudications  of  the  court, 
which,  on  the  minutest  matter,  have  an  upward  re- 
ference, upw  ard  and  upward,  even  into  the  bosom  of 
God.  The  wider  the  field  of  knowledge,  the  more 
extended  the  choice  of  analogies;  the  intensity  of  the 
focus  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rays.  Even 
that  kind  uf  learning  which  cultivates  most  the  im- 
agination, is  always  occupied  with  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  men.  Pure  literature — distinguished  not 
only  from  science,  but  from  philosophy — as  it  deals 
with  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  is  excellent  in  proportion,  as  it  deals  most  inti- 
mately and  justly  with  them,  is  full  of  the  daily  bu- 
siness of  man.  But  not  only  is  all  learning  fit  and 
proper  for  the  lawyer,  but  also  a vigorous  arid  active 
imagination.  The  eagle’s  beak  and  talons  may  be 
keen  and  strong  enough  to  tear  ils  prey,  but  it  is  the 
plumage  of  his  wing  that  bears  hi  u on  high,  to  dis- 
cover the  quarry,  and  brings  linn  upon  it  with  irre- 
sistible force. 


“Even  if  the  ardent  mind  of  a laborious  student 
should,  by  possibility,  carry  him  for  a moment  into 
regions  bevond  his  sphere,  “the  time  is  blessedly  lost 
wherein  such  preparation  is  made,”  by  the  exercise 
and  discipline  which  it  involves.  It  is  true,  undoubt- 
edly, that  there  may  be  an  injudicious  application  of 
extensive  learning,  or  a meretricious  display  of  (an- 
cy;  but  a just  judgment  and  ignorance  are  not  neces- 
sarily combined,  nor  correct  taste  found  only  where 
there  is  a want  of  imagination.  Where  there  is  a 
fixed  purpose  of  life,  as  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Legare, 
in  regard  to  his  profession,  all  studies  and  acquisi- 
tions become  subsidiary  to  it.  All  sources  of  learn- 
ing, however  remote,  pour  their  tribute  into  the  main 
stream,  though  it  may  be  through  strange  and  devi- 
ous channels. 

“The  effects  of  this  prejudice  upon  Mr.  Legare’s 
forensic  reputation,  we  re  noticed  by  M r.  Justice  Story, 
in  that  beautiful  tribute  of  praise  and  sorrow,  which 
he  poured  forth  while  the  bells  were  yet  lolling  for 
his  funeral.  As  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wrongs  of  genius  and  learning  than 
that  great  jurist,  so  none  could  repel  them  with  high- 
er authority,  or  could  have  praised  Legare  that  he 
would  more  have  desired  for  his  eulogist. 

****** 

“His  style  is  copious  and  elaborate;  his  sentences 
in  general  stately  and  measured,  and  constructed 
with  a view  to  harmony.  It  was,  perhaps,  original- 
ly formed  on  that  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  wri- 
ters of  his  school,  who  followed  him  in  the  Edin- 
burg Review.  This  is  most  apparent  in  his  earlier 
productions.  There  was  as  he  wrote  more,  a gra- 
dual approximation  to  a simpler  elegance  the  result 
of  a greater  art.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
carefully  regulated,  and  if  wild  flowers  did  notspring 
up  in  its  progress,  gems  and  precious  stones  set  in 
order,  blazed  around  in  magnificent  mosaic. 

“The  glory  of  eloquence  was,  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition.  Our  po- 
pular institutions  demand  a talent  for  speaking  and 
create  a taste  for  it.  Liberty  and  eloquence  are 
united  in  all  ages.  Where  the  sovereign  pi.  wer  is 
found  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  public  heart,  elo- 
quence is  the  obvious  approach  to  it.  Fower  and 
honor,  and  all  that  can  attract  ardent  and  aspiring 
natures,  attend  to  it.  The  noblest  instinct  is  to  pro- 
pagate the  spirit,  “to  make  our  mind  the  mind  of 
other  men,”  and  wield  the  sceptre  in  the  realms  of 
passion.  Smitten  with  the  love,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  culture  of  eloquence  from  his  boyhood.  He 
was  naturally  endowed  with  an  active  imagination, 
warm  sensibilities,  avigoous  mind,  and  an  easy  flow 
of  speech.  To  these  lie  added,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
th  A labor  could  accompii-di;  nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  the  minuter  accomplishments  of  the  voice  and 
gesture,  which  contribute  in  their  degree,  to  success- 
ful speaking,  and,  by  the  authority  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious examples,  are  shewn  to  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  his  gesture  it  was  a great  triumph  of  art 
and  perseverarue  to  overcome  defects  in  which  he 
eminently  succeeded.  To  improve  his  voice,  it  was 
his  practice  for  many  years  to  task  it  with  long  and 
varied  declamation,  trying  it  upon  his  ear  with  fre- 
quent repetition,  to  attain  the  exa.  t intonation,  for 
he  propei ly  conceived  that  there  is  “full  many  a 
tone”  of  thought  and  feeling  beyond  the  reach  of 
words  or  action,  which  are  vibrated  to  the  heart  by 
the  voice  only.  Besides  these  exercises,  he  subject- 
ed it  to  the  more  invigorating  discipline  of  speaking 
in  the  open  harbor,  to  a remote  part  of  which  he 
was  occasionally  rowed  by  his  servants,  w here  he 
declaimed  upon  the  vacant  air  and  sea,  passages  from 
the  ancients  or  moderns,  and  sometimes  whole  speech- 
es of  Cicero.  The  result  was  that  he  brought  his 
voice  to  great  perfection,  especially  in  its  loftier 
tones,  to  which,  when  it  was  tasked  to  the  utmost, 
may  be  applied  the  words  of  Qu inti  1 1 ian , qaicquid 
immensum  infinitumque. 

“The  general  characteristics  of  his  style  of  speak- 
ing were  similar  lo  those  of  his  writing,  developed, 
ol  course,  with  greater  elevation  and  mtenseness  in 
speaking,  which  admits  of  a wider  range  and  bolder 
contrast,  from  the  highest  ascent  into  the  regions  ol 
passion,  to  the  most  familiar  and  colloquial  narrative. 
His  method  of  constructing  a speech  was  most  sys- 
tematic and  exact — the  argument  always  forcibly 
conceived  and  skilfully  concentrated,  the  occasional 
remarks  acute  and  pregnant — and  the  learning  and 
thought  on  the  immediate  subject  or  collateral  lo  it, 
most  rich  and  abundant.  The  affluence  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  quickness  of  his  sensibility,  gave  him 
a tendency  to  amplitude  and  vehemence,  which  ex- 
posed his  oratory  to  the  charge  of  declamation,  as 
iiis  literary  accomplishments  had  created  a suspi- 
cion of  his  law  knowledge — the  same  error  arising 
from  the  same  sources.  In  the  art  of  speaking,  as  in 
all  other  arts,  a just  combination  of  those  q ra 1 1 ties 
necessary  to  the  end  proposed,  is  the  true  rule  of 
taste.  Excess  is  always  wrong.  Too  much  orna- 


ment is  an  evil — too  little,  also.  The  one  may  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  argument,  or  divert  atten- 
tion from  it,  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter— the  other  may  exhaust  attention  or  weary  by 
monotony.  Elegance  is  in  a just  medium.  The  sa- 
fer side  to  err  on,  is  that  of  ahundance — as  profusion 
is  better  than  poverty,  as  it  is  better  lo  he  de- 
tained by  the  beutics  of  a landscape  than  by  the 
weariness  of  a desert.  It  is  commonly,  but  mis- 
takenly, supposed  that  the  enforcing  of  truth  is 
most  successfully  effected,  by  a cold  and  formal 
logic;  but  the  subtleties  of  dialectics  and  the  forms  of 
logic  may  play  as  fantastic  tricks  with  truth,  as  the 
most  potent  magic  of  fancy.  The  attempt  to  apply 
mathematical  precision  to  moral  truth,  is  always  a 
failure,  and  a dangerous  one.  If  man,  and  especial- 
ly masses  of  men,  were  purely  intellectual,  then  cold 
reason  would  alone  be  influential  to  convince — but 
our  nature  is  most  complex,  and  many  of  the  great 
truths  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know  are  taught 
us  by  our  instincts,  our  sentiments,  our  impulses,  and 
onr  passions.  Even  in  regard  to  the  highest  and  holi- 
est of  all  truth,  to  know  which  concerns  us  here  and 
hereafter,  we  are  not  permitted  to  approach  its  in- 
vestigation in  the  confidence  of  proud  and  erring 
reason,  hut  are  taught  to  become  as  little  children, 
before  we  are  worlhy  to  receive  if.  It  is  to  this 
complex  nature  that  the  speaker  addresses  himself, 
and  the  degree  of  power  with  which  all  the  elements 
are  evoked,  isthe  criterion  oflhe  orator.  His  business, 
to  he  sure,  is  to  convince,  but  more  (o  persuade;  and 
most  of  all,  to  inspire  with  noble  and  generous  pas- 
sions. 

“If  is  the  cant  of  criticism,  in  all  ages,  to  make  a 
distinction  between  logic  and  eloquence,  and  to  stig- 
matise the  latter  as  declamation.  Logic  ascertains 
the  weight  of  an  argument,  eloquence  gives  it  mo- 
mentum. The  difference  is  that,  between  the  vis  in- 
ertia; of  a mass  of  metal,  and  tiie  same  hail  hurried 
from  the  cannon’s  month.  Eloquence  is  an  argument 
alive  and  in  motion,  the  same  bone  and  muscle,  but 
with  force  super-added.” 

* ' * * * * * 

“When,  in  1828,  Mr.  Legare  depicted  the  possible 
consequences  of  a collision  of  the  state  with  the  fe- 
deral government,  in  a few  glowing-  sentences — 
brother  struggling  with  brother,  parent  with  child, 
and  the  face  of  the  land  wrapt  in  conflagration  and 
streaming  with  blood — while  the  slave,  amidst  the 
awful  confusion,  clanking  his  manacles,  leaps  up  to 
join  the  dreadful  revelry — was  there  less  power  in 
the  argument  lo  arrest  the  progress  of  nullification, 
than  if  it  bad  been  presented  with  cold  continuity 
and  precision?  When  too,  in  the  case  of  Pell  and 
Ball,  before  the  chancellor,  his  vehement  arid  pic- 
turesque eloquence  delighted  and  captivated  the 
crowd — did  it  fail  ol  ils  influence  upon  the  sober 
mind  of  the  judge?” 

****** 

“Let  us  turn  for  a moment,  to  contemplate  his 
private  and  personal  traits.  His  domestic  relations 
were  of  the  teriderest  and  most  enduring  kind.  LTpon 
the  death  of  his  mother,  his  affections  were  concen- 
trated upon  an  only  sister.  His  dying  moments  were 
divided  between  her  and  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, so  that  fie  died  amidst  his  duties  and  affections. 

“His  friendships  were  strong  and  enduring.  He 
died  al  the  house  of  an  old  university  friend.  These 
funeral  honors  were  moved  by  one  who  laid  out  the 
studies  of  his  childhood — and  this  tribute  is  from  a 
heart  that  was  first  warmed  towards  him  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

“His  conversation  was  very  elegant.  It  was  that 
of  a scholar  and  a man  of  the  world,  and  this  did 
not  so  much  strike  at  the  moment  as  upon  subsequent 
reflection.  Whatever  was  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, he  dropt  something  rernemberable.  He  stu- 
diously avoided  colloquial  controversy  or  dissertation. 

“He  exhibited  knowledge  without  ostentation,  an  l 
learning  without  pedantry.  Iri  general  sociely  tie 
talked  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  its  intercourse; 
but  amongst  friends,  or  occasionally  upon  collision, 
his  conversation  overflowed,  whether  in  a grave  or 
a gay  mood,  and  poured  itself  all  abroad  with  delight- 
ful profusion. 

“Though  his  bosom  was  inspired  with- a real  love 
of  country,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  patriotism,  yet 
it  was  warmed  with  a more  genial  glow  for  tiis  own 
state,  and  he  cherished  a romantic  passion  for  his 
native  city  of  Charleston.  It  was  to  him  a dear  and 
tieloved  impersonation  of  which  he  never  spoke  hut 
with  a sort  of  filial  devotion.  All  its  inanimate  ob- 
jects had  a living  interest  to  him.  He  felt  its  rebukes 
as  those  of  a parent,  and  cherished  its  manifold  kind- 
nesses with  the  most  grateful  affection.  Nothing 
could  more  have  soothed  his  dying  moments  than  to 
know  that  you  would  have  honored  his  memory  with 
this  public  mourning,  while  you  proudly  present  it 
to  the  country  as  -something  it  will  not  willingly  Jet 
die.’  ” 
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P I’-i.vtss  review  When  -he  Caledonia  Hi  Liverpool, 
tl  ■ 4 li  me!.,  bn.-incss  continued  ill  u healthy  stale;  mo- 
ney as  plenty  a's  heremfore,  and  the  operatives  were  more 
generally  employed.  ‘'At  no  period,’’  they  say,  “within 
t.  >e  present  century,  has  the  commerce  of  this  country 
been  in  a more  wholesome  slate  than  at  the  present 
time— manufacturers  generally  being  fully  employed, 
both  for  the  borne  trade  as  well  as  for  export,  without 
producing  a surplus  of  stock.”  On  tile  arrival  of  the 
Great  Western,  the  fever  for  speculation  in  cotton  sub- 
sided, and  prices  declined  )d  per  lb. — but  the  regular 
demand  for  l he  trade  remained  firm.  The  general  im- 
pression is  staled  to  have  been,  that  it  would  go  lower, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  condition  of  this  yeai’s  crop,  and  were  now  per- 
suaded that  the  late  rise  in  price  was  not  authorized  by 
the  real  condition  of  affairs.  On  this  subject  they  will 
bo  better  informed  by  this  time,  arid  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ar  iole  will  again  rally.  Sales  from  the  28th  Oc- 
tober to  rh«  3 : 1 November,  inclusive:  410  Sea  Island  11§ 
a IS  i;  2 490  B nved  4Ia|d;  8.4 U»  Orleans  4 i5f;  2 9 .SO 
Mobile  4 1 .51;  150  P.  rmimbuco  6J  .62;  40  Bahia  8|;  340 
M ira ahum  5 16);  400  Egyptian  6 .6;  80  VVest  endian  5g 
a4J;  720  Surat  32n4g.  Total  16,120. 

Money.  The  official  quarterly  statement  ending  the 
14th  Oaiuber,  shows  t he  amount  of  promissory  notes  is- 
sued, payable  on  demand  to  hearer, — to  be 

By  the  bank  of  England,  -£19  024,000 

Private  banks,  4,721,103 

Joint  stock  banks,  3. 130. 002 

Scotland — Chartered,  private,  and  joint  ) 
stuck  batiks,  $ 

Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland, 

Private  and  joint  slock  banks, 


2,762,353 

3.232,575 

2,057,845 


Total,  £34,928,884 

Bullion  in  the  bank  of  England  -£12,OS6  0l)0. 

American  beef  was  a shade  lower  since  the  1 8i h tilt. — 
but  1 ref  It  beef  would  command  a ready  market.  No 
American  pork  now  in  market — some  nice  dry  canvass- 
ed hams  arrived  and  commanded  a ready  sale. 

Cheese.  2,500  boxes  were  offered  at  auction  on  the  27th, 
and  most  of  it  sold — for  line  and  well  selected  there  was 
a hi  Lit  competition.  Heavy  arrivals  have  increased  the 
qumhy  since.  The  Cambridge  brought  8000  packages. 
Another  sale  was  to  take  place  on  the  lOili.  This  ar- 
ticle promises  to  he  quin-  an  object  for  the  Americans. 

Lard  maintains  former  prices. 

Wheat  and  Flour  was  rather  declining  in  price  in  the 
English  mnikt  ton  the  4th  i list. — sales  dull. 

The  tnte.hgence  by  the  last  arrival  from  Europe  has 
not  alffc.ed  our  markets  in  any  article  that  we  can  per 
cetve. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a real  old  fashion- 
ed Indian  summer , — mild,  delightful  weather.  The  ca- 
nals of  New  York,  which  hesitated  ten  days  ago,  are 
again  in' lull  operation.  The  trade  of  the  lower  lakes  to 
Buffalo  continued  open  to  the  21st  inst.,  our  last  dates 
from  thence ; — beyond  Detroit,  navigation  w hich  it  was 
thought  hail  ceased  for  the  season,  is  again  resumed. — 
They  bad  had  rains  every  day  since  the  1st  October,  anc 
me  roads  were  dreadful. 


Cotton-  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  14th,  shows 
a stock  of  103,592  ha.es,  and  adds,  ‘ Owing  to  the  Con- 
tinued absence,  ol  the  advices,  the  nuuket  during  the 
past  lew  dots  has  remained  in  a state  of  almost  com- 
plete inactivity,  presenting  the  singular  anomaly  ut  a 
stock  on  sale  equal  to  fully  69,000  bales,  with  transac- 
tions w inch  m their  limited  nature,  would  scarcely  con 
fer  credit  on  a midsummer's  day.  During  any  loriner 
sea-on  within  our  recollection,  the  market  would  have 
staggered  under  such  a load,  hut  so  differently  and  legi- 
timately is  business  now  conducted,  mat  factors  hare 
been  enabled  to  sustain  the  lull  weight,  and  have  uis- 
plaved  iqi.aliy  as  imicti  hi  unices  in  their  demand,  as  it 
bcuicely  any  cotton  had  been  left  on  sale.” 

Cotton  ceor.  Speculations  ought  to  give  place  tu 
something  .'ike  certainty  soun  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crop. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  inducements  to  misrepresent', 
that  publications  should  be  received  with  caution.  A 
correspondent  of  t lie  New  York  Express  writes  from 
Mobile  Nov.  2d:  “The  crop  ot  c lion  is  lamentably 
giiort  in  tins  region.  Many  ot  the  planters  will  make  less 
man  I and  very  few  over  \ of  me  product  of  the  last 
year. 

Most  of  the  estimates  we  have  yet  seen,  consider  the 
crop  at  from  1 8Uu,UOU  io2,12U,Ut)U  bales. 

Wheat  and  Flour.  Converting  the  wheat  into  flour, 
there  liuve  been  received  at  ’f  loe  WateMiruugli  the 
New  Yolk  canals  2 038,267  barrels  from  opening  navi- 
gation in  the  spring  iu  the  16,h  insiaut.  During  the  week 
ending  the  11th  105  U46  barrels  Hour  and  55,056  bushels 
wlniumiri tved  at  Tide  Water. 

\V  m at  at  Buffalo,  75;  Hour  $3,63.  Prices  remain  at 
our  last  quotations  in  me  seaports. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  comprise 
15,30'J  tibis.  and  713  halt  blits. 

Exchanges.  N Y.-rkori  London  108al08i;  on  Paiis 
6,3o;  Amsterdam  39-;  Bionieii  77;  Hamburg  56 

A correspondent  u rites  to  us  from,  Louisville,  Kv, — 
‘"Tins  cny  is  improving  very  last  now, — manufactures 
going  ahead.  There  is  quiie  an  excitement, — business 
levivnig,  goods  selling  very  low,— die  river  rising  very 
fast, — the  weather  mild, — the  markets  full, —money  get- 
ting more  plentiful, — our  people  quite  industrious, — ihe 
city  healmy,— the  courts  have  little  to  do.’’ 


Specie  continues  to  wend  its  way  from  almost  every 
d rection  towards  the  southwest.  It  is  accumulating  at 
New  Orleans  by  pm  a- down  the  Mi-sissippi,  as  well 
is  from  abroad;  $280, Out)  reached  there  on  the  lltli 
and  12  h inst.  Mobile  is  al-o  a favored  point.  The 
bank  of  Mobile  alone,  says  the  Mobile  Advertiser,  has 
received  within  a few  days  $220,000,  besides  considera- 
ble sums  to  individuals. 

Stocks  continue  gradually  to  improve  LI.  S.  6’s  at 
N York  ll8|;5’s  of  1850,  105);  New  York  7’s  109g; 
Ohio  7’s  105);  Illinois  6’s  39);  do.  special  4 1 g;  Indiana 
40u4l;  Kentucky  6' s 104 j;  Pennsylvania  5’s7i;  Tennes- 
see 6’s  1024.'  ' 

Pork  trade  at  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  furnishes  a statement  of  (Iris  improving 
branch  of  trade,  of  which  Cincinnati  may  he  con- 
sidered the  centre,  from  which  we  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Last  Season  there  were  driven  to  and  packed  at 
Cincinnati  208  000  hogs. 

Taken  there  in  wagons  20,000 

To  Covington  (immediately  opposite) 

about  12,000 

T'otal  240,000 

Of  these  about  70.000  were  rendered  into  lard, 

c-hiefly  for  the  French  market,  to  which  (chiefly  to 
Marseilles)  about  six  and  a half  millions  of  pounds 
of  lard  were  sent — value,  about  $300,000.  “The  re- 
sult of  these  shipments,”  says  the  Chronicle,  “was 
not  on  the  whole,  as  favorable  as  was  anticipated.  A j 
part  of  the  investment  was  a losing  business,  and  on  1 
a part  the  dealers  did  little  belter  than  hold  theirown; 
we  are  not  informed  whether  there  will  he  a demand 
for  France  this  season  or  not.  The  price  of  barrel  ; 
pork  rose  till  near  mid-summer,  and  the  packers  here 
consequently  in  the  aggregate  did  moderately  well. 
The  transactions  with  England  were  not  large;  but 
we  believe  offer,  for  the  better  and  nicer  parts  of  the 
hog,  some  encouragement.” 

The  price  of  hogs  quoted  in  the  Chronicle,  at  the  first 
purchases  of  last  season,  was  $2  12).  It  soon  fell  how- 
ever, and  a great  uitmlier  of  lings  were  sold  at  prices! 
ranging  from  $1,50  in  2,00.  Ii  again  rose  and  some  lots  1 
were  sold  at  from  ®2  25  to  2.50  We  think  the  aggregate  1 
average  nf  the  season  was  about  $1,90. 

'Phe  Chronicle  furnishes  a list  of  the  mercantile  houses 
which  are  engaged  in  the  pork  business  this  season,  viz: 
Pugh  & Alvnrd.  R W.  Lee,  VV.  Neff,  N \V.  Thomas, 
Childs  & Co.,  y.  B Findlay,  rfiagg  & Shays,  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Reynolds  & Irwin,  H.  L.  Reeder,  E.  J Miller, 
Evans,  F.ulass  & Co.,  D.ivis  & Brother,  S.  Davis,  j r. , 
Lewis,  Spinning.  Schoolty  &.  Son,  M.  M.  R.  Todd,  W. 
Thmitas,  S.  B Hunt,  Powers,  Phipps,  J.  Lawrence,  S. 
H & .1  Goodin,  Ljiington,  B.  G.  Mucin  II,  Iglehart,  Tay- 
lor, Hcmtnings,  C.  Davis,  Carpenter,  S.  R.  Baldridge, 
Van  Brunt. 

Some  half  dozen  of  the  above  houses  are  new:  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  are  old  experienced  pack- 
ets, nf  skill  in  their  business,  and  established  fairness  in 
tin  ir  dealings.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  can  com- 
mand large  capitals  ” 

The  opening  prices  this  season  just  commenced  at 
Chilbco.he  and  Cincinnati  52.50,  which  subsided  to 
82,37),  the  present  rate.  It  is  thought  prices  will  fall 
lower.  At  Alton,  III.,  contracts  were  made  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2,00. 

The  Chronicle  gives  ns  no  new  feature  in  the  estimate 
of  supply  arid  dcmuml,  which  we  should  judge  from  his 
sta  emeiits  might  lairly  be  judged  nf  by  those  ot  the  last 
season.  'Pile  ctiniracis  for  tl ie  navy  require  about  8000 
bain  Is  navy  pork, — the  commercial  and  naval  marine  ol 
the  U.  States  requires  about  100,000  bbls. 

American  boarr  of  foreign  missions.  The  annual  ! 
rep'.ri  shows  ilmt  there  liave  been  employed  during  the 
last  year,  130 pieaclurs,  and  mure  than  200  other  labor- 
ers in  foreign  lanos,  translating  the  Bible  and  oiher 
books  into  thirty  languages,  i hey  have  had  also  30 
presses  in  operation,  printing  50  ,6116,060  or  60, 600,000  of 
pages  a year,  and  over  20,u0u  persons  have  been  gather- 
ed into  churches,  and  3u,000  pupils  into  sciiuuls. 

A Botanist  from  England,  was  in  the  late  company 
of  Sir  Win.  Drummond  Stewart  to  the  mountains.  Itis 
.-aid  that  he  has  made  large  collections  of  flowers, 
plants,  herbs,  &.e.  &c. — many  of  which  are  ol  great  im- 
portance to  the  medical  and  scieinifieal  world,  having 
never  before  been  seen  or  discovered  by  any  other  man, 
of  which  any  account  has  been  given. 

Count  Survilliers,  (Joseph  Bonaparte)  who  has 
been  residing  in  Florence  for  some  lime,  has  been  at- 
tacked w itli  a paruly  tie  stroke,  by  which  his  life  is  endan- 
gered. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  in  N.  York,  144,  of 
wiucli  48  were  under  one  year  of  age. 

At  Philadelphia,  ill,  ol  which  3b  were  under2  years 
of  age,  and  17  died  <>t  consumption.. 

At  Charleston;  S'.  C.  10,  ot  w iden  8 were  colored  per- 
sons. 

Eight  new  Catholic  Brsnors.  Archbishop  Eccles 
ton  has  received  an  official  announcement  ot  the  lullow 
ing  appointments,  as  also  the  confirmation  ol  acts  ol  the 
late  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore. 

For  the  vacant  See  of  Charleston,  Very  Rev.  Igna- 
tius Reynolds,  Vicar  General  of  tl—  diocese  of  Louisville- 


For  the  new  See  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Very  Rev 
William  Tyler.  Vicar  General.of  Boston. 

As  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  Rev.  John 
Fitzpatrick,  pastor  of  S’.  Mary’s  cmirch.  Boston. 

As  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  ol  New  York,  Rev.  John 
McClnskev,  pastor  of  Sr.  Joseph’s  church,  N.  York. 

For  the  new  See  of  Milwaukie,  Very  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hanoi,  Vicar  General  of  Cincinnati. 

For  the  new  See  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Rev.  William 
Quarter,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  church.  New  York 

For  the  new  See  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Rev.  An- 
drew Byrne,  pastor  of  Nativity  church,  N York. 

For  the  Apostolic  Vicariate,  Oregon  Territory,  Rev. 
Mr.  Blanche!,  Indian  missionary. 

Elections.  Maine.  At  the  trial  on  the  13th  instant, 
to  make  choice  of  representatives  to  congress  in  the  four 
districts  which  failed  at  the  regular  election  to  give  a ma- 
jority to  any  one  candidate,  in  the  third  district,  over  all 
others.  Mr.  Severance,  (u  hig),  has,  so  far  a=  returns 
are  received.  3,608,  Wells  (Van  Buren)  2,464,  May, 
(abolition)  543— scattering  10.  Whig  gain  thus  far  905; 
Severance  will  have  a majority  over  all  of  some  600 
votes. 

In  the  fourth  district,  all  the  returns  in  but  five  small 
towns  which  give  about  150  votes  altogether.  So  far  the 
vote  stands  Morse,  (whig)  3 566,  Andrews,  (Loco)  2,741, 
scattering  691.  Whig  gain  since  last  trial  2,313,  Morse 
is  no  doubt  elected. 

The  returns  from  the  5 h and  7th  districts  not  yet  in, 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  result. 

Vermont.  'Pile  second  congressional  district  in  Ver- 
mont failed  to  elect  a representative  to  congress  at  their 
September  election.  On  another  trial  the  13th  instant, 
John  Cai.lamer,  Esq.  (whig)  was  elected  hy  a majority 
of  about  500  voles,  being  a gain  of  over  1C00  votes. 

At  the  election  for  town  officers  at  New  Haven.  Can- 
nectient,  on  the  20th  instant,  the  highest  whig  candidate 
received  994— the  highest  Van  Buren  435— average  whig 
majority  about  500 

Mississippi.  Tlie  returns  so  far  as  received  indicate 
that  Brown,  the  bond-repudiating  candidate  is  elected 
governor.  The  aggregate  votes  so  far  as  ascertained 
are.  Clayton  (whig)  6,940.  Brown  (loco  anti-bond)  6 798; 
Williams  (loco  bond  paying)  369.  'Phe  same  counties  in 
1841  gave  6 893  whig  and  6,593  loco  vote- — whig  gain 
442.  The  loco  majority  in  the  stale  in  1841  was  2,303. 
The  legislature  has  no  doubt  an  anti-bond  majority. — 
The  whigs  offered  no  candidates  for  congress  because 
they  deemed  the  election  by  general  ticket  illegal;  of 
course  locos  are  elecled  but  it  is  thought  that  Gov. Tucker 
is  beaten  by  Volney  E.  Howard,  the  bond-paying  can- 
didate. 

A Flying  Machine,  propelled  hy  steam,  has  re- 
cently been  invented  by  a mechanic  of  Nnretnhurg.  A 
small  model  has  worked  so  well,  that  he  has  been  sup- 
plied with  funds  to  enable  him  to  construct  one  12  feet 
long. 

A Professorship  of  Chinese  has  been  established  at 
Paris,  in  the  school  of  living  Eastern  languages,  and  M. 
Jda^in  as  appointed  to  the  chair. 

Pins.  Foreign  pins  have  been  almost  entirely  exclud- 
ed from  this  country  by  the  American  article. 

A revolutionary  worthy.  Cnpt.  Stephen  Ford, 
died  at  Hampden,  Conn.,  on  the  19th  inst.,  aged  95 
years. 

Seizure.  A vessel  is  seized  at  N.  Orleans  having 
1,000  kegs  of  gun-powder  on  board.  Tlie  city  ordnance 
imposes  a fine  of  $25  on  every  hundred  pounds  so  delect- 
ed. 

Silk  Factories.  There  are  two  silk  factories  in  ope- 
ration in  Richmond.  Indiana,  which  manufacture  the 
best  silk  for  ladies’  dres-ess.  gentlemen’s  vests,  handker- 
chiefs, &c.  Another  fact  in  connexion  with  this  thriv- 
ing town  is  that  it  does  not  contain  any  establishment 
for  the  vending  of  ardent  spirits  by  retail. 

Steamep.s.  The  Britannia  left  Boston  for  Liverpool 
on  tlie  16th,  with  20  passengers,  7,000  letters,  and  a large 
number  nf  newspapers. 

The  Acadia  entered  the  Mersey  on  the  23th  ult.  in  10 
days  and  9 hours  from  Halifax. 

The  Great  Western  reached  Liverpool  the  1st  Nov.,  in 
12  days  17  hours  from  New  York. 

The  mammoth  iron  steamer  Great  Britain  is  to  make 
alternate  trips  with  tlie  Great  Western,  between  Liver- 
pool and  N.  York,  commencing  early  next  year. 

The  Georgia  Penitentiary,  situated  at  Milledgeville, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8th  instant.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  building  saved  w as  that  containing  the  cells, 
in  which  there  were  149  prisoners.  Tlie  loss  is  estimated 
at  from  $20,000  to  $50,0UU. 

The  Mosaic  System  of  Government.  Mr.  Wines 
is  lecturing  in  Philadelphia  on  the  principles  on  which 
Moses,  the  Jewish  law  giver,  founded  his  civil  polity.  He 
maintains  that  his  fundamental  principles  were,  1st.  the 
absolute  political  equally  of  the  whole  body  ot  citizens; 
2.  Agriculture;  3.  The  discouragement  of  a military 
spirit ; 4.  Universal  education;  5.  A firm  union  of  hearts 
and  opinions  among  the  members  of  the  b >dy  politic; 
and  6.  A just  equipoise  between  the  several  departments 
of  government. 

United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sale 
of  the  real  estate  ot  this  insmupon  look  place  at  Phila- 
delphia this  week.  Tne  splendid  banking  house  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Ghesnut  streets  sold  lor  $25,000.  The 
total  amount  of  siles  was  $137,475. 
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CONGRESS.  A large  proportion  of  the  members 
have  arrived  at  Washington,  and  quorums  will  no 
doubt  be  formed  of  both  houses  on  Monday.  We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  Mr.  Pouter,  one  of  the  Louisiana  se- 
nators, is  detained  by  indisposition.  Mr.  Njles,  of  Con- 
necticut «ill  also  be  absent.  The  question  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  members  from  NewHampshire,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  who  have  been  elected 
by  general  ticket  instead  of  by  districts,  as  required  by 
the  law  of  the  last  congress,  will  be  one  of  the  first  to- 
pics before  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  their  certificates  under  the  “broad  seal”  of 
their  respective  states  will  be  recognized,  in  this  case, 
and  that  they  will  take  their  seats  and  the  question  of 
their  eligibility  will  be  referred  to  a committee  on  elec- 
tions and  come  up  for  consideration  after  the  house  is 
regularly  organized,  as  is  usual  in  legislative  bodies, 
though  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  re- 
presentatives a lew  years  since. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW— OUR  REPUBLI- 
CAN SYSTEM. 


Before  another  number  of  the  National  Register  reaches 
its  readers,  the  councils  of  the  nation  will  have  assembled 
to  undertake  the  annual  duties  assigned  to  them,  of  legis- 
lating for  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  guarding  and  pro- 
moting its  interests,  protecting  the  happiness  of  eighteen 
millions  of  people,  aqd  redressing  so  far  as  may  be  in 
their  powers,  the  wrongs  of  those  who  suffer.  They  are 
high  and  most  responsible  duties,  and  should  be  approach- 
ed by  those  entrusted  with  their  performance,  with  duede- 
votion  to  what  is  right  and  just.  Personal  and  party 
considerations  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  our  system, 
but  in  a higher  sense  of  rrmrality  these  should  he  compati- 
ble with  patriotism  and  rectitude.  No  party  ought  loealeu- 
late  upon  success  in  an  enlightened  republic,  that  is  not 
animated  by  elevated  objects  and  controlled  by  virtuous 
means  in  their  attainment.  No  person  should  calculate 
upon  success  amongst  a virtuous  and  enlightened  com- 
munity but  by  devotion  to  the  public  good.  These  at- 
pibutes,  it  is  true  are  universally  recognised  as  essential  to 
success — and  hence  they  are  universally  professed  Every 
statesman  is,  at  least  according  tohisown  profession,  a 
patriot.  Every  party,  according  to  its  advertised  princi- 
ples, is  seeking  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Ttie  task 
assigned  to  the  ptt'pte  of  a republic,  and  one  which,  if 
they  desire  to  preserve  tnetrown  interests  or  their  liber- 
ties for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble  that  they  unceasingly  attend  to,  is,  to  watch  well 
every  agent  they  have  entrusted  with  any  portion  of  their 
inherent  power,  and  to  scrutinize  every  performance  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  detect  any  approach  of 
wrong,  curb  every  encroachment,  strip  off  the  specious 
garb  that  so  often  covers  the  lurking  object  of  selfishness 
and  attempts  to  impose  itself  upon  them,  and  to  stem  the 
tide  or  torrent  that  faction  so  often  succeeds  m contriving 
to  dam  up  tor  its  own  unhallowed  purposes,  ‘‘Unceasing 
vigilance  is  the  price  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom.’’ 

Vnv  . TV  • K,  n.  14, 


The  congress  which  is  now  assembling,  is  cotnpo 
of  an  unusual  proportion  of  new  members.  Of  the  house 
of  representatives  comprising  223  members,  nearly  two 
thirds  take  their  seats  there  for  the  firBt  time.  That 
body  will  therefore  have,  on  this  occasion  less  than  usual 
of  experienced  legislators  to  aid  in  their  deliberations. — 
Titis  will  have  a natural  influence  unfriendly  to  the  con- 
servative cause.  More  than  half  the  duty  ot  an  honest 
American  legislator  is  now  to  prevent  innovations  and 
preserve  consistency  in  the  political  system.  There  is  an 
undue  unwholesome  propensity  to  change — modify, — 
“reform’’  is  the  fashionable  term.  Laws  are  hardly  al- 
lowed time  to  he  known,  much  less  tested  by  experience 
before  they  are  zealously  assailed,  if  not  abrogated,  and 
even  constitutions  are  becoming  the  annual  subjects  of 
political  patchwork,  the  unceasing  objects  of  assault  in 
some  way  or  other.  Every  aspiring  politician  sets  about 
detecting  some  error  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
often  conceits  himself qualified  to  mend  the  “fundamental 
laws”  of  the  country;  at  least  he  flatters  himself  with 
obtaining  eclat  from  those  whose  propensities  would  be 
gratified  by  a change.  No  man  has  been  long  observant 
of  our  legislative  bodies  without  having  had  sufficient 
proof  ot  the  mischievous  tendency  of  this  restless  spirit  of 
innovation  constantly  so  fed,  and  fostered:  and  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  more  considerate,  reflecting,  and 
disinterested  portion  of  the  legislative  body  to  guard 
against  the  dangerous  tendency,  to  hold  on  steadily  to 
the  good  we  have  in  our  system,  and  to  preserve  a whole- 
some share  ot  consistency  in  our  policy;  in  other  words 
to  prevent  too  much  legislation;  for  that  is  really  the 
fault  of  the  present  times.  Well  enough  should  always 
be  let  alone,  especially  in  governments.  There  is  some 
virtue  in  having  stability  in  a government.  It  has  been 
maintained  plausibly  too,  that  a bad  feature  in  the  laws,  if 
not  very  bad,  had  better  be  left  alone,  than  incur  the 
evils  incident  to  perpetual  changes.  Our  laws  are  be- 
coming so  versatile,  that  no  community  can  be  expected 
to  be  acquainted  with  them,  so  voluminous  that  not  one 
tenth  of  them  are  ever  read  even  by  those  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  study  the  laws.  The  enactments  of  each 
single  state  legislature  at  each  session,  form  a volume 
large  enough  for  a whole  code  of  laws,  and  every  year  the 
volume  grows  larger  and  larger.  What  are  we  to  come  to? 

The  fearful  feature  of  our  republican  system,  the  one 
on  which  depends,  more  than  any  other,  its  permanence, 
because  most  trying  to  the  virtue  of  the  people,  is  the 
elective  tenure  of  executive  office.  It  is  this  which  espe- 
cially distinguishes  our  government  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  It  is  to  this  to  which  the  aristocrats  of 
the  old  world  look  with  perfect  confidence,  if  all  other 
expedients  fail,  for  a termination  ultimately  of  out  expe- 
riment of  popular  system.  Haifa  century  hasserved  but 
imperfectly  to  organize  and  develope  tite  true  features  of 
this  part  of  our  system,  its  stability  even  for  that  space 
of  time  has  rather  disappointed  the  calculations  of  its  op- 
ponent; but  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
truth,  however  unpalatable,  that  there  are  dangers  and 
evils  growing  around  and  mixing  in  as  ingredients  ofthe 
system,  which  if  not  counteracted,  will  be  apt  to  prove 
fatal  to  its  existence. 

We  have  designated  this  as  the  fearful  feature  of  our 
political  system,  miner  full  persuasion  that  there  is  far 
more  difficulty  in  rightly  constituting  the  executive  de- 
partment ot  a government,  than  all  the  other  departments 
together.  A government  without  an  adequate  executive 
authority,  though  well  enough  in  pacific  quiet  times,  will 
he  found  utterly  incapable  ol  sustaining  itself  whenever 
exigences  require  promptitude  and  decision.  The  peo- 
ple who  frame  a government  without  sufficient  precau- 
tion in  this  respect,  or  who  having  framed  one  with  ade- 
quate powers  in  die  executive,  allow  those  powers  one 
by  one  to  be  withdrawn  during  periods  of  peace  and 
quiet,  under  an  apprehension  that  this  or  that  prerogative 
Has  inconveniences  in  some  of  its  ramifications,  will  be 
very  apt  to  discover  in  process  of  time,  that  occasionally 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  country  without  ail  adequate 
concentration  of  authority  somewhere  to  command  all 
the  energies  which  are  requisite  to  resist  evils  which  are 
incidental  though  not  always  apparent. 

There  always  will  be  a natural  tendency  m the  several 
departments  of  government  to  trench  upon  the  preroga- 
tives and  reduce  the  importance  ol  their  co-ordinate  de- 
pa-runenis.  This  is  the  inherent  disposition  of  man  in 
inv  cfivncitv,  The  judiciary  aril  with  difficult'  restrain- 


ed from  remodelling  or  bending  the  laws  whose  construc- 
tion they  are  not  satisfied  with.  The  legislature  of  en 
undertake  to  administer  as  well  as  to  frame  their  enact- 
ments. The  executive  are  too  often  disposed  to  usurp 
both  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  Each  is  pleased 
with  the  enlargements  of  its  own  province  at  the  expense 
of  either  of  the  others;  and  so  far  is  this  jealousy  often  in- 
dulged, especially  when  conflicting  views  are  entertain- 
ed on  ex  iting  topics,  that  they  conspire  to  disrobe  the 
rival  even  if  they  are  to  be  benefited  onlv  in  the  measure 
of  reducing  the  powers  which  they  dislike  or  dread  the 
present  exercise  of;  and  that  too  without  regard  to  the 
necessity  which  fir6t  originated  and  will  again  recur,  to 
prove,  too  late,  that  they  were  wisely  bestowed 

France  fell  into  this  fatal  error  in  the  early  period  of 
her  revolution.  To  that  cause  in  all  human  probability 
was  owing  the  failure  of  her  noble  effort  towards  a re- 
publican government.  Royalty  became  odious  to  the  . 
people,  and  in  framing  their  republican  system,  a cingie 
legislative  body  virtually  was  substituted  for  all  the  de- 
partments of  which  a government  should  bo  constituted. 
France  suffered  for  want  of  an  adequate  conservative 
feature  in  her  system.  France  became^  the  victim  of  a 
military  despotism  because  she  had  failed  to  provide 
herself  constitutionally  with  an  executive  competent  to 
the  exigencies  to  which  she  was  subjected. 

The  history  of  the  French  experiment  was  but  a repe- 
tition of  all  history  where  such  errors  have  been  commit- 
ted. 

We  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  reflections  upon  the 
constituents  of  executive  powers,  which  it  may  be  per- 
ceived from  what  is  said,  we  should  he  very  cautious  in 
paring  away.  Our  design  was  to  refer  not  to  the  powers 
but  to  the  tenure  of  the  office- 

The  executive  office  ia  and  always  will  be,  the  high- 
est point  for  political  ambition.  Disrobe  it  of  the  at- 
tributes which  make  it  so,  and  you  have  no  executive, 
or  otherwise  what  is  worse  than  none.  A usurper  will 
inevitably  supercede,  because  executive  power  is  indis- 
pensable to  a government.  Legislative  powers  arc  not 
more  so. 

Executive  powers,  like  all  other  powers  entrusted  to 
human  agency,  are  in  their  tendency  seductive.  The  matt 
must  be  virtuous,  and  how  few  of  the  public  men,  even 
in  our  republic,  are  virtuous  to  that  extent — the  man  must 
he  virtuous,  who  having  the  exercise  of  great  power,  is 
not  ambitious  to  retain  and  even  to  perpetuate  that 
power,  or  at  least  to  ensure  it  to  3ome  favorite  successor. 
Hence  the  brief  space  allotted  in  the  general,  by  faithful 
history,  to  elective  executives. 

Next  to  that  danger,  is  that  of  the  contention  which 
aspirants  and  their  pnriizans  are  induced  to  resort  to  for 
the  attainment  of  so  distinguished  a station,  and  one  of 
so  much  power.  Our  own  brief  history  is  not  without 
illustrations.  Who  that  remembers  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  period  when  Aaron  Burr  attempted  to  sup- 
plant the  choice  of  the  people  and  through  the  agency  ct 
a disappointed  faction,  was  on  the  eve  of  attaining  ex- 
ecutive power,  can  reflect  without  serious  apprehensions, 
upon  the  thousands  of  incidents  equally  portentous,  to 
which  this  system  is  liable. 

The  excitement  incident  to  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion was  less  feverish  but  scarcely  less  general  than  that 
to  which  allusion  has  been  just  made.  The  approaching 
election  is  now  beginning  to  kindle.  How  high  tho 
beacon  will  blaze  before  this  ’ime  next  year,  who  will 
venture  to  predict?  Fortunately  the  preponderance  of 
the  successful  candidate  silenced  every  cavil,  and  the 
agitated  mass  subsided  at  once  into  quiet  acquiescence 
after  the  last  election.  But  suppose  the  issue  had  depend- 
ed upon  a single  vote,  and  that  perhaps  a contestable 
one?  Suppose  it  had  depended  upon  the  votes  of  Illinois, 
whose  laws  recognise  persons  not  citizens  of  the  union 
as  voters? 

The  coming  contest  for  the  executive  office  lies  at  pre- 
sent between  an  unusual  number  of  aspirants,  each  hav- 
ing more  or  less  pretensions  and  expectations,  and  each 
having  a formidable  number  of  partisans  attached  to  Ins 
interest.  Already  some  of  them  have  taken  the  field, 

and  are  addressing  crowded  assemblies  of  the  people 

Whether  any  one  of  those  aspirants  will  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  maintain  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
electoral  body  is  quite  uncertain  If  not,  the  election 
will  devolve  upon  the  house  of  representatives,  and  they 
not  as  an  aggregate  legislative  body,  but  as  twenty  six 
distinct  electoral  bodies  voting  by  states. 

How  vastly  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  an  ardent 
struggle  for  the  grasp  of  the  highest  offices  and  the  lar- 
gest powers  known  to  our  system,  are  enhanced  by  this 
complication,  may  easily  be  judged.  Twice  under  ou? 
present  form  of  government  tine  predicament  has  already 
occurred.  The  moat  fearful  crisis  the  country  ever  ex- 
perienced was  on  the  first  of  those  occurrences  The 
second  was  not  without  its  profound  anxieties.  Who 
that  remembers  those  two  examples  wiil  not  dread  eve_ 
to  witness  their  recurrence, — a recurrence  so  likely  to  be 
accompanied  with  more  aggravating,  more  delicate,  more 
uncontrollable  circ  instances?  The  election  of  a king, 
in  e!erm,-e  monarchies,  has  seldom  occurred  without 

and  civil  diss"’'.Bk)Ti — and  h«rt»<mc*w«Ifc* 
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the  abandonment  ofsuch  a system,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  How  far  our  system  has  remedied  this  evil,  cer 
tainly  incident  to  theirs,  remains  to  he  ascertained.  Out- 
executive  differs  rather  in  name  than  in  '■ubstance,  from 
many  of  the  elective  monarchies  of  which  we  find  ac- 
counts in  history.  Our  confederation  has  had  close  pa- 
rallels in  most  of  its  prominent  features;— let  us  be  ad- 
monished by  their  experience.  The  passing  incidents 
of  this  very  day,  the  scene  which  our  own  political  arena 
now  presents,  are  illustrative  not  only  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  an  elective  chief  magistracy,  but  o'  the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  make  that  election  the  all  absorbing  con- 
sideration. 

Humiliating  as  this  truth  is,  it  becomes  too  manifest  to 
be  denied.  We  have  the  experiment  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  will  be  an  adequate,  for  it  is  the  o.  ]y,  protection, 
under  Heaven,  from  the  evils  just  pointed  out,  as  threa- 
tening our  political  career. 

That  this  corrective  wiil  prove  adequate,  we  have  abid- 
ing faith.  It  is  a high  and  holy  calling,  to  which  this  re 
publican  union  has  been  summoned,  that  of  working  nut 
in  thpir  own  example,  the  problem  of  the  competence  ot 
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FRANCE. 

Concerning  this  country,  we  find  (his  statement: 

The  Moniteur  publishes  the  official  returns  of  the 
indirect  taxes  of  France  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  ending  on  the  30th  September.  To  an 
abstractor  the  returns  the  Times  appends  a remark, 
“The  total  receipts  amount  to  557,093,000  francs,  or 
nearly  .£22,284,000  sterling;  and  exhibit  an  inrrease, 
as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1841,  of  35, 652, 000f.,  and  over  those  for 
1842  of  10,280  OOOf.  The  augmentation  in  the  last 
three  months  of  1843  was  7, 267, OOOf.  over  those  of 
1841,  and  3, 355, OOOf.  over  1842.  The  rereiptsof 
the  registry  duties  figure  in  these  returns  for  153,- 
982, 000f.;  the  stamp  duties  for  26  612.000.;  the  cus- 
toms for  78,921.000  ; the  import  duties  on  colonial 
sugars,  27,146,000  ; on  foreign  sugars  5, 145  OOOf ; on 
domestic  sugars,  4.902  OOOf 


duties  on  salt,  43.945.- 

the  People  to  govern  themselves,  hy  agents  of  their  own  ! OOOf.;  on  liquors,  71,704  00!*.;  on  public  carriages, 
selection  and  laws  of  their  own  framing.  The  task  has  ! inland  navigation.  &c.,  28,043, 000f.;  on  the  sale  of 
its  difficulties;  we  have  just  pointed  out  one  of  the  most  . tobacco.  77,093  000f.;  ot  gun-powder,  3 614  OOOf  ; 
prominent  of  those  difficulties.  Do  we,  dare  we  hesitate  ' postage  of  letters,  33. 653, 000f.;  mail  coaches,  1,531  ,- 
to  encounter  those  difficulties!— are  vve  to  be  appalled  by  1 OOOf;  mail  packets,  732. OOOf.  The  augmentation 
even  an  apprehension  oft  em.  at,  ai  mm  it.  We  bore  prir.c:  i pa  1 1 yon  the  registry  duties,  customs,  sit- 
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are  for  preparing  to  encounter  them  at  every  avenue  of 
their  approach.  The  condition  of  our  probation  in  tins 
life,  one  and  all  of  us.  is,  that  we  maintain  a manly  cun 


gars,  liquors,  tobacco,  postage  and  stamps;  and  the 
items  on  which  there  was  a falling  off  were  the  du- 


test  with  moral  evil  of  every  kind;  and  reward  hereafter  j ties  0,1  foreign  sugars,  salt,  gunpowder,  mail  coach- 
is  only  for  those  who  hold  out  to  the  end  and  succeed  in  1 es,  and  domestic  sugir.  The  receipts  per  quarter 
tile  conflict.  Political  blessings  arc  bought  upo,- 1 the  same  j were — first  quarter  18.3  190. OOOf  ; second  quarter, 
terms.  He  that  expects  their  enjoyment  without  paying  j 187,184,000.;  and  third  quarter,  186.7 19, OOOf.;  show- 
the  price  at  which  alone  they  can  be  obtained,  might  just  ; ing  an  excess  in  the  latter  of  3. 529. OOOf.  over  those 
as  well  hopp  for  he  attainment  ol  mmal  excellence  with-  | 0f  (he  first,  and  a diminution,  as  compared  with  the 


out  a struggle  with  the  selfish  propensities.  Political  du- 
ties are  as  obligatory  as  moral  dunes,  and  are  in  fact  one 
of  their  constituents.  He  that  I ails  to  fulfil  his  allotted 
portion  abandons  the  standard  he  was  bound  to  defend 
and  leir-es  his  country,  so  far  as  depend.-  upon  him,  a 
prey  to  the  first  usurper. 

It  is  the  faithful  observance  of  those  duties  alone,  that 
can  confer  the  title  of  Freemen,  or  ensure,  so  far  as 
human  efforts  can,  the  advantages  of  a republican  system, 
a system  so  eminently  superior  to  all  other  contrivances 
for  governing  so  as  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  many, 
whilst  it  protects  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

It  is  for  the  attainment  of  this  latter  object,  protecting 
the  weak  from  wrongs,  more  than  for  any  or  all  other 
objects,  that  governments  were  originally  instituted, or 
have  been  endured.  Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  it  as- 
serted,  that  the  only  legitimate  governments  are  those 
predicated  upon  and  always  subservient  to,  the  will  ofthe 
majority.  The  will  of  the  majority  is  the  most  efficient, 
and  in  general  the  safest  means  of  effecting  the  primary  j 


cond,  of  465.0  Of.  The  tendency  of  this  publica- 
tion would  be  to  create  the  belief  that  prosperity 
was  constantly  increasing  in  France.  Nevertheless 
— and  this  we  state  with  regret — we  are  assured  that 
extreme  distress  presses  upon  most  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  establishments  of  that  coun- 
try. Oneol  our  correspondents,  who  lately  passed 
through  Valenciennes,  transmits  to  us  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  that  leave  no  doubt 
upon  it.” 

Mr.  Weed,  of  the  Alhany  Evening  Journal,  in 
one  of  his  late  letters  from  Paris,  says  of  the  French 
capital: 

“Faris  has  the  appearance  of  a city  under  martial 
law.  Its  National  Guard  is  doing  duty  as  police- 
men. Sentinels  are  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  all 
the  public  institutions.  Detachments  of  troops  are 


object  for  which  governments  are  mstirured,  but’to  carry  quartered  near  each  other,  throughout  the  city.  The 
out  the  will  of  the  many,  was  not  the  reason  for  their  iusii-  number  of  soldiers  now  doing  military  and  civil  duty 


tution,  nor  are  they  bv  any  means  identical  Government 
is  instituted  to  maintain  Right — major  ices  are  often 
wrong  as  well  as  minorities.  It  -s  to  shield  from  the  unjust  d ra  wn"  into 
exercise  of  power  in  the  many  and  the  strong,  over  iff  few 
or  the  helpless  individual,  that  governments  are  want 
ed,  or  would  beendured.  Majorities  are  always  strong, 


in  and  about  Paris,  is  over  50  000.  All  the  young 
men  of  Franee,  over  18  years  old,  are  liable  to  be 
the  army.  Indeed  Bonaparte’s  odious 
Conscription  law,  by  another  name,  is  now  practi- 
cally in  operation.  When  nev,  levies  of  troops  are 


How  often  do  we  witness  the  many  the  multitude.  'Tlie  ! 'van*ed,  all  the  young  men  ol  Paris  are  warned  to 
majority,”  to  be  not  only  powerful,’ but  reckless  enough  ! meet  >"  ,lieir  respective  Aroridissements.  If  the 

to  disregard  all  the  agencies  by  which  governments  ope-  number  assembled  be  a thousand  and  a hundred 
rate,  officers — laws — constitution — everv  thing  that  upp,,- ; soldiers  are  w anted,  a thousand  numbers  are  pre 
ses  their  immediate  will  or  wishes?  Where  is  protect!  m 1 pared,  for  w hich  each  draws,  and  those  who  get  the 
then  to  be  found?  j numbers  from  • 1’  to  TUU,’  are  doomed  to  the  army 

The  will  of  the  many  uncontrolled  by  amh  wy  is  a ] for  eight  years!  Those  who  are  able,  or  are  form- 

A rum! hy' itself  is^ess* d a'ngen i mu ^ 1 1 ld te  aITei  a»”"—  | nate  in  having  wealthy  relatives  or  In  nds,  pay  their 

The  impression  that  the  wall  ofthe  majority  is  so  far  i *eve,n'  e,1Lht’  ,llne;  ten’  ^'uetimes  even  hfleei 
identical  with  right,  that  it  should  be  in  all  cases  the  law  I hundred  francs  for  a substitute.  I be.  pay  of  t 
ofthe  land,  and  that  our  whole  political  system  i-  pre-  i French  soldier  is  about  one.  sous  per  day,  or  thirty- 
dicated  upon  'his  supposition,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  I five  dollars  for  eight  years!  Their  meat  ration  i 

1 less  than  half  the  weight  of  a soldier’s  ration  in  the 
British  or  American  army.  The  troops  are  unde t 
Sized  men  with  slight  I ra  . es,  hut  they  are  alert  ii 
their  movements,  and  are  capable  of  pet  forming 
hard  service  and  enduring  fatigue  and  privation. 

The  French  live  much  out  doors  and  at  cafes  — 
Tht)  are  seen,  in  gteal  nun. hers,  in  gardens,  in 
cafes  anti  around  tables  upon  the  boulevaids.  Fam- 
ilies, instead  of  dining  at  home,  go  frequently  to 
cafes  and  restaurants.  The  guests  of  the  Table 
d’Hotel  ofthe  most  fashionable  hotels  consist  in  part 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  reside  iri  Paris.  'The 
poorer  classes  in  great  numbers  go  for  their  dinners 
u'itliout  the  city  barriers,  u here  they  get  wine  wirich 
has  nut  paid  the  Octroi  duty  and  is  therefore  very 
cheap. 

The  Boulevards  are  the  ornament  and  the  pride  of 
Paris.  ’They  surround  and  enclose  the  city.  They 
are  to  this  Metropolis  what  Regent  street  is  to  Lon- 
don, what  Broadway  is  to  New  York,  and  w hat  Ches- 
nul  street  is  to  Philadelphia,  though  far  surpassing 
either  and  all  in  magnificence  and  beauty.  This  de- 
lightful avenue,  in  its  graceful  sweep  around  the 
city,  is  nine  miles  in  length.  There  are  rows  of  fine 
trees  planted  upon  terraces  which  divide  the  broad 
carriageway  from  the  ample  side-walks.  In  the 
evening  the  Boulevards  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  then  the  fashionable  st-.res,  the  fancy  shops  and 
the  v arious  picture  a.vd  prml  windows,  resplendent 


dangerous.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  i he  majority,  in 
other  words,  to  the  popular  impulse,  is  far  from  lining  the 
first  duty  of  the  patriot.  Respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
many  always  ought  to  be  entertained— our  system  has 
ensured  thro;  but  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  w ha  t is  Right. 
Just,  and  Proper,  should  always  be  paramount  A 
good  man  wi4  never  allow  himself  to  lie  swerved  from 
the  line  of  Rectitude  though  ail  the  word  should  com- 
mand. Any  political  system  must  be  radically  In  fault 
predicated  upon  the  idea  that  a being  accouu'ahle  as  man 
is.  to  high  heaven,  shali  by  its  an  huritv  be  corn  pellet!  to  do 
what  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  or  vvnich  is  to  the  same 
amount,  shall  refrain  from  doing  right  when  he  has  the 
power '-ntrusted  to  him,  anti  the  task  before  him.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a system  would  be,  to  offer 
strong  inducements  to  vitiate  the  good  man.  and  when 
those  inducements  fail,  to  get  i Id  of  his  virtue  and  resort 
to  the  agency  of  those  that  are  less  scrupulous  What 
reflecting  man,  would  venture  the  d -stinies  of  his  country 
in  such  a career  as  'his  would  lead  to. 

For  indulging  those  de-nltory  r,  flections  and  scanning 
some  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  political  apparatus 
under  which  we  live,  set  us  not  down  as  an  abstraction- 
ist. It  is  well  now  and  then  to  stand  off.  as  it  were,  and 
observe  how  machinery  works  asa  whole,  and  not  allow 
separate  parts  t absorb  all  our  attention.  We  of  course 
refrain  from  speculations  upon  tile  particular  operations 
of  t he-ctosiqg  political  year,  becans  the  official  statements 
will  he  communicated  next  w- ek  in  die  annual  messnee 
of  the  pro-idem  and  the  rep  -rts  of  ill  ffi  or.  IM  charge 
of  die -evr-ral  (lemo-tuieuls,  d-ie,|.  ic  e-.  .-.  Icp 
man)  oi  o.u  columns  tor  -mine  iiu.u,  wuw. 


with  all  th”  productions  of  genius  and  taste,  produce 
a more  dazzling  effect. 

Then,  *oo,  the  boulevards  are  graced  by  the  fash- 
ion and  beauty  of  Paris.  During  the  summer  even- 
ings, fruits  and  creams  and  wine  are  served  upon  ta- 
bles under  the  trees.  These  scenes  are  enlivened 
by  music,  particularly  upon  the  “Boulevard  des 
Ilaliens,”  which  is  the  resort  of  the  most  fashionable. 
The  humbler  classes  congregate  more  in  the  “Bou- 
levard de  Temple,”  where  they  are  amused  with 
shows,  pantomimes,  rouge  et  noir,  roulette,  &c.  &c. 
The  gambling  here,  however,  is  only  for  cakes, 
fruit,  candies.  &e.  Among  othpr  contrivances  for 
gaming  (the  French  are  curious  in  all  such  devices) 
they  have  something  like  a “teri-pin  alley,”  with  this 
difference,  that  the  pins  are  knocked  (town  hy  the 
spinning  of  a top,  instead  of  rolling  a ball  among 
them.  The  great  gambling  houses  or  “hells”  of 
Paris,  in  which  such  frightful  robberies  were  for- 
merly perpetrated,  have  all  been  suppressed.  The 
revolution  of  1830,  among  other  good  things,  put  an 
end  to  licensed  gambling  houses  and  lotteries.  But 
the  French  passion  for  play  is  as  strong  as  ever, 
though  as  now  indulged  less  injurious  to  themselves 
and  others. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  are  building  a superb  fortress  on  the 
frontier  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It.  is  situated  on  a hill 
that  rises  in  the  rnidst  of  an  extensive  plain,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a league  from  the  river  Aspatrhal. 
The  carraoks  are  sufficient  to  lodge  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  French  journals  announce  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters containing  the  important  intelligence,  that  Aeh- 
met  Pacha  governor  of  Sennaar,  having  disobeyed' 
the  often  repeated  summons  of  Mehemel  Ali  com- 
manding him  to  repair  to  Cairo  to  receive  in- 
structions respecting  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince, had  declared  himself  independent,  of  'he  vice- 
roy, and  had  advised  the  latter  of  arrangements  re- 
cently concluded  with  the  sultan  investing  him  w itb 
an  independent  administration  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  o(  a stipulated  annuity. 

Soliman  Pacha  had  received  orders  to  reorganize 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  was  expected  to  march  w ilh- 
out  delay  against  Aohmel.  Pacha. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Porte  had  recognizetl  the  lat- 
ter as  governor  of  Soudan,  discussions  of  the  gravest 
character  cannot  fail  to  arise  between  it  and  Mehe- 
met  Alt,  arid  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Oriental  ques- 
tion will  neccessarily  be  revived 

[Journal  of  Commerce. 

HAY'S'!. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  Port  an  Prince 
papers  to  the  29th  ullinio.  We  extract  the  subjoin- 
ed notices  of  their  contents: 

“The  articles  38  and  39.  in  the  constitution  of  J8J6, 
precluding  foreigners  from  the  enjoy  rnrnt  of  political 
rights,  and  restricting  their  civil  privileges,  were 
adopted  into  the  new  constitution,  without  qualifica- 
tion, at  the  session  of  the  3d  ultimo. 

“The  right  of  petition  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  voted  by  acclamation  on  the  6th;  also,  the 
substitution  of  the  words  in  the  name  of  the  sover- 
eign people’  for  the  word  'regenerati-  n’  on  the  As- 
sembly’s seal. 

“At  the  same  session,  the  president  announced  a 
message  from  the  provisional  government,  which 
transmitted  to  the  Assembly  a note  from  the  consul- 
general  of  France.  This  note,  signed  •Levasseur, 
consol  general,’  assured  the  provisional  government 
that  the  government  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French  taking  into  consideration  the  note  of  the  12th 
of  April.  1843,  the  situation  of  Hay  it,  and  the  obser- 
vations presented  by  the  consul  on  the  object  of  that 
note,  had  consented  to  waive  a compliance,  hi  respect 
to  the  payment  of  indemnity  of  Hay  ti.  with  the  treaty 
of  1838,  till  the  establishment  of  a definitive  govern- 
ment in  the  republic.  His  majesty’s  government, 
without  abandoning  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  inter- 
ested in  the  stipulated  indemnity,  professes  a readi- 
ness to  discuss,  w ith  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  equi- 
ty, such  propositions  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  -he 
definitive  government,  to  the  end  of  reconciling  the 
interests  of  the  Fr  rich  creditors  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  with  the  siluatkno!  the  republic. — 
This  confirms  the  advices  brought  by  the  Caledonia, 
to  wit,  that  in  response  to  the  question  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  France  to  reconquer  Hayti,  M. 
Guizot  had  given  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  most  satis- 
factory assurances.” 

SAXiTDWXCH  IfLAIvTBS, 

By  an  arrival  at  New  Bedford  we  have  Sandwich 
Island  papers  to  July  31st,  inclusive.  The  following 
protest,  which  was  issued  hy  Commodore  Kearney, 
at  Honolula  on  the  Jllh  ofthe  same  month  (the  Is- 
lands were  restored  to  the  native  government  on  the 
31-i)  has  not,  we  believe,  been  before  published  i 
this  country,  although  letters  as  late  as  August  4t^ 
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were  received  by  a previous  arrival.  Commodore  K. 
will  be  gratified  to  lind  his  course  fully  sustained  by 
the  government  and  people  of  this  country. 

To  liis  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.  Kim ; 

nf  the  Sandwich  Islands: 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  government  which,  the 
undersigned  h is  the  honor  to  represent,  and  in  or- 
der to  explain  clearly  for  the  infor  nation  of  all 
concerned:  is  issued.  A PROTEST. 

Whereas  a provisional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  Islands  was  made  by  his  Majesty  Kameha- 
meha  III,  king,  and  Ke-kauluohi  premier  thereof,  unto 


hie  abroad;  he  leaves  it  orderly  within:  he  has  given 
organization  to  its  military  and  naval  force;  he  has 
replenished  the  treasury  and  restored  the  .public  cre- 
dit; he  has  opened  the  sources  of  internal  wealth; 
and  he  adds,  very  nobly,  that  when  he  who  rules  in  a 
dangerous  puhlic  conjecture  recoives  unusual  pow- 
ers the  results  must  be  his  apology,  the  good  that  he 
has  brought  about  his  best  defence,  the  general  ap- 
proval his  highest  praise. 

He  next  goes  on  to  justify  that  commercial  policy 
which  he  has  set  on  foot,  and  his  preference  of  arts 
and  their  growth  at  home  over  those  economical 
theories  which  other  nations  have  for  a time  adopt- 


the  honorable  George  Paulet,  commanding  Her  Bri-  ed,  but  have  been  speedily  compelled  to  abandon, 
tannic  Majesty’s  ship  Carysfort,  (to  wit)  on  the  twen- , He  alludes  also  to  the  steps  taken  towards  a system 
ty-fifth  day  of  February  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-  1 of  popular  education,  to  the  care  taken  of  improv- 
three— and  whereas,  the  United  States  interests  and  ing  the  administration  of  justice,  the  highways, 
those  oflheircitizens  resident  in  the  aforesai  I Hawai-  mines,  and  various  other  great  interests.  After  a 
ian  Islands  are  deeply  involved  in  a seizure  of  his  brief  notice  of  things  in  Yucatan  and  Texas,  he 
Majesty’s  government  under  the  circumstances  as  concludes  in  the  following  words: 
well  as  to  the  act  of  the  aforesaid  king  and  premier  “Fellow-citizens!  I go,  leaving  the  careofthego- 
acoeding  thereto  unto  protest  or  otherwise,  to  affect  vernme 't  to  a citizen  worthyof  the  national  confi- 
the  interests  above,  cited:  ! dence,  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  independence, 

Now  therefore  be  it  known,  that  I solemnly  protest  his  moderation  of  character,  and  his  respect  for  the 
against  every  act  and  measure  in  the  premises;  and  laws.  I go,  filled  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  for 
do  declare  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  ces-  your  continual  and  generous  favors;  and  I assureyou 
sion  until  the  termination  of  the  pending  negotiations  that  my  vows  will  every  where  be  offered  for  your 
between  His  Majesty’s  envoy  sj  and  the  government  of , happiness,  arid  that  I shall  ever  be  ready  to  conse- 


her  Britannic  m jesty.  I hold  his  majesty  Kameha- 
meha  III  and  captain  Lord  George  Paulet  answera- 
ble for  any  and  every  act,  by  which  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  resident  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  restrain- 
ed in  his  just  and  undisputed  rights  and  privileges,  or 
who  may  suffer  inconvenience  or  losses,  or  be  forced 
to  submit  to  any  additional  charges  on  imports  or  oth- 
er revenue  matters,  or  exactions  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  municipal  la  ws  whatever,  enacted 
by  the  “commission  consisting  of  his  majesty  king 
Kamehameha  III,  or  his  deputy  of  the  aforesaid  Isl- 
ands, and  the  right  hon.  lord  George  Paulet  Duncan 
Forbes  Ma'ckay,  esq.  and  lieut.  Frere,  R.  N. 

Given  under  my  hand  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Con- 
stellation, at  anchor  off  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  eleventh 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

LAW  RENCE  KEARNEY,  Commander 
in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  naval  force  in  the  E.  Indies. 

MEXICO. 

Santa  Anna’s  resignation.  We  perceive  that  I 
some  of  the  newspapers  have  mistaken  for  an  abso-  \ 
lute  resignation  the  Mexican  president’s  withdrawal  j 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  high  office.  They  I 
forget,  apparently,  that  he  has,  in  a previous  in-  I 
stance,  laid  aside  his  actual  administrative  duties  ! 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a Presidento  interino, 
(a  President  ad  interim,)  upon  whom  he  devolved,  as 
he  has  now  done,  their  ordinary  exercise,  but  not  the 
power  of  changing  the  ministry  or  any  such  capital 
faculty.  In  short,  whatever  the  Havana  papers, 
which  have  been  quoted  on  this  subject,  may  have 
said  of  it,  or  they  deduced  who  understood  them  ill, 
Santa  Anna  has  no  more  resigned  than  does  one  of 
our' secretaries  when  he  leaves  Washington  and  sub- 
stitutes for  himself  his  chief  clerk,  or,  as  has  some- 
times happened,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  inex- 
perienced persons  in  bis  department. 

We  have  before  us  the  latest  journals  from  the 
Mexican  capital— the  Diario  del  Gubierno  (the  official 
paper)  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  October.  In  that 
of  the  5th.  we  find  the  president’s  parting  address  to 
the  nation  upon  his  thus  laying  aside  his  regular  exe- 


ecutive  duties. 

of  consulting  bis  health,  wasted  by  application  to 
the  business  of  the  state  in  a crisis  of  ihe  greatest 
difficulty  and  anxiety,  now  happily  passed.  Still  (be 
goes  on  to  say)  he  should  not  have  quitted  the  presi- 
dency for  the  -hurt  remainder  of  his  term  but  that 
“great  objects  ol  national  concern  call  him  to  the 
northern  coa-t  of  the  repuolic;”a  guarded  but  preg- 
nant intimation  that  lie  thinks  it  necessary  personal- 
ly to  watch  what  is  passing  in  the  negotiations  with 
Texas  or  the  reported  overtures  of  England  there, 
which  may,  in  trie  present  ill-understanding  between 
her  representative  and  Mexico,  have  excited  at  least  December. 


crate  my  existence  to  the  country  which  gave  us  a 
being,  and  which  is  to  us  everything.” 

This  dates  on  the  5th.  Three  days  before  Don 
Valentin  Canalizo,  general  of  division,  took  the 
oaths  as  presiden  t ad  interim.  He  has  always  been 
opposed  to  Santa  Anna;  who,  however,  esteems 
him  as  a patriot  and  honest  man.  Hence  bis  choice 
of  him.  ‘ [JVaf.  Intel. 

Isthmus  or  Tehuantepec.  It  appears  that  San- 
ta Anna,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Vera  Cruz, 
issued  a special  edict  regarding  the  contemplated 
canal  for  uniting  the  Pacific  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  following 
embraces  its  substance: 

Whereas  the  survey  of  the  route  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  every  thing  ready  for  commencing  the 
important  undertaking  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  .Mex- 
ican government  is  desirous  to  assist  the  contractor, 
Don  Jose  Garay,  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal, 

I we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  decree  as  follows:  A 
prison  capable  of  accommodating  over  three  hun- 
dred convicts  is  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
contractor  for  the  contemplated  canal;  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  departments  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Oaj  ica  are  required  to  send  to  the  said  prison  all 
persons  found  guiltv,  in  order  that  they  be  employed 
in  digging  and  working  on  the  said  caml.  The  con- 
victs are  to  be  clothed  and  maintained  by  the  con- 
tractor. [JV*.  0 Bulletin. 

Yucatan.  Captain  Peters  of  the  schooner  Den- 
mark, at  New  Orleans  from  Laguna,  states  that  the 
commissioners  to  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Yucatan,  have  arrived  at  Campeachy.  He 
states  further  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had 
made  propositions  for  the  final  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties with  Yucatan,  and  it  was  believed  they  would  be 
acceded  to.  This  intelligence  is  confirmed  by  the 
Mexican  papers. 

TEXAS. 

Advices  from  Houston  to  the  8th  inst.  have  reach 
ed  New  Orleans.  The  sale  of  the  Texan  navy  did 


If  alleges  in  the  outset  a necessity  not  take  place  as  was  intended.  Two  of  the  vessels 

have  been  again  advertised  for  sale,  but  it  is  impro- 
bable that  they  will  be  sold. 

Exchequer  bills  of  the  Texan  government  are  re- 
ceived by  the  collector  of  Galveston,  at  80c.  to  the 
dollar. 

The.  abolitionists  have  been  flooding  the  country 
with  inflammatory  documents.  Some  of  the  papers 
urge  upon  congress  the  necessity  of  putting  a stop  to 
a further  circulation  of  them  by  penal  enactments. 

President  Houston  has  issued  a proclamation  con- 
vening congress  at  Washington  on  the  1st  Monday  in 


the  jealousy  of  the  latter.  He  thanks  Heaven,  as 
he  may  fitly  do,  that  in  thus  quhting  the  unlimited 
power  which  the  nation  had  confi  ied  to  him,  lie  has 
the  salislaction  of  having  caused  no  cilizen  to  pot  on 
mourning,  and  of  having  committed  no  arbitrary 
acts.  1 hat  public  example,  of  mildness  and  of  the 
restraint  ol  power  wiilini  the  strict  limits  of  what 
the  good  ol  llie  country  required,  he  owed  to  .Mexi- 
co and  she  needed.  I 

He  then  relers  to  the  new  era  of  quiet  and  of  law 


which  has  dawned  under  the  Iresh  organization  of  New  Orleans, 
the  national  power;  the  good  spirit  vyhieli  has  every  I 
where  manifested  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  pend- 
ing  elections;  llie  certainty  which  now  exists  that 
the  affairs  ol  the  country  w ill  only  be  committed  to 
worthy  and  wise  hands,  that  null  finish  whathasoe- 
gmi  so  happily.  He  has  mad6  the  nation  respect  a- 1 


It  is  stated  that  the  principal  Indian  tribes  on  the 
frontier  of  Texas  do  not  number  more  than  315  war- 
riors. About  four  years  ago  they  could  muster  near- 
ly 8U0  warriors,  and  their  villages  were  scattered 
from  the  sources  of  the  Colorado  to  Red  River,  but 
during  the  frequent  contests  with  the  border  settlers, 
their  warriors  have  been  gradually  decreasing,  and 
have  become  so  reduced  that  they  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  iri  the  United  States. 

Texas  dates  to  the  8th  inst.  have  been  received  at 


Col,  G.  W.  Cook  has  recently  returned  to  Hous- 
ton from  Bexar.  He  confirms  the  intelligence  that 
the  Mexicans  are  establishing  extensive  military  de- 
pots along  the  Rio  Grande.  They  have  also  sta- 
tioned six  or  eight  hundred  soldiers  on  the  west 


Mexican  traders  who  have  lately  visited  Bexar, 
state  that  several  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  are  now  placed  in  the 
depots  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  wagons  loaded 
with  military  stores  are  constantly  arriving  from  the 
interior. 

The  U.  S.  man-of-war  schooner  Flirt,  arrived  at 
Galveston  on  the  17th  bearing  despatches  for  Gen. 
Murphy,  the  U.  S.  Charge  d’Affaires.  Of  course, 
adds  the  Civilian,  the  character  of  these  communi- 
cations have  not  transpired,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  matters  of  some  importance  must  he.  involved 
to  require  the  despatch  of  a vessel  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  26th  ult  , the  Flirt,  sailed  from  Galves- 
ton for  Vera  Cruz,  with  General  Murphy  on  board. 
This  movement  excited  much  curiosity  at  Galves- 
ton. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Houston  Tele- 
graph (of  a date  earlier  than  that  which  announfied 
the  departure  of  Gen.  Murphy  for  Vera  Cruz)  is 
worthvof  attention. 

“The  U.  S.  sehr.  of  war  Flirt,  arrived  at  Galveston 
on  the  17th  inst.  from  Norfolk  with  despatches  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  Gen.  Murphy  the 
American  Charge  d’Aflaires,  and  it  is  presumed 
these  despatches  relate  to  this  subject — [the  inter- 
ference of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  British  designs  upon  Texas.]  We  learn 
that  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Vandalia  will 
also  soon  he  at  Galveston,  and  the  vessels  will  be 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  American  Charge  de 
Affaires.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  both  of 
these  vessels  will  be  despatched  to  Vera  Cruz,  to 
convey  despatches  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Mexico.  We  are  aware  that  Gen.  Murphy  is  in 
possession  of  information  derived  from  respectable 
sources,  that  will  excite  more  astonishment  and 
alarm  in  the  American  Cabinet  than  the  speeches  of 
Lords  Brougham  arid  Aberdeen.  This  much  we 
think  is  certain,  the  fears  of  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern states,  that  the  object  of  the  abolitionists  in  En- 
gland is  to  dissolve  the  Union  if  necessary  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  well  founded,  and  we 
believe  the  documents  obtained  by  Gen.  Murphy 
here,  and  those  obtained  by  Gen.  Thomson  in  Mex- 
ico, will  furnish  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  Great 
Britain  relating  to  Texas,  that  will  convince  the 
American  statesmen,  that  there  are  but  few  alterna- 
tives left  to  remedy  the  evil.  Either  the  Britisii 
Government  must  give  way,  or  sustain  her  position 
by  force,  and  hostilities  will  follow  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, or  else  Texas  must  be  annexe.!  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  little  probability  that  Great 
Britain  will  give  way,  and  there  is  little  probabil- 
ity that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
permit  her  to  prosecute  her  policy  unmolested. 

We  should  deeply  regret  if  our  little  republic,  by- 
becoming  a hone  of  contention  between  these  two 
great  nations,  should  involve  them  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war.  This  however,  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States. 
Whenever  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
by  a resolution  permit  Texas  to  become  a portion  of 
the  Union,  all  difficulties  will  be  instantly  settled. 
For  the  Government  of  Texas  is  compelled  by  the 
express  instructions  of  the  people  to  ratify  the  an- 
nexation whenever  the  United  States  gives  its  con- 
sent. The  vote  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  annexation,  and  that  vote  is  as  binding 
upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  Texas,  as  the 
Constitution  itself.  Until  that  vote  is  rescinded, 
Texas  will  remain  in  a manner  subject  to  the  3ispo- 
sition  of  the  United  Slates.  She  can  receive  or  dis- 
card her  at  pleasure.  If  the  Statesmen  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  therefore,  desire  peace  let  them  at  once 
j advocate  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
j They  can  accomplish  more  towards  the  advance- 
! merit  of  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  by  effecting  tiiis  great  measure,  than  by  lav- 
ishing seas  of  blood  and  mines  of  treasure  or  floods 
of  ink,  in  a war  of  aggression  or  denunciation 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  Telegraph  of  a subsequent  date,  slates  that  it 
understands  from  good  authority,  that  a large  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  soon  to  assemble  in  the  Gulf.  The  Van- 
dnlia,  the  Savannah,  and  one  or  two  armed  steam- 
ships, it  says,  will  probably  be  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico. 

LATER.  The  arrival  of  a steamer  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  25th  ult.,  brings  the  Houston  Telegraph 
to  the  8th,  the  Galveston  Civilian  of  the  Ilth,  and 
private  accounts  to  the  13th  Nov.  Fr,am  these  wo 
have  a very  difficult  complexion  of  attaijrs.  General 
Murphy,  American  charge  d’affairs  has  not  left 
Texas,  but  was  still  at  Galveston.  The  Civilian 
notices  and  dentes  authoritatively  the  report,  from  this 
country  that  Gen. Murphy  had  surrepliliousi)  obtained 


bank  of  the  Nthc-es,  at  different  point?.  Several ; copiss  of  important  documents  fr4in  the  aJ- 


archives o 
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tile  Texian  government.  “That  gentieman,  between 
whom  and  the  president  of  the  republic  the  best  un- 
derstanding prevails,  has  had  access  to  no  correspon- 
dence or  records  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  officers,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  cabinet 
possesses  any  information  in  relation  to  any  subject 
which  would  be  withheld  from  him,  if  he  desired  it. 
Neither  is  the  American  charge  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  country  has 
been  conducted,  as  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  since 
his  return  to  Galveston,  that  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  “would  reflect  more  honor  upon 
president  Houston  than  the  hattle  of  San  Jacinto.” 

President  Houston  attendeJ  a public  meeting  at 
Houston  on  the  8th  instant,  at  which  he  addressed 
the  citizens,  and  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  ac- 
cusations against  him  of  treasouatde  intercourse  with 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  which 
he  indignantly  repelled. 

In  alluding  to  the  speeches  of  lord  Brougham  and 
lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  supposed  disposition  of  the 
British  government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas,  the  Telegraph  says  that  ii  has  no  evidence, 
nor  even  the  shadow  of  evidence,  that  president 
Houston  has  in  any  manner,  either  by  word  or  act, 
encouraged  any  such  scheme:  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  asserts  that  the  person  from  Texas  to  whom 
lord  Brougham  referred  in  his  speech  as  having  I ®’n 
conferred  with  on  the  subject,  had  been  the  political 
opponent  of  president  Houston,  and  never  possessed 
his  confidence. 

The  Texian  commissioners  who  went  to  Mexico 
to  treat  for  peace,  were  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  were  handsomely  entertained, 
and  otherwise  treated  with  every  marked  attention. 
They  remained  until  the  30th  October,  w'hen,  under 
the  best  escort  that  could  be  provided  for  them,  they 
left  that  place  to  meet  the  commissionerson  the  part 
of  Mexico  at  Laredo,  where  the  negotiations  were 
to  take  place.  The  subject  of  these  negotiations 
was  exciting  an  increasing  interest  in  Texas  as  well 
as  in  Mexico;  but  from  the  best  of  our  information, 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  extended  no  furth- 
er than  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  and  duration 
of  an  armistice  between  the  Mexican  and  i exian 
republics. 
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will  be  adhered  to  and  become  strictly  the  American  | These  difficulties  are  necessarily  compromise^ 
policy,  aad  in  a short  time  we  shall  again  see  the  j amongst  ourselves — ail  such  local  considerations  are 
country  on  the  voyage  of  prosperity,  every  sail  filled  i secondary  to  the  national  interest,  considered  in  re- 


am! every  flag  flying. 

That  our  tariff  operating  upon  the  interests  of  fo- 
reign powers,  may  ultimately  induce  them  to  modify 
their  duties  in  order  to  court  us  as  customers,  we 
have  already  slrong  indications.  The  triumph  of  the 
frep  trade  candidate  at  the  recent  election  in  London, 
is  one  of  these  indications.  The  softened  tone  of 
the  British  press,  and  the  distinct  intimations  from 
editors  of  both  whig  and  tory  papers,  that  any  pro- 
positions from  this  country  for  a commercial  arrange- 
ment based  upon  reciprocal  concessions,  would  at 
this  momentbe  favorably  entertained,  are  addilona!  in- 
dications. The  proceedings  and  representations  from 
the  silk  and  wine  interests  in  France,  to  their  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  condition  of  trade  with  the 
United  Stales,  furnish  as  striking  a proof  from  the 
continent,  that  our  tariff,  if  sustained  will  waken 
that  country  to  the  justice  of  our  demands  for  a 
reciprocity  trade. 

Yet  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  either 
England,  France,  or  any  other  power  will  so  aban- 
don the  interests  of  their  own  people  as  to  become 
dependent  upon  us  for  bread,  meat,  or  any  other  of 
the  essentials  of  subsistence,  or  that  they  will  allow 
us  to  supply  them  with  our  surplus,  materially  be- 
yond what  they  have  the  means  of  making  profitable 
and  cannot  themselves  produce?  It  would  be  to  sur- 
render national  independence,  incur  a condition 
of  poverty,  and  endanger  their  own  existence. — 
No  nation  in  Europe  could  sustain  such  a condition 
for  one  quarter  of  the  time  which  this  country  has 
lately  endured  it,  or  perhaps  ever  retrieve  so  dis- 
astrous an  error. 

There  is  a portion  of  our  people  who  are  laboring 
under  a radical  error  in  regard  to  the  scope  and  ob- 
jects of  a national  tariff'.  They  distinguish  nothing 
beyond  the  local  operation  of  the  system.  Because 
it  is  not  obvious  to  them  that  each  individual  is  taxed 
precisely  in  the  same  ratio  the  tax  is  denounced  as 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  No  ingenuity  has 
ever  yet  contrived  a plan  by  which  governments  can 
levy  what  is  required  for  their  support,  with  exact 


equality.  It  is  but  a remote  approximation  at  best,  opponents  in  the  second, 
which  they  ever  can  reach  in  this  respect.  Let  the  The  president  of  the  se 


gard  to  our  foreign  intercourse.  We  may  dispute 
amongst  ourselve-  about  the  best  method  of  raising 
funds  for  the  support  of  government  to  the  end  of 
time,  if  other  governments  are  allowed  to  foment  and 
influence  those  disputes  so  that  they  may  reap  rich 
harvests  out  of  our  folly.  There  is  an  old  fable  ap- 
propriate to  the  case, — France  and  England  contend- 
ing furiously,  one  at  the  horns  and  the  other  at  the 
tail  of  a cow, — which  the  Dutch  perceiving,  wisely 
left  them  all  the  benefits  of  the  dispute,  whilst  con- 
tenting themselves  with  milking  the  animal. 

An  American  tariff  ought  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
promote  American  interests,  as  contradistinguished 
from  foreign  interests.  It  is  as  essentially  a question 
of  foreign  relations,  as  it  is  of  domestic  policy.  Yet 
a large  portion  of  our  people  cannot  be  induced  so  to 
regard  it.  With  them  it  is  inevitably  a question  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists — between 
producers  and  consumers — between  the  north  and 
the  south,  with  them  it  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever, that  France,  England  and  Germany,  each  of 
them,  is  benefitting  by  millions  at  our  expense  and 
, impoverishing  us  by  the  heavy  balance  of  trade,  pro- 
vided our  own  manufacturers  are  not  sustained,  or 
our  own  laborers  fed  by  aid  of  the  national  policy. 

The  nation  that  forgets  its  own  general  interests  in 
the  scramble  for  sectional  and  local  interests,  is  in 
little  better  plight,  than  those  nations  winch  allow 
foreign  influence  to  precipitate  them  into  endless  dis- 
cussions between  contending  factions  for  power.  We 
see  Spain  at  this  moment  a victim  in  this  deplorable 
predicament.  Unhappy  Poland  furnishes  an  ex  tu- 
ple of  the  fate  to  winch  such  a course  inevitably 
tends. 

THE  NEXT  CONGRESS. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS. 

Below  we  give  a list  of  the  members  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  congress,  for  the  convenience  of  future  refe- 
rence. 

The  whigs  are  arranged  in  the  first  column,  their 


THE  TARIFF, 

AS  OPERATING  on  our  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

There  was  no  hope,  at  least  no  reasonable  ground  for 
hope,  that  as  long  as  we  allowed  England,  France,  and 
the  other  European  powers  all  the  advantages  of  “free 
trade”  in  our  ports,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  real  - 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  levying  exorbitant  duties  on 
most  of  our  exportable  articles,  and  excluded  altogether 
nnny  others  that  we  had  to  spare,  so  long  as  we  sub- 
mitted to  this  posture  of  affairs,  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope,  that  any  of  those  powers  would  voluntarily  relinquish 
the  millions  upon  millions  which  they  were  harvesting 
every  year  out  of  our  folly.  Whilst  they  could  palaver 
and  wheedle  us  wilh  “free  trade”  doctrines,  at  such  a 
profit  as  they  were  realizing,  draining  the  specie  from  us, 
to  pay  up  the  enormous  balance  of  trade,  or  exacting  our 
secuiities  hearing  a heavy  interest,  tbereb'  involving  i s 
deeper  and  deeper  every  year,  how  could  we  have  Antler- 
ed ourselves  that  they  would  foretro  the  temptation? 

Tbe  eyes  of  our  people  were  at  length  opened  to 
the  folly  of  such  an  expectation.  An  American 
tariff  was  enacted — already  we  find  it  operating  on 
foreign  powers,  inducing  them  to  1 ok  towards  a 
modification  of  their  own  policy,  and  the  adoption  of 
a more  reciprocal  condition  of  trade  between  us 
The  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  maintain  our  own  posi- 
tion, at  least  until  they  give  us  something  like  an 
equivalent  for  relaxing  it — the  “free  trade,”  which 
we  still  comparatively  extend  to  them  all.  Let 
them  fairly  understand  that  we  have  returned  to  the 
early  policy  of  the  country,  the  policy  preached  by 
Franklin— and  practised  by  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison  aad  Monroe— of  meeting  restric- 
tion with  restriction — and  giving  privilege  lor  privi- 
lege, in  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  wholesome  effects  of  a return  to  ttiis  atti- 
tude are  already  apparent  on  every  hand,  at  home 
giving  activity,  employment  and  confidence — at 
trading  back  the  specie  we  had  been  seduced  to 
part  with — reinstating  the  public  credit — and  re 
plenishing  the  public  treasury  without  a resort  to 
direct  taxes.  In  short,  after  an  unexampled  scene 
of  disaster  produced  by  a perseverance  in  a prodigal 
policy,  the  country  is  already  resuming  a condition 
of  prosperity  and  comfort  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  policy.  Allow  it  the  advantageof  a character 
of  oeruiaueucy — l*tthe  people  Lei  assurance  that  it 


presn 
of  North  Carolina. 


which  they  ever  can  reach  in  this  respect 
levy  be  attempted  by  whatever  process  it  may,  ap 
pearances  of  extortion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ex- 
emption on  the  other,  can  easily  be  traced,  and  would 
as  loudly  be  denounced.  If  we  are  to  wait  for  a 
revenue  until  it  is  shown  that  each  section,  each 
community,  each  individual,  is  so  precisely  taxed,  as 
to  be  convinced  that  they  pay  not  a fraction  beyond 
what  others  pay,  we  shall  be  in  a bad  plight.  Let 
direct  taxation  be  resorted  to  to-morrow,  and  there 
would  be  more  inequality  in  its  exactions,  and  those  , 
inequalities  would  soon  be  distinguished  to  be  by  a ; 
thousand  times,  more  grievous  Ilian  those  which  flow  I Rufus  Choate 
from  the  system  of  duties  upon  imports. 

The  inequality  under  the  latter  system  appears  to 
operate  more  on  sections — on  occupations — on  par-  - Wm.  Sprague 


: senate  is  Hon.  W.  P.  Mangum, 


Whigs. 

George  Evans 


Samuel  Phelps 
Wm.  C.  Upham 


Isaac  C.  Bates 


SENATE. 

Maine.  V 

1847  | John  Fairfield 
Neiv  Hampshire. 

Levi  Woodbury 
Chas.  G.  Atherton 
Vermont. 

1845  I 
1849  I 

Massachusetts. 

1845  I 
1«47  I 

Rhode  Island. 

1845  I 


B. 

1849 

1847 

1849 


William  Dayton 
Jacob  W.  Miller 


ticular  interests — and  consequently  is  in  larger  ag-  James  F.  Simmons  1847 
gregates.  The  South  fancy  the  North  to  have  some  j 
advantage  in  the  assessment — and  the  West  fancy  J-  W.  Huntingtor 
that  they  pay  more  than  the  East.  Agriculturists  at 1 
one  lime  complain,  commercial  interests  at  another,  N.  P.  Tallmadge 
and  manufactures  at  another.  Neither  are  exactly 
satisfied  with  their  own  portion — nor  are  even  likely 
to  be  under  any  arrangement  that  can  be  devised. 

By  direct  lax,  the  inequality  is  disTibuted  so  arbi- 
trarily upon  individuals,  that  the  aggrieved  one  is 
left  alone  to  complain;  all  who  surround  him  are 
benefit  ed  to  the  measure  he  is  oppressed.  Y>  t so 
palpable  .ire  the  wrongs,  so  numerous  the  grievances, 
so  difficult — not  to  say  impossible,  is  it  to  obviate 
them,  that  by  common  consent  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages,  the  indirect  meihol  of  taxation  by  du- 
ties upon  imports  lias  been  preferred. 

The  duties  upon  importations  are  necessarily  de- 
rived ill  much  larger  sums  at  one  spot  than  another — 

(somet  mes  it  is  the  consumer  of  taxed  articles — 
often  it  is  those  who  send  the  article  to  market  that 
pay  it.)  The  fact  is,  that  no  method  has  ever  yet 
been  devised  by  w liich  a fairer  assessment  of  tax  can 
be  made  upon  the  people,  having  due  regard  to  their 
capability  to  pay — and  that  at  last  is  the  leading  con- 
sideration in  determining  where,  on  whom,  and  how 
much  to  levy.  If  one  section  complain  that  they  John  M.  Berrien 
have  to  pay  more  than  another,  the  answer  is,  does  j 
not  one  individual  have  to  pay  more  than  another  I 
under  a direct  tax? 

Yet  it  is  a difficult  task  to  adjust  the  scale  so  as  to  ! 
make  the  public  burthen  under  a tariff' as  equal  as  1 John  Henderson 
it  should  be.  Our  object  has  not  been  to  deny  that  a j 
tariff' may  be  erroneously  constructed,  and  therefore  Alexander  Barrow 
oppressive  to  one  portion  whilst  unduly  favoring  an-  Alexander  Porter 
.other  portion  of  the  people.  There  v.  ill  always  be 
endless  differences  of  opinion  in  adjusting  these  E H.  Foster 
difficulties.  Spencer  Jarnegan  1847 


1849 


1849 


1845 

1849 


Connecticut. 

1845  | John  M.  Niles 
New  York. 

1845  | Silas  Wright,  jr. 

New  Jersey. 

1845  I 
1847  | 

Pennsylvania. 

I Daniel  Sturgeon 
| James  Buchanan 
Delaware. 

Richard  H.  Bayard  1845  I' 

Thomas  Clayton  1847  | 

Maryland. 

Wm.  D.  Merrick  1845  | 

Vacancy.  | 

Virginia. 

William  C.  Rives  1845  I 
Wm.  S.  Archer  1847  | 

North  Carolina. 

Willie  P.  Mangum  1847  | W.  H.  Haywood,  jr.  1849 
South  Carolina. 

Daniel  E.  Huger 


j George  McDuffie 
Georgia. 

1847  | Wm.  T.  Colquitt 
Alabama. 

I Win.  R.  King 
I Arthur  Bagby 
Mississippi. 

1845  | Robert  J.  Walker 
Louisiana. 

1847  I 
1849  | 

Tennessee. 

1845  I 


1847 

1849 

1849 

1847 

1849 

1847 
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Ohio. 

I Benjamin  Tappan  1S45 

| William  Allen  1849 

Kentucky. 

J.  T.  Morehead  1847  I 

John  J.  Crittenden  1849  | 

Indiana. 

Albert  S.  White  1845  | E.  A.  Hannegan  1849 
Illinois. 

I James  Semple  1847 

I Sidney  Breese  1849 

Missouri. 

I Thos.  H.  Benton  1845 

| D R.  Atcheson  1849 

Arkansas. 

I Win.  S Fulton  1847 

I A.  II.  Sevier  1849 

Michigan. 

A.  S.  Porter  18451 

W.  Woodbridge  1847  | 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  senate  stands,  whigs 
28,  (to  be  increased  one  by  a new  senator  from  Ma- 
ryland,) “Locos,"  23,  including  Mr.  Niles,  who  can- 
not take  his  seat  in  consequenoe  of  his  being  confined 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maine.  Two  whigs  and  three  locos.  Two  va- 
cancies. 

Whigs. 


Luther  Severance, 
Freeman  H.  Morse, 

New  Hampshire. 


V.  B, 

B.  J.  Herrick, 
Robert  P.  Dunlap, 
Hannibal  Hainlin. 
Four  locos. 

Edmund  Burke, 
John  R.  Reding, 
j Moses  Norris,  jr. 

| John  P.  Hale. 
Three  whigs  and  one  loco. 


Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 


Vermont. 

Solomon  Foot 
John  Collamer, 

George  P.  Marsh, 

Massachusetts.  Five  whigs  and  two  Iocob.  Three 
vacancies. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  William  Parmenter, 

Daniel  P.  King,  Henry  Williams. 

Charles  Hudson, 

John  Quincy  Adams, 

Joseph  Grinned, 

Rhode  Island.  Two  whigs. 

Henry  Y.  Cranston, 

Elisha  R.  Potter. 

Connecticut.  Four  locos. 

I Thomas  H.  Seymour, 

I John  Stewart, 

1 George  H.  Catlm, 

I Samnel  Simons. 

New  York..  Ten  whigs  and  twenty-four  locos. 


J.  Philips  Phoenix, 
Hamilton  Fish, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard, 
Charles  Rogers, 
Thos.  J.  Palterson, 
Charles  H.  Carroll, 
Asher  Tyler, 
William  A.  Mosely, 
Albert  Smith, 
Washington  Hunt, 


New  Jersev. 
Wm.  Wright, 


Pennsylvania. 
Edward  J.  Morris, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Michael  H.  Jenks, 
A.  R.  Mcllvame, 
Jeremiah  Brown, 
Hepry  Frick, 
Alexander  Ramsey, 
Henry  Nes, 

James  Irvin, 

Andrew  Stewart, 
John  Dickey, 
Charles  M.  Reed, 
Joseph  Buffington, 


Selah  B.  Strong, 

Henry  C.  Murphy, 

Wm.  B.  Maelay, 

Moses  G.  Leonard, 

J.  H.  Anderson, 

Richard  D.  Davis, 
James  G.  Clinton, 
Jeremiah  Russell, 

Zadok  Pratt, 

David  L.  Seymour, 
Lemuel  Stetson, 
Clieselden  Ellis, 

Charles  S.  Benton, 
Preston  King, 

Orville  Hungerford, 
Samuel  Beardsley, 
Jeremiah  E.  Carey, 
Smith  M.  Purdy, 

Orville  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton, 
George  Rathbun, 

Amasa  Dana, 

Bv  ram  Green, 
j Wm.  S.  Hubbell. 

One  whig  and  four  locos. 

Lucius  Q.  C Elmer, 
George  Sykes, 

Isaac  G.  Farlee, 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick. 
Thirteen  whigs  and  eleven  locos 


Delaware.  One  whig. 

George  B.  Rodney. 

Virginia.  Three  whigs  and  twelve  locos. 


John  T.  Smith, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
Jacob  S.  Yost, 

John  Ritter, 

Rich’d  Broadhead,  jr. 
Benj.  A.  Bidlack, 
Almond  H Read, 
James  Black, 

Henry  D Foster, 
William  Wilkins, 
Samuel  Hays. 


Willoughby  Newton, 
Samuel  Chilton, 

Geo.  W.  Summers, 


North  Carolina. 
Thomas  L.  Clingman, 
Daniel  M.  Barringer, 
Edmund  Deberry, 
Kenneth  Rayner, 

South  Carolina*. 


Archibald  Atkinson, 

Geo.  C.  Dromgoole, 
Walter  Coles, 

Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
John  W.  Jones, 

Henry  A.  Wise, 

William  Lucas, 

William  Taylor, 

James  B.  Walls, 

Geo.  W.  Hopkins, 

Lewis  Steenrod. 

Four  whigs  and  five  locos. 
David  S Reid, 

R.  M.  Saunders, 

Janges  J.  McKay, 

John  R J.  Daniel, 

A.  H-  Arrington, 

Seven  locos. 

James  A.  Black, 

Richrrd  F.  Simpson, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward, 
John  Campbell, 

Armstead  Burk, 

Isaac  E.  Holmes, 

R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 
Georgia.  Two  whigs  and  five  locos.  One  vacancy. 
A.  H Stephen-,,  Edward  J.  Black, 

A.  H.  Chappell,  Hugh  A.  Haralson, 

John  H Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb, 

William  II.  Stiles. 
Alabama.  One  whig  and  six  locos. 

James  Dellet,  James  E.  Belser, 

Dixon  H Lewis, 

William  W.  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston, 
Reuben  Chapman, 

Felix  G.  McConnell. 


Mississippi.  Four  locos. 


Jacoh  Thompson, 
W.  J.  Hammett, 
Robert  W.  Roberts, 
Tucker. 


Louisiana.  Four  locos. 


Tennessee. 


Wm.  T.  Senter, 
David  VV.  Dickinson, 
Joseph  H.  Peyton, 
John  B.  Ashe, 

Milton  Brown, 


John  Slidell, 

Alcee  Lahranche, 
John  B.  Dawson, 
P.  E.  Bossier. 

Five  whigs  and  six  locos. 


Andrew  Johnson, 
Julius  W.  Blackwell, 
Alvin  Cullom, 
George  W.  Jones, 
Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Cave  Johnson. 


Ohio.  Nine  whigs  and  twelve  locos. 


Robert  C.  Shenck, 
Joseph  Vance, 

John  J.  Vanmeter, 
Elias  Florence, 
Daniel  R.  Tilden, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
Alexander  Harper, 
Pearly  B.  Johnson, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton, 


Alexander  Duncan, 
John  B.  Weller, 
Emery  D.  Potter, 
Henry  St.  John, 
Joseph  J.  McDowell, 
Heman  A.  Moore, 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff, 
Joseph  Morris, 

James  Matthews, 
Wm.  C.  McGauslen, 
Ezra  Dean, 

H.  II.  Brinkerhofi’. 
Five  whigs  and  five  locos. 

Linn  Boyd, 

George  A.  Caldwell, 
James  Stone, 

Richard  French, 

J.  W.  Tibbatts. 


Kentucky. 

Willis  Green, 

Henry  Grider, 

John  White, 

Wm.  P.  Thomasson, 

Garrett  Davis. 

Indiana.  Two  whigs  and  eight  locos. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 

S.  C.  Sample,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 

Thomas  Smith, 
William  J.  Brown, 
John  W.  D.avis, 
Joseph  A.  Wright, 
John  Pettit, 

Andrew  Kennedy. 
One  whig  and  six  locos. 


Illinois. 

John  1.  Hardin, 


Missouri.  Five  locos. 


Robert  Smith, 

John  A.  McClernancS, 
Orlando  B.  Ficklin, 
John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass, 
Joseph  P.  Hoge. 

John  Jameson, 

G.  W.  Bower, 

J.  B.  Bowlie, 

J.  P.  Relp, 

James  M.  Hughes. 


Arkansas.  One  loco. 

Edward  Cross. 

Michigan.  Three  locos. 

Robert  McClelland, 
Lucius  Lyon, 

Jas.  B.  Hunt. 

Yet  to  be  Elected. 


Maryland  6 

Massachusetts,  (vacancies)  3 

Maine  do.  9 

Georgia  do.  } 


12 

Elected  as  above,  69  whigs&  142!ocos,  21 1 
, 223 

Of  the  above  states,  New  Hampshire,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  have  elected  their  delega- 
tions by  general  ticket;  instead  of  by  districts  as  re- 
quired by  act  of  congress. 

The  territorial  representation  is  as  follows: 

Florida.  David  Levy. 

Wiskonsan.  Henry  Dodge. 

Iowa.  Augustus  C.  Dodge. 

DIPLOMATIC. 

Mr.  Everett.,  our  estimable  resident  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  lias  met  a severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  eldest  daughter— a young  and  gifted  girl 
just  entering  society,  with  a deportment  and  manner 
so  gentle,  and  a mind  so  richly  stored  as  to  have  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  a wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
to  her  immediate  family  rendered  her  the  object  o.f 
their  affection,  confidence  and  pride. 

The  British  Minister.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
writes  as  follows: — 

,,I  believe  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Hon  ,M.  Henry 
Fox  is  about  to  quit  h is  embassy  here.  It  is  not  yet 
positively  known  whether  Mr.  Packenham  (late 
British  envoy  to  Mexico,)  or  a Mr.  M’Leod  of  the 
foreign  office,  is  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Fox,  though 
with  all  the  parts  and  accomplishments  that  befit  h is 
station,  is  disqualified  for  it  by  the  habits  of  a blase 
and  the  spirits  of  one  a little  misanthrophic;  a sad 
change,  indeed,  from  the  genial  temper  that  once 
made  him  an  ornament  and  a favorite  of  royal 
drawing  rooms,  and  the  wit  of  whom  Byron  retailed 
the  pleasantries — as  when  he  says  in  a letter  from 
Rome — 

■‘Henry  Fox,  writing  to  some  one  from  Naples  the 
other  day,  after  an  illness,  adds — ‘And  I am  so 
changed  that  my  oldest  creditors  would  hardly  know 
me.’  ” 

IKTUT/LSTS. 

Jacob  West,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Bushyhead,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  has  not  been 
hung  as  was  slated  a day  or  two  ago.  The  Arkansas 
Intelligencer  of  the  28th  of  Oct.,  states  that  a respite 
has  been  granted  to  him,  and  a number  of  the  citizens 
had  signed  a petition  for  his  reprieve. 

Governor  Butler,  the  U-  S.  agent  far  the  Chero- 
kees,  has  been  instructed  by  the  Indian  department, 
to  meet  the  Prairie  Indians  at  Cache  Creek  on  Red 
River,  on  tfie  S?ath  of  November,  to  renew  old  trea- 
ties and  negotiate  new  opes.  It  is  expected  that 
many  Camanches,  Kiowas,  and  other  wild  Indians 
will  be  present  at  that  meeting.  A large  number  of 
Cherokees  will  accompany  Gov.  Butler  to  the  Prai- 
rie Council.  Several  persons  have  been  arrested 
suspected  of  being  accomplice*  in  the  late  murders 
in  the  nation. 

SUGAR. 

From  a new  work  just  published  in  New  York,  en- 
titled ‘ Hand  Book  ol  Plants  and  Fruits.” 

“Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  a subject  of  increas- 
ing interest.  The  demand  is  rapidly  advancing.  Its 
production  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to  which  it  is 
here  principally  confined,  is  a source  of  much  wealth. 
The  capital  employed  in  that  state  is  $52,000,000, 
with  40,0,00  hands  and  10,000  horses,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  manufacture  of  sugar  more  than  80,000,- 
0,00  lbs.  and  4.000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
cane  crop  in  the  United  States  last  year  (1842,)  was 
an  average  one,  and  the  whole  aggregate  sugar  crop 
of  the  year  was  142,445,199  lbs.  though  near  13,000,- 
000.  less  than  in  1840.  Our  imports  in  1840,  were  of 
brown  sugar,  to  the  value  of  $4,742,492;  white  or 
clayed,  $838,458.  But  there  was  exported  of  refined 
sugar  to  the  value  of  $1,214,658.  It  is  thought  a 
supplj  of  sugar  for  home  consumption  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  in 
the  United  States  in  1830  was  about  70,000  tons. 

The  product  of  a hand  on  a sugar  estate  is  put 
down  at  the  cultivation  of  5 acres,  producing  5,000 
lbs.  of  sugar,  and  125  gallons  of  molasses.  The  value 
on  the  sugar  on  the  spot  is  5J  cents  a pound,  and  lha 
molasses  18  cents  a gallon;  total  $297,50.  The  annual 
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expense  per  hand,  tools,  &c.  $105.  Two  crops  are 
made  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  one  of  plant- 
cane,  and  one  of  rattoons;  it  then  lies  fallow  two 
years,  or  is  planted  with  Indian  corn  or  peas.  An 
acre  yields  about  1200  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  has  700  plantations,  525  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing annually  about  90  000  hogsheads  of  1000  lbs. 
each.  The  raw  sugar  imported  in  1840  was  121.000,- 
000  lbs  valued  abroad  at  $5,600,000,  and  imported 
from  C different  countries.  This,  with  our  own  pro- 
duct, is  over  263,445,000  lbs.  But  maple  sugar  con- 
stitutes in  addition  a large  proportion  of  our  domes- 
tic consumption,  amounting  annually  to  8 or  it)  mil- 
lions lbs.  The  protection  afforded  by  a tariff  has 
greatly  increased  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  From  1816  to  1828  this  increase  was 
15,000  to  45,000  hogsheads. 

THE  BLOCK'S"  MOUNT-ams. 

Mr.  Field,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Picayune,  who 
has  been  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  expedition,  heralds 
nis  return  to  the  regions  of  civilization  in  a letter, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  lively  extract: 

“]  seize  the  chance  to  assure  you  of  our  full  safe- 
ty, our  speedy  return  home,  and  fine  and  flourishing 
condition  of  health.  I will  prove  to  you  personally, 
your  readers  severally,  panacea  coricoctors  collec- 
tively, and  all  the  doctors  unequivocally,  when  1 get 
home,  that  consumptive  persons  must  no  more  “spar- 
kle, exhale,”  and  go  lo  Havana , but  jump  into  dresse^ 
of  deer  skin  and  trot  off  to  the  mountains!  We  are 
the  fattes.,  greasiest  set  of  truant  rogues  your  live- 
liest imagination  can  call  up  to  view.  We  are  the 
merriest,  raggedest — perhaps  you  will  add  the  ugli- 
est— set  of  buffalo  butchers  that  ever  cracked  a rifle 
among  the  big  hills  of  Wind  River.  If  you  can  get 
any  of  your  mesmerizers  to  give  you  a clairvoyant 
view  of  our  caravan  and  cavalcade,  for  the  love  of 
all  that  is  grotesque  and  curious,  drop  offat  once  into 
magnetic  somnolency,  and  just  take  a look  at  us — do. 

“I  can  only  tell  you  now  that  we  have  made  the 
most  of  our  time  during  this  half  year’s  excursion — 
we  hove  pierced  the  western  wilderness  beyond  your 
log  houses  of  the  “Far  West”  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  miles,  where  we  have  wandered  about  a 
fortnight  or  so  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  great 
Wind  river  chain  of  gigantic  rocks;  we  have  crossed 
the  dividing  rdge  that  forms  the  huge  boundary  wall, 
from  the  declivities  of  which  start  the  leaping  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  »e  have  briefly  seen 
something  of  the  Shawnees,  Pawnees,  Delawares, 
Osages,  Oltoes,  Sioux,  Chayennes,  and  Snakes.  We 
are  now  thus  far  homeward,  safe  and  well,  having 
but  one  truly  serious  and  fatal  mishap  to  record.— 
One  of  our  number  we  have  left  sleeping  his  last  be- 
neath the  ‘Red  Buttes’ — the  innocent  victim  of  a 
frightful  casualty.  He  was  a youth  of  fifteen,  named 
Francois  Clement,  and  his  hapless  story  you  shall 
hear  anon.” 

CLAMS  ©IT  DENMARK. 

The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  a short  time  since 
made  some  remarks  upon  a claim  urged  by  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  against  Denmark,  arising  out  of  an  impro- 
per disposition  of  prizes  sent  into  Bergen  by  Pa1:! 
Jones.  A correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S  C.) 
Courier,  after  copying  the  paragraph,  thus  corrects 
and  explains  : 

“The  prizes  in  question  were  sent  into  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  partly  as  into  a port  truly  neutral,  partly 
from  stress  of  weather.  They  were  there  delivered 
up,  by  an  order  of  the  Danish  Government,  to.  on  a 
demand  to  that  effect  Iroin,  the  British  representa- 
tive,— on  the  ground,  as  alleged  that  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  not,  at  that  time,  ac- 
knowledged, by  Denmark.  The  following  is  tran- 
scribed Irom  Dr.  Franklin’s  remonstrance  to  the 
Panisti  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Bern- 
stortf,  on  that  occasion. 

“The  United  States,  oppressed  by,  and  in  war 
with,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe, 
may  w ell  be  supposed  incapable,  in  their  present  in- 
fant state,  of  exacting  justice  from  ofher  nations, 
not  disposed  to  grant  it;  but  it  is  in  human  nature, 
that  injuries  as  well  as  benefits,  received  in  times  of 
weakness  and  distress,  national  as  well  as  personal, 
make  deep  and  lasting  impressions;  and  those  minis- 
ters are  wise  who  look  into  futurity  and  quench  the 
first  spark  of  misunderstanding  between  ttvo  nations, 
which  neglected,  may  in  time,  grow  into  a flame:  all 
the  consequences  whereof  no  human  prudence  can 
foresee  : which  may  produce  much  mischief  to  both, 
and  cannot  possibly  produce  any  good  to  either.” 

This  claim  (not,  as  it  seenis.  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, but)  on  Denmark,  was  subsequently,  and  at  va- 
rious times,  renewed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  the  last  time,  we  believe,  in  1812  to 
which  demand  for  indemnity  no  reply  was,  nor  it  is 
believed,  has  since  beea  made,— altfioyglj  the’ sub- 


ject li3s  never  ceased  being  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  congress,  by  individual  claimants,  justly  alive  to 
the  distinguishing  preference  awarded  lo  Peter  Lan- 
dars,  (in  1806.)  in  anticipation  of  final  satisfaction 
from  the  Danish  government. 

To  the  present  head  of  the  Executive,  through  the 
secretary  of  slate,  the  late  Mr.  Legare,  those  inter- 
ested are.  indebted  we  learn,  for  a renewal  of  nego- 
tiation on  tiiis  subject,  with  Denmark,  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

INT2KNATIONAL  ESICHAHGES- 

The  mayor  of  this  city  has  received  a box  of  splen- 
did books  from  Paris,  being  first  of  the  exchanges 
between  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Baltimore,  negotiated 
by  M.  Vattemare.  On  the  back  of  each  volume  is 
inscribed  at  the  top  “La  Ville  de  Paris  a la  Ville  de 
Baltimore,”  and  at  the  bottom  “System  d’Echange, 
1843.”  The  following  is  a list  of  the  books: 

Comptes  des  Recettes  et  Depenses  de  Faris — 1838 
—1839. 

Comptes  des  Recettes  et  Depenses  de  Paris — 4840 
—1841. 

Recherches  Statistiques  sur  La  ville  de  Paris — 
1821, 

Recherches  Statistiques  sur  La  ville  de  Paris — 
182,3. 

Recherches  Statistiques  sur  La  Ville  de  Paris — 
1826. 

Recherches  Statistiques  sur  La  ville  de  Paris — 
1829. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soriete,  pour  L’lnstruction  Elemen- 
taire,  6 volumes — 1837 — ’38 — ’39 — ’40 — ’41. 

Rapport  sur  le  Cholera  Morbus  dans  Paris — 1832. 

Rapport  de  Prefecture  du  Departement  de  la  Seine. 

Journal  D’Education  Populaire — 1843. 

Mont  de  Piete  de  Paris — 1843. 

Rapport  sur  L’Organisation  du  Commerce  de  la 
Boucherie. 

Rapports  Generaux  de3  Travaux  du  Conseil  de 
salubrite. 

Budget,  de9  Recettes  et  Depenses — 1836 — 1840. 

Rapport  sur  Les  Salles  D’Ascle  de  Paris — 1838 — 
1840. 

Monumens  Par  Baltard. 

The  last  named  in  the  list  is  a book  of  immense 
size,  containing  magnificent  engravings  of  the  public 
edifices  and  views  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  vicini- 
ty, with  descriptions  in  French.  Its  original  cost,  it 
is  conjectured,  must  have  been  between  two  and 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  rest  of  the  books  are  in 
French,  ami  all  pertain  as  their  titles  indicate,  to 
the  city  of  Paris.  [Balt.  American. 

OAPT,  WAOTATT  S PLA&IA71ISM. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  KENDALL. 

Our  friend  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  exposes 
a small  portion  of  the  atrocious  larcenies  by  which 
Capt.  Maryatt  has  fabrirated  his  pretended  “Tra- 
vels of  Monsieur  Violet,”  a work  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  we  understand  the  Captain  has  also  laid 
Farnham,  Lewis,  and  Clark,  and  almost  every  writer 
on  our  Western  Prairies  and  Wilderness  under  hea- 
vy contribution.  It  is  only  while  conducting  his 
hero  through  Western  Texas.and  the  Caniariche  and 
Cayua  country , that  Maryatt  has  drawn  upon  the  ori- 
ginal sketches  in  the  Picayune.  The  gross  humbug, 
so  far  as  it  poaches  upon  his  manor,  is  thus  effective- 
ly demolished  by  Mr.  Kendall,  in  a letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Courier.  [Tribune. 

Astor  House,  Nov.  16,  1843. 

Col.  J.  W.  Webb — Dear  Sir:  Not  a little  aston- 
ished, and  I may  sa_.  amused,  too,  have  I been  within 
the  three  past  days,  w hile  reading  the  most  wonder- 
ful “Narrative  of  tne  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Monsieur  Violet,  in  California,  Senora,  and  Western 
Texas,”  as  written  by  Captain  Maryatt,  C B. 

Were  it  not  that  I have  been  attacked  personally 
in  this  book,  and  my  veracity  wantonly  impeached,  I 
might  not  trouble  either  you  or  the  public  with  a 
line;  but  as  1 have  been  assailed,  and  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  Maryatt’s  offending,  in  justice  to  myself  I 
am  compelled  to  expose  the  boldness  of  one  of  the 
grossest  literary  humbugs  which  have  ever  been  im- 
posed upon  a reading  community. 

In  his  preface  Maryatt  asserts,  after  stating  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inform  his  readers  in  what  man- 
ner he  became  acquainted  with  the  party  from  whose 
notes  and  memoranda  he  had  compiled  the  volume, 
that  “of  their  authenticity  and  correctness,  I (Ma- 
ryatt) have  no  doubt,  as  be  (Monsieur  Violet)  has 
been  with  me  during  the  whole  time  it  has  taken  me 
to  write  the  work.”  In  the  face  of  this  very  grave 
assertion  I think  that  extremely  well-founded  doubts 
exist  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  incidents.  To 
tear  off  the  veil  of  probability  with  which  the  author 
has  attempted  to  clothe  the  adventure  of  his  hero,  lo 
expose  the  flimsiness  and  transparency  of  this  men- 
dacious mask,  I have  but  to  refer  to  one  or  tyvo  events 
in  the  narrative. 


Monsieur  Violet,  according  to  Capt.  Maryatt,  is  a 
young  French  royalist,  banished  from  his  country 
when  Charles  Xlh  lost  his  throne.  In  hundred  league 
boots — not  seven,  as  they  would  be  a few  sizes  too 
small — Monsieur  stalks  through  the.  world.  We  hear 
of  him,  as  per  “Narrative,”  in  Scotland — next  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  Rome — suddenly  he  is  in  Cali- 
fornia— next  among  (he  Snake  Indians — by  and  by 
in  Texas  It  was  while  travelling  between  Monter- 
rey, on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Santa  Fe,  that  Violet 
came  upon  a community  of  prairie  dogs,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  “Narrative.” 

Now,  I am  not  inclined  to  dispute  that  there  is  a 
settlement  of  these  strange  animals  between  Monte- 
rey and  Santa  Fe — far  from  it.  1 only  intend  to 
point  out  the  truly  wonderful  coincidence  that  pre- 
cisely such  a settlement  as  the'  Monsieur  visited  I 
myself  saw  some  hundred  miles  east  of  his  dog  com- 
monwealth, and.  what  is  more,  that  1 described  it  in 
precisely  the  same  language  as  Capt.  Maryatt  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  rovaiist  in  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  of  July.  1842.  Unfortunately  for 
Capt.  Maryatt’s  last  work,  it  also  happens  that  my 
account  was  copied  into  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer  of  the  29th  July,  1842.  By  comparing-  them, 
you  will  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  same  words,  verbatim,  were  used  some  fif- 
teen  months  after  by  the  great  English  writer.  This 

commonwealth  of  prairie  dogs  I claim  as  mine 

mine  by  right  of  previous  discovery  and  first  posses- 
sion. 

In  a series  of  hastily  thrown  off  sketches,  publish- 
ed in  the  Picayune  during  the  summer  of  1842,  I 
gave  a narrative  of  the  march  of  the  Santa  Fe  ex- 
pedition through  Western  Texas.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise I find  that  Maryatt  conducts  Monsieur  Violet 
over  the  same  road — he  sees  the  same  sights,  men- 
tions the  same  incidents,  uses  precisely  the  same 
language  that  1 had  previously  recorded!  He  en- 
countered th  same  dangers,  ensured  the  same  pri- 
vations, chased  the  same  buffaloes  that  we  did,  and, 
what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  youngFrenchnian 
travelled  with  two  of  my  particular  friends;  one  of 
whom  he  names  Filzgerald.  This  latter  circum- 
stance I never  could  have  believed,  had  I not  seen  it 
in  this  well-authenticated  (!)  narrative:  and  even  now 
I entertain  serious  misgivings  as  to  its  truth,  inas- 
much as  I cannot  believe  that  either  of  my  friends 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  travel  the  same  road  tw  iee. 
1 certainly  was  with  them  the  first  time  they  journey- 
ed towards  Santa  Fe;  I know  that  they  then  saw 
enough,  and  suffered  enough  to  mage  them  extreme- 
ly wary  of  travelling  the  road  a s,  cond  lime,  even 
though  the  daring  Monsieur  Violet  was  ready  to  ac- 
company them. 

But  to  be  serious.  In  this  “Narrative”  either  Mon- 
sieur Violet  or  Capt.  Maryatt  has  stolen,  literally 
and  bodily  stolen,  portions  of  my  sketches  as  pub- 
lished in  1842,  tacking,  now  and  then,  a falsehood  of 
unparalleled  and  most  stupendous  atrocity  to  some  of 
the  incidents.  1 pass  over  Mary  alt’s  at  count  of  the 
shooting  of  Waco  children  by  our  men,  and  also  the 
marvellous  tale  that  six  of  the  Texians  attached  to 
the  Santa  Fe  pioneers  were  torn  to  pieces  by  New 
Mexican  shepherd  s dogs,  and  that  six  others  w ere 
dreadfully  lacerated.  I pass  over  other  talsehoods 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  as  they  are  so  outrage- 
ous that  th  y carry  their  own  condemnation  with 
them.  My  main  object  is  to  place  the  death  of 
Golpin,oneof  the  Texian  Santa  Fe  prisoners,  in  its 
proper  light. 

After  appropriating  several  incidents  from  my  ori- 
ginal rough  sketches,  without  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  source  w hence  they  were  derived,  Capt.  Ma- 
ryatt next  copies,  with  credit , an  account  w ritten  by 
me  of  the  base  murder  of  Golpin,  and  then  goes  on 
to  give  his  or  Violet’s  description  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

For  cool,  open,  barefaced  effrontery,  this  latter 
falsehood  is  without  a parallel.  Some  one  hundred 
and  eighty  witnesses,  many  of  whom  are  still  living, 
saw  the  barbarous  murder  of  Golpin,  and  will  testi- 
fy to  the  truth  of  my  description  of  that  affair,  will 
say  that  he  was  a poor,  sickly,  inoffensive  man, 
whose  only  fault  or  crime  was  that  he  had  become, 
by  inhumanities  and  privations  unexampled,  too 
weak  further  to  continue  the  dreadful  march  through 
New  Mexico.  Even  within  hearing  ol  Capt.  Ma- 
ryatt is  now  living  an  English  gentleman  who  was 
present  at  the  murder,  and  who  will  certify  to  the 
fidelity  of  my  statement.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  poor  Golpin  is  stigmatized  as  a base  murderer, 
and,  while  a prisoner,  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
taking  the  life  of  a Mexican  woman  with  his  own. 
A man  unable  to  walk  is  made  to  heat  out  the  brains 
of  an  unfortunate  female  with  a bar  of  iron! 

Why,  for  what  purpose,  Capt.  Maryatt  has  lent 
aid  in  giving  circulation  to  such  a tissue  of  literary 
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larcenies  ns  ins  * i-; n.rralive”  contains,  and  then 
: all  ()v  a !:• 1 s • hlai  1c  hearted  and  so 

reH  -dive,  not  only  upon  an  unfortunate  man  hut  Ins 
comrades,  l am  at  a loss  to  conjecture.  Even  if  the 
stork  of  brains  originally  vouchsafed  him  has  been 
frittered  away  in  the  production  of  Peter  Simples, 
Japhets,  and  what  not,  there  certainly  lias  been  no 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a story  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  trulh — one  which  can  so  easily  be  nailed  to 
the  counter  as  a coinage  of  the  basest  die.  I knew 
that  little  c.mld  he  expe<  ted  from  him  save  petulant 
flings  and  libellous  abuse,  while  speaking  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  but  I certainly  did  not 
dunk  his  bra i ri  so  bankrupt,  his  intellect  so  stricken 
by  pore  tv,  as  to  drive  him  in  the  first  place  to  the 
commission  of  literary  larceny  on  so  grand  a scale, 
and  then  to  attai  k by  falsehood  one  who  had  never 
assailed  him. 

To  lake  up  and  notice  the  hundred  and  one  false- 
hoods, plagiarisms,  inconsistencies,  abuses  of  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  and  monstrosities  of  the 
book  in  question,  would  be  imposing  too  heavy  a tax 
upon  your  space  and  1 pon  my  o.ui  time.  I will, 
therefore,  close  with  the  hope  that  you  may  find 
room,  in  your  influential  and  widely  circulated  jour- 
nal, for  this  exposure  of  a barefaced  literary  fraud, 
and  by  so  doing,  much  oblige.  Respectfully  yours, 
GEORGE  WILKINS  KENDALL. 

THE 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  says  that  the  U.  S.  brig  Pio- 
neer, which  arrived  at  that  porta  few  days  ago  from 
B iltimore,  Is  to  receive  some  repairs  and  alterations. 
It  is  proposed  to  add  twenty  feet  to  her  length,  and 
she  is  to  be  otherwise  improved. 

The  U.  S brig  Trillion,  CommanderUpsHUR,  was 
at  Smyrna  on  the  21st  September — all  well.  To  sail 
in  a few  days  for  Constantinople. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise  was  at  Cape  Palmas,  Afri- 
ca, on  the  3d  October — all  well — to  sail  soon  for 
Messurado. 

The  Home  Squadron  The  N.  Y.  American  says 
that  Capt.  David  Conner,  formerly  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  construction  and  repairs,  has  received  the 
command  of  the  home  squadron,  Commodore  Stew- 
art being  relieved. 

The  Independence,  Capt.  MoKeever,  was  to  sail  on 
Thursday  from  N.  York  for  Boston,  to  be  laid  up;  her 
officers  and  crew  will  be  transferred  to  the  Irigate 
Potomac,  which  will  be  the  flagship  of  the  squadron, 

The  steamer  Poinsett,  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the 
8lh  nit.  from  Pensacola, — ordered  on  the  survey  of 
the  roast  of  Florida. 

The  sloop  of  war  Falmouth  from  Boston,  arrived 
at  Havana  on  the  20th  October — all  well. 

The  V and. ilia,  sloop  of  war,  was  at  Havana  on  the 
9th  November. 

The  brig  Somers  reached  Key  West  from  Havana 
on  the  10th  ult.,  and  sailed  for  Mutanzas  on  the 
15th. 

Tiie  Washington  Standard  asserts  that  one  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Somers,  who  was  brought  home  in 
double  irons,  is  now  employed  about  the  treasury  de- 
partment. It  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  some  mistake 
about  this. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan  and  steamer  Princeton, 
are  both  to  leave  Philadelphia,  the  former  for  Nor-  ! 
foik,  the  latter  for  New  York.  The  Princeton  is  to  j 
take  the  Raritan  in  tow,  and  then  proceed  to  sea 
with  her,  in  order  probably  to  test  the  sailing  powers 
of  the  tw  o vessels. 

U.  S.  8 hip  Delaware.  We  have,  a private  letter  , 
from  on  board  this  ship,  dated  at  Port  Mahon  Sept.’l 
24th,  where  she  had  remained  a week.  Up  mi  leav-  I 
irig  Mahon  the  last  ti  ,.e,  the  ship  proceeded  direct.  I 
to  Marseilles,  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and  thence  to  j 
Genoa.  Alter  remaining  at  Genoa  a short  time,  she 
proceeded  to  Spezia,  the  p.ace  chosen  as  a naval 
Depot  on  that  station.  At  Leghorn  she  unfortunately 
gut  aground,  uut  uy  the  active  exertions  of  tier  offi 
cers  and  crew,  the  mam  deck  and  spar  deck  guns, 
and  oilier  Heavy  artieies  neiug  taken  out,  srie  was 
got  otf  without  material  damages.  From  Leghorn! 
she  again  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  was  also  to  re- 
turn irom  Port  Alaliun  to  that  place  from  w hence  she 
is  expected  home.  [JV*.  Y.  Sun.  j 

The  late  Cattain  Voorhees.  We  learn  from 
the  iNew  Liaveti  Guuner  that  a monument  has  been 
erected  in  the  buiytng  ground  of  that  city,  to  the 
memory  ol  the  late  Commodore  Ralph  Voorhees, 
who  died  at  Smyrna,  in  1842,  while  m command  of 
the  U.  S ship  Preble.  Tbe  monument  was  erected 
by  tne  oliicers  and  crew  of  the  Preble,  as  a token  of 
their  respect  l'ur  die  deceased,  and  it  is  described  as 
chaste  and  beautiful  in  Its  design  and  execution. 

The  Army  and  A avy  Chronicle  states  ttial  $3,500 
has  Unis  lar  been  received  for  the  relief  ot  the  fami- 
lies ol  the  o Ulcers  and  crew  ol  the  lost  Grampus. 


at  the  Marine.  , genre,  talent  and  enterprise  furnish  full  security  for 
a proper  exercise  of  the  great  intellectual  lever  they 
wield.  No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  of  the 
tendency  of  any  tiling  that  is  permitted  to  appear 
fro  n the  Harper  Press,  and  confident  of  this,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  know  as  we  do,  that  the  business 
of  the  establishment  is  at  this  time  much  larger, 
much  more  popular,  and  much  more  profitable  than 
it  ever  was  before.  [JM.  Y.  Cour. 

F.xtraordinary  Well. — T have  received  from  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Wayne  county  a bottle  of  wa- 
ter of  great  specific  gravity.  The  hydrometer  de- 
notes full  saturation,  or  one  hundred  degrees  of  the 
earths  which  are  held  in  solution.  It  is  from  a deptli 
of  360  feet  below  the  surface  and  is  from  a subter- 
ranean river,  the  volume  of  which  is  composed  of 


Tire  Nation  il  Intelligencer  adds 
insurance  OiFn-es.  of  New  York  have  each  subscrib- 
ed one  hundred  dollars  for  the,  relief  of  the  indigent 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
schooner  Grampus. 

S T \ TRS  OF  T HE  U N I O V . 

V333.  OITT. 

Rail  Road  Convention.  The  friends  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Boston  and  Fitrhhurg  rail  road  to  Brat- 
tleboro.  Lake  Champlain,  and  Canada,  are  to  hold  a 
convention  at  Brattleboro,  on  the  5th  of  December. 

The  Phoenix  says  it  will  be  the  most  important  con 
vention  that  has  been  called  in  that  section  for 
many  years,  and  hopes  not  only  to  see  a full  delega-  that  fluid.  When  the  auger  readied  the  surface  of 
lion  from  every  town  in  the  state,  hut  large  delega-  this  river  it  fell  14  feet;  the  water  at  once  rose  to  the 
tions  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  surface,  and  in  a short  lime  inundated  the  building 
call  for  the  convention  is  signed  by  a large  number  of  in  which  the  shaft  was  sunk.  It  was  accompanied 
leading  gentlemen,  residing  on  the  line  of  the  con-  by  a large  volume  of  carhuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
! tern  plated  road.  j current  of  the  subterranean  stream  is  so  strong  as  to 

The  distance  from  Boston  to  Burlington,  viz.  Con-  cause  the  stem  of  the  auger  to  vibrate  when  held  with 
cord,  N.  H.,  Royalton  and  Montpelier  is  230  miles  tbe  hands,  and  of  force  sufficient  to  denote  the  course 
—the  distance  by  the  Fitchburg  road,  via  Brattleboro  of  the  flow  of  water  The  power  of  the  current  is 
Bellows  Falls,  Hartford  and  Montpelier,  is  250  miles  increased  by  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid, 
—another  route,  taking  Hie  Fitchburgh  road  to  Brat-  I 'The  water  is  transparent.  I have  placed  it  in  a 
tleboro  thence  to  Rutland,  Mtd'Heburv  and  Burling-  position  to  be  acted  upon  by  reflected  solar  light, 
ton,  is  estimated  at  203  miles.  The  Piallleboro  pa-  and  't  begins  to  depositea  minute  fibrous  precipitate 
per,  of  course  thinks  the  two  latter  routes  preferable  of  chromate  hue.  It  holds  much- chloride  of  sodium 
to  the  former.  ,n  solution,  and  there  is  also  separated  from  it,  by 

evaporation, a beautiful  crystallized  sulphate  of  * * * 
* * in  needles  of  great  length. 

This  water  equals  in  specific  gravity  the  water  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  reaches  zero  I will  analyze  the  water  and 
give  the  public  the  result. — Jour.  Com.  E.  M. 


ET33W  4fOB.SC; 

Banks.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  hanks  ir.  this  state,  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  made  to  the  comptroller, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  act  of  April  18, 

1843. 

No  statements  were  received  from  the  Delaware 
& Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Hamilton  Bank,  and 
the  New  York  State  Stock  Security  Bank. 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts 
Loans  and  discounts  to  directors 

Loans  and  discounts  to  brokers  3,709  463  is  eminently  deserved,  we  are  glad  that  we  ex- 

Real  estate  4,081  659  tended  the  circulation  of  the  scolding,  among  those 

Bonds  and  mortgages  3,772,037  vvho,  by  feeling  it  the  most  severely,  may  be  willing 

Stocks  and  prom isory  notes  11,665,311  to  remedy  a portion  of  the  wrong-doing  so  severely 

Due  from  directors,  other  than  for  loans,  &c  48,084  censured. 

Due  from  brokers,  other  than  for  loans,  &c.  810,160:  The  reverend  gentleman  certainly  never  dreamed 


FSHWSYWAHJIA. 

Stdney  Smith,  and  the  Pennsylvania  bonds. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

By  this  time  the  letter  of  that  Yantippe,  in  small 
$53,267,130  clothes,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  has  been  generally 
4,557  536  read;  and,  inasmuch  as  a portion  of  the  vituperation 


Bank  fund 
Loss  and  expense  account 
Over  drafts 
Specie 
Cash  items 

Bilis  of  solvent  banks  on  hand 
Biils  of  suspended  banks  on  hand 
Due  from  banks 
Add  for  cents 


Total  resources, 

Liabilities. 

Capital 

Profits 

Notes  in'  circulation,  old  emission 

Registered  notes  in  circulation 

Due  treasurer  of  the  state 

Due  the  commissioner  of  the  canal  fund 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  individuals 

Due  banks 

Due  tieisurerof  the  United  States 
Amount  due,  not  included  in  above  items 
Add  for  cents, 


389,392  of  follow  ing  the  old  motto,  casligat  ridendo  tinges, 
639238  unless  for  a laugh,  lie  mistakes  the  sardonic  grin  that 
105,947  would  become  the  lip  of  a laughing  h yena. 

11.502.789 1 Repeating  our  remark  that  Pennsylvania  e»i- 
3,102,856!  nently  deserves  a goodly  portion  of  the  censure  be- 
4,033, 1 1)5.  i stowed  upon  her  from  abroad,  for  the  partial  legis- 
228,951  ; lation  with  which  she  attempts  to  meet  her  respon- 
9,700,629  | sibilities,  and  the  vacillation  which  she  has  mani- 
438  . Tested  in  approaching  a high  and  solemn  duty,  we 

! cannot  forbear  a few  observations  upon  the  source  of 

$111,614,722  | this  immediate  censure,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  given. 

$43,369,125  The  “old  man  eloquent,”  for  he  is  about  eighty 


4,144,254  four  years  of  age,  and  certainly  uses  the  English  Ian- 
5,227.930  guage  with  a freedom  that  has  not  been  indulged  in 
11  985.171  since  the  glorious  days  of  Cobbett,  says:  “In  every 
963,198  grammar  school  of  the  whole  world,  tul  Grcecas  Cal- 
1 157  203  endas  is  translated  the  American  dividends .”  A proof, 
27,389  160  this,  of  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  knowledge 
587,871  and  use  of  Latin  because  the  reduction  of  the  infer- 
14  624  143  e st  in  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  the  robbing  of 
1,645,320  the  National  Treasury  by  Charles  II,  and  the  reduc- 
505,077  tion  of  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  were  set 
243  down  by  simple  people,  as  being  without  remedy. 

They  did  not  understand  Latin  enough  to  know 

111  614.722  when  the  Greek  Kalends  would  arrive,  and  looked 
upon  these  matters  as  a continuation  of  the  rep.udia- 


Total  liabilities, 

The  Harpers’  great  publishing  establishment. 

Well  and  .videly  known  as  these  eminent  publishers  tion  of  lives,  wives,  and  debts,  by  old.  King  Henry 
are,  throughout  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  not  VIII. 

probable  that  the  public  generally  are  awarqof  the  The  reverend  Thersites  t,n  1 ks  of  appropriating  to 
immense  scale  on  which  their  operations  are  c m-  himself,  and  other  speculators,  the  pocket  liandker- 
ducted.  Tbe  statistics  of  that  establishment  would  chief,  hat,  and  coat,  of  Pennsylvanians.  We  know 
astonish  the  uninitiated,  and  to  give  them  in  full  not  w bat  is  the  law  of  appropriation  now  in  England, 
would  require  inure  space  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  hut  in  this  Commonwealth,  a pilferer  ol  that  cast 
devote  to  such  a subject.  The  enormous  buildings  would  find  accommodation  in  Moyamensing  oi  some 
on  each  side  of  Cliff  street  in  which  three  steam  en-  other  county  prison,  until  liis  light-fingered  indul- 
gines  are  propelling  half  a hundred  presses  constant-  genres  had  been  properly  dealt  with, 
ly  at  work,  t .eir  type  foundry  and  steijfj.oty  pe  estab-  One  can  scarcely  forbear  a smile  at-  the  ludicrous 
lishment,  their  Subicrranpau  deposit  of  at  least  a appearance  which  the  satirist  would  make  dividing 
hundred  tons  of  plates  ready  at  any  momept  to  lie  tjie  spoils  of  the  poor  “drab-colored  Pennsylvanian,” 
called  into  use  as  they  are  wanted — kept  thus  under  who  might  undertake  t • pay  fora  dinner  at  a ‘ table 
ground  to  secure  them  against  fire — their  army  of  d’hote,”  at  which  the  ronbery  should  be  accomplish- 
clerks,  overseers  and  young  women  employed  in  the  ed.  It  would  make  a capital  subject  for  Hogarth, 
various  departments  of  their  business,  really  make  were  lie  a I iYe,  and  we  trust  that  tbe  pencil  of  some 
up  a literary  world  of  which  comparatively  few  pen-  modern  caricaturist  will  catch  inspiration  from  the 
pie  tiave  any  conception,  and  are  pouring  forth  a dai-  pen  of  the  reverend  writer. 

ly  flood  ol  letters  of  magnitude  enough  to  enlighten  But  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  would  not  sit  at  ineal  wilh 
and  educate  a continent?  and  what  is  of  paramount  a Pennsylvanian,  because  the  Commonwealth,  of 
importance  to  the  public,  this  immense  laborutoiy  ol  which  the  drah-c.d  red  cal  r is  a citizen,  foci  ueglec- 
icauiiug  is  in  the  hands  ol  tuur  men,  Whose  intern- 1 led  to  pay  the  in  Brest  on  ner  uoads.  Did  the  geo- 
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Reman  decline  to  receive  orders  and  emoluments 

from  the  religious  branch  of  a government,  that  al-  The  Coal  trade  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
lowed  the  Bank  of  England  to  remain  for  more  than  Canal.  The  transportation  of  cnal  from  Cumberland 
a quarter  of  a century  a “repudiating”  institution?  i to  Georgetown,  under  the  recent  arrangement  enter- 
Or  did  he  forego  an  opportunity  of  dining  with  Mr. 1 e(j  info  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  com- 
Mioinan,  the  Governor  of  that  Bank,  which  paid  its  , pany  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company 
dividends  in  rags  as  intrinsically  worthless  as  a j has  commenced.  We  understand  that  a few  days 
“South  Sea  Certificate?”  If  he,  or  any  oii»  replies,  j ago  theirs!  cargo  was  forwarded  to  Georgetown,  and 
“the  Bank  of  England  did  pay  her  dividends  in  her  j thence  shipped  for  New  York.  From  this  time, 
own  paper,”  we  answer  that  Pennsylvania  also  pays  : therefore,  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
her  interest  in  Six  per  Cent,  certificates.  The  dif-  j trade  of  Alleghany,  which,  though  small  at  first,  is 
ference  in  the  case  is  only  this:  The  tyranny  of 1 destined,  after  the  canalis  completed,  to  grow*into  rapid 

Great  Britain  made  the  Bank  issues  a legal  tender,  \ importance.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick  have 


and  compelled  the  people  to  submit  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  a debt,  with  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  a 
repudiation  of  liberty,  or,  perhaps,  life.  Pennsylva- 
nia neither  repudiates  nor  coerces.  She  acknowl- 
edges her  debt,  and  seeks  to  pay  it.  Her  measures 
are  unwise,  but  not  fraudulent.  She  uses  no  coercion 
to  compel  men  to  receive  her  scrip  at  par,  as  did 
Great  Britain,  nor  does  she  debase  her  coin,  as  did 
that  power,  by  re-stamping  Spanish  dollars  with  the  j foli0“ing”£^  of  the 

‘.mage  and  superscription” of  George  ill,  only  half  , m°eeting  of  Friends,  which  has  been  furnished 
hiding  the  features  of  Carolus  IV,  and  on  the  ob- 1 ^ inJsertion-  We  are  free  to  render  this  aid  t0  lhe 

As 
and 

by 


within  a few  weeks  past  put  up  grates  for  the  use  of 
the  Cumberland  coal,  which  they  expect  to  get  by 
way  of  the  Canal  under  the  arrangement  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Rocks,  and  from  thence  to  Frederick  by 
the  rail  road.  [Frederick  Herald. 

NOSTI3  CAROIilNA. 

The  Societt  of  Friends.  We  give  place  to  the 


at  $196,726,033.  Jefferson  county  is  valued  ai  $15,- 
693,136.  This  is  (lie  richest  county  Letcher  county 
is  the  lowest  in  the  estimate,  ''iz;  <$2,480. 

The  revenue  for  1843  is  as  follows:  §295,093  56 
Extra  tax  on  watches  and  carriages,  10,126  50 


rasnt  of  Great  Britain  herself  had  bought  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere,  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  she 
had  fraudulently  “marked  up”  to  five  shillings,  to  in- 
crease her  means  ol  paying  her  creditors.  Did  Mr. 
Minor  Canon  Smith  decline  saying  grace  at  George 
the  Third’s  table,  or  refuse  to  receive  his  honors  and 
their  emoluments  in  the  debased  coin? 

“This  new  and  vain  people  can  never  forgive  us 
for  having  preceded  them  three  hundred  years  in 
civilization.”  Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  relative  to  the  United  States.  We  think  Eng- 
land is  ahead  of  “this  new  and  vain  people”  at  least 
three  hundred  years.  The  facts  of  English  repudia- 
tion, to  which  we  have  referred,  commenced  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  Great  Britain  has  un- 
doubtedly maintained  her  distance  in  the  rApe,  an  ad- 
vance which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
much  more  likely  to  forgive  than  to  forget,  under  Mr. 
Sm  it h’s  remembrancers. 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  one  expression  which 
seems  to  be  as  much  a favorite  with  Mr.  Smith,  as 
“stand  and  deliver”  was  with  Dick  Turpin;  and 
that  is,  “the  drab  colored  Pennsylvanians.”  Had 
the  “drab-colored”  people  of  our  State  managed  its 
finances,  w e should  scarcely  have  been  exposed  to 
the  classical  Billingsgate  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  “St. 


Paul’s”  had  not  fixed  her  iCation  “’gainst”’  our 
Commonwealth. 

“America  is  becoming,  since  its  fall,  the  native 
home  of  the  needy  villain.'"  So  .says  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. We  do  not  know  the  distance  from  St. 
Paul’s  to  Threadneedle  street,  but  if  Mr.  Smith  hrd 
a moment  to  spare  from  his  canonical  duties,  he 
probably  joined  the  crowd  that  poured  forth  to  see 
the  fifst  and  second  instalments  of  the  “ Chinese 
compromise”  carted  into  the  Bank  of  England;  and 
when  he  knew  that  these  millions  had  been  wrung 
from  an  innocent,  an  inoffensive  people,  because 
their  rulers  put  in  execution  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  land — laws  made  to  protect  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  people — it  is  probable  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman felt  a sort  of  aristocratic  pride  in  the  con- 
»ciousness  that  such  millions,  however  gained, 
wouid  prove  that  needy  villainy  is  not  the  attribute 
bute  of  that  government  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
serve. 

Let  us  repeat  our  assertion — we  condemn  repudia- 
tion most  .heartily,  and  we  censure,  while  we  mourn 
over  the  neglect  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay  what  she 
owes;  but  we  will  not  allow  such  an  attack  from 
such  a quarter,  without  showing  that  those  who 
cast  the  stone  are  full  of  faults.  II,  however,  must 
mitigate  a portion  of  the  regrets  of  Americans,  to 
know  that  the  advance  upon  tne  price  of  iron  and 
other  articles,  for  which  our  country  is  indebted  to 
Great  Britain,  was  more  than  ell  that  indebtedness; 
and  loud  and  clamorous  as  are  the  wailings  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  he  gets,  even  with  allour  repudiation, 
a higher  interest  lor  his  Pennsylvania  stockjhan  he 
could  get  for  the  same  amount  invested  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain;  for  though  Pennsylva- 
nia issues  new  scrip  for  her  interest,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain pays  in  gold  and  silver,  yet  the  scrip  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, issued  for  that  interest,  will  sell  in  the  London 
market  for  more  money  than  will  make  it  equal  to 
the  interest  which  G>reat  Britain  pays. 

We  heartily  join  with  every  honest  man  in  the 
wish  that  every  man,  and  every  State,  should  pay 
his  and  its  honest  debts,  and  we  offer  the  above  as 
our  portion  of  what  is  due  abroad.  The  chieftain 
threw  his  sword  into  the  scale  to  help  out  the  weight 
of  Roman  tribute.  We  have  only  a pen  to  offer.  It 
is,  we  feel,  but  a/teliwria  the  ascending  balance. 


any  dispassionate  person,  acquainted  with  their  hon- 
est and  peaceable  character,  be  saddled  upon  the  so- 
ciety. [Green&oro  Patriot. 

Whereas  it  is  a well  known  testimony  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends  that  they  do  not  allow  their  mem- 
bers to  hold  slaves,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  system  of  slavery,  further  than  by  petition,  rea 
.von  and  remonstrance,  in  a peaceable  manner:  and 
it  having,  through  report,  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  body  of  society,  that  some  one  or  more  of  the 
members  thereof  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so 
far  overcome,  through  sympathy,  as  to  allow  or  give 
shelter  improperly  to  one  or  more  slaves,  and  thus 
occasioned  several  of  their  fellow  members  to  be  ac- 
cused of  the  like  improper  conduct.  We  have  there- 
fore, thought  it  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people  at 
large  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  thus  to  make 
known  our  long  established  practice  and  utter  dis- 
approval of  such  interference  in  any  way  whatever, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
relinquish  our  testimony  to  the  injustice  of  slavery: 
Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  North  Carolina 
yearly  meeting,  held  at  New  Garden,  in  Guilford 
county,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  the  11th  month, 
1843,  and  signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
same,  by  AARON  STALKER, 

Clerk  of  the  meeting. 


$305,220  06 

On  watches,  carriages,  and  barouches,  Harlan 
county  pays  only  fifty  cents.  It  depends,  probably, 
on  Connecticut  clocks  for  time,  and  the  ladies  ride 
a chtval. 

INDIANA. 

Richmond.  It  appears,  from  a late  number  of  the 
Wayne  County  (la.)  Record,  that  the  little  town  of 
Richmond  has  invested — 

In  mercantile  business,  about  $130,000 

In  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  line  in 

the  town,  117.000 

In  the  vicinity,  53,000 

$330,000 

Richmond  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  town  in 
the  state  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Two  silk  fac- 
tories are  now  in  operation  there,  at  which  the  love  rs 
of  home  industry  can  be  suited  with  the  best  silks  for 
ladieS’  dresse  gentlemen’s  vests,  handkerchiefs,  &c. 
During  the  last  summer  a large  number  of  silk  worms 
have  been  successfully  fed  in  Richmond  and  vicinity. 
One  of  the  cocooneries,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  is  perhaps  the  largest,  and  on  the  best  model 
of  any  west  of  the  mountains. 

At  the  present  time  Richmond  does  not  contain  any 
establishment  for  the  vending  of  ardent  spirits  by  re- 
tail, and,  in  place  of  groceries  and  grog-shops,  it  has 
a Washingtonian  temperance  society  of  about  8 000 
members.  [Buffalo  Jldv. 

MICHIGAN 

At  the  late  election  in  Michigan  the  three  “demo- 
cratic” candidates  for  congress  were  chosen.  Their 
names  are — i.n  the  first  district,  Robert  McClelland; 
8econd,  Lucius  Lyon;  third,  Jas.  B.  Hunt. 

WISKOHSAN. 

Wheat,  beyond  what  the  community  will  require 
for  use,  estimated  at  between  100  000  and  300.000 
bushels  has  been  raised  this  year  by  this  young  mem- 
ber of  the  union. 


MISSISSIPPI,, 

The  Claiborne  county  court  house,  at  Port  Gib- 
son, together  with  all  the  books  in  the  clerk’s  office, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  a few  nights  ago. 

OSSIO. 

The  public  debt  of  Ohio,  as  detailed  in  the  audi- 
ditor’s  report  of  December  last,  was  as  follows: 
Foreign  debt,  ....  $12,876,321  11 


Temporary  loans, 

Scrip  issued  to  companies, 

Domestic  debt, 

Amount  ol  surplus  revenue,  counties, 
Do  do  from  auditor, 
Domestic  bonds,  outstanding,  . 
Indebtedness  of  public  works  to  sink- 
ing fund,  rising 


890.425  86 
772  515  00 


OREGOUT. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
Win.  Sutton,  a resident  of  Oregon  territory,  and  who 
left  the  settlement  at  Wallamet  falls  about  the  middle 
of  May.  He  was  three  months  in  reaching  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Missouri;  and  was  the  bearer  of  a 
petition  to  the  American  government,  (and  other 
papers,)  from  the  residents  of  Oregon  territory,  ask- 
ing the  government  to  extend  the  jaws  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  republic  over  that  interesting  territory. — 
These  papers  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sena- 
tor Linn — whose  recent  death  is  so  universally  re- 
gretted by  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Sutton  met  the  caravan  of  emigrants  on  the 
route,  which  has  before  been  noticed  by  us,  as  also 
two  smaller  parties,  bound  for  Oregon.  He  spoke 
1,383,584  61  of  the  settlement  as  prosperous,  healthy — that  the 
’ 53’ouO  86  : S0*K  although  not  equal  in  fertility  to  ours,  yet jiro- 


29,200  39 
321,042  05 

2,000,000  00 


To  which  add  amount  due  contrac- 
tors,   


$18,747,325  62 
800,000  00 


$19,547,325  12 

Fourierism.  We  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette that  an  “Association”  has  been  formed  at  Pitts- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of 
this  system  It  has  purchased  a body  of  land,  con- 
taining 4,000  acres,  below  Wheeling,  and  opposite 
Grave  creek,  Belmont  county,  in  Ohio,  and  those 
who  compose  it  intend  commencing  work  in  April 
next.  The  position  selected  is  fine.  The  land  is 
rich,  in  good  order,  and  under  cultivation,  and  has 
in  it  beds  of  coal.  The  Phalansterry  will  be  erected 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Twenty  families  and  sixty 
single  men  will  enter  in  the  domain  in  April. 

KENTUCKY. 

Finances.  A slip  from  the  “Commonwealth”  of- 
fice, in  Frankfort,  (Ky.)  contains  a tabular  statement 
of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  state,  with  the  revenue  resulting 
therefrora.  The  whole  amout  this  year  is  estimated 


duces  sure  crops  ol  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Emi- 
grants with  moderate  expectations,  industrious, 
frugal  and  moral,  are  likely  to  do  well.  No  money 
in  circulation,  but  trade  is  by  barter — no  law  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  debts  always  paid. 

A town  is  growing  up  at  the  falls  of  Wallamet. — 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  British  commander  of  Fort 
Vancouver,*  claims  the  site  by  right  of  discovery,  or 
as  havmg  established  a pust  there  some  years  since. 
He  has  laid  out  a town,  and  is  now  selling  lots,  giving 
deeds,  &c.  tie  warns  American  citizens  not  to  in- 
terfere with  liisclai  us.  The  American  settlers  are 
very  ranch  perplexed  by  his  interference  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Wallamet  furnishes  an  immense  water  power 
suitable  for  machinery.  Two  grist  and  saw  mills 
are  by  this  time  built  at  that  place — one  owned  by 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  who,  by  means  of  his  great  wealth, 
is  determined  to  break  down  the  American  owners 
of  the  other  mills.  The  settlers  are  patient,  expect- 
ing the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of  her  owa 
citizens  in  her  own  territory. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  principal  crop  raised  for  sale, 
is  worth  about  80  cents  per  bushel  at  Fort  Vancou- 
ver. This  price  is  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  goods, 
al  a low  rate.  Money  will  not  purchase  goods  as  low 
by  20  per  cent,  as  wheat  or  beaver  skins.  Mr.  Sutton 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  country  that  he  designs 
to  return  and  spend  his  day  s there. 

If  emigrants  should  continue  to  pass  into  Oregon 
for  » few  years,  as  rapidly  as  they  have  the  present 
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vi-ar.  the  people  will  soon  be  able  to  protecl  thom- 
Sflvp«  from  the  rapacity  of  tin'  licit i'l>  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  North  Western  Fur  company.  The  settlement 
has  now  a military  company,  well  commanded. 

[Springfield  III  Journal. 

*Dr  McLaughlin  is  the  agent  for  tl  e Hods  n a Ray 
Company.  - [N.  Y.  Com.  Ado 

Information  has  reached  Springfield  (111  ) that  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  the  British  commander  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, has  claimed  the  site  of  a town  situated  in 
Oregon  Territory,  and  therefore  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  State's.  The  town  in  question  is  near  he 
Falls  of  the  Wallamet,  and  has  recently  been  built 
by  emigrants  irom  the  western  states.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin claims  the  right  by  discovery  and  has 
warned  the  Americans  pot  to  interfere  with  his  pre- 


are  peculiarly  liable  from  their  position  and  their 
ignorance,  to  commit  illegal  acts  ol  dangerous  con-e 
quence  to  Ihemspnes  and  the  community,  and  to  he 
made  the  instruments  of  conspirators  against  our 
peace.  In  its  whole  scope  and  spirit,  this  law  rests 
on  the  same  foundation  as  our  quarantine  laws,  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  In  neither  case  are  the 
subjects  of  it  charged  with  any  crime — in  both  cases 
the  law'  carries  with  its  execution  an  aspect  of  seve- 
rity— in  both  cases  it  is  justified  by  the  high  state 
necessity  of  guarding  the  public  safely.  And  the 
reason  of  the  law  determines  also  what  should  he  its 
limit  in  practice.  At  ti  e best,  there  is  a necessary 
severity,  to  be  regretted — and  to  add  anything  to  the 
harshness  of  its  operation,  not  demanded  by  the 
great  and  sole  object  of  the  law,  is  not  only  severity 
-—it  is  injustice — cruelty.  The  purpose  of  the  la  w is 
Ihe  protection  of  the  community — the  means,  is  the 

cantart 


tensions.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  May  last, 

according  to  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Wqt.  Snt-  seclusion  of  certain  persons  named,  from 
ion  to  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Journal.  Mr.  i with  our  own  population. 

Sutton  left  the  settlement  in  May,  and  is  the  hearer  j In  effect,  neither  the  purpose  nor  the  means  are 
of  a petition  from  the  settless  to  the  government  at  very  clearly  apparent  in  the  manner  in  w hich  the 


Washington,  asking  national  protection 


IttlSCELLA  X ECUS. 


From  Ihe  Charleston  Courier 

THE  OimSCKK-EKT  CF  COLCEED 
SEAMEN. 

If  the  reader  remembers  a little  paragraph  which 
we  c.-ipied  a few  days  ago  from  a northern  paper,  in 
which  the  name  of  Cob  nel  Hunt  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  some  doings  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  he  will  readily  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  follow,, ing  note  published  in  the  Courier  of 
Tuesday: 

To  Ihe  editors  of  the  Charleston  Courier: 

The  Mercury  of  Monday  republishes  an  article 
from  some  northern  paper  in  which  my  name  was 
introduced,  with  a significant  exclamation  “what  is 
the?”  As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  ] am  at  all  times 
ready  to  answer  fet  myself,  and  it  nng’ t perhaps 
have  been  as  well  first  to  have  ascerlained  whether 
any  thing  contained  in  the  article  had  received  any 
sanction  from  me.  To  those  who  know  the  history 
of  the  act  of  1822  and  what  judicial  proceedings 
have  been  had  under  it,  it  is  well  known  that  1 could 
nui  undertake  any  such  office  as  that  alluded  to,  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  ol  the 
state,  that  requires  all  colored  seamen  to  remain  con- 
fined to  the  precincts  of  the  jail  yard  until  their  ves- 
sels are  ready  to  depart.  In  the  first  place  1 voted 


and  ru  t even  a saw  matk  is  vet  obliterated  The 
process  alluded  to  above  consists  in  exhausting  the 
wood  by  the  air  pump,  and  then  saturating  it  with 
iron  and  lime  in  solution,  until  it  becomes  semi-pet- 
rified and  insoluhle,  increasing  iri  weight  from  15  to 
20  per  rent  , and  becoming  im pet-'  ions  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  entirely  incapable  of  suffer* 
ing  by  abrasion.” 


POLITICAL. 


; law  is  executed.  They  are  clt  rged  w ith  no  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  yet  they  are  imprisoned  with  crimi- 
nals and  breakers  of  the  peace.  Is  not  this  adding 
an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  severity  of  the  law? 
They  are  confined  for  the  sake  of  secluding  them 
front  contact  with  our  population — but  in  efiect  they 
are  thrust  into  tl,e  most  intimate  contact  with  a part 
of  that  population  most  likely  to  imbibe  and  cherish 
feelings  and  notions  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  community — and  they  are  forced  into 
this  position  under  circumstances  most  certain  to  in- 
flame w hatever  mischievous  inclination  they  may 
have — most  likely  to  create  it  in  those  who  had  none. 
Surely  we  are  not  mistaken  then  in  saying  that  there 
are  notable  defects  in  the  provisions  of  this  law — de- 
lects that  in  practice  pervert  its  spirit  and  deleat  its 
object. 

There  is  another  point.  The  law  does  not  define 
the  power  ol  jailors  over  the  persons  confined  under 
its  provisions,  and  lias  provided  no  efficient  means 
of  securing  to  them  comfortable  qtiat  lets  arid  pro- 
tection from  tyranny  and  cruelty.  The  humane 
spir  t of  the  legislators  led  them  to  suppose,  that  as 
there  was  no  just  < ause  for  cruelty,  there  would 
therefore  he  no  cruelty — a supposition  always  dange- 
rous to  make,  when  conferring  upon  individuals  a 
piactically  irresponsible  power  over  the  bodies  of 
their  fellow  men.  And  u hat  immeasurably  heightens 
the  importance  of  this  consideration,  is  that  the  ope- 
ration of  this  law  extends  not  merely  to  subjects  of 
the  United  Stales,  blit  to  those  of  foreign  govern- 


or the  law  a's  a member  of  the  legislature,  and,  of  ments,  and  tor  tire  want  of  proper  and  efficient  re- 


course, believed  it  constitutional.  In  the  second  1 
was  employed  by  the  South  Carolina  Association 
t>  enly  years  ago  to  maintain  its  validity  in  the  case 
of  an  English  negro  and  did  so  upon  grounds  which 
have  now  become  dee,  ly  inti  resting,  as  the  question 
is  once  more  agitated.  As  this  argument  was  printed 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  no  w ay  attec.ted  by  an  appoint 


straints,  we  put  it  in  the  power  of  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country  and  inflict 
notorious  disgrace  upon  us  in  the  eyes  ol  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  Are  we  willing  that  the  vast  interests  of 
peace  should  hang  upon  the  insecure  thread  of  a jail- 
or’s humanity? 

It  seems  to  us  then  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 


tnenl  to  which  my  previous  assent  was  not  sought.  1822  demands  that  a place  entirely  separate  I ruin  the 

and  which  1 have  not  accepted;  and  I now  request  * 

its  republican'  rt,  both  as  a conclusive  reason  for  de- 
clining any  commission  from  abroad,  and  a delenee 
such  as  it  is  ol  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  hardships  not  necessarily  involved  m the  mere  faetol 
the  la  v ot  the  state  B.  F.  fi.  seclusion.  And  ith  a deep  conviction  that  the  sub- 


common  prison  should  be  provided,  and  that  efficient 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  persons 
confined,  from  all  arbitrary  use  of  power  and  from  all 


We  by  no- means  regret  that  Co!  Hunt  should  have 
found  our  question  “significant” — we  generally  mean 
something  when  we  ask  questions — but  we  are  sorry 
that  he  should  lor  a mo  , ent  have  supposed  there  j 
was  a|ty  disrespect  or  covered  iiiqiulation  intended 
towards  him — that  the  question  was  any  thing  more 
than  a call  lor  inlornialion-  in  tact  the  mere  carry- 
ing out  of  his  ow  n suggestion  above — “first  to  asce.- 
iain  v.  hether  any  tiling  contained  in  the  article  had 
received  any  sanction  Irom  him.”  If  the  knowledge 
of  the  appointment  bad  come  to  the  edttoi  privateiy , 
he  certainly  would  have  lelt  bound  to  ask  lor  inlor- 
mation  privately.  It  was  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers, ai  d every  one  who  saw  it  might  have  the  same 
desiie  we  had,  for  alt  answer  to  the  question.  Col. 
Hunt  will  not  accept  the  appointment  tendered  him 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature—  and  holds  lust  to 
his  former  opinions,  lhat  ihe  law  ol  1822,  providing 
for  the  confinement  of  colored  seamen  arriving  m : 
our  purts,  is  not  on  y constitutional  but  politic  and! 
good.  Vv  e need  not  say  that  we  cordially  approve  of 
all  Uiis — we  never  bad  the  least  desire  to  give  the 
public  a different  impression. 

This  occasion  s.  ems  to  give  a proper  opportunity 
to  say  a lew  words  on  the  execution  ol  the  law  re  I er- 
red to.  We  have  for  some  time  been  satisfied  lhat 
it  is  defective  in  this  respect,  and  that  its  delects  are 
of  such  serious  moment  as  to  call  lor  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature. 

The  law  ol  1822  is  a precautionary  police  regula- 
tion, intended  to  detend  ibe  public  against  danger  to 
its  good  order  and  its  sately  For  tins  purpuse  it 
takes  peisoual  security  ol  a class  of  strangers  who 


jecl  is  one  appealing  equally  to  the  humanity,  the 
justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  we  com- 
mend it  to  their  consideration. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

“DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

In  relation  to  prospects  of  adherence  to  a nomina- 
tion by  the  convention,  we  find  Ihe  following  on-dits 
from  “Oliver  Oldscho  I,”  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the.  U.  S.  Gazette: 

“lr  von  look  at  the  (Washington  oily ) Spcetalor, 
[the  Calhoun  organ]  of  to-day  .you  will  perceive  a most 
determined  and  uncompromising  hostility  manifested 
towards  Mr.  Van  Boren  and  his  adherent-;  and  when 
it  is  known  that  Mr.  Rhett  Ihe  personal  and  active 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  here  the  inlerem-e  i«  clear 
lhat  the  paper  speaks  by  ‘ authority.”  The  editor 
takes  the  ground  that  the  Democratic,  put  tv  is  divid- 
ed not  merely  about  men , hut  upon  piinciples,  and 
that  the  decision  is  therefore  likelv  to  lie  permanent. 
He  more  than  intimates  lhat  Mr.  Callt  >un  will  he  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  whether  nominated 
or  not,  maugre  the  impotent  “ tin  eats ” and  “ denunci- 
ations'’ of  the  Van  Bnrcn  section  of  the  party.  The 
editor  comments  upon  the  address  lately  issued  by 
Mr.  Bclia  nan’s  friends  in  Pen  ns  yl  van  in,  and  declares 
it  to  he  “the  fust  prominent,  responsible  decimate  n 
against  the  expediency  of  a national  convention,  and 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  leaving  the  constitution  to 
act.  by  its  own  energies  ['without  any  irresponsible 
party  control,]  for  Hie  development  and  filial  triumph 
of  the  popular  will  in  the  presidency.”  “It  is  plain,” 
savs  the  editor,  “that  Pennsylvania  distrusts  and  de- 
spises New  Yolk  politicians,  and  their  superior  ad- 
dress in  party  caucus  tactics.”  “We  understand  her 
as  saying  she  will  go  lor  the  constitution  in  electing 
the  president,  and  fur  James  Buchanan,  and  James 
Buchanan  alone,  to  fill  that  high  office.  As  political 
events  have  been  tipening  for  the  last  few  months, 
the  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  dispeii'e  with  the  machinery 
of  a national  convention.  It  will  be,  it  can  he  no  ne- 
gative body.  It  will  harmonise,  or  it  will  still  more 
distract  and  divide  the  party.”  * * * 

* * “.4?  present,  the  convention  would  be  rather 

too  hot  a place  fur  any  one  to  desire  to  be  in.” 

MR.  CALHOUN  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  Columbia  (S  C.)  Chronicle  says:  “We  be- 
lieve it  is  now  conceded  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. in  this  state,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope 
of  his  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore 
Democratic  Convention.  Indeed  we  have  it  upon' 
good  authority  that  Mr  J.  C.  Calhoun  himself  has 
said,  that  he  could  not  sillier  his  name  to  go  before 
that  convention,  and  would  not  even  receive  a n tn= 
iiiation  from  it,  if  any  of  the  states  were  represent!  d 
in  it  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Syracuse 
convention  in  New  York!” 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON’S  PRIVATE 
OPINION  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

We  find  ihe  following  tribute  from  one  Kentuckian 
to  another,  both  at  present  before  the  public  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  great  national  question,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Richmond  Wbig.  As  a part  of 
“the  cas.e”  now  pending  before  the  public,  we  give 
it  place:  [Balt  Patriot. 

J\Jr.  Editor — I am  opposed  to  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing publicity  to  fire-side  conversations,  but  when  the 
leader  of  a great  party,  in  a respectable  company  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  composed  of  both  political  par- 
ties makes  use  of  language  either  in  praise  or  deroga- 
tion of  a political  opponent,  1 consider  it  no  breach 
of  propriety  to  give  tils  voluntary  testimony  to  the 
world. 

On  the  30th  of  September  last,  Co).  Johnson  be- 
ing in  Staunton,  Virginia,  a number  of  gentlemen 
paid  him  the  respect  of  calling  to  see  him.  One  of 
the  company  remarked  to  him,  “Colonel,  when  you 
reach  tlie  rail  road  junction,  you  will  he.  near  the 
Slashes  of  Hanover.”  The  honest  old  warrior’s  face 
immediately  lit.  up  with  an  expression  of  sincerity 
and  pleasure,  and  he  eloquently  sain: 

“I  should  be  delighted  to  see  that  place.  Every 
spot  of  ground  Henry  Clay  touches  he  immortalizes. 

1 have  been  iri  public  life  for  forty  years,  and  in  lhat 
time  have  been  associated  with  all  the  great  men  of 
the  country.  Leaving  out  Madison  and  Gallatin, 
who  were  old  men  when  I first  stepped  upon  the 


BAIL  ECAES. 

One  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expense  in  construct- 
ing rail  roads,  is  that  of  the  iron  rails.  If  we  can 
rely  upon  the  following  statement,  a substitute  for 
iron  has  been  discovered  winch  will  be  an  immense 
saving  of  the  expense  of  construction  as  well  as  m 
repairs. 

“An  English  paper  states  that  the  patented  process 
lately  discovered  in  that  country,  by  Mr.  Payne,  for 
preventing  dry-rot  and  decay  in  timber,  in  addition 
to  the  aid  it  affords  in  some  of  the  most  important  un- 
dertakings in  the  present  age  of  scientific  invention, 
is  likely  to  be  brutight  into  use  in  a way  which  will 
add  facilities  to  ihe  present  system  of  forming  rail- 
ways, enabling  their  construction  to  he  effected  at 
one  Hurd  the  present  cost,  and  causing  a saving  in 
wear  and  tear  of  locomotive  engines,  carriages,  &, r., 
which,  in  the  present  embryo  slate  of  tlie  invention, 
it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 

A line  ol  ra  j is  about  176  yards  long  it  is  said,  is 
laid  down  near  the  Vuuvfial  bridge  road,  of  Scotch 
fir,  with  the  fibre  in  a horizontal  position,  on  which 
a locomotive  carriage  has  been  running  continually 
lor  a fortnight — equal  to  a train  running  twelve  times 
a day  for  months  ou  a railway;  yet,  of  such  metallic, 
firmness  has  the  texture  of  llie  wood  become,  from 
the  operation  of  Payne’s  preservation  process  that, 

although  a lead  colored  mai kshows  plainly  the  track  

of  the  wheels,  it  remains  as  {perfect  as  the  outside, ' theatre  of  politics,  1 will  place  Jelferson  first,  then 
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Henry  Clay.  He  Ha  perfect  Hercules  in  all  the 
qualities  th  n ran  arloni  human  nature.  S'-rne  men 
nun  exrel  him  in  a single  quality — fur  instance 
Webster  may  be  a greater  logician,  or  some  may  be 
more  renowned  for  deep  researches,  but  take  Clay 
all  iti  all.  he  has  not  an  equal  in  the  Union,  either  in 
the  north  or  south — the  east  or  the  west — in  moral 
courage,  in  physical  courage,  in  oratory,  in  pairi  't- 
ism.  and  in  every  noble  quality,  he  is  without  a su- 
perior. ] have  been  associated  with  him  on  commit- 
tees. in  connection  with  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  Clieves, 
Webster,  arid  other  distinguished  individuals,  hut 
Clay  was  alu ays  the  master  spirit.  We  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  Ajax  Tela  mm;  and  by  his  counsel  we 
were  guided  in  onr  deliberate  ns.  li  Ihe  i est  of  the 
committee  assembled  before  him,  and  were  in  doubt 
about  how  to  proceed,  when  he  made,  his  appearance, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him — and  we  wi  re  cer- 
tain to  he  right  when  we  foilo  ed  his  opinion.  He 
is  a gri  at  man,  a very  great  man.”  [Ball  Pat 

MIS.  CALHOUN  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

To  remove  any  incorrect  impressions  which  may 
have  been  und<  signed ly  produced  by  our  remarks, 
we  cheerfully  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Calhoun:  [Rirli  Enq 

Fort  Hill.  Nov  12  1843 

Dear  Sir:  I write  Hits  to  correct  the  mistake  you 
made,  in  supposing  that,  in  my  letter  to  a gentleman 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  tanlf.  (pub- 
lished in  tiie  Enquirer  of  the  7th  instant)  L referred 
to  inv  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Louisiana,  publish- 
ed in  the  same  article.  The  letter  referred  to  was 
to  iMr  Delaney,  of  Louisiana,  and  was  in  answer  to 
one  containing  an  h quiry  similar  to  one  addressed  to 
me  from  North  Carolina.  The  answer  to  Mr.  Nit  ho- 
las  w as  to  one,  on  a very  different  subject.  If  you 
had  adverted  to  dates,  you  would  have  avoided  the 
mistake.  The  North  Carolina  letter  refers  to  one 
recently  ui  itten.  It  is  dated  the  24ih  September 
last,  and  the  h it  r to  Mr.  Nicholas  7th  May,  1842, 
more  than  ft. teen  months  before. 

1 regret  the  mistake.  Unauthorized  liberty  has 
been  taken  with  my  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  by  print- 
ing portions  to  italics,  anil  the  word  protecting  in 
glaring  < apilals,  calculated  to  make  the  impression 
that  J,  to-',  am  Ihe  advocate  ol'lhe  protective  policy; 
and  I hat,  loo,  by  editors  professing  to  be  opposed  to 
protection  and  friendly  to  me,  as  well  as  those  in 
favor  and  politically  hostile  to  me.  By  such  means, 
hasty  readers  ol  newspapers  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  1 ad  i.it  the  right  of  protecting  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  planters  against  foreign  competition  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  foreign  article  for 
that  purpose,  directly  against  the  plain  import  of  my 
letter.  The  protection  of  which  1 spoke  is  expressly 
stated  to  he,  not  against  foreign  competition,  but 
“against  the  machinations  of  the  opponents  of  slave 
labor.”  1 intended  simply  to  say,  that  1 would  n sist, 
in  adjusting  the  tariff,  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  take  off  or  reuuce  the  duty  that  foreign  su- 
gar ought  fairly  to  pay,  on  revenue  principles,  on  the 
ground  of  discouraging  the  domestic  article  because 
it  w as  the  product  of  slave  labor. 

What  1 regret  in  your  mistake  is,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  false  impression  made  lay  the 
unauthorised  italics  and  capital  letters,  not  only  by 
publishing  my  letter  with  them,  but  still  more 
strongly,  by  publishing  it  as  the  one  referred  to  in 
my  [North  Carolina  letter,  in  confirmation  and  eluet 
datum  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  protection. 

As  it  is  my  wish  to  he  fully  and  explicitly  under- 
stood on  that  and  all  other  public  subjects,  1 must 
request  you  to  publ  sh  what  1 have  written  in  the 
Enq  nrer.  With  respect,  1 am,  Uc.,  &<:. 

J C.  CALHOUN. 

Thos.  Ritchie,  Esq. 

J.  Q.  ADAMSON  ABOLITION. 

Mr.  Adams  was-  waited  on  at  Pittsburg  by  a com- 
mittee ol  the  political  abolitionists,  urging  turn  to 
meet  and  address  them  'I  Ins  he  declined,  avowing 
that  lie  was  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  any  of 
them,  arid  especially  to  the  representation  of  slaves 
in  congress,  but  expressing  Ids  opposition  to  tlje  abo- 
lition measure  of  the  day  as  follows: 

“With  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this 
note — the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 1 have  no  opin- 
ions which  I wish  to  conceal  The  Texas  question 
is  a very  delicate  one,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  attention  of  Congress  the  ensuing 
session;  my  views  of  it  have  been  already  avowed  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  On  the  subject  of  abolition, 
al>oliu%,i  societies,  anti-slavery  societies,  or  the  li- 
berty party,  1 hay.e  never  been  a member  of  any  of 
them.  l»u t iu  opposition  to  slavery  1 go  as  far  as  any 
of  these;  my  sentiments  1 believe,  very  nearly  ae- 
coru  witii  theirs.  That  slavery  will  he  abolished  hi 
.his  country,  and  throughout  the  world,  I, firmly  be- 


lieve. Whether  it  shall  he  done  peacefully  or  hv 
bio. -d  G"d  only  k in  vs.  but  that  it  shall  he  accom- 
plished I have  not  a doubt,  and,  by  whatever  way,  1 
say,  let  it  come. 

‘ As  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Distri  t of 
Columbia,  I have  said  that  I was  opposed  to  it — not 
because  I have  any  doubts  of  the  power  of  congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  for  I have  none. — 
But  I regard  it  as  a violation  of  republican  princi- 
ples to  enact  laws  at  the  petition  of  one  people 
which  are  to  operate  upon  another  people  against 
their  consent.  As  ihe  laws  now  stand,  the  people  of 
the  District  have  property  in  their  slaves. 

“1  do  not  admit  these  laws  are  in  accordance  with 
justice,  for  it  can  never  be  true  that  on  man  can 
rightfully  have  property  m another  man.  Still  these 
laws  have  had  an  existence  since  before  that  part  of 
the  country  became  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  brought  under  the  po  >er  of  congress;  and  I 
think  they  should  nol  he  altered  without  the  consent 
ol  the  people  o(  the  District.  This  consent  I believe 
will  yet  be  obtained,  and  slavery  vvil)  be  abolished 
there.” 

WHIG  BANNER. 

The  com  mittee  appointed  to  designate  and  procure 
the  banner,  to  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the  whigs 
ol  Baltimore,  to  such  state  delegation  to  the  Young 
Men’-  A hig  National  Convention  of  Ratification,  as 
shall  have  the  largest  proportionate  Number  iri  at- 
tendance, having  in  view  the  whig  population  of  the 
several  states  as  tested  at  the  presidential  election  of 
1»4U,  and  their  relative  distances  from  tnis  city,  have 
decided  to  procure  one,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description  and  explanation: — 

The  banner  will  be  painteJ  on  satin — on  the  front 
side  w iJi  he  painted  a portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  on  a 
shield,  supported  by  two  female  figures,  the  one  on  the 
right,  Agriculture,  supported  by  a sheaf  of  wheal; 
the  one  on  the  left,  Fame,  in  the  act  of  recording 
the  many  noble,  useful,  and  patriotic  acts  in  the  life 
ol  that  great  American  statesman  qnd  patiiol.  An 
eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the  shield,  will  repre- 
sent the  arms  of  the  United  States,  supported  by 
Henry  Ciay.  On  the  hack  ground  will  lie  painted 
appropriate  emblems,  representing  agriculture,  com- 
merce, inanulaclures,  and  mechanic  arts;  and  below 
ihe  vignette  will  lie  painted  in  gold  tw  o cornucopias, 
the  Iruit  and  dowers  contained  therein  painted  in 
natural  colours;  all  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  'he 
abundance,  prosperity,  and  general  beneficial  effects 
that  will  How  from  the  establishment  of  the  mea- 
sures advocated  by  the  whig  party,  with  Mr.  Clay  at 
its  head.  Part  ol  the  front  side  of  the  banner  will 
also  ben.  nly  embroidered  with  chenille 

On  the  reverse  side  w ill  he  painted  in  the  form  of 
a wreath,  the  coal  of  arms  ol  eacli  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  connected  by  richly  painted  and  gilt  work — 
inside  ol  the  wreath  thus  formed,  will  be  painted  an 
appropriate  motto. 

l tie  lop  piece,  usually  consisting  of  a round  strait 
run.  will  he  something  entirety  unique,  being  in  the 
form  of  a Uroad  bow,  highly  carved  with  fruit,  fluw- 
ers,  tic.,  amt  richly  glided,  t he  fringes,  drapery,  and 
other  ornamental  work  will  he  of  the  most  splendid 
description. 

The  banner  will  be  supported  by  a staff  cut  by  the 
hands  o'.  Henry  Clay  himself,  from  the  growth  of 
the  soil  of  ins  own  Ashland.  On  the  top  of  the  stall 
over  the  banner  vvilloe  placed,  plated  with  gold,  the 
Roman  Fasces,  or  bound  reeds,  repres  iiting  the 
unanimity  ol  Ine  whig  p..rly  and  their  determination 
lo  maintain  inviolate  ltie  union  ol  the  slates. 

The  design  uy  Mr.  William  Curleit,  a superior  ar- 
tist ol  tins  city,  by  whom  it  will  tie  painted.  The 
arrangement  of  ltie  banner,  embroidery,  trimmings, 
&c.  wul  he  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Gade. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  banner  will  be  about  $800. 


[American  IP/iig. 


JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  AND  THE  CINCIN- 
NATI BAR. 


The  Cincinnati  bar  having  testified  their  respect 
to  Mr.  Adams  by  a complimentary  dinner,  an  ap- 
propriate address  was  made  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
uy  Judge  Este. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  13th  ult.  says: — 
“Jud_e  Este,  as  the  organ  of  the  bar,  Lhus  bid  him 
welcome: 

Respected  and  honored  Sirs: 

By  the  kmkness  of  the  members  ofthe  barof  Ham- 
ilton county,  I am  permuted  to  unite  with  them  it) 
saying,  that  we,  and  1 am  well  assured,  all  present, 
most  cheerfully  and  cordially  co-operate  with  our 
fellow  citizens  in  every  manifestation  of  respect  and 
teganl  lor  your  person  and  character.  Welcome, 


then — thrire  welcome  to  our  citv  A citv,  a5  you 
have  already  heen  told,  (hut  whb'h  ' ill  hear  repeti- 
tion.) that  might  never  have  existed,  hut  for  the  de- 
c siori  and  firmness  of  your  father,  and  John  Jav. — 
But  for  them,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  might  now  have  been  the  southern  boundary 
of  a British  Province. 

In  casting  a glance  over  a long  active  and  useful 
life,  we  are  struck  with  surprise  and  filled  with  ad- 
miration, at  your  eminent  and  numerous  public  ser- 
vices— and  at  the  evidences  of  enlarged  capacity, 
variety,  and  extent  of  acquirement,  uniform  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  of  the  most  untiring  and  persevering 
energy — of  an  industry  so  untiling  and  extraordina- 
ry, that  it  arrests  our  attention  and  forms  the  enqui- 
ry, how  can  so  much  be  done?  Middleton  says  of 
Cicero,  “that  his  industry  was  beyond  example,  and 
even  the  conception  of  our  days  ” If  it  surpassed 
that  of  such  men  as  Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story, 
and  yourself,  then,  indeed,  it  was  beyond  our  concep- 
tion. We  have  witnessed,  time  ami  again,  your  ar- 
dent devotion  lo  letters  and  science,  and  many  distin- 
guished efforts  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  orator, 
statesman,  and  patriot. 

But,  it  is  as  a member  of  the  bar,  as  a jurist — that 
it  heroines  my  duty  and  my  privilege,  more  especial- 
ly to  greet  you.  We  know  that  other  pursuits  have 
drawn  you  aside  from  the  practice  of  the  law;  hut 
we  know  too,  that  you  became  so  eminent  in  that 
profession,  as  tube  called  to  a seal  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  U.  States,  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  jurists  and  statesmen  of  our 
country.  And  your  list  great  effort  at  the  bar, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  when  in 
a most  eloquent  and  affecting  manner  you  look  a final 
leave  of  the  court  and  bar,  is  still  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance. 

Bui,  sir,  it  is  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  internation- 
al and  constitutional  law,  while  moving  in  other 
spheres  of  duty,  that  you  have  shed  clear  and  endur- 
ing light.  When  questions  on  these  subjects  are 
discussed,  in  the  national  councils,  or  elsewhere,  we 
have  hitherto  had  exhibited  by  you,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  expect  from  you  all  the  learning  necessa- 
ry to  understand  them,  presented  with  clearness  and 
force,  accompanied  with  fairness  and  uncompromis- 
ing integrity  of  purpose.  For  every  public  difficul- 
ty, and  on  any  great  emergency,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
you,  sir,  more  than  to  any  living  man,  as  embodying 
within  himself  the  safe,  conservative  principles  of 
our  free  institutions  On  every  such  occasion,  we 
look  to  you,  to  plant  your  foot  firm  on  the  law  of  the 
land, — there  to  take  your  stand,  and  maintain  your 
ground,  at  every  hazard.  Manfully  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power,  and  in  igoantly  to 
roll  hark  the  swelling  flood  of  reckless  licentious- 
ness In  a word — we  know  you  os  the  great,  honest, 
fearless  advocate,  of  national,  constitutional,  and  le- 
gal liberty. 

Long  may  you  be  spared,  sir,  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple by  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
to  encourage  and  animate  them  by  your  example. — 
And  finally,  “after  a long  and  virtuous  career  in 
this  world,  may  you  be  received  at  the  portals  of 
the  next,  with  the  approving  sentence,  ‘well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.’ ” 

To  this  welcome,  Mr.  Adams  replied  with  marked 
effect,  as  Ihe  countenances  of  all  \i  ho  heard  him, 
gave  ample  testimony.  He  was  eloquent,  becau-e 
he  was  truthful.  Thescpne  on  Saturday,  when  ith 
trembling  voice,  and  uplifted,  and  trembling  hand,  he 
spoke  to  his  younger  brethren,  or  w hen,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  referred  to  the  course*  of  life  he  should 
adopt  if  he  had  a choice,  and  that  life  were  to  be  lived 
over  again,  would  beggar  all  description.  It  was 
deeply  touching,  and  marked  by  the  best  of  feelings, 
anil  ol  virtue: — deeply  for  the  young,  simplicity , mo- 
desty, and  truth.” 

Mr.  Adams  replied  to  Judge  Este  as  follows: 
Honored  Sir — Brethren  of  the  bar: 

It  has  been  my  fortune  during  the  last  half  year, 
to  appear  before  my  fellow  citizens  in  various  states 
of  the  Union,  under  circumstances  such  as  never  oc- 
curred before  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life;  but 
among  all  these  occasions,  there  has  not  hem  one 
lor  which  I was  so  utterly  unprepared  as  no  v.  I 
have  received  complimentary  addresses  from  fellow 
citizens  of  every  class,  character,  denomination, 
and  party;  but  tins  is  the  first  ti  ue  that  I have  re- 
ceived a tribute  of  that  nature  from  my  professional 
brethren. 

J have  been  a member  of  that  profession  upwards 
of  half  a century.  In  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
having  a father  abroad,  it  was  my  fortune  to  travel 
much  in  foreign  countries;  still,  under  an  impression 
which  I first  received  from  my  mother,  that  m this 
country  every  man  should  have  some  trade;  that 
trade  which,  from  the  advice  of  my  parent,  and  rny 
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own  inclination.  I riiose,  was  tlie  profession  of  the  has  given  me.  to  that  life  > Inch  I have  led,  and  in 
law.  After  havingcntnplctrd  an  education  in  which,  which  I have  hel  l phi  es  of  high  trust  honor,  respon 
perhaps  more  than  nnv  other  citizen  of  that  time.  1 a.ihility,  arid— obloquy.  - | 

had  advantages — and  v hi  h of  course  brought  with  I say  not  obloquy,  now,  for  the  purpose  of  com-  j 
it  the  incumbent  duty  of  manifesting  by  my  life  that  p|a  j,,t'  If  it  were  true.  I hat  of  all  t he  public,  scr- 
those  extraordinary  advantages  of  educat ion  secured  vants  of  the  United  States,  it  bad  been  my  fortune 
to  me  by  my  father,  bail  not  been  worthlessly  he-  to  suffer  more  of  the  ill  opinion  of  the  world  at.  vari- 
stou  ed — on  coming  into  life  after  such  great  advan-  0IIS  (j  MeSj  and  (Yom  the  variety  of  estimation,  high  I 
tages,  and  having  the  duty  of  selecting  a profes-ion,  atu|  |OW)  Vvhich  public  servants  must  undergo — then! 
I chose  that  of  the  bar.  I closed  my  education  as  a | say,  that  if  it  were  my  late  to  share  a greater  pro- : 
lawyer  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  portion  of  those  evils  than  any  other  man  living, — ! 
age,  Tlieophilus  Parsons,  of  Newbnryport,  at  that  the  scenes  of  the  last  six  mouths  my  reception  by  I 
time  a practising  lawyer,  but  subsequently  chief  jus-  my  fellow  citizens  of  this  city  alone,  and  the  pros- j 
tiee  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Under  peet.  now  before  me,  would  more  than  compensate 
his  instruction  and  advice,  ( closed  my  education,  and  |-or  a|| 

commenced  what  I can  hardly  ca’l  the  practice  of  Bre,hern  of  the  prof„slon  of  the  |aw_perhaps 
the  law  in  the  city  of  Bos  on.  i my  estimation  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding 

At  that  time,  though  I cannot  say  that  I was  friend-  ,yhat  j ha\  e said,  may  not  be  so  high  as  that  which 
less,  yet  my  circumstances  were  not  independent.—  rnany  of  you  make.  So  deep  is  my  impression  of 
My  father  was  then  in  a situation  of  great  response  j|le  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  of  the  furida- 
bilily  and  notoriety,  in  the  government  of  the  United  mental  rights  which  that  natural  equality  confers 
States.  But  lie  had  been  long  absent  from  his  own  upon  every  human  being,  that  1 have  been  accustom- 
country,  and  still  continued  absent  from  that  part  ol  e<B  ai|(j  |)ave  accustomed  myself,  to  transfer  that 
it  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  I was  a native,  principle  of  equality  to  all  Hie  professions  of  men 
1 went  therefore  as  a volunteer — an  adventurer  to  (j1e  honest  professions  adopted  by  men  in  the  great 
Boston — as  possibly  many  of  you  whom  1 now  see  an(j  various  pursuits  of  life. 


before  me,  may  consider  yourselves  as  having  come 
to  Cincinnati.  ' I was  without  support  of  any  kind. 
I may  say  l was  a stranger  in  that  city,  although  al- 
most a native  of  the  spot.  1 say  I can  Hardly  call  it 
practice — because  for  the  space  of  one  year 


that  time,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  name  any 


It  is  common  to  say  that  the  profession  of  the  law 
is  the  highest,  most  honorable,  and  most  dignified 
that  can  lie  exercised  by  man.  Possibly  some  of  y >ti 
"from  nlay  think  so.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  en- 
tered upon  t e profession  with  that  impression 


Bui 

„ -ii  that  impression  is  not  mine.  1 do  believe  that  the 

practice  which  had  to  do.  For  two  years,  indeed  |ibenjej  0,-  a country  depend  more  upon  the  mem- 
lean  recall  nothing  in  whit.  i was  engage  , la  hers  of  the  bar  Ilian  upon  any  oilier  profession  com 
may  he  termed  pract.ce;  though  during  he  second  m(m  t(,  man-  Yet  , ,10l  poMsider  it,  in  point  of 

year  there  were  some  symptoms,  tha  by  that  perse-  (]i  it  ,n  int  of  importance,  heyond  that  of  the 

vermg  patience  of  which  you,  sir  have  spoken  in  shoeii;atep‘  or  the  tailor,  or  the'  liou.se wright,  or 
such  eloquent  terms,  practice  might  come  in  time.  ( mason,  0r  any  mechanical  profession.  I consider 
The  third  year  I continued  this  patience  and  per-  it  not  superior  to  the  profession  of  the  hea'ing  art, 
severance,  and  having  little  to  do,  occupied  my  time  destined  to  a I lev  i te  and  remove  tiie  physical  evils  of 
as  well  as  1 could  in  the  study  of  those  laws  and  in-  hie  human  race:  far  less  do  I onsider  it  superior  to 
stitutions  which  l have  since  been  railed  lo  adminis-  that  profession  which  connects  man  with  the  future 


ter.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  I had  obtained 
something  which  might  he  called  practice. 

The  fourth  year,  I found  it  spelling  lo  such  an 
extent  that  I felt  no  longer  any  concern  as  to  my 
future  destiny,  as  a member  of  that  profession.  But 
in  (lie  midst  of  the  fourth  year,  bv  the  will  of  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
which  the  senate  was  pleased  to  concur,  I was  se-  1 
lected  for  a station,  not  perhaps  of  more  u-eful  | 
ness,  but  of  greater  consequence  in  the  es*i  nation  1 
of  mankind,  and  sent  from  home  on  a mission  to  fo-  ; 
reign  parts 


and  with  God. 


Perhaps  some  among  you  entertain  the  opinion 
that  this  profession  alone  may  have  the  same  claims 
to  honor  and  dignity.  Brethren,  my  opinion  upon 
that  subject  is,  that  the  profession  of  Divinity  stands 
upon  tiie  -a  ne  foundation  a-,  the  piofessiori  of  i he  law- 
The  professors  of  both  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  ol  God  to  pass  lives  of  purity  and  of  inno- 
cence, doing  all  the  good  they  can  to  their  fellow 
creatures  on  earth.  And  if  it  is  tiie  pri . ilege  of  the 
j professors  of  Divinity  to  stand  as  mediators  between 
God  and  man,  it  is  equally  that  of  those  of  the  la 


From  that  lime — the  fourth  year  after  iny  admis-  | [U  maintain  at  all  hazards  every  individual  right  con 
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sion  to  the  bar  of  my  native  slate,  and  the  first  year 
of  my  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme,  Court  of 
the  United  Slates — I was  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  any  further  industry  or  labor  at  tiie  bar,  by  this 
distinction  —a  distinction  for  winch  a previous  edu- 
cation at  the  bar,  if  riot  an  indispensable  qu  . hfiealion, 
was  at  least  a most  useful  appendage.  From  that 
time  my  practice  at  the  bar  has  been  little  more  than 
during  the  first  y ear. 

1 was  absent  in  Europe  on  that  mission,  succeeded 
by  others,  u hicli  it  was  tiie  pleasure  of  the  first  pre 
sident  to  confidv  lo  ne,  lor  seven  years.  Returning, 
then  to  my  native  country,  1 again  commenced  the 
practice  of  in.  profession  in  Boston.  But  in  the  first 
year  I was  again  selected  to  an  office  winch  no  lon- 
ger admitted  of  my  practising  at  the  bar.  From 
that  ti  i.e,  now  upwards  of  lorty  years,  1 have  appear- 
ed at  the  bar  but  once — and  that  w itbm  tiie  last  I wo 
years,  m lbs  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United  Slates,  un 
the  occasion  to  which  you  have  alluded,  sir,  in  terms 
so  much  more  complimentary  than  1 deserve;  and  1 
embraced  ttiat  occasion  to  lake  a final  adieu  of  tiie 
profession. 

In  tiie  course  of  that  period  of  time,  1 have  gone 
through  a great  variety  ol  public  offices,  among 
wliicli  was  the  highest  political  station  that  can  be 
Conferred  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
any  citizen.  And  yet,  n may  perhaps  furnish  tosoine 
ol  tiie  younger  members  ol  the  bar  who  now  hear 
me,  food  fur  serious  meditation,  to  say.  that  it  it  were 
now  permitted  to  pass  another  life,  commencing  in 
the  profession  ol  law,  as  mine  did,  and  it  were  put 
to  me,  alter  passing  tnree  and  a half  or  lour  years  of 
the  first  pai  l of  my  hie  as  a lawy  er,  whether  t would 
pass  the  remainder  ol  it  as  1 have  done,  entirely  in 
the  public  service,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prac- 
tice of  that  profession,  or  continue  that  profession  as 
1 began,  with  such  powers  as  it  tias  pleased  ihe  Cre- 
ator to  give  me,  and  such  industry  and  integrity  in 
the  application  of  those  powers  as  have  been  spoken 
of,— 1 now  solemnly  declare,  that  so  far  as  persona! 
happiness  is  concerned,  1 would  infinitely  prefer  to 
pass  my  life  as  a member  of  llje  bar,  m the  practice 


I erred  upon  man  by  nature  and  God  I would  say, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  lo  icier  Ihe  whole  question 
of  the  relative  dignity  and  importance  of  proles- 
sions  and  trades,  to  that  sacred  principle  of  natural 
equality,  which  is  the  iaw  ol  nature  between  man  and 
man. 

1 dee  n it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this 
subject.  I wilt  not  discuss  the  right  of  different 
classes,  lo  make  pretensions  to  the  supenortv  ol  their 
respective  prolessions.  If  there  is  any  one  profes- 
sion which  can  claim  superiority  over  all  the  rest  it, 
is  that  of  the  cultivator  of  the  earth.  For  him, 
more  than  ouee,  that  claim  has  been  asserted.  But 
lo  him  I should  assign  precisely  equal  rights  with  all 
the  rest;  because  he  m numbers  counts  more  than 
all  Ihe  rest — though  his  pruiession  numbers  more  than 
ten  to  one  ol  all  others  logeLher — 1 cannot  admit  su- 
periority un  his  part  over  llie  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
or  the  lawyer. 

It  is  truly  an  exceedingly  agreeable  circumstance 
to  me,  to  eceive  this  address  on  the  part  of  bre- 
thren of  my  own  profession.  The  manner  m which 
it  lias  been  pronounced — the  terms  in  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  spoken  to  you  o!  me — 
would  furnish  me  with  language  of  eloquence,  if 
language  of  eloquence  were  mine,  lor  the  remainder 
ol  this  day.  But  this  would  put  your  patience  to  a 
severe  trial. 

In  reference  to  that  constant  and  persevering 
labor,  and  exertion  of  mind,  in  illustration  of  which 
the  great  name  of  Cicero  was  introduced,  i trust  tu 
he  excused,  if,  speaking  to  l lie  younger  members  ol 
the  profession  pi'esent,  1 say,  that  whatever  ol  justice 
there  may  be  in  Ihe  compliment  paid  me — if  constant 
and  persevering  laoor  of  mind,  in  the  performance 
of  the  dunes  of  life  has  ever  belonged  lo  me,  it  is  to 
that  very  name  ol  Cicero  that  1 have  been  a great 
measure  indebted  for  it.  And  i will  say  to  the 
youngest  members  of  the  bar,  if  they  have  not  read 
Middleton’s  tile  of  that  great  orator,  statesman, 
and  lawyer — that  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  lo 
read  lhai  portion  ol  it  in  winch  lie  traces  lo  their 
sources  the  praotiee  of  Cicero  in  li.ese  virtues,  they 


of  my  profession  according  to  tiie  ability  which  God | will  find  there  a source  la  which  1 have  been  much 


indebted  for  v,  hatever  of  truth  that  oo  qilimenf  may 
contain. 

Brel  Ii  ”011 —It  is  painful  to  me,  and  I presume  all 
will  he  sensible  of  it,  to  speak  of  myself — painful 
even  when  there  seems  to  be  an  xciise  furui  tied  hy 
circumstances,  under  which  I cannot  help  saying 
something. 

But  I cannot  dwell  longer,  Itian  to  assure  you.  that 
this  kindness  will  remain  in  my  bosom  till  the  last 
gasp  of  my  life.  And  now  may  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  belong  to  you  and  you  is! 

Mr.  Adams  then,  much  affected,  took  bv  the 
hand  each  member  of  the  bar,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Subsequently  the  members  of  the  bar,  with  a 
number  of  invited  guests,  sat  down  to  dinner,  at 
which  the  honorable  John  C.  Wright  presided.  The 
president  on  introducing  Ihe  toasis,  made  a brief  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  several  speeches  were  made 
by  gentlemen  toasted,  and  among  others  by  Mr. 
Ada  us.  The  occasion  appears  to  have  been  a plea- 
sant one  to  all  paities,  and  marked  by  the  flow  of 
good  feeling. 

MR.  ADAMS  I.V  KENTUCKY. 

A few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Adams  from  Cincinnati  for  Pittsburg,  he  crossed  the 
river,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  t he  citizens  of  Cov- 
ington, and  was  welcomed  to  (lie  city  in  an  appropri- 
ate address  by  the  rrable  Ja  ne-  T.  .vlnrehrud, 

United  States  senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr  Adams 
replied,  as  usual,  in  very  happy  and  ehqmiit  terms. 
In  the  course  of  Ins  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  i ivi- 
tations  which  lie  had  been  honored  with  from  d life- 
rent  public  bodies,  cities  and  individuals  in  the  west. 
The  following  passage  from  Ins  speech  is  an  honora- 
ble and  just  tribute  lo  Mr.  Clay: 

“Not  only  have  I received  invitations  from  public 
bodies  and  cities,  (continued  Mr.  A lams,)  out  also 
from  individuals  among  the  first  of  whom  ,va-  that 
great  man,  your  own  citizen,  who,  during  a very 
large  portion  of  my  public  life,  and  in  various  punlie. 
capacities,  and  in  several  instances  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  your  interests,  has  been  my  associate  and 
friend,  and  the  recollection  of  whom,  brings  me  tu 
the  acknowledgement  before  this  whole  assembly, 
that  in  all  the  various  capacities  in  which  I have 
known  him  to  act,  whether  as  associate,  us  assistant, 
or  acting  independently  of  me,  in  his  o .v  n m.liv  iduai 
character  and  capacity,  I havt  ever  found  n it  only 
one  of  the  ablest  uen  with  whom  1 have  ever  eo  ope- 
rated, but  also  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy. 

1 have  received  a cordial  invitation  irum  in  n to  visit 
him  at  his  residence. 

In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Adams  said: 

“My  honorable  friend  [ vlr.  Murehead]  has  inti  ,,ai- 
ed,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  and  accept  <Lne  lo  you, 
that  1 should  discourse  tu  you  on  some  of  ihe  expe- 
riences of  my  past  life,  in  such  a manner  as  should 
serve  the  purposes  of  instruction.  1 feel  that  I am 
inadequate  to  tiiat  office:  but  if  J could  speak  in 
words  of  mstructii  n,  1 know  not  that  1 could  say 
anything  which  would  he  more  forcible  to  you,  anil 
which  1 would  more  desire  should  sink  to  tne  Outturn 
ol  your  hearts,  than  that  very  sentiment — and  that 
is,  that  a citizen  of  M issacliusetts  coming  into  Ken- 
tucky,  or  a citizen  ol  Kentucky  going  to  Massa- 
chusetts, should  consider  m.useU  sliii  on  his  native 
soil. 

My  honorable  friend  lias  recurred  to  'the  long  pe- 
riod ot  lime,  and  the  great  diversity  ol  stations,  in 
which  1 have  served  my  country,  J'hr.mgli  all  uiat 
li  ne,  il  1 have  learned  one  lesson,  which  Has  been 
impressed  more  deeply  u.iu.i  my  heart  titan  any  oilier, 
and  which  1 more  wish  mat  1 could  give  Ij  . ny  coun- 
trymen, Irom  one  extreme  ol  the  Union  to  another, 
it  would  he  tins, — and  all  should  keep  the  sentiment 
at  the  uoltoin  ol  tueir  hearts  — iliat  wheresoever  tney 
may  Oe,  whether  in  the  north  or  tiie  suulo,  Hie  east 
or  the  west,  limy  are  oretiiren  of  tne  same  lumnv, 
citizens  ol  one  common  country — dial  the  son  oi" 
every  spot  ot  its  broad  territory,  is  too  native  son  of 
all.  In  other  respects  the commun  wealih  ot  Kentucky 
needs  as  IlUio  instruction  from  onroad  a , any  pari  ol  the 
Union,  ll  lias  lurinshed,  il  turnisnes  men  m great 
uumoers  equal  to  instruct  the  whole  Union,  instead 
of  needing  instruction  for  themselves  And  now, 
ailiiuugii  1 have  said  that  when  1 undertook  tne  jour- 
ney, Irom  which  1 am  now  ahuut  to  re. urn,  1 nuie 
expected.  1 had  no  expectation,  ol  visiting  the  ditie- 
rent  cities  ol  tins  part  of  the  country  ueyuud  ihe 
Otno,  1 will  say  to  you,  and  conclude  by  a>Miriug 
you,  that  finding  myseti  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky , 1 
cannot  hut  leei  dial  it  is  still  my  native  soil,  i nave 
been  received,  nut  as  the  prodigal  son,  returnim'  to 
his  lather,  Out  as  a m other  returning  lo  ilm  lannly 
ol  Ins  brethren.  1 can  say  in  my  heart,  lhal  1 consi- 
der this  one  of  the  happiest  oi  my  days.  And  Jl  shall 
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look  l>:i<  k "nor'  this  i Iprrinv  a<  a" rmg  the  event* 
of  mv  'ifc.  which  I shall  never  "ease  to  remember 
while  mv  heart  continues  lo  heat. 

Anti  in  bidding  you  farewell,  as  I am  obliged  to  r]n. 
in  the  very  moment  of  your  bidding  me  welcome,  I 
will  add  m\  prayer,  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
world,  that  your  fortunes  hereafter  may  be  happy  and 
glorious.” 

Subsequently,  on  his  passage  up  the  river  to  Pitts- 
burg, Mr.  Adams  stopped  at  Maysville.  Kentucky. 
He  was  waited  upon  at  the  wharf  hv  a committee 
of  citizens,  who  conducted  him  to  Goddard’s  Hotel, 
where  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  antici- 
pation of  his  arrival.  The  venerable  statesman  was 
afterwards  escorted  to  one  of  the  largest,  churches  in 
the  city  by  a numerous  procession  of  the  citizens. — 
He  was  introduced  to  the  assemblage  hv  Gen.  R 
Collins,  in  a very  felicitous  address,  lo  which  Mr.  A. 
responded.  “This  address,”  says  t tie  Ragle,  “em- 
braced from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  ihe  delivery 
—plain. simple,  practical  — such  as  we  expected  fmm 
Mr.  Adams — but  occasionally,  and  particularly  when 
alluding  to  his  reception  on  Kentucky  soil,  and  c fee- 
ing to  Kentucky’s  great  statesman — lie  was  thrilling 
ly  eloquent,  and  elicited  the  reiterated  and  hearlfeit 
applause  of  the  large  congregation  who  hung  upon 
the  accents  of  his  lips.  In  concluding  his  address, 
he  invoked  upon  the  assembly,  m a most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  the  benediction  of  Almighty  God 
the  Father  of  us  (til." 

Mr.  A a 1 1 s took  his  departure  soon  afterwards 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the  roar  of  artil 
lery. 

IX  WASHINGTON  PENNSYLVANIA. 

During  Mr  John  Quincy  Adams’  short  sojourn  in 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  he  paid  a visit  to  the  Fe- 
male Seminary  near  that  place.  He  was  welcomed 
in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Seminary,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  ladies,  by  Miss  S R.  Foster, 
the  principal,  in  a neat  and  appropriate  address.-  — 
Mr.  Adams  responded,  hut  so  deeply  was  he  affected 
by  the  address  of  Miss  Foster,  as  to  he  for  some  time 
inaudible.  When  heard  he  spoke  as  follows: 

“This,  however,  is  the  first  instance  in  w hich  a 
lady  lias  thus  addressed  me  personally;  and  I trust 
that  all  the  ladies  present  will  be  able  sufficiently  to 
enter  inftt  my  feelings  to  knovv,1hat  I ain  more  af- 
fected by  this  honor,  ttian  by  any’other  I could  have 
received. 

You  have  been  pleased,  Madam,  to  allude  to  the 
character  of  my  father,  and  the  history  of  my  fami- 
ly and  their  services  to  the  country.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the 
republic  as  an  independent  nation,  my  father  and 
myself  have  been  in  the  public  service  of  the  coun- 
try, almost  without  interruption.  I came  into  the 
vvorld'as  a pers  ri  having  personal  responsibilities 
wilti  the  Declaration  ot  Independence,  which  con- 
stituted us  a nation.  I was  a mild  at  that  lime,  and 
had  then  perhaps  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  he 
bestowed  on  man — a mother  who  was  anxious  and 
capable  to  form  her  children  to  what  they  ought  to 
he.  From  that  mother  f derived  whatever  instruc- 
tion— religious  especially,  and  moral — vhich  has 
pervaded  a long  life:  I will  not  say  perfectly,  and  as 
il  ought  to  he;  hut  I will  say,  because  it  is  justice  only 
to  the  memory  of  her  whom  I revere,  that  if,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  there  has  been  any  imperfection, or 
deviation  from  what  she  taught  me,  the  fault  is  mine, 
and  not  hers. 

With  sticli  a mother,  and  such  other  relations  with 
the  sex,  of  sister,  wife,  ami  daughter,  it  has  been  the 
perpetual  instruction  of  my  life  to  love  ami  revere 
the  female  sex.  -And  in  order  to  carry  that  senti- 
ment of  love  and  reverence  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  I know  of  nothing  that  exists  in  human 
society  belter  adapted  to  produce  that  result,  than 
institutions  of  the  chararter  that  I have  now  the  honor 
to  address. 

1 have  been  taught,  as  I have  said,  through  the 
couise  of  my  life,  to  love  and  to  revere  the  female 
sex;  hut  1 have  been  taught,  also — and  th  4 lesson 
has  perhaps  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  even  more 
strongly,  it  may  be,  than  the  other— 1 have  h^en 
taught  not  to  flatter  them.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  the  other  sex — and  especial 
ly  for  young  men — to  think,  that  the  way  to  win  the 
hearts  of  ladies  is  by  flattery.  To  love  and  to  re- 
vere the  sex,  is  what  1 think  the  duly  of  man;  but 
not  to  flatter  them;  and  this  1 would  say  to  you  young 
ladies  here;  and  if  they,  and  others  present,  will  al- 
low me,  with  all  the  authority  which  neatly  lour 
score  of  years  may  have  with  those  who  have  not 
yet  attained  one  score — I would  say  to  them  what  1 
have  no  doubt  they  say  to  themselves,  and  are  taught 
here,  not  to  take  the  flattery  of  men  as  proof  of  per- 
fection. 

I am  now,  however,  I fear,  assuming  too  much  of 
a character  that  does  not  exactly  belong  to  me.  I 


therefore  conclude,  by  assuring  you.  Madam,  that 
your  reception  of  me,  has  affected  me,  as  you  per- 
ceive, more  than  I can  at  all  express  in  words:  and 
that  I shall  offer  my  best  prayers,  till  my  latest  hour, 
to  the  Creator  of  us  all,  that  this  institution  especial- 
ly, and  all  others  of  a similar  kind,  designed  to  form 
the  female  mind  to  wisdom  and  virtue,  may  prosper 
to  the  end  of  time. 

MR  ADAMS  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Mr.  Adams  reached  Pittsburg  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, rather  unexpectedly.  The  impression  was  that 
he  would  not  arrive  until  the  next  day,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  his  reception  were  made  accordingly. 
The  distinguished  visiter  was  received  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  escorted  to  the  Exchange  Hotel.  A 
great  concourse  of  parsons  had  assembled  at  the  ho- 
tel, and  as  he  entered  it  he  was  greeted  w ith  three 
enthusiastic  cheers.  On  Friday  morning  the  mili- 
tary, fire  companies,  temperance  societies,  literary 
associations,  and  citizens,  formed  in  procession  and 
passed  through  the  principal  streets.  Mr.  Adams 
rode  in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses.  In 
the  same  carriage  were  the  mayors  of  Pittsburg  and 
Alleghany,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  is  tra- 
velling with  Mr.  Adams. 

Having  arrived  at  t tie  Exchange  Hotel,  the  pro- 
cession baked,  and  gave  three  cheers.  Mr.  Adams 
was  then  conducted  to  a stand  prepared  for  the  oc- 
ension,  and  welcomed  to  the  city  in  a handsome  ad- 
dress by  Wilson  MeCandless,  E-q.  to  which  the  ve- 
nerable man  responded  with  much  feeling. 

Mr.  Adams  left  Pittsburg  the  next  morning. 

[Bull.  Ainer. 
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March  2,  1843  — Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Will  am  Cost  Johnson,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  29th  day  of  December 
last,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  memorials 
praying  congress  to  pass  a law  directing  that  stock 
of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,- 
000  be  credited  to,  or  distributed  among  the  slates, 
territories,  and  District  of  Colombia,  for  the  relief 
of  the  people,  made  the  following 
report: 

The  select  committee  to  whom  were  referred  nume- 
rous memorials  for  the  relief  of  the  states,  from 
the  pressure  of  debts  contracted  by  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  internal  improvements,  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  re- 
spectfully to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  memorials  are  signed  by  many  thousand  citi- 
zens of  different  states,  of  every  pursuit  of  industry, 
and  of  all  political  parties,  uniting  generally  in  a 
pra>  er  to  congress  to  issue  two  hundred  millions  of 
stock;  to  be  divided  among  or  credited  to  all  the 
states,  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon 
an  equitable  basis,  and  a portion  of  them  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  a specific  measure  proposed  to  con- 
gress at  its  last  session.  (See  Appendix,  A.)  They 
3 1 1 desire  that  the  stock  shall  he  issued  upon  the 
faith  of  the  general  government,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the.  public  lands  be  specifically  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  interest  arid  principal.  They 
unite  in  the  expression  of  one  common  opinion — 
that  industry  has  greatly  lost  Us  reward;  that  pro- 
perty and  wages  have  fallen  greatly  in  value;  that 
confidence  is  impaired  between  man  and  man;  that 
individual  enterprise  is  paralyzed;  and  that  while 
they  have  the  will,  they  have  not  the  means  or 
ability  to  discharge  the  -annual  exactions  of  direct 
taxes,  which  many  of  the  slates  are  being  forced  to 
levy,  in  order  to  meet  their  engagements  and  pre- 
serve their  plighted  faith.  And  they  express  the 
earnest  conviction,  that  confidence  will  not  be  re- 
stored; that  industry,  in  all  its  departments,  will  not, 
thrive;  that  general  prosperity  will  not  return  and 
abide;  that  the  faith  of  many  of  the  states  « ill  not  be 
maintained,  nor  the  general  government  itself  recov- 
er and  sustain  its  former  high  credit  and  character, 
unless  congress  extends  its  aid,  and  by  prompt,  deci- 
sive, and  enlightened  legislation,  rescues  the  people 
and  the  stales  Irum  their  present  depressed  and  em- 
barrassed condition. 

With  these  views,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
the  memorialists  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  congress 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  means  which  have  Been 
entrusted  to  it,  and,  out  of  the  vast  resources  which 
the  general  government  can  make  available,  to  ex- 
tend its  aid  in  this  great  emergency. 

Your  committee  strongly  sympathizing  with  the 
memorialists  in  the  general  distress  which  prevails, 
in  the  embarrassments  which  check  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  embracing 
atl  me  varied  pursuits  ol  labor  and  industry,  and  im- 


pressed wilh  the  necessity  and  duty  of  congress  se 
riously  to  consider  the  prayers  of  the  memorialists, 
and  to  extend  willing  and  efficient  aid,  deem  it  only 
necessary  at  this  late  period  of  the  session  to  re- 
commend the  principle  of  the  measure  proposed, 
without  entering  into  details  further  than  may  be 
necessary  for  its  illustration. 

The  committee  have  observed,  with  anxious  soli- 
citude, the  general  depression  of  business  of  every 
kind,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  property  and  wages, 
the  general  scarcity  of  money,  the  loss  of  individual 
confidence  in  the  usual  business  pursuits  of  life,  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  credit  of  many  of  the  states 
of  the.  Union,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
combined  causes,  especially  upon  the  credit  of  the 
general  government.  The  endurance  if  individual, 
stale,  and  national  embarrassment,  has  existed  too 
long;  the  extent  is  too  general  and  pervading  to  be 
traced  to  causes  either  partial  or  temporary.  Every 
portion  of  the  Union  feels  their  effects,  antil  every 
pursuit  of  industry  sutlers  in  consequence.  Com- 
merce has  been  obstructed  in  its  accustomed  course, 
manufactures  have  ceased  to  prosper  for  want  of 
markets;  and  although  Providence  has  blessed  the 
land  with  plenty,  and  both  the  farmer  and  planter 
have  had  abundant  crops,  the  low  price  of  produce 
has  yielded  but  slight  reward  lo  industry,  while  the 
reduced  rate  of  wages  has  been  felt  most  severely 
by  every  class  of  laborers.  Such  is  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  country  at  a lime  when  the  soil 
yields  abundantly,  and  the  nation,  wholly  free  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  should  sin  lie  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Although  the  public  mind  may  not  agree 
“poll  the  specific  causes  which  have  produced  the 
present  embarrassments,  all  attribute  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  whole  people  re  laboring,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  past  course  of  the  ge- 
neral government  as  well  as  the  states. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  embarrassment,  tha 
committee  believe,  arises  from  the  great  indebted- 
ness of  many  of  the  stales.  At  so  late  a period  as 
1830.  a very  few  of  the  states  were  indebted,  (Ap- 
pendix. B,)  and  those  few  to  a very  moderate  amount, 
whilst  most  of  them  had  surplus  revenues  in  their 
treasuries.  Animated  by  a spirit  of  enterprise,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  imprudent,  to  develope  their  re- 
sources and  encouraged  for  a time  by  the  aid  of  the 
national  treasury,  some  of  t fie  states  embarked  in 
systems  of  internal  improvement  too  vast  in  design 
and  too  extensive  for  immediate  accomplishment 
with  their  limited  means,  and,  when  suddenly  all  aid 
from  the  national  treasury  was  withheld,  had  re- 
source to  their  own  separate  credit  to  effect  what 
only  the  joint  action  of  the  states  and  the  general 
government  should  perhaps  have  attempted,  and 
which,  by  their  united  capacities  alone,  could  have 
been  successfully  accomplished.  The  means  and 
credit  of  these  Mates  became  exhausted  before  their 
works  were  completed,  ami  their  only  resource  now 
for  payment  of  the  incumbent  debt  and  accruing  in- 
terest, without  tiie  aid  of  the  general  government, 
rests  wholly  on  direct  taxation. 

Such  is,  in  hi  ief,  t he  chief  cause  of  the  present 
embarrassments  of  the  states,  amounting  to  an  in- 
debtedness of  upwards  of  $200,000,000,  as  will  tie  seen 
by  reference  to  table  C,  printed  in  the  appendix.  To 
th  is  sum  may  be  added  nearly  thirty  mill  ions  of  debt  of 
the  different  cities,  (see  appendix,  D,)  which  fall  on 
them  exclusively  for  payment.  Excluding  this  debt 
of  the  cities,  the  states  have  to  meet  an  annual  in- 
terest of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  the  great- 
er part  of  which,  under  existing  engagements  of  the 
states,  has  to  be  paid  abroad,  in  specie  or  its  equiva- 
lent. This  amount  may  not  seein  large,  when  the 
great  resources  of  the  country  and  its  capacity  for 
production  are  considered;  nor  would  its  pressure  be 
felt  in  so  severe  a degree,  were  it  paid  and  distribut- 
ed among  the  people  in  the  counties  and  slates  from 
which  it  is  raised;  hut  this  annual  demand  upon  the 
productive  wealth  and  labor  of  the  stales,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  of  collection,  ami  -the  annual  le- 
vies also,  to  support  the  county  assessments  and  tha 
civil  expenses  of  each  state,  becomes  oppressive  in 
a degree  that  cannot  be  borne,  without  a sacrifice  of 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  the  interest  and  duly  of  the  ge- 
neral government  to  mitigate  or  avert  so  grievous  a 
burden,  by  resort,  to  the  abundant  means  and  conser- 
vative powers  within  its  con'rol. 

The  states  have  no  means  and  no  powers  of  raising 
revenue  but  by  direct  taxation.  The  general  govern- 
ment possesses  all  control  over  commerce,  and  can 
rai-e  abundant  resources  from  imports.  It  also  ex- 
ercises the  power  of  appropriation  over  the  public 
lands  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sales.  Had  the  states 
control  over  either  the  customs  or  the  public  lands, 
they  could  easily  meet  their  engage  enls,  and  speedi- 
ly nq  udute  their  debts.  Shine  of  the  slates  do  not 
comply  with  their  engagements,  because  they  say 
that  they  are  unable  to  pay  either  interest  or  princi- 
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pal — thereby  impairing  their  credit  and  violating 
their  faith.  Tliev  admit  1 lie  obligation  of  the  debts, 
express  their  willingness  to  pay.  but  regret  their  in- 
ability. All  attempts  to  disown  and  disclaim  these 
debts  have  met  with  but  little  countenance  from  the 
people;  and  even  if  they  did,  the  constitution  empha- 
tically declares  that  “no  state  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ’’ — (See  late 
decision  of  the  supreme  court.  January  term,  1843; 
Arthur  Bronson,  complainant  vs.  John  H.  Kinzie  and 
others.  See  appendix,  E ) These  debts  are  then 
binding;  and  there  is  no  power  either  in  the  stales  or 
in  congress  to  extinguish  them;  except  by  payment 
on  the  conditions  of  their  engagement,  or  to  modify 
and  postpone  them  up  n certain  and  definite  terms, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Many  of  the  states  have  omitted  to  pay  the  inter- 
est a*s  it  accrues— consequently,  greatly  increasing 
their  debt,  while  the  gradual  but  general  deprecia- 
tion of  property  in  such  slates  will  render  the  pay- 
ment of  accruing  interest,  and  the  final  liquidation 
of  the  principal  more  and  more  difficult  with  every 
delay.  Although  this  delinquency  exists  with  but  a 
portion  of  the  states,  yet  the  embarrassments  which 
they  feel  extend  with  fatal  effect  over  the  entire 
Union. 

No  people  part  with  money  and  with  property 
more  willingly,  to  pay  their  debts,  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  people  yield  more  rea 
dily  to  the  direct  taxation  of  their  states;  but  when 
the  amount  to  be  exacted  becomes  oppressive  to  pay, 
it  is  alike  the  part  ot  wisdom  and  of  duty  to  consider 
well  if  there  are  no  means  which  can  be  used  to  al- 
leviate the  burthen — no  powers  in  the  general  go- 
vernment which,  T duly  administered,  will  bring 
relief. 

Of  all  modes  of  taxat  on,  that  of  direct  and  per- 
sonal imposition  is  most  inconvenient  and  onerous. — 
Although  the  amount  may  be  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
exaction  be  made  periodically,  the  most  thrifty  and 
prosperous  citizens  only  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  gatherer.  Many  who 
are  prudent  and  unembarrassed  in  circumstances  are 
not  prepared  at  the  day:  and,  if  the  rigour  of  the  law 
be  pursued,  have  often  to  sacrifice  property,  or  bor- 
row, at  a high  rate  of  interest,  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  No  one  can  avoid  direct  taxation,  as  but 
little  property  is  so  subtle  as  to  escape  its  reach. — 
The  direct  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a slate,  and  the  usual  county  assess- 
ments, are  less  oppressive  upon  the  people,  although 
the  amount  may  be  comparatively  higher  than  that 
levied  for  the  payment  of  debt  due  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  state;  because  the  one  is  soon  expended 
in  the  county  and  the  state,  let- pt  in  active  circulation, 
and  may  quickly  return  in  trade  and  for  payment  of 
labor,  services,  and  produce,  to  the  pockets  of  those 
who  annually  pay  it  to  the  collector. 

The  credit  of  Great  Britain  s andshigh,  although 
her  public  debt  is  over  eight  hun.ired  millions  of 
pounds  sterling;  but  it  is  principally  owned  at  home, 
and  the  interest  being  paid  to  her  own  subjects,  is 
retained  and  circulated  in  the  kingdom. 

But  few  of  the  bonds  of  the  indebted  slates  are 
held  within  their  limits,  and  the  taxes  levied  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  them  must  be  paid  in  specie  or  its 
equivalent.,  which  departs  from  the  local  circulation 
of  the  county  and  the  state  where  paid,  and  causes 
an  annual  vacuum  of  so  much  of  Uie  precious  me- 
tals, which  slowly,  if  ever,  return.  This  large  dram 
of  the  metallic  currency  in  payment  of  interest  has 
left  but  little  with  the  people,  ami  the  scarcity  of 
money  has  not  only  increased  its  value,  but  has  di- 
minished, in  various  degrees,  the  value  01  property, 
of  wages,  and  the  productions  of  tlie  field  and  Uie 
workshop.  It  has  exhausted  the  basis  of  a sound 
circulating  medium,  and  in  many  stales  left  a depre- 
ciated currency  of  uncertain  value  to  represent  tnat 
which  should  be  of  the  must  stable  character:  and, 
although  this  drain  of  specie  has  been  cbielly  from  a 
particular  portion  ot  the  country,  its  effect  has  been 
manifest  upon  the  interests  of  all  the  states.  Wheth- 
er specie  is  drawn  Iruin  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois,  it 
operates  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  Maine 
and  the  plaining  interests  of  Georgia.  At  whatever 
point  the  great  national  reservoir  may  be  lapped,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  precious  tluid  will  sink  to  an 
equal  level. 

The  inability  of  some  of  the  states  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them  has  led  to  a want  of  confidence 
in  their  good  faith,  and  a suspicion  that  they  lack 
the  will  to  comply  with  their  just  engagements;  lor 
public,  like  private  credit  ollen  depends  as  much 
upon  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  integrity 
as  in  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay.  The  depreci- 
ation of  their  bonds  has  likewise  conduced  to  a de- 
rangement of  the  currency;  want  ol  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  a state  quickly  begetting  a want  of 
confidence  iri  the  contracts  of  ns  citizens.  Nor  is 


alone,  hut  extends  from  state  to  stale,  from)  mdivi- 
viduals  of  one  state  to  those  who  are  united  bv  affi- 
nity of  business  nr  trade  in  another,  «o  that  tom- 
mere.e  quickly  feels  what  agriculture  suffers,  and  the 
manufacturer  languishes  when  the  consumer,  for  a 
want  of  means  or  a want  of  credit,  can  no  longer 
purchase  bis  usual  supplies.  Illinois,  for  example, 
is  a dilinquent  state.  The  last  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri passed  a stay  law,  because  its  people  were 
suffering,  not  from  the  amount  of  its  debts,  but  from 
the  consequences  of  the.  embarrassments  of  a neigh- 
borin  c state.  Maryland  has  been  in  some  degree 
delinquent,  and  her  stocks  are  far  bel  >w  par.  South 
Carolina  has  heen  punctual,  yet  her  stocks  are  sold 
in  London  also  considerably  below  par. 


productions, — it  would  follow  as  a eonscq uence, 
these  foreign  i nportations  being  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  to  the  general  government,  that  the  princi- 
pal tribute  to,  and  support  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. would  he  derived  from  the  non-in  lebb-d  -tales. 

In  this  view,  it  will  he  stem  that  the  support  of  the 
general  government  rests  substantially  now  on  a few 
states  which  are  free  from  de.bt.  Does  it  not,  then, 
heroine  the  policy  of  ihe  government,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  non-indehted  states,  to  relieve,  as  far 
as  pos-ible.  tin*  indebted  states  from  the  evils  of  di- 
rect texati  m.  so  that  Ihe  support  of  government 
might,  be  equalized,  and  the  people  of  such  slates  bo 
enabled  to  expend  Ihe  money  which  now  goes  to  pay 
direct  taxes,  in  purchasing  articles  on  which  duties 


Nor  does  the  influence  of  the,  evil  alluded  to  end-  are,  levied  for  the  use  of  the  general  government,  or 
with  its  effect  upon  the  people  and  the  states  It  is  in  entering  lands,  the  proceeds  of  thesa  es  of  which, 
of  parts  that  the  general  government  as  a whole  is  constitute  the  other  main  sour  e of  revenue  tithe 
formed,  and  when  it«  members  suffer.it  cannot,  escape,  government?  Thus,  the  interest  of  the  non  i debt  d 
the  conseqnences.  Already  has  distrust  attached  to  states  would  be  promoted  by  having  the  indebted 
its  faith,  because  its  members  has  not  preserved  states  relieved,  so  that  they  could  divide  the  expen- 
theirs.  Whilst  nations,  with  not  a tithe  of  our  re-  ses  of  government  equally,  while  the  indebted  states 
sources,  and  with  large  public  debts,  have  been  ahle  would  be  benefited  by  having  taxation  re  n wed.  All 


to  effect  loans  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  Ihe  agent 
of  this  government  had  to  return  from  the  same 
money  market,  where  capital  is  seeking  investment 
at  two  and  three  per  cent.,  without  receiving  a sin- 
gle offer  for  any  portion  of  a loan  to  onr  government 
at  six  per  cent.  However  humiliating  to  our  nation- 
al pride,  tins  decided  evidence  of  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  our  public  faith  cann  .t  cause  surprise  with 
those  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment. Although  the  states  are  as  supreme  within 
their  sphere  of  action  as  the  general  government  i- 
within  its  range  of  powers,  yet  so  interwoven  are  tin- 
stales  with  our  whole  system  of  national  government, 
that  the  discredit  of  any  one  or  more  ol  them  iniM 
necessarily  effect  the  whole  Union  in  its  federative 
eh  a racter. 

If  a government,  with  abundant  means  at  its  cen- 
tred, and  possessing  ample  r.onstiluti  nial  po  vers,  "in 
form  a perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  far  Ihe  common  defence , and  pm 
mele  Ihe  general  welfare,"  fads,  to  extend  sympathy 
and  aid  to  a delinquent  or  suffering  member,  when  it 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  itself  or  inj  isticc 
or  injury  toother  portions  of  the  Union, such  indif- 
ference to  those  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  itself 
will  assuredly  induce  the  belief  that  it  would  he  as 
careless  of  its  own  faith  as  it  is  reluctant  to  -es  me, 
by  timely  aid,  that  of  its  members.  The  states  dis- 
credited, mingle  in  the  councils  of  Ihe  nation,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  infuse  into  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  some  extent  at  least,  their  doctrines  and 
their  principles;  and  thus  is  the  public  credit  im- 
paired and  the  national  dignity  humiliated.  Should 
an  emergency  require  the  use  of  ready  means,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  command  them,  and  if  obtain- 
ed, the  rate  of  interest  would  he  exorbitant;  and  not 
only  in  its  dignity  and  credit,  which  should  he  above 
all  question,  is  the  general  government  injured,  but 
it  sutlers  in  its  internal  resources  and  its  revenues. 

The  annexed  table  (see.  Appendix,  F)  will  show 
that  the  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  within  whose 
limits  most  of  the  surveyed  public  lands  are  situated, 
are  those  most  embarrassed  with  debt,  and  where 
property  is  most  encumbered  w ith  direct  taxation. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case  emigration  will  he  retard- 
ed; or  rather  will  be  turned  away  from  states  so  si- 
tuated; for  although  the  public  lands  are  exempt 
from  taxation  for  five  years  after  entry  is  made,  the 
least  sagacious  will  perceive  that,  with  the  existing 
and  accumulating  debts  of  states  m such  condition, 
all  lands,  after  the  period  of  exemption  has  expired, 
will  become  liable  to  an  extent  of  direct  tax  that 
will  make  their  ownership  a burden  rather  than  a 
blessing.  And  not  only  will  these  causes  and  this 
stale  of  ihings  retard  and  prevent  emigration,  hut 
staying  the  sales  ot  the  public  lauds  will  gi  sally  les- 
sen the  receipts  from  that  source. 

The  general  government  is  also  deprived  of  a large 
amount  of  revenue  from  customs,  in  consequence  of 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  so  many  of  the  states. 
In  proportion  as  the  means  of  the  people  are  con- 
sumed in  payment  of  direct  taxes  their  ability  to 
purchase  imported  necessaries  and  luxuries,  upon 
which  the  general  government  levies  impost  in_du- 
ties,  is  diminished.  And  this  enervating  effect  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  although  unseen  for  a 
tune,  perhaps,  on  the  seaboard,  will  ne  felt  in  the  far 
inter  ior,  and  through  all  the  ramified  branches  of  our 
internal  and  domestic  trad  ; lor  when  the  almost  en- 
lire  means  of  a people  are  consumed  in  payment  of 
direct  taxes,  their  consumption  of  foreign  articles 
must  be  diminished  for  want  of  means  to  purclnse. 
If  the  evils  of  direct  taxation  were  confined  to  the 
indebted  stat  s, — and  the  lion-indebted  slales  free 
from  embarrassment,  enjoyed  abundant  means  and 


this  injurious  effect  confined  to  a defaulting  state  ! ability  to  purchase  and  consume  foreign  fabrics  and 


clashes  would  he  benefited:  the  manufacturer,  fir  in- 
stance, wh  ) is  interested  in  having  the  far  nirig  inte- 
rest relieved;  for,  this  being  the  greatest  consuming 
interest  as  well  as  tax-paying  interest,  so,  as  the 
burden  of  direct  taxation  is  removed,  in  tin-  same 
proportion,  wouhl  the  farmer  he  enabled  to  purchase 
domestic  fabrics,  which  gives  employment  a id  pro- 
fit to  the  domestic  inonufacturer  and  those  c nuiect- 
ed  with  him 

The  statement  of  a ease,  in  its  effects,  will  most 
clearly  illustrate  the  soundness  of  Ihe,  positi  m.  A 
far  uer  who  has  now  to  pav  $5i)  annually,  in  direct  tax- 
ation, to  meet  ihe  interest  on  state  bonds,  is  forced 
to  deny  himself  and  fa  inly  many  of  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  which  he  had  heen  in  the  ha  lit  of  pur- 
chasing. Of  the  $50  so  paid,  neither  the  domestic 
nanufacturer,  the  importing  merchant,  nor  the  go- 
vernment.. receives  one  cent;  it  passes  from  him  and 
the  country,  and  is  forwarded  to  E irope  to  pay  the 
interest  due  (instate  bonds.  If  the  farmer  was  re- 
lieved of  this  charge,  he  would  find  hi  nself  ahle  to 
expend  the  amount,  now  levied  upon  him  for  inte- 
rest on  state  bonds,  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands, 
domestic  fabrics,  in  buying  foreign  luxuries,  or  could 
lay  it  up,  or  otherwise  use  it  as  active  capital.  The 
profit  and  benefit  to  government  woul  I he,  that  it 
would  receive  in  its  coffers  the  am  unit  laid  out  in 
public  lauds,  and  m imposts  or  custom-house  due3 
thirty  five  p -r  cent  of  the  sum  spent  in  purchasing 
foreign-* articles.  In  a corresponding  degree  would 
the  revenue  be  increased  by  the  general  government 
extending  the  proposed  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
slales,  file  amount  now  paid  in  direct  taxation 
would  be  kept  in  circulation  in  the  country,  giving 
life  and  vigor  to  every  pursuitof  business,  supplying 
a million  of  springs  of  industry,  benefiting  and  en- 
riching in  their  course  every  section  of  the  nation, 
and  finally  pouring  abuudantsupplies  into  the  nation- 
. al  treasury. 

To  these  considerations  of  national  finance  arid 
political  economy,  another  is  to  be  added,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  is  entitled  to  the  gra- 
vest consideration.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
no  w. paid  on  stat  ■ bonds,  including  the  expensesof 
col  lection,  insurance,  exchange,  and  brokerage,  exceed/ 
six  per  centum.  The  greater  part  of  these  bonds  are 
held  in  E irope,  and  the  interest  is  made  payable 
there  in  specie.  Supposing  the  amount  held  abroad 
to  he  one  hundred  and  fifiy  millions-of  dollars,  the 
amount  of  specie  or  specie  funds  lequired  would  be 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of  specie  in 
trie  United  otates  may  be  estimated  at  seventy  mil- 
lions. Fro. ii  tins  it  w ill  be  seen  there  musL  be  ari  an- 
nual dram;  and,  as  many  of  the  slates  have  not  es- 
tablished a sluicing  fund  to  liq  udale  the  principal  of 
their  debt,  it  nay  be  said  there  will  be  an  almost 
perpetual  drain  of  specie  for  the  pay ment  of  inte- 
rest. 

If  the  f ireign  bondholders  were  willing,  as  the 
committee  believe  tnal  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
to  exchange  their  stale  bonds  for  national  stock 
hearing  three  per  centum  interest  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  three  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  on  one 
hundred  inuli  ms  of  bonds  sj  exchanged,  or  $4,5Jd,- 
OUJ  on  $15.)  0U0 .000,  vliich  saving,  set  apart  as  a 
sinking  fund,  would  nq  udale  the  entire  amount  of 
the  principal,  al  compound  interest  at  six  per  cen- 
tum, in  about  twenty-two  years.  (See  Appendix  G. 
1) 

11  the  entire  amount  of  $2Ul),()00  0J0,  t six  per 
centum,  could  be  exchanged  for  a three  per  centum 
stock,  and  the  saving  of  $(j,U0d,UUJ  set  a|  art  as  a 
sinking  fund,  ai  per  centum,  it  woul  l liquidate 
the  principal  of  j>2Jd, Odd, 0 R)  in  13  j years.  (J.c 
Appendix,  G.  2 ) 

Nor  w .mi  i inv  economy  of  inter,  st  m :i>  saving 
oe  the  only  national  ueneiit.  The  uasis  of  the  mix- 
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eH  currency  of  the  plates  would  bp.  sustained  and  sta- 
bility and  uniformity  pres  rved,  whilst  at  present  the 
abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  produces  an  un- 
settled paper  currency,  and  the,  true  balance  is  so 
far  lost,  that  banks  and  individuals  hoard  sp  c.ie,  in 
the  constant  apprehension  of  revulsions  in  the  mo- 
ney market.  It  is  in  times  of  pressure  a d alarm, 
that  hoarding  of  the  precious  metals  is  resorted  to:  ' 
and  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  public  interest,  in  the 
ramified  pursuits  of  business,  most  require  their  ac- 
tive circulation. 

The  interest  be i nt;  mbde  payable  in  the  U.  States, 
at  the  national  treasury,  would  find  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope chieflv  in  the  form  of  cotton,  tohacc.o,  and  other 
surplus  productions;  and  much  of  the  specie  paid  in 
di  -linished  interest  would  be  left  in  this  country  — 
The  process  of  exchanging,  as  proposed,- would  ah-  j 
sorb  a large  amount  of  state,  stock,  which,  by  (he 
very  fi  kleness  of  its  value,  does  much  to  derange 
the  'currency;  and  this  would,  at  thp  same  time,  give  | 
stability  to  the  value  of  such  stocks  as  might  not  be; 
exchanged  If  the  debts  of  the.  states  had  been  all 
funded,  the  interest  punctually  paid,  and  the  princi- 
pal placed  in  condition  of  certain  gradual  liquida- 
tion, such  stocks  would  have  been  equal  to  solid  ca- 
pital, and  become  the  sound  basis  T many  useful 
business  l ran -act ions.  They  would  have  been  a fair 
representative  of  value,  and  would  have  subserved 
many  of  the.  purposes  of  money. 

But  the  large  amount  of  state  debts  now  floating 
in  the  market,  or  depreciated  in  iho  hands  of. hold- 
ers, unsettles  the  usual  steady  transactions  of  trade 
and  commerce,  h v n list ro < ting  much  (if  it*- solid  capi- 
tal in  adventurous  speculations  in  stocks,  and  this 
must  continue  so  long  as  the  stale  bonds  are  out- 
standing, -o  illi  no  provision  made,  either  by  the  in- 
d i v i < 1 1 1 :i I indebted  .-tales,  or  Ihe'  general  government, 
for  their  certain,  gradual,  and  ultimate  payment. 
Bonds  of  the  U.  Slates  government,  on  the  contrary  , 
yvould  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  interest  being 
made  certain,  and  the  whole  being  funded,  they 
would  al  once  possess  and  continue  to  1 old  an  uni- 
form and  fixed  value.  Such  stock  would,  in  fact, 
constitute,  in  the  hands  of  holders,  a capital  as  cer- 
tain as  gold  and  silver,  and  for  many  purposes  more 
useful  and  vnluah  e Although  not  intended  lo  form 
any  part  of  the  currency  of  Ihe  nation,  nor  even 
made  receivable  for  custom  dues,  such  stock  would, 
in  fact,  have  a great  effect  upon  the  currency.  By- 
inspiring  confidence,  by  reviving  al  once  the  credit  of 
ihe  government,  and  by  inducing  those  who  now 
hoard  the  precious  metals  toexebange  them  for  bonds 
bearing  interest,  they  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nalion,' by  increasing  virtually  the  amount  of  its  bu- 
siness capital.  Such  stock  besides  becoming  the 
basis  of  trade  at  d promoting  I lie  prosperity  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,-  would  afford  a sure,  and  sale 
means  for  investment  by  guardians  and  trustees. 
And  further,  as  the  plan  proposes  a specific. pledge 
of  the  public,  lands,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment, for  the  redemption  of  the  stock,  Ihe  cer- 
tificates or  bonds  might  be  made,  with  some  advan- 
tage, receivable  for  entries  of  any  surveyed  lands 
which  have  been  ottered  at  public  sale.  Such  a pro- 
vision might  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  steadfast- 
ness of  their  value,  and  would  absorb  portions  of  the 
pri  icipal  and  accruing  interest. 

With  this  view  a large  portion  of  the  bonds  could 
be  i-Sued  of  a moderate  denomination,  so  that  they 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  could  be  purchased 
by  those  who  board  specie  in  limited  quantities,  and 
the  public  securities  would  be  In  the  bands  of  men 
of  small  capital  and  limited  means — thereby  distri- 
buting their  benefits,  so  as  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  the  various  interests  ot  the  nation. 

'J  he  committee  are  aware  that  it  has  been  objec- 
ted, by  some  of  those  n ho  are  opposed  to  tlie  govern 
ment’s  extending  any  relief  to  the  people  and  the. 
state-,  that  the  plan  prop  sed  contemplates  the  as 
sumption  of  the  debts  ol  the  indebted  state.-,  u ilfiuut 
extending  any  b netit  of  the  lion-indebted  states;  or 
that  the  la i ter  would  be  responsaole  for  the  debts  ol 
the  loriner;  that,  if  the  slates  .were  entrusted  w ith  the 
stocks  or  bonds  of  the  general  govern  inept,  they 
ni iir h t apply  them  to  other  uses  than  the  payment  01 
their  debts,  that  il  the  stales  were  refined  from 
their  present  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  they 
woulu  in  all  p obability  get  heavily  in  debi  again: 
and,  lastly,  that,  although  the  stales  might  be  reiiev 
ed,  the  issue  ol  he  auiountt  ol  slock  proposed  would 
embarrass  the  general  government. 

Il  ihese  objections  were  founded  either  in  reason 
or  lacl,  the  committee  acknowledge  they  would  be 
calcinated  to  excite  serious  apprehension  ol  the  lea- 
snuiity  as  well  as  justice  and  propriety  ol  ihe  mea- 
sure proposed,  liul  no  such  piun,  asset  forth  m the 
first  obj.-cW  ui,  has  as  lar  as  ihe  committee  are  aw  arc, 
been  prupo-ed  lo  either  house  ol  congress,  aim 
certainly  no  such  proposition  Inis  been  suggested  ny 
tile  meiuotiaiists.  Ido  the  contrary  , Uie  plan  of  rend 


proposed  bv  the  memorialists  is  to  place  °ll  the  states 
upon  an  equal  tv  in  the  benefit  of  the  distribution  of 
the  stock,  of  the  interest  thereon,  as  well  as  the 
principal  (See  table  H.  Appendix. ) In  regard  to  the 
second  objection,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state 
that,  as  far  as  any  plan  has  been  proposed  bv  the  me- 
morialists, or  offered  for  the  deliberale  consideration 
and  actinn  of  congress,  the  most  guarded  restrictions 
have  been  placed;  it  being  proposed  that  the  slates 
are  to  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  with 
their  respective  or  relative  proportions,  and  that  the 
transfer  is  to  be  ma  le,  not  to  the  indebted  stales,  but 
to  the  holders  of  their  bonds,  in  exchange  fora  fixed 
equivalent  amount  of  state  storks, 'when  the  contrac- 
ting parties,  the  states,  and  their  bondholders,  shall 
have- made  amicablp  arrangements. 

That  the  contracting  parlies  would  mutually  agree 
there  can  he  but  little  doubt;  for  it  would  be  to  their 
mutual  interest:  to  i hat  of  the  holder  of  state  bonds 
because  be  would  be  receiving  higher  security  for 
his  debt;  to  that  of  ihe  states,  because  they  would  be 
relieved  from  a heavy  charge  of  interest  and  princi- 
pal. Asa  just  and  equitable  measure,  the  law  might 
also  provide,  that  the  distribution  should  be  made 
pro  rain  among  ail  the  bondholders  of  each  state, 
when  Ihe  amount  of  stock  given  to  such  state  wa« 
not  adequate  to  liquidate  the  whole  amount  of  its 
inde  tedness.  The  annexed  table  (see  Appendix,  ta- 
ble 1)  will  -ho  the  amount  ($128  1 03 .9 1 7 55)  which 
might  be  thus  exehaged,  and  the  amount  of  stock 
which  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  indebted  state 
respectively. 

The  ivl'de  amount  which  would  not  likely  be  ex- 
changed, according  to  the  hvpothesi-  of  the  oieumri 
a!s,  would  be  §71.896  082  55.  (See  appendix  J.') — 
This  amount  need  in. I be  issued,  but  might  he  credi- 
ted on  the  books  of  (be  department,  and  the  states 
might  draw  their  semi-annual  interest  on  the  same, 
and  their  proportion  of  the  principal  when  finally 
liquidated.  If,  therefore  such  a provision  be  prefer- 
able, no  stock  need  be  i-sued  but  such  as  might*be 
applied  on  Uie  bonks  of  ihe  treasury  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  state. 

In  answ  er  to  the  third  objection,  the  committee 
have  to  say,  that  they  apprehend  the  evils  which 
no  oppress  the  states  would  leach  a lesson  of  pru- 
dence, which  would  be  alike  lasting  and  warning; 
and  of  this  the  conduct  of  some  of  Ihe  states  gives 
assurance  The  stales  most  indebted  in  1790  were 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  and  they  were 
ihe  most  earnest  and  important  for  the  law  of  assump- 
tion. 'I'he  evils  which  they  then  experienced  were 
not,  however,  without  salutary  effects.  They  taught 
those  stales  a lesson  of  prudence  by  which  they  have 
profiled  ever  since.  Il  lias  been  inure  than  ball  a cen- 
tury since  the  general  government  assumed  theirdebts 
and  they  have  ever  since  kept  such  curb  upon  their 
expenditures  as  to  keep  I heir  public  deb  is,  if  not  with- 
in their  ready  means,  at  least  within  reach  of  a fair 
and  moderate  use  of  their  credit.  Nor  can  the  com- 
mute reach  Ihe  conclusion,  that  so  remote  a possi- 
nlity  as  that  the  stales,  al  some  di-tunt  day,  may  he 
again  imprudent,  and  incur  new  debts,  .is  an  argu- 
ment against  relief  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  the 
oinmiltee  believe  that  those  who  may  hereafter  he 
in  the  couin'1-ls  of  the  states  and  nation,  having  Ihe 
benefit  of  our  experience  and  Ihe  lights  of  our  knowl- 
edge, may  he  progressively  more  vise  and  more  pru- 
dent and  thus  lie  enabled  to  exercise  better  judgment 
in  avoiding  public  debt,  and  m the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures to  preserve  the  pubiie  interest,  the  public  cre- 
dit, and  the  public  honor.  B it  should  .my  stale  be 
u 1 1 w tiling  lo  trust  any  future  legislature  itb  t ie  dis- 
cretionary power  to  eon  tract  a slale  debt,  it  will  ne 
in  the  power  of  such  stale  so  to  muddy  and  alter  us 
organic  law  as  to  deny  toils  representatives  the  right 
lo  exercise  such  sover.  igu  poser  in  luture. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  measure  proposed 
would  embarrass  ihe  general  goverliment,  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  not  improper  t • sjy  that,  Midi  an  ob- 
jection could  only  come  from  tho-e  who  have  nut 
taken  the  trouble  fully  to  consider  tire  subj  ot,  and 
who  have  not  investigated  the  powers  and  resources 
of  this  union  of  stales,  which,  however,  individually 
oppressed,  yet  confederated  by  mutual  interests,  as 
one  indivisible  and  mighty  republic  and  comm  m 
country,  possesses,  miuei  the  benign  influence  oi  Pro- 
vidence, every  element  ul  national  wealth  jiiiI  na- 
tional power  which  can  make  a people  tree,  happy, 
and  independent.  (.See  Appendix,  tv  ) 

Die  general  government,  besides  us  power  over 
Ihe  public  lands,  has  every  means  ol  raising  revenue 
that  the  slates  individually  pusses-,  and,  hi  addition 
the  sole  . nut  exclusive  power  "to  lay  and  Collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  lo  regulate 
commerce  with  ioreign  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral slates,  and  . iin  the  Indian  tribes.”  I bis  exclu- 
sive power  lo  l..y  limits  and  imposts  while  it  is  [he 
most  ample  is  a-  Ih  same  li  ,.e  Ihe  least  oppi  essive. 
Annual  unfed,  it  operates  unceasingly  and  surely  in 


a greater  or  lesserdegree.  Not  cmnoulsorv.  but  vo 
luntarv,  it  is  onlv  those  who  are  willing. and  ahle  to 
consume  foreign  fabrics  and  luxuries  who  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  government;  while  those  who 
are  satisfied  and  content  with  domestic  productions, 
and  unwilling  to  purchase  such  fabrics  and  luxuries 
fro  u abroad,  pav  nothin  r upon  them  into  the  national 
treasury,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Exercising  these  accumulated  powers',  it  eannol  for 
a moment  he  doubted  but  that  (lie  general  government 
could  easily  and  rapidly  pay  the  annualinleresl  upon 
the  a nount  of  the  loan  proposed,  and  could  al  the 
same  time  estahli-h  a sinking  fund  which,  even  if 
not  larger  than  one  per  cent  per  annum,  would  dis- 
charge the  whole  debt  in  a couipa  atively  short  lime. 
(See  .Appendix.  L.) 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  whose  especial 
province  il  is  to  examine  into  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  general  government,  in  considering 
a proposition  to  issue  t.vo  hundred  millions  of  gov- 
ernment currency,  in  the  form  of  stock  or  scrip,  (a 
proposition  vvhollv  different  from  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  and  their  opinion  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine.)  use  the  following  language; — 
“Two  hundred  millions  are  proposed  as  the  fund  for 
general  relief.  No  doubt  ran  be  entertained  of  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  discharge  it.”  (Report 
H.  R.  3d  s s.  27th  congress,  No  120,  p.  6 ) 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  committee 
would  further  remark,  that  the  standard  of  future 
revenue  cannot:  be  justly  estimated  from  the  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year  or  two,  because,  the  low  rate 
of  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  (he  immense  amount 
of  goods  admitted  free  of  duty  caused  large  impor- 
tations in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  recent 
tariff' law.  and  the  general  prostration  of  credit  affec- 
ted the  revenues  as  it  did  every  branch  of  business. — 
Tl  ie  first  cause  of  diminished  revenue  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  obviated,  and  the  measure  of  relief 
proposed  would  remove  the  second,  and  thereby,  as 
the  cominiltee  have  already  endeavored  to  show, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  receipts  from  the  customs. 
The  annexed  table  (see  Appendix,  N)  will  illustrate 
the  gradual  increase  of  revenue  from  customs  with 
the  increase  of  population.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind;  that  a large  amount  of  articles  now  free  of 
duly  •"ould,  if  the  present  tariff  should  he  insuffici- 
ent, vield  a large  amount  of  revenue.  ( See  Appen- 
dix, O.) 

Thus,  in  whatever  1 ght  the  subject  is  examined,  it 
will  he  seen  that  the  government  has  abundant  means 
and  ample  power!?  to  meet  the  engagements  proposed 
as  well  as  its  usual  and  ordinary  current  expendi- 
tures; and  even  should  greater  economy  be  necessary 
there  are  many  expenditures  which  unquestionably 
could  be  Lessened,  if  not.  wholly  abolished,  with  evi- 
dent advantage,  to  the' public  interests.  Not  to  en- 
large upon  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  the  committee 
state  lln-ir  belief  that  a retrenchment  of  the  public 
expenditures  could  be  effected  sufficient  to  pay  the 
sum  lhal  may  be  annually  required  to  discharge  the 
interest  arising  upon  the  stock  which  may  be  issued 
for  relief.  (See  Appendix,  P.) 

But,  as  regard  the  present  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  committee  deem  a contrast  of  its  present 
and  past  condition  not  inappropriate.  In  1730,  when 
the  general  government  assumed  tin.-  stale  debts  to 
th-  amount  of  twenty-one  millions,  its  debt  about 
sixty  millions,  making  an  aggregate,  of  more  than 
eighty  millions  of.lollars.  The  population  of  the.  U.  S. 
iv  as,  at  that  ti  ne,  between  three  and  lour  milli-  ns; 
the  value  ol  ail  the  importations  noon  which  duties 
were  Ie  \ led  as  annul  l .venty  millions  of  do  I la  rs;  Ihe 
nett  re  enue  wa>  less  than  t-.  o millions  (see  App. 
P.  H.)  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  were  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  ; 
and  yet  the  statesmen,  and  politicians  of  lhat  day  did 
not  hesitate  to  advocate  a measure,  which,  although 
intended  for  the  refiet  id  particular  slates,  was  eal- 
culated,  in  Ihe  end,  to  promote  the  welfare  ol  the 
wh.de  union.  Again,  it  will  he  remembered  that  at 
Uie  close  ol  ihe  late  . ar  the  debt  of  the  U.  Slides, 
funded,  tl  laliug,  and  outstanding,  amounted  to  $186,- 
UdU  0U0,  (Appendix,  Q,)  the  population  was  less 
Ui  m eight  millions,  aim  the  resources  of  the  country 
scarcely  developed;  yet  the  government  liqumated 
the  entire  amount  in  se-enteeii  years — paying  some 
years  as  much  as  ten  .;. I, lions  ol  Uie  principal,  and 
at  Uie  same  time  erecting  foi  l',  arsenals,  and  tonifi- 
cations, increasing  ihe  navy,  collecting  and  lay  nig  up 
in  depot  immense  q middies  ol  ordnance  stoics  ai  d 
-material  for  ship  bonding — iru  urnng  large  expendi- 
tures ii  building  light  houses,  improving  humors, 
constructing  roads,  and  creeling  public  buildings,  be- 
sides paving  large  sums  as  pensions  and  revolution- 
ary bounties,  ail  oi  w Im  h expenditures  were  met  al- 
niusl  wholly  from  ihe  revenues  Iro  n customs,  the 
laid  fund  y lelding  but  litlle  in  comp  irisou  with  what 
u ha-  done  during  the  last  leu  or  uvetve  years;  and 
still  no  nation  ever  advanced  with  such  rapid  pro- 
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gress  in  wealth,  power,  and  prospeWtv.  Forts  are 
now  erected  at  almost  all  the  assailable  points  on  our 
sea  coast;  our  navy  guards,  our  commerce  in  every 
sea;  our  principal  public,  buildings  are  erected;  our 
population  has  multiplied  to  upwards  of  eighteen 
millions;  our  imfpcrts  in  some  years  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions;  while  t he  avenues  of  do- 
mestic trade,  in  Hie  construction  of  which  the  pre- 
sent state  debts  were  contracted,  have  more  than 
doub'ed  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  benefits  proposed  by  the  plan  are co-exteiisive 
with  the  limits  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  for 
each  would  receive  a relative  proportion  upon  an 
equitable  basis;  and  if  it  be  maintained  by  those  who 
oppose  anv  relief  being  extended  to  the  states,  upon 
the  ground  that,  the  interest  upon  two  hundred  mil 
lions  of  stock  a(  three  per  centum  per  annum  (which 
would  make  six  millions  per  year,  payable  at  home) 
would  embarrass  the  general  govertime  it,  comprising 
the  twenty-six  states  and  four  territories— armed 
with  all  the  revenue  power  over  commerce  and  im- 
posts, u ith  jurisdiction  over  more  than  a thousand 
million  of  acres  of  public  domain — the  committee 
are  are  at  a loss  to  know  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing it  can  he  show  that  it  is  more  easy  for  about 
fourteen  states,  which  a.re  principally  indebted,  hav- 
ing no  power  over  foreign  or  domestic  commerce, 
having  no  custom-house?,  and  no  power  over  the  re- 
venues collected  in  their  ports — without  the  power 
to  sell  one  acre  of  public,  land — in  fine,  having  no 
means  but  recourse  to  direct  taxation,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  about  two  hundred  millions  of  debt,  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  per  centum — which  would  be  about 
twelve  millions  per  annum,  to  be  paid  chiefly  abroad. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  commiltee  are  of  opinion  that  the  states  have  a 
claim  upon  the  general  government  to  dispose  of  the 
public  domain  in  such  manner  as  will  best  promote 
their  interest.  It  certainly  was  not  contemplated, 
when  the  constitute  n was  formed,  that  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government  were  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  receipts  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  but,  on 
the  contrary.  Ihe  inducement  fur  the  surrender  to  the 
general  government  of  the  power  to  lay  impost  duties, 
which  tiie  states  exercised  and  enjo\  ed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was,  that  such  exclusive 
power  was  not  only  s u Hi  iei • t but  essential  to  the 
support  of  the  general  government  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  national  debt  .See  resolutions  offered 
in  congress,  March  20,  17S3,  Appendix,  R. 

The  acts  of  cessi  n nude  prior  ami  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  assign  the  lands  to 
the  general  government  as  a Trust  Property,  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
states  then  uniled,or  which  should  become  members 
of  the  federal  alliance.  Such  is  not  only  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  language,  of  the  acts  of  cessi. .n,  (see  Ap- 
pendix, S,)  but  the  construction  put  upon  them  by 
congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  government,  when 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  they  passed  an  act  making 
provision  for  the  debt  of  tile  Untied  Slates  and  the 
states. 

Section  13lh  of  that  act  provided  ‘'that  no  greater 
sum  shall  be  received  in  the  certificates  of  any  slate 
than  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

“In  those  of  New  Hampshire,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

“In  those  of  Massachusets,  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. < 

“In  those  of  Rhode  I-land  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

“In  those  of  Connecticut,  one  milliun  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

“la  those  of  New  Yurk,  cine  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

“In  those  ol  New  Jersey,  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

“In  those  of  Pennsylvania,  two  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

“In  those  of  D laware,  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

“In  those  of  Maryland,  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

“In  those  of  Virginia,  three  million  hve  hundred 
thousand  dollars, 

“In  those  of  North  Carolina,  two  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

“In  those  of  South  Carolina,  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

“In  those  of  Georgia,  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.” 

Sec.  22d  provided  “that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
which  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Western 
Territory  now  belonging  or  that  may  hereafter  belong  to 
the  United  States,  shall  ue,  and  are  hereby,  appropri 
ated  towards  sinking  ur  discharging  the  debts  for  the 
payment  whereof  the  United  Slates  now  are,  or  by 
virtue  of  this  act  may  be,  holden,  and  shall  be  ap- 
plied solely  to  that  us e, until  the  said  debts  shall  be  fully 
satisfied 


Tims,  the  debts  of  the  states  being  resumed  by  Ihp 
general  government.  Hie  public  lands  were  pledged 
until  ihe  payment  of  the  same;  and  those  debts  har- 
ing been  fully  paid,  the.  pledge  of  the  public  lands  is 
entirely  released.  That  the  public  lands  are  a trust  \ 
property,  is  clearly  proved  hv  the,  facts  adduced:  and 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  fully  confirms 
this  construction  of  the  acts  of  cession  and  the  con- 
firmatory or  acquiescent  legislation  of  congress. — 
The  unanimous  opi  ioo  of  the  supreme  court,  written  . 
ami  delivered  hv  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Ihe  case 
of  Jackson  vs  Clark,  involving  title  to  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  cession  made  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
Slates,  the  committee  think  entirely  conclusive. — 
The  court,  afler  quoting  the  deeds  of  cession  and 
ad  verting  to  sundry  resolutions  of  the  slate  of  Virginia, 
says:  “The.  residue  of  the  lands  [after  satisfying 

clai  cants  for  bounties]  are  ceded  to  the  United 
Stales,  for  the  benefit  of  Ihq  said  stales,  ‘lo  he  con- 
sidered as  a common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United  States  a«  have  become  or  shall 
become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  al- 
liance of  the  said  states,  V trginia  inclusive,  according 
to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure  and  shall  he  faithfully  and 
bona  file  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  rio  other 
use  or  pir  pose  whatever.’” 

“The  government  of  Hie  United  States  then  receiv- 
ed this  territory  in  trust,  not  only  for  the  Virginia 
troops  ori  Ihe  continental  es'ablishment,  hut  also  for 
the  use.  and  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  confederation; 
and  this  trust  is  to  be  executed  ‘by  a faithful  and 
bona  fids’  disposition  of  the  land  for  that  purpose." — I 
Peters,  pages  634—  ’5. 

Regarding  Ihe  public  lands  as  a trust  property,  the 
manner  in  which  the  trust  has  been  discharged  de- 
serves consideration.  If  an  account  was  stated  > f 
all  the  expenses  ol  the  general  government  in  the 
purchase  and  management  of  the  public  lands,  and 
interest  charged  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales  up  10  Ihe 
30lh  of  September,  J 840,  the  amount  would  be  $69,- 
32.3  036. 

If  the  government  were  charged  with  all  the  mo- 
neys it  has  received  and  all  ihe  appropriations  arid 
donations  of  land  which  it  has  made  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, w ith  interest  therein,  up  to  the  same  period, 
the  amount  would  be  $211  341.802,  arid  the  balance 
to  the  e red i t of  the  public  lands  would  be  $142,1)18,- 
766,  ( Appendix , T) — thus  showing  that,  it  the  go- 
vernment were  to  lend  its  credit  to  the  states  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  stock,  Ihe  amount 
with  w hich  the  public  lands  in  strictest  equity  should 
be  chargeable  would  only  be  fifty-seven  millions 
nine  hundred  ami  eighty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  dollars',  the  annual  interest  of  which, 
at  three  per  cent,  would  be  one  million  six  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dollars. 

Large  as  have  been  the  sales  of  Ihe  public  lands, 
the  quantity  yet  unsold  is  so  vast  as  to  make  them 
and  the  future  receipts  from  this  source  a per- 
manent and  sure  basis  for  the  measure  of  relief  pro- 
posed. 

By  this  estimate  of  the  commissioner  of  the  gene- 
ral land  office,  (see  Appendix,  U,1  the  quantity  of 
land  yet  unsold,  as  claimed  by  fhe  United  States,  is 
one  thousand  forty-two  million  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five 
acres,  which,  estimated  at  one  doliar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  the  minimum  government  price, 
would  make  the  sum  of  their  value  to  he  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  three  million  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  being  nearly  seven  times  the 
amount  of  government  stock  proposed  to  he  is-ued. 
fable,  V,  in  the  Appendix,  will  exhibit  the  amount 
which  each  state  would  tie  entitled  to  if  the  whole 
value  of  the  public  domain  were  to  be  divided  upon 
the  basis  of  representation  in  congress. 

1 aking  into  view,  lien,  all  the  foregoing  facts  and 
circumstances,  looking  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  acts  of  cession,  and  the  uses  and  purposes  to 
which  the  government  has  heretofore  applied  the 
trust  properly,  and  especially  that,  m I79J,  it  as- 
sumed the  debts  of  the  states;  in  1802,  assu  ned  in 
dividual  debts  to  the  amount  of  <£600,000,  due  by 
merchants  in  this  country  to  merchants  in  Great 
Britain,  (see  Appendix,  VV ;)  that,  in  1836.  it  assumed 
the  debts  of  the  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
amounting  to  one  million  and  a half ; that,  besides 
the  vast  grants  of  land  approp  iated  to  military  ser- 
vices, donations  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  for 
constructing  roads  and  canals  in  the  Western  Stales, 
private  grants,  and  relief  laws,  (see  Appendix,  X,) 
congress  did  in  1836,  when  the  states  u'ere  nut  op- 
pressed, distribute  among  them,  in  the  form  of  a loan, 
abuut  thirty-seven  millions  of  the  general  revenues, 
(see  Appendix,  Y;)  and  that,  even  so  late  as  the  lust 
extra  session,  congress  divided  among  the  states  spe- 
i cific  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  (see  Appendix, 


Z\)  the  committee  firmly  believing  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  best  policy  of  the  government  to  ad  nimsfer  Ihe 
trust  prnpcrlv  for  the  relief  of  the  slates,  cannot 
hesitate  to  recommend  and  urge  the  measure  pro- 
posed, now  that  the  states  are,  in  the  greatest  need, 
when  they  are  rightfully  entitled  to  every  benefit 
from  their  own  property- — a property  which  apmied 
to  other  than  its  (>■£>>  purposes,  has  placed  in  the. 
national  t reasurv  a , i ■ i 1 1 in  t wee  I y-  f ur  mi ! li  -ns  of 
dollars  in  a single  war;  which  has  averaged  fora 
period  of  eleven  years  in  succession  nearly  pi-lit 
millions  of  revenue,  (sec  Appendix  An;)  which  will 
increase  in  value  wilh  the.  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation. and  wli.'-h,  while  it  furnishes  homes  to  mil- 
lions of  industrious  setilprs,  will  continue  to  augment 
Ihe  power,  the  we  iltli,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  commiltee  believe  that  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  have  a tendency,  hv  the  fluctuation  of  their 
annual  amount,  to  'unsettle  Ihe  legislation  of  con- 
gress and  lo  cause  in  some  degree  a vibration  of  na- 
tional policy  injurious  to  public  as  veil  ns  private 
interests,  and  that  this  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
disposition  of  the,  public  In  ids  re  rviins  a i ope  i q ic.s- 
tion,  and  a constant  conflict  is  kept  up  as  to  the  •node 
an  1 manner  of  its  disposition  Should  the  public 
lands  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  in  he  manner 
proposed,  a system  of  revenue,  moderate  in  its 
amount  but  sure  in  its  receipts,  would  be  the  true 
policy  of  the,  government,  which,  while  it  would  sup- 
ply all  Ihe  wants  of  the  government,  by  its  modera- 
tion and  its  stability,  would  he  sufficiently  protective 
in  its  operation,  and,  as  a consequence,  prevent  duties 
on  imports  being  laid  at  so  high  a rate  a?  to  amount  to 
prohibit  ion. 

Considering  the  public  domain  as  a properly  held 
in  trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  states,  the 
committee  conceive  that  so  magnificent  an  inheritance 
cannot  he  more  appropriately  a plied  than  in  the 
payment  of  the  just  debts  of  ihe  stales.  No  object 
can  be  more  legit i ->ate,  no  purpose  more  li  morable, 
and  in  no  way  can  the  government  itself  he  more 
benefited.  The  debts  of  the  slates,  whether  vNely 
or  unwisely  eonlraeled,  are  honesty  due,  arid  must 
he  paid.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  contracted 
for  improvements  which  serve  to  him]  together  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Union,  and  already,  in  design, 
in  construction,  and  usefulness,  attract  the  ad  uira- 
tion  and  emulation  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  such 
works  remain  unpaid  for,  it  will  blast  the.  lair  charac- 
ter of  stales  whose  resources  and  power  may  be  said 
to  he  boundless.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  what  is  our 
glory  is  our  shame.  The  means  of  the  nation  are 
abundant,  and  the  states  have  a right  to  the  aid  and 
relief  prayed  for.  National  policy  as  well  as  a state 
and  individual  interest  require  the  adoption  of  such 
a measure.  Government  should  not  separate  its  in- 
terests from  those  of  the  states  and  the  people,  who 
gave  it  life  and  being,  whufereated  il  to  advance  their 
happiness  and  welfare.  No  maxim  is  more  dange- 
rous to  liberty,  rm  principle  so  subversive  of  indivi- 
dual and  state  rights, -as  that  which  avows  that  the 
people  should  expect  nothing  of  govern  ment,  which 
virtually  declares  that  the  interests  of  the  general 
government  are  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  states]  and  that  those  in  nffi  -e  are  to 
consult  their  own  interests,  in  disregard  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  who  placed  them  in  power.  Far  dif- 
ferent were  the  motives  which  induced  the  stales  and 
the  people  to  establish  a natio  nal  government  and 
confide  to  it  the  high, trust  and  powers  conferred  by 
the  constitution;  arid  different  lias  been  the  practice 
of  the  government,  under  every  circumstance,  and 
through  all  the  phases  of  party.  The  general 
government  has  hitherto  been  eq  ml  to  every  emer- 
gency, and  has  promptly  admini-lered  it?  conserva- 
tive powers  lor  the  benefit  of  the  states  and  the 
people;  and  ihe  committee  are  confident  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  not  eventually  withhold  lls  cordial 
sympathy  and  its  efficient  aid,  but  will  extend  the  re- 
lief so  reasonably  asked  lor,  and  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  slates. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  considerations, 
tiie  committee  report  the  following  resolutions  for 
the  adoption  of  the  house: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  employ  the  credit 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  relief 
of  the  states  to  die  extent  prayed  for  by  the  said 
memorialists. 

Resolved,  That committee  be  instructed  to 

prepare  and  report  a hill  accordingly. 

WILLIAM  COST  JOHNSON. 
MEREDE  I’ll  P GENTRY. 
John  qu.not  a cams. 
Z\DOK  CASEY. 

JAMES  COOPER. 

THOMAS  F MARSHALL. 

CAlWAKY  MOR.iv.lS. 

JACOB  M.  Hv-iWARD 
Jiv.viES  it.  vMiAVENS. 
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Business  t< ii v j h. w . — Tne  country  is  m tutted  i,i  snow . 
Wii.ui:  comme.ices.  Tut  bustle  "t  business  is  arrest- 
ed— tin  interior  wilier  cmirsen  are  or  sunn  will  be  closed. 
Tlie  I dies  are  no  longer  navigable — ami  a ‘large  portion 
of i e shipping  will  be  laid  up  tor  (tie  season.  Buildings 
and  improvements  can  now  make  but  little  progress — 
laborers  Hull  it  uiffb'ult  to  meet  with  employment,  and 
the  nets  s.-ifoiis  look  forward  with  deep  anxiety  tomontlis 
of  colil  dtsutmioii  But  if  the  broad  world  and  its  re- 
sources are  no  longer  before  them  to  the  same  extent, 
tin  y come  home  10  llitur  own  social  circles  with  an  eu- 
ueming  eoofi  ,ence  Under  Heaven’s  favours,  that  tiiey 
wili  on  et  vvu.li  tne  friendly  lianu  ot  their  neighbors  and 
have  such  n i and  employment  as  the  vicinity  affords. 
Domestic  relations' are  iarg  iy  predicat  d upon,  and  in 
deed  iorm  the  basis  of  die  policv  which  we  endeavor  to 
sustain  as. a national  policy,  hat  ot  reliance  upon  our 
own  household  lor  as  much  as  possible  ot  vvliat  we  want, 
Una  r a sense  of  the  uuty  of  seeing  that  every  member 
ot  the  family  shall,  if  possible,  have  profitable  entpl  >y- 
inent.  It  n cost  me  thirty  per  cent  more,  to  h ive  my 
stockings  knit  by  the  helpless  old  widow  over  die  way 
vi  liD  is  without  other  resource  for  her  winter  supplies 
but  w hai  site  can  earn  by  her  ueeuie,  than  I might  buy 
such  stockings  at  trom  a pedar  ot  luteign  wares,  should 
I hesitate  to  give  her  die  prefereuci  ? No — not  e'en  if 
the  oud  ceins  were  the  uuiy  cousiut  lanon  in  the  ca-e. 
Ti  e old  woman  must  not  siai  w . It  he  gi  ts  no  em- 
ployment she  must  nevenheiess  be  suppoited.  Besides, 
it  sue  is  employed  and  paid,  she  will  have  die  w Itere- 
■ witlial  to  buy  some  lung  that  1 may  possibly  have  to 
sell,  ll  I iiave  paid  more  tor  my  stockings  than  I could 
have  got  tin  in  at,  I have  an  additional  customer  tor  my 
markeimg  by  die  process.  Wc  are  b -und  to  encourage 
our  own  labim  rs  upon  tiie  same  principle  that  a man  is 
h mud  to  pro  vine  tor  ms  own  h -useii  »id 

There  is  a manilesi  improvement  in  the  condition  o, 
business  affairs  compared  with  that  ot  ibis  lime  la-t  year, 
'l’ue  receipts  tor  tolls  upon  all  the  public  thorough  hires 
c impure  tu  advantage  with  those  of  several  preceding 
ye  r-.  Merchants  and  business  men  all  admit  that  a 
g od  w holesome  business  was  done  this  fall.  Yet  mo- 
ney continues  to  accumulate  in  die  hanks,  and  good  pa- 
per is  dise.aimeu  at  a lower  rale  m die  principal  cities 
tuau  eu  r has  been  known.  1 hree  and  three  tiud  a hall 
per  ci  in  ha-  b.  en  taken  i i so  ue  can  s for  paper  at  tnree 
a d torn  inoiiilts.  Substantial  storks  are  on  die  ad- 
vance. LJ  Stars  sixts  are  now  quoted  i N.  York  at 
1184—  rives  a 105R  N York  sixes  109  a 112;  fives  lOdj; 

0 iiTi  m.uis  lOO  n lO.ij;  Kemneky  sixes  Hid;  Indiana 
sixe-  42jj  Indiana  bonus  41  a42;  Alabama  fives  81. 

The  Pillowing  w tli  show  the  uifferenee  m tne  prices 
of  -a  me  of  die  stocks  between  the  present  time  and  this 
time  lust  year 

1,  1842. 

100 

94  a 95 
71  a 72 
76  a 7 1 

1 idiniia  and  Illinois  sixes  174 

Many  other  stocks  nave  improved  in  the  same  ratio  and 

ni  1st  ot  ill  fancy  stocks  have  felt  the  influence  ot  re- 
turning confidence. 

The  transportation  the  public  works  which  are  com- 
pleted, exhibit  a better  state  of  trade,  ai.d  enables  th>  rn 
to  make  better  exutbits  ot  receipts — inspiring  renewed 
confidence  in  lueir  ultimately  answering  the  expectations 
as  tu  profi  as  veil  as  utility,  which  induce)  die  expendi- 
tures m their  construction.  L*  t us  tiuisli  those  that  are 
in  prugr  ss,  and  tiring  their  rt  venue  also  to  our  aid. 

Funds  have  already  been  deposited  in  New  York  for 
the  payment  ot  1 he  January  interest  due  on  the  Ohio 
Slate  Bonds  in  January  next,  ana  the  state  finances  are 
represented  to  lie  improving — and  a surplus  is  slated  to 
be  in  die  treasury. 

The  Rich Compiler  states  that  a number  of  hand- 

some new  huil  ings  ate  erecting  in  that  city.  A linen 
manufactory  is  about  tu  be  established  near  the  city,  un- 
dertaken by  some  gentlemen  trom  Dundee,  Scotland. 


IJ.  Slates  sixes, 
New  York,  * 

On  o, 

Ke  mucky, 


Dec. 


Doc  1.  IS  13. 
list 

)o9  a 112 
100  a lUOi 
1044 
42 1 


The  New  York  canals,  of  which  the  business  for  the 
year  may  be  considered  as  now  closed,  have  produced  a 
revenue  ot  about  two  millions  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  brought  to  line  water,  more  than  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  Hour. 

Bank  closed.  The  Lawreneeburgh  Beacon  contains  a 
notice  to  me  pub  ie  that  the  board  oi  directors  ot  the 
Smie  Bank  of  Indiana  have  resolved  to  close  die  busi 
mss  of  die  Lawreneeburgh  branch. 

A new  Marine  Insurance  company  is  ali&ut  to  tie  es 
tabfished  in  New  York,  vviih  a capital  of  $3o0,u00,  ot 
which  Philip  hone,  esq.  is  to  be  the  president. 


A Dishonest  postmaster  punished.  E.  C.  Crandall, 
postmaster  a>  Cumuli,  44  o.  tia-  been  convicted  ol  in- 
king money  from  a letter  ditecied  to  Jess'e  Ricketson,  Ca- 
in. ill,  Geo.  and  sentenced  to  icu  years’  hard  labor  in  1 he 
3 turn  pris  u of  Georgia. 

A Splendid  Book-  “Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Am< - 
rica,  by  Maximillion  Prince  of  VVeid  ’’  Copies  of  this 
splendid  publican  n have  been  received  in  thiscountiy, 
and  are  much  adm  red;  price  $120  per  copy. 

Genera t.  Bertrand  Af-er  a short  v-s-t  to  Bo*- 
to  : &c.  s lit  d Ir  in  New  York  on  .the  25ih  u It  ,11 
a puck  1 ship  ior  Havre.  Ilia  -01  pleased  with  the  U 

Stales  determines  to  remain  for  the  winter.  The  general 


by  invitation.  r<  viewed  the  New  York  volunteers  before  , 
1 mlmrkmg,  they  bavin-,  paraded  o 0 lebra  e the  anni-  | 
versarv  ol  the  evacuation  01  dial  city  I))  the  Biittsh  at 
the  close  ot  11  e revolution,  It  is  stated  that  General  Ber- 
tra  d has  now  111  tlie  press  a work  on  die  cautpai  n of 
Napoleon  in  Egypt,  dietan-d  to  him  by  that  great  com- 
mander while  he  was  at  St  Helena,  a lew  months  before 
his  death,  and  which  goes  fully  into  all  the  details  of  that 
extraordinary  movement.  It  will  contain  also,  Napo- 
leon’s views  of  me  polities  of  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  d u 1 i g the  same  period. 

Canada.  The  French  and  Lower  Canada  influence 
which  had  eveiy  thing  its  own  way  during  tne  last  ses- 
sion, ami  was  about  to  remove  the  seat  of  government 
to  Montreal,  has  suddenly  exploded.  Kingston  da'es  of 
the  27dt,uh  announce  ihat  the  Lufuiiame  ministry  Iiave 
suddenly  resigned.  Tlie  report  that  Guv.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalle  intended  to  resign,  is  comradie  e I.  He  lias 
been  anxiously  end-  avorme  to  reconcile  tlie  French  and 
Briti-h  parties  in  the  province,  Ini'  failed  to  d 1 so.  The 
French  preponderance  is-  now  terminated,  and  the  Bri- 
tish party  w. II  have  the  sway.  Tne  letter  says:  “The 
metropolis  in  esse  lias  been  thrown  into  quite  a Babel- 
like  contusion  by  the  startling  and  Snexpecled  intelli- 
gence. that  the  Liifomaiue  administration,  which  during 
tne  session  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  United  Cana- 
da as  vii  h a rod  ot  i on,  was  a-  an  end — and  that  its 
members,  w ith  bm  one  exception,  lusd  retired  front  the 
pride  of  place  tu  the  retirement  of  private  htc.’’ 

Deaths  durh  g the  last  week  at  New  York,  116.  of 
which  34  were  tinder  one  year  of  age,  I9uied  ot  con- 
sumpituit 

In  Philadelphia  97,  of  which  27  were  tinder  one  year 
u|  age,  10  weiecolure-i  persons,  and  15  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  Population  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  Un- 
ion m 184u,  accord,  ng  tome  census  ol  that  year,  was  as 


follows: 

New  York,  312  710 

Philadelphia,  2 -5  580 

Baltimore,  102  313 

New  Oileuns,  Iu2,lp3 

Boston,  93  383 


Diplomatic.  The  National  Intelligencer  says:  We 

miuerstanu  mat  Mr.  Fox,  die  British  minister, is  about  to 
retire  from  this  missi-nt.  to  be  s .cceeded  by  Mr.  Pack- 
enham,  late,  British  minister  to  Mexico. 

Donation  The  treasurer  of  ihe  New  York  Institu- 
tion lor  tlie  Blind  acknowledges  a donation  of  $5, o()0 
from  Joint  Jaiuli  Asior — tlie  proceeds  of  an  old  certifi- 
cate of  depusite. 

Elections.  Maine.  The  Portland  Argus  publishes 
returns  Irian  all  die  towns  hut  one  in  the  fourth  congres- 
sional district.  Morse  (whig)  3,584;  Andievvs  (V  B.i 
2,855;  scattering  721.  This  leaves  Morse  a majority 
over  till  of  8 vo.es.  At  the  Septi  tuber  election,  the  ma- 
jority against  Morse  in  die  town  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
was  37  votes. 

Mussuchusetts.  Another  election  is  to  be  held  in  the 
three  vacant  districts  on  tile  first  Monday  in  January. 

Elections  look  place  on  Monday  last  m some  of  the 
towns  for  representatives  to  the  legislature,  where  they 
tailed  to  elect  at  the  tegular  election.  The  result  added 
to  the  former  eiecnon,  g ves  ttie^vhigs  185,  uud  the  locos 
150  members  in  the  house 


Boston.  The  official  canvass  of  the  late  election 
stands  in  the  civ,  Briggs  (whig)  6,610;  Mur-ou  (V  B.) 
4 222.  Seweli  424;  scattering  18 — whole  number  of  votes 
1 1.274. 

Mississippi.  Sufficient  returns  have  been  received  to 
ascertain  -but  the  w hme  “Democratic”  ticket  has  suc- 
ceeded, including  the  present  governor  Tucker,  who  run 
for  congress  and  beat  Volney  Howard,  the  bond  paying 
loco  cand-date  452  votes;  Tucker  having  15.556,  How  - 
ard 15,164-  Tms  It  aves  the  stale  w ithout  a governor,  as 
there  is  no  president  ol  the  senate  at  present  to  succeeu 
to  that  office.  An  extra  tessiun  ot  the  senate  will  have 
to  be  convened  m consequence. 

'I  be  vote  ot  all  but  seven  counties  give  for  governor; 
Brown  (t-ie  ami-bond  loco  candidate)  19,056;  Clayton 
(whig!  15,838,  and  two  ot  die  remaining  seven  give 
Brown  a majority  ot  116.  Ffve  counties  to  hear  from. 
There  is  a decided  anti-bond  paying  majority  elected  to 
the  legislature. 

William.-,  the  bond  paying  loco  candidate  received 
1,189  vu-es. 

For  congress  the  votes  in  all  the  comities  are  ascer- 
tained, and  stand  — 

Nominated ' democrats,"  Bond  party  * democrats .” 

Thompson,  18,878  Howard,  15.104 

Hainmet,  18.2  0 Dunbar,  14  919 

Roberts,  17  810  Gilmer,  14  270 

Tucker,  15,536  Kendall,  13,729 

New  Ywk.  Tile  vote  takers  at  the  late  election  it.  tins 


state  was — 


177,772  for  the  Van  Buren  candidate. 

156,313  “ Whig. 

16,  Do  “ Abolition. 

8.712  “ Native  American  ticket. 


358,922  aggregate  of  votes  taken. 

The  Van  Bute.-  majority  over  the  v.  hig  vote  21,459. 
The  Van  Buten  vote  falls  short  of  tlie  aggregate  votes 
given  to  tlie  tliiee  other  tickets  3.378. 

The  number  ol  \n.esiuk-.  n at  die  presidential  election 
to  1640,  was  43j  331,  ol  which  Harrison  had  225,812, 
Van  Buren  212,519. 


L si  rear  tft>  vole  stood,  fi  r cj-  v>  rn  r Bouck,  (V'  B ) 
208  (.70;  B.  adi-h  (w  I ) I86  0 8-  V ! . ,,  7.262.  Bom  k’s 
majority  twi  r ihe  w hig  vote,  21.622,  the  total  vole  taken 
being  401  320. 

Flour.  The  receipts  of  western  flourat  New  York 
in  IS-iO  was  1 .805.139  barrels.  In  1841  1.624,655  barrels, 
1842,  1 .56 i 395  bbls.  and  in  1843  it  amounted  to  about 
2,150,000  lbs. 

The  Daily  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a new  paper  that 
has  made  its  app.  arance  in  New-  York,  establish-  d with 
the  avowed  object  of  sustaining  “Free  trade”  doctrines, 
and  assailing -he  American  tariff.  A gentleman,  a fo- 
reigner, if  -e  mistake  not  by  name  of  Kef  ell.  a man 
of  no  s mill  tact  and  talent,  is  the  editor.  He  has  be- 
come known  as  ti-e  wiiter  of  the  “money  articles”  in  the 
New  York  Herdld,  a paper  which  was  characterised  so 
strikingly  bv  Daniel  O’Connell  a short  time  since  — 
These  ‘money  articles’  iiave  been  generally  republished  ' 
by  the  Richmond  Eiiqnirt  r and  other  papers  ilia-  are  op- 
posed to  die  American  imiff’  accompanied  with  high  en- 
comiums We  have  hereiof  re  occasionally  noticed  their 
drill  in  ihe  Register.  Th“  dexterity  with  which  Mr. 
Kmtell  arranges  figures  and  statistics,  reminds  us  very 
.Hitch  ot  father  Miller’s  process  of  proving  that  the 
world  has  arrived  at  its  ultimate  stage,  and  can  last  no 
longer.  The  a-lage  used  to  be,  tha1  figures  coul  d not 
lie, — bui  Mr.  Ketlell,  as  well  as  f.tber  Miller,  exhibits 
proof  enough,  tiia  figuresphough  hmie.-t  enough  in  them- 
selves, mav  nevertheless  he  so  managed  that  exceeding- 
ly erroneous  deductions  from  them  can  be  made  to  look 
quite  plausible. 

The  Gazette  advocates  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presiden- 
cy, and  states  that  it  considers  “-he  cause  of  tree  trade 
as  identified  with  the  name  i-f  John  C.  Calhoun.’’  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  Van  Buren  vehicle,  insiss 
however,  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer  endorses  the  as- 
sertion,  that  “Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  more  the  embodiment 
ot  free  irade,  titan  so-.,e  others.’’ 

German  Reformed  church.  The  Synod,  about  a 
year  ago,  made  a call  upon  ihe  Rev.  Dr  Krumtnacher, 
of  Elhei field,  in  Prussia,  to  take  charge  ot  a profi  s or- 
ship  iti  tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  Pa., 
and  despatched  Dr.  Hoffeduz  and  Mr  Schueck  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  their  wishes  to  him,  who  Iiave  re- 
turned. and  report  that  they  were  unable  to  procure  the 
services  of  Dr  Krummacher,  but  prevailed  on  another 
gentleman,  of  steal  learning  and  ability,  to  accept  the 
appointment;  Dr.  Philip  Sciul.  at  present  a lecturer  in 
the  University  at  Berlin.  It  is  said  that  lie  combines  in 
a rare  degree,  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  sta- 
tion he  is  to  fill  i 1 this  country,  which  is  that  of  profes- 
sor of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  Biblical  Literature. 
The  delegation  sent  on  tins  mission,  had  repeated  inter- 
views with  tne  king  ot  Prussia,  at  his  own  request  who 
is  attached  to  the  German  Reformed  Church;  and  ma- 
nifested much  interest  in  ns  affairs.  As  a proof  of  his 
feelings  in  this  respect,  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  pay 
over  to  Messrs  Huffeditz  and  Sehneek.  for  tile  use  of  the. 
Seminary  at  Mercersbuigh,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

Lard.  A new  mode  of  rendering  lard,  in  operation 
in  Cincinnati,  is  mentioned  in  die  Adas  of  that  city, 
which  has  many  advantages  over  the  old.  The  lard,  in 
leaf  and  strip,  is  thrown  into  a large  wooden  vat,  some 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  where  it  is  thoroughly  inched  by  a 
volume  of  steam  being  poured  upon  it  It  is  then  ion- 
veyed  to  another  vat  underneath,  the  water  thoroughly 
evnpora'ed,  and  the  melted  lard  drawn  off  into  kegs  and 
barrels.  One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day  can  be 
thus  rendered,  with  the  labor  of  two  men;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  larti  being  burnt,  anil  every  particle  of 
it  in  the  nog  is  thus  saved,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any 
press,  however  powerful.  , 

Legacies.  The  late  Horace  Appleton  Haven,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  left  by  his  will, 

To  Harvard  College,  to  he  expended  in  books  on  dip 


sciences  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  $3  001) 

To  Portsmouth  Athenaeum  ‘ 2 000 

To  New  Hampshire  Bdiie  Society  1 oOO 

To  American  Peace  Society  l.OOo 

To  Alfied  W Haven,  in  trust  for  the  Seaman’s 
Friends’  Society  i-i  Portsmouth  500 

To  Ports.  South  Parish  Sunday  School  Society  500 


Besides  the  sum  of  p.iglit  hundred  dollars  to  the  li-Wn 
of  Portsmouth,  to  be  invested  by  the  selectmen  in  some 
safe  maimer  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  the  inte- 
rest, premiums  to  meritorious  boys  attending  the  high 
school  ol  that  town. 

Philadelphia.  The  city  has  purchased  the  country 
seat  called  Lemon  Hill,  on  tlie  batiks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
a joining  Fairmdunt,  containing  forty-two  acres,  lor 
$75,000 

Taxation.  Property  in  the  city  of  Boston  this  year 
is  taxed  at  62  cents— in  New  York  79  cents  in  tlie 
$100. 

The  Potato  Crop,  we  regret  to  learn,  has  been  se- 
riously injured  this  season  uvt  r a considerable  part  of 
the  middle  states. 

This  is  a serious  item.  The  entire  crop  of  potatoes  in 
he  United  States,  during  tne,  year  1840,  was.  according 
t- . the  census  of  that  yeat,  113,183,619  bushels,  valued  ut 
$28,295  904  25. 

White  Slate  Pencils,  of  superior  quality,  are  now 
manufacturing  from  a quarry  at  Rutland,  Vermont. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS.  After  our  paper  was  on  press, 
the  mail  brought  information  of  the  at  rival  of  the  Acadia 
steamer  at  Boston,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  No- 
vember. There  is  nothing  of  importance  by  this  arrival. 
The  state  trials  in  Ireland  drag  their  slow  length  along 
hobbled  by  legal  technicalities.  The  defendants  say 
that  they  have  30,000  witnesses  to  examine.  The  Re- 
peal Association  has  adopted  the  motto  ‘‘Religion  is  the 
basis  ot  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and 
comfort.”  An  address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted. — 
Meantime  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  has  been  aug- 
mented. Tlie  Orangemen  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are 
organizing  anew,  evading  the  existing  laws  by  drop- 
ping the  pass-words,  signs  of  recognition,  &c. , that 
theyiorbid.  The  anti-corn  law  league  is  going  ahead,  and 
has  borrowed  hints  on  “rent’’  from  l he  repealers.  Duff 
Green  is  now  figuring  as  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  ba  tering  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  assur- 
ing the  free  trade  party  that  the  vvhigs  will  be  defeated 
ot  our  next  general  election,  and  that  either  Mr.  Cal- 
houn or  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  succeed  to  the  presidency, 

nntl  tlmt  .«h«n  th<»  tari(T  will  l>o  repealed.  TVli'.  Sands,  an 

American  merchant  of  great  eminence,  has  been  elected 
Ma  yor  of  Live  rpool. 

Nothing  new  from  Spain.  Considerable  military  move- 
ments are  taking  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  lias  manifest- 
ed his  disapprobation  of  the  revolution  in  Greece — his 
minister  is  recalled  and  a strong  protest  has  been  sent 
to  Athens.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  minister  from  Prussia 
lias  been  recalled 

No’hing  from  China — but  from  India  we  have  lamen- 
table details  of  blood,  assassination  and  treason,  amongst 
the  natives. 


CONGRESS.  The  '.House  of  Representatives,  on 
Thursday  the  7th  instant,  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
its  printer-  Mr.  Cobb,  ot  Georgia,  nominated  Blair  and 
Rives;  Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  nominated  Gales  and  Sea- 
ton. The  vote  resulted,  for  Blair  and  Rives  124,  for 
Gales  and  Seaton  62,  for  Jacob  Gideon  1.  Rulus  C. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  Sergeant  of  Arms,  by  a 
vote  of  123,  to  56  for  Mr.  Townsend  the  late  incum- 
bent. 

For  doorkeeper,  Jesse  E.  Dow  received  125  votes, 
against  56  for  Joseph  Follansbee,  the  late  incumbent. — 
The  selection  of  the  several  officers  seetns  to  have  been 
determined  by  a strictly  party  vote. 

Mr.  J Q.  Adams  presented  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Botts, 
of  Va.,  contesting  the  seat  of  J.  IV.  Jones,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Newton  presented  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Goggin 
contesting  the  seat  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  all  of  Virginia. 

In  the  Senate,  D.  G.  Huger  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  appeared,  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat. 

Nothing  further  of  importance  was  transacted,  and 
both  houses  adjourned  over  till  Monday  next. 

The  vote  in  “Democratic’’  caucus  for  speaker  of  the 
house,  we  understand,  stood: 

For  John  W.  Jones,  of  Va.  78 

William  Wilkins,  of  Penn.  15 

Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Aia.  9 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


MEXICO. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  gives  city  of  Mexico 
dates  to  the  11th  uit. 

General  Santa  Anna  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  republic.  He  lately  visited  Vera  Cruz  and  re- 
mained there  a week.  He  is  at  Mango  de  Clava. 

The  papers  are  engaged  in  a warm  discussion  res- 
pecting the  law  prohibiting  foreigners  from  carrying 
on  the  retail  trade,  and  also  as  to  the  policy  Santa 
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Anna  had  adopted  of  ordering  foreigners  from  the 
interior. 

Senor  Don  Ignacio  Alas,  minister  of  the  genera) 
treasury,  died  on  the  10th  inst. 

‘•El  Siglo  XIX,”  of  the  18th  inst.,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  an  outbreak  or  revolution  in  Senora,  one  of 
the  departments  of  Mexico,  the  cause  of  which,  or 
the  object  form  which  it  is  undertaken  is  not  stated. 

Santa  Anna,  having  in  view  the  colonization  of  the 
province  of  Tamaulipas,  has  granted  the  wild  lands 
to  one  Alexander  de  Grot,  on  condition  that  he  in- 
troduce within  ten  years  at  least  10,000  families, 
either  Germans,  Belgians  or  Swiss;  said  lands  to  be 
divided  among  the  colonists,  who  are  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  cultivation  and  the  improvement  of 
agriculture. 

Several  arrests  had  been  made,  and  among  others 
a Mr.  Lafargue  was  apprehended  for  using  language 
derogatory  to  the  national  honor,  in  a speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a national  festival. 

American  indemnity.  The  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune of  the  29th  of  November  says:  “The  instalment 
on  the  United  States’  claims  for  indemnity,  which 
fell  due  on  the  30th  uit.,  was  duly  paid  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  sent  to  New  York 
by  the  Ann  Louisa,  advertised  to  sail  on  the  20th 
instant.” 

TEXAS. 

British  claims.  It  was  recently  published  that  the 
British  government  had  claimed  as  the  property  of  cer- 
tain of  her  subjects  twenty  or  thirty  million  acres  of 
land  in  Western  Texas,  accompanied,  in  case  the 
claim  was  not  acknowledged;  ‘with  a positive  threat 
of  coercion.’  This  fiction  had  its  origin  in  the  fol- 
lowing simple  facts:  Certain  British  speculators  for- 
warded to  a merchant  in  Galveston — whose  name 
can  be  furnished,  if  required — some  old  Empresario 
claims,  with  directions  to  ascertain  their  validity. — 
The  agent  applied  to  Capt.  Elliot,  who  took  proper 
steps  to  ascertain  from  the  Texian  government 
whether  the  claims  would  be  recognised.  Ttie  reply 
was  positively  in  the  negative;  and  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  the  agents  for  the  British  claimants  has 
since  given  it  as  his  opinion,  after  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  claims  were  not 
worth  a groat,  and  so  the  matter  rests.  Of  a piece 
with  these  we  venture  to  affirm,  are  all  the  “cock 
and  bull”  stories  with  which  the  public  mind  has  re- 
cently been  edified.  [W.  O.  Tropic. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic,  with  whose  Galveston 
correspondence  the  story  originated  about  England 
huying  up  president  Houston,  and  taking  Texas  un- 
der ito  protection — which  letter  we  published  a short 
time  since — states  in  a recent  number,  that  it  has 
discovered  the  whole  story  to  be  without  foundation. 
It  is  altogether  a fabrication,  without  the  least 
ground  for  its  circulation. 

CANADA. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  thus  speculates  on  the 
probable  course  of  things  to  follow  the  late  Cabinet 
dissolution: 

“The  Hon.  Wm.  Morris,  a leading  Tory,  had 
been  sent  for  from  Brockville,  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  a new  administration  would  be  forrmd 
under  his  auspices.  This  is  the  most  important  event 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces. The  Tories  are  in  ecstacies.  They  look 
upon  this  as  the  end  of  French  influence,  which  has 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  since  the  union  went  into 
operation.  Most  of  the  measures  originated  and 
matured  by  the  reformers  will  fail  if  the  Tories  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  their  power.  The  general  am- 
nesty for  political  offences,  contemplated  by  the  late 
administration,  will  receive  no  favor  at  their  hands. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  misrule  will 
drive  the  people  into  rebellion  again.  Parliament 
will  probably  be  dissolved,  and  a new  general  elec- 
tion ordered.” 

A Kingston  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Colonist 
ascribes  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Executive  pa- 
tronage, the  Governor  General  claiming  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  the  Cabinet 
insisting  on  their  right  to  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior  voice  in  its  distribution.  It  is  intimated, 
however,  that  a more  important  subject  is  involved — 
no  less  than  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment—which,  it  is  hinted  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is 
disposed  to  throw  overboard  as  impracticable  in  a 
colony. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

The  contents  of  the  president’s  message  must  have 
disappointed  many.  So  much  had  been  predicted,  ami 
so  confidently  was  it  asserted  that  the  message  would 
contain  some  proposition  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union,  or  at  least  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Texas, 
that  many  persons  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  not 
an  intimation  relative  to  the  annexation,  and  but  a re- 
mote hint  at  British  interference!  Instead  of  the  heavy 
complaints  anticipated  against  Great  Britain,  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  exception  taken  in  the  message  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  powers,  is  to  that  of  Mexico,  for 
procrastinating  her  war  against  Texas,  and  which  from 
negotiations  now  in  progress,  there  is  reasonable  hope, 
is  about  to  be  terminated. 

The  sharp  objection  taken  in  the  message  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous intimation  from  the  Mexican  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  that  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  this  Union  would  lead  to  a declara- 
tion of  war  on  tlie  part  of  Mexico,  chords  much  bet- 
ter with  public  feeling  in  this  country,  than  a proposi- 
tion for  the  annexation  would  have  done,  and  furnishes 
an  obvious  inference  that  no  sucli  view  was  entertained 
hy  the  president. 

The  treasury  is  represented  as  requiring  for  this  year 
two,  and  for  next  year  four  millions  of  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  revenue,  in  order  to  meet  the  appro- 
priations and  expenses  of  those  years.  The  president 
omits  to  suggest  or  recommend  any  measure  to  obviate 
this  estimated  deficiency.  Nor  do  we  discover  that  he 
contemplates  any  retrenchments:  none  are  suggested  by 
him.  On  the  contrary  some  retrenchments  that  were 
made  by  the  last  congress  be  disapproves  of  and  reconi 
mends  that  t hey  be  added  again  to  the  public  charge, — 
the  regiment  of  mounted  Dragoons  for  instance.  A lino 
of  military  posts  to  tlie  Oregon  is  also  recommended. 

MS’EoMik’rlGi 

Letters  from  Mr.  Cushing  have  been  receivad,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  at  Suez,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
packet  from  Bombay.  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  sailed 
for  China  direct,  on  board  tlie  Antelope. 

17.  S.  OIRQUET  COURT. 

Tlie  U.  States  circuit  court  at  New  York  com- 
menced its  November  session  on  the  27th  uit.  The 
True  Suri  says: — “There  is  a calendar  of  very  heavy 
cases,  including  some  half  dozen  criminals  wh.o  will 
be  tried  for  their  lives,  three  or  four  of  whom,  in  all 
probability  will  suffer  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
law.” 

DUTIES-SMUGGLING. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  impolicy  of  our  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  Spanish  cigars,  a 
Boston  advocate  of  “free  trade”  tells  us — and  a 
Baltimore  editor  copies  and  accompanies  the  article 
with  half  a column  of  comment, — that  “Contraband 
cigars,  for  instance,  can  be  sold  at  a dollar  or  two 
dollars  less  on  the  hundred  than  by  the  fair  dealing 
merchant.”  Now  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  duty  on 
foreign  cigars  is  but  two  dollars  on  a thousand.  How  a 
dollar  or  two  per  hundred  is  to  be  saved  by  having  them 
smuggled — is  the  question?  But  this  is  the  way  peo- 
ple are  gulled. 

INGENIOUS  SMUGGLING, 

The  New  York  American  of  the  27th  uit.  says: 
“When  the  packet  ship  Utica  was  announced  as  be- 
low yesterday,  the  steamboat  Hercules  was  sent  to 
tow  her  up-  Mr.  D.  S.  Crane,  a Custom  House  in- 
spector, who  was  on  board  the  steamboat,  thinking 
that  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  ship 
was  somewhat  suspicious,  communicated  his  impres- 
sions to  the  boarding  officer,  who  caused  the  man  to 
be  searched,  and  succeeded  in  finding  watches, 
spoons,  and  jewelry,  concealed  in  his  boots  and  cloth- 
ing. 
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“A  Mr.  Gatz  and  wife,  jewellers,  of  this  city, 
came  in  the  Utica  as  cabin  passengers,  and  were  ob- 
served, when  the  man  was  seized,  to  step  into  their 
state-room,  which  was  immediately  searched.  An 
under-coat  made  for  the  purpose  to  fit  the  iady,  was 
fqund,  with  fifty  watches  handsomely  quilted  in  it,  and 
also  a shirt  for  a gentleman  filled  with  watches,  all 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gatz.  Their  baggage  was  to  be 
examined  this  morning.” 

The  fact  that  watches,  jewelry,  and  such  light  and 
valuable  articles  as  can  very  easily  be  smuggled,  are 
extensively  smuggled  whenever  duties  on  them  are 
so  high  as  to  make  a successful  adventure  of  that  kind 
very  profitable,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  memorial  of  the  jewellers  of  this 
country  to  Congress,  that  the  duty  on  those  articles 
were  in  the  last  tariff  placed  at  a rate  which  would 
afford  our  workmen  in  that  line  a better  chance  for 
protection  than  the  higher  duties  afforded  them.  It 
was  this  motive,  and  not  as  is  frequently  charged 
upon  them,  a preference  for  luxuries  and  fineries, 
which  influenced  Congress  to  fix  the  duty  on  those 
articles  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  manufacturers  of  the  articles,  at  12i  per 
cent,  on  the  foreign  valuation,  which  is  per 
cent,  less  t>an  the  twenty  per  cent,  horizontal 
duty  that  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  contend  ought 
to  be  levied  upon  everything.  Now’,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  that  the  duty  on  those  articles  is  but  lit- 
tle over  half  of  what  it  would  have  been  under  their 
proposition,  yet  Mr.  Calhoun’s  New  York  Free 
Trade  organ,  the  Gazette , parades  the  above  attempt 
at  smuggling,  under  the  blazing  caption  of~-“GREAT 
Smuggling  on  board  the  Utica — Legitimate  op- 
erations OF  A HIGH  tariff!” 

OBSSElVikTOSSES. 

There  are  two  observatories  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  One  of  these 
on  Camp  hill,  in  Washington,  is  being  erected  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  and  is  to  be  the 
home  of  the  national  observatory.  The  other,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  fine  eminences  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  to  the  west  of  Georgetown,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Georgetown  college.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions are  to  be  furnished  with  a number  of  valuable 
and  costly  instruments. 

Very  valuable  donations  have  recently  been  made 

to  the  cabinet  of  Georgetown  college,  by  

Keating,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Jennings, 
esq.  of  Baltimore.  They  consisted  of  a large  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modern  medals  and  coins — 
Grecian,  Asiatic,  European,  and  American.  The 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Levins,  of  New  York,  bequeathed  to 
the  college  his  extensive  collections  of  minerals  and 
medals.  [Salt.  Amer. 

FEOTTK.  TRADE. 

The  following  table  presents  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
each  year  from  1835  to  1842.  inclusive,  with  the  aver- 
age price  per  barrel  in  each  of  those  years: 


Year. 

No.  barrels. 

Average  price. 

1835 

779,403 

§5  67 

1836 

501,926 

7 00 

1837 

318,381 

9 40 

1838 

438,444 

8 00 

1839 

393,613 

7 50 

1840 

1,893,121 

5 37 

1842 

1,516,817 

FLOHIDA. 

5 12 

At  the  November  term  of  the  superior  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  Florida  eight  negroes  were 
indicted  for  murder  and  robbery.  They  fled  from 
S,t.  Augustine  some  time  past  with  a sailboat  and 
went  to  Biscayne,  Cape  Florida,  where  they  remain- 
ed some  time,  during  which  they  entered  the  house 
of  one  Gereen,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  children, 
the  one  ten  and  the  other  six  years  of  age,  took 
whatever  they  found  and  wanted,  and  then  went 
away.  Mr.  Gereen,  on  his  return,  learning  what 
had  transpired,  took  his  gun  and  pursued  the  negroes, 
and  soon  after  the  children  heard  the  report  of  guns. 
Mr.  Gereen  was  alterwards  found  dead,  having 
been  shot.  The  negroes  arrived  safely  at  Nassau. — 
The  authorities  of  Key  West  purpose  demanding 
them  of  the  British  governor  at  Nassau,  as  fugitives 
from  justice. 

MISSISSIPPI  SIVE3. 

Major  Long  of  the  U.  States  topographical  corps, 
whose  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  Illinois  shore  of  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  has  informed  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Era  that  the  river  has,  within 
the  last  year,  cut  away  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
bank,  leaving  only  one  thousand  yards  to  connect  the 
Mi.sissippi  with  the  low  grounds  of  Long  Lake. — 


There  are,  besides,  several  ravines  which  head  near- 
er, and  into  which  the  water  from  the  river  passed 
last  spring,  and  by  this  channel  to  the  lake.  The 
editor  of  the  Era  remarks: — 

If  this  destruction  of  the  bank  should  continue  for 
two  or  three  years,  it  is  certain  that  so  much  of  the 
water  will  pass  into  the  lake  as  to  inundate  the  whole 
American  bottom,  from  its  extremity  at  the  mouth, 
to  Kaskaskia.  It  will  require  very  little  calculation  to 
show  that  200,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world  will  be  thus  lost,  for  all  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  its  injury  to  St.  Louis  will  be  incalculable. 
Communications  during  periods  of  high  water,  with 
the  eastern  section  of  Illinois,  will  be  cut  off,  and  the 
submersion  of  such  an  extent  of  country  must  be 
prejudicial  to  health. 

Iowa  zpnyx&Tzs. 

Eighteen  Indians  of  the  Iowa  tribe — three  chiefs, 
eight  braves,  two  interpreters,  and  five  squaws  and 
papooses — arrived  at  Cincinnati,  on  Friday  last,  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  on  business  connected  with 
their  tribe. 

WASHIHGTOW’S  X.ETFEE- 

Mr.  Jefferson  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Tobias 
Lear,  the  President’s  secretary,  the  following  anec- 
dote: 

“General  Washington  had  yielded  a slow  assent 
to  the  introduction  of  levees,  and  that  it  was  finally 
left  to  Col.  Humphreys  and  others,  to  settle  the 
forms.  Accordingly,  an  antechamber  and  presence 
room  were  provided;  and,  when  those  who  were  to 
pay  their  court  were  assembled,  the  President  set 
out,  preceded  by  Humphreys.  After  passing  through 
the  antechamber,  the  door  of  the  inner  was  thrown 
open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  calling  out  with 
aloud  voice — “The  President  of  the  United  States /” 
The  President  was  so  much  disconcerted  by  this  silly 
parade,  that  he  did  not  recover  himself  the  whole 
time  of  the  levee;  and  when  the  company  was  gone, 
he  said  to  Humphreys — “Well,  you  have  taken  me 
in  once,  but  by  Heaven  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a 
second  time.” — Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson. 

AMEEICAH  MANUFACTURES. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  writes: — For  some  years  a certain  style  of 
American  printed  cottons,  as  well  as  4 4 sheetings, 
have  been  imported  regularly  from  Boston  to  this 
country  for  the  East  India  trade,  and  a merchant  of 
great  distinction  tells  me  the  amount  is  considerable. 
These  goods  have  been  imitated  here,  and  counter- 
feit tickets  and  marks  put  upon  them  to  make  them 
as  near  like  the  American  as  possible;  but  the  “In- 
dians” soon  detected  the  deception,  and  now  they 
will  only  buy  the  goods  of  such  parties  as  can  be  re- 
lied on.  The  explanation  is  this:  the  goods,  white 
or  colored,  were  wanted  for  robes,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans use  much  better  cotton  than  the  English  for 
that  quality  (size)  of  yarn;  the  manufacturers  will 
not  pul  as  good  cotton  into  coarse  goods  as  we  do, 
but  they  size  strongly  to  complete  the  deception,  and  ; 
in  coarse  goods  they  use  poorer  colors.  The  difference  j 
in  wear  soon  told  the  story.  A great  fuss  was  made  a 
short  time  since  about  the  Americans  stealing 'their 
stamps  and  styles  in  a case  when  a large  lot  of  these 
very  goods  belonging  to  Barings  were  seized  because 
the  pieces  were  stamped  “Stark  Mills,  Manchester, 
N.  II.;”  but  when  they  found  there  were  no  “Stark 
Mills”  in  Manchester,  and  that  ““N.  H.”  meant 
New  Hampshire,  they  let  go,  but  still  insisted  that 
Manchester  was  a fraud,  as  we  had  no  right  to  such 
a name. 

MANUFACTtmi:E?&  AT  THE  SOUTH 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  the  peace 
and  unity  ol  the  country  to  know  that  manufactures 
of  var.ous  kinds,  are  springing  up  in  the  South:  for 
when  the  South  shall  be  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  as  the  North  is,  she  will  have  the  same  in- 
terests, and  will  look  upon  a protective  tariff' with 
favor  and  not  with  hostility.  The  bands  of  the  Union 
will  be  multiplied.  We  take  from  a New  York  pa- 
per this  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  manu- 
factures at  the  South. 

The  single  state  of  North  Carolina  has  25  cotton 
factories  in  active  operation,  employing  a capital  of 
§1,050,000,  giving  employment  to  1,200  people. 

The  state  of  Virginia  is  only  a little  behind  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  do- 
mestic industry.  She  has  advantages  unequalled  by 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  raw  material  her 
manufactories  convert  into  valuable  articles  of  mer- 1 
chandise,  is  raised  on  her  soil;  cotton,  iron,  hemp, 
lead  and  wool  are  there  produced  in  great  abundance.  | 
The  quality  and  extent  of  her  tobacco  crop  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  single  state  in  the  Union,  a great, 
per  cent,  of  which  is  manufactured  into  chewing  to- ; 
bacco  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  production. — 1 


Her  cotton  factories  consume  15,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  more  important 
manufactures  of  Richmond,  is  about  $5,000  000. 

The  town  of  Petersburg  has  eight  cotton  manu- 
facturing establishments  now  in  full  operation.  She 
has  also  three  flouring  mills,  a paper  mill,  a woollen 
factory,  &c.,  with  a fixed  capital  of  near  $1,000,000 
in  cotton  manufactories,  §125,000  in  flouring  mills, 
and  §1.000,000  in  tobacco  manufactories. 

Wheeling,  with  a population  of  over  10,000  inhab- 
itants, has  about  136  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  goods — raising  annually  1 ,243- 
000  bushels  coal,  and  giving  employment  to  more 
than  1,700  persons,  yielding  an  annual  product  worth 
§2,000,000.  Her  chief  manufactures  are  iron  cast- 
ings, bar  iron,  and  glass.  Near  Wheeling,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  7,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
raised  annually.  Near  Richmond  alone,  the  quanti- 
ty raised  exceeds  5,000,000  bushels. 

The  small  town  of  Fredericksburg  has  several  iron 
and  woollen  manufactories,  which  with  flouring  aDd 
other  mills,  employ  a capital  of  about  $250,000. 

Lynchburg.  This  large  and  flourishing  town,  with 
near  7,000  inhabitants,  is  a place  of  large  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  iron,  flour,  cotton, 
&c.,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. In  the  four  principal  towns  of  the  state,  more 
than  §11,000,000  are  employed,  that  use  up  millions 
upon  millions  of  produce,  not  only  in  the  establish- 
ments themselves,  in  the  raw  material,  but  in  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  products,  by  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  engaged  in  them.  The  west  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  same  condition.  In  that  sec- 
tion, individuals  are  obliged  to  contend  single  handed 
with  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  absence  of  markets. 


TRADE  OF  THE  GSEAT  CITIES. 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity,  and'  that  city  bids  fair  to  rival  New  York  as 
a commercial  emporium.  Already,  in  the  amount 
of  exports,  New  Orleans  is  the  superior.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  ex- 
ceeded by  about  fifty  per  cent,  those  of  N.  Ifork,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

New  Orleans.  New  York 


1828 

1832 

1833 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1841 


§10,163,342 

14,105,118 

16,133,457 

.31.9.65.015 

31,546,275 

30,995,936 

32,865,618 


$12,362,015 

15.057,215 

15,411,206 

21,707,867 

16,093,969 

23,296,905 

24,277,608 


In  1841,  the  exports  from  the  two  ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  amounted  together  to  near  forty- 
four  millions,  while  during  the  same  year  the  ex- 
ports from  the  whole  union  were  a little  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions — thus  the  ex- 


ports from  those  two  southern  cities  were  considera- 
bly more  than  a third  of  the  whole.  During  the 
same  year,  the  exports  from  the  ports  of  N.  Yoik, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  were  forty-one  mil- 
lions, being  in  round  numbers  less  by  three  millions 
than  those  from  the  two  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  This  excess  of  exports  over  the  principal 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  is  annually  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  ratio.  [ BicknelL's  Reporter. 


FREE  TSADB  B.SAS0KITC, 

If  a duty  were  laid  upon  Indian  corn  or  pork, 
none  of  either  being  imported  into  this  country,  it  is 
plain  that  no  enhancement  of  price  would  follow. 
The  du'y  would  be  a nominal  thing,  of  no  account  in 
any  way. 

But,  says  the  anti-tariff  man,  with  an  oracular  dog- 
matism worthy  the  annunciation  of  an  axiom — 
“When  the  duly  prevents  an  article  from  being  im- 
ported, which  but  fur  the  duty  would  be  imported,  then 
the  duty  enhances  the  price.”  Now,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  fire  away  at  this  target! 

Facts,  we  presume,  will  make  very  good  shot  to 
demolish  a theory  with.  We  take  a single  ball,  and 
using  a tolerable  rifle,  aim  directly  at  the  bull’s  eye. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Providence  Journal 
of  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult. 

“Muslin  de  Laines. — The  manufacture  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  introduced  in  this  country  with  great 
success,  and  gives  assurance  of  taking  an  important 
rank  among  the  productions  of  our  industry.  Messrs. 
Jacob  Dunnell  & Co.  who  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  taste,  skill,  and  judicious  enterprise, 
have  lately  sent  to  marketsome  specimens  of  muslin 
de  laines,  which  are  pronounced  equal  to  any  im- 
ported, and  which,  when  they  come  to  be  submit- 
ted to  ’the  fair  and  ultimate  judges  in  such  matters, 
will  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory  in  texture,  in 
brilliancy  of  the  colors,  and  in  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  patterns.  We  learn  that,  at  first,  Messrs.  Dun 
nell  & Co.  imported  the  grey  cloths;  but  since  a pro- 
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tective  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  them,  the  manu- 
facture has  been  so  much  encouraged  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  same  quality  of  domestic  manufacture 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  the  foreign,  and  cheaper 
than  the  foreign  was  before  the  duty.  Thus  .have  two 
important  branches  of  industry,  the  manufacture 
and  the  printing  of  muslin  de  laines,  been  introduced 
and  successfully  prosecuted.  We  shall  soon  be  able 
to  supply  ourselves  with  this  article  of  extensive  use. 
Our  own  mechanics  and  artisans  will  receive  the 
wages  which  have  been  paid  to  foreigners,  and  the 
farmer  will  find  an  increased  market  for  his  produc- 
tions.” 

The  fallacy  of  the  anti-tariff  reasoning  lies  in  this, 
that  they  count  as  nothing  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  and  available  resources  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. With  respect  to  an  article  in  vhich  these 
items  cannot  be  brought  into  play,  the  position  ofjthe 
free  importation  advocate  is  good.  Thus  if  heavy 
duties  were  laid  upon  tea,  the  culture  of  which  is 
impossible  in  this  country,  the  price  of  the  article 
would  be  enhanced.  It  would  not  follow  that  the 
price  must  be  enhanced  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty;  because  that  assumption  would  imply  that  the 
foreign  grower  could  not  abate  the  smallest  fraction 
from  the  price  which  he  now  gets  when  there  is  no 
duty;  it  would  also  imply  a continuance  of  the  same 
amount  of  consumption.  If  the  foreign  producer 
could  submit  to  a reduction  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
sales  he  would  bear  part  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
duty;  and  if  the  duty  were  so  high  as  to  impair  mate- 
rially the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy,  the  price 
would  not  go  beyond  a certain  point,  no  matter  how 
high  the  duty  might  be. 

But  the  protective  principle  has  no  reference — not 
the  least — to  duties  of  this  kind.  With  a discrimi- 
nating eye  it  looks  abroad  over  the  land,  and  wher- 
ever it  finds  the  elements  of  a great  national  interest 
with  capabilities  for  its  development,  it  pauses  there, 
hovers  over  the  precious  germ,  and  by  its  fostering 
care  quickens  its  growth  and  rears  it  into  strength. 
It  does  not  seek  to  transplant  exotics  and  to  force 
them  into  a feeble  existence,  but  to  cultivate  the  na- 
tive plants  that  they  may  become  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  in  their  own  soil. 

Thus  we  have  rich  and  vast  deposites  of  iron  ore 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Here  then  is  a 
basis  for  a great  interest — an  ample  field  for  industry. 
Why  should  we  pay  large  sums  annually  to  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  England  and  Wales,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  for  indispensable  supplies  of  this  useful  me- 
tal? By  imposing  duties  on  the  foreign  article  we  do 

not  permanently  enhance  the  prioo.  T'he  effect  will 

be  to  transfer  our  workshops  from  Europe  to  our 
own  country— to  have  our  supplies  furnished  by  our 
own  artizans— to  rear  up  mining  and  manufacturing 
towns  in  our  own  vallies  by  the  side  of  our  swiftly 
running  streams;  making  available  the  forces  of  na- 
ture which  else  would  expend  themselves  idly — 
making  available,  too,  the  rich  material  furnished 
by  nature,  which  else  would  lie  useless  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  Nor  will  the  effect  cease  within  the 
particular  limits  of  the  iron  interest;  for  with  every 
new  establishment  or  town  springing  up  in  an  iron  or 
coal  region  a market  will  be  opened  for  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  value  of  their  lands 
will  be  enhanced  by  their  contiguity  to  such  market. 

These  are  plain  views.  If  iron,  like  tea,  were  the 
product  of  one  particular  country  or  district,  and 
could  be  found  no  where  else;  if  it  were  utterly  out 
of  the  question  for  us  by  any  efforts  to  produce  it  at 
home — then  the  imposition  of  a duty  on  it  would  en- 
hance the  price,  and  in  a protective  point  of  view  it 
would  be  absurd  to  impose  a duty.  Yet  every  body 
knows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  raw  material 
is  scattered  so  profusely  throughout  the  Union  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  our  being  able,  by  and 
by,  to  supply  our  own  wants  from  our  own  resources. 
The  same  profuse  abundance  must  prevent  any  mo- 
nopoly at  home  in  respect  to  this  interest.  Look  at 
the  article  of  nails,  and  see  how  domestic  industry 
and  domestic  competition  have  brought  down  the 
price.  So  will  it  be  with  every  article  throughout 
the  manufacturing  variety  included  in  the  iron  ma- 
nufacture. 

And  as  to  the  concern  which  the  farmers  have  in 
the  protective  system,  let  us  imagine  that  Pittsburg 
and  Potts v i lie,  which  are  mainly  sustained  by  the 
iron  and  coal  interest,  were  destroyed— would  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  those  flourishing  cities  be  as 
valuable  as  they  are  now!  If  by  a substantial  and 
permanent  protective  system  we  could  build  up  such 
a city  as  Pittsburg  in  the  coal  and  iron  region  of  Al- 
legany county,  would  it  be  of  no  service  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Western  Maryland?  Would  it  not  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State? 

What  has  been  here  said  with  reference  to  coal 
and  iron  may  be  applied  to  every  other  interest  in 
w hich  domestic  industry  is  concerned,  and  of  which 
)he  basis  is  furnished  by  the  natural  means  of  soil, 


climate,  or  mineral  deposites.  When  the’raw  mate- 
rial is  at  hand  in  abundance,  the  only  question  is, 
shall  it  be  adapted  to  use  by  our  own  industry  or  by 
that  of  the  workmen  of  other  countries? — Baltimore 
American. 

THE  STAVT. 

We  learn  says  the  New  Orleans  Courier,  from  an 
authentic  source  that  all  the  officers  of  the  navy  on 
leave  of  absence,  have  received  orders  to  repair 
without  delay  to  the  northern  ports  and  report  them- 
selves. This  movement,  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
to  the  persons  concerned,  has  given  rise  to  many  and 
diverse  commentaries.  It  is  presumed  that  these  or- 
ders are  general  and  embrace  all  the  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  service  now  on  leave. 

The  Steamer  Missouri.  The  barque  Pons  arri* 
ved  at  Philadelphia  oh  the  4th  inst.,  from  Gibralla1' 
with  Lieutenant  Blunt,  Midshipman  Pringle,  Dr- 
McLanahan,  Engineer  Davis,  and  twenty-eight  sea- 
men, part  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  steamer 
Missouri , and  also  a portion  of  her  materials. — 
The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  Gibral- 
tar Chronicle: 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
receive  tenders  from  such  responsible  persons  as  may 
be  desirous  of  entering  into  a contract  to  fish  up  in  a 
given  time,  the  cannon,  machinery  and  remains  of 
the  American  steam  frigate  in  this  bay,  and  so  land 
or  tranship  the  same  in  the  bay  as  may  be  required 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Fairfield  sailed  from  Gib- 
raltar on  the  I8th  of  October. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  4th  ult.,from  Galveston,  to  which  port  she  was 
soon  to  return. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


DEBTS  OF  THE  STATES. 

Extract  from  a letter  of  a European  correspondent,  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Each  of  the  states  has  something — a great  deal,  in- 
deed— (exceptMississippi),toshow  forthe  money  bor- 
rowed; but  if  they  had  profligately  scattered  every 
dollar  to  the  four  winds;  if  they  had  not  a mile  of 
internal  improvement  within  their  limits;  if  the  en- 
tire capital  which  they  invested  had  been  sunk,  they 
could,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  a burthen- 
some  taxation,  in  a year  or  two,  pay  all  demands 
against  them.  Look  at  the  crop  of  1842,  of  the 
nineteen  indebted  states.  They  produced  713,000,000 
bushels  of  grain — enough  to  furnish  every  living 
mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  a bushel  each: 
891,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton — a sufficiency  when  ma- 
nufactured to  afford  a change  of  apparel  to  the  whole 
human  family;  and  255,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco — an 
abundance  for  the  lovers  of  that  indispensable  luxury 
throughout  the  world!  This  is  the  best  of  evidence 
that  they  can  pay,  and  that  they  will  pay  to  the  “ut- 
termost farthing.”  They  are  industrious,  they  are 
frugal,  and  their  fertile  fields  will  soon  liquidate 
their  debts.  They  are  draining  Europe  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  To  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  their 
staples,  22,000,000  dollars  were  received  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports  between  the  1st 
of  January  and  15th  of  May.  It  maybe  said,  that 
1842  was  peculiarly  seasonable;  but  let  it  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  care  and 
energy  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  A similar  re- 
sult will  be  witnessed  again  this  year.  Whatever 
may  be  the  “Crop  Croaking”  there  is  no  general 
crop  failure  in  the  United  States  as  long  ab  the 
hoe’s  edge  is  sharp,  and  the  ploughshare  free  from 
rust.  When  the  earth  is  faithfully  drawn  upon,  it 
never  suffers  a bill  to  be  dishonored,  particularly  in 
a country  of  such  vast  dimensions  and  with  so  di- 
vesified  a climate  as  that  embraced  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  American  republic.  But,  in  addition 
to  their  agricultural  resources,  the  states  have  others 
of  great  magnitude:  their  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  coal 
mines — salt  and  other  mineral  springs — their  com- 
merce and  manufactories. 

An  impression  prevails  in  Europe,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, that  the  General  Government  can,  constitution- 
ally, assume  the  debts  of  the  States.  This  belief  is 
predicated  upon  the  provision  that  it  made  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  in  1790,  occasioned  by  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, the  states  contributed  freely,  and  as  it  was  in 
support  of  a national  object,  it  was  obligatory  on  the 
General  Government  to  reinstate  their  credit  at  the 
earliest  convenient  moment.  Congress  superintends 
the  national  interests  of  the  Union.  Local  concerns 
are  left  to  the  State  Legislatures.  The  powers  of 
the  former  are  exercised  most  in  time  of  war;  those 
of  the  latter  in  time  of  peace.  Congress  cannot  ex- 
tend its  influence  or  agency,  to  any  interests  except 
those  that  «re  strictly  national.  Its  powers  are  enu- 
merated, and  any  act  beyond  the  pale  of  its  duties 


would  be  of  no  force.  It  can  constitutionally  estab- 
lish post  roads,  but  it  cannot  make  canals.  When  that 
instrument  was  under  discussion  in  the  Convention 
by  which  it  was  formed,  it  is  said  that  that  illus- 
trious philosopher  and  statesman,  Dr.  Franklin,  pro- 
posed to  add  to  the  clause,  “ Congress  shall  have  pmoer 
to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,"  and  to  make 
canals,  but  that  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a con- 
siderable majority.  What  absurdity  then  to  suppose 
that  Congress,  with  this  fact  before  its  eyes,  could 
appropriate  funds  for  making  a canal  in  Illinois,  or 
Pennsylvania,  without  flagrantly  violating  the  con- 
stitution which  it  is  sworn  to  support.  It  is  idle  in 
the  extreme  for  the  bondholders  of  the  individual 
States  to  expect  any  action  favorable  to  their  wishes 
from  the  “United  States.”  None  can  ever  legiti- 
mately proceed  from  that  quarter.  The  constitution 
utterly  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence. It  is  the  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  duty,  of 
the  General  Government  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  states.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  derives 
its  existence  immediately  from  the  State  Legisla- 
tures; and  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  and  the 
President  are  elected  under  their  cantrol.  As  has 
been  seen,  the  Constitutions  of  the  separate  States 
determine  the  qualifications  of  citizens  those  of  21 
years  of  age  exercl  ing  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Although  the  general  government  cannot  make  it- 
self responsible  for  the  public  debt  of  Louisiana,  if 
a war  were  waged  against  that  state,  if  the  metropo- 
lis of  it  were  beseiged  by  a foreign  enemy  on  account 
of  its  indebtedness,  the  course  which  it  would  pursue 
is  not  at  all  questionable.  The  constitution  de- 
clares that  the  “United  States  shall  protect  them  (the 
statesj  from  invasion,”  and  for  this  purpose,  it  has 
the  power  to  order  troops  from  the  most  remote  point 
in  the  union.  The  states  are  as  free  to  make  contracts 
as  cities,  or  the  individuals  by  whom  they  arejform- 
ed;  and  it  would  be  a solecism  in  the  established 
usages  of  the  civilized  world  for  an  European  credi- 
tor to  call  upon  his  government  to  take  possession  of 
the  estate  of  a debtor,  in  one  of  the  states,  vi  el  armis. 
The  creditor  must  look  for  coercive  means  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  wherein  the  debtor  resides. — 
To  recover  the  sums  loaned  the  states,  there  is  no 
legal  poioer,  nor  can  the  default  of  any  one  or  the 
whole  of  them,  in  their  slide  capacity,  be  justly  made 
a casus  belli  against  the  “ United  States."  The  ‘moral" 
obligation,  therefore,  is  all  that  the  creditor  can  rely 
upon  for  the  security  of  his  investments  in  stocks. — • 
If  the  Americans  are  indeed,  what  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  by  a portion  of  the  stamped  sheets  of 
England,  exciting  wherever  they  go  the  recollection 
that  they  belong  to  a dishonest  people,  deficient  in 
the  elements  of  good  faith,  committing  the  most  stu- 
pendous frauds,  pillaging  Europe  etc.,  etc.,  not  a 
dollar  of  the  vast  sums  they  owe  will  ever  be  liquida- 
ted. If  they  are  destitute  of  honor,  if  they  merit 
the  opprobrious  epithets  so  unceasingly  bestowed  up- 
on them,  however  extended  their  ability,  payment 
could  not  be  expected.  New  Hampshire,  Connects 
cut,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  which  owe  not  one  dollar,  are  de- 
nounced as  swindlers!  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  which  have 
maintained  their  credit  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  denounced  as  swindlers!  Even  the 
nation  itself,  which,  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, has  paid  funded  debts  to  the  amount  of  500,- 
000,000  dollars,  without  ever  having  suffered  a solita- 
ry obligation,  however  large, or  however  small  llie  amount, 
to  be  dishonored,  is  assailed  in  the  malignity  of  a fiend- 
ish spirit,  as  “being  guilty  of  a fraud,  as  enormous  as 
ever  disgraced  the  worst  king  of  the  most  degraded 
nation  in  Europe.”  Wherefore  this  groundless  abuse? 
Because  out  of  the  white  population  of  14,595,000, 
some  300,000  are  repudiators — not  of  the  national 
debt — but  of  a portion  of  the  debt  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belong;  and  because  the  sovereign  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Arkansas,  have  failed  to  provide  their  interests  regu- 
larly, although  manifesting  a determination  to  pay  by 
the  sale  of  their  public  works,  (and  other  means,) 
the  advantages  of  whieh  are  as  yet  but  merely  in 
embryo. 

The  combined  powers  of  Europe  with  all  the  in- 
fluence they  could  bring  to  hear — with  the  purse  and 
the  swords,  united — would  be  unable  to  get  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  states  assumed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, even  if  such  a measure  were  palpably  consti- 
tutional. it  could  not  descend  from  its  high  position 
to  sanction  a doctrine  so  unprincipled.  Assumption 
is  the  twin-sister  of  repudiation,  and  is  alike  destitute 
of  moral  and  political  chastity.  The  object  of  one 
is  to  get  rid  of  debts,  by  imposing  payment  on  a par- 
ty not  benefitled  by  their  creation,  and  the  other,  by 
totally  disavowing  the  force  of  their  obligation.  If 
we  were  driven  to  the  alternative,  of  choosing  be 
tween  these  detestable  heresies,  we  should  unhesi 
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tatingly  select  repudiation,  foi,  although  it  would  be 
swindling  on  a magnificent  scale,  it  would  not  be 
more  so  in  the  end  than  assumption,  which,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  would  inevitaby  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union:  No  nation  could  survive  the 

adoption  of  a project  so  wholly  unjust.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  most  despotic  governmental  acts  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed.  It  has  been  shown  in  j 
this  communication  that  the  currentexpenses  for  the 
support  of  local  institutions  are  different  in  all  the 
states.  The  government  of  New  Hampshire  with  a 
population  of  1287,000  is  administered  for  50,000 
dollars,  while  that  of  Louisiana  with  a population  of 
372,000  requires  690,000  dollars  for  its  support. — 
What  kind  of  justice  would  that  be  which  would 
compel  economical  New  Hampshire  to  pay  the  debts 
of  extravagant  Louisiana?  The  annual  exports  of  N. 
Hampshire  do  not  exceed  500,000  dollars  while  those 
of  Louisiana  amount  to  not  less  than  15,000,000  dol-  \ 
lars.  Therefore,  in  the  former  state,  economy  is  in-  [ 
dispensable,  while  the  latter  can  afford  to  pay  her 
public  servants  high  salaries. 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
derogatory  to  the  reputation  of  the  American  repub-  j 
lie,  it  nevertheless  is  in  the  “full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.”  There  never  has  been  a period  since  j 
the  earliest  date  of  its  existence,  when  confidence  at 
home  in  its  perpetuity  was  more  unbounded.  As 
pn  evidence  of  this,  its  six  per  cent,  stocks  are  com- 
manding a premium  of  sixteen  per  cent.  It  owes, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  debt — absolutely  none, 
but  what  is  held  by  its  own  citizens;  while  its  annual 
expenditures  have  been  reduced  within  the  compass 
of  23,000,000  dollars!! 

Mark  the  prediction.  The  last  cent  of  principal — 
the  last  cent  of  interest — will  be  paid  on  the  bonds 
issued  by  thestales.  Stocks  are  daily  changingown- 
ers — passing  from  foreigners  to  citizens.  The  secu- 
rities of  the  different  commonwealths  ultimately  will 
be  owned  at  home,  which  will  tend  to  strengthen 
those  issuing  them.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but 
that  there  will  be  constitutional  prohibitions  against 
the  creation  of  funded  debts.  The  question  is  alrea- 
dy agitated  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
apd  elsewhere.  It  is  undoubtedly  their  true  policy 
not  to  invite  a dollar  from  abroad,  except  that  which 
their  surplus  products  command.  They  are  empha- 
tically 11  agriculturists;”  4,000,000  of  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  industry,  while  in  all  others 
less  than  1,000,000  find  employment.  Their  march 
to  durable  wealth  will  be  onward  a9  long  as  they 
.continue  to  cultivate  the  soil  faithfully.  M. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ranks.  There  are  103  banks  is  this  state,  of  which 
24  are  in  Boston.  The  capitals  of  the  latter  amount 
to  $17,110,000.  Specie  in  their  vaults  on  the  1st 
August  last,  $6,632, 540  55.  Circulation  $4,116,586. 

The  following  are  the  exhibits  of  all  the  banks  of 
the  state  as  of  1st  August,  4843. 

Due  from  the  103  banks: 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $31,089,800  00 

Bills  in  circulation  of  five  dollars  and 

upwards,  7,871,567  50 

Bills  in  circulation  of  less  than  five 

dollars,  1,347,700  00 

Net  profits  on  hand,  2,312,366  59 

Balance  due  to  other  banks,  8, 195,813  43 

Cash  deposited,  including  all  sums 
whatsoever,  due  from  the  banks 
not  bearing  interest,  its  bills  in  cir- 
culation, profits  and  balances  due 
to  other  banks  excepted,  10,213,887  92 

Cash  deposited  bearing  interest  714,597  13 

Total  amount  due  from  the  banks,  61,745,732  97 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Specie,  7,238,815  69 

Beal  estate,  1,181,886  38 

Bills  of  other  banks  incorporated  in 

this  state,  1,849,211  95 

Bills  of  other  banks  incorporated 
elsewhere,  144,631  15 

Balances  due  from  other  banks,  8,280,895  88 

Amount  of  ail  debts  due,  including 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all 
stocks  and  funded  debts  of  every 
description,  except  the  balances 
due  from  other  banks,  42,993,291  92 

Total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the 

banks,  61,745,722  97 

Rate  and  amount  of  the  semi-annu- 
al dividend  made  in  April,  1,240,540  00 

Amount  of  reserve  profits  at  the 

time  of  declaringthe  last  dividend,  1,538,069  28 

Amount  of  debts  due  to  each  bank, 

secured  by  pledge  of  its  stock,  837,841  31 

Amount  ot  debts  due  and  unpaid, 

and  considered  doubtful,  954,521  90 


A writer  in  the  last  number  of  Hunt's  Merchants’ 
Magazine  makes  the  following  statements: 

“Though  the  seventh  slate  in  the  union  in  point  of 
population,  she  is  shown  to  be  the  first  in  manufac- 
tures, the  annual  product  of  which  is  eighty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars!  The  second  state  in  commerce,  she 
has  more  tonnage  than  any  other  in  the  union,  and 
even  owns  71,200  tons  shipping  more  than  New  York, 
which  shows  that  her  Yankee  enterprise  performs  a 
large  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  her  sister  states. 
She  not  only  owns  more  shipping  than  any  other 
state,  but  she  is  to  a considerable  extent  the  shipyard 
and  the  shipwright  of  the  whole  country,  and  she 
furnishes  more  than  twice  as  many  registered  seamen 
as  any  other  state.  Her  fisheries  are  equal  in  amount 
to  the  rest  of  the  union,  and  she  has  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  whale  fishery.  As  a home  market, 
her  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  con- 
sumes of  the  produce  of  other  states  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  being  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  average  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  except  manufactures.  Her  three  thousand 
common  schools,  her  annual  appropriation  of  near  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  education  of  her  children, 
her  asylums  and  numerous  other  benevolent  state  in- 
stitutions, are  justly  made  to  magnify  the  honor  and 
character  of  the  commonwealth.” 

CONSraCTICUT. 

Bridgeport  appears  to  be  truly  in  hot  water.  The 
city  borrowed  $300,000  to  aid  the  construction  of  the 
Housatonic  rail  road,  which  rail  road  has  not  been 
of  so  great  benefit  to  said  city  as  was  expected; 
wherefore  the  city  does  not  pay  either  principal  or 
interest  of  its  debt,  and  the  road  it  is  feared,  must 
be  sold  to  pay  its  debt,  leaving  Bridgeport  minus  her 
whole  300,000.  The  bond-holders  sue  for  their  pay 
and  attach  public  and  even  private  property.  The  su- 
preme court  of  the  stale  will  soon  be  called  to  de- 
cide whether  private  property  can  be  holden  for  the 
city’s  obligations.  [New  York  Tribune. 

PENETS1TL-17AWIA. 

From  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

An  Answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith,  of  England. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  24,  1843. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  Your  interesting  favor  in 
reference  to  American  debt,  was  duly  received  by  the 
Caledonia,  and  has  been  carefully  perused  by  a num- 
ber of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  specially  intend- 
ed. The  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  reproors 
you  administer,  and  the  kind  spirit  which  pervades  it, 
are  certainly  no  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
one  in  direct  succession  from  the  Apostles;  and  op- 
posed as  we  “drab  colored  men  of  Pennsylvania”  are, 
to  a hireling  priesthood,  u e are  so  thoroughly  convinc- 
ed of  the  disinterestedness  of  your  views,  and  their 
freedom  from  any  mercenary  consideration,  that  we 
embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  testify  ing  our  admi- 
ration of  them.  But  “measured  truth”  compels  us 
to  say  that  (he  examples  of  our  forefathers  have  ever 
exerted  a powerful  and  salutary  inliuence  on  our 
course  in  pecuniary  affairs,  and  lessons  imbibed  from 
our  good  mother  England,  have  not  so  soon  lost  their 
power,  as  to  lead  as  in  the  face  of  all  precedent  and 
justice,  to  pay  our  debts. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II,  when  he  seized  upon  the 
deposils  in  the  royal  mint  for  a piratical  outfit  against 
the  Dutch,  defrauding  the  owners  of  2,809,0002,  did 
he  after  ttiat successful  and  original  financial  project 
ignobly  repay  his  plunder?  On  the  contrary  he 
bravely  contested  the  matter,  and  after  the  plunder- 
ed had  carried  up  their  complaint,  even  to  parlia- 
ment, he  very  properly  objected  to  pay  more  than  one 
fifth  of  what  he  had  taken  and  gave  them  certificates 
of  debt,  (an  admission  of  theft)  for  a fraction  of  Iheir 
claim,  with  a promise  of  interest,  if  convenient. — 
This  interest  he  had  paid  until  the  year  before  his 
death,  when  payment  was  stopped,  and  the  parlia- 
ment not  feeling  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  a suit 
was  brought  by  the  creditors  who  after  12  years  delay, 
obtained  a judgment  (1697)  against  the  crown— 
which  was  set  aside  by  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor. — - 
On  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  this  decree  was 
reversed;  but  again  an  act  of  parliament  reduced  the 
interest  to  3 per  cent,  and  made  the  whole  amonnt 
3.528,5691,  subject  to  redemption  on  the  payment  of 
664,263.  We  also  find  that  in  1717,  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  from  6 to  5 percent. 

Id  1727  “ “ 5 to  4 per  cent. 

In  1757  “ “ 4 to  3 

And  at  last,  by  this  process,  was  reduced  <£1,266,971 
6s  1 4 gd  per  annum. 

Or  if  more  frequent  instances  of  the  financial  skill 
of  the  mother  country  are  desired  showing  how  suc- 
cessful has  been  our  imitation,  we  need  not  only 
refer  to  the  forced  loans  under  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion: 
To  King  John,  whose  reign  was  one  scene  of  fraud 
and  extortion  from  the  Jews  and  the  clergy: 


To  King  Edward,  who  seized  indiscriminately  upon 
money  in  the  monasteries,  and  robbed  the  merchants 
and  banks — selling  even  the  goods  of  his  subjects: 

To  Hehry  VIII,  who  debased  the  coin  of  1 he  realm 
and  made  current,  by  proclamation,  gold  and  silver 
at  enhanced  prices— enforcing  loans  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  lender,  who  was  obliged  to  reveal  it 
under  oath: 

To  the  act  abolishing  all  debts  incurred  from  his 
accession,  and  even  compelling  those  whom  he  had 
paid  to  refund  in  whole  or  in  part: 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  during  which  the  coin 
was  again  debased. 

To  the  compulsory  loans  under  Mary,  who  seized 
all  the  grain  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
without  recompense. 

To  the  forced  loans  under  Charles  I.  and  though 
last,  not  least,  to  the  legalized  suspension  of  the  bank 
of  England  for  tweniy  years,  when  her  notes,  though 
greatly  depreciated,  were  made  a legal  tender  for  the 
paymentof  debts,  and  when  creditors  abroad  suffered 
equally  with  those  at  home. 

Now,  should  we  in  the  face  of  a parent’s  example, 
and  when  we  find  it  particularly  inconvenient , pay  the 
whole  of  our  interest?  Assuredly  not.  In  England, 
money  is  only  worth  two  per  cent,  and  you  want  ms 
to  pay  five.  But  with  a magnanimity  surpassed  only 
by  our  “mother  country  we  have  given  you  a promise 
to  nay  it,  which  has  been  worth  in  the  market  near 
three  per  cent  more  Ilian  you  could  get  at  home,  to 
say  nothing  of  increasing  the  debt  and  thus  “consoli- 
dating the  union.”  Indeed  having  early  learned 
from  the  example  of  our  good  mother,  that  a nation- 
al debt  is  a national  blessing,  we  hope  in  time  to  do 
something  worthy  of  her  example,  though  the  goal 
now  at  which  she  has  arrived,  is  to  us  a “bright  unat- ' 
tamable  star” 

We  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  no  enemy  to  Amer- 
ica, and  that  your  love  to  us  is  based  upon  our  re- 
spect for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — such  love  m 
you  will  be  permanent.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  you 
hate  fraud;  with  such  instances  at  home  on  your 
right  hand  and  your  left;  or  misery  which  is  experienc- 
ed daily  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  character  of 
your  laws  and  the  grasping  propensities  of  your 
rulers. 

Above  all  we  admire  the  piety  of  your  appeal  to 
Mercury  the  God  of  thieves,  whom  you  appear  to  con- 
sider a kind  of  patron  saint,  and  who  we  hope  may 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  inclination  you  avow,  to 
appropriate  the  heaver,  enat.  watch  and  purse,  of 
every  American  traveller  whom  you  may  see  at  a 
London  dinner.  All  these  facts  are  well  calculated 
to  increase  the  respect  and  esteem  we  feel  foryou 
as  a chrisiian  minister  and  as  a gentleman.  Now, 
sir,  having  no  inclination  to  imitate  the  flippancy 
and  falsehood  of  your  abuse,  we  would  ask  you— How, 
as  a man,  a minister,  or  a Christian  you  dare  to  revile 
the  character— to  wound  the  feelings,  and  to  calum- 
niate the  conduct  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  men 
— who,  despite  your  arrogant  accusations,  are  more 
honest,  more  patriotic,  more  self-denying,  and  infinite- 
ly more  likely  at  least  to  receive  an  incorruptible 
inheritance  than  yourself.  How  can  you  ignorant  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  include  in  one  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  scoundrelism  and  rascality,  those  who 
are  called  by  the  name  which  you  profess  to  honor, 
or  those  before  whom  you  would  sink  into  the  earth, 
rather  than  utter  such  reproaches  in  their  hearing? 

We  know  not  one  dollar  of  tax  which  has  been 
withheld  by  any  inhabitant  of  our  state  who  is  able  to 
pay  it;  and  we  have  cheerfully  and  regularly  contri- 
buted whatever  the  legislature  has  imposed  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  the  support  of  schools,  &c.,  and 
we  have  yet  to  feel  that  the  dealings  of  providence 
with  a country  where  millions  have  been  ruined — all 
business  prostrated— causing  the  cessation  of  income 
on  our  public  works,  while  their  expensesare  neces- 
sarily the  same — are  to  be  changed  into  a crime  on 
our  part  by  any  remarks  from  your  pen. 

Nor  has  the  money  borrowed  been  expended,  as 
you  falsely  assert,  by  the  mean  men  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  eating  and  drinking;  nor  has  it  been  expended  in 
bloody  warfare,  nor  in  carrying  out  the  promptings 
of  wicked  ambition,  nor  in  oppressing  the  poor  Sand- 
wich Islander,  nor  in  forcing  opium  upon  the  Chinese 
and  protecting  the  worse  than  pirates  who  carry 
death  along  their  shores,  nor  in  plundering  the  na- 
tives of  Hindostan,  so  long  weighed  down  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  England,  nor  in  builiing'  royal  stables,  while 
the  poor  are  starving  and  uneducated. 

It  has  all — all  gone  into  the  construction  of  works 
of  public  improvement,  sanctioned  by  men  of  educa- 
cation,  experience,  and  science,  and  in  every  instance 
only  where  a sufficient  income  has  been  expected  to 
repay  the  outlay.  It  has  been  expended  that  man- 
kind might  be  benefitted,  that  the  vast  bounds  of  our 
country  might  be  brought  nearer  by  the  facilities  of 
intercourse;  and  you  know,  or  should  have  known, 
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when  tempted  by  love  of  money,  so  evidently  your 
innate,  your  ruling  passion, — that  which  was  the 
security  upon  which  the  loan  was  based;  and  that  to 
it  you  must  look  for  payment.  Yet  now  you  would 
(how  like  the  servant  whose  debt  was  forgiven?)  take 
us  by  the  throat  anil  say  pay  that  thou  owest — us  who 
never  had  one  word  to  say  in  the  incurring  of  that 
debt — us  who  have  each  hut  one  voice  in  any  measure 
for  the  payment  of  thatdebt — us  who  have  paid  all 
we  ought  io  pay — and  expect  by  a flood  of  Billings- 
gate, creditable  only  to  a female  fish  dealer,  to  induce 
intelligent  men  to  do  what  they  are  all  willing  to  do 
and  all  anxious  to  do. 

Were  you,  sir,  as  familiar  with  your  bible  and 
your  Christian  duties  as  you  would  appear  to  be  with 
scrip  and  omnium — Rothschild  and  Baring — gin  sling 
and  sherry  cobbler — cash  and  cotton — all  so  appro- 
priately introduced  into  your  letter,  you  would  per- 
haps discover  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
suffered!  long,  and  is  not  easily  provoked,  might  be 
much  more  applicable  to  human  nature  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  the  term  of  chrislittn  to  yourself.  You 
falsely  assert  I hat  the  poor  have  not  received  any  part 
of  their  claims.  All  loan  holders  owning  sums  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  have  been  regularly  paid 
their  interest  in  specie;  and  while  we  neither  wish  to 
justify  any  departure  from  a punctual  payment  on 
the  whole  debt,  nor  to  assert  that  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  exist  the  interest  might  not  always  have 
been  paid — we  deny  that  any  discrimination  has  been 
made  which  was  not  fully  warranted  by  a regard  to 
the  best  interest  of  ail  concerned.  The  recent  rise  in 
Pennsylvania  loans  has,  however,  no  doubt  ere  this 
somewhat  restored  your  too  ruffled  temper — the  pros- 
pect of  again  touching  your  interest,  has  relieved  the 
anguish  of  your  spirit,  and  we  doubt  not  an  opportu- 
nity will  ere  long  be  aflbrded  you,  of  a fair  sale  of 
your  interest  in  tins  wretched  country,  £nd  you  be 
enabled  once  more  to  repose  in  peace  on  the  security 
afforded  by  the  consolidated  knavery  of  successive 
monarchs — every  quotation  of  which  may  serve  to 
remind  you  of  broken  promises,  reduced  interest,  and 
wrong  and  oppression  to  all  mankind; — for  such  has 
been  the  course  of  England  from  her  rise,  and  such 
it  will  be  until  her  downfall. 

But  once  more.  Has  Pennsylvania  done  nothing  to 
retrieve  her  position?  Is  the  payment  of  near  two 
millions  of  domestic  creditors  scrip  nothing?  the  pay- 
ment of  $50,000  per  month  of  her  relief  issues  noth- 
ing? the  reduction  of  her  expenses  $280,000  per  annum 

net  t IxiiigA  w J'j  i I © w©  feel  deep  regret  that  all  h»i5  not  been 

done,  which  we  think  might  have  been  done,  we  still 
believe  that  a great  work  has  been  accomplished  to- 
wards the  ultimate  capability  of  the  state  to  meet  her 
interest  also.  That  is  now  before  us;  the  way  is  clear 
for  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  falsehood  and  reproach 
of  the  “witty  divine,”  the  “drab  colored  men”  will 
proceed  calmly  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  God 
and  their  country,  in  the  best  manner  that  they  can 
under  the  situation  in  which  his  providence  has  placed, 

Pennsylvania. 

is.a.a'srx.AKSj. 

Judicial  decision.  We  learn  from  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  that  Dorchester  county  court  recently 
made  an  important  decision  respecting  the  state  in- 
solvent laws.  In  the  protracted  trial  of  Willoughby 
vs.  Manning,  many  points  of  interest  were  brought 
before  the  court  for  their  action.  Among  others  the 
question,  whether  the  general  bankrupt  law  super- 
seded and  repealed  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  state 
and  whether  a discharge  under  the  latter  during  the 
operation  of  the  former  was  void.  The  court  deci- 
ded that  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  state  were  repeal- 
ed by  the  bankrupt  law,  and  consequently  after  its 
passage  and  during  its  operation  all  discharges  under 
the  stale  laws  were  null  and  void 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  commenced 
its  annual  session  at  Richmond  on  Monday  last.  In 
the  Senate,  Edward  P.  Scott  was  appointed  Speaker 
without  opposition,  and  Joel  Holloman  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  postponed,  the  old  officers  attached  to  both 
Houses  were  re-elected.  But  little  other  business 
was  done  besides  the  reading  of  the  Governor’s  mes- 
sage, which  is  a voluminous  document,  treating  al- 
together of  State  affairs,  and  in  which  the  Governor 
urges  the  re-enactment  of  the  tax  law  of  the  last 
session  and  the  preservation  of  the  State  faith  at  all 
hazards  and  at  any  expense. 

SOUTH  C.A.ROI.rN’.A.. 

The  Legislature  commenced  its  annual  session 
at  Columbia  on  the  27th  ill t.  On  the  28th,  the  go- 
vernor’s message  was  transmitted  to  them;  from 
which  we  learn  that  there  will  be  a surplus  of  $30,- 
000  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 


The  total  amount  of  the  state  debt  is  three  and  a half 
millions,  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  off  rapidy. 

The  governor  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund,  for  this  purpose,  distinct  from  the 
bank  capital  of  the  state,  which  project  does  not 
seem  to  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  Charleston 
Mercury.  The  subject  of  popular  education  is  ad- 
verted to,  and  the  substitution  of  the  high  school  for 
the  free  school  system  suggested  as  a great  public 
benefit.  The  message  advises  the  repeal  of  the 
law  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  banks  and  the 
| remission  of  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  recusant 
banks. 

The  money  writer  ofthe  New  York  Herald  antici- 
pates a very  injurious  effect  on  state  credit  in  Europe 
from  the  result  of  the  Mississippi  elections,  and  says 
it  is  the  first  time  that  naked  repudiation  has  trium- 
phed at  the  polls.  In  this  he  is  mistaken.  The 
very  same  question  stood  first  and  foremost  before 
the  voters  of  Mississippi  at  the  preceding  state  elec- 
tion and  the  repudiators  carried  it  by  about  the  same 
majority.  It  may  be  something  that  the  present  re- 
sult shows  the  former  to  have  expressed  no  feeling  of 
the  moment,  but  a settled  determination.  However, 
we  think,  viewed  closely,  it  is  rather  the  contrary, 
and  We  have  now  much  more  hope  than  we  had  two 
years  ago,  that  Mississippi  will  come  right  at  last. — 
Repudiation  began  with  the  fall  of  those  horrid  banks 
that  defiled  ar.d  ruined  the  State — it  naturally  began 
with  the  anti-bank  party  and  kept  that  party  with  it, 
or  rather  perhaps  kept  with  that  party,  and  was 
mixed  up  with  all  the  great  questions  of  public  policy 
that  d i vicled  democrats  and  whigs.  But  it  has  over- 
grown them  all  and  become  the  master  question. — 
But  the  appearance  of  its  taking  this  preeminence,  led 
to  a split  in  the  Democratic  party,  which  so  far  is 
only  seen  among  the  leaders — by  and  by  it  will  be 
seen  among  the  people.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  repudiation — the  sole  public  creed  of  the  now 
dominant  party— will  yet  ruin  them — that  they  can- 
not stand  on  that  foundation — that  the  honorable 
pride  of  the  Mississippians  will  revolt  at  it — and  that 
every  step  they  make  out  of  the  embarrassments 
mainly  created  by  their  banks,  will  be  a step  toward 
the  restoration  of  state  credit — that  they  will  them- 
selves finally  judge  it  no  more  than  just  and  politic, 
that  they  should  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  former 
folly  as  an  impressive  lesson  for  the  future.  They 
will  indeed  find  out  that  punishment  for  that  folly  is 
inevitable,  and  that  payment,  is  a far  lighter  burden 
than  repudiation.  Such  do  we  believe  will  be  the 
result  when  the  full  effect  of  this  division  of  parties 
on  the  sole  question  of  repudiation  shall  have  made 
its  way  in  the  public  mind.  Heretofore  repudiation 
may  have  been  put  foremost  by  the  newspapers  and 
speakers — but  we  are  very  certain  that  it  owed  its 
triumph  to  the  strength  of  party  associations  and  the 
weight  of  other  considerations. 

[Charleston  Mercury. 

OSSSO. 

Waliionding  Canal.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Canal  Fund  of  Ohio,  have  directed  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works  to  withdraw  the  proposals  for  completing 
the  Walhonding  canal,  there  being  no  appropriation 
made  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  The  7th 
section  of  the  act  of  March  27,  1841,  “to  authorise 
the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  borrow  mo- 
ney,” &c.,  contains  the  following  provisions:  “No 

new  contract  shall  be  let  by  said  board  on  any  of  the 
public  wbrks  of  the  state,  except  jobs,  which  may 
be  abandoned  until  the  means  of  payment  shall  have 
been  provided  by  said  fund  commissioners.”  The 
work  extending  the  Walhonding  canal  to  Mount  Ver- 
non cannot,  therefore,  be  let. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Nauyoo  Legion.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter 
states  that  the  Nauvoo  Legion  numbers  some  four  or 
five  thousand  men.  They  are  thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  artillery,  &c. — 
Apprehensions  exist  that  the  frequent  drilling  of  the 
legion  forebodes  no  good  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Mormon  Prophet. 

.a.BKiS.SS’S.A.S. 

Judicial  Officers.  Judge  Field  in  a charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  lately  held  the  following  language: 
“In  some  parts  of  Arkansas  it  is  really  dangerous 
for  a judge  to  protect  his  station  from  insult,  or  as- 
sert his  authority.  If  what  he  does  or  says  is  not 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  some,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  annihilation.  One  or  two  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  been 
waylaid  and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty.  In  ano- 


ther part  a judge  was  barred  out  of  the  court  house 
by  the  populace,  and  his  life  put  in  danger  merely 
because  he  wished  to  hold  his  court  as  the  law  di- 
rected. Another  judge  was  near  being  attacked 
whilst  on  his  bench,  for  exercising  his  authority  in 
keeping  silence  in  the  court  house  during  business 
hours.  Another  was  forced  by  an  armed  ruffian  to 
leave  the  bench  and  drink  with  him,  and  this  whilst 
his  court  was  in  session.” 

WISKONSAK. 

More  copper  rocks.  The  Wiskonsin  Democrat 
alluding  to  the  Ontanagon  “copper  rock”  and  re- 
gretting that  it  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Aldred,  by  whom  it  was  removed  to  Detroit,  adds: 
“We  believe,  however,  if  report  be  true,  that  copper 
rocks  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a curiosity.  Colonel 
De  Garmo  Jones,  of  Detroit,  who  last  week  passed 
through  this  place  on  his  way  to  Mineral  Point  and 
Plattsville,  informed  us  that  another  mass  of  copper 
much  larger  and  purer  than  that  taken  from  the  On- 
tanagon, had  recently  been  discovered.  In  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosecuting  their 
researches  after  copper  ore  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  Colonel  Johnson  informs  us  that 
they  are  pretty  fair.” 

Rapid  improvement.  It  is  said  that  40,000  emigrants 
have  reached  Wisconsin  this  year  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  and  the  number  has  been  increased  to  120.000 
by  emigration  through  other  routes.  The  Milwau- 
kie  Democrat  says:  “A  large  majority  who  have 

this  year  become  residents  of  the  territory,  are  of 
course  farmers,  and  have  located  in  the  several  coun- 
ties east  of  the  river,  so  that  the  farming  population 
of  eastern  Wisconsin,  cannot  now  be  less  (we  ex- 
clude the  inhabitants  of  villages)  than  65  or  70,000. 
As  outlets  for  the  productions,  or  as  marts  for  the 
trade  of  this  whole  region,  there  are  at  present  but 
four  prominent  points:  Green  Bay,  at  the  north, 
whose  trade,  under  present  circumstances,  is  confi- 
ned to  a small  and  sparsely  populated  extent  of 
country;  Milwaukie,  whose  location  upon  the  lake- 
shore  is  about  central,  and  which  from  this  and  other 
causes,  is  said  will  continue  to  be  the  outlet  and 
have  the  trade  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  country  al- 
luded to,  in  connexion  with  a heavy  trade  from  the 
mining  region;  Racine,  25  miles  south  of  Milwaukie, 
whose  position  and  advantage  must  secure  to  it  the 
trade  of  probably  over  one  fourth  of  that  country; 
and  Southport,  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory, which,  besides-,  being  the  outlet  and  point  of 
trade  for  tlte  southern  portions  of  Racine,  Walworth, 
and  Rock,  is  also  the  mart  for  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  Illinois.  What  an  immense  country  the 
western  states  will  be  in  the  course  of  ten  years — 
how  powerful  in  numbers — how  rich  in  resources, 
and  how  controlling  in  all  their  political  relations! — 
Verily,  it  may  be  well  called  the  lion  of  the  west.” 
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PAINE’S.  TELEGRAPH. 

Mr.  Paine  has  furnished  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Palladium  with  the  following  description  of  the  pow- 
erful telescope  which  he  is  now  constructing  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Leicester: 
Clappville,  Jlvgust  1th , 1843. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 for- 
ward you  a description  of  the  instrument  we  are  now 
constructing.  On  a solid  piece  of  masonry,  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  a circular  rail  of  nine  feet  radii  is 
laid.  A platform  of  cast  iron,  circular  in  form,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  supported  on  twelve 
wheels  of  four  feet  diameter,  traverses  this  tail.  On 
this  platform  the  tube  of  the  telescope  is  elevated; 
the  platform,  as  you  will  perceive,  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  the  manager  of  the  instrument 
to  direct  the  tube  to  any  particular  point  of  the  hea- 
vens in  a horizontal  line.  The  rotary  motion  is  giv- 
en to  the  carriage  by  the  action  of  a pinion  in  a rack 
rail  beneath  the  platform;  the  power  is  given  the 
pinion  by  a differential  screw,  acting  on  a wheel 
whose  shaft  passes  through  the  pinion.  This  ar- 
rangement obtains  a slow  and  steady  movement,  and 
so  great  is  the  power  of  the  hand-wheel  (attached 
to  the  differential  screw)  that  ten  pounds  suspended 
to  its  arms  will  give  a motion  to  the  entire  instru- 
ment, whose  weight  will  be  nearly  eight  tons.  Ten 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  platform,  an  opening,  five 
feet  wide,  extends  to  nearly  its  centre:  from  the 
outer  edge  of  this  opening  an  inclined  plane  descends 
at  an  angle  that  would  square  the  radius  of  the  curve 
of  the  instrument  while  being  elevated  from  a hori- 
zontal to  a perpendicular  line,  thus  enabling  the  ob- 
server to  maintain  the  same  angle  of  vision  when 
viewing  the  planet  in  the  zenith  as  in  the  horizon. 
On  each  side  of  the  above  mentioned  aperture  rise 
two  cast  iron  supports,  resembling  the  sides  of  a hea- 
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vy  gun  carriage.  These  supports  receive  a cast  iron 
frame  work,  which  holds  the  power  end  of  the  lube 
and  forms  the  centre  of  the  arc  described  by  the 
tube  in  passing  from  a horizontal  to  a perpendicular 
position.  Another  cast  iron  frame  work,  whose  area 
at  base  is  twelve  feet,  whole  apex  five,  and  whose 
height  is  twenty-four  feet,  rises  from  the  platform, 
the  centre  of  its  square  at  the  top  being  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  centre  of  the  platform.  On  the  top  of 
this  elevated  framework  a grooved  purchase  wheel 
is  rigged,  over  which  passes  a cable,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  a concentration  of  braces  on  the  tube, 
the  other  passes  round  a drum  which  is  worked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  revolving  platform,  (by  a 
differential  screw.]  By  this  apparatus  the  tube, 
which  is  made  from  thick  Russia  iron,  and  is  forty- 
eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  diameter,  is  raised  to 
any  required  angle.  In  the  power  end  of  the  tube 
a concave  mirror  of  forty-six  inches  diameter  and 
forty  feet  focal  length  is  placed,  having  an  aperture  in 
its  centre  of  six  and  one  half  inches,  through  which 
pass  the  lens  tubes  containing  Aplanatic,  Achroma- 
tic, and  Menicus  lenses,  six  and  one  quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  focus  of  the  large  mirror  just 
mentioned,  another  mirror  fourteen  inches  diameter 
and  thirty-six  feet  focal  length  is  placed,  from  which 
adjustment  screws  extend  to  the  hand  of  the  mana- 
ging observer. 

It  is  well  known  that  aberration  of  rays  is  the  re- 
sult of  a very  high  magnifying  power,  and  this  opti- 
cal fact  has  led  many  to  assert  that  distinct  telesco- 
pic action  is  limited  to  some  twelve  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred powers;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  a highly  magni- 
fied image  of  an  object,  without  aberration,  a com- 
bination of  lenses  is  requisite;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  more  dense  a medium  becomes  the  more  faint 
the  reflection  of  the  image  passing  through  it  will 
appear. 

The  only  part  of  the  instrument  we  claim  as  our 
own  is  the  form  and  combination  of  the  lenses,  which, 
so  far  from  being  limited  by  eighteen  hundred  powers, 
claims  a magnifying  power  of  eleven  thousand. 

I have  given  you  as  concise  a description  as  my 
unaccustomed  pen  can  portray  of  the  instrument  as 
it  will  appear  when  completed.  The  mirrors,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  are  fi- 
nished, together  with  the  lenses,  and  also  all  the 
small  apparatus. 

I have  seen  a notice  in  your  journal,  copied  from 
a New  York  paper,  of  a Refracting  Telescope  now 
building  in  that  city,  and  I understand  that  the  Cam- 
bridge Committee  have  decided  on  having  the  same 
kind  of  an  instrument.  I cannot  conceive  why  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  an  instrument  long 
since  superseded.  Ferhaps  some  of  your  readers 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  rationale  of  the 
choice  through  your  columns.  Yours,  truly, 

HENRY  M.  PAINE. 

tttpe  music. 

Setting  type  may  not  produce  such  “sweet  sounds” 
as  Ole  Bull’s  viol  doth  discourse,  but  if  the  follow- 
ing experiment  proves  more  successful  than  several 
of  its  predecessors,  there  is  another  revolution  at 
hand  in  the  literary  world.  Mr.  John  V.  Ford,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  has  invented  a type  setting  machine, 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  editor  of  the  N.  York 
Express  “a  wonderful  piece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.” 
It  is  played  upon  precisely  similar  to  a piano  forte. 
A lady,  or  child,  after  it  becomes  familiar  with  the 
letters,  can  use  the  keys  with  the  rapidity  almost  of 
thought,  and  as  the  finger  touches  the  key,  the  types 
fall  precisely  to  their  place  into  line.  It  is  capable 
of  setting  180  types  in  a minute.  Mr.  F.  has  also 
invented  a machine  for  “distributing,”  which  places 
the  type  in  their  respective  boxes  by  the  same  amus- 
ing operation  of  playing  on  the  keys.  The  inventor 
is  now  in  New  York,  exhibiting  models  of  his  ma- 
chine, and  will  proceed  to  Washington  in  a few  days 
to  procure  a patent  right. 

OLE  BULL, 

The  wonderful,  is  to  make  his  first  appearance  in 
Philadelphia,  this  evening  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  every  one 
with  music  in  their  souls,  will  be  on  the  qui  vice  to 
hear  the  northern  Orpheus.  There  appears  to  have 
been  quite  a scene  at  his  last  appearance  in  New 
York,  on  Friday  evening.  The  Express  thus  al- 
ludes to  it: 

At  the  close  of  the  last  performance  of  the  even- 
ing, a bouquet  and  a wreath  of  beautiful  flowers 
were  thrown  upon  the  stage  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  house;  but  they  were  not  perceived  by  the 
artiste,  who,  entering  in  obedience  to  an  enthusias- 
tic call  of  the  audience,  returned,  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  took  the  bouquet,  bowed,  and 
placed  it  in  his  bosom,  after  saying  to  the  audiencel 
substantially  what  follows: 


“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I am  very  much  agitated, 
at  appearing  before  you,  and  I shall  remember,  with 
gratitude,  during  my  whole  life,  this  night’s  kind- 
ness.” 

Then,  bowing  to  the  leader,  he  recommenced  the 
last  performance,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  were  completely  taken  by  surprise.  He 
played,  as  before,  with  great  spirit  and  feeling,  and 
having  again  finished  the  piece,  and  retired,  he  was 
again  called  out,  and  coming  upon  the  stage  once 
more,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  wreath,  which  he  took 
up,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  grace- 
fully presented  it  to  Mr.  Chubb,  the  excellent  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  who  received  it  with  becoming 
modesty,  as  if  he  were  diffident  of  his  right  to  share 
with  so  great  an  artist,  the  overwhelming  applauses 
of  the  crowded  auditory,  which,  however,  was  most 
cordially  acceded  to  by  the  master,  himself. 

It  was  a scene  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  cold  land, 
and  our  music  loving  citizens  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  it  with  even  Parisian  enthusiasm. 

At  12  o’clock  the  orchestra  serenaded  the  great 
composer  and  performer  in  the  corridor  of  Astor 
House,  and  then  partook  of  a social  repast  with  him 
in  the  large  dining  room.  [ Pennsylvanian . 

IBOKT  CASUAL  BOAT, 

Mr.  John  M.  Crosland,  of  Pottsville,  the  first  pro- 
jector of  the  boats  to  run  to  New  York  from  the 
mines,  has  furnished  the  Miner’s  Journal  with  an  ar- 
ticle respecting  the  new  experimental  Iron  Canal 
Boats  recently  built  at  this  city,  and  which  cleared 
from  Pottsville  last  week  laden  with  coal.  From 
this  article  we  learn  that  the  light  weight  of  the  boat 
is  15  tons  12  cwt.  Including  canvass,  cabin,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  it  may  weigh  16  tons,  when  ready  for  a 
trip  to  New  York.  The  weight  of  the  boat  and  car- 
goon  the  Mount  Carbon  scales,  November  29th,  was 
85  tons  2 cwt.,  reducing  boats,  15  tons  12  cwt.,  it 
leaves  a cargo  of  69^  tons  of  coal.  The  boat  draws 
4 feet  | inch  forward,  4 feet  1^  inch  midships,  and  4 
feel  1 inch  at  the  stern — say  4 feet  1 inch  draught  of 
water.  By  an  error  in  the  construction  of  her  keel, 
a displacement  of  at  least  1|  tons  of  water  is  add- 
ed. The  proper  result  of  the  experiment  would 
therefore  give  a cargo  of  70^  tons.  The  relative 
light  weight  in  favor  of  the  new  iron  boat  over  those 
of  wood  is  two  tons,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
two  tons  tonnage. 

Mr.  Crosland  has  not  stated  the  cost  of  the  boat, 
which,  we  learn,  was  near  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  future,  iron  boats  can  be  constructed  for 
about  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

This  experiment  will  satisfy  many  persons  who 
heretofore  were  of  opinion  that  iron  boats  would 
carry  considerably  more  freight  than  those  at  pre- 
sent in  use.  We  apprehend  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  two  materials,  will  prevent 
the  iron  boats  from  coming  into  general  use  in  this 
country. 

It  is  now  perfectly  understood  that  the  large  class 
of  coal  boats  carry  an  additional  ton  of  cotfl  for 
every  half  inch  of  water  displaced,  or  two  tons  for 
every  inch.  If  the  towing  paths  on  the  canal  were 
therefore  raised  only  seven  inches  higher  in  some 
places,  boats  carrying  eighty  tons  could  navigate  the 
canal  with  great  ease,  and,  when  required,  deliver 
their  cargo  at  New  York  without  transhipment. 


[Phila.  Amer. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  public  will  of  course  be  curious  to  know  what 
direction  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  leading  politicians 
now  congregated  at  Washington,  where  the  partizansof 
each  of  the  several  coadidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency  from  various  sections  of  the  Union  will 
consult  with  each  other  and  come  to  some  conclusions 
as  lo  the  contest  for  those  offices.  If  we  may  credit  cor- 
respondents of  the  Richmond  Enquirer , there  is  likely  to 
he  much  more  of  harmony  in  the  ranks  of  the  “demo- 
cracy’’ than  even  they  had  flattered  themselves  with  the 
expectation  of.  The  unanimity  with  which  they  acted 
in  selecting  the  speaker,  clerk,  and  other  officers  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  evidence  on  the  subject  which 
no  one  can  question. 

We  insert  a few  extracts  from  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor,  dated 

“Washington,  Dec.  2,  1843. 

“I  think  that  a majority  of  the  house  are  Van  Bu- 
ren  men.  There  is  an  under  current,  said  to  be  at 
work,  to  elect  Wilkins  by  an  an  union  of  Buchanan, 
Johnson,  Cass,  and  Calhoun  men  with  the  whigs,  and 


so  defeat  Jones — and  similar  efforts  are  understood  to 
be  on  hand  to  supplant  the  Globe  with  Kendall,  or 
Bryant  (of  the  Post,)  or  both;  but  neither  project  cat 
be  carried  out,  as  I think.  I do  not  think  we  shall  be 
long  baffled  in  the  organization — a much  better  spi- 
rit prevails  than  I expected.  Union  and  harmony  1 
hear  from  all  quarters.” 

Extract  from  another  letter,  same  date: 

“There  is  now  quite  a full  attendance  of  members 
here — numbering  say,  165  to  170 — and  all  kinds  of 
intrigue  and  manoeuvering  are  going  on,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  may  be  their  results.  On  this 
morning,  at  10  o’clock,  a meeting  of  the  democratic 
members  was  called  at  the  capitol,  and  81  were  in 
attendance— -(The  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  dele- 
gations absent  and  refusing  to  go  into  caucus.)  The 
meeting  was  organized,  and  adjourned  over  until  8 
o’clock  this  evening.  Whether  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  delegations  may  think  better  of  the 
matter  and  come  in,  I have  not  understood;  but  should 
they  not,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  prospects  are  seriously  in- 
jured, and  the  sooner  we  can  understand  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s friends  the  better. 

“It  is  impossible  to  say  who  will  be  the  speaker. 
The  chances  now  are  decidedly  favorable  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Jones — though  Mr.  D.  H.  Lewis,  Cave  Johnson, 
Davis,  of  Indiana,  and  Wilkins,  of  Pa.,  have  their 
warm  supporters;  and  this  evening  it  is  reported  that 
Ingersoll  will  also  be  nominated— but,  without  a 
great  change  from  the  present,  Jones  will  be  elected. 

“Old  Mr.  Dorsey  will  be  elected  sergeant-at-arms. 
There  are  at  least  fifty  candidates  for  door-keeper 
and  postmaster,  and  consequently  no  telling  who  may 
be  elected;  but  one  thing  I see  is  certain,  that  no 
whig  will  be  retained  in  office  in  the  capitol.  All 
are  now  whigs,  consequently  there  will  be  a clean 
sweep — Bryant,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
Slamm  are  here,  and  candidates  for  the  public  print- 
ing; also,  A.  Kendall.  Blair&  Rives  will  be  elected. 

“The  president’s  message  is  looked  for  anxiously. 
The  prominent  feature,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 
Texas  question,  and  that  annexation  will  be  recom- 
mended.” 

“Washington  city,  Dec.  3d,  1843. 

“Lest  you  may  not  have  been  informed  by  some 
other  person  of  the  result  of  our  caucus  on  last  night, 

I drop  you  a line,  to  inform  you  thereof.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  de- 
legations were  in  attendance,  and  behaved  well. — 
They  talked  a good  deal  of  harmony  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  stated  in  express  terms,  THAT  THEY 
HAD  NO  EXPECTATION  OF  MR.  CALHOUN’S 
NOMINATION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY,  but 
that  they  intended  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
convention,  provided  we  would  hold  out  to  them  the 
olive  branch,  and  that  it  was  due  to  them,  that  we, 
(the  Van  Buren  party,)  should  tender  it;  and  asked, 
as  an  earnest  of  our  determination  to  do  so,  that  be- 
fore any  person  should  be  nominated  to  any  office,  he 
should  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  We  yielded  it  to  them,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  a speaker,  and  it  resulted  as 
follows:  John  Wt  Jones  78,  William  Wilkins  16,  D. 
H.  Lewis  9,  Davis,  of  Indiana,  7,  Dromgoole  1, 
Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  2,  Beardsley  1 — so 
that  Jones  received  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast,  and  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  the  speaker. — 
All  the  Virginia  delegates  voted  for  Jones,  but  one, 
who  voted  for  Wilkins.  The  prospects  are  bright 
and  brightening — and  all  will  be  perfect  harmony  in 
a few  weeks.  THE  SIGNS  POINT  STRONGLY 
TO  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  MR.  CALHOUN 
by  his  friends  previous  to  May,  and  they  will  act 
with  us.  The  skies  are  brighter  than  you  can  im- 
agine. 

MR.  CALHOUN. 

The  New  York  Gazette,  the  new  Calhoun  paper 
of  the  2d  inst.  has  the  following  significant  para- 
graph: 

“We  s'-e  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Calhoun  declines  al- 
together to  receive  a nomination,  or  rather  to  be  a 
candidate  for  one,  from  a convention  of  representa- 
tives of  conventions.  This  does  not  yet  appear  uo- 
der  his  hand,  and  we  have  therefore  delayed  to  no- 
tice it,  expecting  to  see  it  in  an  official  shape;  as  we 
have  no  doubt  we  soon  shall.  To  come  before  a 
convention  packed  expressly  with  Van  Buren  ma- 
chinery, would  be  to  play  directly  into  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  hands;  and  whatever  hopes  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  may  have  expressed  in  any  quarter  of  being 
enabled  to  keep  up  the  forms  of  harmonious  action, 
have  only  served  to  encourage  the  leaders  of  other 
sections  of  the  party  to  persevere  in  that  course 
which  is  their  only  hope.  We  look,  therefore,  earn- 
estly for  a further  and  more  distinct  developemeritof 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  views  on  this  point,  which  will  be 
cordially  met  and  responded  to  by  his  friends  here; 
and  we  doubt  not,  throughout  the  Union.” 
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POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS. 

We  publish  below  two  circulars  from  the  New 
York  Central  Committee  of  the  friends  of  the  dis- 
trict system  for  constituting  the  National  Convention, 
to  which  we  would  call  attention.  The  first  is  a call 
for  information  on  several  points  specified,  which  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  many  persons  to  supply  and 
which  it  is  important  to  collect.  The  second  pro- 
poses a plan  for  carrying  out  the  principles  of  those 
who  are  for  making  the  national  convention  an  em- 
anation from  the  people,  and  a fair  expression  of  their 
will. 

These  circulars  are  worthy  of  the  utmost  conside- 
ration. Our  friends  in  New  York  are  full  of  spirit 
and  determination — they  have  successfully  started 
their  paper — The  Daily  Gazette — which  both  in  form 
and  matter  does  them  infinite  credit.  They  now 
propose  further  action,  and  of  such  kind  as  shows 
them  to  be  heartily  in  earnest,  and  to  have  before 
them  objects  worthy  to  labor  and  strive  for.  They 
are  an  example  to  be  both  praised  and  followed. 

[ Charleston  Mercury. 

GENERAL  CIRCULAR. 

New  York,  Nov.  2 2d,  1843. 
Sir — At  a meeting  of  the  “Democratic  Republi- 
can Central  Committee  ofNew  \ork,”  held  at  Wash- 
ington Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  23d  October,  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a “central  committee  of  correspondence,” 
to  communicate  with  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  a general  or- 
ganization, to  procure  the  nomination  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  a suitable  person  for  the 
vice  president,  by  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Balti- 
more in  May  next.  In  furtherance  of  these  objects, 
the  committee  recommend  to  the  friends  ot  the 
cause,  the  district  system  of  appointing  presidential 
delegates, — a regular  organization  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, into  state,  county,  town,  and  district  committees, 
or  associations, — and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  press  so  far  as  possible,  to  disseminate  the  poli- 
tical principles,  doctrines,  policy,  arid  character  of 
this  distinguished  statesman.  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  ofthe  “Father  of  his  coun- 
try,” is  the  free  candidate  of  the  people,  resting  his 
claims  to  their  support  on  the  firmness  and  purity  of 
his  democratic  republican  principles,  his  consistent 
course,  and  patriotic  services,  tested  by  over  thirty 
years’  experience  in  high  and  responsible  offices;  his 
intellectual  attainments  and  high  order  of  talent,  and 
an  unsullied  private  character.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  may  likewise  recognise  the  claims  which  he 
justly  has  upon  the  country,  for  the  valuable  and  ex- 
emplary services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  his  family  during  our  revolutionary  struggle. 

The  prospects  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  quarter  are 
flattering,  his  interests  evidently  increasing,  and  the 
plan  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  to  an  economi- 
cal administration  of  the  government  from  duties 
imposed  on  foreign  imports,  having  always  a refer- 
ence to  the  various  interests  of  the  Union,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a just  and  equal  tariff,  and  a liberal 
commercial  policy,  are  measures  calculated  to  in- 
crease that  interest  here  and  elsewhere. 

A daily  democratic  paper,  called  the  Gazette,  ad- 
vocating the  district  system  of  choosing  delegates 
and  the  claims  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  presidency,  is 
just  established  in  this  city, — subscription  $6  per  an- 
num for  the  daily,  and  §3  for  the  weekly  paper.  It 
is  expected  to  be  an  official  organ  of  the  party,  in- 
teresting for  its  commercial  and  literary  matter;  and 
the  committee  solicit  your  potronage  and  aid  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  and  a wide  circulation.  Address 
“To  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  G Tontine  Buildings, 
New  York  city.” 

The  committee  are  directed  to  propose  the  follow- 
ing questions,  to  which  they  request  an  early  answer 
forwarded  (either  franked  or  post-paid)  to  S.  A. 
Lawrence,  New  York  city. 

I.  What  is  the  political  bias  of  the  democratic  party 
in  your  state  and  its  various  sections,  with  refer- 
ence to  a presidential  candidate? 

II.  Have  you  appointed  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
convention?  If  so,  how  many,  in  what  manner, 
and  what  are  their  political  preferences  for  the 
presidency? 

Ill  If  those  delegates  are  not  appointed  according 
to  the  district  system,  is  it  probable  that  your  state 
will  annul  the  appointment,  and  proceed  to  choose 
others  by  the  district  system,  in  time  for  the  Bal- 
timore convention? 

IV.  Will  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  your  state 
send  delegates  to  that  convention,  elected  by  the 
district  system, — provided  those  opposed  to  that 
system,  shall  refuse  to  annul  the  former  appoint- 
ment of  delegates? 


Let  the  answer  to  the  above  queries  convey  the 
most  accurate  information  you  can  obtain.  And  the 
committee  would  likewise  feel  grateful  for  any  other 
information  which  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  of  the 
public  sentiment  in  your  state. 

Signed,  S.  A.  Lawrence,  E.  T.  Ferris,  F.  Byrd- 
sall,  H.  P.  Barber,  Wm.  Francis. 

WHIG  MEETING  AT  PHILADELPHIA— NO- 
MINATION OF  JOHN  SERGEANT  FOR 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

Pursuant  to  public,  notice,  a meeting  of  “several 
thousand  of  the  democratic  whig  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,”  took  place  on  the 
20th  u 1 1. , for  the  purpose  of  organizing  for  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  campaign,  and  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  ensure  the  success  ofthe  whig  cause.  Gen. 
Geo.  VV.  Toland  presided,  assisted  by  thirteen  vice 
presidents  and  four  secretaries.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  in  an  eloquent  speech  from  Josiah  Ran- 
dall, Esq  , who  represented  the  cheering  prospects 
of  the  whig  party,  and  the  almost  absolute  certainty 
of  electing  Hennt  Clay  to  the  next  presidency.  A 
series  of  spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  have  room  at  pre- 
sent for  only  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a proper  protection  to  home  indus- 
try and  labor  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation;  that  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting, 
the  true  source  of  our  returning  prosperity;  and  that 
the  whig  majority  in  the  last  congress,  in  fostering 
and  aiding  all  the  great  leading  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  principles  of  the 
tariff;  that  we  believe  them  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
national 'prosperity,  and  that  we  earnestly  call  upon 
our  representatives  in  congress,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  stand  by  and  protect  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  domain  is  the  property 
of  the  whole  nation,  purchased  by  the  toil,  danger, 
and  blood  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  of  the  re- 
volution; that  the  right  to  it  is  unalienable,  and  ought 
to  be  preserved  inviolate;  and  that  we  do  therefore 
approve  of  the  distribution  upon  just  and  equitable 
principles  of  the  proceeds  ofthe  public  lands  among 
the  states. 

Resolved,  That  a sound  currency,  to  be  created  by 
the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  and  well  ascertained 
powers  of  the  national  government,  is  essential  to  our 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity, and  that  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  all  branches  of  the  government,  respond- 
ing to  the  popular  will,  will  honestly  co-operate  to 
to  this  result. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  believe  and  know  that 
the  choice  of  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency 
is  already  made  in  the  unbought  affections  of  the 
party  throughout  the  nation,  we  gladly  delegate  the 
annunciation  of  that  choice  to  our  representatives  in 
the  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  May  next,  not  doubting  that 
a unanimous  response  will  be  made  by  that  body  to 
the  well-ascertained  wishes  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  congratulate  our  whig 
friends  abroad,  we  turn  back  with  pride  and  exulta- 
tion to  the  recent  election  in  ourown  state,  and  con- 
gratulate every  honest  patriot  upon  the  exhibition  by 
her  people  of  gratitude  to  Henry  Clay,  the  man 
who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  the  untiring, 
zealous,  and  disinterested  friend  of  Pennsylvania, 
her  interests,  and  her  instiutions. 

J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  followed  in  a very  animated, 
powerful,  and  eloquent  speech,  which  was  received 
with  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  He  alluded  to  the 
cheering  prospects  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
carry  into  effect  their  long  cherished  and  sincere 
wishes  in  regard  to  him. 

He  closed  his  speech  with  offering  resolutions 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  entertains  no  doubt  of 
the  harmony  and  concert  that  will  mark  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  whig  genera)  convention,  which  is  to  as- 
semble at  Baltimore  in  May  1844. 

That  the  same  unanimity  which  already  manifetts 
itself. in  relation  to  the  candidate  for  the  presidential 
chair,  will  distinguish  the  selection  of  a candidate  for 
that  of  vice  president,  after  a cordial  and  candid  in- 
terchange of  sentiment. 

That  it  is  the  privilege  of  each  section  of  the 
country  to  present  to  the  choice  of  the  convention 
the  name  of  a citizen  whom  it  knows  to  be  entitled 
to  confidence,  and  worthy  of  the  high  honors  of  the 
republic. 

That  Pennsylvania  represents  so  large  a popula- 
tion, so  extensive  a territory,  and  such  varied  and 
important  interests,  that  she  would  be  wanting  in 
duty  to  herself  were  she  to  withhold  her  offering  on 
this  interesting  occasion.  That  in  the  person  of  John 


Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  exalted  qualities  are  com- 
bined which  authorise  his  fellow  citizens  to  put  forth 
his  name  with  the  seal  of  their  warmest  approba- 
tion. His  talents,  virtues,  and  long  tried  experience 
are  known  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  A se- 
lection of  him  as  their  candidate  for  vice  president 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  responded  to  by  the  voice  of 
millions,  and  his  election  to  the  place  would  be 
the  guaranty  of  faithful  services  in  the  officer,  and  a 
brilliant  distinction  to  the  commonwealth  and  tha 
nation. 

That  if  the  convention  in  its  wisdom  should  not 
select  the  candidate  of  our  anxious  choice,  we  shall 
acquiesce  in  the  determination  with  unabated  affec- 
tion for  the  distinguished  individual  whom  we  have 
named,  but  with  cheerful  reliance  upon  the  purity  of 
the  motive  and  the  policy  of  the  measure  which  may 
postpone  the  entire  devotion  of  known  abilities  and 
uncompromising  integrity  to  the  official  service  of 
the  country. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  amid  the 
most  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Chandler,  Swift,  Hoffman,  Denny,  and  W.  B.  Reed, 
after  which  three  cheers  were  given  for  Henry  Clay, 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  “Democratic”  Slate  Convention  assembled  at 
Nashville  on  the  23d  ultimo,  and  adjourned  on  the 
24th.  A resolution  was  passed  nominating  James 
K.  Polk  for  the  vice  presidency,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  support  the  nominee  of  the  national  conven- 
tion for  president  and  vice  president. 


MR.  ADAMS  ON  SLAVERY. 


During  his  late  sojourn  at  Cincinnati,  J.  Q.  Adams 
received  a congratulatory  address  from  some  colored 
persons  of  that  city.  From  his  reply,  we  extract  the 
following,  showing  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  exterminating  slavery  in  this  country.  He  thinks 
it  cannot  be  done  here  till  it  is  first  done  in  Africa. 

“I  must  say  to  you  that  it  is  my  fixed  opinion,  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country,  cannot  be 
successful  till  the  evil  is  struck  at  the  root,  and  sla- 
very in  Africa  is  suppressed. 

If  it  is  possible  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  those 
persons  whom  the  white  people  bring  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  use  for  life,  as  slaves  in  America,  and 
who  would  not  be  enslaved  were  they  not  themselves 
in  Africa,  the  original  founders  of  slavery,  it  is  by 
changing  the  state  of  things  in  Africa.  Let  the 
people  of  Africa — let  the  sovereigns  of  Africa — let 
the  republics  of  Africa,  if  such  there  be,  let  them 
abolish  slavery  at  home,  and  slavery  will  be  abolish- 
ed in  America.  But  as  long  as  Africa  encourages 
slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  Ame- 
rica. The  very  source  of  the  evil  must  first  be 
cut  off. 

How  this  can  be  done,  I do  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
is  not  the  nature  or  the  right  of  our  government  to 
interfere  with  the  government  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, not  even  the  governments  of  Africa  itself. 

There  is  another  reason  for  wishing  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  that  country,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  that 
barbarian  people,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  impression  of 
many  minds  in  ourown  country,  that  slaves  transfer- 
red from  Africa  to  a civilized  land,  have  their  condi- 
tions ameliorated,  not  injured. 

Upon  this  subject  I do  not  know,  and  cannot 
speak;  but  if  I may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  Mendi  before  alluded  to 
when  brought  here,  compared  with  their  condition 
when  taken  back  to  Africa,  leaves  it  still  problema- 
tical, whether  any  service  has  been  done  them  more 
than  to  save  their  lives,  I am  afraid  that  question  re- 
mains to  be  decided  hereafter.  And  if  you,  as  co- 
lored men,  having  a peculiar  sympathy  for  your  fel- 
low men  of  color,  have  it  in  your  power  to  operate 
upon  or  influence  in  any  way  their  condition,  I ex- 
hort you  to  exert  that  influence  as  powerfully  there, 
as  you  exert  it  here  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  country.  I suppose  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
soma  power  on  your  part  in  exerting  an  influence 
over  them. 

Respecting  the  disability  of  color  in  those  Stales 
where  slavery  is  not  recognized,  I have  it  in  utter 
abhorrence.  1 hope  sincerely,  that  at  no  distant  day 
it  may  be  done  away  with,  at  least  in  those  States 
which  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

I will  go  further,  and  say,  that  I hope  the  time  is 
not  distant,  though  I utterly  despair  of  living  to  see 
it,  when  color  will  not  be  the  cause  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  but  when  America  will  be  able  to 
face  the  world,  and  ,say  that  there  is  not  a slave 
wiihin  her  borders. 

Gentlemen,  1 thank  you  fur  your  kind  feelings, 
and  remain  yuur  friend.” 
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ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TARIFF. 


From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

We  find  in  a late  number  of  the  Birmingham  Jour- 
nal a copy  of  a report  made  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  that  city  by  one  of  its  committees,  upon  the 
probable  effects  of  the  American  tariff  of  1842  on  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  that  district.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  prepared  with  great  care  and  indicates 
a generally  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  our  national  policy  and  commercial  condition.  Its 
length  precludes  its  publication  in  full  in  our  columns; 
but  we  shall  present  such  portions  of  it  to  our  readers 
as  tend  to  establish  the  absolute  necessity  of  Ameri- 
can interests  of  a tariff  essentially  like  that  which  is 
now  in  force.  The  views  which  the  report  embodies, 
though  they  are  those  of  men  whose  interests  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  prevalence  and  practice 
of  free  trade  opinions,  likewise  indicate  that  they  are 
far  too  wise  and  far  too  practical  to  expect  the  oc- 
currence of  any  such  anomaly.  They  see  clearly 
that  American  interests  absolutely  demand  a tariff 
which  shall  protect  them,  and  that,  in  self-de- 
fence, our  government  must  resort  to  the  protective 
policy.  In  the  introduction  of  their  report  they  pre- 
sent a comparative  view  of  the  several  tariffs  of  1828, 
1833,  and  1842,  the  sum  of  which  is  that  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842  are  found  to  be  about 
one-fourth  higher  on  manufactures  on  which  ad  valo- 
rem rates  are  charged,  and  somewhat  lower  on  those 
on  which  specified  rates  are  charged,  than  those  im- 
posed by  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  two-fifths  higher  than 
the  average  rates  under  the  compromise  act  of  1833 
on  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates,  or  equal  on  the 
average  to  an  advance  of  from  25  per  cent,  to  33  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  on  articles  subject  to  specific  rates 
it  averages  about  the  same.  The  fact,  however,  that 
prices  are  now  lower  in  the  English  markets  than 
they  were  in  1828  and  1833,  greatly  increases  the 
duties  per  cent,  on  the  specific  articles.  Thus  from 
1833  to  1836  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  $30  per  ton; 
the  article  then  commanded  .£10  in  the  English  mar- 
kets, so  that  the  duty  was  62|  per  cent.  Under  the 
present  tariff  the  duty  is  $25;  but  as  the  article  is 
worth  only  £5,  the  duty  is  equal  to  104  per  cent.  The 
same  disparity  exists  in  pig  iron  and  in  some  other 
articles.  And  yet,  although  the  per  cent,  duty  on 
these  articles  is  now  nearly  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
under  the  tariff  of  1833,  it  is  a fact  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  insist  that  the  price  of  all  imported 
articles  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  duty  they  pay, 
that  bar  iron,  which  under  the  duty  of  62i  per  cent, 
would  have  cost.£16. 5s.  now  costs  but<£l0.  4s.  2d.  per 
ton;  and,  pigs  which  would  then  have  cost  £1.  Is.  8d. 
would  now  cost  but  £4-  16s.  6d.  This  is  an  import- 
ant fact  and  one  which  speaks  volumes  in  refutation 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  a protective  tariff' as  inevi- 
tably raising  prices  by  the  addition  of  the  duty.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  its  authenticity 
does  not  rest  on  the  bare  assertion  of  the  friends  of 
a tariff,  but  is  conceded  by  those  most  interested 
against  it — from  British  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers, whose  business  it  directly  and  severely  affects. 

An  important  part  of  the  report  of  the  Birmingham 
committee  is  that  which  treats  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  successive  additions  to  American  du- 
ties on  British  manufactures,  effected  by  the  tariffs  of 
1818,  1823, 1828,  1833,  and  1842,  respectively.  The 
first  cause  they  find  is  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to 
pay  for  British  goods,  an  inability  not  owing  to  a want 
of  equivalents,  but  to  those  British  laws  which  shut  out 
of  British  ports  the  staple  productions  of  the  most  important 
states  in  the  union.  The  agriculturists  of  America 
could  not,  therefore,  render  their  wheat,  corn,  and 
provisions,  available  in  payment  for  manufactures. 
Then,  too,  the  money  laws  of  Great  Britain  have 
operated  to  force  down  the  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
&c,  and  have  drained  our  country  of  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver, deranging  our  currency,  destroying  trade,  and 
stopping  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures. 
The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have,  therefore, 
been  driven  to  look  at  home  for  their  manufactures, 
and  have  thus  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
courage their  own  establishments.  It  has  thus  come 
to  be  equally  advantageous  to  both  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  classes,  that  the  latter  should  be 
protected  in  order  to  give  the  former  at  once  a market  for 
their  productions  and  the  goods  which  they  need,  and 
which  they  cannot  purchase  abroad.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  report  forcibly  exhibits  the  de- 
fensive character  of  our  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
protection: 

“The  committee  beg  to  call  the.  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  fact,  that  the 
corn  law  of  1815  was  succeeded  by  the  American 
tariff  of  1816;  that  the  stringent  action  of  our  money 
lav/  during  the  years  1819  to  1822,  was  followed  by 
the  tariff  of  1823;  that  the  contradiclive  action  of 


our  laws  on  the  currency  during  the  years  1826  and 
1827,  and  the  consequent  depression  in  prices  of 
American  products,  and  also  the  drain  of  specie  from 
America  during  that  period,  occasioned  the  high  ta- 
riff of  1828  as  a defensive  measure.  That  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  prices  attendant  on  extension  of 
our  banking  system,  in  the  establishment  of  joint 
stock  banks,  commencing  about  the  year  1828,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  tariff'  of  1833. 
And,  finally,  that  the  difficulties  in  our  money 
market  during  the  years  1837  to  1842,  caused 
by  the  defects  of  our  money  system,  in  connection 
with  bad  harvests,  which  in  the  first  instance  forced 
down  the  prices  of  American  products  in  our  mar- 
kets more  than  50  per  cent.;  and  in  the  second  ab- 
stracted a large  amount  of  specie  from  America,  stop- 
ping their  banks  and  ruining  their  trade  and  their 
merchants;  have  been  followed  by  this  tariff  of  1842, 
now  under  consideration.” 

Now  this  by  no  means  makes  it  certain  that  we 
should  find  it  expedient  or  safe  to  throw  off'  all  pro- 
tective duties,  even  if  British  legislation  had  notbeen 
thus  hostile;  but  it  clearly  proves  that  under  existing 
circumstances,  while  British  laws  remain  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  we  have  no  alternative.  Protec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  in  self  defence.  So  clear- 
ly essential  to  our  very  existence  it  has  been,  and  is 
now,  that  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  a body  of  men  most  deeply  interested 
against  all  our  tariffs,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
they  have  been  absolutely  necessary  for  self-preser- 
vation. It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  le- 
gislation of  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  of  this  hos- 
tile character,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  protect 
ourselves  against  it  by  a protective  tariff.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  declare  that  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect no  modification  of  the  American  tariff  until  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  its  adoption  be  removed. — 
Forthe  purpose  of  obtaining  some  modification,  which 
is  necessary  to  British  interests,  the  committee  there- 
fore recommend: 

“1.  Such  a revision  of  the  corn  and  provision  laws 
as  will  admit  corn  and  provisions  from  America  at  mode- 
rate fixed  duties,  while  at  the  same  time  higher  duties 
are  required  on  the  same  descriptions  of  articles,  im- 
ported from  countries  which  require  specie  in  return 
and  not  our  manufactures. 

“And,  secondly,  the  adoption  of  such  a system  of 
cur  e cy  as  will,  while  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  our  internal  transactions, 
give  remunerative  prices  for  American  products  in 
markets,  without  occasioning  a drain  of  specie  from  their 
banks  periodically,  thereby  rendering  it  for  their  in- 
terest at  all  times  to  take  our  manufactures  in  re- 
turn for  such  products:  thus  effecting  great  transac- 
tions in  the  articles  of  both  countries  by  a prompt 
exchange  of  produce  and  merchandise,  instead  of  al- 
lowing through  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  gold  and 
silver  into  the  current  transactions,  a large  adverse 
balance  to  be  covertly  arising,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  respect  to  the  exchange  of  other  commodi- 
ties, until  it  becomes  so  great,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  basis  of  our  circulation,  nothing  short  on 
our  part  of  a violent  action  on  ourcurrency  will  bring 
back  the  specie  so  parted  with,  and  restore  for  a time 
the  even  exchange  of  the  other  commodities;  or,  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  (in  order  to  preserve  or 
restore  the  basis  of  their  currency,)  nothing  short  of 
nearly  a total  cessation  of  importation  of  our  manufac- 
tures: both  of  which  alternatives  are  highly  prejudi 
cial  to  the  great  interests  of  the  respective  countries, 
but  particularly  to  those  of  our  manufactures.” 

“It  has  escaped  the  justice  of  our  public  writers  lo 
notice  that  our  losses  with  America  by  bad  debts  and 
otherwise,  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  have 
originated  mainly  in  our  own  money  laws,  which  act 
nearly  as  directly  upon  America  as  upon  any  integ- 
ral portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Of  the  probability  that  the  British  government  will 
adopt  any  such  measures  as  here  recommended,  we 
cannot  judge.  At  all  events  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  warrant  us  in  throwing  off’  our  protective  duties 
and  placing  all  our  interests  at  their  absolute  dispo- 
sal. Moreover,  under  the  operation  of  our  tariff, 
their  action  is  daily  becoming  a matter  of  less  and 
less  importance  to  us.  In  the  language  of  this  re- 
port we  are  “learning  to  do  more  and  more  with- 
out them:”  manufacturing  in  our  country  will  ine- 
vitably, under  the  operation  of  our  existing  tariff', 
build  itself  up  into  a system  which  will  defy  British 
hostility;  for  even  now  the  committee  grant  that 
they  “cannot  expect  to  put  a stop  to  manufacturing  in 
America,”  though  they  express  the  hope  that  “by  a 
v ise  and  judicious  policy”  they  “may  retard  its  in- 
crease;" and  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  we  shall 
stand  upon  our  own  resources  independent  of  them 
for  all  necessary  articles  of  consumption,  and  having 
at  home  a market  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
productions  ot  the  soil  will  gladly  be  received  in  ex- 
change. 


The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  show  the 
views  of  intelligent  speculative  men  upon  the  causes 
of  existing  embarrassments  and  the  means  of  their 
removal: 

“The  American  government  will  find  the  restora- 
tion ot  credit  and  confidence  to  be  much  more  con- 
ducive lo  an  efficient  revenue  than  an  enhanced  tariff, 
and  the  first  step  to  its  accomplishment,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  a sound  and  adequate  currency. 
At  the  present  time  the  people  look  for  a return  of 
prosperity,  as  a matter  of  course,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  any  decisive  steps  to  procure  it.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  experience  furnishes  no 
parallel  case  to  the  present  time,  and  this  expectation 
is  not  justified. 

“The  embarrassments  of  the  war  of  the  revolution 
were  not  removed,  until  the  establishment  of  the  first 
U.  S.  Bank,  under  Gen.  Washington’s  administra- 
tion. 

“The  embarrassments  of  the  second  war  were  not 
in  a train  of  removal,  nor  was  Ihe  internal  prosperity 
of  the  country  restored,  until  the  second  U.  S.  bank, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1816,  under  Mr. 
Monroe’s  administration, came  into  full  action. 

“In  fact  the  periods  of  great  prosperity  in  the 
American  states,  within  the  last  half  century,  date 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  bank  to  the  expi- 
ration of  its  charter  in  the  year  1811,  and  from  the 
establishment  of  a second  bank  in  the  year  1816  to 
the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  the  year  1836. 

“During  both  these  periods  the  states  were  highly 
prosperous.  The  national  debt  incurred  during  the 
war  was  paid,  and  that  also  of  the  second,  within 
each  of  the  periods  respectively.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  country  would  not  have  remained 
comparatively  prosperous,  up  to  the  present  time, 
had  the  United  States  bank  charter  been  granted  ori- 
ginally for  thirty  years,  instead  of  twenty  years. 

“The  committee  must,  however,  remark  that  they 
do  not  see  how  a bank  note  circulation,  expansive  in 
its  tendencies  and  payable  in  specie,  thereby  tending 
to  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  foreign 
manufactures,  can  be  maintained  in  America  while 
our  corn  laws  and  money  laws  are  persisted  in,  un- 
less a scale  of  important  duties  be  continued  there, 
sufficiently  high  to  materially  limit  the  importation 
of  such  manufactures.” 


FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

ADDRESS 

OF  CLAIMANTS  FOR  INDEMNITY  FOR  SPOLIATIONS  COM- 
MITTED BY  THE  FRENCH  PRIOR  TO  THE  YEAR  1S00. 

At  a convention  of  claimants  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  1843. 

George  Griswold,  of  N.  Y.  President. 

Hon.  John  Welles,  of  Massachusetts, 

“ Henry  W.  Edwards,  of  Conn. 

“ Benjamin  C.  Howard,  of  Md. 

“ Charles  Macalester,  of  Penn. 

“ Francis  Saltus,  of  N.  York, 

Vice  Presidents, 

James  B.  Marray,  ) Secretaries. 

Henry  Pierpont,  j 

The  following  address  was  unanimously  adopted: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Felloio  Citizens:  Some  of  those  persons  who  have 
claims  upon  the  government  of  our  country,  existing 
from  the  commencement  of  this  century,  have  as- 
sembled together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consul- 
tation, and  determined  to  address  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  original  claimants  are  not  numerous  at  this 
meeting.  Their  ranks  have  been  thinned  by  the  long 
lapse  of  time  since  the  origin  of  their  claim.  Many 
a claimant  has  sunk  into  the  grave,  with  hopes  pro- 
tracted until  the  heart  became  sick;  and  often,  owing 
to  the  uncertainties  of  business,  the  evening  of  his 
life  has  been  clouded  over  by  poverty;  his  legacy  to 
his  widow  and  children  consisting  chiefly  in  his  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  justice  of  his  country. 

These  helpless  females  or  infant  children  have 
been  unable  to  be  present  at  our  meeting;  but  their 
anxious  eyes  are  nevertheless  directed  to  us,  in  the 
hope  that  our  consultations  may  eventuate  in  expe- 
diting that  congressional  inquiry  into  their  case, 
which  they  feel  assured  is  all  that  is  needed  to  afford 
them  the  long  delayed  relief.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  We  should  despise  ourselves  if  by  exagge- 
rated representations  we  could  impose  upon  your 
judgment.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  instances 
like  those  wre  have  depicted,  and  every  meeting 
which  takes  place  discloses  vacancies  in  the  ranks, 
from  which  the  aged  claimants  have  gone  down  to 
the  tomb,  with  the  gloomy  feeling  that  if  our  republic 
is  not  ungrateful,  it  is,  in  this  case  unjust. 

To  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion  we  make 
our  present  appeal. 
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The  origin  of  these  claims  may  be  known  to  a por- 
tion of  the  public,  but  requires  explanation  to  the 
great  mass  of  this  nation. 

In  1778,  at  the  darkest  period  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  when  even  the  heart  of  Washington  be- 
came faint,  France  entered  into  the  celebrated  treaty 
which  secured  our  independence  as  a nation.  For 
this,  however,  she  required  us  to  enter  into  a guar- 
anty to  make  common  cause  with  her  forever , in  de- 
fending her  West  India  possessions;  and  required 
also  a stipulation,  that  her  armed  vessels  should  be 
permitted  to  bring  their  prizes  into  our  ports  and  to 
try  them  by  French  tribunals,  to  be  established  here 
by  that  government. 

Such  onerous,  and  you  will  say  impracticable,  con- 
cessions appear  at  this  time  of  day  incredible;  but 
such  they  were,  and  a ralease  from  them  was  pur- 
chased, as  we  will  conclusively  show,  by  a surrender, 
without  compensation,  of  private  merchant  proper- 
ty, captured  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  American  government  to 
perform  their  treaty  stipulations.  That  private  pro- 
perty belonged  to  those  in  whose  behalf  we  now  ad- 
dress you. 

For  nearly  half  a century  have  we  been  invoking 
congress  to  listen  to  our  complaints  and  investigate  - 
their  merits;  and  only  once  have  we  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  definite  action  of  either  branch  of  that  body. 
Upon  that  occasion,  our  case  underwent  the  severest 
scrutiny  in  the  senate  of  tlpe  United  States,  by  the 
highest  talents  of  the  nation;  and  a bill  passed  for 
our  relief.  At  all  other  times,  the  real  or  imaginary 
pressure  of  other  business  was  too  great  to  allow  us 
to  be  heard.  It  was  said  by  the  American  minister 
in  France,  about  the  year  1810  or  1811,  when  speak- 
ing of  claims  upon  that  government  subsequent  in 
date  to  ours,  that  ‘‘their  very  magnitude  rendered 
them  hopeless;”  and  yet  the  stern  and  continued  re- 
clamations of  our  government  at  last  obtained  a sa- 
tisfactory adjustment  of  them.  Can  it  be,  as  some 
have  feared,  that  the  representatives  of  the  high 
minded  American  people  are  deterred  from  award- 
ing justice  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
amount,  when  that  consideration,  so  unworthy  of  a 
nation,  has  been  found  to  be  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  our  demands  upon  other  governments?  We 
are  reluctant  to  believe,  and  will  not  believe,  thatany 
of  your  representatives  would  be  censured  by  you  for 
pursuing  toward  your  own  fellow  citizens  the  same 
rule  of  action  which  we,  as  a nation,  exact  from 
other  nations. 

It  is  stated  in  a report  made  by  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
1838,  that  sixteen  reports  had  been  made  to  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  congress,  upon  the  subject  of 
our  claims;  and  that  “twelve  were  in  favor  of  the 
petitioners  and  four  against  them.”  That  report  itself 
■was  favorable,  and  since  that  time  another  commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  same  effect.  There  are  now 
fifteen  reports  in  our  favor  and  only  four  against  us. 
These  four  [with  one  exception,  a statement  by  an  in- 
dividual memberof  a committee)  were  made  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  before  the  true  history  of  the  events  upon 
which  our  claims  are  founded  was  known  to  the 
public. 

“It  is  only  a late  years,”  says  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Everett,  then  a member  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  “that  the  means  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  question  have  been  accessible.  In  answer 
to  a call  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
1824,  a large  volume  of  documents  was  communi- 
cated from  the  department  of  state  and  published 
in  1826,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  case  were  placed  in  their  true 
light.  An  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy  had  hitherto 
hung  over  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Ellsworth, 
Murray,  and  Davie;  over  their  negotiations  with 
France;  their  correspondence  with  their  own  govern- 
ment; and  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Murray  with 
the  French  government,  relative  to  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  of  1800. 

“These  documents,  which  establish  conclusively 
the  fact  that  the  spoliation  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  claims  for  the  restoration 
of  the  treaties,  were  set  off  against  each  other,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  purchased 
its  release  from  the  onerous  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ties by  the  sacrifice  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  fifth  volimie 
of  the  papers  of  the  senate,  for  the  first  session  of 
the  nineteenth  congress.  Their  appearance  has  mani- 
festly given  a new  impulse  to  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  claims.” 

This  then,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  position  of  our 
case  before  congress.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
documents  just  mentioned,  not  a single  report  of  any 
committee  lias  been  against  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
following  in  our  favor: 

Senate — By  Mr.  Holmes.  Select  committee,  Feb. 
8,  1827. 


Committee  on  foreign 
Select  committee, 
Select  committee, 


House — By  Mr.  Everett 
affairs,  May  21,  1828. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Chambers. 

May  24,  1828. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Chambers. 

Feb.  11,1829. 

House — By  Mr.  Everett.  Committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  Feb.  16.  1829. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Livingston.  Select  committee, 
Feb.  22, 1830. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Livingston.  Select  committee, 
Dec.  21,  1830. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Livingston.  Select  committee, 
Jan.  14,  1831. 

Senate — By  Mr.  Webster, 
mittee,  Dec.  10,1834. 

House — By  Mr.  Howard, 
affairs,  Jan.  20,  1338. 

House — By  Mr.  Cushing. 

House — By  Mr.  Cushing. 

1841. 

The  members  of  these  committees  were  constant- 
ly changing,  oyving  to  the  changes  in  the  bodies  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  yet  the  reports  were  in- 
variably in  favor  of  the  claimants.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  has  never  been  possible  to  bring  the 
house  of  representatives  to  vote  upon  the  bill.  In 
appealing  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  as  we  now  do,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  invoke  your  censure  upon  your 
former  representatives,  but  it  is  to  ask  you  to  think 
of  the  subject,  and  thus  bring  into  action  that  gigan- 
tic power,  public  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  de- 
cides all  momentous  questions  that  are  agitated  be- 
fore it.  We  have  another  object  in  view:  our  as- 
sembly is  holden  by  public  invitation,  and  we  mean 


[By  bill.]  Select  com- 

Committee  on  foreign 

April  4, 1840. 

[With  a bill.]  Dec.  29, 


Suppose  that  this  article  had  not  been  stricken  out 
by  the  senate,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence? 
It  must-have  been  that  when,  at  a later  day,  Mr. 
Rives  undertook  to  negotiate  for  an  indemnity  for 
the  subsequent  spoliations  of  France  upon  our  com- 
merce, this  article,  in  which  the  parties  stipulated 
to  “negotiate,  farther”  upon  our  claims,  together  with 
other  matters,  would  have  first  arrested  his  atten- 
tion; and  all  the  entangled  controversies,  arising 
from  the  complaints  of  France  that  we  had  not  ful- 
filled our  obligations  under  the  old  treaties,  would 
have  been  immediately  revived;  and  Mr.  Rives  must 
have  demanded  a sum  sufficient  to  have  covered  our 
claims,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  occurrence. 
From  these  difficulties  lie  was  freed  by  the  mutual 
renunciation  above  described.  He  would  indeed 
have  had  to  conduct  a complicated  negotiation.  For 
manv  years,  the  English  had  retained  possession  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands,  which  we  had  so- 
lemnly guaranteed  to.  France.  Our  responsibility 
was  apparent,  if  the  guaranty  had  been  continued; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  intricacies  were  re- 
moved from  the.  case  by  the  extinguishment  of  the 
guaranty.  Mr.  Rives  obtained  satisfaction,  therefore, 
for  another  class  of  sufferers,  closing  the  door  upon  us# 
We  appeal  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  if  our  case  is 
not  a hard  one.  Those  who  had  claims  upon  France 
—except  ourselves— Denmark,  Belgium,  Spain,  Na- 
ples, Mexico,  and  the  South  American  governments, 
have  all  been  provided  for.  Our  government,  with 
praiseworthy  zeal,  availed  itself  of  the  return  of  a 
general  peace,  to  bring  to  a reckoning  all  other  na- 
tions who  had  injured  our  people;  and  pursued,  with 
indiscriminate  justice,  the  powerful  and  the  weak, 
until  ample  reparation  was  made  for  the  outraged 


this  address  to  reach  you  through  as  many  of  the  fights  of  the  American  people.  We  alone,  as  if  we 
newspapers  as  we  can  induce  to  publish  it.  We  in-  i were  no  part  of  the  American  family,  are  outcasts 
tend  thereby  to  show  you  that,  instead  of  caballing  Rom  its  protection.  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  senate 
in  secret,  we  court  publicity.  Confident  in  the  jus-  'n  striking  out  the  second  article  of  the  ireatv,  we 
lice  of  our  cause,  we  shrink  from  no  inquiry,  shun  j ('°  not  complain.  In  common  with  you  all,  we  have 


no  scrutiny,  however  searching,  and  rely  only  upon 
that  strong  sense  of  propriety  which  must  ever  lead 
you  to  appreciate  truth. 

We  will  not  now  enter  upon  a full  detail  of  the 
case  or  argument  of  its  merits.  The  papers  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  very  voluminous,  and 
we  should  fear  to  weary  you  by  a minute  examina- 
tion of  them.  Our  object  is,  that  as  many  cf  you  as 
possible  should  read  this  paper,  and  therefore  we 
must  be  brief.  We  ask  you  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions that  »e  will  propound. 

1.  How  has  it  come  about  that  we  have  lost  the 


partaken  of  the  benefits  of  freeing  the  country  from 
those  early  obligations  to  France,  which  pressed  so 
j heavily  upon  our  government  during  the  second  pre- 
J sidential  term  of  Washington,  and  the  entire  term 
of  the  elder  Adams.  Nor  do  we  complain  of  the 
contraction  of  the  obligations  themselves. 

! He  must  he  a hardy  man  who  at  this  day  questions 
the  political  sagacity  of  Franklin,  nor  are  any  of  us 
able,  probably,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  aid 
which  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  brought  to 
j our  ancestors  in  their  revolutionary  contest.  But  the 
alliance  was  between  a nation  in  its  infancy,  strug- 


power  of  appealing  to  France  to  redress  the  injuries  ^'n.£  existence,  and  an  old,  powerful  and  rich 
which  she  did  to  us?  and  j I)al-lon!  the  first  unable  to  execute  its  part  of  the 

2.  How  has  it  come  about  that  you  are  no  longer  conti  act  urttil  a^future  day,  and  the  last  in  a condi- 

under  those  onerous  obligations  to  France,  which  t[on  to  send  foi  In  fleets  and  armies  for  instant  ser- 

were  contracted  during  our  revolution,  and  unlimit-  y.lce’  ancl  we  do  complain  that  when  the  young  na- 
ed  as  to  duration?  j tlon  reached  the  years  and  strength  of  manhood,  it 

Tr  .u  .•  • „ 1 purchased  an  exemption  from  the  obligations  which 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  in  any  othersa-  u,.,,  i ,•  uugauuiis  wnicn 

tisfaclory  manner  than  ours,  we  shall  cheerfully  sjve]y  t0  that  nurnose'  6'm  °rF  pr(?PertJ  exc lu’ 

abandon  our  claim.  Listen,  then,  to  our  solution.  i D00rJ  while  the  Limn  h anJ  0 us  have  become 

, i poor,  while  the  nation  has  become  stron<>-  and  rich; 

Neither  our  government,  nor  ourselves  as  indivi-  and  all  that  we  ask  is,  that  a small  portFIn  of  th*t 
duals,  can  ask  satisfaction  from  France  for  these  ad- 1 wealth  should  be  appropriated  to  compensate  us  for 
mitted  wrongs;  we  say  admitted,  because  while  our  that  property  which  has  been  applied  to  the  benefit  of 

nurn  rrn  iro  rn  merit  cnilirht  rpnrpce  IF1  ret  no»  'iilmilfod  Kon  nil  f 1 ~ * U ' l ii  ,,i 


own  government  sought  redress  France  admitted  her  all.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  cl 
obligation  to  make  atonement  and  indemnity.  For 
the  spoliations  upon  our  commerce  after  the  year 


aims  are  worthless. 

We  cannot,  in  this  address,  which  we  intend  to 
make  as  brief  as  possible,  enter  fully  upon  the  proof 


1800  satisfaction  was  obtained  by  iVIr.  Rives's  treaty,  I bearing  upon  this  point;  but  we  stand  upon  the  re- 

,h“ ' h”  Pro"''“  corded  opinion  of  that  enlightened  statesman,  James 

Madison,  who,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  dated 
February  6,  1804,  says,  “the  claims  from  which 

France  was  released  were  admitted  by  France.” 

We  have  before  us  the  official  documents  which  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  But  these  details  are  better 
fitted  for  examination  in  an  open  debate  in  congress 
it  we  can  be  fortunate  enough  to  reach  this  deside- 
ratum, than  for  this  address. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  interrogatory.  “Plow 
has  it  come  about  tha t you  are  no  longer  under  those 
onerous  obligations  to  France,  which  were  contract- 
ed during  our  re.  volution,  and  unlimited  as  to  dura  lion?” 
Haveyou  everreffected  upon  thesituatiori  in  which 
you  were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778 
and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  commerce?  By  the  first 
you  bound  yourselves  to  guaranty  to  France  all  the 
possessions  which  she  then  had,  or  might  thereafter 
acquire,  in  the  West  Indies;  and  by  the  second  you 
bound  yourselves  to  yield  to  her  certain  facilities  in 
your  ports  which  were  to  be  refused  to  her  enemies 
You  know  that  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  French 
revolution,  England  captured  the  choice.-t  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  I'rench  West  India  possessions,  which 
you  had  guarantied.  Unless  some  change  had  been 
made  in  the  state  of  things,  how  could  you  have 
avoided,  at  any  moment  between  1800  and  1812,  be- 
coming a party  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Eng- 
land and  France?  Would  you  not  have  felt  your- 
selves bound  in  honor  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
described  by  the  poet,  and  quoted  bv  the  Ameiican  mi- 


and  the  money  paid  by  France  fairly  divided  among 
the  claimants.  What  have  we  ever  done  that  we 
should  have  been  shut  out  of  all  participation  in  this 
fund?  Were  we  less  American  citizens  than  those 
whose  interests  were  thus  manfully  sustained?  And 
yet  an  insurmountable  barrier  was  erected  between 
us  and  them,  and  we  stand  a proscribed  and  aban- 
doned portion  of  our  community.  Why  has  France 
paid  one  portion  and  not  another  portion  of  Ameri- 
can citizens?  The  reason  is  this:  in  the  convention 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  made  in 
1800,  the  second  article  ran  thus: 

“The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  par- 
ties, not  being  able  to  agree  at  present,  respecting  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6lh  of  February,  1773;  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and 
the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November,  1788;  nor 
upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  and  claimed;  the 
parties  will  negotiate  farther  on  these  subjects,  at  a con- 
venient time;  and  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon 
these  points,  the  said  treaties  arid  convention  shall 
have  no  operation;  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows: 

The  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  trea- 
ty was,  of  course,  submitted  by  the  president,  struck 
out  this  article;  ar.d  upon  its  being  again  laid  before 
the  government  of  France,  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul,  ratified  it,  with  the  following  proviso:  “That 
by  this  retrenchment  (of  the  second  article,)  the  two 
states  renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  are 
the  object  of  the  said  article.” 
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nister  in  France,  when  speaking  of  this  very  guaranty: 

“Siill  lomirplishierf  faith  and  vow,  forever  firmly  stood, 
“And  ihoush  we  promise  to  our  loss,  yet  make  that 
promise  good.” 

And  what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  nation- 
al debt  (to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  en- 
tailed upon  you  by  a war  lasting  ten  or  fifteen  yeais) 
for  you  must  have  continued  to  be  a party  to  the 
war,  so  long  as  England  retained  hostile  possession 
of  the  islands  which  you  had  guarantied  to  France. 

Again — Ifby  any  diplomatic  skill  you  had  escaped 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  guaranty,  how  could 
you  have  complied  with  the  obligations  of  the  other 
treaty,  which  required  you  to  grant  to  the  vessels  ol 
France  privileges  which  were  to  be  denied  to  her 
enemy?  During  the  few  years  which  preceded  the 
treaty  of  1800,  these  entanglements  nearly  produced 
a war  with  France;  and  in  the  exasperated  hostility 
which  raged  between  France  and  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  the  greatest  prudence 
could  not  have  preserved  our  neutrality.  Our  govern- 
ment actually  offered  to  France  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  released  from  these  obligations,  but  they  were 
steadily  rejected.  If  you  were  at  this  moment  under 
such  pledges,  and  bound  to  remain  so  forever,  what 
price  would  you  deem  loo  great  to  purchase  an  ex- 
emption from  them? 

We  repeat  our  interrogatory — 

“How  has  it  come  about  that  you  are  released?’’ 
Will  you  say  that  our  country  went  to  war  with 
France,  and  that  war  put  an  end  to  all  previous  trea- 
ties? True  it  is,  that  war  would  have  done  this,  if 
war  had  existed.  But  it  was  a strange  war  which  ’ 
had  no  beginning,  fur  neither  government  declared 
it,  and  no  end,  for  there  never  was  a treaty  of  peace, 
and  neither  country  was  conscious  of  being  at  war 
with  the  other.  Moreover,  you  paid  for  the  national 
vessels  which  were  captured  from  1*  ranee,  and  de- 
stroyed, so  that  they  could  not  be  restored.  Did  you 
pay  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  for  the  ves- 
sels of  her’s  which  were  sunk? 

Will  you  say  that  an  act  of  congress  cut  the  knot 
which  we  could  not  untie,  and  abrogated  these  trea- 
ties? It  is  I rue  that  congress  passed  such  an  act.  But 

France  did  not  admit  the  right  of  one  party  to  a con- 
tract, to  dissolve  it  at  pleasure.  Listen  to  her  language: 
“The  ministers  of  France  cannot  discover,  in  the 
note  of  the  23d  of  July,  1800,  any  reason  to  incline 
them  to  the  supposition  that  the  treaties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  are  abrogated. 

“When,  on  the  one  hand,  congress  declares  that 
France  has  contravened  these  treaties  and  that  the 
United  States  are  released  from  their  stipulations; 
and  when  on  the  other,  the  government  of  France 
declares,  that  she  has  conformed  to  these  treaties; 
and  that  she  desires  their  execution,  and  that  the  U. 
States  alone  have  infringed  them;  where  is  the  tri- 
bunal or  the  law  to  enforce  the  exoneration  in  pre- 
ference to  the  execution? 

“If  one  of  two  contracting  parties  is  at  liberty, 
whenever  he  may  please,  to  cancel  his  obligations, 
in  virtue  of  his  own  judgment  concerning  facts,  or 
men,  or  things,  no  binding  force  can  be  attached  to 
treaties,  and  the  term  itself  should  be  erased  from 
everv  language. — [The  French  ministers  to  the  Ame- 
rican ministers,  26th  August,  1800  ] . 

Our  question  then  becomes  only  varied  in  its  phra- 
seology. “What  was  it  that  induced  France  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  abrogation  of  these  treaties,  which  she 
struggled  so  hard  to  preserve?” 

The  position  assumed  by  f ranee  was  very  simple. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  we  will  explain  it  in 
her  own  language: 

“It  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the  ministers 
of  France  to  reserve  to  her  the  right  of  choice  be- 
tween the  restoration  of  her  privileges,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities,  which  may  be  brought  against 
her;  so  that  they  have  never  supposed  that  she  could 
enjoy  privileges  without  the  payment  of  indemnities, 
or  could  pay  indemnities  without  the  enjoyment  of 
privileges.”  (Note  of  the  French  minister,  Sept.  5, 1800.) 

The'alternalive  was  placed  before  the  American 
ministers  thus.  If  you  agree  with  us  that  the  treaties 
are  still  in  force,  we  will  say  the  indemnities;  but  il 
■you  are  resolved  to  extinguish  the  treaties  it  must  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  claims.*  The  American 
ministers  preferred  to  insert  the  second  article,  al- 
ready described;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  se- 
nate, in  striking  it  out,  met  with  the  approbation  of 
France,  precisely  because  it  was  one  ol  the  alterna- 
tives upun  which  she  rested;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
treaties  and  claims  are  buried  in  one  common  grave. 
You  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  absolved 
yourselves  from  the  incumbrance  that  hung  about 
you  You  have  thrown  it  into  the  sea;  and  ouivclaims 
are  the  weight  fastened  to  it,  to  prevent  even  its  bo- 
dy from  rising  to  troublcyou  in  future. 

And  now,  lellovv  citizens,  permit  me  to  say  a few 
more  words.  Our  claims  have  been  denounced  as 
being  stale.  It  is  true;  but  is  it  our  fault?  Have  we 


slept  upon  our  rights?  On  the  contrary,  there  never 
was  a case  in  which  a claim  was  more  instantly  pre- 
sented, or  more  constantly  pressed  On  the  21st  of 
December,  1801,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
officially  promulgated  the  treaty,  and  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  1802,  twenty  different  memorials 
were  presented  to  congress  by  some  of  us,  or  those 
equally  interested,  claiming  reimbursement  upon  the 
same  principles  now  advocated  by  us.  They  repre- 
sented that  their  claims  had  been  surrendered  to 
France  by  said  convention  in  exchange  for,  and  in 
satisfaction  of,  certain  political  and  pecuniary  claims 
of  a public  character,  which  had  been  urged  by 
France  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  mutually  set  off  against  each  other  as  national 
claims.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  immediately  preceding,  and 
during  the  late  war  with  England,  we  have  not  ceas- 
ed to  urge  our  claims  before  congress. 

We  are  denounced  also  a9  a set  of  speculators, 
who  have  boughtup  from  the  needy, ata  small  price, 
all  their  right  to  these  claims,  and  are  held  up  to 
public  odium  as  striving  to  obtain  relief  by  every 
species  of  unworthy  artifice.  Against  this  weapon 
of  attack  we  have  no  means  of  defence,  except  in 
appealing  to  your  innate  sense  of  right.  Deeply  as 
we  are  wounded  by  these  unmerited  stigmas,  we 
will  only  ask  you  if  such  means  should  be  used  to 
excite  public  prejudice  against  us,  who  appeal  only 
to  the  understanding.  Is  it  fair?  Is  it  honorable? — 
Are  the  accusations  true?  To  show  that  they  are 
not,  we  annex  an  extract  from  one  of  the  reports 
made  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  a committee 
of  that  body: 

Whole  number  of  petitioners,  956 

Of  original  claimants  in  their  own  right,  445 
*<  “ for  self  and  others,  13 

“ “ by  attorney,  23 

“ “ by  agents,  18 

Of  insurance  companies,  as  assignees  of 
original  complainants,  for  losses  cover- 
ed by  insurance  .... 

Of  deceased  persons  being  original 
claimants 

Of  administrators, 

Of  executors, 

For  heirs. 

For  estates,  . 

As  surviving  partners,  . 

As  guardians, 

Widows  for  estates, 

As  assignees  of  bankrupts,  and  as  trustees 
of  insolvents,  .... 


18 


107 

113 

37 

45 

79 

2 

4 

52 


956 956 

Since  the  report  was  made,  from  which  the  above 
is  extracted,  no  doubt  the  class  of  original  claimants 
is  much  diminished,  and  that  of  executors,  heirs,  and 
widows  correspondingly  swelled.  In  a few  years 
more  the  first  class  will  be  entirely  extinct.  For  for- 
ty years  we  have  appealed  to  the  representatives  of 
your  power,  to  hear  us  and  decide,  but  in  vain.  We 
now  ask  you,  the  nation,  is  this  right?  Again  we 
shall  respectfully  ask  to  consider,  and  when  you  shall 
see  in  the  published  proceedings  of  congress  a peti- 
tion presented  by  some  of  us,  you  can  understand,  if 
you  will  do  us  the  favor  to  read  this  address,  what  it 
is  that  is  brought  up.  , 

Finally,  we  invoke  you  to  protect  us,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  controlling  authority  of  your  opinion, 
from  the  denunciations  of  those  who  resort  to  abuse, 
instead  of  argument.  To  your  reason  alone  do  we 
appeal:  by  that  only  do  we  claim  to  be  judged;  and 
we  ask  you  to  say  whether  those  who  attempt  to  ex- 
cite your  passions  and  prejudices  by  unworthy  ap- 
peals to  them,  do  not  thereby  indicate  a want  of 
confidence  in  your  good  sense.  We  deem  ourselves 
aggrieved,  and  are  seeking  redress  temperately  and 
respectfully.  We  assail  nobody;  we  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times  if  we  cannot  seek  remuneration  for 
our  lost  property,  without  calling  forth  acrimonious 
abuse.  Our  property  is  lost,  that  is  clear.  France 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it;  that  is  clear  also. 

The  claim  upon  France  was  sustained  by  every 
rule  of  international  law,  backed  by  the  determined 
support  of  our  government.  This  claim  was  pro- 
perty. Where  is  it  gone  to?  What  has  become  of 
if?  How  has  it  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth? 
It  has  been  taken  for  the  public  use;  and  our  parting 
expression  is  to  remind  you  of  that  panoply,  which 
our  beloved  constitution  extends  over  all  of  us:  “No 
private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation.” 

Signed  by  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  convention. 

GEORGE  GRISWOLD,  President. 

James  B.  Murrai,  ) Secretaries. 

Henry  E.  Pierrei>ont,  ) 


These  “claims”  by  our  government  were  for  spolia- 
tions committed  by  France,  resulting  in  the  capture  ol 
about  COO  American  merchant  ships  and  cargoes. 
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To  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  States: 

If  any  people  ever  had  cause  to  render  up  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  parental  care  and  protec- 
tion extended  to  them  in  all  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties to  which  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  ex- 
posed, we  certainly  are  that  people.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  our  forefathers  on  this  continent — 
through  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  occupation 
of  a savage  wilderness — through  a long  period  of 
colonial  dependence — through  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution— in  the  wisdom  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  existing  republican  forms  of  government— in  the 
hazards  incident  to  a war  subsequently  waged  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth — in  the 
increase  of  our  population — in  the  spread  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  the  strength  and  durability  con- 
ferred on  political  institutions  emanating  from  the 
people  and  sustained  by  their  will — the  superintend- 
ence of  an  overruling  Providenc  has  been  plainly 
visible.  As  preparatory,  therefore,  to  entering  once 
more  upon  the  high  duties  of  legislation,  it  becomes 
us  humbly  to  acknow  ledge  our  dependence  upon 
Him  as  our  guide  and  protector,  and  to  implore  a 
continuance  of  His  parental  watchfulness  over  our 
beloved  country.  We  have  new  cause  for  the  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude  in  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  our  fellow-  citizens,  with  some  partial  and 
local  exceptions,  during  the  past  season — for  the 
abundance  with  which  the  earth  has  yielded  up  its 
fruits  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman— for  the  re- 
newed activity  which  has  been  imparted  to  com- 
merce— for  the  revival  of  trade  in  all  its  depart- 
ments— for  the  increased  rewards  attendant  on  the 
exercise  of  the  mechanic  arts — for  the  continued 
growth  of  our  population  and  the  rapidly  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  1 shall  be  permit- 
ted to  exchange  congratulations  with  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  on  these  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  to  assure  you,  in  advance, 
of  mv  ready  disposition  to  concur  with  you  in  the 
adoption  of  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  calculated 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  our  constituents  and  to 
advance  the  glory  of  our  common  country. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of  congress,  the  exe- 
cutive has  relaxed  no  effort  to  render  indestructible 
the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  exist  be- 
tween the  United.  States  and  other  countries.  The 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  Great  Britain  has  tend- 
ed greatly  to  increase  the  good  understanding  which 
a reciprocity  of  interest  is  calculated  to  encourage, 
and  it  is  most  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  may 
transpire  to  interrupt  the  relations  of  amity  which 
it  is  so  obviously  the  policy  of  both  nations  to  culti- 
vate. 

A question  of  much  importance  still  remains  to  be 
adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial  limits  of 
the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Oregon  territory,  still  remain  in  dis 
pute.  The  United  States  would  be  at  all  times  in- 
disposed to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  nation;  but  while  they  would  be  restrain- 
ed by  principles  of  honor,  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals, 
from  setting  up  a demand  for  territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly  con- 
sent to  a surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the  most 
rigid,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have  always 
contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to  the  entire 
region  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific,  and  embraced 
within  the  forty-second  and  fifty-fourth  40' of  north 
latitude.  This  claim  being  controverted  by  Great 
Britain,  those  who  have  preceded  the  present  execu- 
tive, actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an  earnest  desire  to  ad- 
just the  matter  upon  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  countries,  h'ave  caused  to  be  submitted  to  the 
British  government,  propositions  for  settlement  and 
final  adjustment,  which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it.  Our  minister  at  Lon- 
don has,  under  instructions,  again  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  that  government;  and 
while  nothing  will  be  done  to  compromit  the  rights, 
or  honor  of  the  United  States,  every  proper  expe- 
dient  will  be  retorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the  nego- 
tiation now  in  the  progress  of  resumption,  to  a spee- 
dy and  happy  termination.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  many  of  our  citizens  are 
either  already  established  in  the  territory,  or  are  on 
their  way  thither  for  the  purpose  of  forming  perma- 
nent settlements,  while  others  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low—and  in  view  of  these  facts,  I must  repeat  the 
recommendation  contained  in  previous  messages,  for 
the  establishment  of  military  posts,  at  such  places, 
on  the  line  of  travel,  as  will  furnish  security  and 
protection  to  our  hardy  adventurers  against  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  extensive  regions. 
Our  laws  should  also  follow  them,  so  modified  as  the 
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circumstances  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  our  free  system  of  government, 
new  republics  are  destined  to  spring  up,  at  no  distant 
day,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  similar  in  policy 
and  in  feeling  to  those  existing  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mouniains,  and  giving  a wider  and  more  ex- 
tensive spread  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  cases  which 
have  arisen,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  detention  of 
American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  have  been  placed  in  a fair  train  of  adjustment. 
In  the  case  of  the  William  &.  Francis,  full  satisfac- 
tion will  be  allowed.  In  the  cases  of  the  Tigris  and 
Seamew,  the  British  government  admits  that  satis- 
faction is  due.  In  the  case  of  the  Jones,  thte  sum 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  that  vessel  and  cargo  will 
be  paid  to  the  owners — while  I cannot  but  flatter 
myself  that  full  indemnification  will  be  allowed  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  the  detention  of  the  vessel 
— and  in  the  case  of  the  Douglass,  her  majesty’s  go- 
vernment has  expressed  its  determination  to  make 
indemnification.  Strong  hopes  are  therefore  enter- 
tained, that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  cases  will  be 
speedily  adjusted.  No  new  cases  have  arisen  since 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Washington;  and  it 
is  confidently  anticipated,  that  the  slave  trade,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  eighth  article  of  that  treaty, 
will  be  altogether  suppressed. 

The  occasional  interruption  experienced  by  our 
fellow  citizens  engaged  iri  the  fisheries  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  not  failed  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  executive.  Representations 
upon  this  subject  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  no  de- 
finite answer  to  those  representations  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government. 

Two  other  subjects  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance, but  nevertheless  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  neglected, remain  still  to  be  adjusted  between 
the  two  countries.  By  the  treaty  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  of  July,  1815,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in  either 
country  on  articles  imported  from  the  other,  than  on 
the  same  articles  imported  from  any  other  place.  In 
1836,  rough  rice,  by  act  of  parliament,  was  admitted 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  into  Great  Britain  on  the 
payment  of  a duty  of  one  penny  a quarter,  while  the 
same  article  from  all  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  a quarter.  Our  minister  at 
London,  has  from  time  to  time  brought  this  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  British  government,  but 
so  far  without  success.  He  is  instructed  to  renew 
his  representations  upon  it. 

Some  years  since  a claim  was  preferred  against 
the  British  government  on  the  part  of  certain  Ame- 
rican merchants,  for  the  return  of  export  duties 
paid  by  them  on  shipments  of  woollen  goods  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  duty  on  similar  arti- 
cles exported  to  other  countries  had  been  repealed, 
and  consequently  in  contravention  of  the  commer- 
cial convention  between  the  two  nations  securing  to 
us  equality  in  such  cases.  The  principle  on  which 
the  claim  rests  has  long  since  been  virtually  admitted 
by  Great  Britain,  but  obstacles  to  a settlement  have 
from  time  to  time  been  interposed,  so  that  a large 
portion  of  the  amount  claimed  has  not  yet  been  re- 
funded. Our  minister  is  now  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  claim,  and  1 cannot  but  persuade  my- 
self that  the  British  government  will  no  longer  de- 
lay its  adjustment. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  in  any  degree  the  relations  of  amity 
which  exist  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  since  the  adjournment  of  congress. — 
Spain  has  been  agitated  with  internal  convulsions  for 
many  years,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  is  destined  speedily  to  recover — when,  under  a 
more  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  on  her 
part,  our  trade  with  her  may  again  fill  its  old,  and  so 
far  as  her  continental  possessions  are  concerned,  its 
almost  forsaken  channels,  thereby  adding  to  the  mu- 
tual prosperity  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Germanic  Association  of  customs  and  com- 
merce, which,  since  its  establishment  in  1833,  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  power  and  importance,  and 
consists  at  this  time  of  more  than  twenty  German 
states,  an!  embraces  a population  of  27,000,000  of 
people  united  for  all  the  purposes  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  and  with  foreign  states, 
offers  to  the  latter  the  most  valuable  exchanges  on 
principles  more  liberal  than  are  offered  in  the  fiscal 
system  of  any  other  European  power.  From  its 
origin,  the  importance  of  the  German  Union  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  United  States.  The 
industry,  morality  and  other  valuable  qualities  of  the 
German  nation,  have  always  been  well  known  and  1 
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appreciated.  On  this  subject  I invite  the  attention 
of  congress  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  our  cotton  is 
admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  duty  on  rice  has  been 
much  redu'ced,  which  has  already  led  foa  greatly  in- 
creased consumption,  a strong  disposition  has  been 
recently  evinced  by  that  great  body  to  reduce,  upon 
certain  conditions,  their  present  duly  upon  tobacco. 
This  being  the  first  intimation  of  a concession  on  this 
interesting  subject  ever  made  by  any  European  pow- 
er, I cannot  but  regard  it  as  well  calculated  to  re- 
move the  only  impediment  which  has  so  far  existed 
to  the  most  liberal  commercial  intercourse  between 
us  and  them.  In  this  view  our  minister  at  Berlin, 
who  has  been  instructed  to  enter  upon  the  negotia 
tion  of  a commercial  treaty,  which,  while  it  will 
open  new  advantages  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  a more  free  and  expanded 
field  for  commercial  operations,  will  affect  injurious- 
ly no  existing  interest  of  the  Union.  Should  the 
negotiation  be  crowned  with  success,  its  results  will 
be  communicated  to  both  houses  of  congress. 

1 communicate  herewith  certain  despatches  re- 
ceived from  our  minister  at  Mexico,  and  also  a cor- 
respondence, which  has  recently  occurred  between 
the  envoy  from  that  republic  and  the  secretary  of 
state.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a little  extraordinary 
that  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  anticipation  of  a 
public  discussion,  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer 
from  newspaper  publications,  as  likely  to  take  place 
in  congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  should  havo  so  far  anticipated  the 
result  of  such  discussion  as  to  have  announced  its 
determination  to  visit  any  such  anticipated  decision 
by  a formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  U.  States. 
If  designed  to  prevent  congress  from  introducing 
that  question  as  a fit  subject  for  its  calm  deliberation 
and  final  judgment,  the  executive  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its  object.  The 
representatives  of  a brave  and  patriotic  people  will 
suffer  no  apprehensions  of  future  consequences  to 
embarrass  them  in  the  course  of  their  proposed  de- 
liberations. Nor  will  the  executive  department  of 
the  government  fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  discharge 
its  whole  duty  to  the  country. 

The  war  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a time  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  has,  since  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory 
incursions,  which,  while  they  have  been  attended 
with  much  of  suffering  to  individuals,  and  have  kept 
the  borders  of  the  two  countries  in  a state  of  constant 
alarm,  have  failed  to  approach  to  any  definitive  re- 
sult. Mexico  has  fitted  out  no  formidable  armament 
by  land  or  by  sea  for  the  subjugation  of  Texas. — 
Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Texas  declared 
her  independence  of  Mexico,  and  during  that  time 
she  has  been  recognized  as  a sovereign  power  by  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  civilized  states.  Mexico,  nev- 
ertheless, perseveres  in  her  plans  of  reconquest,  and 
refuses  to  recognize  her  independence.  '1  he  preda- 
tory incursions  to  which  I have  alluded,  have  been 
attended  in  one  instance,  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
courts  of  justice  by  the  seizing  upon  the  persons  of 
the  judges,  jury,  and  officers  of  the  court,  and 
dragging  them  along  with  unarmed,  and  therefore 
non-combatant  citizens,  into  a cruel  and  oppressive 
bondage,  thus  leaving  crime  to  go  unpunished  and 
immorality  to  pass  unreproved.  A border  warfare 
is  evermore  to  be  deprecated,  and  over  such  a war 
as  has  existed  for  so  many  years  between  these  two 
states,  humanity  has  had  great  cause  to  lament. — 
Nor  is  such  a condition  of  tilings  to  be  deplored  only 
because  of  the  individual  suffering  attendant  upon  it. 
The  effects  are  far  more  extensive.  The  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  given  man  the  earth  for  his  resting 
place,  and  its  fruits  lor  his  subsistence.  Whatever, 
therefore  shall  make  the  first  or  any  part  of  it  a scene 
of  desolation,  affects  injuriously  his  heritage,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a general  calamity.  Wars  may 
sometimes  be  necessary;  but  all  the  nations  have  a 
common  interest  in  bringing  them  speedily  to  a close. 
The  United  States  have  an  immediate  interest  in  see- 
ing an  end  put  to  the  state  of  hostilities  existing  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas.  They  are  our  neighbors, 
of  the  same  continent,  with  whom  we  are  nut  only 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  relations  of  amity,  but  of 
the  most  extended  commercial  intercourse,  and  to 
practice  all  the  rights  of  a neighborhood  hospitality. 
Our  own  interests  are  deeply  involved  in  the  matter, 
since  however  neutral  may  be  our  course  of  policy, 
we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  effects  of  a spirit  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  powers.  Nor 
can  this  government  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  a 
warfare,  such  as  is  waged  between  those  two  nations 
is  calculated  to  weaken  both  powers,  and  finally  lo 
render  them,  and  especially  the  weaker  of  the  two 
the  subject  ol  interference  on  the  part  of  stronger 
and  more  powerful  nations,  which,  intent  only  on 
| advancing  their  peculiar  views,  may  sooner  or  later 
attempt  to  bring  about  a compliance  with  terms,  as 


the  condition  of  their  interposition,  alike  derogatory 
to  the  nation  granting  them  and  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  could  not  be  ex- 
pected quietly  to  permit  any  such  interference  to  our 
disadvantage,  considering  that  Texas  is  separated 
from  the  United  States  by  a mere  geographical  line, 
that  her  territory  in  the  opinion  of  many,  formed  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
is  homogeneous  in  its  population  and  pursuits  with 
the  adjoining  states,  makes  contributions  to  (he 
commerce  of  the  world  in  the  same  articles  with 
them,  and  that  most  of  her  inhabitants  have  been  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States,  speak  the  same  language 
and  live  under  similar  political  institutions  witii  our- 
selves, this  government  is  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion of  interest  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  to  see  that 
she  shall  be  left  free  to  act,  especially  in  regard  lo 
her  domestic  affairs,  uriavved  by  force,  and  unres- 
trained by  the  policy  or  views  of  other  countries. — 
In  full  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  execu- 
tive has  not  hesitated  to  express  to  the  government 
of  Mexico  how  deeply  it  deprecaled  a continuance 
of  the  war,  and  how  anxiously  it  desired  to  witness 
its  termination.  I cannot  but  think  that  it  becomes 
the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  of  the  American  re- 
publics, to  hold  a language  to  Mexico  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  an  unambiguous  character.  It  is  time  that 
this  war  hrd  ceased.  There  must  be  a limit  to  all 
wars;  and  if  the  parent  state,  after  some  eight  years 
struggle,  has  failed  to  reduce  to  submission  a portion 
of  its  subjects  standing  out  in  revolt  against  it,  arid 
who  have  not  only  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  in- 
dependent, but  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  oth- 
er powers,  she  ought  not  to  expect  that  other  nations 
will  quietly  look  on,  to  their  obvious  injury,  upon  a 
protraction  of  hostilities.  These  United  Slates 
threw  off  their  colonial  dependence,  and  established 
independent  governments;  and  Great  Britain,  after 
having  wasted  her  energies  in  the  attempt  to  subdue 
them  lor  a less  period  than  Mexico  has  attempted  lo 
subjugate  Texas,  had  the  wisdom  and  justice  to 
acknowledge  their  independence,  thereby  recognising 
the  obligation  which  rested  on  her  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  An  example  thus  set  by  one  of  the 
proudest  as  well  as  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  could  in  no  way  disparage  Mexico  to  imi- 
tate. While,  therefore,  the  executive  would  deplore 
any  collision  with  Mexico,  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  cannot  permit  that  government  to  control  its 
policy,  whatever  it  may  be,  towards  Texas;  but  will 
treat  her^as  by  the  recognition  of  her  independence, 
the  United  States  have  long  since  declared  they 
would  do,  as  entirely  independent  of  Mexico.  The 
high  obligations  of  public  duty  may  enforce  from  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  a policy 
which  the  course  persevered  in  by  Mexico  will  have 
mainly  contributed  to  produce;  and  the  executive,  in 
such  a contingency,  will  with  confidence  throw  itself 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  course  of  action. 

Measures  of  an  unusual  character  have  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  Mexican  government  calculated 
in  no  small  degree  to  aflect  the  trade  ofother  nations 
with  Mexico,  and  to  operate  injuriously  to  the  U. 
States.  All  foreigners  by  a decree  of  the  23d  day 
of  September,  and  after  six  months  from  the  day  of 
its  promulgation,  are  forbidden  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  selling  by  retail  any  goods  within  the 
confines  of  Mexico.  Against  this  decree  our  minis- 
ter has  not  failed  to  remonstrate. 

The  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  our  citizens 
with  Santa  Fe,  in  which  much  capital  was  already 
invested,  and  which  was  becomingof  daily  increasing 
importance,  has  suddenly  been  arrested  by  a decree 
of  virtual  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Mexico 
to  prohibit  any  particular  course  of  trade,  to  the  ci- 
tizens or  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  this  late  proce- 
dure, to  say  the  least  of  it,  wears  a harsh  and  un- 
friendly aspect. 

The  instalments  on  the  claims  recently  settled  by 
the  convention  with  Mexico  have  been  punctually 
paid  as  they  have  fallen  due,  and  our  minister  is  en- 
gaged in  urging  the  establishment  of  a new  commis- 
sion in  pursuance  of  the  convention  for  the  settle- 
ment of  unadjusted  claims. 

With  the  other  American  states  our  relations  of 
amity  and  good  will  have  remained  uninterrupted. 
Our  minister  near  the  republic  of  New  Grenada, 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  an  adjustment  of  the  claim 
upon  that  government  for  the  schooner  “By  Chance,” 
which  had  been  pending  for  many  years.  The  claim 
for  the  brig  “Morris,”  which  had  its  origin  durin"- 
the  existence  of  the  republic  of  CoJumuia,  and  in- 
demnification for  which,  since  the  dissolution  of  that 
republic,  lias  devolved  on  its  several  members,  will 
be  urged  with  renewed  zeal. 

I have  much  pleasure  m saying  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  has  adjusted  the  claim  upon  that  go- 
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vernmerit  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  “John  S.  Bry- 
an,” and  that  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
same  spirit  of  justice  will  influence  its  councils  in 
arriving  at  an  early  decision  upon  the  remaining 
claims;  thereby  removing  all  cause  of  dissension  be- 
tween two  powers,  whose  interests  are  to  some  ex- 
tent interwoven  with  each  other. 

Our  minister  at  Chili  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
recognition  by  that  government,  of  the  adjustment 
effected  by  his  predecessor  of  the  first  claims  in  the 
case  of  the  “Macedonian.”  The  first  instalment 
has  been  received  by  the  claimants  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Notice  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  trea- 
ty with  Peru,  which  will  take  place  at  Lima,  has  not 
yet  reached  this  country,  but  is  shortly  expected  to 
be  received,  when  the  claims  upon  that  republic  will 
doubtless  be  liquidated  and  paid. 

In  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  between  this 
government  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  occurring 
several  years  ago,  this  government  has  remained  un- 
represented at  that  court,  while  a minister  from  it 
has  been  constantly  resident  here.  The  causes  of 
irritation  have  in  a great  measure  passed  away,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation,  in  view  of  important  inter- 
ests which  have  grown  up  in  that  country,  at  some 
eaplv  period  during  the  present  session  of  congress, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  to  restore  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  of  the 
last  session,  a minister  was  despatched  from  the  U. 
btates  to  China,  in  August  of  the  present  year,  who, 
from  the  latest  accounts  we  have  from  him,  was  at 
Suez,  in  Egypt,  on  the  -25th  of  September  last,  on 
his  route  to  China. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  our 
jurisdictional  limits,  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the 
government  has  been  exerted  to  preserve  them  at 
peace  among  themselves,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
feelings  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  this  govern- 
ment,  and  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  border 
inhabitants.  This  has  happily  succeeded  to  a great 
extent;  but  it  is  a subject  of  regret  that  they  suffer 
themselves  in  some  instances  to  be  imposed  up- 
on by  artful  and  designing  men— and  this  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  calendar 
vear  1843,  exclusive  of  loans,  were  little  more  than 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  payments  on  the  public  debt,  will  have 
been  about  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.  By  the 
act  of  1842,  anew  arrangement  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  made,  so  that  it  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  in  each  year.  The  accounts  and  estimates 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  will  show  that  the  loans 
and  treasury  notes  made  and  issued  before  the  close 
of  the  last  congress,  to  meet  the  anticipated  deficien  ■ 
cy  have  not  been  entirely  adequate.  Although  on 
the  1st  of  October  last,  there  was  a balance  m the 
treasury  in  consequence  of  the  provision  thus  made 
of  ‘43  9 14,082  77,  yet  the  appropriations  already 
made  by  congress  will  absorb  that  balance,  and  leave 
a probable  deficiency  of  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  There  are  outstand  ing 
treasury  notes  to  about  the  amount  of  four  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  should  they  be  re- 
turned upon  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  they 
will  require  provision  for  their  redemption.  I do  not 
however  regard  this  as  probable,  since  tliey  have  ob- 
viously entered  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
will  continue  to  form  a portion  of  it,  if  the  system 
now  adopted  be  continued.  The  loan  of  1841, 
amounting  to  $5,672,976  88,  falls  due  on  the  1st  of 
January  1845,  and  must  be  provided  for  or  postpon- 
ed by  a new  loan.  And  unless  the  resources  ot  re- 
venue should  he  materially  increased  by  you,  there 
will  be  a probable  deficiency  for  the  service  ol  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1845,  of  upwards  ol 
four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  delusion  incident  to  an  enormously  excessive 
paper  circulation,  which  gave  a fictitious  value  to 
every  thirw,  and  stimulated  adventure  an.d  specula- 
tion to  an  extravagant  extent,  has  been  happily 
succeeded  by  the  substitution  of  the  precious  metals 
and  paper  promptly  redeemable  in  specie,  and  thus 
false  values  havedisappeared,  and  a sounder  condition 
of  things  has  been  introduced.  This  transition,  al- 
though intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  has  nevertheless  been  attended  with 
much  embarrassment  to  the  government,  in  its  finan- 
cial concerns.  So  long  as  the  foreign  importers 
could  receive  payment  lor  their  cargoes  in  a curren- 
cy of  greatlv  less  value  than  that  in  Europe,  but  ful- 
ly available'here  in  the  purchase  of  our  agricultural 
productions,  their  profits  being  immeasurably  aug- 
mented by  the  operation,  the  shipments  were  large 
nd  the  revenues  of  government  became  superabun- 
dant. But  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  circu- 


lation from  a nominal  and  apparently  real  value,  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  existence,  to  an  obviously  de- 
preciated value  in  its  second,  so  that  it  no  longer 
answered  the  purposes  of  exchange  or  barter,  and  its 
ultimate  substitution  by  a sound  metallic  and  paper 
circulation  combined,  has  been  attended  by  dimin- 
ished importations,  and  a consequent  falling  oft'  in 
the  revenue.  This  has  induced  congress,  from  1837, 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  treasury  notes, 
and  finally  of  funding  them,  in  order  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies. I cannot,  however,  withhold  the  remark 
that  it  is  in  no  way  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
the  goverment  that  a public  debt  should  be  created 
in  time  of  peace  to  meetlhe  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  or  that  temporary  expedients  should  be 
resorted  to  an  hour  longer  than  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
them.  The  executive  can  do  no  more  than  apply 
the  means  which  congress  places  in  its  hands  for  the 
support  of  government;  and  happily  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties, 
it  possesses  no  power  to  levy  exactions  on  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  force  from  them  contributions  to  the  public 
revenue  in  any  form.  It  can  only  recommend  such 
measures  as  may,  in  its  opinion,  be  called  for  by  the 
wants  of  public  service,  to  congress,  with  whom 
alone  rests  the  power  to  “lay  and  collect  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises.”  This  duty  has  upon  se- 
veral occasions  heretofore  been  performed.  The 
present  condition  of  things  gives  a flattering  promise 
that  trade  and  commerce  are  rapidly  reviving, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  country,  the  sources  of  reve- 
nue have  only  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  prove  abun- 
dant. 

While  we  can  anticipate  no  considerable  increase 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for 
reasons  perfectly  obvious  to  all,  for  several  years  to 
come,  yet  the  public  lands  cannot  otherwise  than  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  credit. — 
With  so  large  a body  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
world  under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  entire 
ability  of  the  government  to  meet  its  engagements 
under  every  emergency.  In  seasons  of  trial  and 
difficulty  similar  to  those  through  which  we  are  pas- 
sing, the  capitalist  makes  his  investment  in  the  go- 
vernment stocks  with  the  most  assured  confidence  of 
ultimate  reimbursement;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
in  a period  of  great  financial  prosperity,  such  as  ex- 
isted some  years,  after  1833,1  should  regard  it  as 
suicidal  in  a season  of  financial  embarrassment,  either 
to  alienate  the  lands  themselves,  or  the  proceeds 
arising  from  their  sales.  The  first  and  paramount 
duty  of  those  to  whom  may  be  entrusted  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  is  to  guard  the  public 
credit.  In  re-establishing  the  credit  of  this  central 
government,  the  readiest  and  most  obvious  mode  is 
taken  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  states.  The  ex- 
tremities can  only  tie  made  sound  by  producing  a 
healthy  action  in  the  central  government,  and  the 
history  of  the  present  day  fully  establishes  the  fact, 
that  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  this  go- 
vernment will,  in  a majority  of  instances,  be  attend- 
ed by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  , stocks  of  the 
states.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a matter  of  general 
congratulation  that  amidst  all  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  surrounding  circumstances,  the  credit 
of  the  government  should  have  been  so  fully  restor- 
ed that  it  has  been  enabled  to  effect  a loan  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars  to  redeem  that  amount  of  treasu- 
ry notes,  on  terms  more  favorable  than  any  that 
have  been  offered  for  many  years.  And  the  six  per 
cent,  slock  which  was  created  in  1842,  has  advanced 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders  to  nearly  twenty  percent, 
above  its  par  value.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  integrity  of  their  government  has  thus  been 
signally  manifested.  These  opinions  relative  to  the 
public  lands  do  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with  the 
observance  of  the  most  liberal  policy  towards  those 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  press  forward  into  the 
wilderness  and  are  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  its 
reclamation.  In  securing  to  ail  such  their  rights  of 
pre-emption,  the  government  perforins  but  an  act  of 
retributive  justice  lor  sufferings  encountered  and 
hardships  endured,  and  finds  ample  remuneration  in 
the  comforts  which  its  policy  ensures,  and  the  hap- 
piness which  it  imparts. 

Should  a revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a view  to 
revenue,  become  necessary  in  the  estimation  of  con- 
gress, I doubt  not  you  will  approach  the  subject  wiLh 
a just  and  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  principles  and  views  which  I 
have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  submit,  remain  un- 
changed. It  can,  however,  never  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  prominent  interest  of  every  impor- 
tant pursuit  of  life,  requires  for  success,  permanency 
and  stability  in  legislation.  These  can  only  he  at- 
tained by  adopting  as  the  basis  of  action,  moderation 
in  all  things,  which  is  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
secure  the  harmonious  action  of  the  political  as  of 
(he  animal  system.  In  our  political  organization,  no 


<me  section  of  the  country  should  desire  to  have  its 
supposed  interests  advanced  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
others;  but  union  being  the  great  interest,  equally 
precious  to  all,  should  be  fostered  and  sustained  by 
mutual  concessions  and  the  cultivation  of  that  spirit 
of  compromise  from  which  the  constitution  itself 
proceeded. 

You  will  be  informed,  by  the  report  from  the 
treasury  department,  of  the  measures  taken  under 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  authorizing  the  re-issue  of 
treasury  notes  in  lieu  of  those  then  outstanding. — 
The  system  adopted  in  pursuance  of  existing  laws, 
seems  well  calculated  to  save  the  country  a large 
amount  of  interest,  while  it  affords  conveniences  and 
obviates  dangers  and  expense  in  the  transmission  of 
funds  to  disbursing  agents.  I refer  you  also  to  that 
report  for  the  means  proposed  by  the  secretary  to  in- 
crease the  revenue,  and  particularly  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  warehousing 
system,  which  I earnestly  urged  upon  congress  at  its 
last  session,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  which  my 
opinion  has  undergone  no  change. 

In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  curren- 
cy at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  exchange  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  country,  I felt  it  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  me,  to  present  to  the  consideration  of 
your  predecessors,  a proposition  conflicting  in  no  de- 
gree with  the  constitution,  or  with  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  having  the  sanction  not  in  detail,  but  in 
principle,  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  executive  office.  That  proposition 
contemplated  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  deno- 
minations not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  employed  in  payment  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  government  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  and  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $15,000,000.  It  was  proposed  to  make 
tjiem  receivable  everywhere,  and  to  establish  at  va- 
rious points  depositories  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  convertibility  into  specie.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  such  notes  would  have  maintained  a 
parvalue  with  gold  and  silver,  thus  furnishing  a paper 
currency  of  equal  value  over  the  union,  thereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  people  and  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  a parental  government.  Whether 
the  depositories  should  be  permitted  to  sell  or  pur- 
chase bills  under  very  limited  restrictions,  together 
with  all  its  other  details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  congress,  and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 1 thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  been  attended  with  the  hap 
pites  results.  The  whole  matter  of  the  currency  would 
have  been  placed  where  by  the  constitution  it  was 
designed  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  congress.  The  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  independent  of  all  corpo- 
rations, and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly 
on  the  specie  currency  and  guards  it  against  adulte- 
ration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper  curren- 
cy, to  control  and  regulate  its  issues  and  protect  it 
against  depreciation.  The  same  reasons  which  would 
forbid  congress  from  parting  with  the  power  over  the 
coinage,  would  seem  to  operate  with  nearly  equal 
force  in  regard  to  any  substitution  for  the  precious 
metals  in  the  form  of  a circulating  medium.  Paper, 
when  substituted  for  specie,  constitutes  a standard  of 
value  by  which  the  operations  of  society  are  regulat- 
ed and  whatsoever  causes  its  depreciation,  affects 
society  to  an  extent  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  coin.  Nor  can  I withhold  the  re- 
mark, that  its  advantages,  contrasted  with  a Bank  of 
the  United  States,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a bank  was 
esteemed  as  obnoxious  to  pflblrc  sentiment,  as  well 
on  the  score  of  expediency  as  of  constitutionality,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  striking  and  obvious.  The  re- 
lief which  a bank  would  afford  by  an  issue  of  $15,- 
000  000  of  its  notes,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  late  United  States  Bank,  would  not  have  occur- 
red in  less  than  fifteen  years;  whereas,  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  the  relief  arising  from  the  issue 
of $15,000,000  of  treasury  notes  would  have  been 
consummated  in  one  year;  thus  furnishing  in  one-fif- 
teenth part  ol  the  time  in  which  a Bank  could  have 
accomplished  it,  a paper  medium  of  exchange,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  at  par 
value  with  gold  and  silver.  The  saving  to  the  go- 
vernment would  have  been  equal  to  all  the  interest 
whicn  it  has  had  to  pay  on  treasury  notes  of  previous 
as  well  as  subsequent  issues,  thereby  relieving  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  aftording  re- 
lief to  the  people.  Under  all  the  responsibilities  at- 
tached to  the  station  which  I occupy,  and  in  redemp- 
tion of  a pledge  given  to  the  last  congress  at  the  close 
of  its  first  session,  I submitted  the  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The  re- 
commendation, however,  met  with  no  favor  at  its 
hands.  While  I am  free  to  admit,  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  have  since  become  greatly  amelio- 
rated, and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
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country  is  safely  unci  rapidly  emerging  from  the  dif-  j 
fie.ulties  ami  embarrassments  which  every  where  sur- 
rounded it  in  1841,  yel  ! cannot  hut  think  that  its  re- 
storation to  a sound  and  healthy  condition  would  he 
greatly  expedited  by  a resort  to  the  expedient  in  a 
modified  form. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  now  rest  on  the 
act  of  1789,  and  the  resolution  of  1816,  and  those 
..laws  have  been  so  administered  as  to  produce  as 
great  a quantum  of  good  to  the  country  as  ihc.ir  pro- 
visions are  capable  of  yielding.  If  there  had  been 
any  distinct  expression  of  opinion  going  to  show  that 
public  sentiment  is  averse  to  tne  plan  either  as  here- 
tofore recoin  mended  to  congress,  or  in  a modified 
form,  while  my  own  opinion  in  regard  to  it  would 
remain  unchanged?!  should  he  very  far  from  again 
presenting  it  to  your  consideration.  The  govern- 
ment has  originated  with  the  states  and  themeople, 
for  their  own  benefitand  advantage;  and  it  would  be 
subversive  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  politi- 
cal edifice  which  they  have  reared,  to  persevere  in  a 
measure  which  in  their  mature  judgments,  they 
had  either  repudiated  or  condemned.  The  will  of 
our  constituents,  clearly  expressed,  should  he  re- 
garded as  the  light  to  guide  our  footstep'-;  the  true 
difference  between  a monarelHcal  or  aristocratical 
government  and  a republic,  being,  that  in  the  first 
the  will  of  the  few  prevails  over  the  will  of  the  ma- 
ny, while  in  the  last  the  will  of  the  many  should  be 
alone  consulted. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  will  bring  you 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  public  service.  The  army  may  be 
regarded  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  each  company  and  regiment,  as  lit- 
tle more  than  a nucleus  around  which  to  rally  the 
military  force  of  the  country  in  case  of  war,  and  yet 
its  services  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  frontiers 
are  of  a most  important  nature.  In  all  cases  of 
emergency,  the  reliance  of  the  country  is  properly 
placed  in  the  militia  of  the  several  stales,  and  it  may 
well  deserve  the  consideration  of  congress,  whether 
a new  and  more  perfect  organization  might  not  be 
introduced,  looking  mainly'to  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies of  the  Union  for  the  present,  and  of  easy  ap- 
plication to  the  great  body  of  the  militia  in  time  of 
war. 

The  expenditures  of  the  war  department  have 
been  considerably  reduced  in  the  last  two  years; 
contingencies,  however,  may  arise,  which  would 
call  for  the  filling  up  of  the  regiments  with  a full 
complement  of  men,  and  make  it  very  desirable  to 
remount  the  corps  of  dragoons,  which  by  an  act  of 
the  last  congress  was  directed  to  be  dissolved. 

1 refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  se- 
cretary for  information  in  relation  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  While  every  effort  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  retrencli  all  superflui- 
ties and  lop  off  all  excrescences  which  from  time  to 
time  may  have  grown  up,  yet  it  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  wise  or  prudent  to  recommend  any  material 
change  in  the  annual  appropriations.  The  interests 
which  are  involved  are  of  too  important  a charac- 
ter to  lead  to  the  recommendation  of  any  other  than  a 
liberal  policy.  Adequate  appropriations  ought  to  be 
made  to  enable  the  executive  to  fit  out  all  the  ships 
that  are  now  in  a course  of  building,  or  that  require 
repairs,  for  active  service  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  should  any  emergency  arise  which  may  require 
it.  An  efficient  navy,  while  it  is  the  cheapest  means 
of  public  defence,  enlists  in  its  support  the  feelings 
of  pride  and  confidence  which  brilliant  deeds  and 
heroic  valor  have  heretofore  served  to  strengthen 
and  confirm. 

I refer  you  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  secre- 
tary’s report  which  has  reference  to  recent  experi- 
ments in  ttie  application  of  steam  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  war  steamers,  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  distinguished  officers  of  the  navy.  In 
addition  to  oilier  manifest  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  tliesteam  engine  and  application  of  the 
motive  power,  which  has  rendered  them  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  uses  of  ships  of  war,  one  of  those 
officers  has  brought  into  use  a power  which  makes 
the  steam  ship  most  formidable  either  for  attack  or 
defence.  1 cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  consideration,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  entire  conviction  of  its  great  importance. 

I call  your  particular  atteni ion  also  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  secretary’s  report  which  has  reference  to 
the  act  of  the  late  session  of  qongress  which  prohi- 
bited the  transfer  of  any  balance  of  appropriation 
from  other  heads  of  appropriation  to  that  for  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  repair.  The  repeal  of  that  pro- 
hibition will  enable  the  department  to  give  renewed 
employment  to  a large  class  of  workmen  who  liaye 
been  necessarily  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  means  to  pay  them — a circumstance  attend- 
ed, especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  much 
privation  and  suffering. 


It  gives  me  great  pain  to  announce  to  you  the 
loss  of  the  steam  ship  “Missouri,”  by  fire,  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  had  stopped  to  renew 
her  supplies  of  coal,  on  her  voyage  to  Alexandria, 
with  Mr.  Cushing,  the  American  minister  to  China 
on  hoard.  There  is  ground  for  high  commendation 
of  the  officers  and  men,  for  the  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity and  perfect  submission  to  discipline  evinced  ini-  ! 
der  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Surrounded  by 
a raging  fire,  which  the  utmost  exertions  could  not 
subdue,  and  which  threatened  momentarily  the  ex- 
plosions of  her  well  supplied  magazines,  the  officers 
exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  and  the  men  obeyed  eve- 
ry order  with  alacrity.  Nor  was  she  abandoned  un- 
til the  last  gleam  of  hope  of  saving  her  had  expir- 
ed. It  is  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  whe- 
ther the  losses  sustained  by  the  officers  and  crew  in 
this  unfortunate  affair  should  not  be  reimbursed  to 
them. 

I cannot  take  leave  of  this  painful  subject  without 
adverting  to  the  aid  rendered  upon  the  occasion,  by 
the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  com- 
mander, officers,  and  crew  of  the  British  ship  of  t he 
line  “Malabar,”  which  was  lying  at  the  time  in 
the  bay.  Every  thing  that  generosity  or  humanity 
could  dictate,  was  promptly  performed.  It  is  by 
such  acts  of  good  will  by  one  to  another  of  the  fa- 
mily of  nations,  that  fraternal  feelings  are  nourished 
and  the  blessings  of  permanent  peace  secured. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster  general  will  bring 
you  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  that  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  will  suggest  to  you 
such  modifications  of  the  existing  laws  as  in  your 
opinion  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  re- 
quire'. The  change  which  the  country  has  under- 
gone of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation has  afforded  so  many  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  mail  matter  out  of  the  regular  mail, 
as  to  require  the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspec- 
tion in  order  to  enable  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
department  to  restrain  the  expenditures  within  the 
income.  There  is  also  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  franking  privilege  has  run  into  great  abuse.  The 
department  nevertheless  has  been  conducted  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  and  has  attained  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense,  all  the  useful  objects  for  which  it  was 
established. 

In  regard  to  all  the  Departments,  I am  quite  happy 
in  the  belief  lhat  nothing  has  been  left  undone  which 
was  called  for  by  a true  spirit  of  economy,  or  by  a 
system  of  accountability  rigidly  enforced.  This  is 
in  some  degree  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sustained  no  loss  by  the  default  of  any 
of  its  agents.  In  the  complex,  but  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful  machinery  of  our  system  of  Government, 
it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  that  some  remote  agen- 
cy may  have  failed  for  an  instant  to  fulfil  its  desired 
office;  but  I feel  confident  in  the  assertion  that  nothing 
has  occurred  to  interrupt  (he  harmonious  action  of 
the  Government  itself,  and  that  while  the  laws  have 
been  executed  with  efficiency  and  vigor,  the  rights 
neither  of  States  nor  individuals  have  been  trampled 
on  or  disregarded. 

In  the  mean  time  the  country  has  been  steadily 
advanciug  in  all  that  contributes  to  national  great- 
ness. The  tide  of  population  continues  unbrokenly 
to  flow  into  the  new  States  and  territories,  where  a 
refuge  is  found  not  only  for  our  native  born  fellow- 
citizens,  but  for  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  who  corne  among  us  to  partake  of 
the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  aid  by 
their  labor  to  swell  the  current  of  our  wealth  and 
power. 

It  is  due  to  every  consideration  of  public  policy 
that  the  lakes  and  l ivers  of  the  West  should  receive 
all  such  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress  as  the 
Constitution  will  enable  it  to  bestow.  Works  in  fa- 
vorable and  proper  situations  on  the  lakes  woyiid  be 
found  to  be  as  indispensably  necessary  in  case  of  war 
to  carry  on  safe  and  successful  naval  operations,  as 
fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  The  appro- 
priation made  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has 
been  diligently  and  efficiently  applied. 

I cannot  close  this  communication,  gentlemen, 
without  recommending  to  your  most  favorable  con- 
sideration, the  interests  of  this  District.  Appointed 
by  the  Constitution  its  exclusive  legislators,  and  form- 
ing in  this  particular  the  only  anomaly  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  of  the  Legislative  body  being 
elected  by  others  than  those  for  whose  advantage 
they  are  to  legislate,  you  will  feel  a superadded  ob- 
ligation to  look  well  into  their  condition,  and  to  leave 
no  cause  for  complaint  or  regret.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  our  associated  republics  cannot  but  he 
regarded  as  worthy  of  your  parental  care. 

In  connexion  with  its  other  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  country,  I recommend  that  at 
your  present  session  you  adopt  such  measures,  in  or- 
der to  carry  into  effect  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  as 


in  your  judgment  will  be  best  calculated  to  consum- 
mate the  liberal  intent  of  the  testator. 

When,  under  a dispensation  of  divine  providence, 

I succeeded  to  the  presidential  office,  1 he  slate  of 
public  affairs  was  embarrassing  and  critical.  To  add 
to  the  irritation  consequent  upon  a long  standing  con- 
troversy with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
modern  times,  involving  not  only  questions  of  boun- 
dary, which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
are  always  embarrassing,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
portant and  high  principles  of  maritime  law — border 
controversies  between  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
two  countries  had  engendered  a state  of  feeling  and 
of  conduct  which  threatened  liie  most  calamitous 
consequences.  The  hazards  incident  to  this  slate  of 
tilings  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  a subject  of  Great  Bnlain,  who  acting 
as  it  was  alleged,  as  a part  of  a military  force,  had 
aided  in  the  commission  of  an  act  violative  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
volving the  murder  of  a citizen  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  A large  amount  of  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  remained  unadjusted,  and  a war  of 
several  years’  continuance  with  the  savage  tribes  of 
Florida  still  prevailed,  attended  with  the  desolation 
of  a largo  portion  of  that  beautiful  territory,  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  To  in- 
crease the  embarrassments  of  the  government,  indi- 
vidual and  state  credit  had  been  nearly  stricken 
down, ’and  confidence  in  the  general  government  was 
so  much  impaired  that  loans  of  a small  amount  could 
only  be  negotiated  at  a considerable  sacrifice.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  blight  which  had  fallen 
on  commerce  and  mechanical  industry,  the  ships  of 
the  one  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the 
operations  of  the  other  had  been  greatly  diminished. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  currency,  exchanges 
between  different  ports  of  the  country  had  become 
ruinously  high,  and  trade  barrio  depend  on  a depre- 
ciated paper  currency  in  conducting  its  transactions. 
I shall  be  permitted  to  congratulate  the  country,  that 
under  an  overruling  Providence  peace  was  preserved 
without  a sacrifice  of  the  national  honor;  the  war  in 
Florida  was  brought  to  a speedy  termination;  a large 
portion  of  the  claims  on  Mexico  have  been  fully  ad- 
judicated and  are  in  a course  of  payment;  while 
full  justice  had  been  rendered  to  us  in  oilier  matters 
by  other  nations;  confidence  between  man  and  man 
is  is  a great  measure  restored,  and  the  credit  of  this 

government  fully  and  perfectly  re-establishod. 

Commerce  is  becoming  more  and  more  extended  in 
its  operations,  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industry  hnce  more  reap  the  rewards  of  skill  and  la- 
bor honestly  applied.  The  operations  of  trade  rest 
on  a sound  currency,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  amount.  In  this  condition  of 
things  I h.ave  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  to  your 
favorable  consideration  matters  of  great  interest  in 
their  present  and  ultimate  results,  aud  the  only  desire 
which  I feel  in  connection  with  the  future  is,  and 
will  continue  to  he,  to  leave  the  country  prosperous, 
and  its  institutions  unimpaired. 

JOHN  TYLER. 


Washington , December,  1843. 


T W E N T Y-E IGHTII  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December  4.  At  noon  the  Hon.  TV.  P.  Man-rum, 
president  of  the  senate,  took  the  chair,  and  called  the 
senate  to  order;  when  it  appeared  that  the  following 
senators  were  present,  viz:  From 

Maine — John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire — Lev i Woodbury,  C.  G.  Atherton. 
Vermont — Samuel  Phelps,  Wm.  C.  Upham. 
Massachusetts — Isaac  C.  Bates. 

Rhode  Island — Wm.  Sprague. 

Connecticut — J.  W.  Huntington. 

New  York — N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Silas  Wright. 

New  Jersey— Jacob  W.  Miller,  Wm.  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania— Daniel  W.  Sturgeon,  Jas.  Buchanan. 
Delaware — Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland — -W m.  D.  Merrick. 

Virginia — William  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

W.  Carolina  W.  P,  Mangum,  W,  H.  Haywood,  jr. 
Georgia — W.  T.  Colquitt. 

Jilabama — Wm,  It.  King. 

1 ennessee — E.  H.  Foster,  Spencer  Jarnagin. 
Kentucky— J.  T.  Morebead,  John  J.  Crittenden. 
Ohio — Benjamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana — Albert  S.  White.  E.  A.  Hannegan. 

Illinois — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese.  ° 

Missouri — Titos.  H.  Benton,  David  R.  Atchison. 
Jlrkansas — Wm.  S.  Fulton. 

The  credentials  of  the  following  senators  were 
then  severally  read,  after  which  they  were  duly  qua- 
lified and  took  their  seats: 
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Mon.  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Colquitt , of  Georgia; 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Jarnagin,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Han- 
r.eran,  of  Indiana;  Messrs.  Semple  and  Breese,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a message,  be  sent  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives informing  that  body  that  a quorum  of  the 
senate  had  assembled,  and  that  it  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  business. 

The  usual  resolutions  incident  to  the  organization 
of  the  body  were  then  adopted,  when  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December  5.  Present  in  addition  to  those  of  yes- 
terday, Messrs.  Sevier,  Bayard,  McDuffie,  and  Berrien. 

A joint  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr. 
King  was  appointed  to  join  that  of  the  house  to  wait 
upon  the  President  and  inform  him  that  the  two 
houses- were  prepared  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  Woodbury  presented  resolutions  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  asking  for  an  unconditional 
repayment  of  the  fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Merrick  gave  notice  that  he  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  introduce  the  following:  viz: 

A bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage. 

A bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail. 

The  President’s  message  was  received  and  read 
and  the  usual  number,  with  accompanying  docu- 
ments. were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  its  printer:  the 
vole  stood,  for  Gales  & Seaton  23,  Blair  & Rives  17. 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  w'ere  declared  to  be  elected, 
and  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  6.  Present  besides  those  of  yesterday, 
Messrs.  Woodbridge,  of  Michigan,  and  Henderson  and 
Walker,  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  the  petition  of  Mary  Ree- 
side,  widow  of  the  late  James  Reeside,  asking  that 
the  sum  round  due  to  her  late  husband  from  the  go- 
vernment may  be  paid  to  her.  [4,180,000.] 

Mr.  Henderson  gave,  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  confirm  the  survey  and  location  of  claims 
for  lands  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  east  of  Pearl  ri- 
ver and  south  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Walker  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a bill  providing  for  the  reduction  and  giaduation 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  4.  At  12  M.  the  house  was  called 
to  order  by  Matthew  St.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.  clerk  of  the 
bouse  otkrepresentalives  of  the  27th  congress.  The 
clerk  thffi  proceeded  to  "ball  the  roll  and  having  arriv- 
ed at  the  names  returned  for  the  state  of  N.  Hamp- 
shire, 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  said  he  would  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  attention  to  the  second  section  of  the 
apportionment  act  of  the  last  congress,  viz: 

“See.  2 And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every 
case  w here  a state  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  re- 
presentative, the  number  to  which  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  apportionment,  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  said  state  may  be  entitled;  no  one  district  elect- 
ing more  than  one  representative.” 

Mr,  Campbell  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  elect  of  the  con-  . 
gress  of  the  United  Slates  now  assembled,  by  general 
consent,  will  proceed,  through  the  acting  clerk,  to  call 
the  names  of  gentlemen  whose  right  10  seats  are  not  dis-  j 
[luted  for  want  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  apportionment  of  representa-  j 
lives  among  the  several  states  according  to  the  sixth  cen- 
sus,” approved,  June  25,  1842;  and  after- the  names  of 
such  members  elect  are  all  called,  and  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  elect  a speaker  or  other  officer,  they  shall  hear, 
and  decide  upon  all  credentials,  certificates,  and  other 
chums  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the  ; 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  ut  the  re-  j 
a, .relive  states.” 

The  clerk  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
any  authority  to  submit  the  resolution  to  the  vote  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  proceeded  to  read  the  resolution 
himself,  but  the  house  generally  objected. 

The  clerk  continued  the  roll  call  and  at  its  con- 
clusion announced  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
members  had  answered  to  their  names;  and  that  a 
quorum  being  now  present,  the-  house  would,  if  it 
were  its  pleasure,  proceed  to  ballot  for  a speaker. 

Mr.  Barnard  arose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
brief  paper  which  he  would  read  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Dromgoole,  Duncan,  &fc.  objected.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll 
moved  that  the  gentleman  have  leave  to  read  the 


paper.  The  clerk  having  put  the  question  on  grant- 
ing the  leave,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  69,  noes  124.  So 
leave  was  refused. 

Mr.  Barnard  desired  to  say  that  he  never  should 
have  asked  the  leave  himself,  because  he  claimed  it 
as  strictly  his  right  to  present  and  read  this  paper 
in  his  place;  but  he  should  make  no  further  attempt 
to  do  so.  He  desired  it,  however,  to  be  understood 
that  the  paper  contained  a declaration  of  more  than 
fifty  gentlemen  of  that  house  concerning  the  uncon- 
stitulionality  and  utter  irregularity  of  the  house  be- 
ing organized  with  the  aid  of  certain  persons  of  New 
Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  who 
had  not  been  elected  as  members  in  conformity  with 
law.* 

*THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A COPY  OF  THE  PROTEST: 

The  roll  of  representatives  elected  to  the  28th 
congress  having  now  been  called  by  the  clerk,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  and  a quorum  of  members,  whose 
right  to  participate  in  the  act  of  organizing  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  undisputed,  having  ap- 
peared and  answered  to  their  names,  this  body  is 
about  to  proceed  to  the  high  duty  ol  electing  a 
speaker — to  fill  an  office  which,  in  point  of  dignity 
and  political  consequence,  is  hardly  second  to  any 
known  to  the.  constitution,  after  that  of  president  of 
the  United  States.  Before  that  high  duty  shall  be 
entered  upon,  the  undersigned,  feeling  a sense  of 
solemn  obligation  to  truth  and  of  responsibility  to 
God  for  what  they  utter  and  assert,  are  constrained 
to  declare  that,  in  their  united  and  undoubting  con- 
viction and  judgment,  a deep  and  grievous  wound, 
perhaps  never  to  be  healed,  will  be  inflicted  on  the 
constitution,  and  on  law,  order,  and  civil  liberty,  if 
the  election  of  a speaker  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  it 
may  be. 

Several  persons  from  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
namely,  Edmund  Burke,  John  P.  Plale,  Moses  Nor- 
ris, jr.  and  John  R.  Reding;  several  persons,  also, 
from  the  state  of  Georgia,  namely,  Howell  Cobb, 
Hugh  A.  Haralson,  and  Absalom  H.  Chappell;  one 
person  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  namely  Jacob 
Thompson;  and  persons  from  the  state  of  Missouri, 
namely,  Jas.  M.  Bowlin,  Jas.  M.  Hughes,  Jno.  Jame- 
son, G.  M.  Bower,  and  James  H.  Relfe,  have  been 
called  by  the  Clerk,  are  now  in  this  hall,  and  have 
answered  to  their  names  in  a manner  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  their  intent  and  purpose  is  to  vote  with 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
here  present  in  the  election  of  speaker,  and  to  act 
and  participate  fully  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  if  they  were  members 
thereof. 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  June  25,  1842,  “for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several 
states  according  to  the  sixth  census,”  it  was  enacted 
“that  in  every  case  where  a slate  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  representative,  the  number  to  which  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  under  the  apportionment 
shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contigu- 
ous territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  said  state  may  be  enti- 
tled, no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative.” 

The  several  states  above  named  have  refused  or 
failed  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  by  districts 
of  representatives  from  those  states  respectively  of 
the  28th  congress,  eaclt  ol  them  being  entitled  to 
more  than  one  representative,  and  the  people  to 
those  states  have  failed,  therefore,  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives by  districts,  of  the  law  of  congress  re- 
quired. 

These  facts  are  notorious,  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted; they  are  known  to  all,  and  admitted  by  all. — 
Failing  to  elect  by  distr  icts,  they  have  failed  to  elect 
at  all,  for  all  legal  and  constitutional  purposes.  They 
could  not  elect,  because  there  were  no  districts  in 
those  states  from  which  to  elect.  Election  by  gene- 
ral ticket  ts  no  election.  No  existing  and  valid  law 
authorized  any  such  election  to  be  held;  and  no  elec- 
tion, therefore,  has  been  held  in  those  states  at  which 
representatives  for  the  28lh  congress  could  be  cho- 
sen. 

It  is  understood,  nevertheless,  that  the  persons 
above  named  proposed  and  intend  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion for  speaker,  on  the  ground  that  they  hold  re- 
turns, or  written  certificates  or  commissions,  drawn 
up  in  regular  form  purporting  to  be  the  evidence  of 
their  election  as  representatives.  We  hold  that  any 
returns  they  cun  have,  do  notgive  them  any  title  what- 
ever, when  they  are  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  known  law  of  the  laud.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  by  the  parliamentary  law,  re- 
turns or  certificates  in  regular  form,  by  authorized 
functionaries,  made  according  to  law,  are,  in  all 
cases,  prima  facie  evidence  ol' election,  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  a right  to  assist  in  organizing  the 
body  to  which  persons  are  thus  returned;  and  it  is 
under  color  of  this  rule  of  parliamentary  law,  as  we 


The  house  then  proceeded  to  vote  on  motion  oflvlr. 
Weller,  viva  voce,  for  a speaker.  The  vote  resulted, 
for  John  W.  Jones  of  Virginia  128,  for  John  White  59, 
for  Williams  Wilkins  1.  Whole  vote  188,  necessary 
for  a choice  95. 

Mr.  Jones  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  by  Mr. 
Colei,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  administered  to  the 
speaker  the  usual  oath  of  office.  The  Speaker  then 
i rose  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 

! “ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Called  to  preside  over  your  deliberations,  I re- 
turn to  you,  gentlemen,  my  sincere  thanks  for  this 
■ proof  of  your  confidence,  and  for  the  honor  confer- 
red upon  me;  with  an  assurance  on  my  part  that  I 
1 shall  endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  station,  which  has  been  assigned  to  me.  And, 
l in  undertaking  to  do  this,  inexperienced  as  1 am  in 
; much  that  relates  to  this,  which  to  me  is  a new  and 
; untried  station,  I cannot  but  feel  that  I shall  very 
often  have  occasion  to  throw  myself  upon  your  indul- 
, gence,  and  to  ask  your  aid. 

“The  history  of  parliamentary  proceedings  in  all 
countries  proves  the  necessity  of  adopting  rules  for 
the  government  of  every  deliberative  assembly;  they 
are  rendered  necessary  not  only  to  aid  in  the  despatch 
of  business,  but  to  shield  minorities  from  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  and  to  protect  from  unneces- 
sary and  wanton  violence  (he  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  it  may  be  our  duty  to  act. 

“Such  rules  as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  adopt, 
it  will  become  my  duty  to  execute — a duty  that  I shall 
constantly  labor  "to  perform  with  strict  impartially, 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  members. 

understand,  that  the  persons  above  named  presume  tq 
call  themselves  members  of  this  body. 

But  as  no  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 
election  by  districts  in  these  states,  and  no  such  elec- 
tion in  fact  held,  how  could  any  officer  or  function- 
ary in  these  stales  make  a return  of  any  such  elec- 
tion? And  as  these  states  are  not  authorized  by  law 
to  hold  an  election  by  general  ticket,  or  otherwise 
I than  by  districts,  how  can  any  officer  , or  functionary 
therein  be  authorized  by  law  to  make  a return  of 
any  such  eleclion?  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
! that  any  person  from  any  of  these  states  can  have  in 
his  possession  any  legal  documentary  proof  of  his 
j election  as  a representative  for  the  28th  congress. — 
We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  an  attempt,  if 
now  made,  by  motion  or  resolution,  before  the  or- 
i ganization  of  the.  house,  to  exclude  the  persons  from 
- all  participation  in  that  act,  would  be  attended  with 
1 great  embarrassment  and  great  delay,  and  with 
the  hazard  of  confusion,  violence,  and  anarchy  in  this 
hall 

We  have  concluded,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves, 
in  this  stage  of  the  business  of  the  house,  with  de- 
claring, in  this  formal  and  solemn  manner,  our  con- 
demnation of  a proceeding  on  the  paFt  of  the  per- 
sons we  have  named,  which,  if  performed,  we  shall 
hold  to  be  lawless  and  essentially  revolutionary  in 
its  character,  subversive  of  the  constitution  and  of 
all  law  and  order,  and  tending  directly  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  free  government.  We  declare  that 
we  shall  regard  the  election  of  Speaker,  if  effected 
by  the  votes  of  these  persons,  as  an  illegal  election 
and  a legal  fraud  upon  the  nation;  and  we  shall  not 
fail  or  cease,  after  this  body  shall  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  in  the  progress  of  the  session,  to  make 
every  effort  in  our  competency  to  vindicate  the  law 
to  purge  the  house,  and  bring  it  back  to  a condition 
of  constitutional  soundness.  (Signed,) 

D.  D.  Barnard,  JV.  Y.  W.  P.  Thomasson,  Ky. 

K.  Rayner,  AT.  C.  G.  Davis,  Ky. 

R.  C.  Schneck,  Ohio.  D.  M.  Barringer,  JV.  C 


M.  Broicn,  Tcnn. 

W.  Hunt,  JV.  y. 

Asher  Tyler,  JV.  Y. 

S.  C.  Sample,  Inda. 

J.  J.  Hardin,  III. 

A.  Ramsey,  Penn. 

C H.  Carroll.  JV.  Y. 

H.  Fish,  JV.  Y. 

S.  Foot , Vermont. 

J.  P.  Phcenix,  JV’.  Y. 

T.  L.  Ctingman,  JV'.  C. 
H.  Grider,  Ky. 

T.  J.  Paterson,  N.  Y- 
G.  P.  Marsh,  Vermont. 
J.  H.  Peyton,  Tenn. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  J\Iass. 

S.  F.  Vinton,  Ohio. 

John  White,  Ky. 

W.  A.  Moseley,  JV.  Y. 

J.  Collainer,  Vermont. 
W-  New  ton,  Va. 

S.  Chilton,  Va. 

G.  B.  Rodney,  Del. 

R.  C.  Winthropi,  Mass. 


Willis  Green.  Ky. 

J.  Brown,  Penn. 

J.  J.  Vanmeter,  Ohio. 

J.  Irwin,  Penn, 

Elias  Florence,  Ohio. 

J.  Vance,  Ohio. 

J.  R.  Giddings,  Ohio. 

A.  Harper,  Ohio. 

M.  H.  Jenks,  Penn. 

A.  Smith,  JV.  Y 
D.  R.  Tilden,  Ohio. 

C.  Rogers,  JV.  Y. 

C.  Hudson,  Mass. 

C.  M.  Reed,  Penn. 

John  Dickey,  Penn. 

A.  R.  Mcllva ine,  Penn. 

D.  P.  King,  Mass. 

J.  Grinneti,  Mass. 

E.  R.  Porter,  R.  I. 

H.  y.  Cranston,  R.  /. 

J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Penn. 
Joseph  Buffington,  Penn. 
E.  J.  Morris,  Penn  . 
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“As  the  representatives  of  a free  people  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  impress  upon 
you  the  just  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  re- 
presentative character,  or  to  point  you  to  those  acts 
rendered  necessary  to  be  performed  by  us,  which  lie 
so  plainly  in  the  path  of  our  duty.  The  experience 
of  the  past  will,  I trust,  enable  us  to  avoid  error, 
wherever  it  may  be  found  to  exist,  while  both  duty 
and  patriotism  will  call  into  action  our  warmest  en- 
ergies to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
country.  Bound  in  a bond,  I could  hope,  of  perpe- 
tual union,  with  the  highest  interests  of  a nation  of 
freemen  committed  to  our  charge,  may  not  the  hope 
De  indulged  that  we  shall  all  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  in  a spirit  of  kindness  and  harmony,  of 
conciliation,  forbearance,  and  mutual  respect  for 
each  other,  always  remembering  that  we  have  pas- 
sions to  control,  duties  to  perform,  and  our  Country 
to  serve? 

“Confidently  relying,  gentlemen,  upon  your  co- 
operation and  support  to  sustain  me  in  my  efforts  to 
enforce  the  rules,  and  to  preserve  order  and  decorum 
in  debate,  I enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible duties  which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  assign 
me.” 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate,  (by  A. 
Dickens,  Esq.  secretary,)  informing  the  house  that  a 
quorum  of  the  senate  had  assembled,  and  that  that 
body  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  Speaker  then  administered  to  the  members  of 
the  house,  in  the  order  of  the  states,  the  usual  oath 
of  office. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole  a message  was  sent 
to  the  senate  informing  that  body  that  the  house  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

A joint  committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
house,  composed  of  Messrs.  C. ./.  Ingersoll,  Wise , and 
Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  to  wait  upon  the  president 
in  concert  with  such  as  the  senate  may  appoint 
for  that  purpose  and  inform  him  that  a quorum  of 
the  two  houses  had  assembled,  and  that  congress  w^is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  house  then  proceeded  on  motion  of  Mr.  Drom- 
goole  to  adopt  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  last  house  as 
the  rules  and  orders  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Duncan  moved  to  except  the  31st  rule,  which 
restricts  any  member  from  speaking  more  than  one 
hour  to  any  question. 

The  house  refused  to  rescind  the  rule,  by  a vote  of 
96  to  92. 

Mr.  Jidams  moved  to  except  the  23d  rule  (hitherto 
numbered  the  21st)  and  which  rule  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

“No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper 
‘praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
‘Columbia,  or  any  state  or  territory,  or  the  slave 
‘trade  between  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United 
‘States  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received 
‘by  this  house,  oj;  entertained  in  any  way  vvhat- 
‘ever.” 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  hoped  that  the  majority  would 
yield  to  his  proposition;  that  they  would  be  sensible 
that  it  had  been  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and  that  it 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  continue  this  rule;  and, 
confident  of  the  fact  of  the  majority  they  have  in 
this  house,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of 
petitions  on  whatever  subjects  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  petition  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  He  was  not  in  a condition  to  argue  this 
question;  and  if  lie  was,  lie  believed  it  was  perfectly 
understood  hy  every  member  of  the  house  and  by 
the  people  out  of  doors.  He  presumed,  if  there  had 
ever  been  any  necessity  for  it,  there  was  now  no  neces- 
sity whatever;  that  it  could  be  of  no  effect,  and  that 
whatever  petitions  might  be  presented  to  this  house 
on  points  which  this  rule  declared  the  house  would 
not  receive,  might  be  received  without  the  slightest 
danger  to  any  interest  in  this  community,  and  wipe 
away  from  the  annals  of  this  house  the  disgrace  of 
abridging  the  right  of  petition  on  the  part  ol'  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  A.  concluded  by  asking  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment,  which  were  ordered;  and,  being  ta- 
ken, resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS  —Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Barnard,  Beards- 
ley, Benton,  W.  J.  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffiingion, 
J.  E.  Cary,  Carroll,  Catlin,  Clingman,  Clinton,  Colla- 
mer,  Cranston,  Dana,  R.  D.  Davis,  Dean,  Dickey,  Dil- 
lingham, Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Fish,  Florence,  Foot, 
Frick.  Giddinge,  Grinnell,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hardin,  Har- 
per, Henley,  Herrick,  Hubbc-11,  Hudson,  Hungcrford, 
Washington  Hunt,  Janies  B.  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll’ 
Irvin,  Jenks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Daniel  p! 
King,  Kirkpatrick,  Leonard,  Maclay,  McClellan,  Mc- 
Dowell, Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
Morris,  Mosely,  Owen,  Panneater,  Paterson  , Pettit, 
Phcenix,  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Ramsey, 
Kathbun,  Charles  M.  Read,  Robi  uson,  Rodney,  Rogers, 
cample,  bhenck,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  David  L.  Sey- 
mour, Simons,  Albert  Smith,  J.'  T.  Smith,  T.  Smuli, 
Stetson,  J.  Stewart,  Sykes,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vanme- 


ter, Vinlon,  Wheaton.  White,  Williams,  Wiuthrop,  W. 
Wright,  J A Wright — 91. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atkinson.  Barringer, 
Belser.  Bidlaek,  .Tames  Black.  James  A.  Black,  Black- 
well,  Bossier,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Bovd,  J.  Brinkerhoff, 
Brodhend,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Burk", 
Caldwell,  Campbell,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Chappell, 
Chilton,  Cobb.  Coles,  Cross,  Ciillom  Daniel,  Garrett 
Davis,  John  W.  Davis,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Douglass.  Drom- 
goole,  Farlee,  Ficklin,  French,  Gilmer.  Willis  Green, 
Grider.  Haralson,  Hays,  Holmes,  lloge,  Hopkins,  Hous- 
ton, Hubard,  Hughes,  Charles  J Ingersoll,  Jameson, 
Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jonas, 
Preston  King,  Lahranche,  Lewis,  Lucas.  Lumpkin,  Me 
Causlen,  McClernnnri,  McConnell,  McKnv,  Moore, 
Murphy,  Newton,  Norris,  Payne.  Peyton,  Pratt,  Ray 
tier,  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe.  Rhelt,  Ritter.  Rus 
sell,  St.  John,  Saunders.  Senter,  Simpson,  Slidell.  Ro- 
bert Smith,  S eenrod,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strong,  Taylor, 
Thnmasson,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Weller,  Wentworth, 
Wilkins,  Wise,  Woodward.  Yost — 91. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  to  except  the  rule  whereby  bills 
are  taken  out  of  committee  of  the  whole  by  a ma- 
jority instead  of  two-thirds  and  passed  upon  without 
debate. 

The  question  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Wise,  Adams, 
Rhetl,  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  in  favor  of  striking 
out  the  rule,  and  Messrs.  Cave  Johnson  and  Hopkins 
against  it.  The  rule  was  then  stricken  out,  without 
division. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wise,  a committee  of  nine  was 
ordered  to  be  raised  to  draw  up  a new  code  of  regu- 
lations for  the  house. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  gave  notice  that  he  should  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  introduce  a bill  for  the 
benefit  of  General  Jackson. 

On' motion  of  Mr.  Weller,  the  house  adjourned  to 
meet  at  12  o’clock  each  day  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  New  York, 
moved  to  amend  the  journal  of  yesterday’s  proceed- 
ings by  incorporating  upon  it  the  paper  presented  by 
him  yesterday,  embodying  the  views  of  the  minority 
in  regard  to  the  members  elected  by  general  ticket 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  congress.  Mr.  B.  expressed 
his  surprise  that  Ihe  paper  referred  to  was  not  already 
upon  the  journal  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  Dromgoole , Mr.  Gilmer,  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga. 
Norris,  of  N.  H.  and  Cobb,  of  Ga.,  (the  three  latter 
being  of  the  disputed  seats)  and  Kennedy  of  Indiana 
spoke  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Barnard's  movement,  and 
Mr.  Raynei  of  N.  C.  in  its  favor.  The  debate  was 
still  in  progress,  when 

The  president’s  message  was  received  by  the  hands 
of  his  private  secretary,  was  read,  and  10,000  copies 
with  its  accompanying  documents  having  been  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6.  Mr.  Barnard  submitted  to 
the  chair  that  the  unfinished  business  was  the  follow- 
ing modified  motion,  submitted  by  him  yesterday  in 
relation  to  an  amendment  of  the  journal  of  Monday’s 
proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  the  journal  of  yesterday  be  amended 
so  as  io  stare  that  Mr.  Barnard  offered  in  his  place  to 
read  a paper,  signed  by  himself  and  forty-nine  other 
, members  of  the  house;  that  objection  was  made:  when 
a motion  was  submitted  that  Mr.  Barnard  have  leave  to 
read  the  paper;  that  question  was  put  by  the  clerk  to  the 
house;  which,  on  a division,  decided  against  granting  the 
leave,  and  that  the  journal  be  forthwith  amended' by  in- 
serting the  following  paper  as  that  offered  to  be  read,  to 
wit:  [And  here  follows  the  protest.] 

The  pending  question  being  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gilmer  to  amend  the  said  modified  motion,  by  striking 
out  that  portion  of  it  which  provided  for  the  inser- 
tion of  (lie  protest  on  the  journal. 

But  it  appearing,  on  the  reading  of  the  journal  of 
yesterday,  that  the  paper  had  been  placed  thereon  as 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  raised  the  point  of  order  that  such 
spreading  on  the  journal  of  the  said  paper  was  a 
forestalling  of  the  decision  of  the  house,  and  there 
fore  he  suggested  that  without  formal  motion,  but  by 
general  consent,  the  clerk  be  directed  so  to  amend 
the  journal  of  yesterday,  as  simply  to  state  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  course  of  the  clerk 
had  been  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  thereupon  withdrew  his  suggestion. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Gilmer  to  the  modified  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Chappell,  of  Ga.,  [disputed  seat,]  contended 
that  the  house  in  acting  upon  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tested seats,  becomes  a judicial  body,  and  that  the 
protest  would  form  a pre-judgment  of  a case  yet  to 
be  fully  argued;  Mr.  C.  therefore  renews  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  to  correct  the  journal  of  yester- 
day by  striking  out  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bowling,  of  Mo.,  [disputed  seat,]  thought  that 
it  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  send  forth  a one-sided  ar- 
gument drawn  up  as  a judicial  decision  by  about 
fifty  members  in  advance  of  arguments  and  docu- 


ments against  it.  Mr.  B.  said  if  the  journal  could  not 
be  cleared  of  that  paper  by  a motion  to  strike  it  out, 
there  was  yet  another  method  by  which  to  arrive 
at  it. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Ala.,  opposed  the  spreading  on  the 
journal  of  a paper  which  the  house  had  yet  never 
heard  read,  or  yet  allowed  to  be  read  to  it. 

Mr.  Barnard  does  not  consider  the  paper  as  a pre- 
judgment  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  Hampshire,  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  the  very  height  and  perfection  of  absurdity  that 
while  the  house  was  in  the  act  of  discussing  wheth- 
er a certain  paper  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  upon  its  journal,  Its  clerk,  a mere  subordinale 
officer  and  agent  of  its  will,  should  have  the  power 
lo  decide  the  question  for  the  house,  and  put  the  pa- 
per on  its  journal  before  the  decision  of  the  house 
was  given.  It  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  once 
heard  of  in  a little  justice’s  court  in  the  country, 
where  a plaintiff  brought  before  the  squire  a charge 
of  assault,  struck  the  justice  on  the  side  of  the  head 
and  nearly  knocked  him  down  to  show  how  the  as- 
sault had  been  committed.  So  here,  w hile  the  very 
question  was  submitted  to  the  house  whether  the 
clerk  should  enter  a certain  paper  on  its  record,  the 
clerk  ran  ahead  of  the  house  and  entered  it  whether 
or  no.  By  a sort  of  legislative  legerdemain  the 
house  has  been  tricked  into  having  this  paper  on  its 
journal. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Mo.  [seat  disputed,]  said  that  if 
the  motion  to  get  rid  of  this  paper  should  fail,  there 
was  vet  another  mode,  and  should  the  latter  also 
fail,  he  would  introduce  a resolution  to  expunge 
this  entry  from  the  journal. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga.  [seat  disputed,]  was  opposed 
to  putting  on  record,  a decision  in  anticipation,  be- 
fore the  parties  had  been  heard.  Mr.  H.  quoted 
passages  from  the  paper  as  printed,  and  he  was  not 
quite  certain  that  tins  paper  was  precisely  the  same 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  in  his. 
place,  to  show  that  it  was  disrespectful.  Mr.  H. 
therefore  objected  to  the  paper  and  its  appearance 
on  the  Journal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  highly  dis- 
respectful, as  well  to  the  gentlemen  more  immedia- 
tely alluded  to  in  it.  as  to  the  states  from  which  they 
came,  and  to  this  house  and  its  proceedings  in  the 
choice  of  a Speaker;  and  further,  because  it  had 
been  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  house  by  a trick 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  Y.  spoke  in  vindication  of  the 
signers  of  the  paper  against  the  charge  ot  illiberal ity 
or  want  of  respect.  They  had  performed  a solemn 
incumbent  duty  in  expressing  their  remonstrance 
and  protest  againt  what  they  conceived  a nullifica- 
tion or  a violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Beardsley  spoke  in  opposition  to  changing  the 
record. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  to  lay  the  pending  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  64, 
nays  64.  So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chappell  was  not  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wise  raised  a point  of  order  that  it  was  not 
in  order,  while  the  question  was  pending  before  the 
house  “Shall  the  paper  he  entered  on  the  Journal?” 
for  the  clerk,  collaterally  or  incidently,  to  do  that 
which  the  house  had  not  directly  decided  should  be 
done,  [i.  e.  spread  the  paper  on  the  Journal]. 

A complicated  discussion  ensued,  but  with  a view 
of  going  into  the  election  of  officers,  the  subject  was, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Clerk.  The  house  proceeded  to  elect  a clerk  viva 
voce. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ind.  nominated  Caleb  J.  McNulty, 
Esq.  of  Ohio.  And  Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  nominated  the 
present  incumbent,  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  vote  resulted;  for  Caleb  J.  McNulty,  124;  for 
M.  St.  C.  Clarke,  66.  Mr. -McNulty  being  declared 
elected,  was  conducted  to  the  clerk’s  table  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

Jackson's  fine.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  asked  and  oh* 
tained  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  refund  the  fine 
imposed  on  General  Jackson.  The  hill  having  been 
read  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McKay  submitted  a resolution  that  the  house 
proceed  to  elect  a printer  with  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  was  allowed  to  the  printer  of  this  house  of 
the  26th  congress,  &c. 

Mr.  Gilinep  offered  the  following  amendment: 

“That  the  printer  who  may  be  elected  by  this 
house  shall  continue  lo  serve  until  the  close  of  the 
prasent  present  congress,  unless  it  shall  in  the.  mean 
time  be  provided  by  Jaw  that  the  public  patronage  of 
the  government  shall  be  separated  from  the  political 
press,  in  which  event  the  service  shall  cease.” 

Mr.  Wise  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon,  which 
were  ordered.  Pending  this  motion,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


MO 
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Canal  Items.  77tti  Alexandria  Canal,  connecting  the  i The  Earl  of  Lorn.  William  Drummond  Stewart, 
if  Alexandria  ■ ith  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  who  has  recently  succeeded  to  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 


-V.meu;ca\  Provisions  in  England.  Our  readers  have 
repcan-  Iv  iieen  intormed  that  ti  e are  often  indebted  to 
Bicknell's  Reporter,  for  quotations,  and  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  prices  of  American  provisions  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  from  which  the  Reporter  derives  early  and 
an  h m ic  information.  To  the  pages  of  the  last  number 
of  innl  paper  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Liverpool  Mail. 

Duties  on  Salted  Provisions  altered  again!  The  com- 
missioners of  Customs  have  issued  a general  order,  dated 
3.1  instant,  stating  that  “a  question  having  been  raised 
( i 'resh)  whether  legs  of  porl  ,and  middles  commonly  all  d 
Hitches,  merely  salted  or  pickled,  should  on  importation 
he  charged  with  duty  as  salted  pork,  or  as  hams  and 
bacon  respectively;  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  by  their 
orders  of  the  1 6th  and  29th  ultimo,  have  decided  that  both 
should  he  charged  with  the  rated  duty  payable  on  salted 
pork,’’  i.  e.  8-.  perevvts.  in  place  of  14s.  oil  foreign,  and 
2s.  in  place  of  3s.  6J.  on  colonial. 

The  Mail  goes  on  tosav, — “Perhaps ‘the  learned  pig,’ 
if  still  living,  could  explain  an  odd  circumstance  which 
we  can  scaicely  account  for,  but  which  wp  know  to  he  a 
fact — to  wit,  that  p elded  p niters  have  puzzled  the  high- 
er p overs  more  than  any  other  article,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, throughout  tlte  whole  new  tariff.  Not  to  mention 
divers  knotty  points,  keenly  contested  and  deliberated, 
touching  the  lawful  colonization  of  American  pigs  de- 
ceased— it  was  only  lately  that  a general  order  directed 
that  pickled  legs  of  pork  alias  green  hams,  he  charged 
with  duty  as  hams;  previous  orders  charged  them  only 
as  pork;  still  prior  orders  as  hams;  and  before  then  they 
were  generally  entered  ana  charged  as  pork.  Without 
wishing  that  authoritative  decisions  (not  always  fallible) 
as  to  the  true  interpretations  of  revenue  laws  should  ro- 
main  s unaherable  as  the. decrees  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  it  is  really  much  to  lie  desired  that  they  should 
be  not  quite  so  versatile  as  these;  because  intermittent 
exactings  of  higher  duties  must  obviously  make  a most 
st  nous  difference  to  the  less  fortunate  payers  on  impor- 
tations. 

The  Acadia  brings  Liverpool  dates  19.h  Nov.  saying 
“American  cheese  arrives  by  hundreds  of  boxes  at  a 
time.  American  beef  is  also  coming  jn  freely.” 

American  Equestrians.  By  way  of  compensating 
the  Europeans  fur  tlte  variety  of  dancers,  fiddlers,  and 
other  performers  with  which  from  time  to  time  they  favor 
us,  some  solitary  yankee  has  occasionally  strolled  over 
the  ocean,  and  jumps  Jim  Crow  for  the  diversion  of  their 
traces,  >o  say  notliing  of  our  Coopers,  Forests  &c. — 
The  first  formal  return  we  have  made  them,  of  a corps 
of  performers,  was  the  Equestrian  company  which 
went  from  New  York  some  time  since  under  the  man- 
agement of  Rufus  Welch.  The  Gibraltar  Chronicle  of 
the  I8ih  Oct  announces  the  arrival  there  of  this  company 
the  day  before  on  their  way  to  Cadiz,  and  stales  that  they 
had  be  :u  very  successful  at  Algiers,  Port  Mahon,  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  Palma,  and  Malaga. 

Ancient  Ruins  A gentleman  who  has  traversed  a 
large  portion  of  the  Indian  country  of  Northern  Texas, 
and  the  country  lying  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Paci- 
fic, informs  the  editor  of  the  Houston  Telegraph  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  cities  and  ruined  temples  on 
the  Rio  Pueieo  and  Colorado  of  the  West.  On  one  of 
the  branches  of  tlte  Rio  Puetco,  a few  days  travel  from 
Santa  Fe,  there  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruins  that  appear 
t)  belong  to  an  ancient  temple.  The  building  occupies 
nearly  an  acre  ol  ground — portions  of  the  wall  regularly 
hewn,  and  laid  in  cement.  The  ruins  bear  a general 
resemblance  to  these  of  Palenqite  nr  Otolun.  There  are 
many  similar  mines  on  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  which 
empties  into  the  California  Sea.  Neither  the  Indians  re- 
sident in  the  vicinity,  nor  the  oldest.  Spanish  settlers  of 
the  nearest'  settlements  can  give  any  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  these  buildings. 

Bank  Items.  Wyman,  late  president  of  the  Phceihx 
Bank.  Charlestown  Mass,  uf.er  a long  trial  has  been  found 
guillt/  ol  the  charges  of  embezzlement  &.c.  hut  a bill  oi 
exceptions  being  hied,  the  case  is  removed  to  the  du- 
prenie  court. 

Fifty  eight  thousand  dollars  more  of  the  relief  notes 
issued  by  tlte  banks  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
destroyed  on  the  '24th  ult.  according  to  the  law  of  last 
session. 

The  capital  of  the  Pottsville  bank,  a private  bank 
tinder  the  tree  banking  actofN.  York,  has  been,  increas- 
ed to  8109,000  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  Piait. 

Ohio  Banks.  The  Cincinnati  Gazetie-Qf  the  28th  ult. 

contains  a statement  of  the  condition  ot  me  remaining 
banks  iii  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  of  1st  November  compar- 
ed wttn  their  condition  on  the  1st  of  Oct.  preceding, 
showing  an  aggregate  increase  during  the  'month  oi 
5)51,875  in  specie;  of  63.625  in  circulation,  and  of  $125,- 
333  m loans,  and  a decrease  of  $41,102  of  deposits.  The 
aggregate  on  the  1 st  Nov.  was,  loans  $3,941  366  specie 
$763,1.3);  circulation  $2,292,97(5;  deposits  $527,840 
^Tue, Gazette  adds:  “in  Cincinnati  we  have  two  banks 
oi  a million  capital  each,  and  the  Tiust  company  with  a 
hanking  capital  ol  upwards  oi  $600,000,— in  all,  say 
$2  600,000.  The  charter  oi  the  Commercial  Bank  px- 
( ires  with  the  present  year,  and  that  of'  the  Lafayette, 
will  be  subject  to  Latham’s  humbug  the  1st  ot  March, 
and  if  not  teheved  w ill  wind  up.  Weave  the  sixth  city 
of  tlte  union,  and  shall  then  have  a bunking  capitalol 
$600,009,  without  power  to  issue  one  Hollar. for  circu- 
lation'.” 


at  Georgetown,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July  1841,  is 
so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  canal  boats 
from  the  junction  to  the  depot  at  Alexandria.  The  locks 
to  connect  with  the  tide  at  Alexandria  will  be  finished 
early  next  year.  The  first  boat  which  floated  upon  its 
waters  from  Georgetown  across  the  splendid  aqueduct 
to  the  Virginia  shore  and  thence  to  Alexandria  was  the 
steam  canal  boat  “Pioneer,”  on  board  of  which  the  pre 
sident,  directors,  and  officers  of  the  canal  company  who 
had  assembled  at  Georgetown  lor  the  purpose,  embarked 
on  the  2d  inst.  and  in  little  belter  than  an  hour  reached 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  citizens.  The  Alexandria  Gazette,  slating  tlte 
arrival  say? : “In  honor  of  the  event  a salute  was  fired, 
and  the  nati  tnal  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Public  Square, 
and  the  vessels  in  port  were  decorated  with  flags.  We 
repeat  now,  at  the  completion , what  we  we  said  on  the 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  canal:  ‘may  this  impor- 
tant work  succeed  and  prosper;  may  it  more  than  realize 
our  warmest  hopes;  and  may  it  restore  and  perpetuate  the 
trade  and  prosperity  ot  Alexandria.”  “In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  a canal  boat  from  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  loaded  with  flour,  also  arrived.” 

The  Whitewater  canal,  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the 
interior  of  Indiana,  was  formally  opened  for  the  first  time 
on  the  23i.li  ult.  The  event  was  duly  celebrated  at  Cirt- 
cinati 

The  water  was  also  let  into  the  canal  at  St.  Mary’s 
which  renders  navigable  another  inland  channel  of  in- 
tercourse, extending  135  miles  north  from  Cincinnati, 
through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Miami,  and  passing  through 
Middletown,  Dayton,  Troy,  Ptqua  &c. 

New  York  Canals.  The  navigation  of 'he  N.  York 
canals  has  closed,  and  the  Hudson  was  navigated  not 
without  difficulty  on  the  5th  inst  as  far  up  as  Albany. 

Cotton  Cf.of.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  estimates 
the  crop  at  1 800.000  bales,  say  from  N.  Orleans  780,000 
—Mobile  360,000 — Savannah  240,000 — Charleston  890,- 
000 — Florida,  IzO.COO — Virginia  &c.  10,000. 

More  dependence  however  may  he  placed  upon  a 
comparison  of  actual  results.  The  Chat  leston  Mercury 
of  the  4th  inst  says;  “At  the  time  of  making  up  our  last 
statement,  the  entire  receipts  of  cotton  from  the  1st  of 
September  in  all  the  southern  ports  amounted  to  353,520 
bales,  against  the  receipts  atsame  time  last  year  of  451,- 
36-1;  a fulling  off  l His  year  of  97,844  hales  in  not  quite  three 
months.  The  Exports  to  Europe  in  the  same  time  have 
been  1 13,788  bales,  aganst.  190  306  ro  the  same  dates  last 
year,  being  a decrease  of  71,313  bales.’’  And  adds: — 

"We  cannot  make  any  rule  for  the  comparative  es- 
timate of  entire  crops,  from  the  receipts  for  the  first  three 
months;  but  in  a season  marked  by  an  early  frost  and  n 
consequent  early  end  of  picking,  if  the  receipts  fall  off 
considerably  at  first,  it  is  a very  strong  indication  of  a 
short  crop.  The  more  cotton  there  is  to  gather  the  slower 
will  be  the  preparation  for  the  market.  Thus  of  the  great 
crop  grown  in  1839,  not  more  came  into  the  market  up 
to  the  1st  of  Dec.  than  of  t he  succeeding  small  crop  of 
1840.  Between  those  two  crops  there  was  a difference  of 
nearly  600,000  bales.” 


Lorn,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  arrived 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  24th  ult.  on  the  buard  the  steam- 
er Louisa  from  St.  Louis.  We  understand  he  will,  un- 
less recalled  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  depart  in  the  spring  for  San- 
ta Fe,  by  the  way  of  Independence,  Missouri,  at  which 
place  he  left  his  mules  and  carts  on  his  return  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  expedition.  N.  O.  Bee. 

Lotteries.  According  to  the  Phila.  North  American, 
upwards  of  $3  000  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  “ef- 
fecting a law,”  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  legalise  lotteries,  the  proposed  ob- 
ject being  to  enable  the  state  to  liquidate  its  debts!! 

Louisiana  Bonds.  The  New  Orleans  Courier  of  the 
27th  ultimo  states  that  Colonel  John  Winthrop  has  re- 
turned from  London,  and  brought  with  him  all  the  state 
bonds  and  post  notes  of  the  Citizen’s  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans deposited  with  Hope  & Co.  which  had  not  been 
negotiated,  amounting  to  about  three  millions  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Methodist  Efiscopal  Church.  The  increase  of  this 
body  within  a few  years  has  been  without  parallel.  In 
their  last  official  documents  they  publish  their  numbers 
in  each  conference  in  the  Union  and  Texas,  of  which  the 
summary  is — 

Total  this  year, 

Total  last  year, 


White. 

Colored.  Indians. 

Total. 

936.726 

128,410 

3,379 

1,168,526 

803,938 

107,296 

2,617 

913,902 

132,718 

21,114 

762 

154,624 

By  the  Acadia  we  learn  that  prices  advanced  j and  in 
some  eases  j,  in  consequence  of  the  information  by  the 
packet  Switzerland,  hut  outlie  arrival  of  the  Hibernia 
teamer,  prices  subsided  again,  and  the  market  was  rather 
heavy  at  former  quotations.  The  stock  on  hand  the 
17th  of  Nov.  was  692,8011  bales,  against  455,530  same 
date  last  year. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  in  the  city  of  New  York 
168,  ol  which  53  were  under  one  of  age,  25  died  of  con- 
sumption;— in  Philadelphia  91,  of  which  23  were  under 
two  years  of  age.  and  14  died  of  consumption,— in  Balti- 
more 31;  of  which  12  were  under  one  year  of  age,  5 were 
free  colored  and  5 slaves;  10  died  of  consumption. 

Electromagnetic  Telegraph.  An  article  in  the 
Patriot  of  tile  6th,  informs  us  that  pipes,  of  about  or.e 
inch  in  diameter,  containing  the  magnetic  wires,  are  now 
laid  ten  or  twelve  inches  under  ground,  from  McHenry, 
neai'iPoppleton  street  in  Baltimore  city,  to  the  Relay  house, 
distance  about  nine  miles,  and  that  Professor  Morse  de- 
signs in  a few  days  to  test  its  operation  for  that  distance. 
They  generally  follow  the  railroad  track,  and  are  to  be 
laid  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  for  wh'ch  object  $30,- 
0U0  were  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  congress. 

Fires.  The  new  court  house  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  4th  inst.  The  records  were 
saved. 

'Phe  jail  at  Heathsvilie,  took  fire  on  the  26th  ult.,  and 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  a prisoner  confined 
therein  as  a runaway  siave,  was  burnt  to  death. 

Georgia— Memory  of  Harrison.  A new  county  had 
been  laid  off,  and  several  names  were  proposed  for  it; 
among  them  that  of  Harrison,  when  Mr.  Iverson  rose 
and  remarked  that  he  hoped  all  the  others  would  be  at 
once  withdrawn;  that  General  .Harrison  was  now  no 
more;  that,  though  politically  opposed  to  him,  be  had  al- 
ways regarded  him  as  a good  man,  and  revered  his  me- 
mory. Thereupon,  the  other  names  proposed  were  with- 
drawn and  Harrison  adopted. 

The  IdypsoN  River,  was  closed  last  winler  from  the 
29th  Nov.  to.  the  1,3th  April,  leu  days  longer  than  any 
year  we  have  rccotds  of;  usually  it  closed  between  t lie 
7lh  and  20, h of  Dec.  but  in  five  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  closed  on  the  30, h of  Nov;  in  twelve  of  the  twen 
ty  five,  it  remained  closed  over  one  hunderd,  and  ranging 
; from  100  to  135  days. 


Increase  this 

year,  . . . 

Millerism.  Father  Miller  lately  visited  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  devoted  one  whole  week  to  dealing  out 
exhortations  and  admonitions  in  relation  to  tlte  avtful 
destruction  which  awaits  this  sinful  world  on  the  22d  of 
March  next,  according  to  the  improved  reckoning,  which 
22 d day  of  March,  Gentile  lime,  is  equivalent  to  the  23d 
of  April  Jewish.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn 
there,  he  was  listened  to  by  congregations,  daily  and 
nightly,  ranging  between  one  and  two  thousand.  He 
departed  thence  to  enlighten  ihe  good  people  of  Lock- 
port  and  other  cities  in  relation  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  consummation  of  all  tilings. 

Musicians.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  per- 
formers have  met  with  in  this  country  has  the  effect  of 
inviting  them  over  from  all  directions.  Four  of  the  most 
distinguished  instrumental  performers  of  Europe  were 
congregated  at  one  time  in  New  York  a few  days  ago, 
and  are  now  making  the  “grand  tour” of  the  Union. — 
Upon  the  violin,  “a  greater  than  Paginini  is  here.’’  Ole 
Bull,  a young  Norwegian,  promises  to  rival. if  not  surpass 
Orpheus  himself.  The  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal  thus  fancifully  describes  the  performance  of 
Ole  Bull. 

“He  then  laid  his  cheek  caressingly  upon  his  instru- 
ment, which  gradually  awoke,  and  wailed,  and  moaned, 
like  an  infant  broken  of  its  slumber.  Every  tone  seemed 
fraught  with  human  grief  and  passion.  He  introduced 
a dialogue,  in  which  a sweet  voice  complained  so  sadly 
that  it  made  the  heart  ache  with  pity,  which  was  answer- 
ed from  another  siring  with  imprecations  so  violent  and 
threatening  that  it  made  one  almost  tremble  with  fear. — 
I fancied  a young  girl  was  pleading  for  the  life  of  her 
lover  and  receiving  only  curses  in  reply.” 

Stock  gambling.  The  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
papers  of  this  week  refer  to  very  palpable  instances  ot 
(his  game  being  plaid  offby  the  “knowing  ones”  upon 
the  credulous.  They  had  better  go  10  a Faro  table. 

Steamers.  The  Caledonia  left  Boston  on  the  1st  inst. 
with  30  passengers, 20,000  letters,  and  the  usual  quanti- 
ty of  newspapers  for  Liverpool,  being  the  largest  mail 
that  has  gone  by  that  line. 


Great  speed.  A Louisville  paper  says  that  the  steam- 
boat New  Sultana,  recently  built  at  that  place,  ran  a dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles  in  one  hour  and  three  minutes 
on  her  first  trial. 

The  grand  jury  of  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  after 
mature  investigation  ot  the  late  unlortunate  death  of  Mr. 
M.  W.  Campbell,  who  was  crushed  to  death  itt  a small 
boat  while  an  attempt  was  being  made  thus  to  land  him 
from  a steamer  at  Maysville,  have  found  an  indictment 
against  J.  Blair,  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Thanksgiving.  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  issued  a proclamation  appointing  Thursday,  tlte  21st 
as  a day  of  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  in  that  state. 

Titles.  The  N.  York  American  of  the  5th  says;  We 
have  a letter  from  Mr,  Tasistro,  protesting  against  the 
title  of  count,  which  it  seems  our  reporter  attached  to  his 
name.  This  title,  though  his,  as  he  declares  by  right  of 
birth,  “he  scorns,  and  renounced  from  the  moment 
he  became  a candidate  for  that  far  preferable  distinction 
—the  honor  of  citizenship  in  this  great  and  glorious  re- 
public.” 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore, 
consisted  of  465  hltds.  Maryland,  51  Ohio,  43  Kentucky, 
and  6:2  Missouri,  total  626  hhds. 

The  crop  of  the  state  ot  Maryland  is  considerably  short 
of  an  average  crop,  and  finer  qualities  will  be  very  scarce, 

Prices  in  East,  Amsterdam  &c  remain  stationary. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  out- 
I standing  on  the  1st  inst  was  $4,066,925  92. 
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Missouri;  Michigan;  Florida;  Iowa;  Oregon. 

Miscellaneous— Domestic  relations  of  the  South. 
Political — The  vice  presidency. 

Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay  with  the  Anti-Masons. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Wnr,  ami  Navy  Departments. 

Congressional  proceedings.  Chronicle. 


CONGRESS.  On  Tuesday  last,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the'  Hon.  Mr.  Linn,  late  senator 
from  Missouri,  was  made  to  each  house.  On  Wednes- 
day the  death  of  the  late  senator  McRoeerts,  of  Illinois, 
and  on  Thursday,  in  like  manner,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burnell,  late  a representative  from  Massachusetts, — 
immediately  after  which,  in  each  case,  the  house,  ac- 
cording to  ijsaue  in  such  cases,  adjourned  for  the  day. 

The  several  toph-s  embraced  in  the  president’s  mes- 
saee,  were  referred  to  their  appropriate  committees,  on 
Thursday. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. 

Declaration  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  against  a Stale 
Provision  for  the  Clergy. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Ireland,  held  in  the  parochial  house,  Marlborough 
street,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  January, 
1837,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  in  the  chair,  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted: 

“ Resolved . That,  alarmed  at  the  report  that  an  at- 
tempt is  litely  to  be  made  during  the  approaching 
session  of  parliament  to  make  a state  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  we  deem  it  our 
irnperative’duty  not  to  separate  without  recording  the 
expression  of  our  strongest  reprobation  of  any  such 
attempt,  and  of  our  unalterable  determination  to  re- 
sist by  every  means  in  our.power  a measure  so  fraught 
wjth  mischief  to  the  independence  and  purity  of  the 
Catfiolic  religion  in  Ireland.” 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1843.  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M’Hale  in  the 
chair,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
and  seconded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  and 
unanimously  resolved — 

“ ‘That  the  preceding  resolution  be  now  re-pub- 
lished, in  order  to  make  known  to  our  faithful  clergy 
and  people,  and  to  all  others  concerned,  that  our  firm 
determination  on  this  subject  remains  unchanged:  and 
that  we  unanimously  pledge  ourselves  to  resist,  by 
every  influence  we  possess,  every  attempt  that  may 
be  made  to  make  any  state  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  may  be  offered.” 

Attack  on  the  Military.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Belturbet,  county  Cavan,  having  become 
alarmed  at  the  display  of  simultaneous  fires  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last,  two  com- 
panies of  the  rifles,  attended  by  a magistrate,  went 
out  to  patrol;  and  came  up  with  a considerable  body 
of  men  armed  with  pikes  and  guns.  They  were 
challenged,  and  the  answer  given  was  a volley  pour- 
ed in  upon  the  soldiers.  The  latter  did  not  return 
the  fire,  but  arrested  ten  armed  men;  the  rest  fled. — 
We  have  not  heard  Whether  any  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  but,  we  may  hope,  in  absence  of 
information  of  the  contrary,  that  no  such  casualty 
lias  occurred.  Another  account  states  that  two  men 
were  taken  prisoners. 

CANADA. 

The  resignation  of  the  ministers  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a dissolution  of  the  Canadian  parliament. 
The  Governor  General  found  his  first  measure  nega- 
tived. The  dispute  appears  to  be  about  the  right  of 
patronage  or  appointments — the  executive  demands 
more  control  than  the  legislature  think  proper  to  al- 
low him. 

PANAMA  CANAL. 

It  is  stated  by  a Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Atlas,  that  Messrs.  Garella  and  Courtines,  engineers 
of  distinction,  are  about  to  leave  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  they  will,  by  order  of  the  French 
government,  make  such  surveys  as  will  enable  fliem 
to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans  by  a ship  channel. 

Vol.  XV. — Sis.  16. 


A Court  Bulletin!  The  following  announce- 
ment is  made  in  the  Madisonian:  “Mrs.  Robert  Ty- 
ler, the  presiding  lady  at  the  White  House,  will  re- 
ceive her  friends  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day evenings  during  the  winter.” 

British  minister.  The  London  Gazette  of  Nov. 
14  contains  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Packenham,  lale  her  majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexican  republic,  to  be  her 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  American  minister  at  the  court  of 
Prussia,  has  arrived  in  Paris.  Just  before  his  de- 
parture from  Berlin,  his  nomination  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  that 
capital  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 

COAST  S OTlTFETr. 

The. New  York  American  states  that  the  secrela- 
ry  of  the  treasury,  within  whose  supervision  the  coast 
survey  falls,  took  immediate  measures  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hassler,  the  late  superintendent,  to  prevent 
the  slightest  interruption  to  the  operations  of  that 
most  important  work.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  a gen- 
tleman of  em inent  science,  who  has  been  principal 
assistant  in  the  survey  from  it s organization  in  1832 
to  the  present  lime,  and  of  undoubted  qualifications, 
combined  with  great  practical  ex perience,  repaired 
immediately,  by  order  of  the  secretary,  to  the  last 
station  of  Mr.  Hassler,  arid  is  now  proceeding  with 
the  observations. 

OSEE3S  I.’E-JDSiS.K'S. 

The  Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer  says: — 
“The  Creeks  have  passed  a law  expelling  all  white 
men  from  the  limits  of  the  nation;  who  play  at  cards, 
whether  they  have  Indian  wives  or  not. 

PROPOSALS 

TO  ASSERT  THAT  TEXAS  IS  NOW  A PART 
OF  THE  UNION. 

In  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  of  South  Ca- 
rolina on  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  Walker  proposed  the 
following  resolutions:* 

Whereas,  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  known  by  the  title  and  de- 1 
signation  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  is  becoming  a 
subject  of  profound  interest  to  the  people,  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  by  its  territorial  proximity 
to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union,  but  from  a 
sympathy  naturally  resulting  from  an  identity  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  institutions;  and  whereas  function- 
aries of  high  authority  in  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty  have  fully  intimated  that  there  is 
a negotiation  on  foot  to  procure  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  limits  of  Texas;  and  whereas  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  government 
in  the  international  regnlalions  of  this  continent  is 
highly  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  and  an  indication 
of  the  most  arrogant  and  intolerable  pretension: 

Be  it-therefore  resolved,  That  it  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  moment  to  ascertain  to  whom  the 
territory  of  Texas  rightfully  belongs,  and  trace  the 
successive  steps  of  misapprehension  and  mistake 
which  have,  led  to  the  supposition  that  Texas  hus 
ever  been  for  a moment  really  out  of  this  Union 
since  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  by 
France  to  the  Uniled  Slates  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  concluded  on  the  30th  April, 
1803. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  by  the  1st  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  St.  lldefonso  concluded  between  his  Catholic 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  republic  of  France 
on  the  12tii  March,  1800,  the  province  of  Louisiana 
was  ceded  by  the  former  to  the  latter  with  the  same 
extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  possessed  by  France;  that  by  the  contem- 
poraneous constructions  given  to  this  section  in  the 
said  treaty,  it  is  incontestibly  proved  “that  the  river 
Perdido  was  the  ancient  boundary  of  Louisiana  to 
tile  East  and  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the  West,”  including 
that  part  which  had  been  settled  and  colonized  by 

*A  similar  ser  s of  resolutions  is  before  the  legislature 
of  Georgia. 


De  La  Salle  in  1726,  under  letters  patent  from  th 
then  king  of  France. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  present  territo- 
ry of  Texas  is  embraced  in  the  joint  possessory 
claims  of  Spain  and  France  defined  in  the  aforesaid 
treaty  of  St-.  lldefonso  as  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  passed  in  full  extent  and  sovereignty  to  France 
by  the  same.  , 

And  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  3d  article  of  the 
aforesaid  treaty  of  Parisconcluded  on  the  30th  April, 
1803,  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  did  convey  in 
full  and  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  said  province  “to  the  same  ex:e  it 
that  it  was  held  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it.” 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  receiving  from  the  hands  of  France  the  said 
country  extending  from  the  Rio  Perdido  to  the  Rio 
Bravo,  came  under  the  following  stipulations  to  tho 
government  of  France,  and  to  the  then  and  future  in- 
habitants of  the  said  territory,  to  wit:  That  “the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
possible  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty,  properly,  and 
religion  they  possess.” 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  did  perform  the  engagement  involved  in  the 
stipulation  as  far  as  the  territory  extending  from  the 
Perdido  to  • the  Sabine  was  concerned,  constituting 
that  portion  of  it,  now  known  as  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, but  violated  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  said 
treaty  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Louisiana  situaled  between  the  Sabine  and  Rio 
Bravo. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  said  territory  situated  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  Rio  Bravo,  now  called  Texas, 
was  and  of  right  is,  a part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
Stales  ofg\merica.  and  that  under  the  obligations  of 
the  said  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  the  bounuen  duty  of 
; the  government  of  the  United  States  to  have  given  it 
i the  protection  of  a territorial  government. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  cession  of  the 
said  territory  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain  under  the  treaty  of  “amity,  settlement  and 
limits”  signed  at  Washington  on  the  22nd  Feb.  1819, 
was  absolutely  null  and  void,  being  in  violation  of  the 
' solemn  obligations  of  a previous  treaty,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States  which  gives  to  the  federal 
government  no  power  to  cede  any  part  of  the  territo- 
ry of  the  union  or  any  portion  of  the  people  thereof 
to  any  foreign  government,  state,  or  potentate. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  people  of  Texas  have  a 
clear  and  vested  right  to  become  members  of  this 
union  when  they  have  the  requisite  numbers  for  de- 
manding their  admission  into  the  same,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  in  conformity  witli  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  “to  maintain  and  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty,  property  and 
religion  they  possess”  from  all  foreign  interference 
or  conveyance  whatever,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
open  war  or  covert  diplomacy. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  no  lapse  of  time 
can  sanctify  a manifest  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  its  government,  a principle 
in  no  degree  modified  by  a mistaken  and  temporary 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  either  by 
our  own  or  any  foreign  government,  which  was  only 
conclusive  of  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  lost  all  power 
de  facto  of  exercising  any  sovereign  authority  over 
Texas,  without  in  any  respect  impairing  the  pre-ex- 
isting or  ulterior  rights  of  the  same. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  in  declaring  that  the  citizens 
of  Texas  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  considered, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are  not  insensible 
of  the  high  obligations  which  rest  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  case  it  lakes  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Texas  as  a part  and  parcel  of  its 
own  to  make  full  indemnity  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  for  having  ceded  to  Spain  under  the  treaty 
of'“amily,  settlement  and  limits”  with  constitutional 
authority,  a part  of  the  domain  of  the  U.  States. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  South  Car- 
olina in  announcing  these  great  principles  of  consti- 
tutional law  as  connected  with  the  rights  of  tho 
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stales  and  safety  of  the  country,  is  animated  by  no 
other  than  feelings  of  the  utmost  friendship  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Texas  and  respect  for  them  as  an  in- 
dependent people,  and  is  sincerely  persuaded  that  the 
cit  izens  of  Texas  will  cheerfully  return  into  the  great 
confederacy  and  assist,  us  in  handing  down  to  the  la- 
test posterity  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the.  governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  president 
of  Texas,  to  the  governors  of  the  other  states  and  to 
the  delegation  of  South  Carolina  in  congress,  with 
instructions  lay  the  same  before  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

•’-733  17AJW. 

T’\"  -TED  s-|  A ' R-  VESSEL;*  REPORTED. 

The  U S razee  Inti*  pond  nice  reached  Boston  from 
New  York  on  Saturday  la-l 

Tin  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  reached  Norfolk  from  Man 
tanzas  on  the  9t h inst. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers  left  Mantanzas  with  the 
Boxer , on  the  25th  lilt,  hound  for  the  south  side  of 
Cuba;  they  parted  company  in  the  Florida  straits  the 
28th. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  Captain  Philip  F. 
Voorhees,  arrived  at  Port  Mahon,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  after  a cruise  of  nearly  six  months,  during 
v hich  time  she  visited  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  every  port  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  Mediterranean. 


the  best  species  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  world.  It 
is  equally  as  inflammable  as  the  best  English  coal, 
niiieh  more  lasting,  and  gives  out  a greater  degree  of 
heat,  without  so  much  ashes  and  without  unpleasant 
smoke.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  canals 
and  rail  roads  and  other  means  of  communication 
between  the  mines  and  the  coast  are  finished,  this 
coal  will  entirely  supersede  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  species  of  coal.  Ils  superiority  is 
beyond  a doubt.  For  all  purposes  of  domestic  fuel, 
and  as  an  article  for  the  supply  of  steamboats,  it 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  preferred  to  any  coal  in 
England.  This  is  really  a mine  of  wealth  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  sooner  the  coal  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  to  this  m rket,  the  better  for  all  classes. 
We  understand  that  the  company  will  be  able  tn  sell 
ii  at  g6 — about  one-third  less  I hen  ihe  price  of  Eng- 
lish coal,  it  is  really  a very  superior  and  beautiful 
coal.” 

The  superior,  we  might  say  the  unrivalled  quality, 
as  well  as  the  immense  quantity,  and  convenient  de- 
posite  for  ruining,  of  the  Allegany  coal,  has  been 
long  ascertained,  by  scientific  men,  and  officially  an 
nounced  in  the  geological  report  of  the  state’s  late 
geologist  Dr.  Dccatel.  The  Chesapeake  ar.d  Ohio 
canal  by  which  this  vast  mine  of  wealth  is  to  be  con- 
ducted to  tide  water  could  he  completed  in  eighteen 
months,  and  then  the  immense  outlay  which  now 
so  oppresses  the  state  would  begin  to  reward  us  for 
the  enterprise,  and  ill  course  of  no  long  time  would 
place  Maryland  amongst  the  weakliest  states  of  the 
Union. 


The  Grampus.  A benefit  was  given  at  theCharles- 
ton  theatre  last  week  to  aid  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  crew  of  this  ill-fated  U.  S.  schooner,  nett  pro 
ceeds  §300. 

The  U.  S.  iron  steam  frigate  lately  constructed  at  ; 
Pittsburg,  and  transported  from  thence  to  Erie,  on  1 
Lake  Erie,  was  launched  on  the  5'h  inst.  Without  ; 
her  timbers,  machinery,  or  equipments,  she  draws  ; 
three  feet  ten  inches  of  water,  which  is  eight  inches 
short  of  her  anticipated  draught.  When  ready  for 
service  it  is  expected  she  will  draw  eight  feet. 
Length  on  deck  is  J 67 5 feet,  brea  1 th  of  beam  27  j 
feet,  arid  depth  of  hold  12  leet.  The  hull  is  entirely 
of  iron,  except  the  gun  deck,  as  are  the  wheel- 
houses  and  guards.  She  will  be  schooner  rigged,  I 
and  have  three  masts,  and  can  carry  sixteen  guns, 
although  her  present  armament  will  comprise  but  '■ 
two  64  Paixham  guns  and  four  32  pound  carronades. 


STATES  OF  TOE  UJUOU, 
STEW  IFokiK. 

Ship  building  in  N.Yop.k.  Number  of  vessels, 
and  t he  amount  of  tonnage,  built  in  New  York  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30tli,  1843,  not  including  lake 
vessels  and  canal  buals 

Ships  5 aggregate  tonnage  5,046  05 
Barque  1 do.  381  61 

Brigs  2 . do.  556  20 

Sc.lirs.  19  do.  1,842  52 

Sumps  8 do.  275  71 

Steamboats  14  do.  3,935  48 

Whole  No.  49,  total  tonnage  12,037,67 

In  1842  the  number  built  was 
Ships,  brigs,  selirs.  sloops,  canal  boats,  steamers. 
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Making  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  18,835.29. 

HEW  J33RSK7”. 

Defai  cation.  Tile  Trenton  (M.  J.)  Emporium 
says,  “it  is  rumored,  that  in  looking  over  Hie  ac- 
counts of  tiie  late  treasurer,  Isaac  Southard,  it  lias 
been  found  that  he  is  a defaulter  to  the  amount  ol 
§2643;  that  he  had  been  apprised  of  this  fact  before 
lie  left  (his  city,  at  the  same  time  Ins  friends  were 
sni  ken  to  upon  the  subj-.  et;  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  11,  and  that  he  loll  the  place  w ithout  ever 
calling  upon  Hie  present  treasur  r to  make  any  ex- 
planation of  the  matter,  or  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
as  an  oportunity  was  then  ofiertd  to  him,  to  avoid  a 
public  exposure.”  ^ 

HEA'a'SrJCsAEirB. 

Coal  trade.  i ne  first  cargoes  of  coal  brought 
from  Alleghany  by  the  rail  road  and  canal,  has  all  ea- 
dy  attracted  considerable  atlenliori.  One  of  the  N 
York  papers,  (the  Herald)  says:  * A lew  days  ago 
the  Mary  land  Mining  Company  sent  their  first  cargo 
of  Cumberland  coal  irom  Maryland  to  this  city.  It 
was  we  believe,  consigned  to  Laing  & Randolph. 
We  have,  since  its  arrival,  received  hall  a ton  lor 
the  purpose  of  testing  its  qualities  as  an  article  of 
domestic  fuel.  We  have  done  so.  We  have  tried  it 
in  every  shape  fur  about  a week  ■ r ten  days,  ami  we 
pivi.mmo  ii  t"  b",  w Hi  -.  1 p --.biiiiy  m dou  1 


TiFSF.G-IHI.a. 

The  message  of  Governor  McDowell  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  furnishes  honorable  testimony  of 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  held  by  that  .officer  in 
reference  to  the  internal  improvement  policy  of  the 
state. 

The  outstanding  debt  of  the  state  amounts  to  seven 
millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  some  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars are  held  within  the  commonwealth.  By  the  tax 
law  of  the  last  session  ol  the  legislature  the  credit  of 
the  state  bunds  has  been  raised  from  78  to  100.  • It 
follows,  therelore,  (says  the  message,)  that  the  slate, 
through  her  funds  and  her  citizens,  has  been  a gainer 
by  the  operation  of  this  law  to  the  amount  of  some- 
thing more  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  nine  thousand 
dollars, a greater  sum  than  the  ordinary  annual  re- 
venue of  the  state,  and  tenfold  greater  than  the  in- 
creased tax,  the  imposition  of  which  has  had  so  de- 
cided and  beneficial  an  efiect  in  producing  it. 

The  following  passage  is  excellent: 

“But  as  to  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  the  state — 
those  which  have  been  authorized  by  her  own  laws, 
contracted  by  her  own  agents,  and  the  proceeds  of 
; which  have  gone  to  her  own  uses — as  to  those,  there 
| are  no  ditlererices  of  parties,  nor  persons,  nor  judg- 
ments amongst  us;  but  the  vvhole  commonwealth  is 
: thoroughly,  cordially,  and  mdivisibly  the  same  in  the 
sentiment  w hich  consecrates  them  as  obligations  ol 
i honor,  and  winch,  therefore,  demands  that  ihey  shall 
be  lulhlled,  and  lulfilled  10  the  uttermost.  Wherever 
the  luilli  ol  the  slate  has  been  pledged  for  the  repay- 
ment ol  moneys  winch  have  been  received  and  ap- 
plied under  the  direction  ul  her  laws,  that  faith  will 
tie  lulloned  up  and  icuee.ned,  no  mailer  at  what  in- 
convenience, and  no  matter  under  whose  counsels. 

| or  lor  what  purpose  ol  government  the  pledge  of  it 
j was  made.  And  every  element  making  up  the  moral 
nature  of  uu'r  people  will  have  been  corrupted  and 
1 lost,  or  it  w Ul  be  redeemed,  and  that  in  no  falterin"-, 

1 huxlermg,  or  equivocating  spirit,  but  only  the  more 
promptly  and  more  willingly  because  of  the  very  ab- 
sence ol  all  positive  and  human  authority  to  compel 
it.  i he  tailli  ol  the  slate  is  necessarily  and  alone  the 
law  oi  her  debt.  There  is  110  other  law  which  can 
regulate,  guaranty ,.  or  enforce  it;  and  hence  it  is  one 
w Inch  can  never  be  checked  but  by  itself,  nor  its  un- 
J 1.,. lived  capacity  for  evil  ever  be  controlled  but  bv 
preserving  it  as  supreme  in  purity  as  it  is  supreme  in 
power,  i hat  ibis  will  be  done  111  Virginia,  an  earjv 
and  practical  pruol  has  already  been  afforded — a 
j pruol  embracing  both  legislature  and  people,  and  tes- 
I my  .ug  to  all  who  may  care  to  know  that  the  suver- 
j eignly  ami  lauii  ul  the  state  are  incapable  of  any 
uniun  will)  improbity  or  dishonor.” 

i he  message  gives  a detailed  statement  of  the  af 
Tu  11  s ol  me  James  rivei  and  Ivan  aw  ha  canal  company 
|and  believes  it  to  be  (he  i .terest  of  the  stale  to  urge 
on  that  great  work  to  completion.  Additional  an. 
j will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
j 'i  he  governor  regrets  to  inform  the  legislature 
thal  no  change  lias  taken  place  m the  legal  altitude 
j °l  Aeiv  Yen  a upon  the  general  subject  to  which  tin 
; inspection  ol  her  vessels  relates.,  lienee  no  oppur 
family  has  been  afforded  him  for  the  exercise  of  tin- 
audnluiial  anUiui'ily  vested  in  the  executive  to  sus 
pirn,  tin  i.i-pcciiui.  iu .. . [halt.  American, 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

Judiciary  tenure.  In  the  legislature,  lower 
house,  Dec.  8.  the  bill  changing  the  constitution,  so 
as  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  judges’  offices  to  a cer- 
tain age.  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a vote  of  87  to 
27. 

The  legislature  have  agreed  to  close  the  ses- 
sion on  the  29th — and  even  an  earlier  day  is  spoken  of. 

GTtOBG-Taa, 

FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE. 

Receipts. 

Available  balance  in  the  treasury  30th 
Nov.  1843, 

To  the  credit  of  the  state  in  Central 
Bank  and  Georgia  Rail  Road  Bank, 
subject  to  executive  check, 

Balance  of  military  claim  on  govern- 
ment. 

Taxes  and  other  contingent  sources  of 


revenue, 

290.000  00 

§37.0,414  53 

Expen  dilures. 

Legislature, 

§85.000  00 

Civil  list, 

37.475  00 

Contingent  fund, 

20  000  00 

Printing  fund, 

18,000  00 

Military, 

6,000  00 

Inspector  of  penitentiary, 

500  00 

Interest  on  public  debt, 

96  000  00 

Arrearages  of  interest. 

18,000  00 

Arrearages  in  the  contingent,  military, 

arid  printing  funds, 

17,000  00 

Lunalic  Asylum, 

2,000  00 

Specific  appropriations  of  this  and  for- 

mer  years  (including  estimated  ap- 

proprtations  for  the  Penitentiary), 

41.000  00 

Payment  to  Reid,  Irving  & Co., 

50,000  00 

§390,475  00 

Deduct  receipts, 

§370  414  53 

Leave  a deficiency  of, 

§■20,060  47 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  at  present  stands  as 
follows.  The  debt  to  Reid,  Irving&  Co.  is  not  upon 
a loan  on  bonds,  but  an  advance  made  to  the  state  on 
bonds  left  with  them  for  sale,  and  is  past  due: 

DEBT  OF  GEORGIA- 

206  sterling  bonds  of  £500  each,  hypo- 
thecated with  Reid,  Irving  & Co.,  for 
an  advance  of,  §447,109  52 

125  sterling  bonds  of  .£500  each,  sold  to 
the  Bank  of  Augusta,  for  308.026  25 


§755,232  77 

Stale  6 per  cent  bonds  payable  at  state 
treasury  at  30  years: 

Issued  in  1840  and  ’41  §446.750 

“ in  1842  375  000 

in  1843  41,000 862.750  00 


Aggregate  amount,  §1,617,685  77 

The  report  of  the  commilfee  of  finance  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Georgia,  places  the  late  executive  of 
that  stale  in  a very  peculiar  position.  The  sum  of 
§122,948  43  w as  set  apart  and  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  I ne  public  debts,  of  which  the  executive 
applied  only  §53,421  83  to  that  purpose,  while  much 
the  larger  portion  w as  applied  to  objects  not  only 
unauthorised  by  law,  but  to  objects  for  which  differ- 
ent provision  had  been  made.  When  the  state  loan- 
ed its  credit  to  the  Western  and  Allantic  railroad,  it 
was  done  in  bonds,  the  embarrassment  of  the  times 
denying  any  other  means  of  so  doing.  The  state  was 
indebted  to  Reid,  Irving  & Co.  near  half  a million  of 
dollars,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  An  agent 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  the  bonds  of 
the  state,  and  when  he  reaefed  there,  a revulsion 
had  taken  place  in  public  securities.  Unable  then  to 
sell,  he  deposited  the  bonds  with  Reid,  Irving  & Co., 
to  be  sold  as  a favorable  occasion  might  arise. — • 
While  they,  with  no  hope  or  prospect  of  speculation, 
bill  simply  to  aid  the  state  in  her  policy,  advanced 
to  him  a large  sum  of  money — expecting  i hat  when 
the  bonds  were  sold,  which  would  be  very  shortly, 
they  would  reimburse  themselves  the  advancement, 
and  remit  to  the  state  of  Georgia  the  overplus.  They 
were  to  receive  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  only  on 
the  amount  advanced,  until  the  bonds  should  be  sold. 
These  bonds  were  not  sold  at  the  passi-ge  of  the  act 
referred  to,  nor  are  they  yet  sold.  The  funds  which 
the  state  was  receiving  from  taxes  and  other  sources 
of  revenue  in  1841,  were  in  an  irredeemable  curren- 
cy and  greatly  depreciated.  Reid,  Irving  & Co.  were 
pressing  most  zealously  the  payment  of  their  money, 
arid  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  Public  honor  de- 
manded of  Georgia  a prompt  compliance  with  the 


§9,815  10 

36,529  07 
34,070  36 
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requisition  of  her  creditors.  The  state  held  a claim 
on  the  federal  government  for  some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars — near  one  half  of  the  debt  of  that 
firm.  It  was  believed  that  during  the  year  1842,  thus 
claim  would  be  realised  in  par  value  funds.  The 
state  likewise  expected  to  receive  from  the  same 
source  her  proportion  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
under  the  law  of  congress  passed  in  1841.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  requiring  all  the  funds  coming  into  the  treasury 
to  be  set  apart  and  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;  and  instead  of  doing  this,  the  governor 
appropriates  these  funds  to  some  other  purpose.  The 
governor  applied  the  funds  intended  by  law  to  pay 
the  creditors  of  the  state,  to  the  following  purposes: 
Georgia’s  quota  of  sales  of  public  lands  $22,749  43 
On  account  of  military  claim  . . 100,219  00 


Making  . 

Of  this  sum  he  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Co.,  in  the  Union  Bank,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  state  of  Georgia 
To  the  credit  of  state  of  Georgia,  in 
Merchants’  Bank,  N.  Y , 

To  the  credit  of  Georgia  Railroad  and 
Banking  Co.  in  do.  do.  lor  the  state 
of  Georgia  . . . 

To  the  credit  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
in  Merchants’  Bank,  N.  Y.  . 

Taid  interest  on  sterling  bonds  . 
Amount  otherwise  accounted  for 


$122,968  43 


$74,037  14 
40,000  00 


2,300  00 

2,653  55 
3,155  94 
821  80 


Making  . . . $122,968  43 

The  governor  estimates  the  receipts  into  the  state 
treasury  for  1844,  at  $423,291,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $312,475,  leaving  a balance  of  $110,816,  subject  to 
legislative  disposal.  The  committee  differ  from  the 
executive  very  materially;  they  estimate  the  receipts 
at  $370,414,  and  the  expenditures  at  $390,475,  leav- 
ing a deficiency  of  $20,060. 

Legislative  Reform. — A bill  has  passed  the  Le- 
gislature of  Georgia  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
State  Senators  and  Representatives.  Under  this  act 
the  Senate  is  to  consist  of  forty-seven  members. — 
The  county  having  the  largest  representative  popula- 
tion is  to  be  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  every  two 
contiguous  counties  of  the  remainder  will  form  a dis- 
trict entitled  to  send  one  Senator  each.  In  case  of 
the  creation  of  a new  county,  it  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Senatorial  district  to  which  the  county  from  which  it 
was  taken  belongs.  The  House  is  to  be  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  members.  Thirty  seven 
counties  are  entitled  to  two  members  each.  The 
remaining  fifty-six  counties  are  to  be  entitled  to 
one  member  each.  The  M i Hedge vil le  Recorder 
says  that  this  is  the  most  important  measure  yet 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  will  no  doubt  bring 
about  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Georgia  legisla- 
tion. 


Central  Bank. — Gov.  Crawford  has  sent  a spe- 
cial message  to  the  Legislature,  recommending  a plan 
top  withdrawing  the  circulation  of  the  Central  Bank. 
It  suggests  the  passage  of  a law  requiring  the  bank  to 
issue"  certificates  of  deposit,  in  sums  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulation, 
which  shall  bear  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  be  reduced  In  eighteen 
months,  or  sooner,  at  the  will  of  the  bank. 

Anti-repudiation.  On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  King,  (from 
the  committee  on  the  slate  of  the  republic,)  to  whom 
certain  resolutions  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey  were 
referred,  on  the  subject  of  repudiation,  submitted  the 
following  resolutions: 

Unsolved,  That  we  regard  the  slightest  breach  of 
plighted  faith,  public  or  private,  as  a want  of  that 
moral  principle  upon  which  all  obligation  depends. 
That  when  any  state  of  ibis  union  shall  refuse  to  re- 
cognize her  great  seal  as  the  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  obligation,  she  will  have  forfeited  her  station  in 
the  sisterhood  of  states,  and  will  no  longer  be  worthy 
of  their  confidence  or  respect. 

Resolved , That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  copies  of  the.  foregoing  resolutions 
to  the  governor  of  each  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
request  that  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  laid  before 
the  legislatures  thereof. 


OHIO. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Columbus  on  the 
4th  instant. 

The  senate  elected  T.  W.  Bartley  (V.  B.)  speaker, 
he  receiving  19  votes,  Dr.  Chambers  (whig),  14, 
blank  1.  D.  A.  Robertson  was  chosen  clerk. 

The  house.  J.  M.  Gallagher  (whig)  was  elected 
speaker,  receiving  38  votes,  J.  C.  Clark,  (V.  B.)  29. 
Cluis.  Boreland  was  elected  clerk. 

Mr.  Hawkins  gave  notice  of  Ins  intention  to  intro- 
duce a bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  banking  law  of  last 
session. 


Banks.  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
at  present  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking  is  more 
agitated,  on  or  where  wise  legislation  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  they  are  laboring  under  is  more  required. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  political  party  which  was 
in  majority  in  the  legislature  last  year,  was  to  refuse 
the  existing  banks,  whose  charters  were  about  to  ex- 
pire, a renewal  of  their  charters,  and  oblige  them  to 
wind  up. — And  a law  was  passed  granting  new  char- 
ters to  new  institutions  upon  the  principle  of  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  stockholders.  This  pro- 
ject of  course  failed.  Badly  as  good  banks  were 
supposed  to  be  wanting  in  the  state,  there  were  no 
monied  men  to  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  risk  their  all 
in  a scheme  of  that  kind.  The  law  remained  a 
dead  letter,  and  the  state  has  to  depend  upon  neigh- 
boring states  for  the  most  of  its  circulating  medium. 

Governor  Shannon’s  message  was  delivered  on 
the  5th.  It  strenously  urges  that  a convention  be  call- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  constitution  1 
of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  judiciary,  which,  hav-  i 
ing  been  adopted  when  the  state  contained  only  sixty  [ 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  a po-  ' 
pulalion  of  two  millions. 

INDIANA- 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  assembled  on  the  4th' 
instant.  Andrew  L.  Robinson  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  William  Otto 
principal  clerk  of  the  senate.  The  latter  gentleman 
is  a whig,  and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  two 
votes  on  the  tenth  ballot. 

We  learn  from  the  message  of  Governor  Big- 
ger that  the  public  debt  of  the  state  amounls  to  about 
fifteen  million  dollars,  upon  which  no  interest  has 
been  paid  since  1841,  except  upon  that  portion  of  it 
borrowed  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Bank. 

SXEjXSvTOES. 

Judicial  decision.  The  Alton  (Illinois)  Telegraph 
of  the  22d  ult.  says:  “During  the  present  term  of 
Madison  circuit  court,  now  in  session,  his  honor 
Judge  Shields  decided  upon  an  exception  taken  to  a 
commissioner’s  report  by  the  complainant,  that  the 
two-thirds  or  valuation  law  of  our  state  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  in  chancery: 
thus  following  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Ivinzie  vs.  Bronson. 

“The  case  decided  by  our  circuit,  court  compelled 
the  commissioners  to  make  a deed  to  the  complainant 
who  had  made  a bid  for  the  mortgaged  premises,  at  a 
sum  much  less  than  that  of  which  the  property,  at 
two  thirds  its  appraised  value,  came;  and  that  the 
redemption  laws  of  the  state  were  inoperative  in  the 
foreclosures  of  a mortgage  in  chancery.” 

MISSOURI. 

Platte  County  improvements.  The  receipts  at 
the  Land  Office  in  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  Mis- 
souri, since  the  18th  of  last  May,  have  amounted  to 
$260,000.  $50,000  in  specie,  received  at  that  office 
lately,  were  deposited  in  the  bank  in  this  city  on  Sa- 
turday last.  No  part  of  this  state  has  been  settled 
with  more  rapidity  than  the  Platte  country,  and  none 
possesses  a more  energetic  and  hardy  population. 

[St.  Louis  Republican. 

REICXXIG-A.'M'. 

Navigation.  The  Detroit  Advertiser  contains 
a call  signed  by  a large  number  of  names  in  that 
city,  for  a public  meeting  to  promote  the  speedy 
construction  of  a ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of 
Sault  St.  Marie  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. — 
They  hope  to  induce  congress  to  make  this  work, 
which  requires  to.  be  only  one  and  a half  miles  in 
length,  having  a lockage  of  only  twenty-two  feet. 

Settlers.  The  St.  Augustine  News  of  the  2nd 
instant,  announces  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  fifty- 
two  settlers,  most  of  them  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Augusta,  in  Georgia,  ar.d  destined  for  Indian  River 
and  St.  Lucie,  for  which  places  they  had  departed 
from  St.  Augustine  all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

IOWA. 

Wonderful  cave.  In  the  lead  district,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Du  Buque,  is  a cave  lately  j 
discovered  which  abounds  in  inexhaustible  quanti-  | 
ties  of  rich  lead  ore.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
beautiful;  full  of  spares  and  other  formations.  In  ! 
one  section  the  caverns  extend  loan  unknown  dis- 1 
tance;  it  has  been  travelled  three  miles  without  any 
sign  of  its  termination,  or  without  the  sign  of  walls  j 
on  either  side.  Compared  to  this,  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  other  subterranean  wonders, 
dwindle  into  littleness.  The  American  continent, 
when  fully  explored,  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
most  natural  magnificent  curiosities  in  the  world.  ! 


ORE'jON. 

We  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  Gazette  that  ten 
men,  who  left  with  Lieut.  Fremont  for  Oregon  last 
spring,  reached  that  city  on  Sunday,  the  30th  ultimo. 
They  bring  a very  unfavorable  account  of  their  ex- 
pedition, having  been  compelled  for  a portion  of  the 
time  to  subsist  on  horse  flesh.  The  letters  forward- 
ed by  LiCut.  1 remont  were  lost,  and  those  sent  by 
the  Oregon  emigrants  were  left  at  Weston  for  publi- 
cation. Eight  of  the  emigrants  had  died  from  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  govern- 
ment surveying  company  will  return  about  the  1st  of 
January  by  the  way  of  the  Yellow  Stone.  On  the 
16th  of  September  they  surveyed  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  supposed  to  empty  into  the  Pacific,  and  com- 
puted its  length  to  be  280  miles,  and  its  breadtli  loo. 
They  were  not  molested  by  the  Indians,  except  at  the 
head  of  the  North  Fork,  on  which  occasion  the 
sight  of  a twelve-pound  howitzer  soon  caused  the 
savages  to  desist  from  ail  hostile  movements.  They 
were  left  by  the  men  who  returned  at  Fort  Hall,  in 
the  Oregon  Territory,  one  of  the  forts  belonging  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DOMESTIC 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A familiar  letter  from  a highly  respectable  corres- 
pondent residing  in  the  interior  of  Alabama,  gives 
such  a plain  simple  account  of  the  habits  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  union,  that  we  take  the  freedom  of  makiii"- 
the  following  extract,  although  the  writer  we  know’ 
will  be  surprised  to  see  it  in  print. 

“If  you  could  just  no w pass  through  the  country, 
you  would,  although  late  in  the  seaso"ii  see  thousands 
of  wagon  loads  of  cotton  hanging  on  the  stalks,  and 
the  planters  making  every  effort  to  gather  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  our  planting  in  this 
country,  and  if  the  planters  would  keep  out  of  debt 
they  would  be  the  most  prosperous  people  in  any 
country.  They  are  now  making  all  they  want  on 
their  plantations  and  raising  stock.  They  manufac- 
ture clothing  for  the  slaves  of  a quality  superior  to 

any  thing  which  can  be  made  at  the  northern  mills. 

One  garment  of  the  domestic  article  will  last  as  long 
as  two  of  the  factory  production.  In  addition  to  this 
they  have  plenty  of  milk  and  butter,  and  raise  plen- 
ty of  pork  for  their  plantations.  Very  few  men.  if 
any,  buy  one.  pound  of  pork  now,  or  bacon.  They 
raise  the  hogs,  and  make  the  bacon  at  home,  and  the 
slaves  are  well  fed.  On  this  you  may  rely,  for  I 
feel  assured,  that  this  comity,  having  more  than  two 
slaves  to  one  white,  if  she  feeds  well,  the  less  popu- 
lous counties  would  be  more  likely  to  do  so.  A horn 
blown  at  my  residence,  would  call  up  three  thousand 
slaves.  I know  all  their  masters,  and  something  of 
their  management,  and  I can  tell  you  with  confidence 
that  those  slaves  are  well  fed,  and  well  clothed.  At 
some  of  the  plantations  with  which  I am  more  inti- 
mate, the  cook  appears  at  the  smoke  house  in  the 
morning  of  eacli  day,  and  obtains  the  proper  allow- 
ance of  bacon  and  meal,  and  by  an  order  of  the  mas- 
ter a vegetable  of  some  kind  is  cooked  daily,  and 
when  dining  hour  comes,  the  provisions  are  taken 
to  a coo!  shade,  with  plenty  of  good  cool  water,  and 
there  they  make  a meal  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
any  working  man.  At  night  they  sup  in  their  bouses, 
and  they  have  tin  buckets  in  which  they  carry  their 
breakfasts  to  the  plantation.  In  this  way  they  aro 
fed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  they  are  the  happi- 
est people  I have  ever  seen.  1 do  not  believe  that 
there  is  another  class  of  men  on  this  earth,  so  com- 
pletely happy  as  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states.  I 
speak  of  Alabama  in  particular.  They  are  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  made  to  do  a proper  amount  of  work 
and  no  more,  and  at  night  when  they  return  to  their 
homes,  and  visiting  each  other  at  their  houses  at  a 
proper  hour  al  ter  supper  they  lie  down  and  sink  into 
a sweet  sleep  that  no  other  part  of  this  world  can 
ever  enjoy.  If  you  could  hear  the  songs,  and  wit- 
ness the  dances  which  enliven  their  evenings*  you 
would  never  believe  one  word  of  the  vile  abuse  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  us  for  badly  treating  our 
slaves.” 


POLITICAL. 


TOE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser , by  the  way, 
a very  ably  edited  and  widely  circulated  journal,  has 
hoisted  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  associated  with 
the  name  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency,  that  of 
Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  well  known  as 
an  efficient  champion  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
lor  the  office  of  vice  presidency;  both  “subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  national  convention.”  The  whi<* 
convention  of  the  10th  congressional  district  o!  that 
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stale,  warmly  urges  the  nomination  of  Mr.  F.  The 
Albany  Daily  Advertiser  says,  “Our  readers  will 
like  the  tone  of  the  resolutions  in  our  paper  to-day, 
adopted  at  the  convention  of  the  10th  congres- 
sional district.  The  heartiness  with  which  they  in- 
struct their  delegates  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  and 
him  only,  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  adhesion  to 
whig  measures  are  in  the  right  spirit.  This  conven- 
tion, moreover,  gives  a cordial  expression  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Fillmore  for  the  vice  presiden- 
cy. We  are  gratified  to  see  this  indication  in  a River 
county;  for  we  know  of  no  name  that  would  bring 
out  a more  overwhelming  vote  in  Western  New 
York,  than  that  of  Millard  Fillmore.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  THE  ANTI-MASONS  WITH  MR.  CLAY. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Lancaster,  (Pa.)  Nov.  14,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  A large  majority  of  the  anti-masonic 
party  of  Pennsylvania  admire  your  political  charac- 
ter, and  appreciate  your  public  services.  They  think 
with  you  on  those  great  leading  measures  of  national 
policy  which  you  have  long,  ably,  and  successfully 
advocated. 

I have  been  requested  by  several  respectable  gen- 
tlemen (members  of  the  anti-masonic  party)  respect- 
fully to  ask  you  in  what  relation  you  stand  to  the  in- 
stitution of  freemasonry.  1 am, sir,  with  greatrespect, 
your  obedient  servant,  E.  C.  REIGAR.T. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay. 


MR.  CLAY’S  ANSWER. 

Ashland,  November  25,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  duly  received  your  letter  re- 
questing me,  at  the  instance  of  several  respectable 
gentlemen  of  the  anti-masonic  party  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  state  what  are  my  existing  relations  to  freema- 
sonry. 

I entertain  great  repugnance  to  appearing  before 
the  public  at  all,  on  any  subject,  and  especially  upon 
one  which,  according  to  my  humble  apprehension,  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  general  government;  but  the  respectful  terms  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  address  me,  and  the 
conscientious  motives  by  which  I presume  you  to  be 
actuated,  entitle  you  to  a frank  and  full  answer  to 
the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter;  and  I now  have  ■ 
the  pleasure  of  accordingly  transmitting  such  an 
answer. 

] became  a mason  in  early  life,  from  youthful  cu- 
riosity and  a social  disposition.  But  I never  had  any 
taste  for  or  was  much  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order.  All  the  professed  objects  of  the  institution 
as  developed  to  me  (and  I knew  no  other)  were 
charitable  and  benevolent.  I never  did  contract,  and 
never  would  have  contracted,  any  obligations  what- 
ever incompatible  with  my  duty  to  my  country  or  to 
society.  I have  always  regarded  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land  as  supreme,  and  my  obligations  and 
duties  to  my  country  as  paramount  to  all  other  earth- 
ly obligations  and  duties. 

Official  evidence  of  my  retirement  from  the  lodge 
upwards  of  nineteen  years  ago  has  been  published; 
and  I have  not  since  been  a member  of  any  lodge, 
nor  held  any  office,  place,  or  appointment  of  any 
kind  in  the  institution.  Nor  do  I believe  that  I could, 
upon  my  own  knowledge  or  recollection  of  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  obtain  admission  at  this  time  in  any 
lodge  of  any  degree  whatever.  I never  in  my  life 
voted  for  or  supported  any  man,  for  any  civil  or  mi- 
litary or  other  appointment  under  government,  be- 
cause he  was  a mason;  nor  against  any  man  because 
he  was  not  a mason.  In  1825  I voted  for  Mr.  Adams 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  although,  as  1 
have  understood,  he  was  not  a mason,  and  against 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  notwithstanding  he  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  that  order;  but  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  I was  not  at  all  influenced  by  that  fact. 
Among  my  most  determined  political  opponents  in 
Kentucky  are  masons,  who  now  or  lately  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  eminent  stations  in  the 
lodge. 

Such  is  a faithful  account  of  my'-relations  to  ma- 
sonry,  an  institution  which  has  comprised  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  country,  dead  and  liv- 
ing. I presume  that  the  experience  of  many  men 
has  been,  like  my  own,  that  as  we  advance  in  life 
we  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  attending  such  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  sentiments  of  love  of  country,  of  obedience 
to  its  laws,  of  acknowledgment  of  their  paramount 
obligation,  and  of  devotion  to  our  free  institutions, 
by  which  all  ought  to  be,  and  I understand  anti- 
masons are  animated,  I most  heartlv  and  cordially 
concur.  With  great  respect,  I am  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  CLAY. 

E.  C.  Reigart,  Esq. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

Treasury  department,  December  6,  1843. 
Sir:  By  the  act  of  congress  approved  May  10,1800, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
“to  digest,  prepare,  and  lay  before  congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  finance,  containing  estimates  of  the  public  re- 
venue and  public  expenditures,  and  plans  for  improv- 
ing or  increasing  the  revenues  from  time  to  time.” — 
By  the  act  of  26th  August,  1842,  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
treasury  is  directed  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  beginning  with  that  day  in  the  year 
1843;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  report  and  estimates 
required  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  congress  at 
the  commencement  of  each  session  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  be  a report  and  estimates  for 
each  fiscal  year,  commencing  as  aforesaid,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  the  succeed- 
ing calender  year. 

In  obedience  to  these  laws  the  following  report  is 
submitted. 

The  act  of  1842  contemplates  that  estimates  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing 1st  July,  1844,  should  be  furnished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  congress.  They 
have  accordingly  been  prepared,  and  are  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing 1st  of  July,  1843,  were  made  in  December, 
1842.  so  much  in  advance  of  the  time  to  which  they 
related  that  they  were  necessarily  conjectural  to  a 
great  extent.  They  can  now’  be  rendered  more  ex- 
act by  a knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  treasury 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  by  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  necessitiesof  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service.  Accordingly,  the 
different  departments  have  been  requested  to  revise 
their  respective  estimates.  Upon  the  information 
thus  obtained  a corrected  account  of  the  actual  and 
estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  current 
and  fiscal  year,  commencing  the  1st  of  July  last,  has 
also  been  prepared  and  is  now  submitted. 

In  order  lo  fill  the  chasm  in  the  accounts  between 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1842,  and  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1843,  caused  by  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year, 
and  to  ascertain  the  true  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
'exhibit  a statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  that  time,  which  is  accordingly  presented  . 
herein.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded and  the  receipts  fell  short  of  the  estimates  for 
that  period.  An  account  of  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  calendar  year  1842  is  also  annex- 
ed lo  this  report,  a part  of  them  only  having  been 
hitherto  submitted  to  congress,  in  which  the  expen- 
ditures will  be  found  classed  under  general  yet  dis- 
tictive  heads  of  appropriation,  so  as  to  exhibit  brief- 
ly and  intelligibly  the  subjects  to  which  they  have 
been  applied.  Jtis  an  abstractofthe  warrants  issued  to 
the  treasurer  pursuant  to  the  appropriations  by  con- 
gress, and  paid  by  him.  It  does  not  embrace  the  trust 
funds  or  indemnities,  although  it  does  include  what 
are  usually  called  outstanding  warrants,  which,  in 
fact,  are  not  outstanding,  but  are  merely  unsettled, 
having  been  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  the  parlies  who 
presented  them  by  check  and  drafts  on  the  public 
depositories  and  receivers,  but  which  had  not  been 
returned  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
although  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  in  fact  been  paid. 

The  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  half  year  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
1st  of  July,  1843,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  are  also  founded  upon  the  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  register  of  the  treasury,  arid  make  no 
distinction  between  warrants  settled  and  unsettled. 
These  statements,  therefore,  show  accurately  the 
payments  that  have  been  made  according  to  the  ap- 
propriations by  congress,  although  all  the  evidences 
of  those  disbursements  required  by  the  auditing  offi- 
cers may  not  have  reached  their  offices. 

This  mode  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  treasury 
has  not  always  been  observed.  The  money  appa- 
rently in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  has  sometimes 
been  so  stated  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  was 
an  available  balance.  The  average  of  outstanding 
warrants,  as  they  are  called,  for  a series  of  years,  has 
been  deducted  from  the  apparent  balance,  instead  of 
deducting  the  exactamount  that  remained  unsettled. 
But  w hen  a warrant  has  been  issued  to  the  treasurer 
and  paid  by  him,  the  amount  is  effectually  disposed 
of,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  congress,  whether  the 
treasurer’s  account  of  such  payment  is  settled  or  not. 
The  mode  now  pursued,  therefore  is  deemed  the  pro- 
per one  to  exhibit  the  amount  in  the  treasury  subject 
to  appropriations.  This  explanation  is  made,  to  ac- 
count for  discrepancies  that  may  appear  betw  een  the 
statements  and  tables  herewith  presented  and  those 
in  former  reports. 


These  accounts  and  estimates  present  a connecter? 
series  from  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  to  the  1st  of 
July,  1845,  and  exhibit  the  operations  of  the  treasury 
for  the  last  two  years,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
present  quarter,)  its  present  condition,  and  its  future 
prospects.  The  results  deducted  from  them  and  the 
views  they  suggest  will  now  be  presented  in  the  order 
of  time,  in  respect  to  the  different  periods  to  which 
they  relate. 

Receipts,  expenditures,  Sfc.  of  1842.  / 

According  to  the  settlement  of  the  treasurer’s  ac- 
counts, on  the  first  day  of  January,  1842,  there  was 
in  the  treasury  $28,685,111  08 

From  which  is  to  deducted  as  not 
available; 

Amount  deposited 
with  the  slates  $28,101,644  91 

Balances  of  trust 
funds  1st  January 
1842.  374,521  18 


The  outstand  ing  war- 
rants at  the  close 
of  the  year  1841, 
were 


28,476,166  09 


813,268  46 


Total  liabilities  29,289,434  55 


Deficiency  of  means  to  meet  war- 
rants 604,323  47 


$29,289,434  55 

Instead  of  any  available  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  of  January  1842,  there  was,  therefore,  a de- 
ficiency to  meet  the  outstanding  warrants  of  $604,- 
323  47. 

From  the  accompanying  statement  (A)  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
1842,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  and  of  the  avails  ol 

treasury  notes  and  loans,  were  $19,643,966  40 

The  expenditures  of  the  same  year, 
exclusive  of  the  sums  paid  on  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  and 
interest  on  them,  and  on  recent 
loans,  and  on  account  of  .the  old 
public  debt,  was  23,921,037  60 

The  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
venue was  4,277,071  20 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of  the 
old  public  debt,  treasury  notes, 
and  interest  on  them  and  on  loans, 
was  8,477,868  94 

To  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue, and  to  provide  means  for  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes,  others 
were  issued  and  loans  obtained  to 
the  amount  of  14,808,735  64 

And  a balance  was  thus  left  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1843,  exclusive  of  deposites  with 
the  slates,  indemnities  and  trust 
funds,  and  deducting  outstand- 
ing warrants,  subject  to  appropria-  . 

tion,  of  1,449,472  02 

Receipts,  Expenditures,  S,-c.  of  the  first  six  months  o/1343. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  January,  1843,  exclusive  of  de- 
posits with  states,  trust  funds  and 
outstanding  warrants,  was  $1,449,472  03 

By  the  accompanying  statement  (B) 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of 
July,  1843,  exclusive  of  the  avails 
of  treasury  notes  and  loans,  were  8,065,325  46 
And  the  expenditures, -exclusive  of 
the  sums  paid  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  10,698,390  83 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenue  2,633,065  37 
The  amount  paid  for  redemption  of 
treasury  notes  and  lor  principal  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  was  861,607  47 

To  supply  the  deficiency  and  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  redemption  of 
treasury  notes,  others  were  issued 
and  loans  obtained  totheamount  of  5,545,708  36 
And  a loan  was  made  under  the  act 
of  March  3, 1843,  of  seven  millions 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  re- 
ceived during  the  quarter  6,934,000  00 

Which  left  a balance  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1843,  of  10,434,507  55 

This  large  apparent  balance  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  while  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
seven  millious  loan  were  paid  in  during  the  half  year, 
the  amount  of  notes  redeemed  by  those  proceeds 
does  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  that  period,  but  is 
contained  in  those  of  the  next  quarter.  The  real  ba- 
lance, excluding  the  loan  and  the  notes  subsequently 
redeemed,  was  about  $3.3711,000. 
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Revised  Estimate  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1843. 

The  accounts  of  the  1st  quarter  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year,  that  is,  from  July  1st  to  September  30th, 
1843,  exhibit»the  following  results: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  customs  $6,132,279  09 

Sales  of  public  lands  388,870  22 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  26,871  43 


Total  revenue  received  6,548,013  74 

Residue  of  subscription  to  loan  of  seven 

millions  66,000  00 


Total  6,614,013  74 

Balance  in  the  treasury  1st  July,  1843  10,434,507  55 

Total  means  17,048,521  29 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  inter-  v 

course  $1,016,257  17 

Army  proper  858,785  15 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mili- 
tia, & c.  610,400  90 

Indian  department  880,171  88 

Pensions  806,800  04 

Naval  establishment  2,049,387  36 

Interest,  &c.  on  public  debt  95,555  48 

Total,  exclusive  of  redemption  of  trea- 
sury notes  and  interest  6,317,357  9S 

Paid  on  redemption  of  treasury  notes 
and  interest  6,902,031  54 

Total  payments  for  the  quarter  13,219,389  52 


heaving  a balance  on  the  1st  October, 

1843,  of  $3,829,131  77 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Balance  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 

30th  September,  1843,  $3  829,131  77 

Estimated  receipts,  2d  quarter — 

from  customs  3,100,000 

from  lands  537,000 

Estimated  receipts, 3d  quarter — 

from  customs  4,600.000 

from  lands  500,000 

Estimated  receipts,  4th  quarter — 

from  customs  3,600,000 

from  lands  520,000 

Miscellaneous  50,000 

12,907,000  00 


Total  means  $16,736,131  77 

Of  the  specific  appropriatians  already  made  by  law 
applicable  to  the  service  of  the  last  and  the  current 
fiscal  year,  there  remains  unexpended 

19,509,635  89 

Of  this  balanoe  there  will 
not  be  required  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  year, 
but  will  be  required  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  for  the 
civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscellane- 
ous 352,387  41 

Military  establishment  2.255,638  65 


2,608,026  06 


And  which  will  not  be  re- 
quired and  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  surplus  fund  504,940  73 

3,112,966  79 

Leaving  of  the  specific  appropriations, 
which,  according  to  the  data  furnish- 
ed by  the  respective  departments, 
will  be  required  during  the  year  16,396  669  00 
To  which  is  to  be  added  amount  of  per- 
manent and  indefinite  appropriations, 
which  will  be  required  2,577,713  88 

Additional  appropriations  necessary  280,012  96 


$19,263,395  94 

This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  mis- 


cellaneous 

4,759,037  09 

Army  proper 

2,775,528  06 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming 

mili- 

tia,  &c. 

2,674,906  91 

Indian  department 

1,642,482  71 

Pensions 

954,578  46 

Naval  establishment 

5,053,070  76 

Interest  on  public  debt 

1,403,791  94 

$19,263,395  94 

The  means  in  the  treasury,  as 

above 

stated,  are 

16,736  131  77 

Deficiency 

$2,527,264  17 

It  will  be  seen  that  a sum  exceeding  two  millions 
and  a half  is  deducted  from  the  appropriations  al- 
ready made,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not  be  requir- 
ed to  be  paid  out  during  the  fiscal  year.  Being  ac- 
tually appropriated  by  congress,  and  liable  to  be  used 
even  during  the  year,  and  certainly  within  a short 
time  after  its  expiration,  the  undersigned  has  hesitat- 
ed to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  expenditures,  and, 
although  this  has  been  done  in  conformity  with  usage, 
this  explanation  is  necessary  to  prevent  mistake. 
Notwithstanding  this  deduction,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  will  be  a deficiency  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  this  defi- 
ciency must  be  added  the  amount  of  such  special  ap- 
propriations as  congress  may  make  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  for 
which  estimates  are  submitted  in  another  report.  It 
is  a duty  also  to  remark,  that  the  credit  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  facility  of  its  operations,  and  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  unforeseen  contingencies,  have 
usually  induced  congress  to  make  provision  for  a 
small  surplus.  There  is  nothing  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  present  year  to  induce  a departure  from 
such  a provident  course,  and  for  that  purpose  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  dollars  ought  to  be  added  to  the  de- 
ficiency abovo^stated.  The  whole  amount  to  he  pro- 
vided for  the  service  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  beyond 
the  means  now  existing  or  estimated,  would  therefore 
be  about  $4,000,000. 

Estimate  of  Revenues  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1844,  and  terminating  Jv,ne  30, 
1845. 

Revenue — From  customs  $20,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands  2,250,000  00 
From  miscellaneous  sources  50,000  00 


$22,300,000  00 


Expenditures — According  to  the'data  furnished  by  the 
different  departments  there  will  be  required  the 
balance  of  former  appropriations  $2,608,026  06 
Permanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tions 2,318,189  02 

Specific  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  year  21,950,844  11 

$26,877,059  19 


This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Civil  fist,  foreign  intercourse,  and  mis- 
cellaneous objects  $4,659,904  98 

Army  proper  3,926,096  07 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mili- 


tia, &c. 

Indian  department 
Pensions 

Naval  establishment 
Interest,  &c.,  on  public  debt 


4,478,112  19 
2,330,355  14 
1,555,844  57 
8,894  007  22 
1,032,739  02 


$26,877,059  19 


Probable  deficiency,  independent  of 

other  specific  appropriations  that  may 

be  made  by  congress  $4,577,059  19 

The  estimate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  is  founded  upon  the  expectation  that  all  the 
Miami  lands  in  Indiana,  or  those  in  the  Choctaw 
cession  of  1830,  in  Mississippi,  will  be  brought  into 
market. 

If  both  tracts  should  be  offered  for  sale,  the  amount 
from  that  source  may  be  increased  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  If  neither  should  be  offered,  the 
estimated  amount  \vill  be  reduced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  preceding  estimates  are  made  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Igws  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  for 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  course  will  be  af- 
fected by  any  changes  in  those  laws,  The  fluctua- 
tions of  commerce  forbid  an  implicit  reliance  upon 
any  prospective  calculations  for  a long  term.  Those 
now  presented  have  been  made  from  the  best  infor- 
mation that  could  be  obtained,  and  from  a compari- 
son with  the  receipts  of  previous  years.  The  large 
amount  of  eighteen  millions  received  in  1842  from 
customs  is  not  to  be  wholly  credited  to  the  business 
of  that  year.  It  includes  $4,808,666  11,  the  amount 
of  duties  which  had  accrued  in  1841,  and  was  secured 
by  bonds  that  were  paid  m 1842,  and  also  $567,000 
of  treasury  notes  redeemed  by  the  collectors  in  the 
former  year,  but  which  were  credited  in  1842,  thus 
leaving  the  actual  receipts  from  the  duties  of  the 
year  at  less  than  thirteen  millions.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a decided  improvement  in  the 
duties  on  imports  during  the  year  1843,  for,  during 


the  three  first  quarters  of  that  year,  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded thirteen  millions,  and,  from  returns  already 
received,  it  is  quite  certain  those  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter will  amount  to  more  than  three  millions,  making 
a total  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  for  the  calendar 
year. 

Various  general  considerations,  and  particularly 
that  the  .stocks  of  imported  goods  were,  during  the 
last  two  years,  nearly  exhausted,  induce  the  belief 
that  the  revenue  from  this  source  will  continue  to 
augment  under  the  present  laws  for  the  next  two 
years,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  this  increase  will 
exceed  three  or  four  millions. 

It  is  believed  that  habits  of  economy  are  prevailing 
among  our  fellow  citizens,  stimulated  and  strengthen- 
ed by  the  sad  consequences  of  overtrading  and  a spi- 
rit of  speculation.  The  disposition  to  husband  their 
means  prevents  the  purchase  of  many  superfluous  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  manufacture  which  were  formerly 
in  extensive  use.  Many  fabrics  which  were  hereto- 
fore imported,  and  nearly  all  those  which  are  neces- 
sary to  our  comfort,  excepting  those  composed  of  silk, 
are  manufactured  within  our  own  borders  as  well, 
and  are  furnished  as  cheap,  as  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  This  cause  lias  for  several  years 
gradually  reduced  the  consumption  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  will  continue  to  operate;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  a more  healthful  economy,  will  material- 
ly affect  the  revenue.  The  estimates  of  receipts 
from  customs  for  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  have 
been  framed  in  reference  to  these  considerations. 

A table  has  been  prepared  under  my  direction, 
which  accompanies  this  report,  (G.)  exhibiting  the 
value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  and  re-export- 
ed from  1821  to  1842,  and  showing  the  value  of  ar- 
ticles consumed  or  left  on  hand  during  each  year. 
By  a comparison  of  this  table  with  another,  (I.)  also 
hereto  annexed,  showing  the  value  of  merchandise 
imported  and  the  duties  accruing  thereon  for  each 
year  during  the  same  period,  it  will  be  perceived,  as 
a general  result,  that  the  duties  were  the  greatest 
during  the  years  when  the  largest  amounts  of  import- 
ed goods  w'ere  either  consumed  or  left  on  hand.  A 
comparison  of  these  for  the  several  years  will  afford 
a very  good  idea  of  the  average  consumption  of  fo- 
reign goods  and  the  balances  that  must' have  been 
left  on  hand,  and  will  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
largest  amounts  of  duties  were  founded  upon  the  ex- 
cess of  importation  overconsumption;  in  other  words, 
that  the  regular  and  steady  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  furnish  the  means  from  which  those  ex- 
cessive revenues  were  derived.  The  inference  to  he 
drawn  from  these  results  is,  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect such  amounts  of  duties  as  characterized  the 
years  1831, "1832,  1835,  1836,  and  1839,  without  the 
existence  of  Ihe  same  cause — importations  beyond 
our  wants.  And  indeed  a more  general  inference 
may  be  drawn,  that,  without  the  intervention  of  some 
extraordinary  causes,  which  there  is  now  no  reason 
to  anticipate,  we  cannot  rely  upon  more  than  a very 
moderate  increase  of  duties  from  customs,  bearing  a 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  for  years  to 
come. 

With  a view  to  furnish  the  information  collected 
in  this  department,  respecting  the  course  and  fluctua- 
tions of  our  foreign  commerce,  m a convenient  form 
for  examination  and  reference,  several  very  valuable 
tables  have  been  prepared,  which  are  annexed  to  this 
report.  Among  them,  besides  those  already  mention- 
ed, is  a statement  of  our  exports  of  domestic  produce 
and  of  foreign  goods,  distinguishing  those  subject  to 
duty  from  those  that  were  free;  also,  tables  of  the 
most  important  articles  imported  from  those  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  the  most  intercourse,  de- 
signating them  respectively;  and,  also,  of  our  exports 
to  the  same  countries.  There  is  also  a table  show- 
ing the  gross  revenue  of  each  year,  the  expenses 
chargeable  upon  it,  and  the  nett  proceeds.  All  these 
embrace  the  period  from  182],  when  the  statistical 
reports  were  first  made,  to  the  year  1842. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  have 
been  estimated  from  the  best  elements  within  reach 
The  demand  fo'r  these  lands  is  steady,  while  it  is 
moderate,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  the 
wild  and  excessive  rage  for  purchases  which  at  one 
time  prevailed.  If  the  tide  ofemigration  should  take 
its  course  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  it  might 
materially  affect  the  government  sales  of  lands.  The 
tracts  set  apart  to  the  new  states  and  located  by  them, 
being  or  likely  to  be  in  the  market,  will  also  have 
an  influence  upon  the  question.  These  and  other 
considerations  not  of  equal  magnitude,  but  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  result,  have  induced  the.  undersign- 
ed to  doubt  whether  the  receipts  from  the  sales”of 
lands  will  be  equal  to  the  estimates  submitted,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  general  land  office,  and 
are  founded  upon  large  purchases  being  mad’e  of 
tracts  that  will  be  brought  into  the  market. 

The  expenditures  for  the  next  eighteen  months 
will  he  diminished  to  a considerable  extent,  m con- 
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sequence  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  puhlic  lands  having  ceased,  of  no  appropria- 
tions being  necessary  for  now  purchases  of  Indian 
lands,  of  various  public  buildings,  heretofore  autho- 
rized, being  completed,  and,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  claims 
of  militia  and  volunteers  being  nearly  satisfied. 

Yet  from  present  appearances  it  seems  certain  that 
the  deficiencies  above  stated  will. exist  during  the 
present  and  the  next  fiscal  year.  They  are  but  con- 
tinuances of  similar  deficiencies  which  commenced 
immediately  after  thedeposites  were  made  with  the 
states,  and  have  continued  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Ttie  accompanying  table  (C)  exhibits  the  receipts 
from  the  various  sources  accruing  between  the  1st  of 
January,  1837,  and  the  30th  September,  1843,  the 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  payments  for  principal  or 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  those  made  on  that  ac- 
count, and  the  actual  balances  in  the  treasury. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deficiency  has  been  dimi- 
nishing during  the  last  three  years,  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  per  year 
during  that  time  than  during  the  preceding  four 
years.  The  average  rate  of  revenue  per  annum  ac- 
cruing between  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  and  the  31st 
December,  1840,  was  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
while  that  between  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and  the 
30th  September.  1843,  w'as  eighteen  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

The  accruing  revenue  stated  in  the  table  embraces 
all  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  periods 
referred  to,  excepting  those  from  debts  and  other 
funds  existing  prior  to  1837,  in  reference  to  the  first 
mentioned  period,  and  with  a like  exception  of  re- 
ceipts from  similar  funds  which  existed  before  1841, 
in  reference  to  the  second  period,  and  excepting  in 
both  cases  the  means  derived  from  loans  and  treasury 
notes.  This  view  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting the  actual  revenue,  independent  of  accidental 
and  extrinsic  additions.  Thus,  during  the  first  four 
years  the  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  revenue  was  sup- 
plied by  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1837,  of  $16,087,278  88;  by  receipts  from 
debts  and  other  funds  existing  before  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1837,  to  the  amount  of  $8,576,697  63,  and  by 
treasury  notes.  During  the  last  two  years  and  nine 
months  the  deficiency  was  partly  supplied  by  the  ba- 
lance in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  ol  January,  1841, 
$1,196,627  65;  by  receipts  from  funds  existing  before 
the  last  mentioned  day  to  the  amount  of  $720,723  99; 
and  the  residue  by  loans  and  treasury  notes. 

Jt  will  be  perceived  also  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  four  years,  for  all  purposes  other  than  the  public 
debt,  averaged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  millions 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
year;  while  those  of  the  same  character  for  the  last 
two  years  and  nine  months  averaged  at  the  rate  o! 
twenty-four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  last  mentioned  period  was  much 
greater  than  the  diminution  of  revenue. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  old  public  debt,  and  the  interest  on  loans 
and  treasury  notes  during  the  last  mentioned  period, 
exceeded  two  millions,  while  those  between  1837 
and  1840  were  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

From  the  preceding  estimates  and  state- 
ments it  appears  that  there  will  be 
required  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent .fiscal  year  beyond  the  means  in 
the  treasury  $4,000,000  00 

And  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  1st  .July,  1844,  beyond 
the  probable  revenue,  at  least  4,500,000  00 


$8,500,000  00 

The  Joan  of  J 841  becoming  due  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1845,  amounts  to  5,672,976  S8 

The  balance  of  the  treasury  notes  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  3d  March, 

1843,  and  were  not  redeemed  by  the 

last  loan,  amounts  to  4,656,387  45 

With  respect  to  the  last  item,  the  balance  of  un- 
redeemed treasury  notes,  it  is  supposed  that  adequate 
provision  for  the  present  is  made  by  existing  Taws, 
which  authorize  the  funding  such  notes  in  a ten 
years’  stock,  or, the  reissue  of  them  before  the  1st  of 
July,  1844.  Some  observations  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report  explanatory  of  the 
views  and  course  of  this  department  in  regard  to 
these  treasury  notes.  In  this  place  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per only  to  express  the  opinion  that  no  legislation 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  this  amount  of  more 
than  four  millions  and  a half,  other  than  the  continu- 
ance by  congress  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1843. 

The  loan  made  under  the  act  of  21st  July,  1841, 
is  in  terms  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  yet  it  is  not 


doubled  that  the  understanding  of  the  lenders  at  the 
time  was,  as  it  always  is  in  respect  to  loans  on  simi- 
lar terms,  that  it  would  be  redeemed  at  the  specified 
time.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  prac- 
tice of  rendering  loans  indefinite  or  uncertain  as  to 
the  times  of  payment,  ought  not  to  be  indulged 
when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  A postponement 
supposed  to  be  temporary  from  year  to  year  embar- 
rasses the  operations  of  the  treasury  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  demands  w'hich  may  be  made  upon  it. 

In  the  present  abundance  of  money,  it  is  believed 
that  a new  loan  might  be  obtained,  on  a ten  or  fif- 
teen years’  stock,  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  go- 
vernment that  those  on  which  that  about  to  become 
due  was  procured.  This  course  is  recommended 
also  by  the  consideration  that  the  probable  deficien- 
cy in  the  revenues  of  the  next  fiscal  year  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenditures  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
forth  all  our  resources  without  encountering  this  ad- 
ditional amount. 

The  remaining  eight  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  estimated  expenditures  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year,  must  be 
avoided  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a reduction  of  the 
public  expenditures,  or  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  them  by  an  increase  in  the  revenue.  Both 
these  topics,  therefore,  demand  consideration. 

First,  a reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  subjects  for  retrenchment  fall  peculiarly  with- 
in the  province  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment, particularly  those  of  a general  character. 
There  are  some,  however,  which  are  necessarily 
better  known  to  the  departments  having  charge  of 
them.  It  is  believed  that  the  expenses  of  collecting 
the  revenue  from  customs  may  be  materially  dimi- 
nished by  the  abolition  of  some  collection  districts, 
and  of  some  offices  in  other  districts,  which  have 
ceased  to  be  useful,  and  by  a more  exact  regulation 
of  the  compensation  of  those  officers  who  may  be 
retained.  The  subject  has  heretofore  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  congress,  and  it  is  again  respect- 
fully submitted  to  its  consideration.  Any  additional 
information  that  has  been  obtained,  and  the  views  of 
the  department  in  detail,  will  cheerfully  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  appropriate  committees. 

A large  and  unnecessary  expense  is  frequently  in- 
curred in  the  proceedings  to  obtain  judicial  con- 
demnation' of  goods  of  small  value,  which  have 
been  seized  as  having  been  illegally  imported.  In 
one  collection  district,  and  in  a single  qnarter,  out  of 
fortv-three  cases  of  seizure,  balances  of  costs  were 
paid  by  the  United  Slates  in  thirty-nine  of  them, 
averaging  fifty-four  dollars  in  each  suit.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  extreme  case,  but  the  evil  is  known  to  be 
very  general.  If  no  claimant  ventures  to  appear, 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistable  that  no  defence  ex- 
ists. It  is  submitted,  therefore,  whether  a more 
prompt  and  economical  mode  of  proceeding  may 
not  be  adopted  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all. 
Congress  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  remis- 
sion of  forfeitures  where  they  have  been  incurred 
without  fraudulent  intent,  by  a short  and  simple  pro- 
cess, which  saves  to  the  applicant  the  costs  of  a trial. 
It  would  seem  but  just  that  a similar  principle 
should  apply  in  favor  of  the  government.  In  cases 
where  the  appraised  value  of  the  goods  seized  shall 
be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  an  ample  public  no- 
tice might  be  given  requiring  claimants  to  appear 
and  give  security  for  costs  in  case  of  failure,  and  in 
default  of  a claim,  the  goods  might  be  sold  at  public 
auction  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  treasury 
for  a convenient  period  prior  to  final  distribution,  to 
be  refunded  in  the  proper  cases. 

The  act  regulating  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  retained  out  of  their  fees  by  clerks  of  District 
and  Circuit  courts,  when  the  same  person  officiates 
in  both  capacities,  has  received  a construction  by 
one  of  the  Circuit  courts  which  defeats  the  purpose 
that  congress  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  and  re- 
quires amendment,  if  it  be  intended  that  the  surplus 
of  fees  beyond  the  given  amount  shall  belong  to  the 
treasury. 

Consumable  expense  might  be  saved  by  a modi- 
fication of  the  act  of  June  12,  1840,  which  would  al- 
low the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  surveying  dis- 
tricts, whenever  the  remaining  surveys  therein 
could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  be  com- 
pleted under  the  surveyor  general  of  one  of  them; 
and  by  authorizing  the  discontinuance  of  land  offices 
whenever  their  expenses  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  amount  of  sales,  and  annexing  the  lands 
unsold  to  some  other  office. 

The  acts  making  permanent  and  indefinite  appro- 
priations might,  with  great  propriety,  be  revised 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  justice  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  economy,  does  not  require  the 
repeal  of  some  of  them,  or  at  least  a limitation  of 
the  time  for  which  they  shall  remain,  or  of  that  in 
which  applications  shall  be  made  and  the  proofs  com- 


pleted. The  expenses  charged  upon  the  judiciary 
fund  call  for  examination  and  regulation,  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  a special  report. 

Secondly.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  undersigned 
to  examine  the  remaining  question  presented,  whe- 
ther any  and  what  provisions  can  be  made  to  meet 
the  contemplated  deficiencies,  orsuch  portion  of  them 
as  may  (exist  after  the  reductions  which  congress 
may.  direct.  The  alternatives  which  suggest  them- 
selves are,  direct  taxation,  an  augmentation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  the  increase  of 
existing  duties  on  imports,  and  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  articles  now  free. 

It  is  presumed  that  direct  taxation  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  would  not  be  attempted  until  all  oilier 
resources  have  failed.  The  undersigned  has  there- 
fore nothing  to  suggest  on  this  subject. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  modification  of  the  land 
laws  can  be  made  by  which  any  permanent  increase 
of  revenue  from  the  public  domain  can  be  secured. 
Some  temporary  accession  might  be  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  land  offered  for  sale,  but  it  would 
be  with  the  hazard,  if  not  certainty,  of  destroying  a 
rich  fountain,  whose  regular  and  steady  stream  is 
kept  up  by  maintaining  a moderate  price  adapted  to 
Ihe  circumstances  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  yet  not - 
inviting  speculative  investments.  Our  ultimate  re- 
source, then,  must  be  the  duties  on  imports.  And 
when  it  is  considered  how  large  a portion  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  is  caused  by  our  light- 
houses, by  our  foreign  intercourse,  by  our  navy  and 
other  means  to  protect  and  extend  our  commerce 
with  foreign  nations;  and  with  how  much  more 
equality  and  equity  a tax  upon  the  importation  of  fo-  ji 
reign  merchandise  operates  upon  all  classes  than  any  I 
other  mode  of  raising  revenue,  with  how  much  more 
ease  it  is  collected,  and  how  it  entirely  avoids  all 
collision  with  the  slate  sovereignties  respecting  the 
subjects  of  taxation,  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  government  will  commend  itself  to  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Sufficient  information  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
respecting  the  praclical  operation  of  the  act  of  26th 
August  1842,  establishing  the  existingrates  ofduties  : 
on  foreign  importations,  to  authorize  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  probable  results  of  its  different  provi- 
sions. The  commercial  statistical  statement  requir- 
ed by  law,  embracing  the  returns  from  the  30th  of 
September,  1842,  to  the  30th  June,  1843,  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  ail  the  force  that  can  be  applied  to 
it,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  laid  before  the  two  houses 
of  congress  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month.  As 
it  will  embrace  the  first  nine  months  during  which 
the  present  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  it  will  pro-  j 
bably  contain  the  desired  information.  But  the  un-  ■ 
dersigned  feels  bound  to  say,  that,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  reports  he  has  caused  to  be  made  from  the 
principal  ports,  and  from  a general  view  of  our  coin- 
mere  after  the  best  consideration  which  he.could  give 
to  the  subject,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
of  the  existing  duties  which  can  be  increased  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  augmenting  the-  revenue. 
The  danger  from  this  source  is,  that  articles  upon 
which  high  duties  are  levied  will  either  be  clandes- 
tinely introduced  or  net  imported  at  ail.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  to  the  great  vigilance  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  season  along  the  coast  and  on-our  ex- 
tended inland  frontier,  it  is  is  mainly  owing  that  the 
fraudulent  importations  which  had  oeen  anticipated 
bv  some  have  been  prevented.  The  temptation,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  carried  so  for  that  success  in  one 
enterprise  will  remunerate  for  the  losses  in  several 
failures. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  subject  exclu- 
sively in  its  bearings  upon  the  revenue,  the  under-  i 
signed  is  not  prepared  to-specify  any  very  important 
rates  of  duty  that  will  bear  reduction  unless  the  defi-  i 
cinency  be  supplied  by  duties  upon  otiier  articles. — j 
Those  levied  on  glass,  particular  kinds  of  iron,  coal,  | 
and  sugar,  are  considered  by  many  too  high  for  reve-  | 
nue  purposes.  Should  the  statistical  information  be-  | 
fore  referred  to,  exhibit  such  a result  in  respect  to  I 
these  or  any  other  articles,  they  will  doubtless  arrest 
the  attention  of  congress. 

Assuming  what  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  that  no  essential  improvement  of  the  revenue 
is  likely  to  be  effected,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  an 
increase  of  the  duties  already  existing  or  by  a reduc- 
tion of  them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
any  articles  now  free  of  duty  cun  with  propriety  be 
subjected  to  a moderate  impost,  and  whether  there 
are  any  other  means  of  providing  for  the  anticipated 
deficiency. 

The  articles  now  free  of  duty,  which  present  them- 
selves most  prominently  as  subjects  for  impost,  are 
teas  and  coffee.  In  the  last  annual  report  from  this 
department  this  source  of  revenue  was  indicated. — 
The  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  is  as  apparant  and 
more  urgent  now  than  it  was  then.  The  opinions  of 
importers  of  these  articles,  of  merchants  and  officers 
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of  the  rustoffis  in  various  parts  of  (lie  United  States, 
as  communicated  to  this  department  in  pursuance  of 
its  request,  are  unanimously  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  such  duties  as  “more  equal  and  less  burdensome 
than  any  other  mode  by  which  the  some  amount 
could  be  collected.”  From  the  organization  of  the 
government  in  the  year  1832,  duties  were  laid  upon 
these  articles.  In  that  year  they  were  repealed  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  president, 
which  was  made,  as  he  stated,  in  consequence  of  the 
national  debt  being  extinguished,  and  the  revenue 
being  abundant  for  the  public  service.  The  reason 
for  that  policy  having  ceased,  arid  additional  revenue 
being  indispensable  to  the  most  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our 
fellow-citizens  will  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
requires  such  an  impost  as  cheerfully  as  in  any  other 
burdens  which  they  are  called  to  bear  for  thesecurity 
and  protection  of  themselves,  their  property,  their 
rights,  and  liberties. 

Notwithstanding,  the  opinions  of  some,  I cannot 
doubt  that  the  price  of  these  articles  would  be  en- 
hanced to  the  consumer  to  some  extent  by  the  impo- 
sition of  duties.  Cut  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  effect  would  not  be  temporary.  Coffee  is  raised 
in  various  countries,  and  the  amount  produced  has 
increased  of  late  yeaVs  rapidly.  Should  the  compe- 
tition between  those  countries  be  or  become  so  active 
as  to  enable  us  to  choose  the  source  of  supply,  the 
duty  may  fall  upon  the  producer.  In  respect  to  teas, 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  and  the  exchange  for 
them  of  our  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  instead  of  specie  as 
heretofore,  will  enable  us  to  obtain  larger  supplies, 
and  at  cheaper  rates.  But,  whatever  may  be  thein- 
crease  of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  whether  if  fee 
permanent  or  temporary,  it  would  be  fairly  distri- 
buted among  the  whole  community,  for  nearly  all 
are  consumers;  and  by  a proper  adjustment  of  the 
rates,  it  would  fall  chiefly  upon  those  who  used  teas 
of  the  most  expensive  kind.  Hence  a specific  duty  in 
reference  to  cost  would  be  most  advisable. 

In  order  to  exclude  a spurious  article  which  has 
sometimes  forced  its  way  among  us  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  fix  a minimum  value  at  sixteen  or  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  A duly  of  five  cents  per  pound  on 
all  teas  costing  twenty  five  cents  or  under,  of  seven 
cents  upon  those  costing  from  twenty  five  to  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  thus  advancing  the  duty  according  to 
the  cost  would  afford  the  most  certain  and  practica- 
ble mode  of  collection,  while  it  would  be  the  least 
burdensome.  With  respect  to  coffee,  it  is  represent- 
ed that  the  difference  in  value  between  th  various  de- 
scriptions in  use  among  us  is  not  such  as  to  render  an 
ad  valorem  necessary  or  expedient.  A moderate  spe- 
cific duty  of  two  cents  per  pound,  when  brought  from 
the  country  of  its  growth,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Amer- 
ica, and  three  cents  per  pound  wlfeii  imported  from 
Europe,  it  is  believed  would  be  fair  and  moderate. — 
Such  a duty  may-  be  estimated  to  produce  at  least  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  a duty 
on  teas,  graduated  as  above  suggested,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  realize  about  one  million  five  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  our  trade  with  China.  It  cannot  be  suppos 
ed  that  duties  to  the  amount  offour  millions,  distrib- 
uted among  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  persons, 
would  be  seriously  felt  by  any,  even  assuming  that 
the  consumers  would  exclusively  bear  the  burden, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  divided  between  them  and 
the  producers. 

Among  the  means  of  improving  the  revenue,  the 
duties  on  tonnage  and  light-money,  heretofore  collect- 
ed, have  received  consideration.  In  1831  these  du- 
ties were  repealed,  except  as  to  the  vessels  of  those 
countries  that  impose  duties  on  goods  and  tonnage, 
discriminating  between  their  own  vessels  and  ours. 
In  respect  to  those  nations,  counter  discriminating 
duties  on  our  part  still  remain.  They  vary  in  amount, 
but  their  annual  produce,  on  an  average  of  ttie  last 
twelve  years,  isaboutsixty  thousand  dollars,  although 
for  the  last  year  it  was  less  than  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  direct  that  this  duty,  as  collected, 
should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen,  in  aid  of  the  hospital  lurid?  Although  this 
amount  would  not  furnish  an  adequate  provision  for 
this  meritorious  class  of  citizens,  yet,  in  connexion 
with  other  provisions  hereinalu  r suggested,  it  would, 
to  a great  extent,  relieve  congress  from  the  appropria- 
tions ordinarily  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  that 
fund.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  to  avoid  the  distressing  contingency  of  an  inability 
to  meet  the  cases  of  suffering  that  occur  after  the 
fund  is  exhausted  and  previous  to  an  appropriation. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  our 
navigation  now  suffers  from  various  causes,  the  un- 
dersigned is  not  disposed  to  recommend  the  restora- 
tion of  the  general  tonnage  duly.  But  it  is  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  vessels  enjoying 
ihe  benefits  of  our  very  expensive  light-house  estab- 


ishment  ought  not  in  justice  to  contribute  to  its 
maintenance?  The  light  duty  was  repealed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  general  tonnage  duty,  and  it  is 
believed  for  the  same  reason,  the  ahundance  of  re- 
venue then  existing.  That  reason  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Our  revenue  is  not  adequate  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government.  A duty  of  six  cents 
per  ton  on  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  to 
be  paid  upon  each  entry  into  our  ports,  except  that 
no  more  than  one  duty  shall  be  required  for  any  one 
month,  and  a like  duty  annually  upon  vessels  engag- 
ed in  the  coasting  Irade  and  fisheries,  would  produce 
on  the  present  tonnage  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  less  than  onc-half  of  the  average 
annual  expense  of  the  light-houses.  The  annual  du- 
ty would  be  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  if 
other  suggestions  contained  in  this  report,  by  which 
the  interests  of  our  navigation  may  be  promoted, 
should  receive  favorable  consideration,  they  will  be 
more  than  remunerated  for  the  amount  of  duty  now 
proposed. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  revenue 
might  not  be  improved  and  the  navigation  of  the 
country  augmented  by  the  imposition  of  a transit  du- 
ty upon  imported  merchandise  on  its  passage  from 
one  of  our  ports  to  the  dominions  of  a foreign  stale 
immediately  adjoining  the  United  Stales.  By  the 
existing  law  no  drawback  whatever  is  allowed  in 
such  cases,  except  to  foreign  places  to  the  southward 
or  westward  of  Louisiana.  The  facility  afforded  by 
the  improvements  of  our  interior  communications 
and  by  the  application  of  steam  for  the  rapid  and 
safe  transmission  of  goods  from  our  own  seaports  to 
the  British  dominions,  together  with  the  early  closing 
of  the  ports  of  the  latter  by  ice,  and  the  late  periods  at 
which  they  open,  would  ordinarily  induce  a prefer- 
ence to  that  mode  of  supply,  and  at  particular  sea- 
sons would  be  so  advantageous  to  our  own  citizens 
as  to  secure  a very  large  portion  of  this  carrying 
trade,  besides  giving  additional  employment  to  our 
ships.  The  policy  which  has  in  effect  prohibited 
this  trade,  doubtless  arose  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  might  afford  opportunities  for  the  illicit  re- 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  goods  thus  ex- 
ported. It  was  adopted  at  a ti  e when  the  whole 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  merchandise,  with  a 
deduction  of  one  per  cent,  was  refunded  on  its  re- 
exportation. 

It  is  submitted  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
just  and  judicious  principle  of  retaining  a much  lar- 
ger per  centage  of  the  amount  of  drawback  grid  the 
imposi  ion  of  duties  in  the  colonial  ports,  have  not 
changed  to  a great  extent  the  ground  of  this  policy. 
It  is  not  perceived  what  motive  of  interest  can  exi-t 
to  smuggle  into  this  country  goods  which  have  paid 
this  transit  charge  and  these  duties,  rather  than  the 
merchandise,  which  under  existing  laws  may  be  re- 
exported to  Halifax,  and  carried  from  thence  into 
the.  same  dominions.  Whatever  apprehensions  may 
exist  on  this  point,  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  may 
be  removed  by  adequate  guards.  Among  these  may 
be  suggested  the  designation  of  the,  ports  from  which 
only  the  re-exportanon  might  be  permitted,  and  the 
production  of  official  evidence  that  the  same  goods 
had  been  received,  entered,  and  paid  duties  in  the 
adjacent  British  dominions  to  which  they  were  re- 
exported. It  cannot  hedoubted  that  such  a measure 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of  our  tonnage, 
and  restore  to  our  own  ships  a trade  of  which  our 
policy  has,  to  a great  extent,  deprived  them. 

In  the  last  annual  report  fro.p  this  department  the 
attention  of  congress  was  invited  to  the  warehouse 
system,  and  various  communications  from  custom- 
house officers  and  intelligent  merchants  were  submit- 
ted. It  is  certainly  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the 
time  during  which  imported  goods  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  charge  of  custom  house  officers  may 
not  be  extended  so  as  to  relieve,  the  importers  from 
the  advance  of  the  duties  which  they  are  now  oblig- 
ed to  make  before  the  amount  is  realized  by  sales  of 
the  goods.  The  frequency  of  the  communications 
between  our  shores  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
their  surprising  regularity,  have  doubtless  mitigated 
the  burthen  of  these  advances,  upon  our  own  citizens, 
as  the  goods  to  be  imported  from  that  country  aye  in 
effect  warehoused  there,  and  are  shipped  according 
to  the  supposed  demands  of  the  market.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  enquire  whether  this  mitigation  is  not  in 
fact  destructive  of  that  portion  of  the  importing  bu- 
siness of  our  own  citizens  upon  which  it  operates, 
by  transferring  i,t  to  those  upon  whom  the  burthen 
falls  lightly,  if  at  all.  Possessing  large  capitals,  and 
able  to  command  money  at  much  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest than  our  own  citizens,  British  merchants  can 
better  afford  to  keep  large  stocks  on  hand,  or  to  ad- 
vance the  duties  upon  suc-h  as  they  send  to  us.  The 
sa,me  advantages  in  their  favor  exist  also  in  respect 
to  merchandise  imported  from  the  continent  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  regular 
and  speedy  communications,  the  stocks  of  this  de- 


scription must  he  ordinarily  large,  and  the  advance 
of  duties  uiion  them  must  absorb  capital  and  cause  a 
very  serious  inroad  upon  the  profits  of  business.  It 
is  represented  that  the  importing  trade  is  now  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  agent-  of  foreign  houses.  Inde- 
pendent of  other  considerations  which  will  suggest 
thpmselves,  the  consequences  to  our  navigation,  to 
the  building  of  ships,  and  to  the  employment  of  our 
own  seamen,  of  giving  to  subjects  of  other  countries 
the  selection  of  the  means  of  conducting  commerce 
with  us,  may  he  very  serious.  And  it  will  not  escape 
intelligent  legislators  to,  inquire  bow  far  it  is  intrin- 
sically just  to  demand  of  one  class  of  our  citizens 
the  advance  to  the  government  of  a portion  of  their 
capital,  while  it  is  not  required  from  any  other  class. 
The  importers  are  in  fact  the  collectors  of  the  du- 
ties for  the  government,  arid  it  would  seem  that  ve- 
ry cogent  reasons  of  public  policy  should  exist  to 
compel  them  to  pay  over  before  they  had  collected. 

The  general  opinion  to  be  derived  from  the  cor- 
respondence communicated  to  congress  in  the  report 
before  mentioned  is,  that  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms would  be  augmented  after  the  first  year  by  the 
warehouse  system,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fa- 
cility that  would  he  given  to  importations,  and  of  a 
fair  and  increased  competition,  and  consequently  a 
probable  reduction  in  prices;  that  fluctuations  m the 
amount  of  i u ports  would  he,  prevented,  and  that  our 
eo  mercial  murine  would  be  increased  by  rendering 
this  country  the  entrepot  for  merchandise  destined 
to  other  markets.  In  these  views  J am  inclined  to 
repose  great  confidence.  The  better  opinion  would 
seetn  to  be,  however,  that  the  system,  of  warehousing 
should  be  restricted  to  prominent  articles  of  consi- 
derable bulk,  and  paying  high  specific  duties,  such 
as  wines,  liquors,  sugar,  molasses,  iron,  &c  Doubt- 
less, the  effect  would  be  to  postpone  the  collection  of 
that  portion  ol  l lie  duties  w hich  would  accrue  on  the 
warehoused  articles.  This  temporary  ettect  must  be 
met  whenever  the  svslein  shall  be  adopted,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  encountered  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  If  the  consequence  would  be,  as  anticipated, 
an  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  it  could  not  well 
happen  too  soon,  The  temporary  deficit  which,  might 
be  created,  could  be  provided  for  by  an  extension  of 
the  authority  to  borrow. 

The  loan  of  seven  millions,  which  has  been,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  was  effected  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  March  3d,  18-13  By  that  act  two  modes  of 
providing  for  the  amount  of  treasury  note9  then  out- 
standing were  authorized — ore,  by  a re-issue  of 
notes;- 1 he  other  by  a loan  on  a stock  for  n,ot  m,ore 
than  ten  years.  The  notes  outstanding  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  amounted  to  §1 J 656„3S7  45.,  of  which 
more  than  eight  millions  fell  due  before  th.e  1st  of 
July,  1843,  and  ihe  residue  in  the- ensuing  months 
The  hazard  of  a demand  for  money  being  created  by 
any  sudden  revulsion,  which  might  be  produced  by 
ron'ingencies  in  other  countries,  or  tiy  causes  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  seemed  to  require  that  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  our  annual  revenue 
should  not  be  left  in  a condition  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  treasury,  and  thus  absorb  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  government.  Nothing  appeared  to  justify, 
the  belief  that  there  would  be  such  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  our  revenue  for  years  to  come  as  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  such  a demand.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  advisable  to  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident  such  a portion  ufthis  large  outstanding  debt 
as  would  relieve  the  department  trout, any  apprehen- 
sion af  inconvenience  or  danger  from  the  residue. — ■ 
The  great  plenty  of  money,  which  might  be  tempo- 
rary, also  invited  to  such  a course,  as  at  all  events 
saving  a considerable  amount  of  interest.  The  state 
of  things  actually  existing  as  contemplated  by  the 
third  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  a loan  was  ac- 
cordingly made  un  ter  the  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  United  Stales,  of  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
upon  a ten  years’ stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  one  cent  for 
every  hundred  dollars  of  stock,  for  nearly  the  whole; 
a small  portion  having  been  taken  on  terms  still  more 
favorable.  The  persons  to  whom  and  th,e  terras  on 
which  ihe  slock  was  awarded,  and  the  names  and 
proposals  of  those  whose  oilers  were  not  accepted, 
are  given  in  a statement  (marked  E ).  accompany- 
ing this  report. 

By  the  funds  thus  provided  treasury  notes  hearing 
six  per  cent,  interest  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions 
have  been  redeemed.  There  then  remained  of  the 
outstanding  notes  $4  656  387  45,  These  notes  also 
bore  an  interest  of  six  percent.,  which  was  consi- 
derably above  the  value  of  money.  I.t  seemed  a very 
obvious  duly  to  exercise  the  authority  given  by  the 
first  section  of  tile  act  of  1843 — of  issuing  other  notes, 
in  such  form  and  on  such  terms  as  would  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  treasury  and  avoid  the  dangers 
and  expense  of  remitting  coin  to  the  public  agents 
fur  disbursement,  and  at  the  same  time  save  to  the 
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country  the  greatest  amount  of  interest.  The  cer- 
tain prospect  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  report,  admonished  to  this 
course,  independent  of  all  other  considerations. — 
Notwithstanding  all  interest  had  ceased  upon  more 
than  two  millions  of  the  outstanding  treasury  notes 
in  consequence  of  the  notice  given  of  a readiness  to 
redeem  the  whole  amount,  yet  it  was  perceived 
that  they  were  not  presented  for  redemption, 
but  were  retained  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
remittance  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  This 
fact,  indicated  that  the  whole  amount  could  probably 
be  re-issued,  as  the  outstanding  notes  should  be  re- 
deemed, in  others  of  a low  denomination,  without 
any,  or  at  a nominal  interest;  and  that  they  would  be 
received  with  avidity  by  the  public  creditors,  if  made 
convertible  into  coin  on  demand. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  for  these  reasons,  it  was 
determined,  with  the  sanction  of  the  president,  to 
issue  notes  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  dollars,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  per  annum  upon  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  to  exercise  the  authority  given 
by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1837  by  purchasing 
these  notes  at  par,  whenever  presented  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  depositories  of  the  treasury  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  our  revenue  and 
means  are  collected  and  deposited,  and  to  give  notice 
of  such  determination  bv  an  endorsement  upon  the 
notes.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  bonds  required  by- 
law to  be  given  by  collectors,  or  any  other  officers, 
would  extend  to  a responsibility  for  funds  that  might 
be  placed  in  their  hands  to  make  such  purchases;  and 
hence  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  employ  them 
for  that  purpose,  if  it  had  otherwise  been  considered 
expedient.  ' 

The  notes  are  made  payable  in  one  year,  rather  in 
conformity  to  the  construction  heretofore  given  to 
the  act  of  1837  than  from  a conviction  of  its  being 
required  by  that  act.  Tr...  object  of  the  second  sec- 
tion seems  to  prevent  them  from  running  or  bearing 
interest  longer  than  a year.  It  is  silent  respecting 
any  shorter  period,  apparently  with  the  view  of  leav- 
ing some  discretion.  The  notice  that  they  will  he 
purchased  is  endorsed  on  them,  distinctfrom  the  bodv 
of  the  notes,  so  that,  if  any  extraordinary  emergen- 
cy should  occur  to  produce  any  difficulty  in  their 
purchase,  or  lor  any  other  reason  it  should  be  deem- 
ed expedient,  the  endorsement  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  notes  permitted  to  circulate  without  interest,  or 
they  may  be  altered  to  specify  a rate.  Thcy-are  not 
only  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  but  may  be  ex- 
changed for  specie  at  par,  at  the  custom-houses  and 
land  offices,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  the  coin  they 
may  respectfully  have  on  hand.  Less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  dollars  of  the  new  notes  j 
have  been. issued. 

The  effort  had  been  made  by  a former  secretary  to 
substitute  notes  with  nominal  rates  of  interest,  "and 
also  notes  with  the  low  rate  of  two  per  cent,  but  it 
had  not  succeeded  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
convertible  into  coin  on  demand.  For,  as  the  present 
value  of  a postnote  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  time  it  has  to  run  before  maturity,  a discount 
upon  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  allowing  interest 
equivalent  to  that  time.  The  question  of  converti- 
bility, therefore,  was  in  truth  a question  whether  in- 
terest should  or  should  not  be  saved,  as  the  permit- 
ting the  notes  to  be  at  a discount  was  not  to  be  to- 
lerated. 

No  apprehension  was  or  is  entertained  of  the  per- 
fect ability  of  the  department  to  purchase  all  that 
may  be  presented  for  (he  purpose.  There  is  and 
always  must  be  a surplus  in  the  treasury  beyond  the 
immediate  calls  upon  it.  This,  with  a revenue  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  notes  constantly- 
accruing,  would  he  adequate,  as  its  place  could 
always  be  supplied  with  other  notes,  with  or  without 
interest,  as  circumstances  required,  with  which  a 
portion  of  the  public  expenditures  could  be  made. — 
In  the  possible  event  of  a large  accumulation,  trea- 
sury notes  bearing  such  interest  as  would  ensure 
loans,  riot  exceeding  the  prescribed  rate,  or  a resort 
to  the  authority  to  issue  a stock,  would  eitnerof  them 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 
such  accumulation. 

The  exigencies  of  the  treasury  demanded  that  the 
effort  should  be  made  to  relieve  it  from  such  aVeight 
of  interest,  especially  as  it  yvould  not  preclude  a re- 
turn to  the  system  which  invites  banks  to  hoard  trea- 
sury notes,  by  allowing  them  ari  interest,  while  they 
borrow  of  the  community  without  interest  to  the 
extent  of  their  circulation. 

The  authority  given  by  the  constitution  to  “bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,”  in 
its  terms  comprehends  every  form  of  loan  which 
congress  may  think  proper  to  prescribe;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  this  express  and  unqualified 
grant  of  power  can  be  limited  or  curtailed.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  most  distinguished  among  those 
who  ^contended  for  a strict  construction  of  the  con- 


stitution have  given  their  sanction  to  the  existence  of 
this  power  in  the  form  of  bills  of  credit  or  treasury 
notes. 

Well  founded  objections  exist  to  borrowing  with- 
out an  urgent  necessity,  in  the  form  either  of  per- 
manent loans,  or  those  of  a temporary  character. — 
That  necessity  must  also  influence  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  either  mode.  The  former,  by  putting 
off  the  day  of  payment  to  “a  more  convenient  sea- 
son,” removes  the  most  effectual  check  to  prodigali- 
ty, and  offers  a temptation  of  difficult  resistance. — 
It  lias  accordingly  proved  the  bane  of  all  govern- 
ments. The  policy  of  the  treasury  note  system 
seems  to  have  been  devised  to  guard  against  this  evil, 
by  bringing  the  day  of  payment  close  upon  that  of 
expenditure,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  more  imme- 
diate the  liability  to  pay,  the  more  would  that  policy 
be  promoled.  A postponement  even  for  a year  in- 
vites to  profusion,  and  no  check  can  be  so  eflectual 
as  instant  responsibility.  Every  loan  thus  made  di- 
rectly from  the  people,  is  in  fact  made,  not  in  consi- 
deration of  the  interest  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  literally  and  solely  upon  “the  credit  of 
the.  United  States.” 

If,  after  such  notes  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
government  in  promoting  convenience,  security,  and 
economy  in  the  public  disbursements,  they  should,  in 
consequence  of  Iheir  uniform  value,  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation to  any  considerable  extent  by  our  fellow 
citizens  for  their  own  convenience  in  maintaining 
internal  trade  and  keeping  down  the  fluctuations  of 
exchange  between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
arising  from  a disordered  currency,  it  is  not  perceiv- 
ed how  such  a result  affords  ground  for  objection  to 
a system  constitutional  in  itself,  and  adopted  for  le- 
gitimate and  constitutional  objects.  It  is  submitted 
that  tlie  government  is  responsible  only  for  the  use 
winch  it  makes  of  the  power  to  incur  a debt,  and  not 
for  the  use  or  abuse  by  the  people  of  the  evidences 
of  that  debt  which  it  may  issue.  Their  application 
by  the  community  to  the  purpose  mentioned,  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  wanted  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  “the  credit  of  the  Lfoited  States”  has  taken  the 
place  of  local,  chartered,  or  state  credit.  Those 
who  object  to  such  a consequence  in  the  present  state 
of  our  finances,  which  require  a loan  in  some  form, 
must,  however,  choose  between  the  evils  of  that  re- 
sult, if  they  are  evils,  and  the,  perils  of  a permanent 
national  deht,  which  must  either  be  created  directly , 
or  must  follow  at  no  remote  period,  and  take  up  se- 
curities which  may  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a pro- 
tracted promise  to  pay.  For  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  we  are  not  allowed  (lie  use  of  means  entirely 
free  from  objection,  but  are  compelled  to  select  be- 
tween different  modes  that  which  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable. 

At  all  events,  the  small  amount  of  convertible 
treasury  notes  that  may  he  issued  under  existing 
laws  (less  than  one-third  of  the  annual  receipts,  and 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual  public  expendi- 
tures) cannot  create  any  very  dangerous  “paper  cur- 
rency.” 'And  it  is  supposed  that  the  objections  re- 
ferred to  are  not  so  much  to  the  issue  of  such  an 
amount  as  a temporary  expedient,  but  are  founded 
rather  upon  an  apprehension  that  these  notes  will  be 
so  useful  to  the  government  and  so  beneficial  to  the 
people  that  their  issue  may  hereafter  be  carried  to 
excess.  It  is  a fair  question  whether  the  danger  of 
excess  in  this  mode  of  borrowing  money  is  equal  to 
that  arising  from  loans  upon  deferred  times  of  pay- 
ment? While  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  congress 
ought  not  to  be  distrusted  in  either  case,  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  mode  which  requires 
immediate  liability  to  pay,  furnishes  a guard  in  itself 
against  abuse  by  the  instant  and  infallible  check 
.which  it  furnishes  upon  issues  beyond  the  means  of 
converting  into  coin. 

A brief  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  statements  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  deficiency  of  means  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  during 
the  current  and  the  next  fiscal  year  may  he  useful. — 
By  extending  the  loan  which  becomes  due  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1845,  its  amount  ($5, 672,976  83)  may  be  pro- 
vided for. 

By  raising  of  light  money,  by  a duty  on  articles 
i now  free,  particularly  tea  and  coffee,  and  by  the 
‘ other  means  suggested  in  this  report,  an  addition  may 
! be  made  to  the  revenue  of  between  four  and  five 
mill  ions  ofdollars.  Estimating  til  is  at  four  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  there  will  be  left  to  be  pro- 
vided for  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  outstanding  treasury  notes  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  These  two  items  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
nine  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  might  be 
supplied  by  a continuation  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1843,  (providing  for  the  reissue  of  treasury  notes, 
with  a contingent  authority  to  fund  into  a sto‘ck,) 
which  is  limited  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  and  by  ex- 
tending it  so  as  tc  include  the  anticipated  deficiency 


of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  it  may  be  found  expedient  to 
meet  in  this  manner.  By  this  an  increase  of  the 
permanent  public  debt  may  be  avoided,  and  any 
reduction  of  expenditures  or  increase  of  revenue 
that  may  take  place  will  enable  the  department 
to  redeem  a portion  of  this  floating  debt.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  advisable  that  this 
portion  of  our  debt  should  be  kept  in  such  a condition 
that  it  may  be  redeemed  at  pleasure.  Should  the  dis- 
’ crelion  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  treasury  notes 
to  be  issued  be  abrogated,  or  should  the  authority 
to  purchase  them  on  presentation  be  withheld,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  a direction  that  interest  shall 
be  paid  at  all  events,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
to  the  estimated  deficiency  for  the  service  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

There  are  some  subjects  to  which  it  seems  a duty 
to  invite  the  attention  of  congress,  before  closing  this 
report. 

To  prevent  illegal  importations  on  our  southwestern 
frontier,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  proper  facilities  to 
traders  who  may  wish  to  bring  merchandize  in  that 
direction,  it  would  be  advisable  that  a port  of  entry 
should  be  established  in  that  quarter.  The  town  of 
Independence,  in  Missouri,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
good  position. 

By  the  existing  law  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  made  from  the  decision  of  a Circuit 
court  in  cases  involving  the  amount  of  duty  that  may 
be  levied  on  impori  .1  merchandize,  because  the 
amount  in  controversv  in  the  particular  case  never 
exceeds  the  prescribed  limit.  The  courtesy  of  the 
judges  sometimes  induces  them  to  disagree  in  form, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  it  frequently  happens'that  only  one  judge  holds 
the  court,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  government 
ought  not  to  be  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  any  officer 
for  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  may  be  an  er- 
roneous construction  of  its  revenue  laws.  The  prin- 
ciple which  prescribes  a limitation  of  the  value  of 
the  subject  in  controversy  in  civil  suits  to  entitle  a 
party  to  an  appeal,  is  believed  not  to  be  applicable 
to  questions  of  revenue,  when  the  decision  of  a par- 
ticular case  may  and  often  docs  involve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  and  it  is  submit'...  ! that  in  all 
such  cases  the  U-  States  should  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, of  course,  but  that  the  costs  consequent  ,upon 
such  a proceeding  should  not  in  any  event  be  charged 
upon  the  opposite  party. 

A practice  has  prevailed  of  allowing  the  compen- 
sation of  clerks  employed  in  the  custom  houses  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenue,  in  cases  where  the  fees 
were  not  deemed  adequate  to  obtain  the  necessary 
number.  Believing  thjf  practice  unwarranted  by  law, 
and  being  confirmed  in  that  view  by  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney  general,  it  has  been  abolished.  There  are 
probably  cases,  however,  where  legislative  provision 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  the  proper  assistance  to 
the  collectors  and  naval  officers. 

The  provision  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen  is,  and  for  years  has  been,  wholly  inadequate 
to  its  purpose.  Seamen,  being  from  their  pursuits 
usually  unable  to  share  in  the  general  provision  for 
the  destitute,  and  having  contributed  to  this  fund 
what  the  law  demands,  claim  its  benefits  without 
knowing  and  referring  to  its  amount,  or  to  t tie  legal 
restraints  upon  those  charged  with  its  administia- 
tion.  All  efforts  to  prevent  the  expenditure  exceed- 
ing the  means  provided  have  heretofore  been  unavail- 
ing, and  there  is  constantly  a balance  against  the 
fund,  which  is  supplied  by  appropriations  from  the 
treasury.  To  increase  the  amount  demanded  from 
them  would  be  odious,  if  not  onerous.  By  the  act 
of  March  1,  1843,  the  laws  requiring  contributions 
to  this  fund  are  extended  to  the  owners  of  registered 
vessels.  It  is  submitted  whether  this  principle  might 
not  with  great  propriety  be  still  further  extended  to 
the  owners  of  ail  vessels,  in  the  form  of  eitner 
monthly  or  yearly  contributions,  graduated  by  thi; 
tonnage  of  the  vessel.  This  provision,  with  that  al- 
ready suggested  of  appropriating  to  the.  same  purpose 
the  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  would  probably  fur- 
nish the  relief  which  humanity  as  well  as  policy  dic- 
tates should  bo  extended  to  a class  of  men  proverbi- 
ally improvident,  but  yet  identified  with  the  power 
and  property  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  marine  preventive  service 
against  smuggling  has  been  materially  improved, 
while  a wholesome  economy  has  been  preserved.  It 
will  be  the  subject  of  a special  report. 

The  light-house  establishment  will  also  be  the 
subject  of  a future  communication  to  congress.  Re- 
ports from  the  commissioner  ot  the  land  office,  and 
from  the  solicitorof  the  treasury,  respecting  suits  and 
prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the  government,  will  also  be 
submitted* 

It  affords  great  pleasure  to  state  there  has  been  no 
delinquency  or  default  or,  the  part  of  collectors  of  the 
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contains  seven  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Fort  Pickens,  i The  quartermaster  general  lias  charge  of  the 
near  Pensacola,  1 16  officers  ami  men:  Fort  Morgan,  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  army,  which  em- 


customs.  the  receivers  of  public  moneys,  or  any  other 
officer  or  agent,  charged  with  the  receipt  or  deposite 
of  the  public  funds.  The  sums  which  collectors  and 
receivers  are  permitted  to  retain  in  their  hands  have 
been  limited  to  the  very  lowest  amount  the  public 
service  would  allow,  while  they  have  been  required 
to  deposite  the  surplus  immediately  in  the  institutions 
designated  for  that  purpose. 

A rigid  adherence' to  these  regulations  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  a constant  watchfulness  of  their 
accounts.  A list  of  the  depositories  selected  by  the 
treasury  accompanies  this  report.  The  terms  on 
which  they  are  employed  are  the  same  as  those  set- 
tled in  1833  and  promulgated  in  the  circular  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  9th  day  of  October, 
in  that  year.  A few  of  them  merely  receive  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  special  deposite.  It  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  say  that  they  have  faithfully  fulfilled  all 
their  engagements,  have  transferred  the  funds  as  re- 
quired without  expense  to  the  government,  and  have 
promptly  met  all"  drafts  upon  them. 

I am  unwilling  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  inviting 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  multitude  and  fre- 
quency of  oaths  prescribed  in  our  system  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue.  A custom  house  oath  has  become 
a by-word  to  describe  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  it  is  felt  as  imposing  an  obliga- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a simple  affirmation.  It  is  not 
perceived  why  the  same  penalties  may  not  be  in- 
flicted for  the  wilful  falsehood  of  a declaration  in 
writing  which  might  be  substituted  in  most  cases  for 
the  irreverent  invocation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
A bare  ad  .don  to  the  subject,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  that  consideration  of  it  to  which 
it  may  be  entitled.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  the  Mon.  Wilue  P.  Max  gum,  President  of  the 
senate. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


War  Department , A’ou.  30,  1843. 

Sir:  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  annual  report  of 
the  department  of  war: 

The  accompanying  documents,  marked  respec- 
tively from  1 to  10  inclusive,  contain  the  detailed 
statements  furnished  by  the  commanding  major  ge- 
neral and  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department  of 
war,  of  the  business  under  their  respective  and  im- 
mediate charge,  and  their  views  in  relation  to  the 
same. 

The  Tegular  army  consists  of  716  commissioned 
officers,  17  military  storekeepers,  and  7,590  enlisted 
men,  (non-commissioned  officers,  artificers,  musi- 
cians and  privates,  of  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry, 
and  riflemen,)  40  sergeants,  and  350  enlisted  men,  of 
ordnance,  making  an  aggregate  of  8,613,  organized 
as  follows: 

General  and  staff  officers.  One  major  general,  i 
two  brigadier  generals,  one  adjutant  general;  six  as- 
sistant adjutants  general;  two  inspectors  general; 
one  quartermaster  general:  two  deputy  quartermas- 
ters general;  four  quartermasters,  and  twenty-eight 
assistant  quartermasters;  ope  commissary  general, 
one  assistant  commissary  general,  and  six  commissa- 
ries of  subsistence. 

Medical,  department.  One  surgeon  general,  twen- 
ty surgeons  and  fifty  assistant  surgeons. 

Pay  department.  One  paymaster  general,  and  fif- 
teen paymasters. 

Corps  of  engineers.  One  colonel,  two  lieutenant 
colonels,  four  majors,  twelve  captains,  twelve  first 
lieutenants,  and  fifteen  second  lieutenants. 

Corps  of  topographical  engineers.  One  colonel, 
one  lieutenant  colonel,  four  majors,  ten  captains,  ten 
first  lieutenants,  and  twelve  second  lieutenants. 

Ordnance  corps.  One  colonel,  one  lieutenant  co- 
lonel, four  majors,  ten  captains,  six  first  lieutenants, 
and  eleven  second  lieutenants. 

One  regiment  of  dragoons,  containing  ten  compa- 
nies of  fifty  privates  each.  Four  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, each  containing  ten  companies  of  forty-two 
privates  each:  Eight  regiments  of  infantry,  each 
containing  ten  companies  of  forty-tsvo  privates:  One 
regiment  of  riflemen,  of  ten  companies  of  fifty  pri- 
yates  each. 

The  present  actual  fores  of  the  army,  according 
to  the  latest  return?,  is  , being  an  ex- 
cess over  the  legal  establisment  of  It  is 

estimated  that  this  excess  will  disappear  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  United  States  are  divided  into  nine  military 
departments,  commanded  each  by  a general  officer 
or  colonel. 

The  1st  military  department,  commanded  by  bre- 
vet Brigadier  General  Arbuc.kle,  embraces  West 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky;  head  quarters,  New  Orleans.  It 


Mobile  Bay,  106;  Fort  Pike,  Petite  Coquille,  52;  Fort 
Wood,  near  New  Orleans,  63;  New  Orleans  Bar- 
racks, 110;  Baton  Rouge  Barracks  103;  Fort  Jessup, 
Lousiana,  418;  aggregate,  968. 

The  2 1 military  department,  commanded  by  Bre- 
vet Brigadier  General  Taylor,  embraces  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as; and  south  of  the  37th  degree  of  norlh  latitude; 
headquarters,  Fort  Smith.  It  contains  four  garri- 
soned posts,  viz:  Fort  Smith  110  officers  and  men; 
Fort  Gibson  388;  Fort  Towson  ; Fort  Washita 
aggregate.  i . 

The  3d  military  department,  commanded  by  Bre- 
vet Major  General  Gaines,  temporarily  by  Colonel 
Kearney,  dragoons,)  embraces  the  state  of  Missouri, 
(above  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude,)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  that  part  of  Wiskonsin  Territory  west  of  the 
13th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Washington,  and 
the  Indian  country  norlh  and  west  of  the  lines  indi- 
cated. It  contains  seven  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Fort 
Scott,  on  the  Marmiton,  near  the  southwest  bounda- 
ry of  Missouri,  195  officers  and  men;  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, three  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis.  381  offi- 
cers and  men;  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis, 
956;  Fort  Des  Moines,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
107;  Fort  Atkinson,  on  Turkey  river,  Iowa,  west  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  102;  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  201;  Fort  Snell  mg,  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
195;  aggregate  2,137. 

The  4 1 n military  department,  commanded  by  Bre- 
vet Brigadier  General  Brady,  head  quarters,  De- 
troit, embraces  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Mi- 
chigan; the  part  of  Wiskonsin  Territory  not  includ- 
ed in  the  3d  department,  and  the  Indian  country 
north.-  It  contains  five  garrison  posts,  viz:  Fort 
Wlrmebego,  Wiskonsin  Territory,  at  the  portage,  57 
officers  and  men;  Fort  Brady,  Sault  de  St.  Marie, 
74;  Fort  Mackinac,  135;  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan, 
112;  Detroit  Barracks,  312;  aggregate  690. 

The  5th  military  department,  commanded  by  Bri- 
gadier General  Wool,  head  quarters  at  Troy,  em- 
braces the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
It  contains  12  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Buffalo  Bar- 
racks, 231  officers  and  men;  Fort  Niagara,  near 
Youngstown,  53;  Fort  Onlario,  near  Oswego.  61; 
Madison  Barracks,  near  Sackelts  Harbor,  162; 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  80;  Fort  Adams,  near  New- 
port, 202;  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  London,  60; 
Fort  Columbus,  357;  Forts  Lafayette  62,  and  Hamil- 
ton 129,  in  New  York  harbor;  Fort  Mifflin,  near 
Philadelphia,  70:  Carlisle  Barracks,  67;  aggregate, 
1,534. 

The  6th  military  department,  commanded  by  co- 
lonel Crane,  1st  artillery,  head  quarters  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  embraces  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  It 
contains  four  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Hancock  Bar- 
racks, at  Houllon,  Maine,  272  officers  and  men:  Fort 
Sullivan,  Eastport,  62;  Fort  Preble,  near  Portland, 
69;  Fort  Constitution,  near  Portsmoth,  65,  aggre- 
gate, 468. 

The  7th  military  department,  commanded  by  co- 
lonel Walbach,  4th  artillery,  head  quarters,  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  embraces  the  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  contains  three  garrison- 
ed posts,  viz:  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  123 
officers  and  men;  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis,  58;  and 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  420;  aggregate,  601. 

The  8th  military  department,  commanded  by  Bre- 
vet Brigadier  Gen.  Arrnistead,  head  quarters,  Fort 
Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor,  embraces  the  states  of 
Norlh  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  It  con- 
tains five  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Fort  Johnston,  Smitb- 
vllle,  N.  Carolina,  64  officers  and  men;  Fort  Mqcori, 
near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  65;  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston  Harbor,  226;  station  near  Augusta  Arse- 
nal, Georgia,  56;  Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  107;  aggregate,  518. 

The  9th  military  department,  commanded  by  Bre- 
vet Brigadier  General  Worth,  head  quarters,  Si. 
Augustine,  embraces  East  and  Middle  Florida.  Jt 
contains  three  garrisoned  posts,  viz:  Fort  Marion,  at 
St.  Augustine,  251  officers  and  men;  Key  West,  95; 
Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  277.  Aggregate,  623. 

Major  General  Scott  has  the  immediate  command 
of  the  army  His  head  quariers  for  the  convenience 
of  communication  with  the  department,  are  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  adjutant  general  is  stationed  at  head  quar- 
ters. He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  and 
disseminating  general  orders  from  the  president,  the 
department  of  war,  and  commanding  general,  af- 
fecting the  army  proper,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments into  which  it  is  distributed.  He  has  also 
charge  of  the  records  and  military  correspondence 
of  the  army,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  recruit- 
ing service. 


braces  quarters,  transportation,  clothing,  &c.  I he 
latter  item  has  been  added  to  his  duties  by  the  act  of 
23d  August,  1842,  which  abolished  the  office  of  com- 
missary general  of  purchases. 

The  commissary  general  of.subsistence  has  charge 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  entire  army,  and  the  super- 
vision and  preparation  for  settlement  of  all  accounts 
connected  therewith. 

The  paymaster  general  has,  as  the  title  of  his 
office  would  indicate,  the  charge  of  paying  the  troops, 
and  the  supervision  and  preliminary  settlement  oflhe 
accounts  of  the  paymasters  of  the  army. 

The  surgeon  general  has  charge  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army;  including  hospitals,  hospi- 
tal stores,  medicines,  and  the  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons  of  the  army. 

7’he  engineer  bureau,  in  charge  of  the  colonel  of 
that  corps,  has  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
erection  and  repair  of  fortifications,  and  the  milita- 
ry academy. 

The  topographical  bureau,  under  charge  of  the  co- 
lonel of  that  corps,  Ins  charge  of  all  the  the  milita- 
ry and  civil  surveys  under  the  department,  military 
reconnoisances,  the  construction  of  all  civil  works, 
roads,  and  harbor  improvements. 

The  ordnance  bureau  lias  charge  of  that  branch 
of  the  service  relating  to  arms,  equipments,  anil  mu- 
nitions of  war.  To  it  has  .also  been  confided  the 
charge  of  our  mineral  lands. 

The  pension  bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions;  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  executes  tiie  duties  of  examining 
and  deciding  on  claims  for  pensions  under  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  congress,  granting  allowances  to  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  their  wi- 
dows, as  well  as  to  invalids,  rendered  so  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  has,  as  the  ti- 
tle indicates,  charge  of  the  multifarious  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  United  States  and  the  various 
Indian  tribes. 

By  the  act  of  th^3d  of  August,  1842,  very  con- 
siderable reductions  were  made  in  the  army.  The 
reductions  provided  .for  by  that  act  are  being  carried 
out  according  to  its  provisions,  and  the  expirations  of 
the  terms  of  enlistments,  discharges,  and  deaths  will 
soon  reduce  the  army  below  the  number  authorized 
by  law,  so  as  to  require  enlistments  of  recruits  to 
keep  up  the  number.  That  law  abolished  the  office 
of  one  inspector  general,  three  paymasters,  two  sur- 
geons, and  two  assistant  surgeons,  and  directed  that 
number  of  paymasters,  surgeons,  and  assistant  sur- 
geons to  be  discharged  within  one  month  after  its 
passage,  but  gave  no  such  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  one  inspector  general,  arid  consequently 
both  are  yet  retained  in  service;  and  the  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  last  and  present  years  provided 
means  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  allowed 
by  law.  IL  is  respectfully  recommended  that  so  much 
of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  23d  August,  1S42, 
entitled  an  “Act  respecting  the  organization  of  tjie 
army,  and  for  other  purposes,”  as  abolishes  the  office, 
of  one  inspector  general,  be  repealed.  The  services 
of  the  two  valuable  and  experienced  officers  filling 
those  stations  are  deemed  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  army. 

The  first  section  of  the  same  act  converted  the  2d 
regiment  of  dragoons,  after  the  4th  of  March  last, 
into  a regiment  of  riflemen.  The  regiment  lias  ac- 
cordingly been  dismounted,  and  the  horses  sold.  It 
is  respectfully  recommended  that  this  provision  of 
that  law  be  repealed,  and  the  said  regiment  be  re- 
mounted, and  continued  as  the  2d  regiment  of  dra- 
•goons.  '['his  can  be  effected  at  a very  moderate  ex- 
pense^—  an  advance  of  perhaps  twenty  percent  on 
the  amount  for  which  tiie  old  horses  were  sold  will 
furnish  them  with  new  and  better  horses.  Their  uni- 
form has  not  been  changed,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  dragoon  clothing  on  hand,  and  a hope  that 
l lie  result  now  recommended  might  be  consummated. 
The  extended  frontier  on  our  entire  west  is  subject 
to  Indian  incursions.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  mount- 
ed, and  it  is  impossible  either  to  overtake  them,  to 
protect  the  inhabitants,  or  repress  the  marauding  of 
tiie  savages  by  the  small  body  of  mounted  soldiers 
w hich  woul  I he  stationed  on  that  frontier  or  in  the 
Indian  country,  or  brought  to  act  against  them.  Ce- 
lerity of  movement  is  required,  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  security  of  our  citizens. 

This  can,  it  is  believed,  alone  be  completely  effected 
by  dragoons,  and  the  single  regiment  in  serv  ice  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Some  further  provision  is  believed  to  be  necessary 
effectually  to  prevent  duelling  between  officers  of  the 
army  and  citizens — many  of  I lie  officers  who  consti- 
tute the  military  courts  holding  that  the  provisions 
of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  sections  of  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  have  relation  only  to  officers  of  the 
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armv  in  disputes  among  themselves.  The  propriety 
of  this  construction  is  at  least  doubtful,  hut  explicit 
legislation  on  the  subject  would  put  the  matter  be- 
yond doubt.  The  practice  is  a barbarous  one,  and 
should  be  suppressed  in  a civilized  and  Christian 
country.  To  the  credit  of  the  army  it  must  be  said 
that  it  has  been  almost  if  not  entirely  abolished 
among  the  officers,  and  their  gentlemanly  and  decor- 
ous conduct  towards  each  other  has  prevented  dis- 
putes and  (ri  ds  for  alleged  offences  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree. 

The  officers  and  men  have  been  kept  in  a constant 
state  of  employment,  and  there  have  been  but  few 
removals  of  troops  from  one  post  to  another.  The 
state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  has  enabled 
the  commanding  general  to  withdraw  from  forts 
Fairfield  and  Kent,  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  the 
troops  there  stationed.  Their  positions  were  such  as 
to  render  subsistance  very  expensive,  and  to  have 
kept  them  there  would  have  involved  the  cost  of 
cutting  a military  road  to  those  posts  from  Houlton, 
at  an  enormous  charge,  and  without  any  adequate 
or  corresponding  benefit.  This  movement  led  to  the 
change  of  some  other  troops  stationed  in  the  eastern 
'states,  so  as  to  bring  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery 
more  immediately  under  the  command  of  its  own 
colonel.  Several  companies  have  been  removed 
from  Florida  to  other  posts,  there  being  no  appre- 
hension of  any  danger  in  that  region  from  Indians, 
the  number  of  warriors  remaining  being  now  reduced 
to  less  than  one  hundred,  and  they  evincing  no  hos- 
tile disposition. 

The  estimates  for  the  army  proper  for  the  ensuing 
year,  it  will  be  perceived,  fall  §90,643  10-100  short 
of  those  of  the  last  year,  although  it  embraces  $27,- 
364  70-100  for  the  expenses  of  recruiting,  which  was 
not  required  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  and  $9,420  for  the  three  months’ 
pay  allowed  to  the  men  whose  term  of  service  will 
expire  during  the  current  year  and  may  re-enlist. 

To  the  many  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  commissary  general,  attention  is  invi- 
ted. From  his  known  ability  and  experience,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  statement 
from  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general,  accompany- 
ing that  report,  give  in  miun’.e  detail,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  whole  army,  arranged  with  system 
and  order. 

The  quartermaster's  department  is  to  be  classed  as 
a part  and  a most  essential  part  of  the  army  proper. 
The  report  of  the  major  general  in  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  contains  his  views  in  relation 
thereto.  To  his  suggestions,  as  those  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  1 respectfully  ask  attention,  and  es- 
pecially to  so  much  as  relates  to  the  imporiance  of 
the  officers  in  the  line  being  detailed  in  order,  for 
the  staff  duties  of  that  department,  thus  making 
them  more  proficient  in  both  branches  of  service, — 
to  the  propriety  of  erecting  barracks  and  defences  at 
forts  Gibson  and  Brady,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  other  buildings  than  casemates  foi  the 
quarters  of  the  men,  as  well  as  for  hospitals  in  the 
regular  fortifications  which  have  been  erected.  This 
is  a measure  essentially  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of.  the  troops,  and  for  which  appropria- 
tions will  be  necessary. 

If  the  present  regulation  in  regard  to  travelling 
expenses  is  found  to  work  oppressively,  it  can  be 
changed  or  modified  by  the  secretary  of  war  with- 
out further  legislation.  It  was  adopted  by  my  pre- 
decessor to  correct  what  was  believed  to  be  an  abuse 
of  the  former  system. 

The  quartermaster  general’s  department  is  effi- 
ciently organized  arid  faithfully  administered.  Its 
importance  is  manifest  to  all  military  men.  and  I 
think  it  cannot  be  diminished  without  essential  in- 
jury to  the  interests  of  the  service.  In  regard  to  the 
staff  of  the  army  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a sound 
rule,  that  it  should  never  be  regulated  by  the  number 
of  troops  in  the  line,  but  by  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  the  army  is  spread.  Hence  our  stall 
must  necessarily  in  time  of  peace  be  more  dispro- 
portionate to  the  nuniberof  troops  in  service  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  business  of  the  subsistance  department  has 
been  performed  with  great  accuracy  and  method. — 
The  troops  have  been  well  and  regularly  ruppUed  at 
reduced  cost,  and  the  accounts  as  the  commissary  ge- 
neral truly  states,  have  been  promptly  rendered. 

The  report  of  the  paymaster  general  exhibits  the 
state  of  that  department  in  a very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  shows  that  its  head  has  kept  up  a strict  ac- 
countability, and  caused  the  troops  to  be  paid  with 
as  much  promptness  as  their  scattered  positions  would 
admit. 

The  report  of  the  surgeon  general  exhibits  a gra- 
tifying evidence  of  tiie  fidelity  with  which  the  me- 
dical branch  of  the  military  service  has  been  admin 
istered,  and  shows  that  by  the  observance  of  a strict 
system  of  ecoupnaj',  compatible  wjt)i  the  care  and 


attention  due  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  a considerable 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  average  cost  of  me- 
dical supplies  per  man. 

With  this  report  are  submitted  the  meteorological 
reports  from  the  various  military  posts,  and  the  re- 
port of  Frofessor  Espy  in  relation  to  observations 
as  to  the  progress  and  course  of  storms,  &c.,  taken 
at  tile  same  and  other  places.  These  furnish  nume- 
rous important  as  well  as  curious  facts  in  those 
branches  of  science  which,  when  tested  by  further 
observations,  may  lay  the  foundation  for  definite 
knowledge  on  subjects  heretofore  little  studied  and 
understood. 

The  observations  of  the  surgeon  general  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  casemates  for  quarters  and  hospi- 
tals at  permanent  fortifications,  (which  subject  is 
also  adverted  to  in  the  quartermaster  general’s  re- 
port,) are  respectfully  submitted  as  showing  the  ex- 
istence of  an  evil  which  sound  policy,  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, requires  to  he  remedied. 

The  report  from  the  engineer  bureau  gives  in  de- 
tail, a statement  of  the  operations  of  that  corps,  as 
well  to  the  fortifications  which  are  directly  within 
its  province  as  in  relation  to  the  military  academy 
which  by  act  of  congress,  is  placed  under  its  imme- 
diate care.  The  business  of  this  department  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications  authorized  by  law,  has 
progressed  with  spirit  and  efficiency,  and  the  utmost 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  as  well  hy  the 
commandant  who  has  supervised  and  directed  the 
whole,  as  by  the  several  officers  in  charge  of  the  re- 
spective. works.  This  is  manifested  by  t e progress 
to  completion  of  many  of  them,  and  the  progress 
towards  it  in  others  within  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  this  department  cannot  well  be  con- 
densed or  referred  to  in  detail,  but  it  is  recommended 
to  attention  as  containing  a very  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  our  works  of 
defence,  the  necessary  repaiis  to  be  made  in  existing 
works,  and  of  the  appropriations  deemed  necessary 
thereto  It  also  contains  recommendations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  state  works  and  sites  on  Staten  Is- 
land, with  a view  to  their  reconstruction:  the  com- 
mencement of  fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook;  at  Sol- 
ler’s  Point,  in  Maryland;  on  the  coast  of  Georgia; 
between  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Rigulets;  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  Orleans,  described  in  the  report; 
the  closing  of  Hog  Island  Channel,  Charleston  har- 
bor, South  Carolina;  the  continuation  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  through  Ohio, Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $1,359  30  incurred  in 
making  a survey  for  the  continuation  of  that  road  to 
Jefferson  city,  Missouri,  under  a resolution  of  the 
senate  of  January,  1839;  all  which  are  respectfully 
recommended  to  attention. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  add  that  the  construction  of 
military  works  upon  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Key  West, 
and  Biscayne  Key,  or  sucli  other  positions  on  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  F'lorida  as  on 
examination  and  survey  shall  be  found  most  eligible, 
is  deemed  of  great  importance,. if  not  essentially  ne- 
cessary in  our  line  of  coast  defences. 

The  military  academy  at  West  Point  exhibits  con- 
tinued evidence  of  improvement  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  academic  board  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  pace,  in  their  system,  with  the  advances  which 
science  is  making  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  con- 
tinues annually  to  graduate  a number  of  young  gentle- 
men taught  at  the  public  expense  those  branches  of 
science  which  are  deemed  essential  to  military  oper- 
ations. By  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  congress  direc- 
ted that  no  board  of  visitors  should  he  selected,  as 
had  for  many  years  been  usual.  To  enable  the  de 
partnient  to  have  correct  information  as  to  the  discip- 
line, course  of  studies,  and  general  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  on  the  24th  May  last,  I detail- 
ed the  following  officers  of  the  army  to  compose  a 
board  of  inspection  of  that  institution  for  the  present 
year,  to  wit:  Major  General  Scott,  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Brooke,  Colonel  Bankhead,  Captains  Mor- 
decai,  W.  H.  Swift,  Brewerton,  J.  L.  Beall,  J.  C. 
Casey,  and  W.  G.  Freeman.  This  board  assembled 
at  West  Point,  agreeably  to  instructions,  on  the  5th 
day  of  June,  and  attended  throughout  the  exami- 
nation of  the  classes,  and  inspected  the  institution 
thoroughly.  The  performance  of  these  duties  oc- 
cupied a period  of  eighteen  days,  during  a portion 
of  which  the  head  of  the  war  department  attended 
in  person. 

Whilst  1 fully  concur  in  the  importance  of  contin- 
uing the  practical  instruction  in  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  operations,  I also  recommend  that  the 
views  of  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  en- 
gineers, in  relation  to  the  proposed  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  be  carried  out,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
has  so  forcibly  set  forth. 

In  addition  to  the  estimates  for  the  military  acade- 
my recommended  by  the  chief  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, 1 would  ask  that  a small  sum  be  added  to  the 
appropriation  to  enable  the  professor  of  civil  and 


military  engineering  to  visit  amt  inspect  the  more  re- 
.centarid  important  - orlts  of  our  country  which  ex- 
' hihit  the  best  specimens  of  dams,  locks,  canals, 
bridges,  docks,  railroads,  inclined  planes,  and  other 
important,  machinery  or  mechanical  improvements, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  explained  to  the  cadets 
j as  matter  of  instruction  and  improvement. 

Speaking  from  personal  observation,  I must  say 
that  the  superintendent  and  the  several  professors 
j and  instructors  deserve  great  commendation  for  the 
j devotion  they  exhibit  in  governing  the  institution 
and  educing  the  powers  of  mind  of  the  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  charge;  and  that  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  young  gentlemen  constituting  the 
corps  of  cadets  is  creditable  to  them,  and  exhibits 
the  best  evidence  of  the  high  morality  required  of 
them.  From  every  view  1 can  take  of  the  subject,  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  this  institution  to  favorable 
notice,  as  in  an  eminent  degree  calculated  to  fit  for 
service  those  on  whom,  in  emergency,  we  must  main- 
ly rely  to  lead  and  instruct  the  troops  required  to  de- 
fend our  country  and  maintain  its  henor  in  the  field. 
The  estimates  of  this  institution  for  the  next  year,  it 
will  be  perceived,  are  $14,472  50  less  than  are  the 
appropriations  of  the  previous  year. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  topogra- 
phical engineers  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
country  at  large,  embracing  as  it  does  such  a variety 
of  subjects,  ami  extending  in  its  operations  over  the 
whole  union.  The  attention  of  the  officers  of  this 
eorps  to  their  duties  has  been  assiduous,  and  the  re- 
sults show  the  importance  of  their  labors.  Important 
and  valuable  as  ttie  general  topographical  work  has 
been,  the  subject  of  the  harbors  on  our  lakes,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  western  rivers  will  no  doubt 
especially  command  the  attention  of  the  national  le- 
gislature, as  not  only  connected  with  the  safety  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  but  as  essentially  necessary  to 
naval  operations  on  the  lakes  in  time  of  war.  Great 
pains  havp  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
trade  upon  the  lakes,  which  is  exhibited  in  detail, 
as  far  as  our  imperfect  means  of  information  would 
furnish  the  facts.  A trade  which,  two  years  since, 
was  of  the  value  of  more  than  sixty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  has  been  since  rapidly  increasing,  and 
is  probably  equal  in  amount  to  one  hundred  millions. 

The  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries is  of  immense  value,  and  a continuance  and 
extension  of  the  system  now  in  progress  for  remov- 
ing obstructions  in  those  streams,  arid  improving 
their  channels,  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of 
public  policy,  as  due  to  the  general  interests  of  our 
western  fellow-citizens.  The  amount  of  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  appropriations  already  made,  is  an  ear- 
nest of  what  will  he  effected  by  continued,  regular, 
and  systematic  efforts. 

We  have,  as  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  states,  “of  nearly  all  our  seaports, 
surveys  of  positions  fur  fortifications,  and  of  entran- 
ces hy  water  into  our  several  harbors,  which  will 
furnish,  when  desired,  correct  information  on  all 
those  subjects.”  Knowledge,-  however,  to  the  same 
extent  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  the  lakes  and  lake 
harbors. 

The  recent  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the 
southern  and  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  value  of  those  lands  for  their  mineral  wealth, 
will  probably  lead  to  the  peopling  of  that  region  with 
great  rapidity.  Sound  policy  therefore  dictates  that 
means  be  promptly  taken  to  make  ari  uninterrupted 
navigation  from  that  lake  to  Lake  Huron.  This  can 
be  effected  by  the  construction  of  a canal  about  a 
mile  in  length,  through  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  w ith  two  kicks  suitable 
for  passing  steamDoats,  the  expense  of  which  will  not 
probably  exceed  $100,000.  This  will  he  more  than 
made  U|i  by  the  increased  value  of  the  public  lands 
affected  by  it. 

By  the  commencement  ol  topographical  surveys 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  thought  ttiat  assurance 
has  been  given  for  their  prosecution.  The  results, 
as  far  as  ascertained,  are  highly  satisfactory  and  cre- 
ditable to  the  scientific  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
respective  works.  It  is  hoped  that  the  surveys  al- 
ready commenced  on  the  Platte  arid  Kanzas  rivers 
may  be  prosecuted,  and  that  means  may  be  furnished 
and  authority  given  to  construct  a road  through  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  so  as  to  afford 
a safe  and  expeditious  route  for  emigrants  to  the 
Oregon  territory.  This  could  be  done  at  a moderate 
expei  se,  as  there  would  generally,  be  little  to  do, 
more  than  survey  and  mark  it  out,  and  construct 
bridges  over  the  larger  streams.  The  survey  should 
also  qmbrace  the  proper  positions  for  military  posts, 
which  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Indians  in  order,  preventing  misconduct 
in  traders  among  them,  and  furnishing  security  to 
travellers  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  these 
military  posts,  settlements  would  soon  be  formed, 
and  travellers  instead  of  encountering  the  troubles, 
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inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a Inna:  journey  through 
a wilderness,  would  find  themselves  enjoying,  on 
the  whole  route,  the  comforts  and  security  of  civil- 
ized life. 

Reference  is  also  madfvto  the  necessity  of  correct 
topographical  information  as  to  the  country  hetween 
our  principal  cities  and  the  sea  board.  This  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  and  put  on  record,  to  be  used 
when  necessary  for  Ihe  purpose  of  defence. 

The  report  from  the  ordnance  bureau  shows  that 
the  officers  connected  with  that  department  have 
promptly  accounted  for  the  money  placed  in  their 
hands.  In  the  recommendation  for  arming  our  for- 
tifications as  their  construction  advances,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  a national  foundry  for  the  purpose  at 
least  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  where  good  ma- 
terial can  be  procured  for  cannon,  [ most  heartily 
concur.  Many  of  the  cannon  now  in  use,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  not  stand  a proper  inspection,  and  are. 
really  dangerous  even  with  ordinary  charges.  The 
loss  and  destruction  of  life  by  the  bursting  of  cannon 
should  be  guarded  against  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  The  best  metal  should  be  selected,  and  be 
carefully  manufactured  into  cannon  at  the  public 
foundry.  In  this  way  only  it  is  believed,  security 
would  be  afforded  that  the  pieces  could  be  safely 
relied  on  at  all  times. 

The  establishment  of  a national  foundry  should 
not,  it  is  conceived,  be  on  a large  scale,  nor  need  it 
involve  a considerable  expenditure  at  the  outset,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  such  a,  site  as  will 
enable  the  government  to  increase  it  to  any  extent 
that  may  be  required,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  extend  it  beyond  the  purposes  of  a test  foundry. 
When  the  superiority  of  ores  for  the  purpose  is  set- 
tled, the  work  could,  if  such  a course  be  preferred, 
be  let  out  by  contract  at  fair  and  legitimate  prices, 
stipulating  for  the  given  quantity  of  iron;  the  whole 
process  to  be  superintended  in  all  its  stages  by  an 
ordnance  officer,  so  as  to -secure  an  article  as  perfect 
as  possible.  There  are,  however,  objections  urged 
against  having  cannon  cast  by  individuals  by  contract 
arising  out  of  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  cannon,  and  to  fise  the  me- 
tal costing  him  the  least  money.  Under  any  mode  of 
constructing  them  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  should  be 
observed,  to  save  the  lives  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  used  and  to  render  the  cannon  efficient  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  state  of  our  national  armories  reflects  credit 
on  the  officers  placed  in  charge  of  them.  I visited 
and  inspected  that  at  Springfield  in  July  last,  and 
found  it  in  excellent  order.  That  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
is  also  judiciously  conducted,  as  I learn  from  the  re- 
port of  the  ordnance  bureau.  That  report  exhibits 
in  delcil  the  amount  of  moneys  expended  at  the  arm- 
ories for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  for  materials,  and 
for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  usual  distribu- 
tion of  arms  to  the  several  states  has  been  made  in 
the  past  year,  as  shown  in  the  report. 

The  value  of  the  property  under  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  is  §17,893,021  07,  and  in  itself 
shows  the  amount  of  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
which  the  officers  who  have  it  in  charge  are  involved 
The  system  of  keeping  and  preserving  the  public 
arms,  accoutrements,  munitions,  &.C.,  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  ttie  accounts  and  the  arsenal,  so  as  to 
be  easilv  and  expeditiously  inspected,  are  such  as  to 
entitle  the  head  as  well  as  the  other  officers  of  the 
corps  to  great  credit. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  our  lead  mines  are 
deeply  interesting.  Some  legislation  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  prevent  the  numerous  frauds  attempted 
to  be  perpelrated,  in  appropriating  to  individual  use, 
at  ordinary  prices,  lands  known  to  abound  with  rich 
mineral.  Something  must  either  be  done  to  effect 
the  object,  or  the  lands  should  be  sold  at  adequate 
prices,  if  such  could  be  obtained.  The  report  of  the 
bureau  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  present  year,  contains  much 
valuable  information,  arid  exhibits  to  some  extent 
the  losses  which  the  government  is  continually  sus- 
taining as  well  as  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
system. 

Measures  were  taken  early  at  the  present  season 
to  secure  the  rich  mineral  region  south  of  Lake  Su- 
perior from  falling  into  the  hands  of  intruders,  who 
might  endeavor  ultimately,  to  wrest  from  trie  gov- 
ernment those  valuable  lands,  which,  in  addition  to 
lead,  are  found  to  abound  in  copper  ore  of  a superi- 
or quality.  The  results,  as  far  as  ascertained,  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  " ill  be  found  more  at  length 
in  the  report  of  the  ordnance  bureau.  When  the 
full  and  final  report  for  ttie  year  shall  have  been 
received  from  the  agent,  it  can  be  furnished  if  de- 
sired. 

The  duties  of  the  ordnance  bureau  are  various  and 
responsible,  and  have  been  increased  by  placing  the 
mineral  lands  under  its  charge.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  salary  of  the  first  clerk  of  this  of- 


fice be  so  regulated  as  to  put  him  on  a footing  with 
the  chief  clerks  of  the  other  bureaus. 

The  estimates  from  the  bureaus  of  engineers,  to- 
pographical engineers,  and  ordnance,  are  larger  than 
ihose  of  the  preceding  year.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
crease may  need  explanation.  The  chiefs  of  those 
bureaus,  respectively,  have  estimated  what,  in  their 
judgment  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  those  works 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  hy  law.  If  con- 
gress shall  not  deem  it  advisable  to  prosecute  all  of 
them,  the  appropriations  can  be  confined  to  those 
deemed  of  most  pressing  importance.  Again,  con- 
siderable portions  of  some  of  the  estimates  are  for 
the  re-appropriation  of  sums  heretofore  appropriated 
but  which  will  revert  to  the  surplus  fund,  by  operation 
of  law,  at  the  close  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
embraces  in  great  detail  the  operations  of  that  de- 
partment for  the  past  year. 

Our  Indian  relations  have,  in  the  main,  been  peace- 
able, and  the  exceptions  growing  out  of  a few  indi- 
vidual acts  of  violence  have  not  been  sanctioned 
or  justified  by  the  tribes  to  which  the  offenders  be- 
longed. 

The  emigration  of  that  portion  of  the  Choctaws 
east  of  the  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  effected;  but 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  will  commence  early 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  until  the  most  of  them 
will  be  removed.  The  department  has  been  assidu- 
ously at  work  endeavouring  to  effect  this  object,  and 
thus  relieve  the  state  of  Mississippi  from  a popula- 
tion undesirable,  and  which  will  be  much  better  off 
when  located  amoug  their  own  kindred  and  people 
now  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  constant  instruction  to  the  agents  and  sub- 
agents, which  it  is  believed  they  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  out,  has  been  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  influen- 
ces of  Christianity  and  civilization  to  bear  upon  them 
—to  induce  them  to  settle  down  permanently  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  thus  become  domestica- 
ted, as  it  were,  on  their  own  territories. 

Many  of  the  southwestern  Indians,  especially 
among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  are  accus- 
toming themselves  to  husbandry  and  planting,  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life  and  are  taking  great  pains  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  Choctaws,  early  in  the  present 
year,  appropriated  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars of  their  annuities  to  education  purposes. 

The  annuities  paid  to  many  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
do  them  little  good.  So  long  as  they  are  sure  of  re- 
ceiving their  annual  stipend,  they  will  not  exert 
themselves  as  they  should  to  earn  a subsistence,  and 
in  most  instances  the  traders  get  the  money  of  the 
Indian,  either  in  payment  of  debts  incurred  m anti- 
cipation of  the  annuity,  or  for  goods  brought  to  him 
and  sold  when  the  annuities  are  paid.  The  Indian 
rarely  receives  the  value  of  his  moeny,  which  thus  fails 
of  its  object,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  red 
man.  A revision  of  the  whole  system  may  probably 
result  in  some  better  means  than  any  as  yet  discover- 
ed to  prevent  the  bounty  of  the  government  from  be- 
ing misappropriated,  and  the  poor  Indian  from  squan- 
dering his  momey  on  objects  of  trivial  importance. — 
Some  further  legislative  provision  is  necessary,  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  all  persons  from  introducing  ar- 
dent spirits  among  or  disposing  of  them  to  the  Indians 
under  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  compensation  allowed  to  sub-agents  is  entire- 
ly disproportionate  to  the  responsibilities  incurred 
and  duties  required  of  them.  They  are  obliged  to  give 
security  in  amounts  varying  from  $5,000  to  $20,000, 
to  reside  out  of  the  reach  of  civilization,  to  be  often 
exposed  to  danger  and  trouble,  and  for  all  this  they 
receive  but  $750  per  year.  The  compensation  ought 
to  be  increased  to  at  least  $1000,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions a discrelioriary  power  should  be  given  to  in- 
crease it  to  $1,250  which  would  probably  enable  the 
department  to  secure  the  services  of  men  better 
qualified  for  the  work  than  can  ordinarily  be  obtain- 
ed for  the  small  allowance  now  given  them.  It  might 
also  he  advisable  to  give  authority  where  the  pro- 
ceeding would  be  proper  to  consolidate  two  or  more 
continuous  sub-agencies  into  a full  agency. 

During  the  recess  of  congress  I directed  a com- 
mencement to  be  made  of  a history  of  qll  the  Indian 
tribes  as  far  as  the  same  could  be  derived  from  docu- 
I ments  in  this  department.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  it,  but  it  is  found  that  it  will  have  to  be  sus- 
pended during  the  approaching  session  of  congress 
for  want  of  the  necessary  force  to  be  put  upon  it. — 
It  is  a work  very  much  needed,  and  will  if  properly 
completed  be  very  valuable. 

1 1 is  important  most  effectually  to  prevent  abuses, 
and  to  see  that  the  Indians  are  fairly  dealt  with,  that 
the  department  should  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
more  direct  and  official  information  of  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  agencies  and  sub-agen- 1 


cies  are  conducted,  than  can  now  be  had.  For  this 
purpose  I would  respectfully  suggest  such  a modifi- 
cation of  so  much  of  the  act  of  26lh  August,  1842, 
as  provides:  ‘That  it  shall  not,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  lawful  for  any  accounting  or  disbursing  officer  of 
the  government  to  allow  or  pay  any  account  or  charge 
whatever,  growing  out  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  any  commission  or  inquiry,  except  courts  mar- 
tial or  courts  of  inquiry  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Stales,  until  special  appropriations 
shall  have  been  made  by  law  to  pay  such  accounts 
and  charges;”  &c.,  as  to  exclude  from  its  operation 
the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
permit  the  payment  of  a reasonable  compensation  to 
a person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  to  make  personal 
inspections  and  examinations  into  Indian  affairs.  It 
is  believed  that  such  inspections  and  examinations 
would  correct  many  abuses,  and  be  an  actual  saving 
to  the  government.  , 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions,  exhi- 
bits very  clearly  and  distinctly  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  business  of  this  office.  4’here  yet  re- 
main on  (he  rolls  21,064  pensioners  for  revolutiona- 
ry services,  including  widows.  Under  the  act  of 
1838,  granLing  pensions  for  five  years  to  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers,  9 895  claims  have  been  pre- 
sented, of  which  7 855  have  been  admitted.  Under 
the  laws  granting  pensions  to  invalids  for  wounds 
and  injuries  received  in  military  service,  there  are 
now  on  the  rolls  2,720  persons. 

The  force  employed  in  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  has  been  considerably  reduced  as 
the  business  decreased  prior  to  the  present  year. 
The  act  of  3-1  March  last,  extending  the  acts  grant- 
ing pensions  to  widows,  has  greatly  increased  Ihe  bu- 
siness of  that  office,  whilst  the  appropriation  of  the 
present  year  required  the  discharge  of  one  clerk. 
The  commissioner  and  remaining  clerk  have  been 
unable  with  the  utmost  deligence  and  industry  to 
dispose  of  the  business  presented  to  them.  An  ap- 
propriation uf  about  §2,000  will  be  requisite  for  the 
employment  oflfcdditionai  aid,  temporarily  allcast, 
or  they  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  business  en- 
trusted to  them  within  a reasonable  time.  It  is  not 
right  that  the  legitimate  objects  of  public  gratitude 
should  be  deprived  of  Ihe  provision  made  for  them 
by  law,  for  want  of  means  to  have  their  claims  ex- 
amined. 

The  balances  in  the  hands  of  pension  agents  ap- 
pear large.  The  returns,  however,  were  made  at  a 
time  shortly  alter  that  at  which  sums  had  been  re- 
mitted fnr  the  semi-annual  payments  falling  due  in 
September  last.  Before  this  time  the  balances  have 
no  doubt,  been  considerably  reduced. 

1 think  the  present  system  of  paying  pensions  is  not 
-the  best  which  could  be  devised.  The  act  of  3d 
March,  1837,  provided  that  no  compensation  oral- 
lowance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  or  corporations 
for  making  such  payments,  without  authority  of  law. 
This  provision  has  compelled  the  department  to  em- 
ploy either  banks  or  officers  of  banks  in  most  instan- 
ces as  agents.  The  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
ttmm  in  transacting  the  business  are  paid,  and  it  has, 
in  many  instances,  been  necessary  to  compensate 
them  indirectly,  in  order  to  get  the  business  trans- 
acted. This  could  only  be  done  by  keeping  conside- 
rable balances  on  deposit  in  the  bank  wilh  wiiich 
the  agent  js  connected,  and  thus  when  deposltes  are 
an  object,  granting  a much  larger  compensation  than 
would  be  required  to  pay  a person  specially  for 
transacting  the  business.  1 respectfully  suggest  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  this  particular. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimates  for  the  pen- 
sion'office  are  larger  fur  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
they  were  for  the  present.  This  has  been  rendered 
necessarj’  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  extending  the 
act  granting  pensions  to  widows,  &c. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  there  has  heen  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  unsettled  ac- 
counts in  the  offices  of  the  2d  and  3d  auditors.  In 
the  former  office  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty 
two  accounts  remainingunse.ttled,  all  presented  with- 
in the  present  year,  making  a reduction  of  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  In  the  latter  there  are  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  accounts  remaining  unsettled,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  presented 
in  1841 — three  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1842,  and 
four  hundred  and  two  in  1843,  (he  reduction  being 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Justice  to  persons 
having  claims  against  the  government  or  accounts  1o 
settle  with  it,  requires  that  means  should  he  provid- 
ed for  (he  more  prompt  settlement  of  their  accounts. 
The  officers  named  are  using  all  the  means  which 
they  now  possess,  with  a praiseworthy  diligence,  but 
they  are  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  obje.ct. 

Considering  the  relations  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  2d  and  3J  auditors  stand  to  the  war  department, 
their  position  is  anomalous.  They  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  this  department,  and  in  all  matters  depend- 
ing upon  equitable  discretion  refer  to  and  are  goT 
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verned  by  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  war. 
From  his  position  he  must  be  best  capable  of  judging; 
of  the  mariner  in  which  they  should  be  organized  and 
the  business  conducted  in  them.  Yet,  as  to  these, 
they  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  another  de- 
partment of  the  government.  It  would  be  more  sys- 
tematical to  make  them  branches  of  this  department, 
leaving  the  2d  comptroller,  an  officer  of  the  treasu- 
ry, to  decide,  ultimately,  as  he  now  does,  upon  the 
business  transacted  by  them. 

The  building  at  present  occupied  as  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  does 
not  possess  the  security  of  being  fire  proof.  It  only 
accommodates  the  war  department  proper,  the 
commanding  general,  adjutant  general,  quarter- 
master general,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  2d  auditor.  Thg  business  of  seven  impor- 
tant bureaus  of  the  department,  to  wit:  of  the  pay- 
master general,  surgeon  general,  engineers,  topogra- 
phical engineers,  ordnance,  commissary  general  of 
subsistance,  and  commissioner  of  pensions,  is  trans- 
acted and  their  records  kept  in  rented  buildings,  se- 
parated from  the  public  edifice  and  still  -more  inse- 
cure tiian  it.  The  safety  of  the  public  records  and 
convenience  in  the  transaction  of  business,  require 
that  a secure  building  should  be  erected  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  entire  business  of  the  de- 
partment. This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
to  notice,  thus  far  without  effect.  It  is  again  brought 
to  view  under  the  hope  that  the  remedy  of  these 
evils  may  not  be  further  postponed. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  1 have  been 
greatly  aided  in  performing  the  labors  of  the  office  I 
hold  by  the  commanding  general  and  the  heads  of 
the  several  bureaus  of  the  department,  whose  assi- 
duity and  promptness  in  their  attention  to  business 
deserve  ail  praise.  J.  M.  PORTER, 

Secretary  of  tear. 


To  the  president. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRET  A Rif  OF  THE 
NAVY. 


Navy  Department,  Nov.  25,  1843. 

Sir:  [ have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  public  service. 

The  navy  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing number  and  description  of  vessels:  One  ship 
of  120  guns:  nine  ships  of  the  line  of  SO  guns  each; 
one  razee  of  62  guns;  twelve  52  gun  frigates;  one 
50  gun  frigate;  two  48  gun  frigates;  eleven  first  class 
sloops  of  war  of  24  guns  each;  three  22  gun  sloops; 
five  1G  gun  sloops,  two  sloops  for  store  ships,  6 guns 
each.  There  are  also  four  first  class  sloops  on  the 
stocks  nearly  ready  for  launching.  Eleven  10  gun 
brigs  and  schooners;  three  ditto  used  as  store-ships, 
and  one  for  a receiving  vessel  at  Charleston.  The 
steam  ship  Mississippi  of  12  guns,  the  Fulton  of  8 
guns,  the  Princeton  (Ericsson’s  propeller)  of  12 guns, 
the  Union  of  4 guns,  (with  Hunter’s  submerged 
wheels,)  the  Poinsett  of  2 guns,  and  an  iron  steamer, 
the  Michigan,  of  6 guns,  nearly  ready  to  launch  on 
Lake  Erie.  There  are  likewise  four  small  schooners 
employed  as  packets  or  receiving  vessels.  In  all, 
seventy-six  vessels  of  the  various  descriptions. 

The  Washington,  90  gun  ship,  has  been  broken  up 
the  last  year,  and  the  frigate  Hudson  is  unfit  to  re- 
pair. The  sloop  Concord,  24  guns,  was  lost  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, on  the  2d  of  October,  1842.  The  commander, 
William  Boerum,  thepurser,  B.  F.  Hart,  and  James 
Davis,  an  ordinary  seaman,  were  drowned,  while 
crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Lorarigo  river,  in 
the  captain’s  gig.  The  surviving  officers  and  crew 
were  conveyed  in  a vsssel  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  the  U.  States. 

I regret  to  report  that  the  schooner  Grampus  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  the  1 4th  of  March  last, 
when  she  was  off  Charleston,  J3.  C.  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  with  all  hands,  ip  some  of  the  se 
vere  gales  which  occurred  about  ifial  lime- 

I have  also  the  unpleasant  duty  of  reporting  the 
loss  of  the  steamship  Missouri.  This  frigate  de- 
parted early  in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  convey-,, 
ing  the  commissioner  for  China,  the  Hon.  Caleb 
Cushing,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  en  route  to  the 
court  of  Pekin.  While  she  was  laying  in  the  harbor 
of  Gibraltar,  into  which  port  she  had  put  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  her  fuel,  she  took  fire  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  August,  and  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  her  officers  and  men,  during  the  trying  and 
perilous  event,  were  unavailing  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  and  th is  costly  ship,  an  ornament  to  the  navy, 
■was  entirely  destroyed.  The  larger  part  of  her  offi- 
cers and  men  have  reached  the  United  States  jn  a 
ship  chartered  to  bring  them  home.  Her  command- 
er, Captain  Newton,  remains,  with  a portion  of  her 
force,  to  secure  what  can  be  recovered  from  the ! 


wreck.  AH  the  accounts  of  this  disaster  concur  in 
representing  the  officers  arid  crew  as  having  made 
the  utmost  exertions  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
that  their  conduct  during  this  perilous  period,  when 
an  explosion  ol  the  magazine  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected, was  marked  by  great  coolness  and  intrepidity. 
Captain  Newton’s  official  report,  a copy  of  which  is 
hereto  appended,  having  been  laid  before  you,  fur- 
ther investigations  into  the  causes  of  this  loss  are 
postponed  until  after  his  return. 

The  ship  Franklin  requiring  heavy  repairs  has 
been  laid  up  at  the  Charleston  yard,  awaiting  a more 
favorable  season  for  prosecuting  such  work.  The 
razee  Independence  has  been  ordered  to  the  same 
yard,  for  a like  purpose.  The  Constitution  frigate 
at  Norfolk,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Yorktown,  at  Ne  n 
York,  are  undergoing  repairs,  preparatory  to  sea 
service.  The  brig  Dolphin,  at  Norfolk,  is  awaiting 
repairs. 

Inquiries  wore  instituted  early  in  the  summer  as 
to  the  cost  of  building  an  iron  steamer  of  about  1,000 
tons,  at  Pittsburg,  with  Hunter’s  submerged  wheels; 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  a contract  was  en- 
tered into,  early  in  October,  with  Messrs.  Tomlinson 
& Co.  for  building  it  at  a definite  price  per  pound, 
arid  the  whole  cost  not  to  exceed,  in  any  event, 
$150,000,  with  a guarantee  of  speed  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  per  hour,  from  her  steam  power,  in  smooth 
water. 

Some  months  since  an  order  was  given  to  build  a 
small  iron  steamer  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  on 
Hunter’s  plan,  to  be  partly  of  galvanized  iron;  but 
owing  to  the  heavy  drafts  upon  the  appropriation  for 
other  purposes,  that  work  is  now  suspended. 

Instructions  were  also  given  in  April  last  for  the 
building  of  six  sloops  of  war  of  the  largest  class; 
two  of  which  have  been  launched,  and  the  others 
are  on  the  slocks  nearly  ready  for  launching.  The 
work  on  two  of  these  has  been  suspended  for  the 
present.  In  addition  to  these  sloops  on  the  slocks, 
there  are  of  the  vessels  previously  named  as  con- 
stituting a part  of  the  naval  force,  the  following  on 
the  stocks,  viz:  the  Vermont  and  Virginia,  90  guns 
each,  at  Boston;  the  Alabama,  SO  guns,  al  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire;  the  New  York,  90  guns,  at 
Norfolk;  the  Santee  frigate,  52  guns,  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  frigate  Sabine,  52  guns,  at 
New  Fork. 

The  vessels  afloat  have  been  employed  during  the 
past  year  as  follows:  In  the  Home  Squadron,  the  ra- 
zee Independehce,  commanded  by  Captain  String- 
ham  until  May,  and  since  that  time  by  Captain  Mc- 
Keever;  the  sloop  Falmouth,  commanded  by  Com- 
mander J.  McIntosh  up  to  August,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Commander  J.  R.  Sands;  the  sloop  Vin- 
cermess,  commanded  by  Commander  F.  Buchanan; 
the  sloop  Varidalia,  commanded  by  Commander  W. 
J.  McCluney,  who  was  relieved  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  in  September,  and  succeeded  by  Commander 
J.  S.  Chauncey;  the  brig  Dolphin,  commanded  by 
Commander  J.  D-  Knjght,  who  was  relieved  in  Oc- 
tober by  Commander  H.  Bruce;  the  brig  Somers, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  West;  the  brig  Boxer, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  O Bullus:  the  brig  Bain- 
bridge,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Z.  F.  Johnson,  who 
was  relieved  in  September,  and  succeeded  by  Com- 
mander J.  Mattison;  and  the  schooner  Grampus, 
Lieut.  A.  E.  Downes;  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  diaries  Stewart.  The  cruizing 
ground  of  this  squadron  extends  from  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  River  Amazon,  and  includes 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  comformably  with 
previous  arrangements,  an  exchange  of  commands 
lias  taken  place  between  Commodores  Morris  and 
Morgan. 

Commodore  Morris  sailed  from  the  Coast  of  Bra- 
zil in  the  Delaware  seventy-four,  Captain  C.  S.  Ma- 
cauley,  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  arrived  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  9th  of  April,  wiien  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  was  transfer- 
red to  him  by  Commodore  Morgan,  and  the  latter 
sailed  in  June  with  the  Columbus  seventy-four,  Cap- 
tain B.  Cooper,  for  the  Coast  of  Brazil.  The  frigate 
Congress,  Captain  P.  F.  Voorhees,  nasbeen  employed 
in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  whole  year,  and  is 
expected  to  sail  in  January  next  for  Brazil,  to  inter- 
change with  the  frigate  Columbia,  Captain  E.  R. 
Shubrick,  now  on  that  station.'  The  sloop  Fairfield, 
commanded  by  Commander  A.  Bigelow  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  subsequently  by  Commander  S. 
W.  Downing,  has  also  been  attached  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron.  This  vessel  will  return  to  the  U. 
States  upon  the  arrival  out  of  the  new  sloop  of  war 
Plymouth,  now  about  to  sail  under  the  command  of 
Commander  H.  Henry.  The  sloop  Preble,  Com- 
mander S.  B.  Wilson,  having  finished  her  cruize  in 
the  Mediterranean,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  31st  of 
August,  and  is  ready  again  for  sea.  The  sloop  Lex- 
! ington  has  been  employed  as  a store-ship  for  this 


squadron.  She  has  made  one  voyage  with  provi- 
sions and  stores,  and  is  now  on  her  second  trip. 

The  term  of  Commodore  Morris’s  command  hav- 
ing expired,  Commodore  Joseph  Smith  has  been  se- 
lected to  succeed  him,  and  has  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  new  frigate  Cumberland,  Captain 
S.  L.  Breese:  which  vessel  will  be  the  flag  ship  of 
the  squadron.  Upon  the  arrival  out  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Commodore  Morris  will  return  to  the  U.  States 
in  the  Delaware,  seventy-four. 

The  cruizing  ground  of  this  squadron  embraces 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

In  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  addition  to  the  Dela- 
ware, seventy-four,  there  have  been  employed  the 
frigate  Columbia,  Captain  E.  R.  Shubrick;  the  sloop 
John  Adams,  Commander  Conover;  the  sloop  Deca- 
tur, Commander  Farragut,  which  vessel  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  the  18th  of  February;  and  the 
schooner  Enterprise,  now  in  command  of  Lieut.  J. 
M.  Watson.  Commodore  Morgan  arrived  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  Columbus,  seventy  four,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  where  he  was  met  by  Commodore  Daniel 
Turner,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command  of  the  squadron.  This  latter  vessel  is 
now  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Turner,  but  she 
will  return  to  the  United  States  upon  the  arrival  out 
of  the  frigate  Raritan,  now  preparing  for  sea  under 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  H.  Gregory.  The  sloop 
Boston,  Commander  Fendergast,  has  sailed  from 
Boston  to  relieve  the  John  Adams. 

The  brig  Fioneer,  lately  used  as  a receiving  ves- 
sel at  Baltimore,  is  now  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  as  a 
store-ship  for  this  squadron.  Lieut.  Shaw  has  been 
ordered  to  command  her. 

The  cruising  ground  of'  this  squadron  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  to  Cape  Horn, 
along  the  Equator  eastward  to  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  African  station,  Cape  Negro;  thence 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  consisted  of  the  frigate  United  States,  Captain 
James  Armstrong;  the  sloop  Cyane,  Commander 
Stribbling;  the  sloop  Yorktown,  Commander  Nicho- 
las; the  sloop  Dale,  Commander  Dornin;  the  schr. 
Shark,  Lieut.  Eagle,  and  the  store-ship  Relief,  Lieut. 
Sterett.  The  whole  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Thomas  Ap.  C.  Jones.  On  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary Commodore  Jones  was  recalled,  and  Commo- 
dore A.  J.  Dallas  ordered  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron.  Commodore  Dallas  sailed 
from  Norfolk  in  the  sloop  Vandalia  for  Chogres,  and 
arrived  at  Callao  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Qn  the 
8th  of  August  he  had  not  met  with  Commodore 
Jones,  who  was  absent  on  a cruise  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  Yorktown  returned  home  on  the  2d  of  August, 
and  the  Dale  on  the  19th  of  October,  having  on  board 
the  remains  of  Commodore  A.  Claxton,  who  died 
while  in  command  of  the  squadron.  The  places  of 
these  vessels  have  been  supplied  by  the  sloop  Levant, 
Commander  H.  N.  Page,  which  sailed  from  No-rfolk 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  the  Warren,  Comman- 
der J.  B.  Hull,  on  the  19 Lh  of  October.  The  new 
frigate  Savannah  has  been  equipped  for  sea,  and  sail- 
ed on  the  19th  of  October  from  New  York,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  A.  Fitzhugh,  to  join  this 
squadron.  When  she  reaches  the  Pacific,  the  United 
States  will  probably  return  home.  Tiie  store-ship 
Erie,  Lieut.  Manning,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  9th 
of  February  with  provisions  and  stores  for  this  squa- 
dron. Upon  her  arrival  at  Rio,  Lieut.  Manning  was 
relieved  from  the  command,  and  Lieut.  N.  W.  Duke 
ordered  to  succeed  him.  The  Erie  lias  arrived  on  the 
station.  The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have  been  or- 
dered to  return  to  the  United  States,  in  future,  by 
way  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hspe. 

This  squadron  cruises  along  the  whole  west  coast 
of  America,  and  westward  from  the  meridian  of 
Cape  Horn  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  west 
longitude,  and  southward  between  those  meridians. 

The  East  India  squadron  lias  been  composed  of  the 
frigate  Constellation,  Commodore  Kearney,  com- 
manding the  squadron,  and  the  sloop  Boston,  Com- 
mander J.  C.  Long,  which  latter  vessel,  after  visiting 
the  most  important  ports  and  islands  in  the  China  seas 
and  the  Pacific,  returned  home  by  Cape' Horn  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  Constellation  left  China  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  was  at  tile  Sandwich 
Islands  in  August  last,  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  the 
United  States,  via  California  and  Cape  Horn. 

A squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Foxhall  A.  Parker,  has  been  fitted  out  in  the  place 
of  that  commanded  by  Commodore  Kearney.  The 
frigate  Brandywine,  bearingjhe  flag  of  Commodore 
Parker,  and  the  sloop  St.  Louis,  Commander  H.  H. 
Cocke,  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  23d  of  May. — - 
These  vessels  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  19th 
of  July,  and  sailed  thence  on  the  5th  of  August.  A 
leak  was  discovered  in  the  bow  of  the  St.  Louis, 
which  obliged  her  to  put  back  to  Rio  for  repairs;  at. 
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which  place  she  arrived  on  the  7th  of  September. — 
It  was  expected  that  the  vessel  would  sail  again  in  a 
few  days.  The  new  brig  Perry,  which  was  launch- 
ed in  May,  has  been  despatched  under  the  command 
of  CammanderS.  F.  Dupont,  to  join  this  squadron. 

The  African  squadron  is  composed  of  the  frigate 
Macedonian,  Captain  Mayo,  the  sloop  Saratoga. 
Commander  Tattnall,  the  sloop  Decatur,  Commander 
Abbott,  and  the  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut.  Stellwagen — 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry.  The  brig  Consort  is  now  fitting  out 
at  Boston  as  a store  ship  for  this  squadron. 

The  cruising  ground  of  the  squadron  extends  from 
the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands,  to  the  Bight  of  Bi- 
afra,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  west  longitude. 

The  following  vessels  have  been  employed  on  spe- 
cial or  detached  service: 

The  brig  T ruxton,  Lieut.  Upshur,  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk in  June  last  for  Constantinople',  to  bring  home 
the  remains  of  the  late  Commodore  David  Porter. — 
She  is  daily  expected  to  arrive  in  the  United  States. 

The  brig  Oregon,  Lieutenant  (now  Commander) 
Powell,  which  had  been  employed  on  a survey  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Apalachicola  bay  and  the 
Mississippi  rher,  under  a resolution  of  congress  da- 
ted the  20th  July,  1840,  arrived  at  Norfolk  the  27th 
July  last,  the'season  being  too  far  advanced  to  permit 
a further  continuance  of  operations.  The  steamer 
Poinsett,  also  engaged  in  this  survey,  remained  out, 
and  the  work  has  been  resumed  under  Lieutenant  R. 
Semtnes. 

The  schooner  Flirt,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Davis,  made  a 
trip  to  Chagres  in  April  , with  a mail  for  the  Pa- 
cific squadron;  returned  to  Norfolk  in  July  , and 
has  since  been  despatched  to  Galveston,  Texas. 

The  schooner  Phoenix,  Lieut.  Sinclair,  has  also 
been  employed  as  a despatch  vessel,  and  has  recently 
returned  from  Chagres. 

The  brig  Lawrence,  built  at  Baltimore  by  contract, 
has  been  fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commander  W.  H.  Gardner,  and  has  just  departed 
from  Norfolk  on  a cruise  to  the  Windward  IsLnds. 

The  sloop  Marion,  Commander  W.  M.  Armstrong, 
returned  from  a cruise  in  the  West  Indies  in  May 
last,  and  is  now  ready  for  sea  at  Boston. 

The  small  steamer  Engineer  has  had  a new  boiler 
put  in  her  and  is  now  used  as  a tender  to  the  receiv- 
ing ship  at  Norfolk. 

The  vessels,  employed  as  receiving  ships  are  the 
Pennsylvania,  Captain  Zantzinger,  at  Norfolk;  the 
Ohio,  Captain  Hunter,  at  Boston;  the  North  Caroli- 
na, Captain  Dulany,  at  New  York;  the  Experiment, 
Commander  Varnum,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  On- 
ka-hy-e,  Commander  Knight,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.— 
The  Ontario,  lately  used  as  a receiving  ship  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Wave,  at  Baltimore,  have  been  laid 
up  for  the  present  at  Norfolk. 

Two  war  steamers  with  submerged  propellers  have 
been  launched  during  the  year— the  Union  and  the 
Princeton.  The  Union  is  constructed  upon  the  plan 
of  Lieut.  Hunter,  with  submerged  horizontal  wheels 
upon  the  sides.  The  trial  of  this  vessel  was  consi- 
dered quite  satisfactory  to  the  department.  The 
boilers,  however,  having  been  somewhat  faulty,  new 
ones  are  to  be  secured.  Lieut.  Hunter’s  official  re- 
ports are  appended,  as  also  the  letter  of  the  depart- 
ment on  a trial  of  that  vessel. 

The  Princeton,  with  Ericson’s  propellers,  a vessel 
of  most  beautiful  model,  both  (or  appearance  and 
efficiency,  constructed  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  supervision  of  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton,  has  made 
a highly  successful  experimental  cruise,  under  his 
command,  to  and  about  New  York;  the  official  report 
of  which  is  hereto  appended. 

Should  these  experiments,  on  further  trial,  equal 
the  expectations  now  confidently  entertained  o(  them 
a new  era  will  commence  in  steam  navigation,  and 
particularly  in  the  use  of  war-steamers.  Vessels 
that  can  move  at  the  pleasure  of  their  commanders 
against  wind  or  tide,  and  whose  machinery  is  be- 
neath the  reach  of  an  enemy’s  fire,  will  be  able  easily 
to  overcome  and  destroy  any  war-vessel  of  the  or- 
dinary structure. 

Improvements  of  some  magnitude  and  much  utili- 
ty have  been  made  the  past  year  at  the  navy  yards  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Charlestown,  and  Gosport,  and 
others  are  proposed  in  the  different  yards  the  ensuing 
year,  for  all  the  details  of  which  I refer  you  to  the 
appended  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navy- 
yards  and  docks. 

For  tlie  service  of  the  next  year  the  employment 
of  the  following  force  is  proposed: 

For  the  home  squadron,  three  frigates,  six  sloops, 
two  steamers,  and  five  brigs  and  schooners;  making 
in  all  sixteen  vessels.  For  live  Mediterranean,  three 
frigates,  four  sloops,  one  brig,  and  one  store  ship — 
nine  vessels.  For  the  coast  of  Africa,  four  sloops, 
two  brigs  or  schooners,  and  one  store  ship — seven 
vessels.  For  the  coast  of  Brazil,  two  frigates,  three 


sloops,  one  brig,  and  one  store  ship — seven  vessels. 
For  the  Pacific,  three  frigates,  foursloops,  two  brigs 
or  schooners,  and  one  store  ship — ten  vessels.  For 
the  East  Indies,  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  one-  brig, 
and  one  store  ship — six  vessels.  For  the  Lakes,  one 
steamer.  For  special  service  the  steamers  Mississip- 
pi, Princeton,  and  Union,  and  the  small  iron  steamer 
now  building  at  the  navy  yard,  Washington. 

This  increased  force  seems  so  be  called  for  to  af- 
ford adequate  protection  to  our  national  interests  em- 
barked in  our  increased  and  growing  commerce  on 
the  distant  stations.  The  force  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  home  squadron,  the  cruising  ground  of  which 
extends  from  Newfoundland  to  the  river  Amazon  in 
South  America,  seems  to  be  necessary  in  guarding 
our  own  shores,  in  protecting  the  immense  capital 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  along  our  whole  sea- 
board from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine,  and  in  giving 
countenance  and  assistance  to  our  foreign  commerce 
with  the  West  India  Islands,  and  with  the  ports  on 
the  American  continent. 

The  ships  proposed  to  be  employed  are  built  and 
afloat;  the  officers  necessary  to  command  them  are 
mostly  in  commission  and  under  pay — the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  ships  is  little  more  while  in  service  than 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary — the  officers  degenerate  by 
idleness  while  they  are  improved  by  service.  The 
expense  ofmanningand  sailingtheseships,  of  course, 
is  greater  than  when  laid  up.  But  we  can  have  com- 
petent and  skilful  officers,  good  and  efficient  sailors, 
only  by  a long  course  of  active  sea-service.  That  is 
the  school  in  which  they  are  taught,  and  in  which 
they  acquire  knowledge  of  their  duties.  To  build  a 
navy  without  the  experience,  skill,  and  force,  neces- 
sary to  sail  and  efficiently  to  manage  it,  in  the  event 
of  a war  with  a maritime  power,  would  be  in  effect 
but  adding  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  the  na- 
tion’s cost,  and  to  the  national  disgrace.  I have 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  employ- 
ment of  a sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  require  the 
services  of  every  officer  that  can  be  spared  from 
shore  duty  and  capable  of  sea  service. 

A slight  increase  of  officers  in  the  subordinate 
grades  will  be  needed  to  keep  this  force  afloat.  - 1 
would  recommend  that  the  number  of  midshipmen 
be  kept  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  About  ten  more  pursers  could  be  beneficially 
employed.  Several  of  the  sailing  masters  being 
from  age  or  infirmity  unfit  for  sea  service,  a small 
increase  of  the  number  is  desirable.  I would  re- 
commend that  the  proviso  limiting  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  navy,  which  was  passed  on  the  4th  of 
August.  1842,  be  repealed  so  far  as  it  regards  war- 
rant officers,  excepting  midshipmen;  the  present 
number  being  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  ser-"" 
vice. 

The  appropriation  for  increase,  repairs,  &c. 
for  the  year  1843,  ’44,  having  been  heavily  drawn 
upon  in  payment  of  contracts  made,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  plans  and  the  completion  of  works  in  pro- 
gress anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  October  last, 
to  discharge  a large  portion  of  the  persons  employed 
under  this  head;  leaving,  however,  it  is  believed, 
enough  funds  unexpended  to  meet  most  of  the  out- 
standing demands  against  the  department  chargeable 
to  this  appropriation.  The  act  of  congress  of  the 
21st  August,  1842,  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  ap- 
propriations from  one  to  another  branch  of  expen- 
diture in  this  department,  has  operated  injuriously. 
Where  these  transfers  permitted,  it  is  believed  that 
sufficient  means  might  be  found  among  the  various 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  to  pay  most, 
if  not  all,  needful  outlays  in  the  fitting,  completing, 
and  repairing  of  vessels,  and  for  payments  on  un- 
completed contracts;  and  I am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  public  interests  would  be  promoted  were  con- - 
gress  to  authorize  these  transfers  early' in  the  ensu- 
ing session. 

There  were  several  contracts  made,  some  of  them 
years  since,  for  the  supply  of  timber  and  various  ma- 
terials for  the  navy,  which  have  expired  without 
having  been  completed.  Heretofore  the  department 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  extending  the  time  for 
completing  these  contracts,  where  the  interests  of 
the  United  states  have  not  suffered  by  such  exten- 
sion. The  law  of  the  9 March,  1843,  requiring  all 
contracts  to  be  given  by  advertisement  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  seems  to  prohibit  their  further  extension. — 
There  are  many  contractors  who  would  have  large 
sums  due  them  on  the  completion  of  their  contracts 
for  previous  deliveries,  being  the  ten  per  cent,  re- 
served on  the  amount  of  those  deliveries,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  non-extension  and  non-fulfilment  of 
those  contracts,  these  amounts  remain  unpaid.  As 
the  United  States  have  suffered  no  loss  by  these  de- 
lays, and  as  the  parties  expected  an  extension  ac- 
cording to  former  usage,  it  appears  to  be  a proper 
ease  for  the  interposition  of  congress  for  their  relief. 
Congress  provided  for  analogous  cases  by  an  act  dated 


February  10th,  1832,  and  the  passage  of  a similar  act 
at  this  time  would  enable  the  department  to  effectan 
equitable  settlement  of  these  cases. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  contracts  the  ensu- 
ing year  for  live  oak,  nor  for  any  other  timber  except 
absolutely  required  for  immediate  use,  the  depart- 
ment intending  to  build  only  foursmall  limber  vessels 
during  that  time,  and  the  timber  for  which  being 
mostly  on  hand. 

The  docking  of  timber  lor  long  periods,  a large 
portion  of  the  time  but  partly  covered  with  water, 
seems  of  very  questionable  utility,  and  there  are 
some  positive  injuries  arising  from  the  practice. — 
The  timber  is  from  the  water,  and  before  allowing 
it  time  to  dry,  is  hewn  and  put  up  for  the  frame  of 
the  ship.  The  planks  are  sawed  from  it  to  cover  the 
frame.  The  consequence  is  great  shrinking  and  1 ia- 
bilsty  to  warp;  requiring  additional  expense  for 
caulking  frorn  the  shrinkage  of  the  planks,  and 
greater  liability  to  leakage.  It  tends  also  to  gene- 
rate the  dry  rot,  which  disease,  if  I may  so  term  it, 
appears  to  be  a fungus,  a parasitical  plant,  like 
mould,  germinating  in  the  wood  and  destroying  the 
tenacity  of  its  fibre,  which  fungus  would  be  less  lia- 
ble to  germinate  in  dry  than  in  moist  wood.  It  is  in- 
deed doubted  if  itcouid  germinate  at  all  in  perfectly 
dry  wood. 

A deficiency  is  apprehended  in  the  appropriation 
for  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  current  year.  The 
sum  granted  by  congress  for  this  purpose  was  less 
than  that  asked  for  by  the  department,  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  persons  actually  in  service  at 
the  passage  of  the  law.  Efforts  are  making  to  bring 
the  expenditure  within  the  proper  limits;  but  owing 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  provi- 
sions and  clothing,  and  the  state  of  its  accounts  with 
the  ships  on  distant  stations,  the  department  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn  the  precise  conditions  of  iu 
expenditures. 

About  §15,500  worth  of  provisions,  clothing  and 
small  stores  have  been  lost  by  the  burning  of 'the 
Missouri,  the  wreck  of  the  Grampus,  and  the  wreck 
of  a freight  vessel  at  Port  Praya. 

The  estimation  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography  is  some  five  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  the  sum  asked  for  last  year; 
of  this  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
are  to  pay  for  outstanding  contracts  made  by  the 
board  of  navy  commissioners  some  years  since  and 
yet  uncompleted.  It  includes  also  an  estimate  for 
a sufficient  number  of  powder  tanks  for  all  the  ships 
and  brigs  of  the  navy,  launched  or  not  launched, 
that  are  not  now  provided  with  them.  It  likewise 
includes  an  estimate  for  two  hundred  cannon  of  a 
large  size. 

In  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  the  estimate  for 
the  improvement  of  yards  is  about  §180,000  over 
that  of  last  year.  The  estimate  for  coal  is  on  the 
supposition  that  each  steamer  will  employ  steam 
power  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  sum  asked 
for  is  a very  liberal  allowance  even  for  this  length  of 
service. 

In  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  navy  hospital 
at  Chelsea.  Massachusetts,  stands,  there  are  many 
acres  more  than  are  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of 
that  establishment  and  producing  no  income.  If  this 
were  sold  a handsome  sum  might  be  added  to  the 
hospital  fund  and  an  income  be  received  from  it. — 
I therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  congress 
authorise  the  sale  of  so  much  of  this  land  as  will 
not  be  needed  for  the  hospital  purposes;  and  I 
would  further  suggest  that  the  navy  department 
be  clothed  with  authority  to  invest  the  naval  hos- 
pital fund,  now  amounting  to  over  §200,000,  and 
yielding  no  income,  in  some  safe  and  productive  se- 
curities. 

A resolve  was  passed  by  the  late  congress  appro- 
priating four  thousand  dollars  towards  establishing 
an  agency  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  one  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  for  the  purchase  of  American 
hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  An  agent  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  1st  of  July  last  for  the  slate  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  in  obedience  to  directions  he  visited  the 
United  States  ropewalk  at  the  Charleston  navy  yard 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  as  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  water  rotted  hemp  used  in  the 
navy  and  the  mode  of  testing  its  strength.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  branch  of  the  naval  service — 
increase  and  repair — having  been  mainly  expended 
on  other  contracts,  the  department  has  recently 
directed  the;  agent  to  make  no  purchase4;  and  in  this 
state  of  the  appropriation  it  has  not  been  thought 
expedient  to  appoint  any  agent  for  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Von  Schmidt,  an  intelligent  gentleman,  well 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Russia  and 
in  this  country,  has  been  employed  by  the  direction 
of  the  department  the  last  season  on  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  hemp  in  this  vicinity.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a machine  for  breaking  it  and 
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separating  the  fibres  from  the  stalks  without  rotting. 
Should  he  succeed,  of  which  there  is  a fair  promise, 
a great  saving  of  labor  will  be  made  and  the  hemp 
thus  prepared  will  be  much  superior  in  quality  and 
strength  to  hemp  prepared  by  the  old  method  of  rot- 
ting. Mr.  Von  Schmidt’s  report  is  appended.  He 
has  also  been  employed  to  translate  the  pamphlet  on 
the  cu'ture  and  preparation  of  hemp,  published  at 
Odessa  in  Russia,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  con- 
gress was  invited  hy  a communication  from  this  de- 
partment, dated  1st  of  March,  1843.  The  expense  of 
this  translation,  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation, 
is  three  hundred  dollars.  The  translation  is  submit- 
ted with  this  report 

I respectfully  suggest  a modification  of  the  ration, 
so  as. to  dispense  with  the  spirit  portion  now  allowed. 
That  the  frequent  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits 
injuriously  affects  the  human  system,  is  a truth  be- 
lieved to  be  now  generally  understood  and  admitted 
by  all  intelligent  physiologists.  Its  evil  influences 
are  not  less  on  the  moral  than  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  man.  A large  proportion  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  upon  the  seamen  is  for  drunkenness,  or  the 
immediate  effects  of  drinking  ardent  spirits— in- 
sudordination  in  its  various  forms.  In  abolishing  the 
spirit  ration,  punishments  and  disease  will  be  less 
frequent,  and  the  whole  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  men  will  be  improved. — 
I therefore  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  no 
spirits  be  allowed  in  the  rations  of  thos'e  who  enlist 
in  future,  and  that  the  right  of  commuting  the  spirit 
ration  for  money  be  continued  to  those  already  en- 
listed. 

Measures  are  in  train  for  establishing  a more  per- 
fect system  of  accounts  for  the  naval  storekeepers, 
by  which  a more  rigid  and  effective  responsibility 
will  be  enforced  in  keeping  and  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lic property  in  the  yards. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  an  additional  clerk  at 
each  navy  .yard  is  necessary.  The  sum  estimated 
for  each  clerk  is  $800  per  annum,  arid  the  services  to 
be  rendered  will  vastly  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outlay. 

Great  expense  has  been  incurred  at  times  by  alter- 
ations in  the  inboard  arrangement  of  ships  without 
the  authority  of  the  department.  The  cost  of  such  al 
terations  thus  made  has  been  directed  to  be  charged 
in  future  to  the  officer  making  them. 

Navy  agents  have  been  directed  to  pay  no  bills  ex- 
cept from  funds  in  hands  belonging  to  the  appropria- 
tion to  which  the  bills  are  chargeable.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  department  will  keep  a better  know- 
ledge and  more  perfect  control  over  the  condition  of 
the  appropriations. 

The  allowance  of  additional  pay  to  officers  per- 
forming the  duly  of  a higher  grade,  is  often  a subject 
of  contention  and  perplexity,  and  is  liable  to  abuses. 
The  utility  of  such  allowances  is  somevv  hat  question- 
able; but,  if  expedient  to  continue  them,  the  law 
might  tie  beneficially  modified.  It  should  define  more 
accurately  what  constitutes  a higher  command,  and 
perhaps  also  provide  that  no  extra  pay  he  allowed, 
unless  expressly  stipulated  in  the  order  directing  the 
officer  to  perform  such  duty. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  of  March  3d,  1843, 
Captain  Rousseau,  Commander  Adams,  anb  Lieut. 
Stephen  Johnson,  have  examined  and  surveyed  the 
harbor  of  Memphis,  in  reference  to  its  capability  for 
“a  naval  depot  arid  yard  for  the  building  and  repair- 
ing steamships  and  other  vessels  of  war  at  that  place.” 
The  report  of  these  officers  , has  been  received,  and 
accompanies  this. 

An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  made  at  the  last  session  of  co'ngress  for  the  pur 
pose  of  building  a floating  dry  dock,  sufficiently  large 
to  raise  a second  class  frigate,  on  such  plan  as  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  should  approve,  to  be  used  at 
Pensacola.  After  various  inquiries  the  examina- 
tion of  various  plans  and  the  consideration  of  the 
offers  of  persons  proposing  to  build  it,  no  plan  was 
presented  on  which  a suitable  dock  could  be  built 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  de- 
partment did  not  feel  authorised  to  enter  into  a con- 
tract requiring  a larger  expenditure  than  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  presented 
by  S.  D.  Dakin,  for  a sectional  dock,  had  the  prefe- 
rence of  the  department,  but  one  of  a suitable  size, 
with  the  necessary  machinery  to  work  it,  could  not  be 
built,  within  the  sum  appropriated.  A detailed  report 
on  this  subject,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
dock,  to  be  used  as  the  elevating  or  floating  power, 
and  connected  with  a level  rail  track  by  which  ships 
can  be  taken  upon  the  land  with  ease  and  safety,  will 
be  submitted. in  another  communication  when  all  the 
necessary  facts  and  conclusions  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  persons  having  lhat  subject  in  'charge. 
Mr.  Sanger,  the  engineer  or  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  in  compliance  with  the  resolve  of  congress, 
is  making  the  necessary  examinations  as  to  the  prae 
ticability  of  the  Croton  water  as  an  elevating  power 


for  a dock  at  New  York.  When  his  survey  shall  have 
been  completed,  the  department  will  report  upon  that 
subject. 

In  the  estimates  are  included  the  cost  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  a laboratory  at  the  Washington  navy  yard, 
and  for  the  employment  of  a chemist  and  pyrotech- 
nist. It  is  believed  that  great  advantages  may  be  de- 
rived by  employing  scientific  persons  in  testing  the 
quality  of  copper  and  various  other  materials,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  many  articles  used  in  the  service, 
which  have  heretofore  been  found,  when  used,  of  in- 
ferior quality.  It  is  highly  important  that  a compe- 
tent person  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fuses, 
rockets  and  other  fire  works  indispensable  in  the  na- 
val service.  So  deficient  is  the  service  in  this  know- 
ledge that  the  fuses  necessary  for  its  use  are  obliged 
to  be  purchased.  „ 

The  medical  department  of  the  naval  service  re- 
quires talent,  education,  and  moral  worth,  properly 
to  fill  it,  of  as  high  order  as  any  other  branches  of 
that  service;  but  the  surgeons  and  assistant  sur- 
geons have  no  military  rank.  A modification  of 
the  law,  by  which  medical  officers  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice shall  be  entitled  to  rank,  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  prescribed  in  the  army,  might  be  beneficially 
made. 

Commander  Wilkes,  with  the  officers  under  him, 
has  been  assiduously  engaged  in  preparing  the  hydro- 
graphical  results  of  the  exploring  expedition  for  pub; 
lication.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  forty  plates  of 
charts  will  be  ready  for  publication,  comprising  up- 
wards of  seventy  general  and  local  surveys  of  the 
groups  and  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Many  more  are 
ready  to  be  given  out  to  engrave. 

Commander  Wilkes  reports  that  the  Narrative 
preparing  by  him,  under  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, will  bo  ready  for  the  press  previous  to  March 
next. 

The  naturalists  and  others  are  also  employed  in  the 
description  and  arrangement  of  the  several  branches 
of  natural  history.  For  their  pay  and  that  of  the  persons 
necessary  in  the  keeping  and  attendance  of  the  hall, 
and  to  complete  the  arrangements,  a small  appropri- 
ation is  asked.  Tiie  whole  is  making  as  rapid  an  ap- 
proach to  completion  as  can  be  expected  in  such  du- 
ties. The  report  and  estimate  of  Cummunder  Wilkes 
is  submitted  herewith. 

In  the  general  estimates  for  the  half  current  year 
ending  June  30th,  1843,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1844,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  are  required 
‘■for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  depot”  of  charts 
arid  instruments.  That  sum  is  embraced  in  the  amount 
appropriated  for  enumerated  contingent  expenses  in 
the  act  of  3d  March  last,  but  the  “erection  of  build- 
ing for  depot”  is  not  specified  therein,  and  the  law 
prohibits  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  an>ount 
appropriated  for  “other  objects”  than  those  enume- 
rated; therefore  legislation  is  necessary  to  perfect  and 
legalize  the  applicat ion  of  the  $15,000  to  “the  erec- 
tion of  depot,”  trie  object  for  which  the  amount  was 
specified  in  the  estimates  and  for  which  purpose  it  is 
applied. 

1 append  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
building,  in  which  lie  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
$20, 0U0  for  grading  the  grounds,  &c.  The  house  he 
iias  estimated  for  would  be  convenient,  hut  is  not 
deemed  essential  at  ihis  time.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  this  building  is  adapted  in  its  form  and  structure 
not  only  for  a depot  of  charts  and  instruments,  but 
for  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  for  other  scien- 
tific investigations. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  you,  to  learn  how 
great  an  interest  has  been  evinced  by  the  learned  so- 
cieties and  scientific  men  of  Europe,  as  well  as  at 
home,  upon  the  establishment  of  an  institution  by  the 
government,  in  which  a portion  ofthedujies  will  be 
tiie  advancement  of  science.  Great  liberality  of  feel- 
ing was  expressed  towards  the  officer  sent  abroad  for 
tiie  purchase  of  instruments;  and,  as  another  mode  in 
which  their  great  satisfaction  was  shown,  extremely 
valuable  presents  of  books  were  made  to  its  library 
through  him. 

Contracts  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  have  been 
made  the  last  year  for  some,  heavy  ordnance,  but  the 
contractors  have  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
and  consequently  the  guri||have  not  been  procured. 
The  policy  of  giving  con™cts  for  supplies  of  such 
importance  to  the  lowest  bidder,  in  preference  to 
known  and  experienced  founders,  is  of  questionable 
utility.  But  such  is  tiie  present  requirement  of  the 
law.  The  lowest  price  guns  are  not  always  the 
cheapest.  The  loss  of  lives  during  the  last  war  and 
since  that  time,  from  tiie  bursting  of  guns  on  board 
our  ships,  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  as  much  as  the 
loss  from  the  enemy’s  shot.  Ammunition  as  well  as 
guns  is  by  law  to  be  procured  in  the  like  manner 
from  tiie  lowest  bidder.  Powder  made  from  the  Ni- 
trate of  Soda,  in  lieu  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potash,  ap- 
pears as  well,  and  is  about  as  strong  when  first  made 
as  that  manufactured  from  Sait  Fttre,  but  deterio- 


rates daily,  ami  is  nearly  worthless  in  a few  months’ 
and  yet  this  inferior  ingredient  canr.ot  be  detected 
except  by  a chemical  analysis.  True  economy,  hence, 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  a different,  rule  than  that 
of  giving  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder,  regardless 
of  the  skill  and  character  of  the  manufactures,  should 
prevail  in  procuring  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition for  service. 

A series  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  by  Professor  Johnson,  to  test 
the  qualities  of  coal  of  different  kinds,  a preliminary 
rep  >rt  of  which  is  appended.  Charles  Reider,  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  and  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones  have  been 
engaged  in  making  experiments  upon  safety  valves 
for  preventing  explosions  in  steam  boilers.  Professor 
Johnson  has  also  made  a series  of  experiments  to  test 
and  improve  the  strength  of  iron,  upon  the  principle 
of  thermotension.  After  these  several  experiments 
shall  have  been  completed,  reports  will  be  made  con- 
cerning them. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  force  allowed  by  the  act 
of  the  31st  August,  1842,  is  inadequate  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  required  in  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  department.  An  estimate  has 
therefore  been  submitted  for  three  additional  clerks 
for  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy:  three  for 
the  bureau  of  construction,  equipments,  and  .repairs; 
two  for  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing;  and 
one  to  take  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  of,  the 
late  board  of  navy  commissioners,  and  the  library  of 
the  department. 

The  estimates  from  the  different  bureaus  and  the 
commandant  of  the  marine  corpse,  of  the  sums  that 
will  be  required  for  the  proposed  service  of  the  com- 
ing year  are  sent  with  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  11ENSHAW. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 


T V/ ENT  Y-E  IGHTH  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  11.  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  appear- 
ed in  his  seat. 

The  following  were  announced  as  the  standing 
committees  of  the  senate: 

On  foreign  relations. — Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien,  Bu- 
chanan, Tailrnadge,  and  Choate. 

On  finance.- — Messrs.  Evans,  McDuffie,  Hunting- 
ton,  Woodbury,  and  Crittenden. 

On  commerce. — Messrs.  Huntington,  Woodbridge, 
King,  Barrow,  and  Wright. 

On  manufactures. — Messrs.  Simmons,  Archer,  Mil- 
ler. Buchanan,  and  Morehead. 

On  agriculture. — Messrs.  Upham,  Bates,  Sturgeon, 
Semple,  and  Atchison. 

On  military  affairs.— Messrs.  Crittenden,  Barrow, 
Benton,  Dayton,  and  Foster. 

On  militia. — Messrs.  Barrow,  Fulton,  Sempie, 
Fairfield,  ami  Atchison. 

On  naval  affairs. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Choate,  Huger, 
Haywood,  and  Henderson. 

On  public  lands.- — Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Tallmadge, 
Walker,  Jarnagin,  Morehead. 

On  private  land  claims. — Messrs.  Henderson,  Hay- 
wood, Sprague,  Tappan,  and  Colquitt. 

On  Indian  affairs. — Messrs.  While,  Morehead,  Se- 
vier, Phelps,  arid  Benton. 

On  claims. — Messrs.  Foster,  Wright,  Woodbury, 
Phelps,  and  Haywood. 

On  revolutionary  claims.  — Messrs.  Jarnagin,  Clay- 
ton, Upham,  Colquitt,  and  Hannegan. 

On  the  judiciary. — Messrs.  Berrien*.  Clayton,  Day- 
ton,  WalUer,  and  Huger. 

On  the  po  t office  and  post  roads. — Messrs.  Merrick, 
Simmons,  Jarnagin,  Fulton,  and  Atchison. 

On  roads  and  canals.—  Messrs.  Porter,  White,  King, 
Breese,  and  Sturgeon. 

On  pensions. — Messrs.  Bates,  Sevier,  Foster, Evans, 
and  Atherton. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Miller,  Bay- 
ard, King,  Merrick,  ami  Semple. 

On  patents  and  patent  office. — Messrs.  Phelps,  Porter, 
Bates,  Sturgeon,  ami  Atherton. 

On  retrenchment. — Messrs.  Morehead,  Miller,  Ful 
ton,  Huntington,  and  Henderson. 

On  public  buildings. — Messrs.  Dayton,  Breese,  and 
Bagbv. 

To  audit  and  control  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
senate. — Messrs.  Tappan,  White,  and  Porter. 

On  printing. — Messrs.  Simmons,  Fairfield,  and 
Sprague. 

On  engrossed  bills.— Messrs.  Dayton,  Bagby,  and 
Sprague. 

Joint  committee  on  the  part  of  the  senate  on  the  library 
of  congress. — Messrs.  Choate,  Tappan,  and  Berrien. 

On  enrolled  bills. — Messrs.  Hannegan,  and  Ather- 
ton. 
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A communication  was  received  from  the  treasury 
department,  containing  the  anpual  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  seventeen  hundred  add  it  iona  I copies  to  be  printed 
— fifteen  hundred  for  the  use  of  the  senate  and  two 
hundred  for  the  department. 

Mr.  fValker,  pursuant  to  notice,  introduced  a bill 
to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands. 

Mr.  A.  Dickens  was  re-elected  secretary  by  47 
votes.  Mr.  E Dyer  was  re-elected  sergeant  at  arms 
and  Mr.  R.  Beale  re-elected  assistant  sergeant-at- 
arms.  The  Rev.  Septimus  Tuston  was  re-elected 
chaplain.  He  received  37  votes,  Mr.  Bulfinch  3, 
and  Mr.  Woodman  1. 

Mr.  Barrow  submitted  a resolution  calling  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  the  plans  for  a perma- 
nent wharf  at  Pensacola  navy  yard,  as  designed  by 
James  Herron,  and  that  he  instruct  said  IVlr.  Herron 
to  prepare  a plan  fora  dock,  marine  railway,  & c. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  submitted  a resolution  of  inquiry  on 
various  topics  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
American  relations  with  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December,  12.  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri  arose, 
and  formally  communicated  the  event  of  the  death 
of  his  colleague  the  late  senator,  Mr.  Linn,  who 
died  on  the  3 1st  October  ult.,  and  after  eulogizing 
his  character  and  services,  offered  a resolution  for  the 
usual  tokens  of  respect  for  his  memory,  which  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  B.  then  moved  that  the  senate  now  adjourn. 
Mr.  Crittenden  arose  to  second  the  motion  and  re- 
sponded to  the  tribute  of  respect  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  13.  Mr.  Breesc,  of  Illinois,  arose,  and 
announced  to  the  senate  the  death  of  the  honorable 
Samuel  MeRoherts,  late  senator  from  Illinois,  which 
occurred  on  the  27lh  of  March  ult.,  at  Cincinnati, 
shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  congress. — 
Ha  ving  expressed  an  eulogy  upon  the  character  and 
services  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  B.  moved  the  usual  re- 
solutions of  respect. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  seconder]  the  motion,  and  ad- 
dressed the  senate  in  respectful  reminiscence  of  the 
departed. 

The  resolutions  of  respect,  &c.  were  adopted,  and 
the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  II.  The  following  members  were 
announced  as  composing  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions. 

Committee  of  Elections.  Messrs.  Payne,  of  Alaba- 
ma. Elmer,  of  N.  Jersey,  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  Chap- 
man, of  Virginia,  Newton,  of  Virginia,  Hamilton,  of 
Maine,  Ellis,  of  N.  York,  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  and 
Garret  Davis,  of  Kentucky. 

[Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  was  originally  announced  as 
one  of  the  nine  members  of  this  committee,  but  was 
excused  from  serving.] 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  “pro- 
test,” and  the  question  ori  Mr.  Gilmer's  amendment  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  motion  being  taken,  Mr.  Gi/Hier’sainend- 
ment  (striking  out  that  part  of  Mr.  B's  motion  which 
provided  for  the  insertion  of  the  protest)  was  adopt- 
ed, by  124  ayes  to  64  noes. 

The  question  next  was  on  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  of  Mr.  Barnard,  thus  amended. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  further  to  amend  by  directing 
the  clerk  in  making  up  the  journal  of  the  day  to  omit 
the  insertion  of  the  protest,  which  had  been  thus  re- 
ferred to  by  the  previous  motion. 

On  this  proposition  a long  debate  arose,  and  con- 
tinued until, 

Mr.  C.J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
on  the  table.  Mr.  I’s  motion  was  negatived;  yeas  83, 

nays  95. 

After  farther  debate  for  about  an  hour,  Mr.  Hamlin 
withdrew  his  motion  to  amend. 

The  main  question  (on  the  resolution)  was  ordered, 
and,  being  taken,  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
adopted.  So  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  journal  of  yesterday  be  amended 
so  as  to  state  that  Mr.  Barnard  offered  it.  his  place  to 
read  a paper,  signed  by  hmisi  If  and  forty  nine  other 
members  of  the  house;  that  objection  was  made:  when 
a motion  was  submitted  that  Mr.  Barnard  have  leave  to 
read  the  paper;  that  question  uas  put  by  the  clerk  to  die 
house,  which,  on  a division;  decided  against  granting  the 
leave. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  offered 
by  Mr.  Chappell  on  Wednesday  last,  to  strike  from 
the  journal  of  Tuesday,  the  protest  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  the  said  motion  was  agreed  to,  by  yeas  92  to 
nays  82 

After  debate  on  the  rules  of  the  house,  the  house 
adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  12.  The  following  committees 
were,  "announced; 

Ways  and  Means — Messrs.  McKay,  Lewis,  .1.  R. 
Ingersnl],  Dromgoole,  Barnard,  D.  L.  Seymour,  Wel- 
ler, Chappell,  and  Norris. 

Claims — Messrs.  Vance,  Thomas  Smith,  Cobb,  A. 
Johnson,  Bo  lin,  Strong,  Stephens,  Clingman  and 
Ramsey. 

Commerce — Mesrrs.  Holmes,  Dunlap,  Winthrop, 
Phoenix,  Preston,  King,  Hale,  Labranche,  Chas.  M. 
Reed,  and  McClellan. 

Public  Lands — Messrs.  John  W.  Davis,  Boyd,  Col- 
lamer,  Hubbard,  Houston,  Rayner,  Jameson,  Mc- 
Clernand,  and  Paterson. 

Post  Office  and  Post  Roads — Messrs.  Hopkins,  Ken- 
nedy, Grmnel),  Stiles,  Hardin,  Dana,  David  S.  Reid, 
Relfe,  and  Jeriks. 

District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Campbell,  Kirkpa- 
trick, A.  Stewart,  W.  Green,  G.  W.  Jones,  Chilton, 
Robinson,  McCauslen,  and  Bower. 

Judiciary — Messrs.  Wilkins,  Saunders,  French, 
Dillingham,  Burt,  Vinton,  Pettit,  Dickey,  and  Gat- 
lin. 

Revolutionary  Claims — Messrs.  R.  D.  Davis,  Ar- 
rington, D.  P.  King,  Lucas,  Stone,  Stetson,  Brodhead, 
R.  Smith,  and  Senter. 

Public  Expenditures — Messrs.  Clinton,  Reding, 
Cranston.  Almon  H.  Read,  Mathews,  Grider,  Purdy, 
Sykes,  and  P.  B.  Johnson. 

Private  Land  Claims — Messrs.  Cross,  Slidell,  Delict, 
J.  A.  Black,  W J.  Brown,  Cary,  E.  R.  Porter,  Se- 
verance, and  Rogers. 

Manufactures — Messrs.  Adams,  Collamer,  Belser, 
Hudson,  Woodward,  Irvin,  Moseley,  Lumpkin,  and 
Cranston. 

'Agriculture — Messrs.  Deberry,  Anderson,  Farloe, 
St.  John,  J.  Brown,  Bvram,  Green,  Plays,  Henley, 
and  Florence. 

Indian  Affairs — Messrs.  Cave  Johnson,  J.  Thomp- 
son, Foot,  J.  B.  Hunt,  Bidlack,  W.  Hunt,  Benton, 
Hughes,  and  Vanmeter. 

Military  Affairs — Messrs.  Haralson,  Coles,  Irvin, 
Boyd,  McConnell,  Hardin,  Bossier,  McDowell,  and 
Fish. 

Militia — Messrs.  Dean,  John  Stewart,  Mosseley, 
Tibbatts,  Moore,  Foot,  Bower,  Hays,  and  Frick. 

Naval  Affairs — Messrs.  Wise  Parmenter,  Barrin- 
ger, Murphy,  Stmson,  Peyton,  T.  H.  Seymour,  At- 
kinson, and  Marsh. 

Foreign  Affairs — Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Rhett, 
Beardsley,  Gilmer,  White,  Dawson,  Sample,  Thoin- 
asson,  and  Henry  Williams. 

Revolutionary  Pensions — Messrs.  Rathbun,  Steen- 
rod,  Rodney,  Simons,  Ilungerford,  Giddings,  J.  A. 
Wright,  Hoge,  and  Mcllvaine. 

Territories — Messrs  A.  V.  Brown,  Duncan,  E.  J. 
Morris,  Daniel,  Houston,Tyler, Tibbatts,  Wentworth 
and  M.  Brown. 

Invalid  Pensions — Messrs.  J.  Brinkerhoff,  Russell, 
Ashe,  J.  Morris,  R.  Smith,  A.  Smith,  Nes,  Cullom, 
and  Ttlden. 

Roads  and  Canals — Messas.  Oweri,  Steenrod,  White, 
McClay,  Reding,  Firklin,  Dickinson,  Carroll,  arid 
Frick. 

Patents — Messrs.  Harper,  J.  Black,  Russell,  John 
Stewart,  and  Severance. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — Messrs.  Pratt,  Leon- 
ard, Hudson,  Win.  Wright,  and  Winthrop. 

Revisal  and  Unfinished  Business — Messrs.  E.  R. 
Potter,  Hubbell,  Foster,  Buthngton,  and  Emery  D. 
Potter. 

Accounts — Messrs.  McDowell,  Taylor,  Herrick, 
Wheaton  and  Rodney. 

Mileage — Messrs.  Cobb,  Ritter,  P.  B.  Johnson, 
Henley,  and  Farlee. 

Expenditures  in  the  Slate  Department — Messrs.  Ro- 
gers, Blackwell,  J.  T.  Smith,  W.  Green,  and  Wm. 
Wright. 

Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department — Messrs. 
Caldwell,  Yost,  Tilden,  Anderson,  and  Ashe. 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Department — Messss.  Mc- 
llvaine, Kennedy,  Arrington,  Grider,  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 

Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department — Messrs. 
Dana,  Kirkpatrick,  Vanmeter,  Buffington,  and  Sen- 
ter. 

Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Department — Messrs. 
Harper,  David  S.  Reid,  T.  Smith,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
and  Nes. 

Expenditures  on  the  Public  Buildings — Messrs.  D. 
P.  King.  Dawson,  Taylor,  Washington  P.  Hunt,  and 
Ramsey. 

Library  on  the  part  of  House — Messrs.  Burke,  Marsh, 
and  Maclay. 

M r.  Payne  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the 
committee  on  elections. 

The  question  was  taken  and  Mr.  Payne  was  ex- 
cused. 


Mr.  Barnard  rose  and  moved  to  amend  the  journal 
of  yesterday  so  as  to  insert  the  “protest.” 

Mr.  Dromgoole  objected  to  the  motion.  After  (he 
house  had  decided  over  and  over  again  the  protest 
should  not  go  on  the  journal,  he  thought  it  surprising 
that  the  gentleman  should  persist 

Mr.  Barnard  rejoined,  and  contended  that  his  pre- 
sent motion  was  strictly  in  order.  He  said  he  stood 
upon  the  constitution,  which  gave  him  the  right  to 
submit  the  motion.  He  argued  tiiat  the  journal 
would  be  unintelligible  without  the  insertion  of  the 
protest. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  Insisted  on  his  question  of  recep- 
tion He  thought  it  disrespectful  to  the  house  for 
any  member  to  persist  in  moving  to  insert  a oaper 
which  the  house  had  decided  should  not  be  insert- 
ed. He  did  not  suppose  the  mover  meant  any 
thing  disrespectlul,  but  the  act  itself  was  disrespect- 
ful. 

Mr  J R.  Ingersoll  argued  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  R D.  Owen  followed  against  it.  When  Mr.  O. 
had  concluded. 

Mr.  Bowlin  arose  and  announced  the  death  of  Se- 
nator Linn,  after  which  the  usual  resolutions  of  re- 
spect were  adopted  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  13.  The  speaker  announced 
the  name  of  A.  V.  Brown,  to  supply  the  vacancy  of 
Mr.  Payne  on  the  committee  on  elections. 

Mr.  Adams  asked*  to  be  excused  from  serving  on 
the  committee  of  manufactures.  The  state  of  bis 
health  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  its  chairman,  and  he  moreover  had  other 
reasons  for  desiring  to  be  excused 

The  question  being  taken,  Mr.  A.  was  excused. 

Mr.  Garret  Davis  offered  a resolution  directing  the 
committee  of  elections  to  inquire  and  report  whe- 
ther or  not  the  members  severally  elected  from  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi,  have  been  elected  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  and  the  law,  and  whether  they  are  enti- 
tled to  retain  seats  as  members  of  this  house  for  the 
23th  congress. 

Mr.  Steenrod  moved  to  amend  said  resolution  by 
striking  out  “committee  of  elections,”  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  “select  committee.” 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  Hampshire,  hoped  the  resolution 
would  not  be  adopted,  but  if  the  house  received  this 
resolution  and  sent  the  members  from  the  four  states 
to  have  their  rights  to  their  seats  investigated,  he 
should  move  to  include  the  members  from  all  the 
otherstates.  He  regarded  his  right  toa  seat  as  good  as 
that  of  any  other  member,  and  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  his  rights  placed  upon  different  grounds 
from'that  of  any  other  member.  He  moved,  there- 
fore, that  the  resolution  be  amended  so  as  to  in- 
quire into  the  rights  of  all  the  members,  and  that 
they  report  upon  all  together,  and  also,  that  the  re- 
solution be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Mo.,  was  opposed  to  the  sub- 
ject being  referred  to  the  committee  on  elections, or 
to  a select  committee;  but  he  would  not  oppose’ils 
reference  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Weller  thought  the  course  indicated  in  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  was  the  proper  one. 

Mr.  Hale  withdrew  his  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Mr.  Davis,  of  N.  York  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  subject  should  be  sent  to  a committee  for 
investigation,  and  they  hoped  that  gentlemen  upon 
their  side  of  the  house  would  consent  to  the  motion  to 
refer. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  was  opposed  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  committee  on  elections,  for  already  they 
had  more  to  do  than  they  could  accomplish.  He 
would  vote  to  refer  the  subject  to  a select  commit- 
tee, with  instructions  to  report  as  speedily  as  possible 

upon  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  was  in  favor  of  a reference 

of  the  subject  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  He 

regarded  it  as  a judicial  question. 

Mr.  Jamieson  thought  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house  the  more  proper  committee.  Every  member 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  ablest  mind  could  be  heard  in  the 
presence  of  all. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  reply,  when  a 
message  was  received  from  the  senate  announc- 
ing the  order  of  that  body  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Roberts. 

The  resolution  of  the  senate  was  then  acted  upon, 
and  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Illinois  addressed  the  house 
brielly  in  recounting  the  virtues  and  services  of  the 
deceased  senator. 

7 he  usual  resolution  “to  go  into  mourning  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days  by  wearing  crape  upon  the  left 
arm”  was  adopted,  and,  as  a further  mark  of  respect, 
the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  Items.  The  navigation  of  the  N.  York 
canals  closed  on  the  1st  inst.  Steamboats  from  New 
York  for  Albany  got  only  as  far  up  as  Hudson  on  the 
10ih,  and  there  landed  their  passengers.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  closed.  Lake  Erie  was  navigated  on  the 8th. 
Baltimore  harbor  had  a skim  of  ice  over  the  basin  on 
the  mornings  of  the  13th  and  14th,  but  it  disappear- 
ed during  the  day. 

Money  continues  to  be  abundant  in  the  banks  of  the 
cities.  The  Philadelphia  institutions  loan  now  at  4 per 
cent.  The  Boston  Po-t  says:  “All  the  usual  channels 
of  investment  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  from  the  dis- 
taste of  our  capitalists  to  mortgages,  the  result  is  an 
overflow  of  depositein  banks.” 

Cotton  experienced  a slight  decline  in  the  New  York 
market  on  the  arrival  of  the  Acadia.  Imports  since  1st 
instant  11,933  bales.  Exports  from  the  1st  to  6th  Decern- 

ber  4,618. 

Exports  from  the  United  Staten,  bales; 

Since  1st  September  last,  140, 3'Jo 

Same  time  last  year,  220,862 

Same  time  year  before,  163  845 

The  sales  are  3,350  bales— say  1,650  Upland  and  Flo- 
rida., ordinary  to  middling  at  7ja8  cents,  middling  fair  to 
lair  8|a8J;  good  fair  9a9);  arid  1,700  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  ordinary  to  middling  7ja8±;  and  middling  fair  to 
fair  8^d9g  cents. 

The  Cotton  Chop.  A circular  from  Maunsel, 
White  & Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  ol  25th  November,  ex- 
presses the  decided  opinion  that  the  whole  crop  of  this 
year,  will  not  exceed  1,850,000  bales,  “with  a smaller 
proportion  of  good  clean  cotton’'  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  wet  and  rainy  season. 


The  interest  due  on  the  1st  of  January  next  on  the 
Kentucky  state  bonds,  is  already  provided  for  and  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  N.  York. 

Woo l.  The  Sangamo  (111.)  Journal  says:  It  is  computed 
tliat'20,000  pounds  of  wool,  of  the  growth  of  Illinois, 
have  been  sent  from  Chicago  to  the  New  York  niarkeL 
the  present  season.  “George  Flowers,  Esq.,  estimates 
that  seven  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  wool,  yearly,  can 
be  grown  in  our  stale,  without  interfering  essentially, 
vvim  other  farming  business.” 

“Yes,”  says  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  “and  the  unlimit- 
ed water-power  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  place  of 
its  manufacture.  With  our  vast  surplus  of  breutlstutts, 
previsions,  wool,  and  hydraulic  power,  and  our  facilities 
ut  reaching  any  market,  why  may  we  not  prosecute  this 
branch  of  productive  industry  most  advantageously?” 

Zinc  Ore  has  been  discovered  in  East  Tennessee  by 
Dr.  Troost,  state  geolug.st. 

An  Abolitionist  named  Stephen  S-  Foster  on  Sun- 
day week  attempted  to  preach  on  abolition  in  the  Friends 
Meeting,  Cherry  street,  Philadelphia,  which  occasioned 
a disturbance.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  repealed 
tiie  attempt,  was  requested  by  one  of  the  Elders  to  de- 
sist, and  refused  to  do  so.  He  was  again  admonished, 
but  steadily  refused,  lie  was  put  out  of  the  house  by 
force,  and  taken  before  die  Mayor,  who  held  nim  to  bait 
m the  sum  ot  $250  to  keep  die  peace. 

Book  items  The  stereotype  plates  of  Banyan’s  Pil- 
grims’ Progress,  edited  by  Coudu,  valued  at  tSlouU,  have 
been  presented  m the  Presbyterian  board  ot  publication, 
who  have  a superb  edition  ut  it  m press. 

Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtemps,  (old  times  in  .English),  Ariel, 
and  ti  u/fuce,  divide  die  communities  just  us  the  politi- 
cians sever  them  into  parnes  or  preachers  split  them  into 


Canal  Items-  The  Miami  Extension  Canal,  now  fin- 
ished fourteen  miles  north  ot  St.  Mary’s,  to  the  “deep 
cut”  is  expected  to  be  completed  next  fall. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
to  Manhattan,  Ohio,  is  226  miles  long. 


The  Canals  of  New  York  exhibit  proof  of  the  revi- 
val ot  trade.  The  receipts  for  toll  from  the  opening  of 
navigation,  to  us  closing,  on  the  1st  December,  amount- 
ed to  $2,081,464. 

At  the  Buffalo  Office,  the  tolls  of  1843  exceed  those  of 
1842  by  the  sum  of  $1311.505  74— and  those  of  1841  by 
8155,793  16  The  number  of  b jats,  and  amount  of  tolls 
received  in  the  three  years  was  as  follows: 

Year  No.  ol  Boats.  Ain’t,  ot  Toll 

]§11  5,732  $318,482  03 

IS  12,  5.171  374,769  50 

1843^  5,974  505,275  24 


It  is  expected  that  iron  boats  will  be  adopted  next  sea- 
eon  to' :v  large  extent.  They  draw  less  water  ami  carry 
more  burthen  than  boats  built  of  wood.  By  adopting 
steam  propellers,  no  doubt  much  time  would  also  be 
saved. 


Flour.  There  were  received  at  Albany  bv  the  canal 
from  the  commencement  of  navigation  this  year  up  to 
the  1st  of  December,  converting  the  wheat  into  flour, 
2216.621  barrels  of  Hour,— exceeding  those  of  1340  by 
199,905  barrels,  and  those  of  1842  by  499,173  barrels. 


Fur  Trade.  The  steamer  New  Haven  reached  St. 
Louts,  Missouri,  on  the  3.1  inst.,  front  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. She  left  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  on 
the  1st  of  October,  with  about  160  bales  ol  Buffalo  robes 
and  a small  lot  of  furs  for  the  Union^  Fur  company  — 
When  passing  the  settlement  of  the  Sioux  tne  boat  was 
fired  upon:  several  bullets  penetrating  t lie  cabin.  The 
weather  in  the  Mountains  was  extremely  cold  when  the 
New  Haven  left. 


Mackerel  Fishery.  The  Gloucester  Telegraph  states 
that  the  catch  of  mackerel  by  the  fleet  from  Gloucester 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  if  not  exceeding  it.  And 
the  catch  this  year  lias  averaged  better  quality  and  more 
No.  1’s.  The  success  is  also  better  distributed  among 
the  vessels  ami  more  equally  divided  than  last  year.  The 
Grand  Bank  fishing  vessels  have  all  of  them  performed 
two  fares,  and  taken  together,  have  been  employed  pro- 
fitably to  the  owners. 


The  Catgut  choleru,  as  the  Boston  Courier  calls  the 
mama  tor  iiuultug,  which  broke  out  a lorunglu  since  at 
New  York,  rages,  increases,  and  spreads. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  in  Philadelphia,  85,  of 
which  31  were  undef  tvvu  years  ot  age;  13  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

in  New  York,  143,  of  which  35  were  under  one  year 
of  age;  33  died  ut  consumption. 

Elections.  The  Bosion  municipality  elections  took 
place  oji  me  1 llh  inst.  The  vutes  tor  mayor  stooJ,  Bum- 
mer (whig)  4 $76;  "Savage  (V.  B ) 2,241;  scattering  169. 
Net  whig  gain  over  the  vute  ot  last  year  515.  All  the 
aldermen,  and  eight  out  ot  ten  wards,  are  wing. 

Expresses.  Tiie  government  express,  with  the  presi- 
dent’s message,  on  Tuesday,  left 


hours,  min. 

Washington  after  meridian  . . 1 40 

Reached  Baltimore  ...  2 43 

Leti  Baltimore  . . . 3 17 

Reached  Havre-de-Grace  . . 4 7 

Reached  Wilmington  . . 5 7 

Detained  by  a break  down  1 35 

Readied  Pni.adelphia  . . S 00 

Reached  New  Brunswick  . . 10  20 

Reached  Jersey  city  . . . 1 1 20 

Reached  New  York  . . . 11  45 


Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  lias  left  Washington,  D. 
C.  tor  liis  residence  in  Kentucky. 

Libel  case.  One  of  the  Dublin  editors  has  been  in- 
dicted by  the  British  government  for  publishing  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  repeal  speech  of  Robert  Tyler,  Jr. 

Lightning  statistics.  The  New  York  Journal  ol 
Commerce  furnishes  a list  of  the  accounts  published  in 
that  paper  (rum  May  to'  October,  1843,  ot  damage  done 
by  lightning,  viz:  50  persons  killed, — -12  horses,  4 oxen, 
3 cows,  4 swine,  1 dog,  11  ducks,  1 hen,  and  1 buzzard. 
Feathers  therefore,  is  not,  as  was  supposed,  a complete 
protection. 

James  Lloyd,  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  banker  in  Lon- 
don, and  whose  income  from  his  banking  business  alone, 
is  assessed  at  £60,000  sterling  per  annum,  has  sent  in 
1 1 is  adhesion  tu  ihe  anti-corn  law  league,  with  a subscrip- 
tion of  £50. 


Specie.  23, 643  dollars  in  specie  were  received  at  N- 
Orleans,  on  the  27th  tilt- 

Stocks,  have  again  advanced  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, and  considerable  activity  is  apparent. ''Illinois  ad- 
vanced 2,  Indiana  2,  Kentucky  1,  per  cent,  fancy  stocks 
also  improved. 

American  stocks  are  touched  very  daintily  as  yet  in 
Europe  Every  improvement  in  their  value  there,  is 
quickly  followed  by  reports  which  arrest  their  upward 
tendency,  though  they  regularly  maintain  every  inch  of 
the  little,  from  time  to  lime  acquired.  London  dates  of 
the  18th  of  November,  state  that  “there  is  a pause  in  spe- 
culations in  them  at  former  rates.”  Alabama  fives  65  a 
67  ):  sterling  73a77  nominal;  Illinois  sixes  35;  Indiana 
five's  35a37;  Kentucky  sixes  90;  Louisiana  70,i71  tor 
Barings,  53a55  for  Lizardi;  Massachusetts  par,  Mary- 
land fives  sterling  60a61;  Mississippi  sixes  50,  do.  lives 
sterling  25,  New  York  fives  91;  Pennsylvania  fives  60  a 
62;  South  Carolina  fives  37a99;  Tennessee  sixes  87;  U. 
S.  Bank  shares  13s. 


Mail  robbery-  The  mailbag  from  the  Albany  N. 
York  office,  was  stolen  on  its  way  from  the  office  at 
Hudson  to  the  steamboat,  and  rifled  of  its  valuable  con- 
tents,— $60  or  $70,000  in  drafts  and  notes  have  been  re- 
covered. The  man  employed  to  carry  the  bag  from  the 
office  to  the  boa',  named  Huff,  i#1  in  custody,  and  has 
been  taken  to  New  York  lor  examination. 

Marine  Glue,  is  a new  article,  said  to  be  superced- 
ing the  use  ot  copper  for  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 

Music  and  mathematics.  N.  P.  Willis  says:  “While 
at  Vienna,  I saw  a self-educated  philosopher  at  the  in- 
stitute, who  was  discovering  the  link  between  music  and 
geometry.  He  took  a pane  of  class  and  covered  it 
sparse!'  with  dry  sand,  and  then,  by  drawing  a particu- 
lar note  upon  the  edge  with  a fiddle-bow,  he  drove  the 
sand,  by  the  vibration,  into  a well-defined  circle,  or  tri- 
angle, or  square — whichever  we  chose,  of  halt  a dozen 
geometrical  figures.  I have  looked  ever  since  to  hear  of 
an  advancement  in  this  phase  of  daguerreotype.  Once 
reduced  to  u graiutucr,  music  would  be  as  articulate  as 


oratoiy,  and  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  its  sense 
from  its  gibberish.” 

The  great  Mastodon,  lately  exhumed  in  Missouri, 
has  been  sold  to  the  British  Museum  for  $5900.  The  one 
lately  discovered  in  Orange  county,  N.  York,  is  at  the 
Albany  museum. 

The  Missouri  river.  The  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph 
slates  that  the  government  engineers  have  completed  a 
survey  for  letting  the  Missouri  river  into  the  Mississippi 
about  four  miles  above  Alton,  with  a view  of  preventing 
this  latter  stream  from  taking  a direction  which  might 
possibly  make  St.  Louis  effectually  an  inland  town.  The 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  entertains  fears  that  this  change 
may  prove  disastrous  to  the  Alton  landing. 

Newspaper  Law.  In  the  case  of  a suit  for  fraud,  the 
Georgia  courts  have  decided,  that  refusing  to  take  a 
newspaper  from  the  office,  or  going  away  and  leaving  it 
uncalled  for,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 

O'Connell.  By  order  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  prayers 
have  been  offered  up  daily  at  the  Vatican  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

Pennsylvania — Pike  county.  This  new  county  is 
formed  from  parts  of  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  and  M’Kean, 
and  contains  a population  of  near  3,000.  Ridgeway  has 
been  selected  as  the  “county  seat;”  and  the  public  build- 
ings are  to  he  erected  at  the  expense  of  Jacob  Ridgeway, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  citizens  of  the  place. 

Phenomena  The  brig  Foster,  from  Bath.  (Me.)  on 
her  passage  to  Key  West,  reports  that  on  the  21 1 h Nov., 
during  a gale  at  sea,  “A  hugp  ball  resembling  fire,  about 
the  size  of  a hogshead,  appeared  between  tiie  two  masts 
of  ihe  vessel,  about  30  or  40  feet  from  the  deck,  and 
burst  with  a report  like  that  of  a heavy  clap  of  thunder, 
followed  by  a sharp  flash  of  lightning,  stunn rig  near- 
ly all  on  board.  Tt  was  indeed  an  “awfully  beautiful” 
sight — the  emenaiing  sparks  illuminating  the  air  for  se- 
veral minutes  after  the  explosion.” 

Rail  road  item.  The  Milan  and  Venice  railway  is 
to  he  completed  in  1845.  Its  length  is  168|  miles.  Cost 
ol  construction  $.10,315,000  or  $61,000  per  mile.  The 
lagune  which  separates  Vpniee  from  the  continent  is  tra- 
versed by  a bridge  3,937  yards,  or  upwards  of  two 
miles  long,  constructed  with  222  arches,  two  strong 
abutments,  and  fi ve  terrepleins  (earthen  platforms)  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  length.  It  is  now  about  half  fi- 
nished. and  will  have  cost  " hen  completed  $945,000. 
The  boldness  and  good  taste  of  th‘S  great  work  has  add- 
ed much  to  the  reputation  of  Milnni.  the  chief  engineer, 
who  is  also  engaged  in  supervising  the  construction  of 
the  road.  Locomotives,  of  English  and  Austrian  work- 
manship, have  for  some  lime  traversed  about  twenty 
mihs  of  the  road  in  the  Venitian  territory.  The  Lom- 
bardy-seetion  will  be  finished  as  far  as  Traviglio  in  1844. 

Revolutionary  worthies.  General  Morgan.  In  the 
grave-yard  at  Winchester,  Va..  the  traveller  may  find  a 
grave  covered  with  a neat  marble'  slab  and  bearing  an 
appropriate  inscription.  Within  this  grave  repose  the 
remains  of  the- brave  General  Morgan,  whose  name 
ranks  high  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution. 

Col.  John  M.  Taylor,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  6th 
inst  , aged  92  years.  He  was  commissary  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  during, the  arduous,  hut  unfortunate  campaign 
against  Quebec  under  General  Montgomery,  in  1775 — 
and  continued  to  fill  that  highly  responsible  station  in 
the  service  till  1779.  An  unobt  nsive  but  meritorious 
man. — let  his  memory  he  cherished  as  one  of  the  first  de- 
fenders of  Amtrican  freedom. 

Steamers.  Tt  is  stated  that  a firm  in  P>oston  intend 
building  six  iron  steamers,  to  be  propelled  by  the  Erics- 
son screw,  three  hundred  tons  capacity,  to  run  between 
Troy,  Albany,  and  Boston.  They  will  make  the  pas- 
sage, it  is  thought,  in  about  forty  hours.  Flour  is  to  be 
earned  in  them  a'  fifteen  cents  a barrel,  to'  the  injury 
perchance  of  the  Western  rail  road. 

A line  is  also  to  he  established,  to  run  f'otn  Richmond, 
via  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  to  New  York.  The  passage 
from  Richmond  to  New  York'it  is  supposed  can  be 
made  in  48  hours — passage  $10.  One  of  the  boats  for 
this  line  is  now  building  at  N.  York,  120  feet  long— 4 
feet  draft,  with  Ericsson’s  propellers. 

The  steamboat  Warren,  plying  on  tl'e  Allegheny,  ex- 
ploded her  boilers  on  the  3lh  inst. , whilst  at  Freeport. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  persons  were  scalded — several  of 
them  dangerously. 

The  Textan  navy,  was  advertised  for  sale  again  on 
the  2 2d  eilt..  but  the  Artillery  Company  of  Galveston  ill 
full  fighting  costume  and  field  pieces  crammed  to  the 
muzzle,  paraded,  hacked  by  a crowd  ol  disapproving 
citizens;  no  bidders  ventured. 

The  Taucotian  operation— that  is,  making  a new 
nose — was  performed  last  week  very  suceessiully,  by 
Prof.  Baxley,  at  the  Washington  University.  The  gen- 
tleman upon  whom  the  operation  was  performed,  had 
lost  his  nose  by  a cancer;  and  the  deformity  was  so  great 
as  to  render  him  an  object  of  disgust.  The  flesh  of 
which 'he  new  nose  was  made  was  cut  down  (rom  the 
forehead,  and  the  sides  of  it  were  united  to  ihe  raw  edges 
of  the  flesh  of  the  face  by  stiches.  We  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  operation  of  ihe  kind  that  lias  ever  been  per- 
formed m the  city  ol  Baltimore. 
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CONGRESS.  Nothing:  material  was  done  in  either 
house  on  Thursday.  In  the  senate.  Mr.  Buchanan  pre- 
sented a memorial  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atchison,  his  bill  for  facilitating  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  territory,  was  •referred  to  a se- 
lect committee. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session. 

The  house,  was  occupied  in  angry  debates  about  re- 
ceiving or  refusing  to  receive  petitions,  in  which  J.  Q. 
Adams  figures  largely.  The  petition  he  presented  be- 
fore the  adjournment  on  Wednesday,  was  disposed  of  by 
having  the  question  of  its  reception  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  followed  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  suggesting  an  amendment 
in  the  constitution  sons  to  prevent  a slave  representu- 
tation.  Tiie  introduction  of  this  resolution  gave  rise  to 
an  earnest  and  excited  debate. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  the  reference  of  his  memorial  to  a 
select  committee  of  nine  members.  The  house  after  de- 
bating for  some  time,  adjourned  without  deciding  the 
motion. 

Tiie  debate  was  resumed  in  the  house,  and  became 
exceedingly  interesting  on  Friday.  Mr.  Adams  was 
heard,  (by  a large  vote  of  the  house,)  and  with  obvious 
effect.  His  motion  to  refer  the  Massachusetts  memorial 
to  a select  committee,  finally  prevailed,  without  a divi- 
sion. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  British  sleam'er  Hibernia,  left  Liverpool  on  the 
5t’n  with  50  passengers  for  Boston,  and  3 for  Halifax, 
reached  the  latter  on  the  18th  and  Boston  on  the  20th, 
— 14b  days; — bringing  advices  15  days  later  than  we 
had  before.  The  Britannia  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
the  30th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  find  but  little  news  of  interest.  The  people 
of  England  are  as  harmlessly  occupied  in  reading 
long  accounts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  entertainment  of 
their  young  Queen,  as  we  are  in  listening  to.  or  pe- 
rusing accounts  of  foreign  fiddlers.  The  trial  and 
sentence  of  Bernard  Gregory,  editor  of  the  London 
Satirist,  for  characterizing  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  charging  the  duke’s  attorney  with  perjury, 
diverts,  for  the  moment,  from  the  case  against  O’- 
Connell. 

His  trial  has  been  postponed  to  trie  15th  of  Janua- 
ry, and  it  is  said  that  the  government  finding  it  likely 
to  be  an  endless  case,  have  concluded  to  abandon  it, 
and  ask  parliament  for  summary  authority  to  sup- 
press agitation.  n 

At  the  repeal  meeting  on  the  20th,  O’Connell  pro- 
posed resolutions  expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
laity  at  the  spirited  resolutions  adopted  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Catholic  Prelates,  refusing  “the  filthy 
mammon  of  the  world,”  included  in  the  offer  of  liv- 
ings from  the  government.  Dr.  Grey  proposed  re- 
solutions to  the  same  effect  in  behalf  of  the  Protes- 
tants— both  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  “rent”  collected  at  the  meeting  of  the  20lh, 
exceeded  <£4000;— immense, 

O’Connell  has  for  the  present  retired  to  his  “Moun- 
tain House,”  at  Derrymane. 

A visit  to  Berlin  is  in  contemplation  by  Victoria 
and  her  coterie,  to  return  the  compliment  of  the 
visit  of  the  lying  of  Prussia— and  it  is  intimated  that 
if  Louis  Philippe’s  personal  persuasions  will  be  in- 
troduced, as  is  expected,  she  will  visit  Paris  also,  in 
return  to  an  expected  visit  from  him. 

FRANCE, 

The  king  has  received  a letter  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  congratulating  him  on  the 
Prince  of  Joinville’s  marriage. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  is  convoked  to  the  27th 
December. 

The  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of 
King  Lquts  Phillippe  and  his  consort,  Queen  Marie 
Amelie,  was  celebrated  at  the  Chatean  St.  Cloud  on 
the  26th  ult. 

Vul.  XV.— Sis.  17. 


A royal  ordinance,  recently'issued, authorizes  a ere- 1 
ditof  990,000  francs  for  “sudden  and  unforeseen  ser- 
vices” in  Algesia;  supposed  to  be  an  offer  to  deliver 
up  Abd-el-Kader,  for  a reward. 

SPAIN. 

There  has  been  a “Ministerial  crisis”  in  Spain. 
After  the  ceremony  which  gave  a parliamentary  con- 
firmation to  the  Queen’s  majority,  S.  Lopez  and  his 
cabinet  somewhat  ostentatiously  tendered  their  re- 
signation, on  the  ground  that  their  appointment  had 
hitherto  been  only  provisional.  They  were  request- 
ed by  the  Queen  to  retain  their  places;  but  ii  was 
understood  that  S.  Lopez  would  ultimately  retire. 

MEXICO. 

The  barque  Ann  Louisa  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Tuesday  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  place  she  left  on 
the  30ih  ult.  Sanla  Anna  was  at  Vera  Cruz  when 
the  Ann  Louisa  left,  preparing  the  forts  and  getting 
in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
wasexpecled  everyday  from  Havana. 

Francisco  Mendez,  a passenger  in  the  A.  L.  is  the 
bearer  of  despatches  from  our  minister  at  Mexico, 
Gen.  Wadriy  Thompson. 

In  reconnoitering  the  district  of  Teotitlan,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a road,  the  surveyor, 
Rafael  Villa  Gomez,  came  upon  “the  ruins  of  a 
great' town”  (poblacion.)  It.  had  been  c^|ly  partially 
explored  at  the  date  of  our  advices,  hut  the  ruins  of 
more  than  one  hundred  houses  had  already  been  ob- 
served, and  the  guide  said  the  principal  edifices  were 
still  beyond.  These  ruins  are  called  “The  Palaces 
of  Mitla.” — They  exhibit  a style  of  architecture  al- 
together unlike  the  styles  known  in  art,  either  an- 
cient or  modern,  yet  they  are  not  wanting  in  just 
proportions,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  which  give  splen- 
dor and  grace  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  parts. 
This  ruined  town  must  have  been  built  by  a race 
which  preceded  the  Mexicans,  but  whether  hy  tiie 
Indians,  or  a people  still  more  remote,  is  a question 
which  belongs  to  the  antiquarians. 

The  recent  differences  between  the  British  minis- 
lerand  the  Mexican  government  are  said  to  have  I 
been  adjusted. 

TEXAS. 

Accounts  were  received  from  the  commissioners 
sent  to  treat  with  Mexico  as  late  as  the  5th  uit.  They 
express  themselves  highly  gratified  so  far  with  their 
reception.  They  were  met  at  Comargo,  and  had 
been  warmly  greeted  in  all  the  places  they  passed 
through,  as  the  harbingers  of  peace. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  HON.  SMITH  THOMPSON, 

One  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U. 
States,  is  no  rrore.  Severe  illness  had  detained  him 
for  some  time  at  his  residence  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  where  it  terminated  his  useful  career  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  iust. 

Judge  Thompson  has  filled  many  highly  responsi- 
ble public  trusts,  and  always  earned  approbation  for 
his  performance  of  their  duties.  For  some  years  he 
was  associated  with  Judges  Kent  and  Spencer,  upon 
fhe,  Dench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  was  secretary  of  the  navy  during  Mon- 
roe's administration,  and  from  thence  was  elevated 
to  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U 1 1 i ted  States,  where,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
he  has  partaken  in  full  proportion,  of  the  highest 
judicial  duties  known  to  our  political  system,  associ- 
ated with  Marshall,  Bushrod  Washington,  Story, 
and  others,  the  first  jurists  of  the  country.  The  loss 
of  such  a man  is  a public  bereavement.  In  the 
domestic  circle,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

X>X?XiOXrX.A.TXC. 

The  Hon.  Abram  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina, 
United  States  Charge  de  Affairs  at  the  court  o-f  Lis- 
bon, sailed  from  New  York  for  London,  in  packet 
ship  Toronto,  last  week.  Mr.  R.’s  family  accompa- 
nies him. 

1 he  President  has  recognized  Albert  Schuma- 
cher, Esq.  as  consul  general  of  Bremen  for  the  U. 
States. 

SURTCSV. 

The  St.  Augustine  Herald  of  the  5th  instant  says: 
“Lieut.  J.  E.  Blake,  Unitec^  States  Topographical 
Engineer,  returned  on  Friday  last,  having  completed 


the  survey  of  the  Haulover,  between  Indian  river  and 
Mosquito  Lagoon.  We  learn  that  the  distance  to  he 
cut  through  is  about  725  yards,  and  the  summit  level 
71  feet.  The  expense  of  cutting  i«  estimated  at  about 
§3.000,  a trifle  when  compared  with  the  resulting  ad- 
vantages,” 

THE  AHMY. 

War  Department,  Dec.  7,  1843. 

The  regulation  of  May  12,  1S37,  amended  July  1, 
1837,  allowing  the  sum  of  two  dollars  to  any  citizen, 
non-oonimissioned  officer  or  soldier,  for  each  able 
bodied  man  he  may  bring  to  a recruiting  rendezvous, 
and  who  shall  be  accepted  for  the  public  service,  is 
hereby  rescinded.  J.  M.  PORTER. 

The  foregoing  regulation  is  published  for  the  in- 
formation and  government  of  the  armv.  By  order 
R.  JONES,  Adj't.  Gm'l.  ' 
Adj't.  Genl's.  office,  Washington,  Dec.  7.  1843. 

Rifles.  Colonel  Harney  and  Adjutant  Sibley 
have  joined  at  Fort  Jesup,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
regiment. 

6th  Infantry.  The  headquarters  have  been 
changed  from  FortTowson  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Col.  Loomis,  commanding  the  regiment,  has 
proceeded  to  the  latter  post. 

[Army  &f  JTiivy  Chronicle. 

THE 

The  Vincennes.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  an- 
nounces in  the  Madisonian,  the  receipt  of  §200  from 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States  ship  Vin- 
cennes, in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
w'ho  were  lost  iri  the  United  States  schooner  Gram- 
pus. • 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  says: — We  learn 
that  C;  ptain  Isaae  McKeever,  lately  in  command  of 
the  Ind  nendenee,  has  been  relieved  in  the  command. 
Purser  Iclvean  Buchanan,  recently  oil  duty  at  the 
New  York  navy  yard,  has  also  been  relieved  from 
duty  on  that  station.  We  do  not  learn  the  cause  of 
these  changes. 

Revenue  Court  Martial.  There  is  or  will  be 
in  a day  or  two  a court  martial  pending  in  New  Lon- 
don, for  the  trial  of  the  three  lieutenants  of  the  cut- 
ler Madison,  fur  disobedience  of  orders,  while  tnat 
vessel  was  in  command  of  Capt.  Fatis.  The  court 
martial  is  composed  of  Capts.  Sturgis,  Hunter,  and 
Connor.  [JY  Y.  Herald. 

TEXiXS. 

OFFICIAL. --CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS  OF  THE 
CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department,  December  12(/i,  1843.  Satis- 
factory evidence  having  been  received  at  this  de- 
partment that  under  Ihc  authority  of  acts  of  congress 
of  the  republic  of  Texas,  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Slates  and  their  cargoes  are  made  liable  in  the  ports 
of  Texas  to  the  payment  of  discriminating  duties,  I 
have  to  inform  you,  that  tiie  vessels  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  cargoes,  become  liable  to,  and  are  to  be 
charged  with  the  several  tonnage  and  other  duties 
levied  on  foreign  vessels  and  their  cargoes  by  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States 
of  July  20,  1790;  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  March 
27,  180.4;  and  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  30th 
August,  1842.  John  C.  Sf-encer, 

Secretary  of* the  treasury. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  Texan  vessels  will 
be  charged  with  a tonnage  duty  of  one  dollar  per 
ton,  and  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  their  cargoes. 


The  Legislature  assembled  at  Tuscaloosa  on  the 
4th  instant.  The  senate  was  organized  by  the  re- 
election  of  the  Hon.  Na.tha.niel  Terry,  as  president. 
A.  B.  Moore,  esq.  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house. 

Presidential.  We  learn  from  the  Globe  of  Mon- 
day, that  at  the  “democratic  convention  of  Alaba- 
ma,” recently  held,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated 
to  the  national  convention  as  the  choice  of  the  state 

for  president,  and  senator  King  as  vice  president. 

The  issue  was  made  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr  Calhoun  for  the  first  office — Mr.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceiving 6,7  votes,  Mr.  Calhoun  50.  Colonel  King 
was  unanimously  declared  the  choice  of  the  state  for 
the  yice  presidency. 
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OUR  OBLIGATIONS— OUR  TRUE  POLICY. 

The  annual  message  of  the  president  and  the  reports  of 
the  several  heads  of  departments  are  now  in  extenso 
before  our  readers.  They  comprehend  a tolerably  lull 
and  an  official  expose  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  drawn 
up  in  business  like  style  and  which  does  credit  to  the 
talents  employed.  Their  suggestions  are  deserving 
public  attention,  as  well  as  the  deliberate  consideration 
ofthe  bodies  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

F irst  amongst  the  duties  of  the  general  government 
is  that  of  attending  to  our  foregn  relations. 

The  nation  is  at  peace  and  in  amicable  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers.  The  misunderstanding  with 
Mexico  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  explained  by 
both  parties  in  the  notes  which  are  republished  in  this 
number  of  the  Register.  If  there  be  no  desire  for 
further  quarrel,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity. 

The  differences  that  remain  to  be  adjusted  with 
England  we  are  told  are  yet  in  progress  of  negotiation 
and  the  points  at  issue  are  earnestly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  that  government,  and  with  the  executive 
it  is  proper  in  that  case,  that  the  topic  should  be  left. 

Difficulties  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  with  any  other 
foreign  power,  beyond  those  of  which  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  complain,  growing  out  their  commercial 
restrictions  imposed  upon  our  trade,  and  of  which, 
for  our  part,  we  have  long  ceased  to  hope  for  any 
modification  in  our  favor,  except  what  we  may  be  able 
to  coerce  from  them  by  the  powerful  leverage  of  self 
interest — last  of  all  do  we  flatter  ourselves  with  a pros- 
pectof  their  relaxing,  whilst  vvemalce  it  their  interest 
to  hold  on  to  commercial  advantages  at  our  expense 

If  they  could  have  been  influenced  by  the  force  of 
a liberal  example,  we  have  given  them  that  example 
to  the  extreme.  The  United  S’ates  have  throughoul 
all  their  history,  led  the  way,  and  gone  “farther  than 
those  who  went  the  farthest”  towards  Free  trade. 
The  cant  which  we  have  incessantly  rung  in  our  ears 
in  behalf  of  the  theory  of  “free  trade”  comes  with 
ill  grace  enough  from  the  partizans  of  those  foreign 
powers  which  subject  us  tosuch  reslictions  as  we  rued 
with  in  their  ports.  So  far  from  meeting  our  advan- 
ces in  a like  spirit  of  liberality,  they  cajole  us  with 
specious  palaver.  “Free  trade  is  a glorious  thing” 
— but  as  to  relinquishing  their  monopolies,  and  ad- 
mitting half  of  our  products  free  of  duly,  and  laying 
a very  circumscribed  duty  on  the  balance, — as  to 
measuring  by  the  same  rule  towards  us,  as  we  have 
measured  to  them,  it  is  quite  a different  proposition. 
They  make  no  pretensions  aboutestablishing  'free  in- 
stitutions’ and  asserting  'liberal  principles,’  that  is  our 
ground  altogether — We  ought  to  be  for  Free  trade  in 
order  to  be  consistent.  They  adhere  to  antiquated 
restrictions  and  monopolies  for  the  same  reason.  They 
always  have  had  them,  and  they  belong  to  their  system. 
This  country  has  suffered  and  is  still  suffering  as  never  a 
country  so  suffered  before,  from  such  deception  as  this. 

We  allowed  this  inequality  in  trade  to  continue 
year  after  year,  until  it  impoverished  the  whole  nation, 
drained  us  of  our  specie, — prostrated  our  credit,  and 
left  us  a wreck  at  which  their  unfeeling  sarcasm  is  now 
armed  with  relentless  malic  e .No  m itter — le  t it  come. 
It  is  wholesome  medicine  for  us.  VVe  required  dosing. 
There  are  some  vile  humors  that  should  be  purged  from 
the  system,  and  though  the  medicine  be  nauseous,  it 
will  do  us  some  good.  We  may  make  wry  laces  at 
the  dose,  but  it  will  go  far  towards  curing  the  disease. 

The  British  journalists  and  capitalists,  and  even 
reverend  divines,  do  riot,  it  is  true,  practice  upon  the 
Homoepalhean  system  in  dosing  us  for  our  faults.— 
Their  concoctions  are  merciless,  in  size  as  well  as 
quality.  At  least  we  think  so, — considering  the  true 
posture  of  the  case.  If  no  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  our  late  prostrated  condition,  a condition  so  large 
]y  superinduced  by  European  policy  towards  us, — 
and  wantonly  aggravated  by  their  systematic  endea- 
vours to  discredit  us  when  our  condition  really  re  - 
quired their  indulgence, — if  to  the  abject  poverty  to 
which  that  policy  had  reduced  us,  we  ere  now  to  en- 
dure to  be  denounced  by  one  and  all,  as  a set  of 
‘swindlers,’  ‘pick-pockets,’  and  to  have  every  epithet 
of  opprobrium  piled  upon  our  whole  people'because  a 
portion  of  our  numerous  republican  family,  more 
involved  than  the  rest,  have  been  remiss,  on  due  day, 
in  planking  up  the  interest  payable  upon  their  bonds, 
— if  no  indulgence  is  to  be  allowed  to  those  who 
have  had  to  witness  the  general  wreck  of  all  their 
monied  institutions — the  bankruptcy  of  their  wealthi- 
est and  most  enterprising  business  men— the  suspen- 
sion of  all  their  unfinished  public  works— the  total 
prostration  of  credit — the  sudden  depreciation  ofthe 
value  of  all  property  to  one  third  of  what  it  had  been 
held  at, — if  to  all  those  misfortunes  are  to  be  add- 
ed unmeasured  abusenfor  want  of  punctuality  in  pay- 
ing the  very  persons  who  have  taken  advantage  ol 
our  folly  and  extravagance  so  far  as  to-have  drained 


the  last  coin  from  our  purse  and  then  refused  us  cus- 
tomary credit  in  our  exigency, — we  may  feel  some 
indignity  at  their  want  of  civility  in  language,  and  it 
is  but  a natural  impulse  to  turn  upon  them  and  em 
quire  if  they  are  themselves  so  pure  and  blameleS 
as  to  license  the  use  of  such  epithets,  as  they  ap- 
ply. True,  their  want  of  fidelity  to  their  engage- 
ments is  no  apoligy  for  our  defalcation,  but  it  is 
a reason  why  they  should  not  be  unfeeling  towards 
our  adversity.  This  has  been  our  sole  motive  for  ad- 
mitting anything  in  the  form  of  retort  towards  our 
English  lecturers  upon  this  subject.  .Let  none  mis- 
understand us  as  offering  an  apology  for  any  want  of 
punctuality  or  observance  of  good  faith.  The  debts 
“the  model  republic”  owes,  shall  all  be  paid,  princi- 
pal and  interest — abuse  notwithstanding.  That  can- 
cels no  pecuniary  obligation. 

But  it  teaches  us  a wholesome  lesson.  We  have 
overtraded,  and  this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
such  an  error.  The  avidity  of  unregulated  appetile 
for  “trade,”  indulged  in  under  the  fallacious  idea  of 
“free  trade,”  would  admit  of  none  of  those  restraints 
which  all  wise  and  prudent  governments  have  aimed 
to  secure,  that  is.  to  see  that  the  exports  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  pay  for  the  imports.  All  this  was  antiquated 
folly.  Our  republicans  had  discovered  that  “free  trade” 
might  be  allowed  to  all  the  world  with  us.  however  they 
might  prohibit  or  tax  our  productions  in  their  ports. 
The  career  of  the  prodigal  was  verified.  Our  sub- 
stance was  spent  in  riotous  living  upon  “cheap”  gew- 
gaws. Iri  the  course  of  twenty-four  years  we  paid  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  single  article  of  silks  im- 
ported into  this  country.  And  so  with  other  luxuries. 

We  awakened  to  find  our  esLales  mortgaged  to 
foreigners,  and  heavy  annuities  demanded  of  us  in 
specie,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  our  debts  to  them. — 
As  our  credit  sunk,  they  would  take  no  more  of  our 
promises  to  pay — no  more  of  our  securities  or  stocks. 
“Pay  me  that  thou  owest,”is  the  stern  inflexible  de- 
mand,— and  “scoundrels,” — and  “swindlers”  are  the 
epithets  that  are  heard  from  the  very  persons  that 
contributed  to  our  involvement. 

We  shall  not  again  descend  to  contrast  characters 
with  them — not  to  complain  even,  at  their  assurance. 
We  are  their  debtors,  so  many  dollars  and  cents,  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  of  which  we  design  to  pay 
them — fools  that  we  were  for  so  becoming.  We  were 
to  blame,  and  hesitate  not  to  admit  it, — to  become 
debtors  to  such  an  amount.  Had  a prudent  national 
policy  been  pursued,  as  it  was  proposed,  we  should 
have  avoided  the  predicament.  We  suffered  balances 
of  trade  to  accumulate  against  us  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty, thirty,  forty  million  of  dollars  annually,  under 
the  “free  trade”  error.  We  were  in  high  credit,  and 
would  hear  of  no  restraint. 

We  have  paid,  in  part,  the  penalty  of  that  reckless 
career.  Rum  pervaded  every  section  of  the  land, — 
bankruptcy  overwhelmed  its  thousands, — one  wide 
spread  scene  of  desolation  was  exhibited — and  pov- 
erty with  all  its  train  of  ills,  has  been  endured.  A 
severe  price  it  was,  for  our  folly.  It  was  levied, 
however,  and  paid  in  part,  and  part  is  yet  exacted 
with  unsparing  severity:  And  added  to  the  demand, 

come  now  the  bitterest  taunts  that  langauge  can 
frame,  not  only  against  those  that  have  been  unable 
or  that  have  for  any  cause  omitted  to  pay, — but 
against  our  whole  people— including  those  that'fn.m 
the  commencement  have  exerted  every  nerve  to  avert 
the  evil  in  all  its  stages  and  who  wi.h  equal  earnestness 
are  laboringto  redeem  the  community  from  thraldom, 
now  that  it  has  come.  All  these — aye,  all  those  loo, 
that  have  paid  punctually  to  the  utmost  farthing, — - 
nay,  those  that  owe  them  nothing,  and  never  have 
owed  them, — all — all  are  included  in  one  bitter  cate- 
gory— “cheats”  all  “swindlers”  and  “pickpockets” — 
all  “dishonest  yankees”  “repudiating  Americans.” 

Nor  is  this  even,  the  limit  of  tlieir  arrogance.  Not 
only  the  people — the  slates — and  the  country, are  thus 
denounced — but, — and  this  is  the  true  key  to  the  tune, 
of  at  least  the  noisiest  of  them, — the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  adopted  to  live  under,  the  insti 
1 itions  of  ‘‘the  model  republic,”  are  excused  of  being 
the  basis  of  the  whole  wrong.  They  allege  that 
it  is  because  we  have  admitted  the  people  largely  to 
control  in  our  governments, — that  they  have  become 
regardless  of  their  character  and  obligations.  So 
loudly,  so  almost  universally  has  this  complexion 
been  given  to  the  affair  by  the  aristocracy  and  the 
writers  for  aristocracy  in  Europe,  that  the  friends  of 
a free  government  there  are  absolutely  put  out  of 
countenance  and  hardly  know  what  to  answer. 

The  aristocracy  think  now  that  they  have  a fair 
chance  to  discredit  the  whole  system  of  republicanism, 
and  they  improve  it  accordingly.  Want  of  good  faith 
and  common  honesty  is  imputed  to  the  system,  in 
hopes  of  arresting  its  onward  progress. 

But  let  them  lay  no  such  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls.  Whether  the  republicans  of  these  United 
States  have  honesly  enough  to  pay  their  just  debts, 
will  be  learned  before  long,  from  more  authentic  as- 


surances than  we  can  now  frame  into  language. 
Prompted  by  the  very  gentlemanly  language  which 
they  indulge,  we  shall  all  be  disposed  to  be  rid  the 
sooner  of  such  creditors,  and  to  feel  once  more  in- 
dependent as  we  can  and  ought  to  be,  of  the  whole  of 
them.  How  soon  that  glorious  era  shall  arrive,  will 
depend,  we  verily  believe,  upon  the  wisdom  of  our 
government  in  steadily  maintaining  the  course  we 
are  pursuing— maintaining  it  too  with  such  decision 
as  shall  convince  foreigners  at  once  that  they  are 
mistaken-  in  supposing  the  American  tariff  is  to  be 
removed  by  a change  of  political  parties,  or  that  party 
vacillation  is  to  deprive  our  foreign  policy  of  all  cha- 
racter for  stability.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for 
all,  that  other  nations,  if  they  expect  advantages  from 
a trade  with  us,  must  be  willing  to  reciprocate. — 
That  whilst  we  invite  intercourse  upon  equitable 
terms,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  their  restrictions, 
and  exclusions,  vvilh  restrictions  and  exclusions  at 
least  so  far  as  shall  insure  that  American  exports 
shall  pay  for  American  imports,  and  prevent  a re- 
petition of  what  we  have  just  experienced,  and  are 
yet  subjected  to.  What  is  owing  must  and  shall 
he  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing,  but  spare  us  for  the 
future  from  incurring  foreign  obligations. 

Depending  upon  our  own  productions  and  capabi- 
lities— providing  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
our  own  operatives — insuring  to  enterpnze  and  in- 
dustry the  best  chances  for  remuneration,  protecting 
them  from  inequitable  foreign  interference,  and  pre- 
ferring those  of  our  household  to  strangers  and  op- 
ponents,— is  the  scope  of  our  policy — this,  and 
abandoning  the  preposterous  notion  of  influencing 
other  countries  by  our  magnanimity,  let  us  depend 
upon  coercing  from  other  states  by  the  powerful 
leverage  of  self  Interest,  that  reciprocity  in  trade 
which  our  “free  trade”  expedients  have  so  signally 
failed  to  obtain  from  their  sense  of  justice.  The 
American  tariff  was  constructed  with  these  views.— 
So  far  it  has  operated  to  the  utmost  of  what  we 
could  have  reasonably  anticipated.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  country  since  its  passage  evinces  its 
effects  on  every  hand.  Those  effects  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  enumeration.  The  general  government, 
whose  agents  two  years  ago  in  vain  solicited  loans 
in  Europe,  not  a broker  would  touch  on  any  terms, — 
now  commands  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  premi- 
um for  her  six  per  cent  stock.  The  current  of 
specie,  was  reversed  instantly,  and  there  is  now  half 
as  much  more,  if  not  double  what  there  was  in-  the 
country  prior-  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  Ex- 
changes both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  as  fair  as  they 
ever  have  been.  Our  monied  institutions  are  again 
in  credit.  Instead  of  being  cursed  with  an  irredeem- 
able overflow  of  depreciated  paper — we  have  as  yet  it 
is  true  a very  contracted  circulation. — but  what  there 
is,  is  in  good  credit,  and  no  discount  asked.  Indivi- 
duals now  generally  deal  for  cash  or  in  trade,  avoid 
accounts— and  the  indebted  pay  off  old  debts  mostly 
by  instalments. 

The  government  could  pay  off  all  its  debts  in  two 
years,  without  the  people  seriously  feeling  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  stales  some  of  them,  are  embarrassed  by  heavy 
expenditures  in  constructing  improvements  which  are 
not  yet  completed,  and  are  therefore  unproductive. 
The  present  want  of  funds  or  credit,  prevents  them 
from  progressing.  If  completed,  the  works  would  not 
only  benefit  the  communities  and  enhance  the  value 
of  property  as  they  facilitate  the  transport  of  pro- 
ducts to  market,  but  would,  by  their  accruing  reve- 
nue, place  the  treasury  in  funds  and  relieve  the  peo- 
ple from  'axation.  One  of  the  new  states,  supposed 
to  be  the  deepest  involved,  according  to  her  resour- 
ces, of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  as  little  disposed 
to  submit  to  taxes  too,  by  a spirited  movement,  is 
now  demonstrating  that  iier  public  improvements,  if 
completed,  would  pay  an  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  value  on  the  bonds  of  that  state  has,  in  conse- 
quence, advanced  to  double  the  price  they  were  sel- 
ling at.  The  work  will  be  accomplished,  and  Illinois 
will  soon  be  erect. 

The  state  of  Maryland  comes  in  for  her  full  pro- 
portion of  obloquy.  She  is  in  arrears  for  some  eigh- 
teen months  interest  on  her  debt  of,  say  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  official  statements  set  her  down  as 
a debtor  state  to  the  amount  of  over  fiiteen  millions. 
Her  bonds  for  three  or  four  millions  of  the  latter 
sum,  though  authorized,  have  never  been  used, 
and  consequently  it  is  but  a nominal  debt  on 
which  no  interest  is  payable.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  recall  those  bonds,  as  we  see  that  the  state  of  Lou- 
isiana has  recently  done  in  regard  to  several  million 
of  dollars  of  what  was  set  down  as  her  indebtedness. 
Two  years  since  Maryland  laid  a direct  tax  of  25 
cents  upon  the  $100  of  assessable  property  in  the 
state,  and  which  it  was  expected  at  the  time,  would 
produce  a revenue  of  $600,000  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  this  debt  of  ten  millions.  Having  for  along 
period  levied  no  direct  tax  before,  she  was  under  the 
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necessity  of  waiting  to  enact  and  carry  into  effect 
Jaws  for  that  purpose,  necesssarily  complicated  and 
new  to  both  people  and  officers.  The  first  proceeds 
of  this  tax  went  to  the  payment  of  money  which  had 
been  borrowed  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  and  sus- 
tain the  stale  credit,  and  which  had  in  fact  become  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

Her  ramification  of  laws  and  officers  to  secure  the 
collection  of  a direct  tax,  vves  at  first  imperfect, 
and  hence,  in  a few  of  the  counties,  the  tax  has  not 
yet  been  collected.  The  product  will  fall  short  of 
what  it  was  estimated.  Instead  of  $G00,000,  it  yields 
but  $480,000.  By  a report  made  in  Januuary  last,  it 
appears  that  what  was  then  in  arrears  of  this  tax  for 
1841  and  ’2,  and  including  what  was  levied  for  1843, 
and  due  on  the  1st  December,  1843,  amounted  to 
$1,323,113,  a sum  considerably  larger  than  all  the 
arrears  of  interest  due  on  the  state  debt  up  to  that 
period.  The  revenue  of  the  state,  independent  of 
this  direct  tax,  is  ample  to  meet  all  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  exclusive  of  the-  interest 
upon  her  debt.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  en- 
suing session  of  the  legislature,  laws  will  be  passed, 
not  only  for  ensuring  the  collection  of  the  direct  tax, 
but  also  for  increasing  it,  so  as  to  make  it  adequate. 
A tax  of  35  cents,  instead  of  the  present  one  of  25 
cents,  in  the  hundred  dollars  would  be  ample.  The 
idea  that  a tax  of  that  amount  cannot  be  paid  by  the 
state,  is  absolutely  preposterous.  To  suppose  that  the 
people  of  the  state  would  suffer  their  character, and 
credit  to  be  in  question,  rather  than  pay  such  a tax, 
is  to  suppose  them  destitute  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  of  common  honesty.  A few  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  unhappily,  in  every  community,  desti- 
tute of  moral  honesty, — and  some,  shameless  enough 
to  avow  it.  But  to  characterize  the  people  of  a whole 
state, — of  a state  as  public  spirited  and  tenacious  of 
character  as  Maryland  always  has  proved  herself, 
and  as  she  is  now  using  these  effective  measures  fur- 
ther todemonstrate, — to  denounce  stale  and  people  as 
rogues  and  swindlers,  because  some  months’  interest 
upon  their  debt  has  remained  unpaid,  is  rather  tough. 
The  people  of  Maryland  were  not  prompt  enough 
with  their  revenue  law, — that  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  alleged, — the  head  and  front  of  her  offending, — 
the  sum  total  of  her  defalcation.  Republics  cannot 
act  with  the  same  promptitude  that  arbitrary  govern- 
ments do.  But  Maryland  never  for  one  moment 
countenanced  the  idea  of  repudiation.  Her  creditors 
will  be  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing.  Even  if  she  were 
never  to  get  her  canals  a.nd  improvements  into  ope- 
ration, the  state  debt  would  nevertheless  be  paid. — 
At  the  instant  she  incurred  her  debt,  she  instituted  a 
sinking  func)  adequate  to  its  ultimate  redemption,  and 
which  has  now  accumulated  to  about  one  million 
and  a quarter  of  dollars. 

But  beyond  all  this,  the  debt  of  Maryland  was  con- 
tracted in  constructing  public  highways,  which  when 
completed  will  be  the  source  of  her  future  revenue,  as 
well  as  of  accumulated  wealth  to  her  citizens.  Seven 
of  the  ten  millions  were  expended  in  constructingone 
of  the  most  important  canals  in  the  whole  union,  the 
whole  of  which  sum  is  entirely  unproductive  because 
the  work  is  incomplete,  its  progress  suspended  lor 
want  of  funds.  Less  than  one  and  a half  millions 
would  carry  it  to  the  rich  coal  and  iron  deposites,  for 
the  transmission  of  which  it  was  designed,  and  the 
tolls  for  the  transport  of  which  would  pay  a handsome 
interest  upon  the  whole  expenditure.  There  is  hard- 
ly a doubt  that  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  state 
legislature,  measures  will  be  adopted  ensuring  the 
completion  of  this  canal  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

And  yet,  although  such  is  the  actual  posture  of 
Maryland,  demosirating  by  successive  acts  of  legis- 
lation, her  determination  to  redeem  the  obligations 
of  the  state,  levying  direct  taxes  upon  her  people, 
and  those  people  time  after  time,  by  their  votes  at  the 
polls,  approving  of  the  levy,  and  repudiating  repudia- 
tors  without  regard  to  party, — her  public  improve- 
ments nearly  completed,  but  yet  inoperative — arrest- 
ed only  lor  want  of  funds  to  progress  with — the  ac- 
cruing mteiesl  upon  the  heavy  outlay  in  progress  of 
being  met  by  direct  taxes — a sinking  fund  in  opera- 
tion which  insures  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt — all  these  demonstrations  have  been 
inadequate  to  save  her  credit,  which  has  sutfered  de- 
pression far  below  what  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
ought  at  any  time  to  have  sunk  if.  Her  bonds  were  for 
a time  below  fifty,  in  our  own  market.  They  now 
command  upwards  of  sixty,  for  five  per  cents,  in  the 
London  market.  The  time  is  approaching  when, 
like  the  stock  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
down  nearly  as  low,  Maryland  stocks  will  be  sought 
for  with  avidity,  dollar  for  dollar. 

We  have  selected  Maryland  as  an  example,  not 
because  her  position  is  superior  to  that  of  her  sis- 
ter states,  in  relation  to  either  resources  or  disposi- 
tion to  pay  her  obligations,  but  because  we  are  more 
familiar  with  the  facts  in  her  case.  There  is  no 
state  in  the  Union  that  will  consent  long  to  remain 


debtor  to  Europeans,  liable  to  be  insulted  bv  such 
language  as  they  now  employ  towards  us,  merely  be- 
cause they  find  us  embarrassed  by  present  difficulties. 

Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  at  this  moment  selected 
for  the  keenest  shafts  of  European  sarcasm.  More 
honesty  it  seems,  was  expected  from  her  “broad 
brim”  and  “drab  coloured”  costume,  than  from 
others.  Pennsylvania,  be  it  remembered,  has  been 
the  severest  sufferer  by  the  disasters  which  have 
swept  over  the  monied  institutions  of  the  country 
within  a few  years,  and  was  deepest  involved  in  con- 
structing internal  improvements.  She  loo,  unfortu- 
! nately,  was  not  as  prompt  in  laying  a direct  tax  as 
she  should  have  been,  hut  one  is  now  levied.  She 
i too,  appropriated  the  first,  proceeds  of  that  tax  to 
■the  repayment  of  domestic  loans,  negotiated  under 
special  circumstances.  If  she  has  not  paid  accruing 
interest,  she  has  so  far  reduced  the  principal  by  this 
: process.  The  revenue  of  the  current  year  it  is  sup- 
posed will  reach  nearly  to  two  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars.  The  interest  on  her  present  public  debt 
amounts  to  $1.839,718, — of  this,  it  is  supposed  that 
$1,609,649  will  be  paid  from  existing  sources  of  reve- 
nue. Her  public  works,  yet  incomplete,  w ill  yield 
this  year  a large  amount  more  than  they  ever  have 
done  before. 

Room  is  wanting,  or  the  case  of  other  states 
would  be  adduced  to  prove  that  their  credit  and  cha- 
racter have  been  most  unjustly  aspersed  by  the 
imputations  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

True,  they  have  borrowed  money,  have  given  their 
bonds — and  are  bound  to  pay  both  principal  and  inte- 
rest. With  the  single  exception  of  one  debt  negotiated 
by  Mississippi,  they  all  acknowledge  their  debts  and 
evince  a disposition  to  pay.  Their  anxiety  to  pay 
will  be  stimulated  no  little  by  the  polite  language  in 
which  they  are  now  dunned.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  (he  money  brokers  of  monarchical  Europe  will 
want  customers  for  their  commodity  a long  while,  be- 
fore the  republicans  of  these  states  will  solicit  them 
forcredit  again.  To  avert  the  necessityforsuch  a thing, 
they  design  to  attend  in  future  to  protecting  their 
home  interests — relying  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  the  enterprize  arid  industry  of  theirown 
people  for  the  supply  of  most  of  those  things  which 
they  require,  and  by  doing  mlhout  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries which  their  exports  will  not  pay  for.  By  con- 
tinuing the  very  course  we  are  now  steering, — and 
which  has  already  worked  wonders  in  relieving  the 
country,  a few  years  will  alter  the  face  of  affairs 
and  enable  an  American  citizen  to  travel  the  wide 
world  round  without  fearing  an  imputation  upon  the 
honesty  of  his  country  or  of  his  countrymen.  We  were 
young,  ardent,  and  improvident, — but  not  dishonest. 
Our  obligations  have  been  redeemed  before — snail  all 
be  redeemed  again, — and  we  have  learnt  a whole- 
some lesson,— of  whom,  and  for  what  to  beware  in 
the  future. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENE- 
RAL. 


Post  office  department , December  2,  1843. 

Sir:  It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  undersign- 
ed, in  submitting  to  you  a statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  post  office  department  and  its  operations  for 
the  past  year,  that  he  is  enabled  to  say,  for  the  two 
years  he  has  had  the  honor  of  superintending  its  af- 
fairs, the  annual  current  expenses  have  been  met  by 
its  annual  revenue:  that  an  extension  of  the  service 
has  been  made,  commensurate  to  the  growth  and 
spread  of  our  population. 

The  idea  of  making  the  post  office  department  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government  has  not  been 
entertained  by  any  one  charged  with  its  manage- 
ment since  the  termination  of  the  last  war;  during 
a short  period  of  which  an  increase  of  fifty  percent, 
upon  the  then  rates  of  postage  was  imposed  for  re- 
venue purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  originally  established — that  its  expen- 
ditures should  be  limited  by  its  income — has-been  dis- 
tinctly engrafted  upon  all  the  legislative  enactments 
concerning  its  organization  and  prescribing  the  du- 
ties of  those  charged  with  their  administration. 

I have  thought  this  principle,  upon  which  the  de- 
partment has  been  established,  a sound  and  safe  one 
for  the  government,  and  am  opposed  to  its  abandon- 
ment. if,  however,  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment were  fixed  by  law,  and  appropriations  from  the 
general  treasury  annually  made  to  meet  them,  much 
of  that  labor  and  responsibility  in  the  supervision  of 
the  service,  which  now  rest  upon  its  chief,  would  be 
removed. 

It  is  no  small  task,  to  say  nothing  of  the  responsi- 
bility, so  to  adjust  the  mail  service  of  the  U.  States 
as  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  community , and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce,  by  its  own  operations, 
the  revenue  to  meet  its  own  expenditures.  This  re- 
flection suggests  to  me  the  propriety  here  of  doing 
an  act  of  justice  to  those  who  have  been  associated 


with  me  in  this  department,  by  a frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  able  assistance  which  they  have  given 
by  their  constant  and  zealous  labors;  thus  enabling 
me  to  give  to  the  country  the  best  service  which  the 
means  of  the  department  would  allow. 

The  amount  of  annual  transportation  of  the  mail, 
ns  ascertained  on  the  30th  of  June,  1842.  was  34,- 
835.991  miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  $3,110,783. 

The  amount  of  annual  transportation  on  the  30th 
June,  1843,  was  35,252,805  miles,  the  cost  of  which 
was  $2,976,284. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
for  the  last  year  was  less  by  $134,499  than  it  was 
for  the  previous  year,  whilst  the  transportation 
throughout  the  year  was  greater  by  416,814  miles. 

The  number  of  post  offices  supplied  in  1842,  was 
13,733:  and  the  number  supplied  in  1843  was  13,814. 

To  accommodate  the  service  to  the  extension  of 
population,  reductions  in  the  service  in  somesections, 
and  an  extension  or  increase  in  other  portions  of  the 
Union,  were  rendered  necessary. 

The  aggregate  of  these  reductions  was  $134,253, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  and  new  service  was 
$98,555.  For  a more  detailed  statement  of  service 
I refer  your  excellency  to  the  report  of  the  first 
assistant  postmaster  general,  No.  1. 

For  similar  reasons  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
continue, in  t/ie  year  preceding  1st  July,  1843,  400 
post  offices,  and  to  establish,  during  the  same  period, 
481. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1842.  as  stated  in 
the  report  of  this  department  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, under  date  of  the  28th  of  February  1843, 
were  $4,975,370  42.  In  this  amount  was  included 
$392,664  51  for  debts  paid  out  of  the  special  appro- 
priation at  the  extra  session. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  service  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1843,  were  $4,374,713  75  includ- 
ing payments  on  account  of  debts  due  by  the  depart- 
ment, for  which  the  appropriation  above  was  made. 

The  amount  of  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1841,  as  stated  in  my  annual  report 
of  3d  December,  1842,  was  $1,379,317  78.  That  of 
1842,  was  $4,546,246  13. 

The  revenue  of  1843,  so  far  as  the  returns  exhibit 
the  amount  for  the  year  ending  30lh  June,  is  $4,295,- 
925  43. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  current  revenue  of 
the  department,  for  the  years  1842  and  1843,  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  demands  claimed 
by  deputy  postmasters  for  expenditures  in  previous 
years,  by  the  allowance  of  credits  therefor  in  the 
settlement  of  their  accounts;  which  credits  so  allow- 
ed, have  been  charged  to  the  expenditures  of  those 
years;  the  probable  amount  of  which  is  not  less  than 
$50  000. 

It  will  at  once,  occur  to  the  impartial  mind,  thata 
public  service  so  complicated  and  extensive  as  that 
of  the  general  post  office,  requiring  the  harmonious 
co-operalion  of  twenty  thousand  agents  and  officers 
scattered  over  the  vast  extent  ol  our  territory,  must 
be  subjected  to  occasional,  if  not  vexatious,  inter- 
ruptions by  the  infidelity  of  some  of  its  agents,  and 
olten  by  causes  which  no  exertion  can  overcome, 
or  foresight  avoid. 

It  is  the  duly  of  the  head  of  this  department,  un- 
der the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  law,  to  pro- 
vide by  contract  for  the  transportation  and  regular 
delivery  of  the  mails.  This  duty  is  performed  once 
in  four  years  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Union,  and,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  exigen- 
j cies  require.  Bonds  with  schedules  for  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  every  mail  are  taken  to  the  govern- 
ment,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  continuous  travel  of 
the  mail  in  unbroken  connection,  by  the  division  of 
time  and  distance  in  suitable  proportions.  When 
failures  m the  regular  delivery  of  the  mails,  arising 
from  negligence  of  coniractors  or  their  agents,  take 
place,  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced  by  fines  and  de- 
ductions from  (heir  pay,  and  when  that  is  found  in- 
efficient to  produce  a strict  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, the  higher  and.  only  power  given  to  the  post- 
master general  of  annulling  the  contract,  it  exerted. 

Y\  hen  the  extent  of  our  territo.y,  and  the  condi- 
tion and  nature  of  the  public  highways  and  channels 
of  intercommunication  are  considered,  there  is  more 
cause  for  admiration  of  the  general  regularity  of  the 
system,  than  reason  of  just  complaint  at  occasional 
failures. 

Upon  two  of  the  great  mail  routes — the  one  from 
Washington  City  to  New  Orleans,  the  other  from 
Baltimore  to  Cincinnati — there  have  been  expe- 
rienced, within  the  last  few  months,  irregularities  in 
the  service  which  has  given  rise  to  complaints  mani- 
fested through  the  public  press.  The  causes  of 
these  failures  have  been  investigated,  and  where  they 
have  been  found  to,  arise  from  neglect  or  inattention 
on  the  part  of  contractors,  the  proper  and  only  corj 
rective  lias  been  applied. 
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Many  of  the  failures,  however,  on  these  two  lines 
have  been  caused  by  obstacles  wholly  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  most  vigilant  contractors  to  over-  - 
come.  The  mail  upon  the  great  southern  route  is 
transported  by  rail  road  and  steamboats  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  New  Orleans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  distance  between  Madison,  in  Georgia,  and  Mo- 
bile, in  Alabama.  Between  these  points  it  is  trans- 
ported in  post  coaches  daily.  The  whole  time  al- 
lowed is  seven  days  eight  and  a half  hours;  in  win- 
ter twenty-four  hours  more  are  allowed. 

That  portion  of  the  route  between  Mobile  and  N. 
Orleans,  and  between  Charleston  and  Wilmington, 
which  is  performed  by  steamboats,  is  difficult;  often 
obstructed  by  high  winds  or  dense  fogs.  If  a fail- 
ure occurs,  from  any  cause,  between  Washington 
ctiy  and  Madison,  Georgia,  where  the  stage  line  com- 
mences, a double  mail  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the 
stage  service,  which  is  often  too  large  to  be  trans- 
ported in  a single  stage.  A portion  thereof  is  ne- 
cessarily left,  for  the  time,  which  produces  confu- 
sion and  irregularity  in  the  delivery  at  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  for  several  successive  days.  From 
causes  not  unlike  these,  irregularities  and  failures 
have  taken  place  on  the  great  western  route. 

The  service  between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  is 
on,  rail  road  to  Cumberland,  and  a double  line  of 
daily  four  horse  post  coaches  to  Cincinnati. 

This,  mail,  in  the  fall  and  winter  season,  though 
it  is  transported  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  over 
the  mountains,  at  a running  speed  of  seven  miles 
per  hour,  cannot  be  brought  to  the  Ohio  river  be- 
fore dark.  Here  a difficulty  is  presented  which,  as 
yet,  the  department  and  contractors  have  been  una- 
ble to  overcome.  The  proprietor  of  ttie  ferry  across 
the  river  cannot  be  induced  to  encounter  the  dangers 
of  crossing  the  mail  stages  in  the  night.  In  winter, 
and  in  a great  portion  of  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
the  mail  arrives  at  Wheeling  after  jtark,  and  in  con- 
tract time,  it  is  detained,  for  the  reason  above,  some 
ten  or  twelve  hours. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  while  the  general  go- 
vernment was  expending  so  much  money  in  con- 
structing that  great  line  of  communication — the 
Cumberland  road — east  and  westof  the  Ohio  river,  it 
omitted  to  construct  a bridge  over  that  stream.  The 
public  mail  will  ever  be  liable  to  detention  and  in- 
terruption at  this  point,  until  such  bi  idge  shall  be 
erected.  Whether  it  shall  he  built  by  the  same  go- 
vernment, and  paid  tor  out  of  the  same  fund,  which  ' 
constructed  ttie  Cumberland  road,  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  that  depart ment  of  the  government 
which  lias  the  legislative  control  of  the  fund. 

I have  thought  it  due  to  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  cannot  he  indifferent  to  any  portion 
of  the  public  service,  and  whose  attention  has  been 
arrested  by  the  complaints  to  which  I have  alluded, 
to  furnish  him  with  this  somewhat  tedious,  and  per- 
haps unnecessary  explanation. 

I am  gratified,  however,  in  being  able  to  state,  that 
the  service,  generally,  is  performed  satisfactorily 
to  the  public,  and  with  a punctuality  in  all  its  de- 
partments which  does  credit  to  the  several  subordi- 
nate agents  concerned.  Contractors  have  been 
promptly  paid  as  their  demands  have  been  presented, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  department  collected  has 
been  accounted  for  with  unusual  and  a praiseworthy 
punctuality  by  the  deputy  postmasters. 

Greater  security  lias  been  given  to  the  public  mail 
by  the  substitution  of  new  mail  locks  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  within  the  past  year. 

The  vigilance  of  the  special  agents  in  ferreting 
cut  and  bringing  to  justice  depredators  has  tended 
greatly  to  lessen,  within  the  past  year,  violations  of 
the  mail. 

The  difficulties  of  effecting  contracts  with  the  rail 
road  companies  for  transporting  the  mails,  at  prices 
in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered,  and  within 
the  means  of  the  department  to  pay,  in  justice  to 
other  portions  of  the  Union,  as  heretofore  reported 
by  me,  still  exist;  and  ! can  do  no  less  than  refer  to 
and  re-urge  the  views  upon  that  subject  presented  to 
your  consideration  in  my  last  annual  report. 

If,  however,  the  power  of  contracting  with  these 
companies,  every  four  years,  siiall.be  continued  with 
the  postmaster  general,  1 would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  acts  of  congress  be  so  far  changed  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  idle  ceremony  and  useless  .expense  of 
advertising  for  the  lowest  bids  on  these  roads  where 
there  is  and  can  be  no  competition.  A contract 
could  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  made  by  private  ar- 
rangement than  public  advertisement. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  law  of 
1836,  for  the  re-organization  of  this  department,  re- 
quires, in  many  particulars,  a modification,  which  I 
shall  take  the  liberty,  from  time  to  lime,  in  an  ap 
propriate  manner,  to  present  to  the  notice  of  the 
committees  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  usually 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  legislative  business 
of  the  post  office  department. 


It  will  appear,  by  a reference  to  the  statement  of 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  years 
4841,  1842,  arjd  1843,  as  given  above,  that  while  the  . 
revenue  of  1842  was  greater  than  that  of  1841,  that  ] 
of  1843  is  less  by  ij, 250, 320  70  than  the  revenue  of! 
1842. 

The  causes  of  this  declension  in  the  revenue  of 
1843  may  be  various;  some  referring  themselves  to 
the  state  of  the  business  of  (be  country’.  I am,  how- 
ever, fully  persuaded  by  facts  and  testimony  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge,  that  one  cause, 
if  not  the  principal  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ope- 
rations o!  the  numerous  private  posts,  under  the 
name  of  expresses,  which  have  sprung  into  exis- 
tence within  the  past  fe  w years,  extending  them- 
selves over  Ihe  mail  routes  between  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  by  which  and  at  which  the  rail 
roods  pass  and  terminate.  That  these  private  posts 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  letters 
and  mail  matter  for  pay  to  a great  extent,  is  a fact 
which  will  not  be  seriously  controverted.  That  the 
revenue  of  the  department  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  their  operations,  no  one  will  question  who  may 
investigate  the  facts. 

The  facts  which  relate  to  one  of  these  cases,  as 
reported  to  the  department  were  submitted  to  the 
late  attorney  general,  Mr.  Legare,  for  his  opinion  of 
the  law  arising  upon  them.  A copy  of  this  opinion 
is  annexed.  [2.J  Influenced  by  that  opinion,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment  upon  the 
subject,  1 directed  a prosecution  against  all  ttie  offen- 
ders to  be  instituted  in  the  United  States  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  A case  vs. 
Adams  & Co.,  was  tried  a few  days  since  in  that 
court,  and  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  defend- 
ants. This  acquittal,  from  an  official  report  by  the 
district  attorney,  a copy  of  which  [3]  accompanies 
this  report,  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  hy  a 
defect  in  the  existing  laws.  Under  these  laws,  I ain 
advised,  this  case  cannot  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  final  adjudication. 

The  laws  for  the  punishment  of  offences  for  trans- 
porting mail  matter  over  post  roads,  were  enacted 
when  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail 
was  confined  to  stages,  steamboats,  and  horses.  Rail 
roads  were  not  then  in  existence  in  the  U States; 
and  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  law  ore  not  adequate 
to  the  suppression  of  the  practice. 

Rail  roads,  whilst  they  are  the  most  extensive 
mode  of  transporting  the  United  Stales  mail,  furnish 
to  those  who  choose,  the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode 
of  violating  the  laws  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  private  posts.  Duty  compels  me  to  state  it  as 
my  opinion,  that,  without  further  legislation  upon 
this  subject 'by  congress,  the  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ment will,  in  time,  be  so  far  affected  by  the  inroads 
of  private  expresses,  that  the  service  will  either 
have  to  be  reduced  below  the  just  wants  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  appropriations  from  the  general  treasury  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
department. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  J have  been  called 
upon  to  express  iny  opinions  upon  this  subject  offi- 
cially. These  opinions  have  been  attacked  and  con- 
troverted by  many,  and  the  question  is  distinctly  pre- 
sented, whether  the  power  granted  to  congress  to 
. establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  is  plenary  and 
exclusive. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  though  this  power  is 
granted  to  congress,  individuals  and  companies  have 
a right  to  carry  on  tiie  business  of  transporting  let- 
ters, &c.,  over  the  post  roads  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  laws  which  forbid  them  are  void,  and  usur- 
pations upon  individual  right. 

Olhers  contend  that  the  post  office  system  is  an 
odious  monopoly,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  These 
are  grave  questions,  urged  by  a portion  of  a power- 
ful press,  and  sustained  by  the  inlluence  of  those 
whose  interests  are  involved.  They  are  questions 
which,  if  they  have  not  been  settled  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  judiciary  departments  of  the  government, 
should  now  be  settled. 

The  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads 
was  exercised  by  congress  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. From  the  moment  congress  thus  assum- 
ed the  power  by  the  sanction  of  the  states,  no  state 
or  citizen  of  a state  presumed  to  exercise  the  right. 
If  there  be  any  one  subject  concerning  the  interna) 
interests  of  the  slates  and  the  people,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  purely  national,  it  is  the  business  of 
transporting  by  authority  of  law,  and  of  right,  let- 
ters from  one  state  to  and  through  another.  A uni- 
form, equal,  and  harmonious  system  can  only  be  con. 
ducted  by  a power  co-exlensive  with  that  system.  It 
is  absurd,  therefore,  to  contend  that  the  mail  system 
: can  be  left  to  the  states  or  to  individual  enterprise. 

The  members  of  the  convention  who  formed  the 
; constitution  understood  tins  subject  better.  They 
knew  that  the  control  of  this  subject  must  be  confi- 


ded to  a power  v.  iiicii  pervaded,  pro  hac  vice,  the 
whole  sphere  of  its  operations:  consequently,  among 
the  leading  prominent  grants  of  power  by  the  states 
to  congress,  is  the  grant  over  this  subject,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words — “Congress  shall  have  power  to  estab 
llsh  post  offices  and  post  roads.” 

This  grant  of  power  is  found  in  the  same  clause, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  same  words  and  language  of 
the  grants  of  power  to  coin  money,  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  declare  war,  &c  It  is  a grant  which  co- 
vers the  whole  ground;  it  is  ample,  full,  and,  conse- 
quently, exclusive.  If  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  this  grant,  that  doubt  tpust  vanish 
J upon  reference  to  the  10th  article  of  the  amendments 
1o  the  constitution,  which  declares — “The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people.”  The 
power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  is  plain- 
ly and  distinctly  delegated  to  the  United  States  It  is, 
therefore;  not  a power  reserved  to  the  slates  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 

I will  not  extend  or  elaborate  an  argument  upon  a 
proposition  so  plain,  and  which,  I conceive,  has  been 
settled  and  adjudicated  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
government,  and  the  people  themselves. 

The  exclusive  right  to  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads  being  in  the  United  States,  Congress 
has  the  power  to  pass  laws  to  protect  that  right. — 
Without  such  laws  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  the 
power  and  perform  the  delegated  trusts  benefi- 
cially to  the  people.  More  especially,  cannot  this 
be  done,  if  congress  neglects  this  duty  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  general  post  office  to  depend 
upon  its  own  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
system. 

The  general  government  should  either  protect  the 
department  against  the  inroads  of  private  posts,  or 
provide  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  service. 

The  impolicy  of  permitting  the  business  of  con- 
vey ing  letters  and  packets,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hy 
private  posts  or  expresses,  so  long  as  the  department 
of  the  post  office  is  left  to  create,  by  its  operations, 
its  own  means  of  support,  must  be  apparent.  These 
private  expresses  will  only  be  found  to  operate  upon 
the  great  and  profitable  thoroughfares  between 
great  commercial  points,  while  the  extremes  are 
left  to  depend  upon  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  mail,  crippled  and  broken  down  for  the  want 
of  means. 

Between  New  York  and  Boston,  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
individual  enterprise  might  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community  in  the  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  of 
letters  and  packets.  Will  the  same  enterprise  pene- 
trate the  savannahs  and  swamps  of  the  south,  or  the 
wilds  of  the  west,  and  daily  or  weekly  convey  to  the 
door  of  the  planter  and  the  husbandman  the  letter  of 
business  or  friendship,  the  intelligence  of  commerec 
and  politics? 

Individual  enterprise  may  be  rewarded  by  the  pay- 
ment of  six  cents  for  carrying  a letter  between  New 
York  and  Boston;  but  can  that  same  enterprise  be  in- 
voked to  carry  a letter  for  25  cents  daily  between 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  ot  from  Chicago  to  Sa- 
vannah, or  from  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  to  Burling-' 
ton,  in  Iowa? 

If  the  great  thoroughfares  between  commercial 
cities  are  left  to  the  operations  of  private  posts, 
the  extreme  points,  whose  connections  in  business 
and  commerce  tend  to  swell  the  postage  collected 
at  the  cities,  must  suffer,  or  the  means  to  reacli  them 
by  the  mails  be  furnished  out  of  the  general  trea- 
sury. 

It  is  not  wholly  true  that  the  larger  cities  furnish 
the  entre  surplus  which  is  elsewhere  expended.— 
Though  the  returns  show  a large  amount  of  postage 
collected  at  these  points,  much  of  that  amount  is 
paid  by  the  extremes  in  commercial  connection  with 
them. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  in  some  degree,  js  the 
business  of  transporting  newspapers  by  contractors, 
out  of  the  mail,  over  mail  routes,  in  violation  of  law. 
When  appealed  to  by  postmasters  and  contractors, 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duty  upon  this  subject,  I ad- 
dressed to  the  contractors  a circular  letter,  in  which 
I gave  them  my  opinion  of  what  the  law  of  congress 
was  upon  this  subject.  A copy  of  that  letter  [4]  ac- 
companies this  report. 

The  correctness  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the 
letter  has  been  questioned.  I was  conscientious  in 
the  views  expressed;  believed  them  to  be  correct  and 
felt  it  a public  duly  to  publish  them  when  called  for 
by  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  transporting  the  mail 
was  confided.  Though  I am  not  distinguished  by  the 
pride  of  opinion  in  official  and  legal  matters,  I am 
gratified  to  find  the  views  1 have  taken  of  the  acts  of 
.congress  fully  sustained  by  the  official  opinion  of  the 
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attorney  general,  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  re  1 
ferrod  by  the  president.  A copy  of  that  opinion  is 
also  annexed.  (5.) 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  considerable  agi- 
tation in  the  public  mint!  on  the  subject  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  postage,  and  it  seems  to  be  expected  by  some 
that  the  postmaster  general  should  recommend  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  My  opinions  upon 
this  subject  were  given  to  congress,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution,  at  the  last  session.  Tlies?  opinions  were 
necessarily  hypothetical,  and.  accompanied  by  a dis- 
tinct annunciation,  that  if  any  considerable  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  postage  should  be  deemed  advisable 
by  congress,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a provision  to 
relieve  the  department  from  certain  heavy  annual 
responsibilities,  and  accompanied  by  a proper  regu- 
lation and  restriction  of  the  franking  privilege. — 
Without  such  relief  and  modification  of  the  existing 
laws,  it  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is  my' opinion 
still,  that  if  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  postage  was  ma'de,  the  mail  service  would  not  yield 
a sufficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  its  own  expendi- 
tures upon  the  then  and  present  existing  scale  of  ope- 
rations. 

It  is  contended  by  many  whose  opinions  are  enti- 
tled to  respectful  consideration,  that  a reduction  of 
postage  to  a uniform  and  low  rate,  would  be  followed 
by  an  increase  of  its  revenue  equal  to  the  annual 
wants  of  the  service,  on  its  present  basis,  extended 
from  time  to  time  as  the  demands  of  the  public  shall 
require. 

I concur  in  the  correctness  and  justice  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  post  office  department,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a source  of  revenue  to  the  government; 
that  if  its  receipts  were  greater  than  its  expenditures, 
the  rates  of  postage  should  be  reduced,  and  the  annu- 
al surplus,  if  any,  should  not  be  carried  into  the  trea- 
sury. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a principle  at  the  foundation 
of  the  mail  system  of  the  United  States,  that  the  de- 
partment should  sustain  itselfby  its  ®wn  income.  Of 
the  soundness  of  this  principle,  I am  fully  persuaded 
and  should  regard  its  abandonment  as  impolitic  at 
any  time,  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  national  income  is  unequal  to  the  ordinary  de- 
mands upon  it. 

If  this' principle  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  post 
office  department  made  to  lean  upon  the  treasury  for 
support,  I should  fear  that  that  constant  vigilance 
so  necessary  to  its  useful  administration  would  be 
abandoned  by  those  charged  with  its  affairs,  and  a 
degree  of  wasteful  expenditure  and  extravagance  en- 
sue, wholly  inconsistent  with  our  republican  institu- 
tions. 

Any  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  postage,  by 
which  the  department  is  left  in  Ihe  possession  of  an 
income  to  meet  its  own  expenditures,  I shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  made. 

The  example  of  England,  in  the  reduction  of  post- 
age (o  one  penny,  is  relied  upon  as  sufficient  to  justify 
the  U.  States,  in  at  once  making  a similar  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  postage. 

Without  obtruding  any  opinion  of  my  own  upon 
this  subject,  I have  thought  I would  best  subserve  the 
public  interest  by  submitting  the  facts  which  belong 
to  the  question  of  reduction  of  postage  in  England, 
and  the  results  of  that  reduction,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  developed,  and  the  facts  which  it  is  believed 
bear  upon  the  question  in  this  Country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
reduction  of  postage  in  England,  and  at  the  present 
period,  the  post  office  department  was  regarded,  as  it 
was  in  fact,  a source  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  Its 
whole  expense  of  management  was  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  its  whole  receipts  were  paid  into 
the  same  treasury. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  annual  transportation 
of  the  mail  is  about  211,000,000,  of  miles.  In  the  U. 
States  it  amounts  to  35,252,805  miles. 

In  1838,  when  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  post- 
age was  under  consideration  in  parliament,  the  whole 
annual  expense  of  management  of  the  department 
was  $ 3 353,434. 

The  whole  amount  of  cost  of  management  (expen- 
ditures) of  the  mail  service  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
year  1843,  was  $4,374,713  75- 

The  gross  income  of  the  .British  post  office  was 
$11,421,907  The  gross  revenue  of  the  U.  States 
post  office  may  be  stated  at  $4,295,925  43. 

The  British  post  office  yielded  a net  revenue  to  the 
crown  beyond  its  expenses  of  $7,965,648.  The  U. 
States  post  office  receipts  are  about  equal  to  its  ex- 
penditures. 

The  cost  of  mail  conveyance  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  much  less  than  in  this  country.  The  ave- 
rage cost  for  all  grades  except  the  railway  and  packet 
service  (which  I am  unable  to  ascertain)  is  scarcely 
five  cents  a mile.  The  coach  conveyance  of  the  mail 
is  just  five  cents  per  mile.  In  the  United  States  the 
average  cost,  exclusive  of  rail  road  and  steamboat 


transportation,  is  nearly  is  seven  and  a half  cents  per 
mile;  for  mail  conveyances  in  coaches  the  cost  is  three 
and  four  fifths  of  a cent  per  mile  greater  in  the  U. 
States  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  rates  of  postage  in  England  which  produced 
this  enormous  revenue  were  rfs  follows: 


Rates  of  general  inland  postage  on  single  letters 
on  any  distance  not 
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There  existed  also  what  were  called  the  London 
local  posts.  The  charge  upon  single  letters  fora  dis- 
tance or  circle  of  three  miles  from  the  London  office 
was  2d,  equal  to  4 cents;  beyond  that  and  within  12 
miles  3d,  equal  to  6 cents. 

Penny  posts  were  established  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  any  town,  at  the  discretion  of  the  postmaster 
general. 

Letters  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  prepaid, 
might  be  sent  to  any  place  in  the  Kingdom  for  one 
penny. 

Newspapers,  if  stamped,  were  sent  through  the 
mail  free  of  postage.  The  stamp  duty  on  each  news- 
paper was  Id.  equal  to  2 cents  and  this  duty  was  re- 
tained in  the  act  of  1836  in  lieu  of  postage  on  news 
papers.  The  amount  derived  from  this  duty  on  news- 
papers circulated  through  the  mails,  was  estimated 
to  be  $889,997  annually.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
written  on  the  paper,  not  even  the  name  of  the  per- 
son sending  the  paper,  without  subjecting  it  to  triple 
postage. 

The  franking  privilege  of  members  of  parliament 
was  limited  to  an  ounce,  and  not  more  than  10  to  be 
sent  and  15  to  beVeceived  each  day.  Official  franks 
unrestricted. 

Besides  the  postage  to  be  derived  from  inland 
letters,  postage,  varying  according  to  circumstances 
and  in  some  degree  depending  upon  the  country 
from  and  to  which  sent,  was  imposed  on  foreign  let- 
ters, the  average  rate  of  which  was  46j  cenls  on  each 
letter. 

Deputy  postmasters  are  paid  generally  by  a fixed 
salary  from  the  public  treasury. 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  system  of  the  British 
post  office  and  its  sources  of  revenue  in  1838. 

In  the  United  States,  the  post  office  department, 
unlike  that  of  England,  is  made  to  depend  upon  its 
own  revenue  to  defray  its  expenditures.  It  does  not 
contribute  to  the  general  treasury. 

To  continue  the  present  amount  of  mail  service, 
which  cannot  (without  injustice  to  the  public)  be  re- 
duced in  any  considerable  degree,  will  require  annu- 
ally about  the  sum  of  $4,500,000. 

The  annual  income  cannot  exceed  that  amount,  for 
years  to  come,  under  the  present  system. 

The  reform  in  the  British  system  was  urged  and 
ultimately  adopted,  upon  the  ground  that  the  charge 
for  transporting  a letter  was  oat  of  proportion  to 
the  expense  incurred.  It  was  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  parliament  that  the  postage  re- 
ceived was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  transporting  and  delivering  a 
letter. 

It  was  contended  by  the  projector  of  the  reform 
in  England  that  a reduction  of  postage  t,o  one  penny 
for  all  distances  in  the  kingdom,  would  increase 
the  number  of  letters  to  five  fold;  and  tl\e  commit- 
tee were  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  derived  to  the 
crown  from  the  post  office  would  not  sustain  any  di- 
minution. 

These  opinions,  and  others  similar,  were  sustained 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  postmaster  general  and  others  associated 
with  him  in  the  department. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  this  re- 
mark in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  uniform 
penny  system  of  po-tage:  “that  they  believe,  at  no 
distant  period,  it  will  improve  the  postoflice  revenue 
itself,”  and  “that  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses, except  the  officers  of  the  post  office  department, 
the  adoption  of  it  as  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Hill, 
would  occasion  a very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  letters  posted,  and  a far  greater  increase  than 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  revenue  at  its  pre- 
sent amount.” 

Such  were  theopinionsand  calculations  upon  which 
the  system  of  uniform  penny  rates  of  postage  was 
ultimately  adopted. 


The  rates  of  postage  as  established  in  England  un- 
der this  system,  are  as  follows: 

Letters  not  exceeding  one  half  oz.,  Id.,  equal  to  2 cts. 
c ‘ 1 1 oz  2 4 

‘ 1 1 2 oz  4 8 

‘ ‘ ‘ 3 oz  6 12 

So  in  proportion  up  to  16  ounces,  beyond  which  no 
letter  will  be  received,  except  parliamentary  docu- 
ments. 

The  postage  is  to  be  prepaid  or  the  letter  will  be 
rated  at  double  postage. 

Prepayment  of  postage  is  to  be  made  by  money  or 
by  the  use  of  stamps. 

Single  stamps  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Is.  ljd. 
per  dozen — double  stamps  at  2s.  2d.  per  dozen. 

All  foreign  letters  are  rated  variously,  according  to 
the  countries  from  which  sent. 

Foreign  and  colonial  letters  rated  at  various  prices, 
from  6 to  66  cents  the  single  letter. 

Newspapers  printed  in  England  and  stamped  are 
sent  free  of  postage.  Foreign  newspapers  pay  post- 
age. 

Connected  with  this  system  was  the  abolition  of  the 
parliamentary  franking  privilege. 

Upon  5th  December,  1339,  the  old  high  rates  of 
postage  were  discontinued,  and  a uniform  rale  of  4d. 
substituted.  That  rate  ceased  on  the  10th  January, 
1840,  and  the  present  uniform  penny  system  was  put 
in  full  operation. 

The  results  of  the  present  system  in  England  are 
exhibited  by  the  official  reports  of  the  department, 
as  late  as  the  24th  April,  1842,  a tabular  view'  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed,  [6.] 

The  official  returns  for  1843  have  not  been  receiv- 
ed at  this  department,  nor  have  I been  able  to  procure 
them. 

These  results  have  not  met  the  anticipation  of  the 
advocates  of  the  system  in  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters,  the  expenses  of  management,  or 
the  amount  of  revenue. 

I have  selected  the  numbers  of  letters  posted  for  a 
week  in  each  of  the  years  1839,  ’40,  ’41,  ’42,  from 
the  returns  above  referred  to. 

In'aweek  preceding  the  24th  November,  1839, 
under  the  old  and  high  rates  of  postage,  there  were 
posted  1,585,973  letters. 

For  one  week  ending  22d  December,  1839,  when 
the  uniform  rate  of  4d.  was  imposed,  there  were 
posted  2,003,687  letters. 

The  number  of  letters  posted  in  the  week  preced- 
ing the  24th  May,  1840,  under  the  uniform  penny 
rate,  was  3,138,035. 

The  number  of  letters  for  one  week  preceding  20th 
June,  4841,  was  3,773,136. 

The  number  of  letters  mailed  for  one  week  pre- 
ceding 24th  April,  1842.  was  3,929,513. 

This  show's  an  increase  of  less  than  2^  fold  upon 
the  letters  posted  under  the  old  system,  instead  of  five 
fold  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  other  advo- 
cates of  the  system. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  three  years  is  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  ascertain  the  maximum 
increase  of  letters  under  the  operation  of  the  penny 
system.  It  is  doubtless  as  long  a period  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  committee!  when,  in  their  opinion, 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  letters  would  “improve 
the  post  office  revenue.” 

The  annual  cost  of  management  of  the  post  office 
under  the  old  system — say  for  the  year  preceding  the 
5th  January,  1839 — was  $3,296,486. 

Annual  cost  lor  the  year  preceding  5th  January, 
1840,  $3,633,595. 

Cost  of  management  for  the  year  preceding  5th 
January,  1841,  $4,121,650. 

Cost  of  management  for  the  year  preceding  5th 
January,  1842,  $4,503,211. 

Gross  revenue  for  the  year  preceding  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  under  the  old  rates  of  postage,  was  $11,- 
262,134. 

Gross  revenue  for  the  year  preceding  5tli  January, 

1840,  under  the  old  rates,  except  for  one  month  the 
4d.  rate  was  in  operation,  $11,475,662. 

Gross  revenue  for  one  year  preceding  5th  January, 

1841,  under  the  penny  rate,  $6,444-499. 

Gross  revenue  for  the  year  preceding  5th  January, 

1842,  $7,178,592. 

The  amount  of  net  revenue  paid  into  the  treasu- 
ry for  the  year  preceding  5th  January,  1839,  $7,965,- 
684. 

Do.  do.  5th  January,  1840,  $7,842,067. 

Do.  do.  5tli  January,  1841,  $2,322,370. 

• Do.  do.  5th  January,  1842,  $2,675,380.  , ' 

In  this  statement  of  net  revenue  is  included  the 
sum  of  <£45,156,  for  the  year  1339,  charged  to  the 
government  for  postage. 

In  1840,  do.  <£44  278. 

In  1841,  do.  =£90,761. 

In  1842,  do.  £\  13,256. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  letters,  but  not  t 
onehqlf  the  extent  anticipated,  and  an  increase 
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charge  for  the  management  greater  than  was  esti- 
mated. 

Instead  of  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  as 
was  predicted  by  the  committee,  there  was  a loss  of 
$5,290,268. 

Tne  system  of  penny  postage  in  England,  so  far  as 
revenue  is  concerned,  has  resulted  in  a loss  of  near 
two-thirds  the  revenue  under  the  old  system,  and  in 
an  increase  of  cost  of  management  equal  to  30  per 
cent. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  show  that  the  tax,  in  the 
shape  of  postage,  upon  the  English  correspondence, 
has  been  lessened — that  the  postage  upon  newspapers 
is  paid  in  the  shape  of  a stamp  duty,  higher  than  the 
postage  paid  on  newspapers  in  the  United  States:  that 
the  correspondence  through  the  mail  has  been  in- 
creased, and  that  the  revenue  derived  to  the  crown 
has  been  greatly  lessened.  And  they  further  prove, 
that  the  income  of  the  British  post  office  is  still 
greater  than  its  cost  of  management.  Two  other 
facts  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  comparison  of 
the  revenue  of  the  British  post  office  under  the  old 
and  new  rates  of  postage.  The  first  is,  that  not  only 
all  foreign  and  colonial  letters  which  are  delivered 
in  England  but  those  which  pass  through  England, 
in  their  transit  to  and  from  other  countries,  are  sub- 
jected to  a heavy  postage.  The  second,  that  by  law 
the  transportation  of  letters  by  private  conveyance, 
except  where  the  carrier  shall  himself  deliver  the 
letter  to  the  person  addressed,  is  prohibited  by  severe 
penalties. 

If  the  British  crown  did  not  need  the  revenue,  or 
if  it  did,  and  the  subject  was  willing  to  be  taxed  in 
the  form  of  stamp  duty  or  excise  equal  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  postage,  as  more  equal  and  less 
burdensome,  no  one  will  question  this  right,  and  the 
justice  of  yielding  to  the  demand  to  have  the  postage 
reduced. 

If  the  post  office  department  of  the  United  States 
yielded  a revenue  over  its  expenses,  or  if  the  charge 
of  its  management  was  paid  from  the  general  treasu- 
ry no  one  would  doubt  the  propriety  and  justice  of  a 
reduction. 

It  is  a question  for  congress  and  the  people  to  set- 
tle whether  they  will  so  far  change  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  post  office  department 
as  to  direct  its  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

The  number  of  chargeable  letters  delivered, 
which  annually  pass  through  the  post  office  of  the 
United  States,  has  heretofore  been  estimated  at 
24,597,994.  The  number  of  similar  letters  annually  J 
posted  in  England,  under  the  old  rates  of  postage 
was  estimated  by  the  committee  of  parliament  at  j 
77,500,000. 

The  number  under  the  penny  rate  of  like  letters, 
may  be  estimated  at  204,334,676 

With  a view  to  put  congress  in  possession  of  cor- 
rect information  upon  this  subject.  I have  directed 
an  accurate  account  to  be  kept  at  each  post  office  of 
the  U.  States  during  the  month  of  October,  of  the 
number  of  letters  under  each  rate  of  postage,  the 
number  of  free  letters,  and  by  what  official  franked, 
the  number  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.  These 
returns  are  not  quite  complete.  I hope  to  have  them 
ready  by  the  1st  January,  to  be  furnished  to  congress 
if  required. 

Ttie  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  it  oc- 
curs to  me,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  settle,  are,  whether  the 
present  amount  of  mail  service  is  greater  than  the 
country  requires?  If  not  greater,  can  it  be  performed 
at  less  expense?  Whether  at  the  same  or  less  expense, 
shall  it  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  or  by  the  postage 
on  mail  matter? 

If  congress  shall  enter  upon  the  question  of  reduc- 
tion of  postage  upon  the  principle  avowed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  British  reform,  viz:  of  preserving  if 
not  improving  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  shall  re- 
qure  the  post  office  department  to  maintain  itself,  the 
information  which  I hope  to  have  ready  by  the 
1st  January,  of  the  number  of  letters  posted,  will  be 
important. 

By  a comparison  between  the  business  and  popula- 
tion and  extent  of  territory  of  the  two  governments, 
and  a comparison  between  the  number  of  letters 
posted  in  both  countries,  under  the  respective  rates, 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  increase  of  posted  letters 
in  this  country  upon  a prorata  reduction  of  postage, 
may  be  made,  and  that  rate  of  postage  may  be  as- 
certained, which  will  give  the  amount  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mail  system  of  the  United 
States. 

If,  however,  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  congress  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  British  government,  by 
placing  the  expenditures  of  the  department  as  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  public  treasury,  and  by  bring- 
ing to  the  aid  of  that  treasury  whatever  of  postage 
may  be  collected,  the  report  of  the  number  of  letters 


which  now  pass  through  the  mail,  can  be  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

This  change  of  system  will  simplify  the  operations 
of  the  service.  The  amount  required  for  the  service 
of  each  current  year,  in  the  opinion  of  each  congress, 
will  be  appropriated  from  the  treasury.  The  postage 
collected  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  depart- 
ment thus  protected  and  sustained,  will  continue  the 
sphere  of  its  operations,  limited  only  by  the  amount 
appropriated. 

I have  deemed  it  a duty  to  present  to  your  view, 
(entertaining  a hope  that  you  will  submit  it  to  con- 
gress,) this  synopsis  of  facts,  digested  from  the  best 
sources  within  my  possession,  and  leave  the  question 
of  reduction  of  postage,  without  any  recommenda- 
tion of  mine,  to  be  decided  by  that  department  of  the 
government  to  which  the  people  have  wisely  delegat- 
ed the  power. 

If  congress  should  not  determine  to  make  the  re- 
duction of  postage  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
views  and  published  opinions  of  those  who  have  agi- 
tated the  subject,  I would  respectfully  recommend, 
as  I have  done  on  former  occasions,  that  the  present 
rates  of  postages  be  so  changed  as  to  correspond  with 
the  coins  of  the  United  Stales. 

There  is  a large  class  of  printed  matter,  such  as 
handbills,  the  prospectus  of  a newspaper,  prices  cur- 
rent, the  drawings  of  lotteries,  proof  sheets,  &c., 
now  charged  with  letter  postage,  which  ought  not 
to  pay  higher  rates  than  newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets. A just  discrimination  between  newspapers,  as 
to  size  or  weight,  should  be  made  in  the  imposition 
of  postage. 

The  franking  privilege,  if  not  abolished  altogether 
should  in  some  way  be  restricted,  and  its  abuse  check- 
ed. 

There  are  other  modifications  of  the  existing  laws, 
which  will  no  doubt  present  themselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of  congress,  whose  enactments,  whatever 
they  may  be,  will  be  administered  so  far  as  that  duty 
shall  be  devolved  on  me,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  may  be  passed,  with  a view  singly  to  promote 
the  intentions  of  congress,  and  to  advance  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  this  department  to  every  section  of 
the  country.  I am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  yours, 


C.  A.  YVICKLIFFE. 
To  the  President  of  the  I J:  S. 


TOE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY, 


REPORT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OE  STATE 
ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MES- 
SAGE. 

Department  of  Slate, 
Washington,  November  24,  1843. 

Sir:  The  secretary  of  state  respectfully  invites 
your  attention  to  the  following  views  of  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  our  relations  with  the  Germanic  as- 
sociation orCustoms  Union,  and  of  certain  other  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1841,  a communication  was 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Webster,  then  secretary  ofstate, 
on  the  subject  of  the  German  Customs  Union.  This 
communication  was  laid  before  congress,  and  printed 
under  their  ordejs.  Since  that  timeconsiderable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  industry,  population, 
and  resources  of  that  association. 

The.  Zoll  Verein,  our  Customs  Union,  at  present 
consists  of  the  following  states. 


States. 


Population. 


Table  of  population. 


States. 

Population 

Total. 

Present  population,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  table 
Hanover 

2,000,000 

26,799,000 

Grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg 
The  duchies  of  Holstein  and 

270,000 

Luxemburg,  (belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark) 

481,000 

The  duchy  of  Mecklenburg 

Schwerin 

490,000 

The  duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz 

The  Hanseatic  cities  of  Lu- 

91,000 

beck,  Hamburg,  and  Bre 

men 

260,000 

3,392,000 

All  united  in  German  union 

30,191,000 

The  interests  of  commerce  will  probably  prove 
themselves  as  powerful  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  No 
slight  cause  could  have  effected  so  difficult  a work 
as  the  union  of  all  Germany  for  one  great  and  general 
object.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  Germany, 
notwithstanding  the  number  anil  diversity  of  its  states, 
acquires  political  unity,  establishes  an  identity  of 
national  feeling,  and  secures  for  itself  that  rank 
amongst  nations  to  which  its  extent,  its  resources,  and 
its  character  entitle  it. 

There  is  a continually-increasing  demand  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Zoll  Verein  for  most  of  the  important 
articles  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  1834  the  Union  imported  148.322  zoll 
centners  (each  centner  equal  to  108  pounds)  of  our 
tobacco,  whilst  in  1842  the  importation  of  the  same 
article  amounted  to  248,749  zoll  centners.  The 
demand  for  ourcotton  arid  rice  within  the  same  period 
has  increased  in  a similar  ratio. 

In  return  for  these  large  exports,  we  receive  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  German  manufac- 
tures, and  the  articles  which  we  do  receive  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
States — e.  g.,  looking  glass  plates,  silks,  toys,  &c. — 
The  difference  is  paid  us  in  cash. 

Emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  Stales 
presents  a subject  of  great  importance  to  us.  We 
receive  from  the  states  associated  in  the  German 
Union  most  valuable  emigrants,  consisting  chiefly  of 
farmers  of  excellent  characters  and  industrious  habits 
who  bring  to  their  adopted  country  sufficient  gold  and 
silver  to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  settle  lands. — 
The  following  official  statements,  made  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which 
does  not  contain  one  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Union,  will  show  the  state  of  emigration  in 
that  country.  From  1835  to  1839  the  total  emigra- 
tion from  Bavaria- alone  was — 


Males 

12,806 

Females 

11,701 

24,507 

To  America 

18,937 

To  France 

335 

To  Prussia 

13 

To  Greece 

119 

To  Algiers 

62 

To  places  unknown, 

who  got  off 

without  passports,  and  went  most- 
ly to  the  United  States  5,047 


Kingdom  of  Prussia 
Do  Bavaria 
Do  Wurtembnrg 
Do  Saxony 
Grand  duchy  of  Baden 
Electorate  of  Hesse 

Grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  (with  Hamburg) 

Duchy  of  Nassau 

Thuririgian  Union 

Free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

Grand  duchy  Luxemburg 

Principality  of  Lippe  Detmold 


14,271,530 

4,315,469 

1.649.839 

1,652,114 

1,277,403 

704.700 

807,671 

386,221 

908,478 

60,080 

250.000 

400.000 

106.000 


Total 


26,799,000 


The  accession  to  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over with  nearly  2 000,000  inhabitants,  is  m contem- 
plation. This  event  would  doubtless  decide  the  smal- 
ler stales  of  the  north  to  join  the  union;  and  in  that 
case  tiie  whole  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  would  be  united,  arid  would  j 
contain  a population  as  is  show  in  the  following  table: 


24,507 

The  amount  of  money  which  these  emigrants  bore 
with  them,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  Bavarian  gov- 
urnment,  is  nearly  seven  millions  of  guilders— equal 
to  about  $2,800,000;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
tax  which  is  levied,  not  only  in  Bavaria  but  through- 
out a great  part  of  Germany,  upon  money  and  other 
personal  property  taken  out  of  the  country  by  emi- 
grants, it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  persons  enume- 
rated made  a declaration  to  the  government  of  more 
than  one-half  of  tln-ir  property.  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  therefore,  that  those  persons  must  have 
taken  with  them  nearly  twelve  million  of  guilders — 
equal  to  about  $4,800,000.  The  number  and  value 
of  the  people  who  come  to  us  from  all  Germany  may 
thus  be  well  appreciated,  not  only  in  their  personal 
character,  but  in  the  addition  they  make  to  our  ac- 
tual wealth. 

In  order  to  remove  the  impediment  to  emigration, 
presented  in  the  heavy  tax  imposed  on  the  property 
of  the  emigrants,  I have,  by  your  direction,  instruct- 
ed the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  who  has  been  furnished  with  full  power, 
for  that  purpose,  to  conclude  special  conventions  for 
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the  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubaine  and  droit  de  detraction 
between  tin*  United  States  and  the  following  German 
states,  who  have  severally  expressed  their  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  arrangement,  viz: 

His  ma  jesty  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Saxony. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  YVurtemburg. 

His  royal  highness  the  elector  of  Hesse. 

His  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse. 

His  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  of  Baden. 

Powers  were  also  at  the  same  time  given  to  Mr. 
Wheaton  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation with  the  Grand  duchies  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  and  Oldenburg  two  states  not  yet  included 
in  the  Customs  Union. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  advantages  which  the 
contemplation  of  this  subject  held  out,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin  had  been  instructed  to 
use  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  place  our  relations 
with  the  German  Customs  Union  on  the  best  and 
most  (fiend ly  footing;  and  the  result  is  that  the  basis 
of  a conventional  commercial  arrangement  has  just 
been  agreed  upon  (and  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion and  action  of  this  government)  between  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  behalf  of  Prussia,  and 
all  the  states  associated  in  the  Customs  Union,  and 
the  minister  at  Berlin  on  the  part  of  the  Unites  States, 
Which  if  sanctioned  by  congress,  would  effect'  the 
long  cherished  object  of  procuring  the  reduction  of 
the  present  duly  on  our  tobacco,  secure  the  continued 
admission  of  our  notion  free  of  all  duties,  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  «my  higher  duty  on  rice  than  that 
which  is  at  present  imposed — that  article,  as  is  al- 
ready known,  having  already,  at  our  request,  been 
reduced  to  its  present  low  rate  by  the  Customs  Union. 

For  these  vast  advantages  the  conditional  arrange- 
ment proposes  that  the  United  States  should  give  to 
the  Customs  Union  proper  equivalents,  by  reducing 
the  heavy  duties  of  the  present  tariff  upon  silks,  look" 
ing-glass  plates,  wines,  toys,  linens,  and  such  other 
articles  as  are  not  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wheaton’s  late  despatch  will  fully  explain  the 
whole  course  of  his  proceedings  in  reference  to  this 
interesting  subject,  and  I doubt  not  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  congress,  should  that  body  choose  to  call  for 
them.  In  the  mean  time  I lay  before  you  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr;  Wheaton  and  the  Baron  Bulow 
(A,)  which  gives  the  outline  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. 

The  reduction  on  tobacco  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Customs  Union  brings  to  our  view  in  a 
strong  light. the  unfortunate  state  of  the  trade  with 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  in  that  great  staple  of 
our  country.  In  England  we  have  to  complain  ol  an 
enormous  duty  of  three  shillings  a pound,  or  about 
eight  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  value  at  the  place  of 
exportation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  permitted  to  sell 
the  article  freely  in  that  country. 

In  France,  however,  although  every  minister  of 
the  United  Stales,  from  the  year  1786  to  the  present 
time,  has  earnestly  pressed  the  subject  upon  that 
government,  no  change  has  been  effected.  The  gov- 
ernment of  France  still  continues  the  monopoly  or 
regie,  which  stops  up  all  t lie  avenues  to  that  trade, 
whilst  the  United  Elates  admit  all  the  products  of 
French  industry. 

In  Austria  the  same  plan  of  monopoly  or  regie 
destroys  the  prospect  of  any  productive  trade  in  tobac- 
co; and  our  minister  at  that  court  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement to  hope  for  any  change  for  the  belter. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  proposed 
treaty  will  not  aflect  the  provisions  of  existing  trea 
ties  with  other  foreign  powers.  The  stipulation  is 
found  in  many  of  them,  that,  if  the  United  States 
should  grant  more  favorable,  terms  to  any  other  nation, 
those  terms  should  be  considered  as  extending  to  the 
nations  parties  of  these  treaties. 

But  this  stipulation  is  always  understood  as  condi- 
tional; that  is,  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  treaty 
shall  be  given  only  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they 
are  given  to  the  parly  of  that  treaty. 

If  they  be  given  without  equivalent,  they  must  also 
be  given  to  tiiose  nations  without  equivalent;  if  they 
be  given  in  consideration  of  equivalents,  no  nation 
can  claim  them,  under  the  general  stipulation  above 
mentioned,  without  offering  a like  equivalent. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  a parti- 
cular commodity  may  therefore  with  propriety  be 
reduced,  as  to  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
one  country,  which  may,  in  consideration  of  such 
reduction,  reduce  its  duties  on  our  staple  productions 
without  giving  to  any  other  nation  with  which  we 
may  have  such  a treaty  stipulation  a right  to  require 
the  same  reductionsas  to  its  productions  or  manufac- 
tures, unless  such  nation  will  come  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  treaty  of  1832  wit.i  France  is  a pre-' 
• adent  in  point. 

Denmark  ius,  by  sufferance,  continued  to  impose, 

up  to  this  day,  a most  singular  tax  upon  all  goods 


which  pass  in  or  out  of  the  Sound  on  board  of  every 
ship  that  enters  or  leaves  the  Baltic  by  this  highway 
of  nature. 

Denmark  cannot  demand  this  toll  upon  any  prin 
ciple  of  natural  or  public  law.  or  upon  any  other 
ground  Ilian  ancient  usage,  which  finds  no  justifica- 
tion in  the  existing  state  of  things.  She  renders  no 
service  for  this  exaction,  and  has  not  even  the  claim 
of  power  to  enforce  it. 

A great  and  general  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  all 
nations  interested  in  the  Baltic  trade  at  this  unneces- 
sary and  humiliating  exaction.  1 respectfully  suggest 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  United  States  may 
properly  lake  some  decisive  step  to  relieve  our  Baltie 
trade  from  this  oppression. 

For  more  full  information  upon  this  subject,  1 refer 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Webster,  hereinbefore  alluded 
to.  No  essential  change  has  taken  place  since  the 
date  of  that  report,  and  our  vessels  continue  to  lower 
their  topsails  at  the  castle  of  Cronberg,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  Denmark. 

The  condition  of  our  navigation  and  shipping  inte- 
rest demands,  at  this  time,  particular  attention  from 
the  government.  The  great  and  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  of  foreign  shipping  in  our  ports  shows  the 
necessity  of  prompt  legislation  for  the  protection  and 
enlargement  of  our  commercial  marine.  There  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  the  best  advised  measures 
be  not  promptly  taken,  American  commerce  will  soon 
be  engrossed  by  t lies  hips  and  seamen  of  Europe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  great  evil  is  to 
be  found  in  the  stipulations  of  our  commercial  trea- 
ties, which  place  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries  on 
an  equality  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  in- 
direct as  well  as  the  direct  trade. 

This  necessarily  operates  to  the  advantage  of  those 
nations  who  can  build  and  navigate  their  vessels  at 
the  least  cost. 

It ‘is  well  known  that  most  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  concluded  such  treaties,  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  have  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  both  these  particulars.  Nearly 
all  the  materials  of  ship-building  are  much  more 
costly  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  The 
wages  we  pay  to  our  seamen  are  nearly  double,  and 
the  general  scale  of  living  on  shipboard  is  much  bet- 
ter, and  consequently  much  more  expensive.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  our  ship-owners,  be- 
fore they  can  find  employment  for  their  vessels,  are 
obliged  to  wait  in  their  own  ports  until  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Hanseatic  shipping  has  taken  off  as  much 
freight  as  it  can  carry;  and  yet  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  our  treaties  with  all  these  powers  have  placed 
our  commerce  upon  a footing  of  perfect  reciprocity! 

The  treaties  at  present  existing  with  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  Hanseatic  Republic,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  have  already  extended  beyond  their  ori- 
ginal limitation,  and  are  subject  to  be  discontinued 
at  one  year’s  notice. 

The  remaining  treaties  in  which  the  reciprocity- 
principle  is  adopted  on  the  broadest  scale,  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  consideration  as  the  term  of  their 
duration  approaches.  The  remedy  is  consequently 
in  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  only  to  retrace  out- 
steps, and  make  known  the  determination  of  this  go- 
vernment to  regulate  its  foreign  trade,  in  future,  upon 
such  principles  of  reciprocity  as  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond the  direct  importation  trade  in  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  contracting  parties. 

By  the  accompanying  table,  (B,)  showing  a com- 
parative account  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  American  shipping  to  foreign  ship- 
ping was  as  follows: 

Table  of  Shipping. 


Periods. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

American 

Foreign. 

1823  to  1833  - - - - 

81.7 

18.3 

1832  to  1837  - - - - 

66.2 

33.8 

1838  to  1842  - - - - 

69.1 

30.9 

The  first  period  comprises  the  time  when  the  trea- 
ties allowing  indirect.  tra<(e,  contracted  with  the 
Hanse  Towns.  Sweden,  and  other  Powers,  in  1827 
and  succeeding  years,  first  began  to  operate;  and,  al- 
though during  the  latter  years  the  proportion  of  fo- 
reign vessels  rapidly  increased,  the  average  of  the 
whole  was  but  eighteen  per  cent. 

The  second  period  commenced  at  about  the  time 
when  a ne.v  impulse  was  added  to  the  already  in- 
creasing foreign  navigation  by  the  “colonial  arrange- 
ment” with  Great  Britain  in  1831  and  1832.  During 
these  five  -years  the  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage 


nearly  doubled,  while  the  amount  thereof  increased 
from  two  to  six  millions. 

During  the  last  five  years,  a period  marked  by  ex- 
traordinary commercial  fluctuations,  the  acquired 
proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  has  been  preserved 
with  remarkable  uniformity.  This  latter  fact  is  an 
evidence  that,  however  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States  may  have  been  depressed  by  these 
revolutions  and  fluctuations,  the  navigation  interests 
of  foreign  Powers  have  not  been  seriously  alfected 
in  their  intercourse  with  us. 

The  able  report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (No.  835,  May  1842) 
embraces  all  the  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  our 
navigation  and  shipping  interests;  and  1 refer  to  it 
with  pleasure  for  full  information.  All  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted.  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

[translation.] 

Berlin,  October  9,  1843. 

Monsiuer  le  Baron:  Various  circumstances  have 
hitherto  prevented  my  answering  the  official  note  ad- 
dressed to  me,  under  date  of  the  25th  September, 
1842,  by  the  royal  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  of  Wur- 
temburg,  by  which  I was  requested  to  communicate 
to  the  government  of  his  Prussian  majesty  the  propo 
sitions  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  intended  to  make  in  respect  to  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  said  government  might  be  disposed  to 
extend  to  the  Germanic  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Customs,  in  return  for  a reduction  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  of  America 

I am  now  prepared  to  make  to  you  a precise  over- 
ture on  this  subject,  by  proposing  to  lay  do  vn  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement  to  be  hereafter  concluded 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ger- 
manic States  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Customs,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
my  government,  which  will  furnish  me  with  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  for  this  purpose,  after  having 
maturely  examined  the  different  propositions  made 
on  both  sides. 

I propose,  then  to  commence  a negotiation  for  such 
an  arrangement,  having  for  its  principal  basis  an  ex- 
change of  equivalents  between  the  two  countries  by 
means  of  mutual  reductions  to  be  made  in  their  re- 
spective tariff’s,  so  as  to  give  a greater  extension  to 
the  commerce  batween  them,  without  too  much  dis- 
tuibing  the  protection  at  present  accorded  to  the  na- 
tional industry  of  each  country. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  duties  at  present  im- 
posed by  the  Germanic  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Customs  upon  the  importation  of  rice  are  not  aug- 
mented, and  thai  the  article  of  cotton  remains  free  as 
at  present,  the  American  government  will  have  no 
thing  to  ask  on  its  part,  except  a reduction  of  the  du- 
ties levied  by  the  Germanic  Association  on  tobacco 
imported  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  American  government  will  then  be  disposed 
to  grant  a reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  upon  certain  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  German 
States,  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Customs,  such  as  linens  and  other  manufactures  of 
flax  and  hemp;  silks  and  mixed  goods  of  which  silk 
is  the  material  of  chief  value;  thread  and  cotton  la- 
ces, or  of  gold  and  silver,  hosiery , looking-glass  plates, 
toys  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  designated  by 
common  consent:  provided  that  the  Germanic  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  and  Customs  shall  make  such 
reduction,  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
government,  of  the  duties  imposed  on  tobacco  import- 
ed from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Please  to  receive.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  the  assuranj 
ces  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

HENRY  WHEATON. 

His  Excellency  Baron  de  Bulow, 

' .17  inister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

[translation.] 

Berlin,  October  10,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  seen  with  pleasure,  by  the  letter  you 
have  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  the  9th  of  this 
month,  that  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  desires  to  revive  the  commerce  with  Prus- 
sia and  the  other  states  of  the  Germanic  Customs 
Association. 

The  Association  has  not  imposed  any  new  duties 
on  the  productions  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  rice  was  considerably  di- 
minished several  years  since;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  articles  which  the  Association  has  hitherto  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  have  been  so  heavily 
d u tied  in  the  new  tariff',  that  their  importation  has 
been  in  a great  degree  rendered  impossible  for  the 
commerce  of  the  states  of  tile  Association. 
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We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  a right  to 
complain  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  changed  the  status  quo,  such  as  it  existed  before 
the  adoption  of  the  latest  tariff. 

The  duty  imposed  here  upon  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco, of  which  the  United  States  complains,  is  still 
heavier  in  other  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Austria;  and  a comparison  of  the  years 
3 834  and  1842  conclusively  proves  that  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  tobacco  in  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Association  is  far  from  being  injuriously  affected 
by  it. 

The  amount  imported  in  1834  was  148,322  quin- 
tals. In  1842,  it  was  248,749  quintals. 

Since  the  last  year  the  duties  of  importation  have 
been  augmented  as  to  cigars  and  powdered  tobacco; 
but  this  increase  can  hut  affect  favorably  the  impor- 
tation of  leaf  tobacco,  in  which  alone  the  North  Ame- 
rican states  are  interested. 

Any  reduction  in  the  duty  of  importation  on  tobacco 
would  be  a great  loss  for  the  states  of  the  Association, 
without  any  certain  advantage  resulting  therefrom,  to 
those  of  America;  for  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertain- 
ed whether  the  consumption  of  American  tobacco 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  this  reduction. 

It  does  not  enter,  for  the  present,  into  the  views  of 
the  Germanic  Association  to  lay  a duty  upon  cotton, 
or  to  augment  the  duty  of  importation  on  rice;  but  it 
would  not  be  disposed  to  stipulate  with  the  United 
States  of  America  not  to  lay,  in  future,  any  new  duty 
on  these  articles. 

The  reopening  of  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
by  means  of  a reduction  of  the  import  duties,  would 
still,  however,  unquestionably  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  industry 
of  the  Germanic  Association.  If.  then,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  offer  to  us  important 
advantages  for  our  ai tides  of  exportation,  such  as 
are  designated  in  your  letter,  and  upon  other  similar 
articles,  Prussia,  and  with  her  all  the  states  of  the 
Association,  will  hasten  to  take  into  consideration 
the  measures  proper  to  favor,  still  more  than  it  is 
now  favored,  the  importation  of  North  American  to- 
bacco into  the  states  of  the  Association. 

I pray  you,  sir,  to  receive,  on  this  occasion,  the  re- 
newed assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

BULOW. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  & c. 

B. 

The  following  comparative  tables  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  each  table  comprising  a period  of 
five  years: 

From  1828  to  1832,  inclusive. 


Tom 

<age. 

Total  ton- 

Propor’n  pr.  ct. 

Years. 

nage. 

ju.  States 

F oreign. 

u.s. 

ForUn 

18-2S 

1.755,785 

301  253 

2 057,03 

85 

1 5 

1829 

1 .817,748 

263,749 

2 08 1.497 

87  5 

12.5 

1830 

1 948,987 

265,336 

2 214.32: 

8S 

12 

1831 

1 S95  456 

553,942 

2.449.39“ 

77  ' 

23 

1832 

1,924,487 

780,543 

2 705, 03l- 

71 

29 

Total  . • 

9,342.463 

2,164,823 

1 1,507,286 

408  5 

91.5 

Av.  propor. 

~ 

“ 

81.7 

13.3 

From  1833  lo  183 

7,  inclusive. 

Tonnage. 

Total  1 

Propor’n  pr.  ct. 

Years. 

tonnage. 

J.  S ates 

Foreign. 

U S. 

Fore’n 

1833 

2,253,601 

993,744 

3.247,345 

69 

31 

1834 

2,208,696 

1,145,752 

3 354,442 

66 

34 

1835 

2,753.170 

1,272.134 

4.025,304 

68 

32 

1836 

2,570.707 

1.354.934 

3,925.641 

65.5 

34  5 

1837 

2,566,348 

1,521,993 

4,088,335 

62  5 

37.5 

Total  . . 

12,352,510 

S,2S8,557 

IS, 641, 067 

331 

169 

Av.  propor. 

_ 

66.2 

33.8 

From  1838  to  1842,  inclusive. 


1 

\ 

Tonnage. 

Total  | 

Propor’n  pr.  ct. 

Years. 

— 

— 

tonnage. 

U.  States 

Foreign. 

U.  S 

Fore'll 

1838 

2 711,735 

1,196,276 

3 908.011 

69 

31 

1839 

2.969.207 

1.236, 653 

4 -205.S6( 

70.5 

29.5 

1840 

3.223  955 

1,418,849 

4 642  804 

69.5 

30.5 

1841 

3 266  065 

1,473,293 

4,739  358 

69  5 

30.5 

1842 

3.016  562 

1,473  272 

4,519,83-' 

67 

33 

Total  . . 

15,217,524 

6,798  343 

22,016  867 

345  5 

154.5 

A v.  propor. 

- 

- 

69.1 

30.9 

— 

, - 

— 
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DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT’S ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 
[translation.] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  August  23,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  re- 
lations and  government,  has  received  express  orders 
from  his  excellency  the  provisional  president  to  ad- 
dress the  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States, 
and  to  give  him  clear  and  definitive  explanations  res- 
pecting an  affair,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
grave  and  serious  for  the  two  nations,  whose  friend- 
ship and  good  understanding  should  be  maintained, 
for  their  reciprocal  interest,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

Unfortunately  the  events  which  have  been  occur- 
ring for  so  many  years  past — as  well  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Texas  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  the 
insurrection  excited,  sustained,  and  carried  through 
by  citizens  of  those  same  stales — have  appeared  to 
afford  grounds  for  doubting  the  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness of  the  conduct  of  that  powerful  republic  with 
regard  to  the  Mexican  nation,  although  they  were 
hound  together  by  treaties  such  as  are  esteemed  sa- 
cred in  the  intercourse  arid  relations  of  civilized 
states.  7'his  assertion  has  found  a place  in  the  series 
of  historical  truths;  and,  under  this  view  alone,  it  is 
recalled  by  the  Mexican  government  with  the  deep- 
est regret,  and  because,  in  approaching  the  event 
which  is  anticipated,  itis  indispensable  to  refer  to  the 
most  lamentable  circumstances  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  ser- 
ved as  an  example;  and  even  as  a stimulus,  to  similar 
recognitions  by  some  governments  of  Europe,  was 
on  the  point  of  altering  the  existing  good  understand- 
ing and  harmony;  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a great 
sacrifice  to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  friendship 
professed  towards  the  United  States,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mexican  republic  should  have  contented 
itself  with  making  a proper  protest  against  the  act, 
in  order  thus  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  nation,  its 
dignity,  and  its  honor.  From  the  moment  when  his 
excellency  the  provisional  president  took  the  reins  of 
the  government,  he  has  conducted  himself  according 
to  the  laudable  maxims  that  government  should  be  as 
firm  in  the  purpose  to  be  just  in  their  foreign  rela- 
tions as  in  demanding  justice  whenever  aggressions 
are  committed  against  them  such  as  may  place  in 
jeopardy  those  rights  which  they  are  hound  to  pre 
serve  at  all  cost.  The  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson  is  the 
best  witness  to  show  that  his  excellency  the  presi 
dent  has  condemned  the  dark  pohcy  of  national  anti- 
pathies, and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  render  the 
conduct  of  Mexico  towards  the  U.  States  consistent, 
honorable,  and  cordial,  in  order  that  no  we  1 i ground- 
ed motive  of  complaint  might,  ever  exist,  and  that  no 
breach  might  be  made  in  the  existing  stipulations; 
and  it  is  likewise  notorious  that  it  has  been  sometimes 
necessary  to  subject  the  nation  to  great  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  keep  its  engagements  inviolable.  It  likewise 
appears  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
reciprocity  for  this  uniform  system,  is  bound,  for  the 
glory  of  its  own  name,  to  remove  all  causes  of  injury 
to  the  welfare  of  the  two  nations  which  may  present 
themselves. 

The  Mexican  government  has  collected  sufficient 
evidence,  published  in  abundance  by  the  American 
press,  that  a proposition  h to  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  cong.ess  of  the  United  States,  at  its 
ensuing  session,  to  incorporate  with  them  the  so-cal 
led  republic  of  Texas;  and  although  his  excellency 
the  president  hopes  that  an  authority  so  circumspect 
will  defeat  a design  so  unjust,  and  an  attack  so  de- 
cisive on  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  nation  over  that 
. territory,  he  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to  declare 
lo  the  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  witli  the  view  that  he 
may  submit  it  to  tiis  government,  that  the  Mexican 
government  will  consider  equivalent  to  a declaration 
of  war  against  the  Mexican  republic  the  passage  of 
an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States;  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
being  sufficient  for  the  immediate  proclamation  of 
war,  leaving  to  the  civil^ed  world  to  determine  with 
regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  na- 
tion in  a struggle  which  it  has  been  so  far  from  pro- 
voking. 

The  colonists  of  Texas,  generously  received  by  the 
Mexican  nation,  entered  into  that  country,  and  rose 
in  insurrection,  under  various  pretexts,  but  with  the 
| declared  intention  to  wrest  that  territory  from  its 
lawful  possessor;  and,  as  to  Mexico,  they  never  lost 
their  character  of  subjects,  while  those  (all  citizens 
of  the  United  States)  who  afterwards  went  to  sup- 
■ port  their  rebellion  are  regarded  only  as  adventurers. 


And  if  a party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavoring  to  effect 
its  incorporetion  with  the  United  States,  it  is  from 
the  consciousness  of  their  notorious  incapability  to 
form  and  constitute  an  independent  nation,  without 
their  having  changed  their  situation,  or  acquired  any 
rights  to  separate  themselves  from  their  mother 
country.  His  excellency  the  provisional  president, 
resting  on  this  deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent 
an  aggression,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  from  being  consummated;  and  if  it  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek  security  for  its 
rights  at  the  expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  it  will 
cal!  upon  God  and  rely  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  de- 
fence of  its  just  cause.  The  government  of  the  un- 
dersigned nevertheless,  flatters  itself  with  the  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  ward 
off  from  its  country  and  from  ours  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  a rupture,  by  preserving  the  amica- 
ble relations  which  his  excellency  the  president  so 
ardently  desires  to  maintain,  and  will  thus  save  the 
glorious  republic,  which  the  immortal  Washington 
founded,  from  stain  and  dishonor. 

The  undersigned  hopes  that  his  excellency  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  will  communicate  this 
solemn  protest  to  his  government,  and  will  accept  the 
assurances  of  high  consideration  on  the  part  of  his 
most  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy,  Sfc. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mexico,  Jlugusl  24,  1843. 

The  undersigned  has  received  and  read  with  as- 
tonishment the  note  of  his  excellency  Jose  Maria  de 
Bocanegra,  Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  govern- 
ment, of  yesterday’s  date.  At  the  very  moment 
when  a rumor  of  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  no 
other  authority  than  the  public  newspapers,  is  proved 
to  be  without  foundation,  and  upon  whicli  rumor  his 
excellency  had  addressed  a very  strong  note  to  the 
undersigned,  another  is  received  of  a similar  charac- 
ter, based  upon  no  better  authority.  The  direct 
threat  of  war,  whim;  his  excellency  makes,  precludes 
the  undersigned  from  offering  any  explanation  what- 
ever upon  the  subject.  With  a proud  man,  or  a 
proud  nation,  the  language  of  menace  is  not  only  un- 
availing, hut  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  defeat  its 
object.  The  government  of  the  undersigned  has  no 
passion  for  war,  foreign  or  domestic  It  seeks  a dif- 
ferent path  of  glory.  Still  less  does  that  government 
lesire  war  with  Mexico.  But  if  any  thing  could  ex- 
cite such  a feeling,  it  will  be  the  constant  repetition 
of  these  threat-.,  alike  incompatible,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  undersigned,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  own 
government  and  to  that  of  Mexico;  and  the  under- 
signed requests  that  they  may  not  be  repeated.  If 
intended  for  intimidation,  they  will  have  no  effect; 
and  if  as  a warning,  they  are  not' necessary:  for  his 
country  is  always  in  a condition  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  add,  that  “the 
glorious  republic  founded  by  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton” has  its  character  in  its  own  keeping,  and  needs 
no  admonitions  from  any  quarter  to  prevent  it  from 
stain  or  dishonor. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Jqsb 
Maria  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
&c.  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  Jose  Maria  de  Bocanegra, 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic. 

MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 
[translation.] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  September,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government,  when  addressing  the  Hon.  Waddy 
Thompson  on  the  21st  of  July  and  the  8th  of  August 
last,  with  respect  to  the  new  invasion  of  the  territory 
of  Mexico,  made  known  the  evidence  which  had 
been  obtained,  estimating  it  according  to  its  real  va- 
lue, as  it  determined  the  supreme  government  to  take 
a step  so  conformable  with  its  dignity  and  propriety 
after  having  Examined  those  circumstances  thorough- 
ly. The  Horn  Mr.  Thompson  will  be  able  lo  con- 
vince himself  that  the  government,  in  making  that 
communication,  founded  it  not  upon  vague  rumors, 
but  upon  advices,  authentic,  public,  and  official,  af- 
forded by  the  Mexican  authorities,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  wish  to  alarm  their  government  by  un- 
certain and  groundless  information.  The  govern- 
ment relied  on  the  faith  which  should  be  placed  in 
those  authorities,  and  considered  that  they,  when  ad- 
dressing their  government  on  a subject  so  serious  in 
all  its  relations  and  aspects,  did  so  in  the  discharge 
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of  the  functions,  civil  and  military,  which  they  ex- 
ercise in  their  respective  departments. 

Governments  depend  upon  the  testimony  afforded 
by  their  agents;  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  this  means 
for  the  support  of  their  measures,  wliat  other  can 
they  have,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  require  their  attention? 

In  the  offices  of  the  department  of  state  are  docu- 
ments which  induce  the  beliefin  a new  invasion,  and 
the  ord-*r  of  Gen.  Houston  for  its  cessation  destroys 
all  doubt  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas  in  the 
United  States,  the  principal  object  of  this  note,  and 
on  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  treats  in  his  reply 
of  the  24th  of  August  last,  the  information  is  still 
more  positive,  as  to  an  affair  which  neither  is  nor  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  supreme  government  of  Mexico, 
because  it  has  calculated  and  foreseen  the  exaggera- 
ted pretensions  of  those  who  in  the  United  States 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  adventurers  of  Texas. 
The  communications  public  and  private  from  that 
country,  its  newspapers,  and  the  rumors  there  cur- 
rent, and  the  invitation  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
5th  of  March  of  this  year,  are  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  treated  as  vague  rumors.  The  fact  that 
the  general  congress  of  the  United  States  has  already 
been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  not  only  not  destitute  of  foundation,  but 
most  positive  proofs  of  it  have  been  obtained;  and  it 
is  not  therefore,  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  editors 
are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into  their  newspapers 
in  order  to  render  them  more  pleasing;  it  is  a thing 
certain — most  certain,  unless  the  publications  of  the 
enlightened  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  opposition 
made  and  now  in  preparation  against  this  project, 
at  the  head  of  which  that  personage  stands,  be  fables. 

To  insist  on  what  is  positively  known,  that  the 
states  of  the  south  are  promoting  and  agitating  the 
aggression  upon  Texas,  would  be  an  offence  to  the 
enlightenment  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  congress  at  Wash- 
ington will  again  take  up  this  affair  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, and  that  the  reason,  justice,  and  circumspec- 
tion of  a body  which,  from  its  nature,  proceeds  with 
the  utmost  caution  [madurez  deliberation]  in  affairs  of 
less  importance,  will  frustrate  pretensions  based 
solely  on  private  interests.  The  undersigned  hopes, 
with  good  reason,  from  the  principles  of  justice 
which  ought  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  that  it  will  never  lis- 
ten to  suggestions,  nor  to  private  interests,  detr, men- 
tal to  the  law  of  nations  and  international  law;  but 
as  it  may  happen  that  ambition  and  delusion  may 
prevail  over  public  propriety,  that  personal  views 
may  triumph  over  sane  and  just  ideas,  and  that  the 
vigorous  reasoning  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
bis  co-laborers  may  be  ineffectual,  how  can  it  be  con- 
sidered strange  and  out  of  the  way  that  Mekico,  un- 
der such  a supposition,  should  announce  that  she  will 
regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  an  act  of  decla- 
ration of  war?  Mexico,  therefore,  does  not  threaten 
and  still  less  does  she  provoke  and  excite;  what  she 
says  is  that  which  cannot  be  denied  to  her — that  she 
will  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
Slates  as  a hostile  act,  inasmuch  as  this  act  involves 
a violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  particularly  of 
international  law,  by  its  infraction  of  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  of  April  5,  1831,  published  in  Mexico 
in  1832,  which  says:  “There  shall  be  a firm,  inviola- 
ble, and  universal  peace,  and  a true  and  sincere 
friendship,  between  the  United  Mexican  States  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  all  the  extent  of 
their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their 
people  and  citizens,  respectively  and  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons  or  places.” 

Mexico  has  always  taken  care  to  fulfil  her  stipula- 
tions, because  she  knows  what  she  owes  to  other  na- 
tions; but  she  wishes,  also,  that  what  is  due  to  her- 
self should  be  observed  and  maintained;  and  if  on 
these  principles  she  has  protested,  and  does  protest, 
she  does  in  this  no  more  than  fulfil  an  obligation 
which  is  peculiar  to  her  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence, without  proposing,  ever  so  distantly,  to  in- 
timidate or  to  warn,  but  to  show  what  it  is  proper 
for  her  to  do. 

The  undersigned  herewith  repeats  to  the  Hon. 
Waddy  Thompson  the  assurances  of  his  most  distin 
guished  consideration. 

J.  M DE  30CANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson', 

Envoy  extroardinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Legation  of  Ike  United  Stales  of  America. 

Mexico,  September  24,  1143. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  at  d minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  seen  in  the  “Diario  del  Gobierno”  of  the  23d 


instant  an  order  of  the  most  excellent  the  president 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  prohibiting  foreigners, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  engaging  in 
the  retail  business  of  any  kind. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  between  'the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico  is  in  the  following 
words: — 

Thecilizens  of  the  two  countries,  respectively, shall 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their 
vessels  and  cargoes,  to  all  such  [daces,  ports,  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  to  which  other  foreigners 
are  permitted  to-come,  to  enter  into  the  same  and  to 
remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories, 
respectively;  also,  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses,  for  the  purpose  of  their  commerce,  and 
to  trade  therein  in  all  sorts  ofprouuce,  manufactures, 
and  merchandize;  and  generally,  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete 
protection  and  security  for  their  commerce.” 

Language  more  comprehensive  and  clear,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned  could  not  have  been 
employed.  > 

It  cannot  now  be  alleged  that  the  term  “trade’ 
was  meant  only  to  imply  buying  and  selling  by 
wholesale.  Such  is  not  the  true,  meaning  of  the  term; 
and  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty,  the  term  should  have  been  so  qualified 
and  restricted. 

But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  was  not  their  in- 
tention. The  terms  “merchant”  and  “trader”  are 
both  used.  If  wholesale  commerce  was  meant,  the 
term  “merchant”  was  all-sufficient;  and  why  was  the 
other  term  “trader”  also  used?  But  the  term  “tra- 
der” has  in  English  a distinct  and  specific  meaning, 
and  that  meaning,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  nor 
only  not  buying  and  selling  by  wholesale,  but  exactly 
the  opposite. 

The  term  “commercial',”  (the  Spanish  word  used) 
according  to  the  “Diccionario  de  la  Academia,”  is 
defined  thus:  “Negociar,  trajicnr,  comprendo  y vend i- 
endoo  permutando  generos” — to  trade  or  traffic,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “negociar,”  as  given  by 
the  same  authority,  is“tratar,”  which  is  also  defined 
to  trade  or  traffic. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  privilege  of  trading 
and  trafficking,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  without  any 
restriction,  is  secured,  by  the  above  article  of  the 
treaty,  as  clearly  by  the  Spanish  terms  employed  as 
by  the  English;  and  the  undersigned  therefore  so- 
lemnly protests  against  the  said  order  of  the  23d  in- 
stant, as  a direct  violation  ofthe  treaty  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  Slates;  and  he  further  protests 
against  the  same  on  another  ground. 

American  citizens  have  come  to  Mexico  with 
large  stocks  of  goods,  under  the  supposed  security 
above  alluded  to,  and  when  no  such  regulations  as 
those  now  published  existed;  and  it  will  amount  to  a 
confiscation  of  their  property,  without  even  the  al- 
legation against  them  of  any  offence,  to  require  them 
to  sell,  or  rather  to  sacrifice,  their  goods  on  the  short 
notice  of  six  months. 

If  there  were  only  one  such  case,  the  sacrifice 
might  not  he  so  ruinous;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  so  many  foreigners  are  engaged  in  the  retail 
trade,  if  the  stocks  of  all  of  them  are  thus  at  once 
forced  into  the  market,  the  sacrifice  must  be  com- 
plete and  ruinous. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  his 
excellency  Senor  de  Bocanegra  the  assurance  of  his 
distinguished  consideration. 

W.  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  Jose-Mauia  de  Bocanegra, 
Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic. 

Translation  of  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  government, 
leferred  to  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Thompson  to'Mr.  de  Bo- 
canegra ojt'thc  2 Ith  September,  1S43. 

Palace  of  the  National  government , 

At  Tucubaya,  September  23 d,  1843. 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general  of  division, 
Beriemerito  of  the  country,  provisional  president  ol 
ttie  Mexican  republic,  to  its  inhabitants: 

Be  it  known,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
peated complaints  of  all  the  departments  against  the 
exercise  of  ilia  retail  trade,  which  has  been  illegally 
allowed  to  foreigners,  and  the  reduced  slate  of  that 
business  as  carried  on  by  natives  ofthe  countiy,  who 
from  welt  known  circumstances,  cannot  compete 
with  foreigners  in  the  market,  being  obliged  to  revive 
and  protect  it  by  all  the  means  dictated  by  justice 
and  permitted  by  law:  seeing  that,  an  ong  other  na- 
tions the  must  enlightened,  the  said  tisdc  by  foreign- 
ers is  restricted  in  various  ways;  that  Mexicans  can- 
not enjoy  it  by  reciprocity;  that  the  existing  laws  of 


the  republic,  which  have  not  been  repealed  by  others 
restrict  foreigners  in  the  exercise  of  the  said  trade; 
that  for  those  persons  themselves  it  would’be  most 
advantageous  to  fix,  by  a declaration,  their  position 
in  this  country  in  that  respect;  reconciling  all  that  it 
is  possible  to  concede  to  them  with  the  public,  inter- 
ests; using  the  right  inherent  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  faculties  conceded  to  me  by  it.— - 
I have  determined  to  declare  and  decree  as  follows: 

Article  I.  Foreigners  are  prohibited  from  exer- 
cising the  retail  trade,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mexican  territory. 

Art.  2.  Persons  naturalized  in  the  republic,  or 
who  are  married  to  Mexicans,  or  who  reside  with 
their  families  in  Mexico  are  excepted  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  3.  The  foreigners  excepted  by  the  2d  article, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  in  this  busines,  munt  peti- 
tion the  supreme  government,  through  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  relations  and  government,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  within  the  exact  term  of  six  months, 
annexing  to  their  petition  the  following  documents, 
to  wit:  Those  who  have  obtained  a letter  of  natural- 
ization, an  authentic  copy  thereof;  and  those  who  are 
not  naturalized  are  to  present,  ]st.  Evidence  of  their 
being  married,  authenticated  only  by  some  of  the  di- 
plomatic or  consular  agents  of  Mexico  abroad,  or  by 
the  curate  of  the  port  of  the  republic  in  which  the 
marriage  took  place.  2d.  The  certificate  of  the  chief 
political  authority  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  es- 
tablished, proving  the  fact  of  their  residence  there  as 
married  persons.  3d.  The  certificate  of  the  legation 
of  their  respective  cohntry  declaring  that  the  capital 
which  they  use  is  their  own.  The  want  of  any  one  of 
the  saiJ  documents  of  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  persons  applying  from  exercising  any  re- 
tail trade. 

Art.  4.  Foreigners  who  may  hereafter  enter  the 
republic  may  also  carry  on  the  said  business,  after 
having  fulfilled  what  is  required  m the  preceding 
article. 

Art.  5.  A register  shall  be  kept,  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  and  government,  of  the  individuals 
excepted  by  this  decree,  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  exception  was  made,  their 
residence,  and  presentation  of  proofs,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  question  from  arising  thereafter. 

Art.  7.  Every  foreigner  not  excepted,  who  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  herein  allowed,  shall  have 
sold  any  thing  in  retail,  shall  forfeit  the  goods,  and 
shall  pay  a line  equal  to  its  value,  every  Mexican  or 
foreigner  guilty  of  fraud  against  this  decree  shall 
pay  tiie  same  fine,  or  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment for  from  two  months  to  two  years;  and 
the  goods  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  fine,  after  de- 
ducting the  judicial  expenses,  shall  be  given  to  the 
informer  and  the  seizor,  in  equal  parts  to  each,  or 
the  whole  to  whoever  shall  combine  both  characters. 
As  despatch  is  most  necessary  in  this  class  of  judg- 
ments, they  will  conform  to  the  dispositions  of  ilie 
existing  tariff  of  October  26,  1842. 

Art.  8.  Foreigners  may  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  themselves  in  any  part  ofthe  repub- 
lic, provided  they  have  some  Mexicans  with  them  as 
apprentices  or  journeymen. 

Therefore,  let  this  decree  be  printed,  published, 
circulated,  and  executed. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Ignacio  Trigueb.os,  minister  of  finance. 

MR.  THOMPSON  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 
[extract] 

Legation  of  Ike  United  Stales , 

Mexico,  Oct.  14,  1834. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  send  you,  herewith,  a 
note  (No  1)  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  order  prohibiting  the,  retail 
trade  to  foreigners,  and  my  reply,  (No.  2.)  This 
measure  will  cause  a greater  sacrifice  of  American  in- 
terests and  property  than  ail  the  previous  outrages  of 
Mexico  upon  our  citizens  united.  It  is  part  of  a po- 
licy upon  which  1 have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  government  has  resolved  to  cut  off' all 
foreign  commerce, 

[No.  1]  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
[translation.] 

National  Palace,-  Mexico,  Od.  9,  1843. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U. 
Slates  of  America,  was  pleased,  under  dale  of  the 
24lh  ultimo,  to  remonstrate  against  the  decree  issued 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  restricting  foreigners  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  retail  trade,  which  his  excel- 
lency considers  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  Sub  •,  in  us  third  ar- 
ticle, the  first  part  of  which  In:  copies. 

The  undersign-hd  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government,  agrees  with  Mr.  Thompson  completely 
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as  to  the  dearness  of  the  sad  article,  provided  it  he 
taken  in  the  whole;  and  he  considers  it  sufficient  to  co 
py  the  second  paragraph  thereof,  immediately  follow- 
ing (hat  which  his  excellency  cites  in  support  of  his 
position. 

The  said  paragraph  says:  “And  they  (the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries)  shall  not  pay  other  nor  higher 
duties,  imposts,  or  fees  whatever,  than  those  which 
the  most  favored  nations  are  or  may  be  obliged  to 
pay,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions,  with  respect  to  navigation  and  commerce 
which  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or 
may  enjoy,  but  subject  always  to  the  laws,  usages, 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively.” 
After  stipulations  so  express  and  definite,  no  ground 
remains  for  the  protest  of  the  honorable  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States;  and  the  undersigned 
would  be  offering  an  offence  to  his  good  judgment, 
his  knowledge  arid  prudence,  if  he  should  proceed  to 
other  definitions. 

The  decree  of  the  23d  September  being  (as  it  is) 
general,  and  not  special,  Mexico  has  respected  her 
engagements  by  continuing  towards  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and,  in  issuing 
that  law,  in  place  of  the  Spanish  laws  which  were 
in  force  in  the  republic,  she  has  used  a right  inherent 
in  her  sovereignty,  granting  at  the  same  time,  as  she 
conceive^  that  she  lias,  a reasonable  period  of  delay; 
such  as  is  practised  in  other  cases,  for  its  being  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  undersigned,  in  replying  to  the  said  note  from 
the  honorable  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  embraces  the  occasion  to  repeat  to  him  the 
assurances  of  his  high  consideration, 

JOSE  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
His  excellency  Waddv  Thompson, 

Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
U.  S.  of  America. 

[No.  2.]  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  de  Bocanegra. 

Legation  of  the  Un  ited  Slates. 

Mexico.  October  10,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  the  honor  to  aekuowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note 
of  his  excellency  Jose  M.  de  Bocanegra,  minister  of 
foreign  relations  and  government  !of  yesterday’s  date, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  the  retail  bu- 
siness to  foreigners.  Although  it  may  subject  the 
undersigned  to  the  imputation  of  “a  want  of  in  tell  i 
gence  and  correct  judgment.”  he  is  constrained  to  say 
that  he  cannot  preceive  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  d.scussion  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  to  which  his  excellency  Mr.  Bocane 
gra  refers.  Does  his  excellency  mean  to  say  that 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States  is  in  no  particular 
different  from  any  other  treaties  of  Mexico?  If  so,  it 
would  have  saved  time  and  trouble,  instead  of  draw- 
ing out  that  treaty  so  elaborately  as  has  been  done, 
to  have  accomplished  the  object  in  two  lines,  thus: 
“The  same  rights  and  privileges  are  guarantied  to 
the  two  nations,  respectively,  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
most  favored  nations.” 

The  undersigned  does  not  so  regard  it.  Various 
privileges  are  specifically  enumerat  ;d  and  defined,  and 
the  clause  quoted  by  your  excellency  was  only  in- 
tended by  its  general  terms  to  include  any  others 
which  had  not  been  thus  specifically  stated,  and  not 
by  any  means  as  qualifying  or  limiting  concessions 
thus  distinctly  made. 

Where  the  language  is  as  explicit  as  that  used  in 
the  first  portion  of  tiio  third  article  of  the  treaty, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  it,  and  to  in 
quire  what  guaranties  and  concessions  are  secured 
to  other  nations.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  a case 
were  to  occur  not  thus  clearly  provided  for  it  migh' 
then  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  right  dis- 
puted had  been  conceded  to  any  other  nation;  and  if 
so,  then  to  claim  the  same  under  the  paragraph  se- 
curing equal  privileges  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

Nor  does  the  undersigned  find  any  mitigation  of  the 
act,  nor  any  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  its  effects,  from  the  consideration  that 
all  other  foreigners  sutler  equally;  no  more  than  if,  iri 
reply  to  a complaint  that  fifty  o(  his  countrymen  had 
been,  in  violation  of  all  law  and  justice,  decapitated, 
be  should  be  told  that  the  same  number  of  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  had  suffered  a like  fate. 

The  undersigned  would  in  cohclusion,  mostrespect- 
fully  express  the  hope  that,  upon  further  reflection 
upon  the  subject,  the  order  in  question  may  be  coun- 
termanded, and  the  many  inconveniences  which  will 
certainly  flow  from  it  be  thus  avoided. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  your  excellency  the  as- 
* trances  of  Ins  most  distinguised  consideration. 

VVADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  excellency  Jose  M.  de  Bocanegra, 

Minuter  of  foreign  relations , fyc. 


Mr.  UPSHUR  TO  Mr.  THOMPSON. 

Department  of  state, 
Washington,  October  20,  1843. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  Nos. are  received.  It 

is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  manifested  a disposition  to  render  prompt 
justice  in  the  matter  of  the  forced  loan,  ar.d  of  the 
demand  made  on  Mr.  Robinson  on  account  of  claims 
alleged  to  exist  against  Mr.  Powers.  No  concession 
can  be  made  on  either  of  these  points. 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  in"  reply  to  that 
which  he  addressed  to  you  on  the  23d  August,  is  cer- 
tainly in  no  respect  too  spirited  or  positive.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Bocanegra’s  letter,  particularly  in 
its  concluding  sentence,  is  highly  offensive,  and  you 
would  have  been  fully  justified  in  requiring  him  to 
withdraw  it.  The  warning  which  you  have  given 
him  against  the  use  of  similar  expressions  in  future 
will,  it  is  hoped,  have  its  effect.  If,  however,  you 
should  again  be  addressed  in  terms  so  assuming  and 
so  disparaging  to  the  United  States,  you  will  demand 
that  the  letter  be  withdrawn,  or  that  suitable  apology 
for  it  be  made.  You  will  at  the  sumo  time  inform 
the  Mexican  government  that  you  can  hold  no  inter- 
course with  it,  except  on  such  terms  of  courtesy  and 
respect  as  are  due  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  threat  that  Mexico  will  consider 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  States  as  equiva- 
lent to  a declaration  of  war,  you  were  certainly  right 
to  offer  no  explanation  whatever.  Should  the  sub- 
ject, however,  be  again  brought  to  your  attention  in 
a proper  manner,  you  will  say  that  you  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  your  government  in  rela- 
tion to  it:  you  may  intimate,  however,  if  the  occasion 
| should  justify  it,  that,  as  the  independence  of  Texas 
has  been  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the  U.  States, 
but  also  by  all  the  other  principal  powers  of  the 
world,  most  of  whom  have  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  her,  she  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  power,  competent  to  treat  for 
herself;  and  as  she  has  shaken  oil'  the  authority  of 
Mexico,  and  successfully  resisted  her  power  for 
eight  years,  the  United  States  will  not  feel  them- 
selves under  any  obligation  to  respect  her  former  re- 
lation with  that  country;  that  we  should  greatly  re- 
gret any  interruption  of  our  friendly  relations  with 
Mexico,  and  do  not  design  to  do  any  thing  of  which 
she  can  justly  complain;  that  if  war  should  ensue 
Mexico  herself  will  be  tiie  aggressor,  and  will  alone 
be  responsible  lor  all  the  evils  which  may  attend  it; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  United  States  will 
pursue  the  policy  which  their  honor  and  their  inter- 
est require,  taking  counsel  only  of  their  own  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  other  nations. 

The  order  of  the  Mexican  government  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  certain  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  subjecting  to  forfeiture  the  same  and  other  arti- 
cles already  imported,  unless  they  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  one  year,  is.  beyond  all  doubt,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  treaty  with  that  country.  It  is,  to 
-ay  the  least  of  it,  a very  extraordinary  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a government  which  professes  to  feel 
a sincere  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  and  to 
hold  a liberal  intercourse  with  other  countries.  So 
far  as  the  prohibition  of  future  importation  extends 
i do  not  perceive  that  it  violates  the  treaty.  The 
third  article  of  the  order  whieli  subjects  to  forfei- 
ture, after  a prescribed  time,  goods  already  on  hand, 
“the  importation  of  which  was  never  authorized,” 
probably  does  not  involve  any  wrong  or  injustice; 
but  the  fourth  article,  which  subjects  to  like  foifei- 
t u re  goods  lawfully  imported,  unless  they  shall  be 
sold  or  shipped  within  one  year,  is  a manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  trade  secured  by  the  treaty. — 

It  subjects  American  merchants  to  liabilities  which 
were  never  contemplated,  and  utterly  destroys  the 
trade  which  the  treaty  was  intended  to  secure.  It  is 
a fraud  upon  the  American  merchant.  The  treaty 
authorized  and  invited  him  to  fill  his  warehouse  with 
imported  goods,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  they 
are  subjected  to  forfeiture  by  an  ex  post  facto  decree, 
with  the  conditions  of  which  it  may  awd  probably 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  comply.  The  United 
States  will  by  no  means  submit  to  such  injustice,  and- 
so  plain  an  infraction  of  treaty  stipulations.  It  will 
be  proper  for  you,  therefore,  to  complain  of  the  illi- 
beral character  of  the  whole  order,  and  to  protest, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  it.  Any  loss  or  injury  which  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  may  sustain  from  any  pro-  , 
ceeding  under  that  section  will  be  ground  for  recla- 
mation against  the  Mexican  government. 

1 am  very  anxious  to  know  what  progress  has  been 
made  towards  some  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
further  adjustment  of  American  claims.  1 hope  that 
you  will  be  able  lo  conclude  a convention  which  will 
secure  justice  lo  our  citizens,  This  has  already  been 
loo  long  delayed,  to  the  great, injury  of  all  of  them. 


The  history  of  our  past  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Mexico  suggests  the  necessity  of  using  towards 
that  government  a tone  of  decision.  Her  function- 
aries have  more  than  once  ventured  to  assume  to- 
wards the  United  States  an  attitude  of  superiority, 
no  less  offensive  than  surprising.  This,  I am  sure, 
you  will  never  suffer  to  pass  without  proper  rebuke. 
In  the  transaction  of  business  with  that  government 
it  will  be  proper  to  present,  as  soon  as  possible,  your 
ultimatum,  and  to  insist  on  a direct  and  positive  an- 
swer. Demanding  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  right, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  our  just  demands  should 
not  receive  prompt  attention.  While  this  govern- 
ment is  not  disposed  to  press  that  of  Mexico  with 
unnecessary  rigor,  it  perceives  nothing  in  any  pend- 
ing question  which  may  not  be  easily  adjusted  by 
frank  and  candid  discussion,  with  a sincere  desire  to 
do  justice.  Unreasonable  delays  are  to  met  by  an  ur- 
gency on  your  part  which  shall  show  at  once  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States  to  render  full  and 
prompt  justice  to  Mexico,  and  to  insist  on  receiving 
like  treatment  from  her. 

Iam,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, A.  F.  UPSHUR. 

Waddy  Thompson,  Esq.,  &c. 

[Translation  of  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  goverivnert, 

referred  to  in  the.  instructions  of  Mr.  Upshur  lo  Mr. 

Thompson,  of  the  20 th  October,  1843.] 

Valentin  Canalizo,  genera!  of  division,  governor, 
and  commandant  general  of  the  department 
of  Mexico. 

The  following  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
the  minister  of  finance,  under  date  of  the  14th  in- 
stant: 

His  excellency  the  provisional  president  has  been 
pleased  to  issue  the  fidlovving  decree: 

Antonio  Lnpez  de  Santa  Anna,  general  of  division, 
benemerito  of  the  country,  and  provisional  president 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  the  inhabitants  thereof: 
Be  it  known,  that,  desiring  to  prolecl  the  national 
industry  by  giving  occupation  and  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  the  needy  class,  and  to  bring  into  effect  tho 
many  elements  with  which  the  republic  abounds, 
using  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  seventh 
of  the  bases  adopted  in  this  city,  ami  sanctioned  by 
the  nation,  I have  thought  proper  to  decree  as  fol- 
lows: 

Art.  ].  The  importation  of  the  following  articles 
into  the  republic  is  prohibiied,  under  pain  of  confis- 
cation: 

[Here  follows  a long  specification  of  the  articles 
to  be  prohibited.] 

Art.  2.  Tiie  prohibition  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article  shall  begin  to  have  effect  four  months  from 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  the  ca- 
pital of  the  republic,  with  regard  to  all  articles  en- 
tering the  ports  of  the  Mexican , Gulf ; and  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  for  the  ports  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  seaports  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

Art.  3.  The  articles  now  on.  hand,  which  could 
never  have  been  legally  introduced  into  the  republic, 
shall  be  disposed  of  or  reshipped  within  six  months; 
after  which  time,  all  those  found  in  the  shops  or  stores 
shall  be  confiscated,  their  amount  being  distribuh 
ed  lo  the  informers  and  the  seizors,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  confiscations;  besides  which,  the  holders  of 
those  articles  may  be  subjected  to  a fine  of  from  ten 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
treasury,  in  the  terms  set  forth  by  the  laws. 

Art.  4.  The  space  of  one  year  is  allowed  for  the 
con.su  option  or  re-embarkation  of  the  articles  on 
hand,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this 
decree;  and,  at  the  end  of  dial  time,  proceedings  of 
the  same  nature  as  detailed  in  the  next  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, will  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them. 

Art.  5.  All  agents  or  office  -s  of  the  maritime  cus- 
tom houses,  through  which  it  may  he  proved  that 
any  of  the  above-enumerated  articles  have  been  in- 
troduced, shall  be  dismissed  from  their  employment. 

Wherefore,  I order  that’  it  be  printed,  published, 
circulated,  arid  enforced. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
Ingacio  Triguero,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

National  Palace  at  Tacubaya,  August  14.  1843. 

GENERAL  ALMONTE  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 
[translation.] 

Mexican  Legation, 
Washington,  November  3,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican  republic,  has  the 
honor,  by  express  order  from  his  government,  to  ad- 
dress the  honorable  A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  stale 
of-  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  Lu.hnn,  su  that  lie-may  be  pleased  to  commu- 
cate  it  lo  his  excellency  the  president,  that  the  Mex- 
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ican  governTnent  has  well  grounded  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  general 
congress  of  the  United  States,  the  question  ns  to  the 
annexation  of  a part  of  its  territory  to  that  of  the 
United  States  will  be  discussed;  and  that  such  a 
measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  cannot  be  considered 
by  Mexico  in  any  other  aspect  than  as  a direct  ag- 
gression. 

From  what  ha'  been  said,  the  secretary  of  state 
will  have  seen  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  de- 
partment ofTexas,  an  integrant  part  of  the  Mexican 
republic;  and  the  undersigned  would  consider  himself 
as  questioning  the  understanding  of  the  secretary  of 
stale  if  he  should  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  rights 
of  his  government  to  the  above  mentioned  depart- 
ment. For  the  same  reason,  he  will  confine  himself 
simply  to  reminding  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a treaty  by  which  the  United  States  of 
America  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
over  the  said  territory;  and  although  subsequently 
Texas,  in  consequence  of  a revolution,  excited,  as 
every  one  knows,  by  citizens  who  emigrated  from 
this  country,  proclaimed  its  independence,  and  this 
independence  was  unexpectedly  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  government  of  the 
undersigned  immediately  protested  against  such  re- 
cognition, and  declared  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  rights  of  Mexico. 

This  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons above  exposed,  and  relying  on  the  good  judg- 
ment and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  next  gene- 
ral congress  of  the  Union,  not  less  than  on  the  inte- 
grity of  the  worthy  magistrate  who  now  presides 
ovfer  the  destinies  of  this  republic,  trusts  that,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  of  the  friendly  relations  of  two 
adjoining  nations,  which  hav»  so  long  existed  in 
peace,  the  design  above  indicated  will  not  be  carried 
effect,  but  will  rather  be  regarded  with  indignation 
by  the  legislative  body.  But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes 
and  wishes  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  un- 
dersigned for  the  preservation  of  the  good  under- 
standing and  harmony  which  should  reign  between 
the  two  neighboring  and  friendly  republics,  the  U. 
States  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith  and  of  the 
principles  of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  pro- 
claimed, commit  the  unheard  of  act  of  violence  [m- 
audito  atentndo — the  expression  is  much  stronger  than 
the  translation]  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an 
integrant  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  under- 
signed, in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  now  for  them, 
protests,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  such  an 
aggression;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  or- 
der of  his  government,  that,  on  sanction  being  given 
by  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of 
Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his 
mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state 
will  have  learned,  the  Mexican  government  is  re- 
solved to  declare  war  so  soon  as  it  receives  informa- 
tion of  such  an  act. 

The  undersigned  flatters  himself,  nevertheless, 
with  the  idea  that  the  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
casioned this  note  will  disappear  completely,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  will  employ,  at  the 
proper  times,  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  frustrate 
the  said  plan,  thus  saving  its  own  good  name,  and  dis- 
playing prominently  the  principles  which  ought  to 
characterize  a government  free,  enlightened,  and 
just  in  its  political  transactions. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  the  secretary,  &c. 

J.  N.  ALMONTE. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stales. 

MR.  UPSHUR  TO  GENERAL  ALMONTE. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  8,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
State',  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  which  General  Almonte,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  did  him  the  honor  to  address  to  him  on  the 
3J  instant. 

General  Almonte  informs  the  undersigned  that  he 
has  it  in  express  order  from  his  government  to  make 
known  to  the  undersigned,  so  that  it  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  president,  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  well-grounded  reasons  to  believe  that,  in 
the  approaching  session  of  the  general  congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  as  to  the  annexation 
of  a part  ofits  terrritory  to  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed;  arid  that  such  a measure,  if  carried  into 
effect,  cannot  be  considered  by  Mexico  in  any  other 
aspect  than  as  a direct  aggression.  General  Almonte 
further  informs  the  undersigned,  by  express  order  of 
his  government,  that,  on  sanction  being  giving  by  the 
executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  ofTexas 
into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission 
ended,  seeing  that  the  Mexican  government  is  resolv- 
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ed  to  declare  war  so  soon  as  it  receives  information 
of  such  an  act.  General  Almonte  is  pleased  to  con- 
clude his  communication  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  this  government  will  employ  at  the  proper 
time,  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  frustrate  the  said 
plan,  thus  saving  its  good  name  and  displaying  prom- 
inently the  principles  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
government  free,  enlightened,  and  just  in  its  politi- 
cal transactions. 

As  General  Almonte  has  made  no  inquiry  of  the 
undersigned  as  to  the  fads  upon  which  his  letter  is 
founded,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Mexican  government 
is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  information  it  has  alrea- 
dy received,  particularly  as  that  information  has  been  ; 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  imputation  of  designs, 
on  the  part  of  a branch  of  this  government,  which 
are  characterized  as  highly  unworthy,  and  which  j 
General  Almonte  has  thought  fit  to  denounce  in  terms  j 
quite  as  strong  as  diplomatic  courtesy  will  allow. — 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  docs  not  feel  that  he  is 
called  on  either  to  admit  or  to  deny  the  design  im- 
puted to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  by 'the 
government  of  Mexico,  even  if  he  can  be  presumed 
to  know  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 

As  to  the  threat  of  war,  made  in  advance  in  the 
name  and  by  the  express  order  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, the  undersigned  reminds  General  Almonte 
that  it  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  time  that 
Mexico  has  given  the  same  warning  to  the  United 
States  under  similar  circumstances.  The  undersign- 
ed had  hoped  that  the  manner  in  which  these  threats 
have  heretofore  been  received  and  treated,  had  clear- 
ly shown  to  the  Mexican  government,  the  light  in 
which  they  arc  regarded  by  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  undersigned  has  now  only  to  add,  that  as  his  go- 
vernment has  not,  in  times  past,  done  any  thing  in- 
conistent  with  the  just  claims  of  Mexico,  the  presi- 
dent' sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  congress  will 
suffer  its  policy  to  be  affected  by  the  threats  of  that 
government.  The  president  has  full  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  congress,  and  cannot  antici- 
pate that  any  occasion  will  arise  to  forbid  his  hearty  ! 
co-operations  in  whatever  policy  that  body  may 
choose  to  pursue  either  towards  Mexico  or  any  other 
power. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  reminds  General 
Almonte  that  this  government  is  under  no  necessity 
to  learn  from  that  of  Mexico  what  is  due  to  its  own 
honor  or  to  the  rights  of  other  nations.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  unnecessary  that  General  Almonte,  in  his 
future  communications  to  the  department,  should 
admonish  this  government  either  to  respect  its  duties 
or  to  take  care  of  its  reputation  in  any  contingency 
which  the  Mexican  government  may  choose  to  anti- 
cipate. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
offer  General  Almonte  renewed  assurances  of  his 
high  consideration.  A.  1J.  UPSHUR,  j 

Brigadier  General  Don  J.  N.  Almonte,  &c. 

GENERAL  ALMONTE  TO  MR.  UPSHUR. 

[translation.] 

Washington , November  J 1 , 1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican  republic,  had  the 
honor  to  receive  the  answer  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  A. 
P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state  to  the  United  Slates, 
was  pleased  to  make  to  his  note  of  the  3d  instant,  re- 
lating to  a protest  which  the  undesigned  addressed  to 
that  gentleman  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 


From  the  tenor  of  that  answer,  the  undersigned  has 
| seen  with  regret  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Upshur,  secr.eta- 
| ry  of  state  has  fallen  into  two  grave  errors,  ( equivo - 
I cacioncs — misunderstandings,)  occasioned,  possibly, 
by  some  error  committed  in  the  translation  which  has 
been  made  of  his  note. 

The  first  of  these  misunderstandings  consists  in 
supposing  that  the  government  of  the  undersigned 
imputes  to  one  of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  unworthy  views  or  designs  with  regard 
to  the  territory  of  Texas.  The  Mexican  government 
has  cast  no  such  imputation — quite  the  contrary;  it 
has  manifested  its  reliance  on  the  circumspection 
and  good  judgment  of  the  American  congress.  In- 
deed, how  could  it  have  anticipated  (foreseen)  the 
conduct  of  the  legislative  body,  when  that  body  has 
not  yet  been  assembled?  What'the  undersigned  and 
his  government  have  said  is,  that  the  Mexican  gSwcrn- 
1 nieiif  Ims  well  grounded  reasons  to  believe  that,  in  the  ap- 
j proaching  session  of  the  general  congress  of  the  United 
Slates , the  question  as  to  the  annexation  of  a part  of  its 
territory  (Texas)  to  the  United  States  will  be  discussed, 

1 (se  tralara.)  Here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  neither  the 
undersigned  nor  his  government  have  said  that  con- 
gress will  take  up  (tratara)  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  but  that  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation, of  Texas  will  be  discussed  in  its  sessions, 
(ensus  sesioncs  sc  tralara;)  Hi  a t is  to  say,  that  this 


question  will,  in  some  manner,  be  agitated  in  its  bo- 
dr;  that  it  will  afford  material  for  discussion,  (discus- 
ion,)  for  which,  as  the  secretary  of  slate  well  knows, 
it  will  be  sufficient  that  a petition  be  presented,  or 
that  some  member  should  make  a proposition  to  the 
efieet  in  congress,  for  a discussion  to  take  place,  even 
though  it  were  for  no  other  object  than  to  admit  or 
reject  such  a proposition.  This  is  what  the  under- 
signed and  his  government  have  said;  and,  in  order 
that  the  secretary  of  state  may  see  that  what  has 
been  said  by  both  is  not  without  foundation,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  undersigned,  without  need  of  refer- 
ence to  other  circumstances  in  proof,  to  cite  the  ex- 
position on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
made  on  the  3d  of  March  last  by  thirteen  members, 
among  whom  is  found  the  respectable  name  of  the 
Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex  president  of  this  re- 
public. 

Since  that  time,  articles  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers  of  the  south,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  official  journal  of  the  government,  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas;  respecting  which,  the 
latter  paper  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it.  (the  an- 
nexation) is  of  such  importance  that  the  individual  or 
individuals  who  may  contribute  the  most  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject so  advantageous  for  the  Union,  and  so  anxiously  de- 
sired by  the  Texians,  will  receive  the  applause  of  the. 
country,  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  very  possible  that 
these  expressions  may  have  been  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  under- 
signed desires  to  believe  it  so; but,  in  truth,  presump- 
tions indicate  the  contrary. 

The  secretary  of  state,  moreover,  seems  to  consid- 
er it  strange  that  the  government  of  the  undersigned 
should  not  have  hitherto  made  any  inquiry  of  him  as 
to  the  facts  upon  which  his  protest  is  founded;  thus 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  lie  is  ignorant  of  any 
project  being  entertained  (entre  manos — in  band)  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U States,  or  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  (se  train)  to  submit  such  a ques- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  ensuing  congress. — 
The  undersigned  would  highly  value  a formal  decla- 
ration to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  order  to  be  able  to  transmit  it  without  delay 
to  his_  government,  as  it  would  show,  in  a most  un- 
equivocal manner,  that  if  any  one  in  the  United 
States  be  engaged  in  machinations  (maquire)  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  executive.' 
of  that  Union  is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  The  under- 
signed can  assure  the  secretary  of  state,  that  such  a 
declaration  would  be  highly  important  and  satisfac- 
tory for  his  government,  and  that  it  would  contribute 
effectually  to  preserve  unalterable  the  relations  of 
friendship  which  actually  exist  between  the  two 
countries.  In  fine,  the  protest  which  the  under- 
signed has  made  has  been  conditional;  that  is  to  sav, 
it  applies  to  t.he  ease  in  which  the  government  of  the. 
United  States  should,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Mexican  government.,  unfortunately  carry  into 
execution  the  act  against  which  the  protest  is  di- 
rected. 

The  second  misunderstanding  consists  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  undersigned  has  meant  to  point  out 
to  the  secretary  of  state  or  his  government  in  what" 
manner  they  (it)  should  fulfil  their  (its)  duties,  ami 
take  care  of  their  (its)  reputation.  The  undersign- 
ed has  taken  upon  himself  no  such  office.  What  he 
has  set  forth  in  his  note  is  the  hope  which  animates 
him,  ‘ that  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned 
it  (the  note)  would  disappear,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  would  em- 
ploy at  the  proper  times  all  the  means  in  its  power 
to  frustrate  the  project  of  the  annexation,  thus  sav- 
ing its  own  good  name,  and  displaying  prominently 
the  principles  which  ought  to  characterize  a govern- 
ment free,  enlightened,  and  just  in  its  political  trans- 
actions.” Nothing  more  is  here  manifested  than  a 
desire,  a hope,  (or  expectation.)  Whence  could  the 
honorable  secretary  of  state,  then,  have  drawn  the 
inference  that  the  unders'gned  meant  to  admonish 
his  government  as  to  the  course  which  it  should 
pursue?  (el  maneio  qut  debe  observ.tr.)  Does  not  the 
secrelary  of  state  see  that  the  undersigned  has  done 
no  more  than  second  the  desires  of  the  American 
people,  who  wish  their  country  to  be  conducted  in 
the  path  of  honor,  juslice,  and  reason? 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  does  not  know  to  what 
to  attribute  the  not  very  decorous  language  (lengutt 
poco  dccorosa)  which  the  honorable  secretary  of  slate 
has  f mpioyed  in  saying  that  the  observations  (inad- 
verlencias — warnings)  of  the  undersigned  are  unne- 
cessary in  the  communications  which  he  may  in 
future  address  to  the  department  of  slate,'  and  in  de- 
claring tlqat  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  is 
under  tin  necessity  to  learn  Irom  that  of  Mexico 
what  is  due  to  its  own  honor  or  to  the  rights  of  other 
nations. 

The  undersign'd  has  also  observed,  with  regret, 
that  the  honorable  secretary- of  state,  in  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  his  abovementioned  note,  declares  that  his 
government  has  not,  in  time  past,  done-  any  thing  in- 
consistent with  the  just  rights  of  Mexico.  The  un- 
dersigned is  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  think  far  other- 
wise; and,  although  he  might  on  this  occasion  de- 
monstrate the  injuries  which  his  country  has  received 
from  the  United  States,  he  wiii  dispense  with  doing 
so,  because  his  intention  is  not  to  revive  old  circum- 
stances of  difference,  nor  to  irritate  feelings,  but  to 
reconcile  and  tranquilize  them  as  much  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  considers  it  his  duty 
( se  cree  en  dcaso)  to  repeat  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  it 
to  his  excellency  the  president,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
government  have  intended,  and  that  it  should  not 
have  been  supposed  that  they  would  have  intended, 
to  cast  imputation  ( ugravCar ) upon  the  legislative 
body,  and  much  less  to  admonish  the  executive  as  to 
its  duties.  His  desires  have  tended  solely  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which  ought 
to  subsist  between  tv,  o neighboring  and  frieijdly  na- 
tions; and  though  the  undersigned  has  declared,  by 
express  order  of  his  government,  that  war  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  he  certainly  has  not  done 
so  with  the  object  of  intimidating  the  government  or 
the  honorable  secretary  of  state,  but  with  the  view 
of  showing  how  far  Mexico  would  carry  her  resist- 
ance to  an  annexation  of  that  nature.  And,  in  truth, 
the  honorable  secretary  of  state  should  not  regard 
this  as  any  other  than  a very  natural  feeling;  and  it 
is  most  clear  that,  if  Mexico  or  any  other  power 
should  attempt  to  appropriate  to  herself  a portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  would 
not  consent  to  it  without  first  appealing  to  arms, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  to  which  the  fortune 
of  war  might  subject  them. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  the 
secretary  of  slate  the  assurance  of  his  very  high  and 
distinguished  consideration. 

J.  N.  ALMONTE. 
Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

MR.  UPSHUR  TO  GEN.  ALMONTE. 

Department  or  State, 

Washington.,  December  1,  1842. 
The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  the  11th  November,  addressed  to  him  by 
General  Almonte,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  en- 
voy extraordinary  of  the  Mexican  republic,  in  reply 
to  the  letter  of  the  undersigned  of  the  8th  day  of  the 
same  month.  The  minister  of  Mexico  informs  the 
undersigned  that  lie  has  seen  with  regret  that  the 
undersigned  has  fallen  into  two  grave  mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Mexican  minister’s 
letter  of  the  31  of  November,  which  mistakes,  he 
presumes,  are  the  consequence  of  some  error  com- 
mitted in  the  translation  of  that  letter,  made  in  this 
department.  A suggestion  of  this  sort,  coming  from 
the  minister  of  a nation  whose  language  is  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  could  not  fiil  to  put 
the  undersigned  upon  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  it.  The  undersigned  regrets  that  this  has 
afforded  him  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  language 
of  the.  Mexican  minister’s  letter  admits  of  any  more 
correct  translation  into  English  than  that  which  it 
has  received.  If  the  true  meaning  of  that  letter  has 
not  been  given,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  always  exists  in  giving  in  one  language  ail  the 
minute  shades  of  meaning  which  may  be  found  in 
the  idiomatic  expressions  o,f  another,  lie  that  as  it 
may,  the  undersigned  does  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
Mexican  minister’s  interpretation  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, as  given  in  his  letter  to  which  this  is  a reply; 
but  lie  is,  at  l lie  same  time,  compelled  to  declare 
that  he  does  not  see,  even  in  this  interpretation,  in 
what  respect  lie  lias  misunderstood  the  Mexican 
minister. 

The  first  mistake  into  which  the  Mexican  minister 
asserts  that  the  undersigned  has  fallen  is  in  supposing 
that  the  government  of  Mexico  “imputes  to  one  of 
■the  supreme  powers  of  the  American  Union  un- 
worthy views,  or  designs  with  regard  to  the  territory 
of  Texas;”  and  the  Mexican  minister  rtow  expressly 
declares  that  “the  Mexican  government  has  cast  no 
such  imputation — quite  the  contrary:  it  has  manifest- 
ed its  reliance  on  the  circumspection  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  American  congress.”  If  this  lie  so,  the 
undersigned  is  quite  at  a loss  to  know  why  the  Mex- 
ican minister  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
denounce  war  as  the  consequence  of  the  anticipated 
action  of  the  American  congress.  If,  as  he  now  de- 
clares, (and  as  of  course  he  must  be  understood,)  he 
meant  only  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  this  Union  would  be  proposed  and  in 
some  manner  agitated  or  discussed  in  the  American 
congress,  and  if,  as  lie  also  declares,  he  meant  to  ex- 
press the  “reliance  of  his  government  on  the  circum- 


spection and  good  judgment  oT  congress”-  to  defeat 
any  “unworthy  views  or  designs  with  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Texas,”  it  would  seem  that  iiis  interpo- 
sition could  not  have  been  necessary,  even  in  his  own 
view  of  the  case,  tie  either  did  or  did  not  anticipate 
a movement  on  the  part  of  congress  more  serious 
than  a simple  discussion  of  the  measure  in  question. 

If  he  did,  then  the  undersigned  has  not  misunderstood 
him;  if  he  did  not,  then  the  denunciation  of  war  was 
wholly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  because  it  was 
made  on  a contingency  which  lie  himself  did  not 
mean  to  say  was  even  probable. 

Whether  the  Mexican  minister  did  or  did  not,  in 
his  letter  of  the  3d  of  November,  mean  to  impute. to 
this  government,  or  some  part  of  it,  the  design  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  the  Union,  the  undersigned  cannot  un- 
stand him  as  meaning  any  thing  else  in  his  explana- 
tory letter  of  the  11th.  He  avows  his  suspicion  of 
such  a design  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  he  was 
justified  in  entertaining  that  suspicion;  and  he  does 
this  in  the  very  passage  of  his  letter  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  undersigned  erred  in  attri- 
buting such  a suspicion  to  him.  Why  else  does  lie 
refer  to  the  exposition  made  by  Mr.  Adams  ajid  oth- 
er members  of  congress  on  the  3d  of  March  laM,  to 
the  articles  in  public  newspapers,  and  particularly  to 
those  which  appeared  in  that  vjiich  lie  styles  the 
journal  of  the  government?  He  declares  that  these 
proofs  are  altogether  sufficient  for  him,  and  that,  he 
has  no  need  to  refer  to  other  circumstances  which, 
in  his  opinion,  authorize  the  same  conlusion. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Mexican  minister,  by  the  presumption,  which  lie 
thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify,  that  the 
articles  of  which  he  complains  as  obnoxious,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  “journal  of  the  government,” 
were  published  with  the  knowledge  of  the  under- 
signed. The  Mexican  minister  may  not  be  aware 
that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  journal  of  the 
government.  If  lie  had  known  this,  he  would  not 
probably  have  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
presumed  agency  or  connivance  of  the  American 
secretary  of  state  in  those  publications. 

The  undersigned  adverts  to  this  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can minister’s  letter  only  to  show  that  he  has  not 
misunderstood  the  Mexican  minister  in  this  particu- 
lar. He  does  not  complain  that  the  government  of 
Mexico  suspects  that  this  government  entertains  a 
design  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union;  but  he  thinks 
that  it  was  due  to  this  government  that  inquiry  should 
be  made  through  the  proper  channels,  and  in  a 
friendly  and  respectful  spirit,  whether  this  govern- 
ment really  entertained  such  design  or  not.  With- 
out such  previous  inquiry,  the  denunciation  of  war, 
as  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  unneces- 
sary threat.  These  designs  were  characterized  by 
tlie  Mexican  minister  in  terms  of  obloquy  as  strong 
as  the  language  of  his  country  afforded.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  government,  at  least,  they  were  highly 
discreditable  to  the  United  States;  and  yet,,  profess- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs  already  before 
him,  and  without  asking  for  any  explanation,  the 
Mexican  minister,  upon  a mere  suspicion,  threaten- 
ed war,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  as  the  only  ade- 
quate mode  of  resisting  so  great  an  outrage  upon  her 
rights.  This  is  an  unusual  course  of  proceeding,  and 
one  to  which  the  just  self-respect  of  this  government 
can  by  no  means  submit.  Whetiier  the  suspicions  of 
Mexico  were  well  founded  or  not,  it  was  due  to  this 
government  that  she  should  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  tlie  United  States  meditated  ail  encroachment 
upon  her  rights,  real  or  supposed,  great  enough  to 
justify  so  extreme  a measure  of  retaliation  as  a de- 
claration of  war. 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  is  equally  unable 
to  perceive,  from  the  Mexican  minister's  explana- 
tions, that  lie  lias  been  misunderstood  in  the  second 
particular  specified  by  him.  In  his  letter  of  the  3d 
November,  lie  expresses  the  hope,  winch  animates 
him,  “that  the  circumstances  winch  have  occasioned 
it  (the  letter)  would  disappear,  and  that  tine  govern- 
ment of  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  would  em- 
ploy, at  the  proper  times,  al!  tlie  means  in  its  power 
to  frustrate  the  project  of  the  annexation;  thus  sav- 
ing its  own  good  name,  and  displaying  prominently 
tlie  principles  which  ought  to  characterize  a govern- 
ment free,  enlightened,  and  just  in  its  political  trans- 
actions.” Quoting  these  words,  he  now  informs  tlie 
undersigned  that  “nothing  more  is  here  manifested 
than  a desire,  a hope,  (or  expectation;”)  and  he  fur- 
ther says  that,  in  expressing  this  hope,  lie  has  done 
no  rnorfe  than  “second  the  desires  of  tlie  American 
people,  who  wish  the ir  country  to  be  conducted  in 
the  path  of  honor,  justice,  and  reason.”  Does  not 
tlie  Mexican  minister  know  tiiat  the  mere  expression 
of  a hope  may  be  very  offensive?  Does  tie  not  per- 
ceive that  when  Mexico  expresses  tiie  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  act  in  such  a manner  as  to  save 


their  good  name,  in  a given  case,  a doubt  is  implied 
whether  they  will  do  so  or  not?  And  when  he  tells 
the  undersigned  that  the  course  which  he  points  out 
is  necessary  to  “save  the  good  name”  of  the  United 
States,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  understood  than  as 
pointing  out  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  his  govern- 
ment in  what  manner  they  should  fulfil  their  duties 
and  take  care  of  their  reputation?  It  is  not  perceiv- 
ed that  he  improves  his  position,  when  he  tells  the 
undersigned  that  in  all  this  he  (the  Mexican  minister) 
does  nothing  more  than  “second  the  desires  of  the 
American  people,  who  wish  their  country  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  path  of  honor,  justice,  and  reason.”— 
Surely  he  must  have  known  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  themselves  the  conductors  of  their  country, 
and  that  their  government  is  but  the  expression  of 
their  will. 

In  replying  thus  far  to  the  Mexican  minister’s  note 
of  the  11th  ultimo,  the  undersigned  has  had  no  other 
object  than  to  vindicate  his  construction  of  the  Mex- 
ican minister’s  letter  of  the  3d,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  intimate  his  expectation  that  he  will  not  be  ad- 
dressed in  language  susceptible  of  a construction 
discourteous  towards  his  country  or  government.  So 
far  as  the  Mexican  minister  has  disclaimed  the  con- 
struction which  the  undersigned  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  place  upon  the  last  mentioned  note,  the  un- 
dersigned receives  the  disclaimer.  He  does  not  de- 
sire to  subject  the  language  of  the  Mexican  minister 
to  captious  criticism;  and  he  would  fain  indulge  the 
hope  that  in  the  future  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Mexican  minister  there  may  be  no 
room  for  misconstruction  or  complaint  on  either 
side. 

The  Mexican  minister  informs  the  undersigned 
that  he  would  be. pleased  to  receive  from  him  a for- 
mal disavowal  of  any  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union. 
The  Mexican  minister  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  undersigned  to  give  any  such  disa- 
vowal, so  far  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  con- 
sidering the  attitude  which  Mexico  has  chosen  to 
assume,  such  a disavowal  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  presi- 
dent cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  whatever  his 
views  and  intentions  may  be.  It  is  due,  howewer,  to 
the  frankness,  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  display  in  all  their  dealings  with  other 
countries,  that  the  undersigned  should  make  to  the 
Mexican  minister  the  following  explicit  declaration: 

Near  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  Texas  declar- 
ed her  independence.  During  all  that  time  Mexico 
has  asserted  her  right  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion 
over  that  country,  and  lias  endeavored  to  enforce  it 
by  arms.  Texas  has  successfully  resisted  all  sucli 
attempts,  and  lias  thus  afforded  ample  proof  of  her 
ability  to  maintain  her  independence.  This  proof 
has  been  so  satisfactory  to  many  of  the  most  consi- 
derable nations  of  the  world,  that  they  have  formally- 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas  and  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  her.  Among  these 
nations  the  United  States  are  included;  and  indeed 
they  set  the  example  which  other  nations  have  fol- 
lowed. Under  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
regard  Texas  as  in  ail  respects  an  independent  nation, 
fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  pos- 
sessing all  (lie  rights  of  other  independent  nations. — 
Tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  consult  any  other 
nation  in  its  transactions  with  the  government  of 
Texas.  The  Mexican  minister  expresses  his  regret 
at  Ihe  declaration  of  tlie  undersigned  that  “his  go- 
vernment has  not  in  time  past  done  any  tiling  incon- 
sistent with  the  just  rights  of  Mexico;  and  he  de- 
clares at  the  same  time  that  he.thinks  far  otherwise, 
and  that  lie  could,  if  his  intentions  were  not  rather 
to  soothe  than  to  irritate,  demonstrate  the  injuries 
winch  his  country  has  received  from  the  United 
States.  Tlie  undersigned  assures  the  Mexican  min- 
ister that,  while  he  is  wholly  unconscious  of  any 
reason  which  Mexico  has  for  convplaint  against  his 
government,  he  will  receive  with  pleasure  any  re- 
presentation which  the  Mexican  minister  may  think 
that  he  has  cause  to  make;  and,  far  from  considering 
it  matter  for  irritation  or  excitement,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  examine  it  impartially,  and  to  discuss  it 
respectfully  and  calmly.  And  he  lurther  assures 
the  Mexican  minister  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  tlie 
earnest  desire  of  this  government  to  do  full  justice 
to  Mexico  in  every  respect  whatever;  ot  which  it 
will  give  proof,  as  it  has  already  given  proof,  when- 
ever the  Mexican  minister  may  choose  to  make 
known  the  grievances  of  winch  his  government 
complains. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
offer  the  Mexican  minister  renewed  assurances  of 
his  very  distinguished  consideration. 

A.  P.  UFSHUR. 

Brig-  Gen.  Don  J.  N.  Almonte,  &c. 
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December  14.  Mr.  Huntington  presented  a me- 
morial from  John  Ward  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  pray- 
ing indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  a withdrawal 
of  a portion  of  government  loan.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Atherton  presented  resolutions  from  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Fulton  presented  a memorial  from  the  general 
assembly  of  Arkansas  asking  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  depot  at  or  near  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Various  memorials  were  presented  and  notices 
given  of  bills  proposed  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Bates  introduced  a bill  to  refund  the  balance 
due  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  disbursements  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  England. 

Mr.  Barrow  introduced  a joint  resolution  directing 
the  secretary  of  war,  to  detail  an  engineer  to  survey 
and  report  upon  the  mouth  of  Red  River  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  navigability,  remove  its  bar,  &c. 

Mr.  Breese  submitted  a resolution  inquiring  why 
the  additional  land  districts  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  ami 
Wiskoiisan,  had  not  been  created,  as  was  required 
by  the  act  of  26th  June,  1834. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  several  topics  of  the 
president's  annual  message  were  referred  to  their 
appropriate  committees. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  15.  Mr.  Atcldeon  presented  a memo- 
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<l><  vt  ii>  said  iii  : i Ihuuc-m;  die  ■ rcasu i v depart- 

ment and  .-my  officer  or  department  ot  die  said  stale  of 
Mississippi.  . , , 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  19  Mr.  .Merrick  presented  a petition 
from  workmen  of  the  Washington  navy  yard,  pray- 
ing government  to  take  early  steps  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  work  which  will  have  to  be  perform- 
ed and  for  which  there  is  now  no  appropriation. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  McDuffie  on  leave  introduced  the 
following: 

Be  it  enueted , That  so  much  of  the  existing  law 
imposing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  as  provides  that 
duties  ad  valorem  -on  certain  commodities  shall  be 
assessed  upon  an  assumed  minimum  value,  be  and  I jurisdiem 


ir  he  directed  to 
die  follow  ini'  in- 


Fe.nh,  l,  T'  ’ -r  - VV 
Communicate  lo  the  s,  mile  unsv. 
quiriesi 

1st.  Was  ihe  hoard  df  coinmissim.ers,  authorized  end 
provided  fir  by  the  17 1 1 1 anirle  of  the  Cherokee  irenly  of 
1835-’36-  dissolved  in  the  spring  of  I S3!)  by  order  of  die 
war  department,  or  did  it  adjourn,  having  completed  the 
business  of  die  commission?  Was  il  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1342,  and  ai  whose  instance?  Where  has  it 
held  its  sessions,  and  how  longat  each  respective  place? 
IIovv  many  persons  have  composed  and  been  attached 
to  the  said  hoard,  and  what  has  been  die  expense  of  said 
hoard,  including  salaries  and  oilier  i.  c id  nod  charges? — 
Wlikt  was  ihe  cst  of  dm  government  of  die  former 
board,  and  how  long  was  ii  in  session?  What  were  die 
instructions  given  by  the  war  department  to  the  new 
noard  nl  anti  after  its  organization  as  w its  business  and 


the  same  is  hereby  repealed;  and  that  said  duties 
be  hereafter  assessed  on  the  true  value  of  such  com- 
modities. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  existing!  duties  upon  any  imported  com- 
modity exceeds  thirty  per  centum  on  the  value  there- 
of, such  duty  shall  be  hereafter  reduced  to  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  . 
after  the  31st  day  of  December  next  all  duties  upon 
foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-live  per 
centum;  and  from  and  after  the  31st  December,  1844, 
to  twenty-  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  finance.  Mr.  King  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  tariff  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  as  the  last  year’s  revenue  was  not  suffi- 
cient f°r  the  wants  of  government.  He  however 
rial  from  the  legislature  of  Missouri  asking  for  the  doubted  the  power  of  originating  such  bills  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  also  a memorial  j seriate.  This  ground  was  taken  here  at  the  period 
for  the  establishment  of  another  military  post  on  its  j of  lhe  compromise  act.  He  merely  threw  this  out  as 
western  frontier. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morehead.  four  hundred  addition 


al  copies  of  the  pamphlet  relating  to  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  hemp,  as  contained  in  the  secretary’s 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  following  bills  were  then  introduced  on  leave, 
read  a first  and  second  time,  and  referred. 

By  Mr.  Huntington:  a bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  postmaster  general  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  Fulton:  a bill  allowing  drawback  upon  fo-  j 
reign  merchandise  exported  in  the  original  packages: 
to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico. 

By  Mr.  Porter:  a bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,”  &c. 

By  Mr.  Dayton:  a bill  definitively  settling  the  claim 
to  the  Pea  Fateh  Island. 


a suggestion,  and  hoped  some  rule  would  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  action  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  the  senate  was  its  own  best  au- 
thority on  this  point,  and  had  already  decided  that  a 
bill  not  to  raise,  but  to  reduce  duties  might  originate 
with  this  body — and  that  no  question  was  made  in  the 


2d.  When  lhe  board  fir=t  organized  in  ihe  year  1S36 
weie  not  the  funds  apnr.ipiinvd  to  pay  die  claims  adju- 
dicated placed  in  ihe  hands  of  a ■ islnir.-ing  officer,  with 
instructions  lo  pay  upon  ihe  eeiuificatcs  issued  by  the 
board,  and  were  not  payments  so  made  in  many  in- 
stances? 

3 1.  What  amount  of  ceriifienlrs  were  issued  by  the 
old  board  and  paid  by  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment?. Were  any  of  iis  awards  or  decrees  reversed 
or  modified  by  ihe  secretary  of  war  or  oilier  officer? 

4.h.  Sii  c die  reorganization  <4  me  Cherokee  board  in 
September,  1842,  have  the  rewdiwites  issued  by  lhe  com- 
missioners on  their  ilecreesbcen  pni  I.  as  were  the  certifi- 
cates issued  hv  the  former  board,  and  does  an  order  now 
exist  in  ihe  war  depnr  merit  that  the  certificates  issued 
by  the  commissioners  must  he  submitted  to  the  secretary 
of  war  for  allowance  or  rejection,  and  it  any  portion  be 
allowed  it  must  be  paid  on  a separaie  requisition  issued 
by  him  in  such  cn=e?  If  this  be  so  the  secretary  will 
communica'e  lo  die  senate  lhe  law  and  aulhority  by 
which  this  power  is  ce.nferied  upon  his  department 

5th.  What  amount  of  claims  was  adjudicated  and 
paid  by  ihe  former,  and  v,  hat  amount  has  been  adjudica- 
ted by  the  board  now  in  existen  e?  What  number  arid 
amount  of  awards  made  by  the  latter  have  been  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  department,  and  what  number  have 
been  disallowed  or  suspended? 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jarnagin — 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  and  he 


house  of  representatives  where  he  was  in  1832,  as  ; hen  by  is  directed  lo  furnish  a siatement  to  ihe  senate  of 
to  the  senatorial  power  of  originating  such  mea-  the. amount  of  money  paid  out  of  ihe  treasury  on  ceriifi- 
sures.  | cates  issued  by  die  board  of  commissioners  appointed  in 

Mr.  Evans  would  not  oppose  the  reference  though  , Septetnber,  1342.  under  ihe  seventh  auicie  of  the  Chero- 
he  must  say  it  was  a step  of  doubtful  propriety.  He  ] 'vee  treaty  of  1835-6;  Me  dale  when  such  payments  were 
, , -.  , r Hi  ' . made  and  whether  such  certificate  were  paid  in  whole 

differed  entirely  from  the  senator  from  Ala.  about  par|.  nnd  ifpaid  nn,y  jn  pnrj  ,hat  he  state  by  what 

authority  and  under  what  law  any  portion  of  the  money 


On  motion,  the  senate  went  into  executive  session;  gaSed  'n  this  expedition. 


the  present  tariff,  which,  at  the  proper  tinle  he 
would  take  occasion  to  shew  to  be  all  sufficient  for 
revenue.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
finance. 

Exploring  expedition.  Mr.  Bayard  introduced  a bill, 
on  leave,  to  grant  further  compensation  to  those  en- 


appearing  to  he  due  to  the  several  claimants  upon  the  face 
of  said  certificates  lias  been  withheld. 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Adams  addressed  the 


were  Mr.  Fosicr  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a navy  yard  ' house  an  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Barker  Burnell, 


at  or  near  Memphis  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Barrow's  resolution  on  the  survey  of  the.  mouth 


and,  after  some  time-spent  therein,  the  doors 
re-opened. 

Mr.  Colquitt , of  Georgia,  arose  and  announced  the 
death  of  the  member  elect  from  that  state,  Col.  John  | of  Red  River  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  com- 
Miller,  who  died  in  October  last.  Mr.  C.  moved  re- J nierce. 

solutions  of  respect;  which  were  adopted,  and  the  l After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

senate  adjourned  till  Monday  next.  r,  ,,  „ , 

J J i December  20.  Mr.  Barrow  submitted  resolutions 

December  18.  The  Pea.  Patch.  Mr.  Dayton  from  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  asking  that  the  2d 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  reported  a bill  to 
settle  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  Island,  lb  the  river 


Delaware.  Read  and  ordered  to  a second  read- 
ing. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  McDuffie  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a bill  to  revive  the  compromise  act, 
and  modifying  the  duties  on  imports  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  Thai,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  report  to 
the  senate  the  value  of  the  imporis  of  the  year  preced- 
ing ihe  1st  of  October,  1843 — distinguishing  those  free 
from  the  others.  Also,  the  value  of  exports  during  lhe 
same  period,  distinguishing  those  of  domestic  origin  from 
die  others;  and,  where  die  returns  are  nut  complete 
for  the  Iasi  quarter,  estimating  the  value  as  near  az  may 
be. 

Oregon-  A resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  on 
the  14th  inst.  was  taken  up  and  adopted,  after  having 
been  slightly  modihed  so  as  to  read: 

Resolved,  That  die  president  of  die  United  Slates  be 
requested  lo  cause  to  he  communicated  to  the  senate  all 
the  information  and. cone.- pondence  in  the  war  depart- 
ment on  the  subjeci  of  the  "mountain  howitzer’’  ob- 
tained by  Lieulenant  Fremont  from  the  Arsenal  at  Si. 
Louis  in  May  last,  and  taken  by  him  on  the  expedition  lo 
lire  Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  anil 
hereby  is  directed  tolurnishihe  senate  astatement  show- 
ing what  amount  of  money  is  now  due  and  unpaid  to 
the  state  of  Mississippi  from  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count ot  the  two  percent,  fund,  the  three  per  cent,  fund, 
and  the  distribution  fund  arising  from  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  said  state.  Also,  the  respective  sums  paid 
to  said  state  on  account  of  each  of  the  several  funds 
from  July , 1841,  showing  the  several  dates  of  payment, 
lo  whom  pajd,  upon  what  order  uraulhority,  and  exhibit- 


regiment  of  dragoons  may  be  reorganized  and  made 
a mounted  regiment. 

Also,  from  the  same  source,  asking  that  the  fine 
imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  may  be  refunded. 

Also,  from  the  same,  asking  that  an  appropriation 
may  be  made  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  Red  river,  in  Louisiana. 

Also,  from  the  same,  asking  that  some  measures 
may  be  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  atten- 
dant upon  the  United  States  courts. 

Wm.  Cost  Johnson's  report  on  Ihe  200  millions  stock. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  moved  the  printing  of  five  hundred 
extras  ofthis  report. 

Mr.  King  objected  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  house. 

The  president  pro  tern,  stated  that  the  motion  was 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  therefore  submitted  a -resolution; 
which  lies  over  one  day. 

Hemp.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton, 

Resolved-,  Thar  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  he  di- 
rected to  n quire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
manufactory  on  die  .Mississippi  river  lor  the  purchase 
and  manufacture  of  domestic  hemp  for  tile  use  of  the 
Uni’i  d Stau-s  navy. 

Mineral  lands.  Mr.  Breese  submitted  a resolution 
calling  for  various  information  from  the  war  depart- 
ment respecting  leases  of  lead  mines  in  the  mineral 
district  of  Illinois. 

Cherokee  claims.  Mr.  Jarnagin  moved  to  take  up 
the  resolution  submitted  by  him  some  days  since  and 
laid  on  the  table.  The  motion  having  been  agreed 
to  Mr.  J.  said  that  a-'  the  resolution  as  originally  pre- 
sented had  been  objected  to  by  some  senators  as  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  body,  he 
would  substitute  the  following-, 


member  elect  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  house 
after  adopting  resolutions  of  respect,  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  15.  Rules  of  the  house.  The  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  rules  and  orders  of 
proceeding,  the  pending  question  being  on  agreeing 
to  the  following  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Drom- 
goole: 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  member,  under 
cover  of  a proposition  to  correct  the  journal,  to 
move  to  spread  oti  the  journal  any  paper  or  docu- 
ment which  the  house  has  previously  refused  to  re- 
ceive or  hear  read. 

“When  motions  are  made  to  correct  or  amend  the 
journal  hv  the  insertion  of  papers  or  documents 
thereon,  if  the  house  shall  not  decide  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  shall 
not  be  . spread  on  the  journal,  notwithstanding  the 
yeas  and  hays  may  be  entered  on  the  journal.” 

Mr.  Collamcr,  of  Vermont,  spoke  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule,  as  an  attempt  to  qualify  and  limit  a 
constitutional  right,  which  cannot  in  such  a way  be 
done.  . 

Mr.  C.  Johnson- moved  the  previous  question,  thus 
cutting  off  by  the  speaker's  decision  the  amendmentof 
Mr.  Dromgoole. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  appealed  from  the  speaker's  deci- 
sion, but  the  house  sustained  it. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  being  se- 
conded, the  main  question,  on  agreeing  to  the  rtt les 
and  orders  of  the  last  house  of  representatives,  under 
such  exceptions  and  with  such. amendments  as  had 
been  adopted  by  this  house,  was  taken  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  effect  of  this  vote  is,  that  the  rules  and  or- 
ders of  the  last  house  of  representative:,,  excepting 
that  portion  of  the  1 33d  rule,  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  words:  “But  the  house  may,  at  any 
time,  by  a vole  of  a majority  cf  the  members  pre- 
sent, suspend  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  committee,  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union;  and  also  of  providing  for  the  discharge  of 
the  committee  from  the  consideration  of  any  bill  re- 
ferred to  it,  after  acting,  without  debate,  on  all 
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amendments  pending  and  that  may  be  offered;”  were 
adopted  as  the  rules  and  orders  of  this  house  until 
such  time  as  the  report  of  the  committee  of  revisal, 
heretofore  ordered  to  be  appointed  thereon,  shall 
have  been  made  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  gave  notice  that  he  would  hereaf- 
ter introduce  his  amendment  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GiilJings  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow,  oron 
some  subsequent  day , lie  would  move  an  amendment 
to  the  twenty-third  rule. 

Which  several  notices  were  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Duly  on  leu  and  coffee.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll , on 
leave  given,  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  I he  committee  of  ways  and  means  he 
instructed  lo  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  introducing 
a bill  to  lew  dmies  upon  the  importation  ofVtea  and  coffee. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingerscll  also,  on  leave  given,  introduc- 
ed the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  he  requested  to  cause  to 
he  furnished  to  this  house  such  information  as  may  be 
on  i lo  in  any  of  the  departments  relative  to  the  formation 
of  a ium-tioii  between  the  Atl.  nlicand  Pacific  oceans. 

The  treasury  report.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  moved  the  printing 
of  10.000  extra  copies  o'f  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Seymour  moved  to 
amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  10,001)  and  insert- 
ing 15,000.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
original  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stiles,  of  Ga.,  rose  and  addressed  the  house 
in  obituary  of  the  late  John  Mellen,  member  elect 
from  Georgia. 

Resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Dec.  l(i.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  members  as  compusing  the  committee 
heretofore  ordered  to  be  appointed  on  the  rules  and 
orders  of  proceeding,  viz:  Messrs.  Wise,  didams, 
Dromgoole,  Beardsley,  While,  C.  J.  Ingerscll,  J.  W. 
Davis,  Vinton,  and  R.  Chapman. 

Congressional  districts.  Mr.  ,1  V.  Brown  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  on  Monday  next,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  introduce  a bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  act  apportioning  representatives  amongst 
the  several  stales,  approved-  25th  June,  1842.  as  re 
quires  the  members  to  which  each  state  is  entitled 
to  be  elected  by  districts. 

Ways  and  means.  Mr.  McKay,  of  N.  C.,  (chair- 
man of  committee  of  ways  and  means,)  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  warehousing  system  and 
the  public  lands,  and  that  the  purtions  of  the  report 
which  refer  to  these  subjects  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittees of  commerce  and  public  lands. 

Mr.  Adams  thought  that  the  treasury  report  was  a 
unit,  and  as  such  ought  tu  be  referred  to  one  com- 
mittee.  It  was  unusual  Lo  refer  one  document  to  so 
many  committees. 

Mr.  McKay,  after  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Mams,  withdrew  his  motion,  and  moved  that  the  en- 
tire report  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Chaplain.  The  house,  in  pursuance  of  its  order, 
proceeded  to  the  eleclion-of  chaplain,  viva  voce. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated:  Mr 
Strong  nominated  F.  T.  Tiffany,  Episcopal.  Mr. 
Henley  nominated  Win.  Al.  Dailey,  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Mr.  Douglass  nominated  Henry  VV.  Dodge, 
Baptist.  Mr.  Duncan  nominated  Isaac  Kelchum, 
German  Reformed.  Mr.  Gilmer  nominated  IsaacS. 
TmsJev,  Baptist.  Blr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  no- 
minated S.  G.  Bulfineh,  Unitarian.  Mr.  Cave  John- 
son nominated  A.  A.  Muller,  Lutheran. 

"On  the  first  vole  there  was  no  choice.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  given  were  184.  Mr.  Tiffany  had 
(Jo;  Mr.  Dailey  34;  Mr.  Ketchum  9;  Air.  Tinsley  48; 
Mr.  Dodge  11;  Air.  Bulfineh  14;  Air.  Dewey  2;  and 
A) r.  Miller  3. 

Mr.  Ptl tit,  of  Indiana,  on  the  annunciation  of  that 
fact,  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution  dispensing  with 
the  services  ol  chaplain  during  the  present  session. 

The  speaker  said  the  election  of  chaplain  took 
place  under  a joint  resolution  of-  the  two  houses, 
which  resolution  had  been  agreed  to  by  this  house. 
The  house  was  now  in  the  process  of  executing  its 
own  order  on  Llie  subject;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chair,  the  matter  could  only  be  reached  now  by  a 
vote  of  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Betid  expressed  bis  desire  to  introduce  a re- 
solution u i a l l.ic  pay  of  the  chaplain  should  be  de- 
ducted from  that  ol  the  members;  in  order  that  the 
members  might  pay  for  their  own  preaching,  and  not 
the  people. 

Tne  speaker  said  Hie  proposition  would  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  further  action 
on  the  ouestion  of  election  of  chaplain  be  postponed 


for  the  present,  to  enable  the  resolution  referred  lo 
to  be  introduced. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  house,  rejected 
the  motion  of  Air.  Davis. 

A second  vole  for  chaplain  was  then  called  for, 
and  the  following  was  the  result: 


Whole  number  of  votes. 

183 

Necessary  to  a choice 

92 

Air.  Tinsley  had 

97 

Mr.  Dailey  had 

26 

Mr.  Tiffany 

54 

Air.  Dodge 

2 

The  speaker  declared  that  Air.  Tinsley  had  the  num- 
ber of  voles  necessary  to  a choice  and  was  elected. 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  then  called  for  in  the 
order  of  t he  states  and  territories. 

Air.  Adams  presented  a memorial  from  N.  York, 
asking  that  ihe  people  of  that  state  may  be  absolved 
from  all  laws  and  obligations  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  came  under  the  21st 
rule,  (at  present  the  23d)  and  therefore  could  not  be 
received. 

Air.  Adams  said  that  memorials  of  alike  charac- 
ter had  heen  received  and  referred  by  the  last  con- 
gress, anil  lie  would  show  the  speaker  the  precedents 
upon  which  he  reliej  if  the  clerk  would  hand  him 
the  journal  of  proceedings.  Mr.  A.  was  about  to 
do  this,  when  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Va.,  moved  an  ad- 
journment, and  the  house  then  adjourned. 

Mon-day,  Dec.  18.  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Air.  Hunt  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Resolved  <tyc..  (two-thirds  of  both  houses  coneuning,) 
That  the  follow ing  amendment  of  i he  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  be  proposed  lo  ihe  several  stales,  to  be 
valid,  mall  intents  and  purposes,  ns  a part  of  said  con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  tlie  states,  viz: 

•‘No  person  .shall  be  .hereafter  eligible  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously elected  lo  tl  e said  office,  and  u ho  shall  have  ac- 
cepted the  same  or  exercised  the  powers  thereof.” 

Navy  i /art  at  Memphis . Air.  Ashe  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  introduce  to- morrow,  or  at  a future 
day,  a bill  to  establish  a navy  yard  at  the  city  of 
Memphis,  in  the  slate  of  Tennessee. 

Oregon  Territory. — Mr.  Hughes  gave  notice  that  he 
would  on  Wednesday  next,  or  at  some  future  day, 
introduce  a bill  for  the  organization  of  a territorial 
government  to  be  called  the  Oregon  Territory,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

And  also  a bill  lo  establish  a port  of  entry  at  In- 
dependence, in  Jackson,  county,  Missouri. 

And  also  a bill  for  surveying  and  constructing  a 
military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  west  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  to  the  month  of  the  Columbia  ri- 
ver, in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  for  establishing 
military  posts  on  the  same  to  give  protection  to  the 
emigrnats  to  said  territory. 

Foreign  languages.  Air  Bidlack  moved  that  the 
rules  of  the  house  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  his  colleague  (Mr.  Frick)  to  introduce  the 
following  resolution: 

Re-olved,.  T hat  [lie  clerk  be  directed  to  procure  in  die 
German  language  5,(10!)  copies  ol  ‘.lie  president’s  mes- 
sage, for  ihe  use  nt  ihe  members  of  this  house. 

And  the  rules  having  been  suspended,  and  the  re- 
solution being  thus  before  the  house — 

Mr.  Slidell  moved  to  amend  it  by  providing  that 
1,000  copies  of  the  same  document  should  be  print- 
ed m the  French  language.  Mr.  Jameson  suggested 
two  thousand  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Slidell  accepted 
the  modification. 

Mr,  Frick  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  read 
three  thousand  instead  of  live;  and  also  accepted 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Slidell  as  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal resolution. 

Air.  Wise  was  opposed  lo  the  resolution.  It  gave 
signs  of  the  introduction  of  a new  vernacular  lougue. 
It  was  true  many  of  their  constituents  were  Ger- 
mans and  French,  but  the  English  was  Ihe  language 
of  the  country,  and  in  that  language  alone  should 
the  public  documents  be  printed.  When  would  this 
stop?  In  the  end  the  public  documents  and  records 
would  be  printed  in  as  many  tongues  as  were  spoken 
in  the  country,  if  this  innov ation  was  allowed  to  take 
root.  Gentlemen  might  as  well  propose  to  print  in 
the  Cherokee  language.  There  were  many  inhabi- 
tants who  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  who  un- 
derstood no  other  language,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
proper  to  print  lor  their  benefit  and  edification. 

Air.  Holmes  remarked  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
Dutch,  one  the  pure  German,  ihe  oilier  the  low 
Dutch.  Ha  wished  to  know  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  which  language  he  proposed  to  adopt. 
The  only  Germans  in  Ins  district  were  low  Dutch,  &c. 

Air.  IVick,  and  Mr.  (_.  ./.  Ingcrsoll,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Illinois,  spoke  in  support  ol  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  including  the  reports  of  the  heads 


of  the  departments,  and  supported  his  amendment 
by  some  remarks. 

Air.  Murphy,  of  N.  Y.,  said  he  wished  to  offer  ano- 
ther amendment,  to  print  also  in  the  Low  Dutch. 
Gentlemen  had  spoken  about  the  variety  of  langu- 
ages in  use  in  the  country,  and  the  advantages  to  the 
nation  of  the  portion  of  our  inhabitants  who  spoke 
those  languages.  He  thought  the  low  Dutch  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked — their  language  was  a melli- 
fluous one  and  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  have 
their  wishes  consulted  in  this  matter  as  those  who 
spoke  the  pure  Dutch. 

Mr.  Brinkenhoff,  of  Ohio,  said  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  claimed  to  speak  because  he  came  from 
the  land  of  the  Knickerbockers.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  a 
better  right  than  that  gentleman  to  be  heard,  because 
he  was  a Knickerbocker  himself.  He  opposed  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  one 
intended  to  throw  burlesque  upon  the  subject. 

Air.  Beardsley  opposed  the  resolution.  It  was  just 
as  proper  lo  print  in  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
Italian,  &e.,  as  in  German.  The  Germans,  he  be- 
lieved, were  good  citizens;  but  the  English  was  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  the  Germans  should 
acquire  it.  The  documents  would  be  printed  in  the 
German  newspapers,  and  in  that  form  would  reach 
this  class  of  persons. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  said,  in  opposing  the 
resolution,  that  we  should  preserve  the  language  we 
derived  from  our  ancestors.  He  was  opposed  to  do- 
ing any  thing,  calculated  to  introduce  distinct  and 
separate  interests  and  feelings  among  the  population 
of  our  country.  When  a foreigner  emigrated  here 
he  desired  to  see  him  identifying  himself,  not  only 
with  the  country,  but  with  its  language  also.  We 
should  be  a homogeneous  people.  But  a small  por- 
tion of  the  people  could  not  read  English,  who  could 
read  at  all.  If  the  views  of  gentlemen  were  carried 
out,  should  a member  be  elected  to  this  house,  who 
could  not  read  the  English  language,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  two  languages. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amend- 
ments on  the  table. 

The  resolution  and  amendments  were  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a vote  of  87  yeas  (the  speaker  voting  in 
affirmative.)  to  86  nays. 

The  tariff.  Air.  Illicit  asked  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  do 
inquire  as  soon  as  practicable  into  die  expediency  of  re- 
porting a bill  repealing  the  tariff  act  passed  in  the  year 
1842.  find  an  lieu  thereof  imposin';  a maximum  rate  < f 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports,  di-- 
ciiniinating  between  this  maximum  in  ihe  dunes  import- 
ed ori  die  principle  of  producing  revenue  only. 

Objection  being  made,  Air.  R.  moved  that  the 
rules  be  su-pended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  offer  the  resolution,  and  remarked  that  he  was 
desirous  of  introducing  the  resolution,  in  consequnce 
of  the  resolution  ofl'ered  on  a former  day  by  a gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  ./.  R.  Ingcrsoll,)  re- 
sponding, Mr.  R.  presumed,  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Rliett  asked  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  result- 
ed as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Ashe,  Atkinson,  Belser,  E.  J.  Black, 
James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  J. 
Brinkerhnfl,  Aanrn  V.  Brown,  W.  J.  Brown,  Burke, 
Burt,  Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chap- 
man, Cobb,  Cross.  Cullom.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  John 
W.  Davis.  Dean,  Deberry,  Dickinson,  Douglass,  Duncan, 
Dunlap,  Fickiin,  Haralson,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes, 
Huge,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hughes,  James  B.  Hunt,  Ja- 
meson, Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W. 
Jones,  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  Mc- 
Clellan, McClernand,  McDowell,  McKay,  Mathews, 
Moore,  Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Pettit,  David  S.  Reid, 
Reding,  Rliett,  St.  John,  Saunders,  T.  H.  Seymour, 
Simpson,  T.  Smith,  Robert  Smith.  Sreenrod,  Stiles, 
Stone,  Strong,  Taylor,  Thompson;  Weller,  Wentworth, 
Wise,  Woodward — 77. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adam',  Anderson,  Barringer,  Bar- 
nard, Beardsley,  Benton,  Bidlack,  .Tames  Black,  Bossier, 
Biodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Buffington, 
Caldwell,  Cary,  Carroll,  Catlin,  Chappell, Chilton,  Cling- 
ninn,  Clinton,  Coliamer,  Cranston,  liana,  R.  D.  Davis, 
Delict,  Dickey,  Dillingham,  Ellis,  Elmer,  Farlee,  Fish, 
Florence,  Foot.  Foster,  French,  Frick,  Willis  Green, 
By  rani  Green,  Grinnell,  Grider,  Hamlin,  Hardin,  Har- 
pin', Ilays,  Hopkins,  Hnbhell,  Hudson,  Hungcrford, 
Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J Ingcrsoll,  Joseph  R.  ln- 
gersnll,  Irvin,  Jenks,  Perlev  B.  Johnson,  Preston  King, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Lnbranche,  McCauslen, 
Mdlvaine,  Edward  J.  Alorris,  Joseph  Monas,  Mosely, 
Nes,  Ncwion,  Parmenter,  Paterson,  Peyton,  Phoenix, 
Elisha  R.  Potier,  Emery  D.  Poiier  Pratt,  Purdy, 
Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Charles  Al.  Read,  Relte,  Ritter,  Ro- 
binson, Russell,  Sample,  Senter,  David  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Slidell,  Allien  Smith,  J.  T.  Smith,  Stephens, 
Stetson,  Andrew  Stewart,  J.  Stewart,  Sykes,  Thomas- 
son,  Tibbatts.Tilden.  Tyler,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Wilkins,  Winthrop,  W 
Wright,  J A.  Wright,  Yost — 107, 

So,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules 
were  not  suspended,  and  the  resolution  not  received. 
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Alabama  claim.  Mr.  Belser  gave  notice  that  he 
would  on  to-morrow,  or  some  future  day,  a=k  leave 
of  the  house  to  introduce  a bill  to  refund  to  the  state 
of  Alabama  a certain  sum  of  money  therein  named, 
due  by  the  general  government  to  the  said  state  on 
account  of  expenditures  for  her  troops  called  into 
service  in  the  late  Creek  and  Seminole  wars. 

Disputed  Seats.  The  house  took  up  the  resolution 
heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  directing  the  “com- 
mittee on  elections”  to  examine  into  the  constitu- 
tionality-and  legality  of  the.  seats  claimed  by  the 
members  from  New  Hampshire,  Missouri,  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi. 

Which  resolution  Mr.  Steenrod  had  moved  to 
amend  by  striking  oik  the  words  “committee  of  elec- 
tions” and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “select 
committee.” 

Which  amendment  Mr.  Jameson  bad  moved  to 
amend  by  substituting  for  the  words  “select  commit- 
tee" the  words  “committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.” 

And  the  pending  question  was  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Jameson  (seat  disputed)  took  the  ground  that 
this  was  not  a referable  subject — that  it  was  not  to 
be  referred  to  a committee.  It  did  not  stand  upon 
the  grounds  of  a contested  election;  it  stood  on  the 
ground  of  sovereign  states  contending  for  their  rights 
to  seats  upon  this  floor  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  They  stood  here  with  their  seats  uncon- 
tested, with  the  same  evidence  of  rights  to  seat9  as 
any  gentleman  on  this  floor  had.  This  matter  should 
not  go  to  a committee.  It  was  admitting  that  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  their  right  to  their  seats. — 
Having  once  admitted  that — having  referred  the 
matter  to  a committee,  and  that  committee  having 
reported,  they  were  instantaneously  placed  in  a pre- 
dicament where  they  would  have  no  right  to  vote 
upon  their  own  cases.  Three  or  four  states  of  the 
Union  were  to  he  disfranchised — driven  out  of  the 
Union!  If  gentlemen  wanted  to  see  a specimen  of 
real  nullification,  not  in  word  but  in  deed  and  in  fact, 
hero  was  a law  which  did  no  less  than  nullify  the 
Union.  He  was,  on  reflection,  against  all  reference 
whatever  of  that  matter;  and  he  should  therefore 
withdraw  his  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Steenrod,)  proposing 
a reference  to  a committee  of  the  whole.  For  his 
part  he  could  see  no  essential  difference  between  the 
report  of  a standing  committee,  a select  committee, 
or  a committee  of  the  whole;  but  lie  could  see  very 
plainly  that  there  was  a great  difference  between 
having  the  subject  considered  by  any  committee  and 
by  the  house  in  a body. 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  said  that  he  would  move  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  “ Resolved ,”  and  inserting: 

“That  the  committee  of  elections  be  directed  to, 
report  upon  the  certificates  of  the  members  returned 
to  serve  in  that  house  and  that  they  inquire  and  re- 
port whether  the  several  members  of  this  house  have 
been  elected  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and 
law..” 

Mr.  Elmer  said  that  should  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  just  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, (Mr.  (Kennedy)  not  prevail,  he  intended  to  offer 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  elections  be  directed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  certificates  of  election 
or  other  credentials  of  the  members  returned  to  serve  in 
this  house,  and  that  they  inquire  and  report  whether  t lie 
several  members  of  this  house  have  been  elected  in  con- 
formity with  die  constitution  and  law. 

Mr.  E.  observed  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  proper 
and  regular  that  tne  credentials  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question  should  go  to  the  committee  of  elections,  and 
that  the  house  should  have  a report  upon  them.  He 
had  therefore  brought  bel'ore  the  house  notice  of  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  practically,  but  freed  from 
the  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  subject. 

Mr.  Davis , of  Kentucky,  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  substitute  just  read  by  Mr,  Elmer  as  a modifi- 
cation of  his  own  original  resolution. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings,  on  motion  the  house 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  19.  The  house  having  resolved 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Va.  in  the  chair,)  the  various  topics  of  the  president’s 
message  were,  oil  motion  ol  Mr.  Wise  referred  to 
their  respective  committees. 

The  eleventh  branch  of  Mr.  Wise's  resolution, 
however,  being  under  consideration  in  the  following 
words: 

"RGolved,  That  so  much  of  the  me-sage  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  as  relaies  to  die  policy  of  at- 
tending 10  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West,  and  as  re- 
lates to  tile  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  die  Mis- 
sissippi river  particularly,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
commerce.’’ 

Mr.  Tliomasson  (observing  that  his  object  was  a 
general  reference,  so  as  to  embrace  all  rivers  and 


lakes  without  any  exception)  moved  to  amend,  by 
striking  out  the  words  “of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river  particularly;”  and  by  changing  the 
word  “the,”  immediately  before  the  word  “improve- 
ment,” to  “their.” 

The  discussion  proceeded  forsome  lime,  when  Mr. 
Wise  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

11.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  policy  of  at- 
tending to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  W est  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Tliomasson  then  modified  his  amendment  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as 
rela'es  to  the  improvement  of  the  Western  rivers  and 
harbors  upon  the  lakes  he  referred  to  a select  committee 
of  nine  members. 

Mr.  Barnard  thought  the  house  should  not  depart 
from  its  usual  practice,  but  that  Mr.  Tliomasson  should 
so  modify  his  amendment  as  to  refer  so  much  of  the 
message  as  relates  to  any  new  works  lor  the  im- 
provement of  harbors  or  the  navigation  of  rivers,  to 
the  committee  on  commerce.  If  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  T.  be  adopted,  he  did  not  see  why  the  committee 
of  nine  qiight  not  even  take  charge  of  the  general 
bill  of  appropriations  itselfiiatroduced  ordinarily  for 
carrying  on  works  already  begun. 

Mr.  Wise  next  spoke,  at  some  length.  He  had 
wished  to  avoid  by  hi*  proposed  resolution  the  knotty 
subject  of  the  powers  of  congress  over  internal  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Kennedy , of  Indiana,  spoke  at  large  on  the 
power  and  demands  of  the  West.  The  West  wanted 
no  longer  the  milk  of  babes  but  the  meat  of  men, 
and  the  West  would  have  it.  He  was  indifferent 
about  the  reference,  or  rather  was  opposed  to  the 
proposition  of  t he  gentleman  from  New  York  and  in 
favor  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr. 
K.  thought  tiie  West  the  greatest  empire  on  earth. 

Mr.  Holmes  expatiated  on  the  power  and  increase 
cf  the  West,  and  of  the  expediency  of  protecting- its 
commerce  along  the  outlet  of  the  gulf  stream.  He 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  subject  being  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce.  The  old  states  had  been 
poisoning  the  West  by  means  of  the  taritf. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Pa.,  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  of  N.  York,  asked  what  the  discus- 
sion had  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  house. — 
What  had  the  Hudson  to  do  with  the  Mississippi? — 
[The  member  from  Indiana  had  spoken  with  dispar- 
agement of  the  Hudson.]  What  had  it  to  do  with 
the  tariff?  [Mr.  Holmes  had  alluded  to  this  subject  ] 
The  question  before  the  house  was  a simple  one  to 
refer  to  the  committee  on  commerce  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  message.  He  did  not  think  the  president’s 
message  had  called  them  to  confine  their  views  ex- 
pressly to  any  particular  quarter  of  the  country  or 
to  the  neglect  of  other  sections. 

Mr.  Hardin,  of  111.,  Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Mo.,  and  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  expatiated  on  the  increase, 
power,  wants,  and  demands  of  the  West. 

M.  Barnard  vindicated  himself  from  the  idea  thrown 
out  of  a want  of  friendship  on  his  part  for  the  West. 

Mr.  Winlhrop  (of  the  committee  on  commerce) 
said  he  could  not  see  why  so  much  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  committee  who  were  to  have 
charge  of  the  subject.  He  was  willing  that  the  com 
miltee  on  roads  and  canals  should  have  charge  of  the 
subject  or  any  other  committee.  Mr.  W.  rose  to 
repel  the  charge  or  intimation  that  the  west  had  re 
ceived  no  favor  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  so,  and  the  roil  of  proceedings  would 
show  a truth  he  had  heard  some  years  since  from  a 
Massachusetts  senator,  now  no  longer  a member  of 
that  body,  that  there  was  not  a western  measure 
that  had  ever  passed  congress  which  had  not  eilher 
originated  with  or  been  sustained  by  eastern  votes. 
He  had  the  authority  of  a western  man  of  the  senate, 
for  saying  that  there  was  not  a western  measure 
which  could  have  been  passed  hut  by  northern  votes. 
When,  he  would  ask,  for  he  had  been  drivgn  to  the 
question,  had  western  interests  been  sustained  by 
southern  men?  And  yet  southern  men  had  said  (Mr. 
Holmes  for  example,)  that  the  mothers  of  the  states, 
— the  old  colonial  states, — had  been  poisoning  the 
west.  Mr.  Winlhrop  showed  that  in  such  aquesliun 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  the  same.  And  so 
they  were'in  reference  to  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west  were  all 
American.  They  belonged  to  the  north  as  well  as  to 
the  west,  and  to  all  in  common. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  rebuked  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
Indiana,  for  the  maimer  in  which  he  had  thrown  ofl' 
all  dependence  or  interest  upon  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Wise  thought  there  had  been  some  bidding  and 
tendering  in  behalf  of  western  interests  during  the 
debate,  and  he  thought  too,  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  the  Old  Dominion  by  some  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  the  west.  She  had  given  of  her  sub- 


stance to  the  west.  Her  own  dominion  made  up  the 
west,  atid  yet  she  was  accused  of  being  indifferent  to 
western  interests.  The  lion  of  the  west  (said 
Mr.  W.)  has  now  grown  up  from  a mere  whelp 
to  a “roaring  lion,”  arid  he  hade  gentlemen  on 
all  sides  to  beware  lest  he  should  go  about  among 
them  seeking  whom  lie  would  devour.  We  should 
beware  that  the  constitution  itself  he  not  devour- 
ed. 

The  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Weller,  rose  and 
reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  20.  Public  lands.  Mr.  Houston 
introduced  a hill  entitled  “A  bill  to  graduate  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and 
cultivators.”  Referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa., 
introduced  a bill  direc  ing  the  conditional  transfer  of 
the  stock  held  by  the  U.  States  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  to  the  state  of  Mary  land  and  cities  of 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  so  ns  to 
secure  the  early  completion  of  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland. 

M.  S.  moved  that  it  he  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  opposed  the  motion.  The  houso 
then  rejected  Mr.  S’s  proposed  reference  and  refer- 
red the  bill  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Chicago.  Mr.  Wentworth  gave  notice  that  he 
would  hereafter  introduce  a bill  to  establish  a port 
of  entry  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Wentworth  asked  leave  to  offer  a re- 
solution calling  on  the  president  to  communicate  to 
this  house,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inte- 
rests, all  correspondence  between  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales  and  foreign  powers  in  relation  to 
the  discovery,  possession,  title,  and  boundary  of  the 
Oregon  Territory. 

Objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

Illegal  members.  The  proposed  resolution  of  Mr. 
Davis  was  taken  up,  modified  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Elmer  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  elections  he  directed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  certificates  of  election 
or  other  credentials  of  die  members  returned  to  serve  in 
this  house,  and  that  they  inquire  and  report  whether  the 
several  members  of  this  house  have  been  elected  in  con- 
formity with  die  constitution  and  law. 

The  main  question  being  taken,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  148  yeas  to  32  nays. 

Amendment  of  the  journal.  The  house  proceeded 
to  consider  Mr.  Barnard's  proposed  resolution  to 
amend  the  journal  so  as  to  insert  the  protest. 

The  pending  question  raised  by  Mr.  Dromgocle, 
“shall  'this  resolution  be  received?”  being  taken  up, 
Mr.  Steenrod  moved  to  lay  the  said  question  of  recep- 
tion upon  the  table. 

The  yeas  ami  nays  being  taken,  the  question  of  re- 
ception was  laid  on  the  table  by  yeas  J 16,  nays  59. 

Petitions  The  pending  question,  in  order  of  busi- 
ness, raised  by  Mr.  Adams  on  Saturday  last,  on  the 
adinissabily  of  the  petition  from  citizens  of  New. 
York  praying  to  be  dissolved  from  all  further  con- 
nection with  slavery  by  the  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose,  was  taken  up. 

The  speaker  stated  that  having  examined  into  the 
subject  he  found  that  the  rule  of  the  house  did  not 
exclude  this  petition. 

The  petition  being  thus  therefore  now  before  the 
house,  Mr.  Adams  moved  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the.  judiciary. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said,  that  as  he  was  not  willir.g 
that  petitions  praying  for  a dissolution  of  the  Union 
should  be  received  at  any  time,  he  objected  to  the 
reception  of  this  petition. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  reason  of  the  gentleman  does 
not  apply.  This  is  not  a petition  for  the  dissol  ition 
of  the  Union,  but  for  the  adoption  by  eongre-s  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States. 
'1'he  reason  assigned  by  the  gentleman,  therefore,  is 
not  a reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  reception  of 
this  petition.  I move  its  reference  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  to  whom  similar  petitions  present- 
ed at  the  last  congress  were  referred. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  the  question  of  recep- 
tion be  laid  on  the  tabic. 

The  house  by  a vote  of  97  to  SO,  laid  the  question 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  next  presented  other  abolition  petitions; 
and  one  from  2(il  citizens  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga.,  moved  that  the  motion  to 
receive  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  decided  that  as  the  petition  gives  rise 
to  debate  it  must,  by  the  rule,  lie  over. 

Mr.  IVise  appealed, 

Mr.  Strong  moved  that  the  appeal  be  laid  on  the 
table,  pending  which  motion,  the  house,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  adjourned. 
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American , provisions  in  England.  The  supply  of 
cheese  hns  been  too  rapid.  Upwards  of  7.000  casks  kail 
been  offered  at  auction,  but  n it  one-sixth  of  it  sold — prices 
23  to  30  for  damaged,  and  from  that  up  to  45s.  per  hundred 
cvvt.  for  prime  qualities.  At  least.  8,000  package  were 
on  hand  unsold.  Tim  market  in  foreign  cheese,  yet  in 
its  infancy,  can  stand  no  such  sudden  surfeits. 

Liverpool  Dec. ‘i.  Wet  weather  obstructs  seeding  of 
grain.  The  fl  utr  trade  was  dull,  hut  we  make  no 
change  in  our  quotations  for  either  Irish  or  Canada;  the 
sales,  however,  were  on  Very  confined  scale.  Canadian 
sweet,  30  a 31s;  United  Stales  do,  31  a 32s;  ditto  sour, 
27  a 23s. 

A nother  account,  same  d Op,  says:  Flour  lias  not  sold 
freely  this  wcc-k,  hut  both  Canada  and  Irish  have  brought 
very  full  prices.  Several  parcels  q/  flour  in  bond  have 
been  sold  nt  22:.  9.1.  per  barrel. 

Considerable  quantities  of  new  beef  bad  arrived  from 
America,  the  quality,  so  far  as  landed,  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  pievious  parcels  from  thence.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, purchase  sparingly,  waiting  to  see  what  quantity  ts 
to  arrive.  Prices  are  firm  however.  Pork  is  inquired 
for;  and  Irish  being  very  firmly  held,  the  present  quota- 
tions are  likely  to  be  supported.  Hams  came  forward 
in  considerable  quantities;  the  demand  here  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  supply,  owing  to  the  irregularity  ol 
quality;  a fine  article  can  bs  sold. 

Tallow  is  dull.  Large  arrivals  of  lard  had  affected 
the  demand  rather  than  the  price  of  that  article. 

American  Domestic  Goods.  There  were  exported 
from  Boston,  during  the  week  ending  on  the  6th  instan’, 
532  bales  of  domestic  goods.  Of  these  335  bales  were 
shipped  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  115  to  South  America,  and 
82  bales  to  the  West  Indies. 

American  Silk.  We  learn  from  the  Tennessee  Agri 
c ii’ t u cist  that  a gentleman  in  that  stare,  has  sent  a small 
i 'voice  of  silk  to  his  bro'her  in  Dublin,  who  sent  it  to 
Manchester,  where  it  was  sold  at  18s.  per  pound,  rfnrl 
pronounced  equal  to  the  best  silk  obtained  from  France 
and  Italy.  A large  amount  will  he  sent,  out  next 
season.  Have  we  not  toe  labor  able  to  cam  many 
'midions  of  dollars,  in  growing  silk  at  $4  per  pound, — 
without  infringing  noon  any  branch  of  our  present  pro- 
ductive industry?  Children,  females,  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  picking  mulberry 
leaves,  feeding  silk  worms,  reeling  from  the  cocoons,  &e. 
Many  now  sadly  dependent  could  by  such  means  be 
made  quite  independent  and  comfortable. 

Cotton.  Speculation  has  been  awakened  within  a 
few  days  at  New  York,  in  this  article.  2.000  hales 
changed  hands  on  Monday — 3 000  on  Tuesday  and  an 
advance  has  been  obtained  of  j cent  per  pound,  over  our 

last  quotations. 

At  Charleston  during  the  week  ending  the  17;h,  G,599 
bales  were  sold  at,  from  7 to8J. 

At  Savannah  same  week  2 455  hales  were  solii  at  6f 
to  3?  fur  Upland,  and  15  m 25  fir  Sea  Island.  The  ar- 
rivals of  the  week  were  1 1,786  bales;  stuck  oil  hand  25,- 
529  hales. 

The  Houston  Citizen  of  the  6th  quo‘es  Texas  cotton  at 
6}  i6i.  ’ 

By  die  Hibernia  steam°r  we  Darn  the  condition  of  the 
Liverpool  market  to  (lie  5th  inftnnt.  Their  impressions 
were  that  the  American  crop  wou'd  he  about  1,809,000 
b iles.  For  a fortnight  prices  remained  steady,  and  sales 
of  6 to  7,009  hales  were  effected  daily.  A slight  improve- 
ment then  took  pkici — a mere  shade. 

Sales  from  25; h November  to  the  1st  December  inclu- 
clusive— 1 10  Sen  Island  lHnl.ofJ;  10  plained  do.  fijd; 
6360  bowed,  41  uof  i;  12,870  Orleans.  4a6jd;  10,000  Mo- 
liile.  4 1 -i5 jd;  60)  Pernambuco.  O/piGLlj  60  Babii,  6-,  I; 
1.090  Maranbam.  5?  iGbl:  1,909  Egyptian.  6|n7*d;  330 
West  India.  4’i  -5  1;  8,920  Surat,  3Ui4id;  80  Madras,  5a 
6;Id.  Total  42,860. 

Flour — prices  at  B iston  84  87 i to  $5  00;  New  York 
SI  56  io  $4,69;  Pbilndelnhiu  ®4  25  to  $4,371;  Baltimore 
$1.18;  Charleston,  S.  C.  $>5  to  $5,25  for  Howard  street 

flour. 

Glass  tumblers.  This  country  formerly  imported 
most  of  her  glass  ware,  among  the  rest,  'he  cheap,  com- 
mon tumbler  from  Germany,  at  a cost  of  59,  44,  41,  and 
,nt  t he  lowest  37j  cents  a dozen.  This  was  thought  the 
lowest  possible  price, — the  importers  declaring  that  they 
bn  'tight  them  merely  to  fill  up  their  cargoes  and  were 
satisfied  to  make  barely  freight  on  them,  as  they  were 
sure  sale.  The  new  tariff  imposed  a heavy  duty  on  these 
tumblers — ten  cents  a pound — and  now  our  own  people 
were  encouraged  to  attempt  making  ihern.  The  result 
already  is  that,  they  are  now  selling  these  tumblers  at 
twenty  seven  and.  a half  cents  a dozen — iower  than  ever 
before.  This  is  one  of  t he  articles  on  which, According 
to  f he  Free  Traders,  the  whig  tariff  lias  taxed  our  peo- 
ple fifty  to  bundled  per  cent!  [iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

IIog  killing.  Prices  have  advanced  at  Cincinnati 
since  the  packing  commenced  this  season.  The  quota- 
tions are  now  from  $2.25  io  82,62b  Tile  supply  falls 
something  short  of  what  it  was  to  i he  same  day  last  sea- 
son. It  was  i r imaied  that  59  909  had  hewi  cut  up,  up 
to  the  14  Ii  i i nst.,  of  which  21,000  were  from  Kentucky, 
the  balance  from  Ohioan.]  Indiana.  We  judge  that  the 
business  is  entered  into  on  a more  extended  scale  at  ma- 
ny other  places,  than  heretofore. 

At  Urookvillc,  Pa.,  a pretty  heavy  business  is  doing. — 
Tout  place  ami  Laurel,  it  is  supposed,  wnlpack  $190,909 
worth  of  pork. 


The  price  of  pork  to  put  up  for  family  bacon,  in  die 
New  York  market,  is  $4'ia4|;  at  Baltimore  ®3,?5a4,00. 

The  Wabash  Courier,  Terrmhauie,  says:  “Several 
fine  droves  had  been  brought  to  town;  and  between  2900 
and  30  : 0 slaughtered  during  the  week  ending  9th  inst. 
Price  $2  per  hundred.” 

Ice  Trade.  The  N.  York  Sun  save  3,000  tons  were 
imported  Iasi  season  to  dial  city — 12,000  tons  were  con- 
sumed, and  7,009  remain  on  hand. 

Money  Market.  The  New  York  Express  says:— 
Money  is  freely  offering  on  bund  and  mortgage  at  five 
per  cunt,  and  on  temporary  loans  ami  favorite  business 
paper  at  3a3g  per  cent,  per  annum.  Indeed  large  loans 
hare  been  made  at  a fraction  below  those  rates — 
The  stock  of  specie  is  accumulating,  and  in  t he  ab- 
sence of  all  foreign  demand  nearly  every  description  is 
at  par. 

The  Express  of  Thursday  says:  A very  large  amount 
of  money  on  mortgage,  bearing  seven  per  cent,  has  been 
paid  off  because  the  holders  of  die  mortgages  would  not 
reduce  it  to  six.  Never  has  there  been  any  thing  like  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand,  that  there  is  at  present  seeking 
investment. 

Specie  continues  pouring  into  the  pmts  of  the  South 
West.  I'in;  total  amount  received  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
was  $2  319,477. 

O i the  9th  instant,  $112  000  reached  them  from  St. 
L ’ms  and  Pittsburg.  We  .-ee  daily  accounts  to  the  same 
effect. 

O i the  lltli  instant.  $121,099  reached  Mobile,  from 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Provision  Market.  The  present  abundance  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  provisions  at  die  markets  of  die 
principal  cities,  is  noticed  by  many  of  t lie  papers,  and 
perhaps  has  never  been  exceeded  in  this  country.  The 
Gazette  oi  die  "Queen  of  tile  West”  for  instance,  says, 
that  if  any  cby  in  ihe  known  world  can  vis  with  Cin- 
cinnati in  prolusion,  cheapness,  and  excellence  of 
markets,  they  should  like  to  know  where  it  is.  After 
citing  to  u-',  besides  the  usual  varieties  of  meats  on  the 
stalls,  wagons  lining  the  side  walks  for  ten  squares  of  the 
city,  loaded  with  cords  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens, 
P'gs,  rabbits,  quails,  oppossnms,  and  venison,  &c  &c. 
they  quote  prices,  viz:  Turkeys,  from  25  a 50  cents; 

geese.  15u29;  chickens  8 a 10;  ducks  10al2;  pigs. (roasters) 
37 a 02;  rabbits  S 1 1 2 ; opp.issuins20.i25;  pork  2,i2|;  beef 
(hind  quarter]  2a — ; beef  (fore  quarter)  la — ; veal  (per 
quartet ) 25,i59;  luotar  ha i 2;  cheese  4;iG; 'choice  apples, 
(per  bushel)  37ao.O;  p Rabies  33a  10;  cranberries,  (per 
peck) 59j62. 

The  Hagers'own  Newsbnas’s  of  its  market.  Chickens 
at  from  6 to  29  cents;  butler  10  it)  12  cents  per  pound; 
corn  meal  one  cent  a pound,  buckwheat  flour2;  lard  5 
cents,  &e.  &c. 

Fins.  Home  made.  The  new  tariff  imposed  for  the 
first  time  a decidedly  protective  duty  on  pins,  equal  to  59 
percent.  There  wore  hut  two  pin-making  establish- 
ments in  the  country  when  that  law  was  passed,  eacli  ol 
wlvch  had  been  carried  on  tor  years  without  making  a 
single  dividend — one' certainly  had  made  none.  Since 
then,  this  concern  lias  paid  its  first  dividend  of  2J  per 
cent. — tin  sole  return  on  a nine  years’  in  vestment— and 
is  now  driving  a go ’d  business,  and  likely  to  do  well. — 
It  is  selling  pi-u  : I. f men  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  were 
sold  before  this  tariff;  was  adopted,  and  making  a vastly 
superior  article.  The  average  price  is  Co  cunts  a pound 
or  par  k,  containing  2,690  to  5,009  pi  is.  Duty,  8 cents 
per  thousand  pins.  .Several  new  establishments  are  now 
going  forward,  and  we  have  not  a doubt  that  plus  will  be 
10  ic  r cent,  cheaper  yet  within  two  years  if-  the  present 
.to ri)i Us  sustained.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  have 
been  increased  since  the  tariff  parsed,  and  a great  many 
more  have  been  set  at  work.  The  manufacturers  are 
daily  learning  how  to  econo  nize  in  materials  and  pro- 
cesses, and  can  sell  cheap  because  they'  have  a sure, 
adequate  and  steady  market,  [Tribune. 

The  Susas  Crop.  The  New  O,, leans  Bulletin,  after 
matme  consideration  i I all  they  have  seen  and  heard  on 
die  subject,  concludes  t hut,  iliougn  good  in  quality  the 
sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  will  fall  one  third  short  of  the 
crop  of  last  year  in  quantity, 

Wheat.  The  Racine  (Wiskonsatj)  Advocate  states 
tha’  49,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  exported  from 
that  port  during  the  present  season. 

Atpointments  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  Thomas  McGuire,  of  Ollio, 
consul  for  I be  United  8 anas,  tor  Glasgow,  in  Scotland. 

Mat  hew  Sr.  Clair  Clarke,  of  Pennsylania,  auditor  ot 
the  treasury  for  die  post  office  department,  in  the  place 
of  Elisha  VVliitiii’sey.  resigned. 

Alexander  G-  Penn,  to  lie  postmaster  at  N.  Orleans, 
in  the  place  of  lion.  .T.  B.  Dawson,  (M.  C.)  resigned. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  inis  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  bun  au  of  coast  survey,  in  the  place  of  Ferdinand 
iiassler,  deceased. 

China  trade.  An  American  officer  referring  to  the 
case  oi  the  Ariel*  a schooner  sailing  under  American  co- 
lours and  engaged  in  the  opium  smuggling  trade, 
says  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  Americans  to 
send  out  clippers  tu  China,  transfer  them  to  some  rene- 
gade American,  mid  turning  the  regular  crew  on  shore 
sail  them  under  our  flag,  for  the  English. 

Henry  Cray.  Trie  Lexington  (Ky.)  Reporter  of  the 
16th  instant  says:  Mr.  Clay  left  hereon  Thursday  last 
foi  New  Orleans,  where  lie  expects  to  be  detained  some 


time  on  business.  Thence  he  will  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington via  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina. 
He  is  in  fine  health  and  spirits. 

Deaths  during  ihe  last  week  at  Philadelphia  94,  of 
which  25  were  under  one  year  of  age,  7 were  from  the 
alms  house:  16  died  of  consumption.  At  Baltimore  49, 
of  which  14  were  under  one  year,  10  free  colored  and  4 
slaves;  10  died  of  consumption. 

Dr.  Aaron  Schoolfield,  died  on  the  8th  Novemher 
last  at  his  late  residence,  a short  distance  from  Benton- 
ville,  Benton  county,  Arkansas,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  S was  born  in  the  state  of  Maryland  on  the 
29th  July,  1774.  IT  is  parents  moved  to  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  in  )780,  where  he  received  a liberal  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  upon  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  profession.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Bled- 
soe county,  Tennessee,  where  lie  continued  until  May 
1843.  when  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  now  repose 
die  remains  of  a worthy  and  intelligent  man  Endeared 
connections,  and  a large  circle  of  friends,  will  long  cher- 
ish his  memory. 

Dining  in  debt.  The  London  Sun.  noticing  the  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  in  which  he 
wonders  how  a Pennsylvanian  can  sit  ut  an  English  ta- 
ble without  being  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  part  of  the  state,  and  owes  two  or  three  pounds 
to  each  of  the  individuals  present,  says: 

“Alas,  if  those  gentlemen  only  were  to  sit  down  to  an 
English  table  who  did’rit  happen  to  owe  other  gentlemen 
money,  the  number  of  guests  at  our  fashionable  parties 
would  be  cruelly  thinned,  and  the  who[e  system  and 
science  of  dinners  would  very  soon  bid  fair  to  become 
one  of  tile  lost  arts.” 

Disasters  on  Lake  Erie  for  1843.  The  Buffalo 
Commercial  gives  a list. of  disasters  on  the  Lake  during 
die  season  of  navigation,  which  includes  fourteen  ships, 
brigs,  and  schooners,  one  propeller,  and  one' ordinary 
steamer;  all  lost  in  whole  .or  in  part,  or  much  damaged 
in  hull  and  cargo.  The  loss  of  life  was  from  the  schr. 
Erie,  at  Michigan  Citv.  in  April,  of  the  captain,  gardner 
and  five  men;  and  from  the  schr.  South  America,  on 
!5ih  October,  Captain  Beadley  and  five  others. 

The  Elective  Franchise  ,The  return  from  ons  of  the 
towns  i a the  eastern  congressional  district,  in  reference 
to  the  November  election,  states  that  die  selectmen  and 
town  clerk  appeared  at  the  polls,  but  that  nobody  else 
did.  and  that  no  votes  were  thrown.  The  selectmen  and 
clerk  did  not,  it  seems,  think  it  worth  while  to  vote  them- 
selves. [Augusta  Age. 

Humbug.  Some  linguist  lately  undertook  either  to  en- 
lighten or  to  humbug  the  public  with  an  account  of  the 
recent  origin  of  this  word,  which,  in  these  times,  is  cer- 
tainly a very  hard  expression  and  familia * word,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  it  seems,  not  been  deemed  worthy  a 
place  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  of  our  language.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Inquirer,  however,  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  so  far  from  owing  its  origin  to  any  thing 
so  recent,  this  said  identical  word  '‘humbug,’'  can  be 
found  in  the  6S:h  number  of  “The  Advertiser,”  primed 
in  1753.  This  establishes  its  legitimacy  beyond  cavil  — 
Whoever  the  mantle  of  Noah  Webster  may  fall  upon, 
will  be  fully  authorised  to  allow  humbug  to  be  one  of  the 
twenty  thousand  new  words  which  the  next  new  and 
“improved”  English  Dictionary  will  add  to  the  language- 

The  late  mail  robbery.  The  Hudson  Gaze'tte,  20ih 
inst.  says:  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  there  was  only  the  small,  sum  of  $47  37  j cents,  ta- 
ken from  the  mail  which  was  robbed  in  this  city  on  the 
oth  inst.  All  the  drafts,  checks,  and  other  valuable  pa- 
pers, have  been  recovered. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation,  late  of  the 
China  station,  now  on  her  voyage  round  the  world,  left 
the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  10th  August,  visited  Mon- 
terey, California,  about  the  middle  of  November,  where 
the  usual  courtesies  were  exchanged  between  Commo- 
dore Kean  ey  and  the  Mexican  oommandant,  and  would 
leave  Valparaiso  for  home,  about  the  1st  December. 

The  Falmouth,  Capt.  Sands,  and  the  Vandalia,  Capt. 
Chauncey,  were  at  Havana  on  the  9th  ult— .all  well. 

The  Somers,  Lieut.  West,  was  despatched  from  Ha- 
vana to  Jamaica,  to  bring  off  the -crew  of  the  barque 
Windsor,  which  was  driven  on  life  rocks  near  there  and 
lost.  After  performing  that  service  the  Somers  sailed  on 
the  8th  ult . for  Key  West. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Phoenix,  Lieut.  Com’g.  Sinclair, 
bound  to  Chagres,  with  the  mail  for  the  Pacific  squadron, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  AVednesday. 

New  York  Revenue.  The  gross  revenues  of  the 
state  of  New  York  this  year  will  be  nearly  three  millions 
of  dollars,  which,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  eovern  - 
ment,  interest  on  debt,  and  repairs  on  public  works,  will 
leave  a large  surplus. 

Rail  roads  in  Georgia.  It  is  only  seven  years  since 
the  first  mile  of  rail  road  was  laid  down  in  Georgia,  and 
now  she  Inis  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  of  roads  in 
daily  use.  The  rail  road  from  Augusta  to  Madison,  is 
lUo"  miles  in  length;  and  nearly  209  miles  of  the  rail 
road  between  Savannah  & Macon  have  been  completed. 

Steamers.  The  Acadia  left  Boston  on  ihe  16th  for 
Liverpool,  with  16  passengers,  17,900  letters,  2 heavy 
hags  of  despatches,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  newspa- 
pers. 

Judge  Wells,  of  the  United  States  District  court  of 
Missouri,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Jefferson  city  on 
the  7th  inst.  The  business  of  the  court  was  continued 
to  the  nest  term 
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U.  States  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  legisla- 
ture went  into  an  election  for  a senator  to  succeed  John 
Leeds  Keer,  esq.,  whose  time  expired  on  the  4th  of 
March  last,  and  who  declined  a re-nomination.  The 
senate  in  their  message  nominated  James  A.  Pearce, 
esq.,  of  Kern  county.  No  other  nomination  was  made. 
Mr.  P.  received  59  votes,  and  there  were  36  blank  and 
scartering  votes.  Mr.  P.  was  thereupon  declared  to  be 
duly  elected. 

CONGRESS.  On  Thursday.  In  the  senate.  Mr. 
Atchison’s  bill  for  establishing  a government  over  the 
Oregon  Territory,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  select 
committee  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Allen  proposed  a re- 
solution calling  upon  the  executive  for  copies  of  the  in- 
structions given,  and  correspondence  of  our  minister 
with  the  British  minister  in  relation  to  the  Oregon — 
which  lay  over  for  consideration.  A proportion  of  the 
usual  business  was  transacted,  after  which  the  senate 
went  into  executive  session, — which  Mr.  Allen,  by  the 
way,  lias  proposed  a rule,  requiring  to  bo  held  in  future 
with  open  doors. 

In  the  house  of  representemves.  Notice  of  bills.  By 
Mr.  Payne.  To  repeal  the  law  for  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  i lie  public  lands  amongst  the  stales. 

By  Mr.  Weller : To  continue  in  force  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Ciiy  of  Washington. 

By  Mr.  Slrenrod : For  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Rioad  through  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Slidell:  To  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  land 
claims  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri,  and  Iowa  Territory. 

A bill  to  confirm  the  entry  of  public  land  in  certain 
cases. 

A bill  to  exempt  from  duty,  cotton  imported  into  the 
U.  States  from  Texas. 

By  Mr.  Seymour:  A bill  relative  to  pensions. 

By  Mr.  Noiris,  of  Pa:  For  the  construction  of  a dry 
dock,  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia. 

By  Cave  Johnson:  A bill  relative  to  the  duty  on  salt. 
Various  memorials  and  petitions  were  received  and  re- 
ferred. One  presented  by  Mr.  Giddings,  professing  to 
be  from  a free  man,  born  free,  “ami  now  confined  in 
jail  without  cause,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  ad- 
vertised to  be  sold  as  a slave.”  caused  some  excitement. 

A motion  to  lav  it  on  the  i able  was  negatived  bv  yeas 
and  nays,  yeas  55,  nays  100.  Mr.  Giddings’  motion  to 
refer  it  to  a select  committee,  after  further  debate,  was 
ruled  by  (lie  Speaker  imperatively  to  lay  over,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  for  the  day. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Hale's  resolution  relative  to  the  home 
squadron  was  then  resumed.  Mr.  Hale  spoke  at  length 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Giddings  dieri  obtained  the  floor. — 
An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  to  in- 
duce the  house  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  so  as 
to  have  the  residue  of  the  President’s  message  referred; 
and  Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  speak.  When  he  concluded 
Mr.  Well  er  called  tor  the  previous  question,  but  a quo- 
rum was  found  wanting, — and  after  receiving  an  execu- 
tive message — and  a letter  from  Mr.  Rhett  declining  to 
serve  on  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  die 
Massachusetts  resolutions,  and  excusing  him,  the  house 
adjourned. 

On  Fiiday  Mr.  Giddings’  motion  to  refer  the  above 
memorial  was  warmly  debated,  an  amendment,  substi- 
tuting the  committee  on  the  judiciary  was  carried,  and  to 
them  the  memorial  was  referred. 

The  21st  Rule.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  writes  on  the  25th. 
that  the  Van  Buren  majority  of  the  house  have,  on  coni 
sultat ion , determined  to  rescind  the  twenty  first  rule. — 
This  rule  has  kept  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
last  ten  years  incessantly  in  .turmoil,  and  we  verily  be- 
lieve has  given  ten  times  the  weight  to  political  abolition- 
ism which  it  ever  would  have  acquired  without  the  aid 
of  that  error.  The  senate  have  had  no  such  rule,  and 
consequently  no  such  disorder  or  interruption  of  busi- 
ness. “The  right  of  petition”  is  considered  a very  sa- 
cred right,  bv  i he  great  body  of  the  people. 
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EGYPT.  , T 

The  presentation  of  the  Marquis  do  Lavalette, 
consul-general  of  France,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  look 
place  at  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  he 
was  received  at  the  citadel,  the  royal  residence,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies;  but  it  is  said  that  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  new  consul  had  something  in  it 
more,  than  usually  cordial.  M.  de  Lavalette  re- 
ceived as  a present  a fine  horse  and  a superb  sabre 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  The  Marchioness 
Lavalette  (formerly  Mrs.  Samuel  Welles,  of  Paris) 
having  expressed  a desire  to  visit  tho  harem,  this 
particular  favor  was  readily  granted  to  her,  and  his 
highness  carried  his  courtesy  so  far  as  to  go  to  the 
apartment  of  his  daughter  to  receive  Madame  Lava- 
lette in  person,  where  the  most-cordial  welcome  was 
given  her,  and  every  kind  of  oriental  luxury  dis- 
played. Madame  Lavalette  asked  permission  to 
offer  the  ladies  some  pieces  of  very  rich  Lyons  stuffs, 
which  were  joyfully  accepted,  and  in  return  she  re- 
ceived a full  ilress  of  the  oriental  fashion,  of  the 
richest  kind.  In  fact,  the  viceroy  on  every  occasion 
displays  the  greatest  sympathy  with  France  anu 
Frenchmen. 

CUBA. 

The  new  governor  general  is  administering  justice 
in  the  most  summary  manner  on  all  culprits,  and 
promptly  executing  those  found  guilty  of  heinous 
otfences;  thus  sustaining  the  character  which  he  won 
in  Spain  for  vigor  and  decision.  He  bids  fair  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tacon,  an  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  government  of  the  Bland  of  Cuba.  A corres- 
pondent or  the  Savannah  Republican  from  Havana 
recommends  that  foreign  travellers  who  visit  the 
island  should  always  take  with  them  a passport 
issued  or  verified  by  a Spanish  consul,  without  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  be  fined  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  ptobably  be  subjected  to  other  inconve- 
ii  iences. 

EUROPE- HER  DEBTS. 

The  debts  of  Europe,  is  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  late  number  of  Hunt’s  Magazine. — 
From  this  it  appears  that  every  nation  in  Europe, 
without  exception,  is  heavily  in  debt.  Each  of  the 
petty  German  states  pays  a large  amount  of  interest. 
The  aggregate  of  the  dehts  of  the  thirty  nine  sover- 
eignties is  10,499,71°, 000  German  dollars,  equal  to 
82  cents  of  our  currency.  The  English  debt  swal- 
lows up  in  interest,  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  supported.  Debt  about  £800,- 
000,000,  interest  £2S, 000, 000  a year.  It  would  re- 
quire ten  millions  a year  for  eighty  years  to  pay  the 
principal  of  this  immense  debt.  We  extract  from 
the  full  table  the  following  estimates  of  the  debts  of 


the  larger  powers. 

Average 

of  debt  to 

Country. 

Debt  each  inhabitant. 

Holland, 

$S00,U00,000 

$266 

England, 

5,556,000.000 

222 

Frankf’t  on  the  Main 

5 000,000 

90 

France, 

1,800,000  000 

54 

Bremen, 

3,000,000 

54 

Hamburg, 

7,000,030 

45 

Denmark, 

93,000,000 

44 

Greece, 

44,000,000 

44 

Portugal, 

142,000,000 

33 

Spain, 

467.000,000 

35 

Austria, 

380,000,000 

31 

Belgium, 

120,000,000 

30 

Papal  states, 

67.000  000 

26 

Naples, 

126,000,000 

1G 

Prussia, 

150,000,000 

11 

Russia  and  Poland, 

545,000,000 

9 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  governments  of  Europe 

with  such  a mass  of  debts  upon  their  shoulders,  to 
adopt  a system  of  free  trade?  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  interest  on  the  above  ten  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  the  current  expenses  for  the 
support  of  royalty  and  the  armies  and  navies  by 
which  it  is  everywhere  upheld,  call  for  a much  larg- 
er revenue  than  can  be  raised  by  atiy  system  of  di- 
rect taxation  alone.  How  absurd  then  to  suppose 
that  they  will  admit  the  productions  of  American 
industry  to  be  consumed  on  the  payment  of  a less 
tax  than  is  imposed  upon  the  products  of  their  own 
home  industry.  Will  they  love  foreigners  better 
than  themselves?  [Buffalo  Com.  Mv. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

A.  C ,'3’KryE  fifTIOE?  WITH  BIEXIOO. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  tTi'e  29th  instant 
says— A messenger  despatched  by  Gen.  Thompson, 
our  Minister  at  Mexico,  arrived  in  this" city  on  Tues- 
day last,  having  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  22d  nit. 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  there,  by  our  Min- 
ister, of  a Convention  with  the  Government  of  that 
Republic,  the  object  of  winch  is  understood  to  bo  to 
make  provision  in  favor  of  hitherto  unsettled  claims 
of  American  citizens  for  indemnities.  This  news 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  holders  of  such  ciaims,  and 
furnishes,  besides,  as  far  as  it  goes,  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  disposition  of  Mexico  to  maintain  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  United  States. 

THE  PUBLIC 

The  communication  from  the  General  Land  Office 
yesterday  laid  before  Congress  shows  the  sales  of 
lands  for  the  last  year  to  have  amounted  to  1,639,674 
acres,  making  two  millions  of  dollars,  exceeding  the 
amount  received  the  preceding  year  by  $600,000. 
Of  the  sales,  not  more  than  10,000  acres  have  been 
sold  above  the  minimum  price,  owing,  as  the  com- 
missioner thinks,  to  the  operation  of  the  pre-emption 
laws,  which  enable  the  actual  settler  to  secure  the 
choicest  lands  at  the  minimum  price.  During  the 
same  period  more  than  ten  thousand  patents  have 
been  l ransmitted,  and  all  that  have  been  prepared 
have  been  signed.  [Nat.  Ini. 

l&L&.TICiK' JI-fSTITOTB. 

A meeting  of  the  board  of  management  and  other 
members  of  the  National  Institute'was  held  one  day 
last  week  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  memorializing  Congress  at  its  present 
session  in  its  behalf,  and  of  settling  other  matterscon- 
nected  therewith  and  of  great  interest  to  the  public. 

The  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appointed  Secretary.  After  the  meeting  had 
been  duly  organized,  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll, of  Philadelphia,  introduced  a series  of  resolu- 
tions with  a few  brief  but  pertinent  remarks  highly 
complimentary  to  the  Institute  and  favorable  to  its 
development. 

Amongst  other  interesting  matters,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Walker,  ol  tiie  Senate,  was  appointed  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  scientific  men  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  first 
Monday  ol  April  next,  under  Die  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  as  also  the  Honorable  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  deliver  the  annual  discourse  before  the 
Institute,  the  time  to  be  selected  by  that  gentlepian, 
and  of  which  due  public  notice  will  be  given. 

[National  Intelligencer. 

THB  ©iraaois  ZS  KIGRATTTS. 

Eight  of  the  emjgants  had  died  from  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  government  sur- 
veying company  will  return  about  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, by  the  way  of  the  Yellow  Stone.  On  the  16lh 
of  September,  they  surveyed  Great  Salt  Lake,  sup- 
posed to  emply  into  the  Pacific,  and  computed  it3 
length  to  be  260  miles,  and  its  breadth  100.  They 
were  not  molested  by  the  Indians,  except  at  the  head 
of  the  North  Fork,  on  which  occasion  the  sight  of  a 
twelve-pound  howitzer  soon  caused  the  savages  to 
desist  from  all  hostile  movements.  They  were  left 
by  the  men  who  returned,  at  Fort  Hall,  in  the  Ore- 
gon territory— one  of  the  forts  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 

S3V2UGG-LXHG 

Is  rather  a ticklish  occupation — John  Coop,  convict- 
ed at  Philadelphia  of  smuggling  a thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  watches, &c.  in  the  packet  ship  Shenandoah, 
besides  forfeiting  the  smuggled  property,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  a fine  of  $50,  tiie  costs  of  the  prosecution, 
and  a residence  of  lour  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

ARREST 

AND  DELIVERY  UP  OF  A CRIMINAL. 

A murderer,  says  the  Kingston,  Canada  Chronicle 
has  been  at  large  for  18  months  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  who  under  the  Ashburton  treaty  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  is  at  last  likely  to  meet  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crime.  It  appears  that  some  three  weeks 
ago  the  American  government  applied  through  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  lor  the  arrest  of  a 
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man  named  Denniston  Rogers,  who  murdered  his 
wife  about  18  months  ago  at  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  His  excellency  the  governor  general  caused 
immediate  instructions  to  be  given  to  our  energetic 
sheriff,  who  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  the  accused; 
he  was  found  on  Saturday  about  23  miles  from  town 
- — and  in  five  hours  afterwards  was  safely  lodged  in 
Kingston  gaol.  On  .Monday  morning  the  sheriff 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  government,  and  re- 
ceived orders  the  same  day  to  Jiand  him  over  to  the 
American  authorities,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
It  is  vvorty  of  remark  that  this  man’s  arrest  is  entire- 
ly owing  to  the  activity  displayed  by  the  sheriff,  as 
the  accused’s  brother  arrived  here  on  the  day  of  his 
arrest  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  on  the  alert. 

-Trsfijss, 

AND  GENERAL  DUFF  GREEN. 

The  London  Times  concludes  a pithy  article  in  re- 
lation to  General  Duff  Green,  and  his  letters,  in  this 
sarcastic  manner. 

“Not  satisfied  with  carrying  the  'war  into  our 
country,  he  wants  to  gel  something  more  out  of  us. 
He  thinks  we  have  not  yet  been  swindled  enough, 
and  coolly  proposes  thatwe  should  again  turn  our 
pockets  inside  out  for  him.  Last  time  it  was  by  di- 
rect disbursement  that  we  were  plundered.  Now  it 
is  by  relaxation  of  duties  in  favor  of  American  pro- 
duce. If  we  would  be  thought  to  possess  a particle 
of  honesty  or  philanthropy — says  this  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  most  bitterly  protective  country  in  the 
the  world — we  must  adopt  a liberal,  commercial  po- 
licy. To  be  sure,  we  did  make  one  move  in  that  di- 
rection, and  America  met  it  by  putting  on  the  duties 
which  we  took  off  Bui  next  tune  Yve  shall  have 
better  luck.  General  Duff  Green  tells  us  so.  Free 
trade  will  be  carried  in  congress,  and  whether  car- 
ried or  not,  we  shall  at  any  rate  have  the  consolation 
of  believing  that  Genera!  Duff  Green  has  advocated 
it.  “I  am  for  free  trade.”  “1  will  urge  it  \v ith  Yvhat 
influence  I may  have,  as  a means  of  preserving  peace 
and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  both  countries.”’  A 
full  and  complete  satisfaction,  doubtless,  for  all  the 
concessions  which  Great  Britain  is  to  make!  We 
are  to  be  plundered  and  deceived — cur  unpaid  loans 
are  to  build  the  American  railroads — our  manufac- 
tures are  to  pay  the  American  taxes;  but  Gen.  Duff 
Green  will  have  used  his  influence  for  us!  General 
Duff  Green  will  have  proposed  in  congress  to  light- 
en some  of  our  burdens! 

Even  this  is  not  all  The  man  has  not  yet  done 
putting  his  hand  into  our  pockets.  If,  he  tells  us, 
America  lails  to  grant  ns  a reform  of  her  tariff,  it 
will  be  because  we  claim  our  rights  on  the  Oregon. 
Let  but  England  admit  American  produce  unrestrict- 
edly to  English  markets,  and  concede  unrestrictedly 
to  American  claims  on  the  Pacific,  and  then,  indeed, 
General  Green  will  talk  about  it,  and  the  congress 
will  think  about  it. 

This  is,  was,  and  will  be.  the  American  cry — 
“Give!  Give!  Give!”  But  the  English  counter-cry 
will  be — “Pay!  Pay!  Pay!”  Before  you  ask  us  to  be- 
lieve a single  Yvord  you  say — before  you  expect  us 
to  entertain  a single  argument  you  use — ‘pay  your 
debts.”  Till  (hen,  you  have  no  right  to  a”  place 
among  honest  nations — you  have  no  claim  to  ordina- 
ry credit  or  common  courtesy.  Unless  you  come 
with  your  money  in  your  hand  and  paydown  upon 
delivery,  buy  not  at  all,  barter  not  at  all — we  need 
not  say  borrow  not  at  all — and  if  you  must  needs  be 
negotiating,  negotiate  with  the  convicts  of  Botanv 
Bay.” 

ti-is  ss-aTrir. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon  Lieut.  Percey,  arrived  at 
N.  York  on  the  26th  lrom  Pensacola,  and  preceded 
immediately  to  the  navy  yard. 

About  two  hundred  ship  carpenters  were  discharg- 
ed at  the  Washington  navy  yard  on  Thursday  last. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Phoenix  Lieut.  Com.  Sinclair, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Chagres,  with  despatches  for 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  From  thence  she 
is  directed  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  doubtful  island 
of  Bax  del  Comboy,  said  to  have  lately  been  thrown 
up  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  near  the  isle  of  Pines. 

Naval  Monument  at  Mount  Auburn.  A new 
charm  is  added  to  this  sacred  resting  plaesi,  for  the 
dead.  A beautiful  cenotaph  of  native  marble  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  officers  and  scientific  corps  of  the 
late  exploring  expedition,  to  the  memory  of  four  of 
their  promising  young  associates,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  This  chivairy  of 
feeling,  which  embalms  the  names  arid  memory  of 
brother  officers,  is  a noble  trait  in  the  character  of 
brave  men,  and  is  touchingly  displayed  in  this  plain, 
but  beautiful  and  appropriate  monument,  on  which, 
under  chaplets  of  exquisitely  wrought  flowers,  each 
forming  the  shape  of  an  urn,  is  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing simple  story — 


On  the  first  side:  . 

To  the  memory  of 
Lieut  Joseph  A.  Underwood, 

Mid’n  Wilkes  Henry,  U.  S.  Navy. 

On  the  second  side: 

To  the  memory  of 
Passed  Midshipmen 
Jas.  W.  E.  Reid, 

Frederick  A.  Bacon,  U.  S.  N. 

On  the  third  side: 

This  cenotaph  is  erected  by 
Their  Associates, 

the  officers  and  scientific  corps  of  the 
U.  S Exploring  Expedition. 

On  the  fourth  side: 

Lieut.  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry 
fell  by  the  hands  of  savages,  while 
promoting  the  cause  of  science 
and  philanthropy,  at 

Mololo,  one  of  the  Figi  group  of  Islands, 

July  24/1840. 

Passed  Midshipmen  Reid  and  Bacon,  were 
lost  at  sea,  off  Cape  Horn 
May,  1839. 

The  massacre  of  young  Underwood  and  Henry, 
was  the  most  melancholy  event  of  the  whole  cruise, 
of  the  exploring  expedition.  They  were  murdered 
in  sight  of  Lieut.  Alden  and  his  party,  who  were 
hastening  to  their  assistance — but  unable  to  reach 
the  shore  with  their  boats,  were  obliged  to  moor  them 
at  the  distance  of  a mile,  and  then  wading  up  to 
their  waists,  they  fired  on  the  savages  as  they  advan- 
ced,and  thus  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades  from  the  pollution  of  those 
cannibals,  whose  horrid  propensities  they  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  witness. 

Passed  Midshipmen  Reid  and  Bacon  were  on  board 
the  Sea  Gull,  and  sailed  from  Cape  Horn  in  eompany 
with  the  Flying  Fish,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Knox,  who  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  weather, 
returned  into  harbor — the  Sea  Guii  having  twelve  or 
fourteen  persons  on  board,  proceeded,  ami  has  never 
since  been  heard  of. 

Lieuls.  Alden  and  Johnson,  with  Mr.  Drayton  of 
the  Scientific  corps,  were  appointed  a committee  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  associates,  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  departed — and  they 
have  performed  the  duty  in  a manner  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

This  cenotaph  is  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  four  feet  at  the  base,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  $2000.  The  design  is  by  Drayton,  and  is  in 
the  finest'slyle  of  pure,  simple,  monumental  beautv 
—the  execution  by  Struteers  & Son  of  Philadelphia, 
is  worthy  of  the  design.  [Boston  Mer.  Jour. 
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BH3EE 

The  Providence  Journal  states,  that  there  is  a vio- 
lent seism  between  the  adherents  of  ti  e late  champion 
Dorr,  and  those  who  think  that  the  party  have  suffer- 
ed defeat  in  consequence  of  his  ultra  measures,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Pearce 
Randall  and  others  of  the  prominent  partizans  belong 
to  the  latter  class,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  party 
adhere  to  Dorr,  who  notwithstanding  he  is  in  con- 
finement under  charges  of  having  levied  war  against 
the  state,  have  named  him  as  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Van  Buren  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Bal- 
timore in  May  next. 

Origin  of  the  name  of  the  state — modesty  of 
its  founder.  The  following  letter  copied  from  the 
original,  and  published  in  ‘Hazard’s  Register  of 
Pennsylvania,’ some  years  since,  maybe  new  to  most 
of  our  readers.  It  exhibits  a characteristic  in  its 
author,  not  always  to  be  found  in  distinguished  men 
of  the  present  day: 

TO  ROBERT  TURNER. 

“5 III  of  Is/  Month.  1681. 

Dear  friend:  My  true  love  in  the  Lord  salutes 
thee,  and  dear  friends  that  love  the  Lord’s  precious 
truth  in  these  parts.  Thine  I have,  and  for  my 
business  here,  know  that  after  many  waitings, 
watchings,  solicitings  and  disputes  in  council,  (Ins 
day  my  country  Yvas  confirmed  to  me  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and 
privileges,  by  the  name  ol  Pennsylvania,  a.  name  the 
king  would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father.  I chose 
•New  Wales,  being,  as  this,  a pretty  hilly  country, 
hut  Prim  being  Welsh  for  a head,  as  Penmunmoire  m 
Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn  in 
Buckinghamshire,  the  highest  land  in  England,  call- 
ed this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  high  or  head  wood- 
lands; for  I proposed,  Yvhen  the  secretary,  a Welch- 
man, refused  to  have  it  called  New  Wales,  Sylvania, 
and  they  added  Penn  to  it;  and  though  I much  op- 
posed it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out 


and  altered,  he  said  ’tvvas  past,  and  Yvould  take  it 
upon  him;  nor  could  twenty  guineas  move  the  under 
secretaries  to  vary  the  name;  for  I feared  lest  it 
should  he  looked  on  as  a vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a 
respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father, 
Yvhom  he  often  mentions  with  praise.  Thou  mayest 
communicate  my  grant  to  friends,  and  expect  short- 
ly my  proposals.  ’Tis  a clear  and  just  thing,  and 
my  God,  that  has  given  it  me  through  many  difficul- 
ties, will,  1 believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a 
nation.  I shall  have  a tender  care  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  Yvill  be  well  laid  at  first.  No  more 
now,  but  dear  love  in  the  truth.  Thy  true  friend, 

W.  PENN.” 

State  debt — Judge  Huston.  We  learn  from  the 
Harrisburg  Intelligencer,  that  the  venerable  Judge 
Huston  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  addressed 
a meeting  cf  the  citizens  of  Centre  County  on  the 
30th  ulf.,  in  which  Pennsylvania  and  her  situation, 
prospects  and  dulies  were  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
A brief  sketch  of  his  address  is  reported  in  the  Bel- 
lefonte  Whig,  in  which  it  is  stated  tlfat  he  gave  as 
his  reason  for  addressing  the  people,  that  he  was  a 
Pennsylvanian,  had  received  many  evidences  of  the 
partiality  of  his  native  state,  and  acted  solely  from 
a conviction  that  the  state  debt  ought  to  be  paid  a3 
well  as  any  other  debt,  and  that  the  people  ought  to 
order  it  to  be  paid,  because  to  do  so  is  honest — and 
not  to  do  so  is  dishonest.  He  commented  on  repu- 
diation and  the  idea  that  the  stale  could  not  be  sued, 
and  their  effects  upon  public  and  private  morals,  as 
well  in  a religious  point  of  view  as  in  their  effects 
upon  the  public  prosperity;  alluded  to  the  credit 
which  Pennsylvania  had  once  enjoyed  and  the  dis- 
grace into  which  she  is  ooyv  sunk.  He  recommend- 
ed a tax  of  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  on  real  estate, 
which  he  said  Yvould  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state  debt,  and  create  a sinking  fund  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  principal,  if  proper  eco- 
nomy was  used  in  the  disbursement  and  expenses. 
The  judge  next  spoke  of  the  extravagant  use  of  the 
public  money  in  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  dwelt  for  a short  time  upon  the  extra  ex- 
penses, postage,  &c.,  of  the  legislature.  He  recom- 
mended rigid  economy  'in  all  the  departments  and 
strict  justice  against  all  defaulters.  He  concluded 
by  offering  several  resolutions  embracing  the  views 
above  stated,  which  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 
The  following  admirable  sentiment  is  contained  in 
the  first  of  the  series: 

lHesclved,  That  honor,  honesty,  and  religion  re- 
quire that  the  debt  of  the  state  and  the  interest  on 
it,  ought  to  be  paid.’ 

XiEAR'B'ZhAN'Z). 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Annapolis  and 
commenced  their  annual  session  on  the  25th  inst. 

The  Senate,  organized  by  re-electing  Richard 
Thomas,  Esq.  of  St.  Mary’s  county,  president,  Yvho, 
on  taking  his  seat,  made  a very  appropriate  address 
to  the  senate;  Joseph  PI.  Nicholson,  chief  clerk, 
John  N.  Watkins,  assistant  clerk,  Andrew  Slicer, 
messenger,  and  Samuel  Peaoo,  door  keeper. 

The  House,  organized  on  Tuesday,  by  electing  Wm. 
H.  Watson,  of  Baltimore  city,  speaker,  who,  like- 
wise, appropriately  addressed  that  body  on  assuming 
the  duties  of  that  station.  The  votes  were  for  Wat- 
son, (whig)  45;  Jas.  A.  Stewart,  (V.  B.)  28;  George 
G.  Brewer,  E-q.  (whig)  was  elected  chief  clerk; 
Benjamin  E.  Gantt,  assistant  clerk. 

Committee  clerks — Harry  D.  Gough,  Robert  W. 
Carter,  Otho.  Shipley,  Wm.  Lecompte,  J.  W.  Rider. 

Sergeant-at-arms,  L.  J.  M.  Broadwater,  of  Somer- 
set county. 

Door-keeper,  Wm.  B.  Table,  of  Frederick  county. 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE 

Was  communicated  to  both  houses  on  Wednesday, 
and  the  usual  number,  of  copies  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Not  having  room  in  this  number  for  the 
message  entire,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
following  extracts: 

The  message  commences  Yvith  the  following  ac- 
count of  the 

[state  finances.] 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  justifies  the  large 
spr.ee  allotted,  in  the  annual  message  to  your  imme- 
diate predecessors,  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  financial  affairs  of  Maryland.  Notwith- 
standing the  laborious  and  intelligent  discussions  of  the 
Yvhole  subject  in  both  branebesof  the  last  legislature, 
it  has  lost  none  of  its  interest;  it  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  most  serious  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
The  laws  then  passed  intended  to  maintain  the  pub- 
lic faith,  have  signally  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  diminishing,  the  public  debt  has 
daily  augmented.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1842,  the  debt,  including  arrearages  for  interest,  was, 
as  stated  by  the  treasurer,  $16,07 1,079.  On  the  30th 
of  November  last,  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  deht,  including  arrearages  for  interest,  amounted 
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to  $16,370,6^7  95.  Thus  the  demands  against  the 
treasury,  after  exhausting  the  whole  income  and  re- 
venues of  the  state,  have  increased  within  the  period 
last  mentioned,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  causes  of  this  condition  of  affairs  me- 
rit your  most  calm  and  careful  consideration. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  ordinary  revenue  has  suf- 
ficed to  pay  only  the  ordinary  expenditures.  The 
annual  demands  against  the  treasury  on  account  of 
the  bond  debt  of  the  state,  over  and  above  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  the  internal  improvement  compannies 
in  which  the  state  is  interested,  amount  to  $626, S21 
16.  The  arrearages  for  interest  on  the  same  debt 
amount  to  $1,171,872  97.  These  two  sums  making 
$1,798,694  13,  constitute  the  currcntdemands  against 
the  treasury  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  payment  of 
which  provision  is  to  be  made.* 

The  existing  laws,  if  faithfully  executed,  will  not 
supply  the  means  to  meet  these  large  engagements. 
The  treasury  affords  no  data  for  ascertaining  precise- 
ly, the  amount  of  revenue  that  may  be  expected  from 
their  full  and  perfect  execution.  Enough  is  howe- 
ver known  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
furnish,  annually,  supplies  to  the  treasury  amounting 
to  more  than  $450,000. 

The  whole  property  of  the  state  was  valued  in 
1841  at  $196,763,849  98.  This  assessment  has  been 
since  reduced  to  $178,108,496  32.  Assuming  that 
there  are  other  reductions  in  those  counties  from 
which  the  treasurer  holds  no  returns,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  state  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  act  of  April  session  1841  and  its  supplements, 
may  bo  estimated  at  $175,000,000,  on  which  amount 
the  tax  of  25  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  directed 


* We  have  had,  on  a former  occasion,  to  express 
regret  that  the  governor  should  invariably  select  the 
worst  possible  light  in  which  to  represent  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  state,  and  that,  too,  without 
qualifying  that  view  by  facts  which  very  materially 
bear  upon  the  statement.  It  is  true,  as  the  governor 
says,  that  the  stale  liabilities  now  amount  to  over 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
of  those  liabilities  there  are  between  three  and  four 
millions  merely  authorised,  the  state  bonds  consti- 
tuting which  have  not  been  used,  and  no  expendi- 
tures have'  been  predicated  upon  them.  They  are 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
company,  bearing  no  interest,  and  never  have  been,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be  a charge  upon  the  treasury. 
Besides  this,  the  sinking  fund,  which  the  governor 
carefully  avoids  mentioning-at  all,  although  it  was, 
with  careful  forethought,  provided  at  the  time  the 
debt  of  the  state  was  authorised,  will,  of  itself, 
if  as  carefully  carried  out  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  go 
far  to  liquidate  the  whole  debt.  This  forgotten  item 
of  sinking  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,283, 394. 09,  which 
of  course  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  state  debt,  if  it  was  intended  to  re- 
present the  true  condition  of  that  debt.  This  sum, 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  just  referred  to 
and  not  yet  used,  makes  something  over  four  millions 
and  a half,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  which 
the  governor  places  the  debt  at,  leaving  the  amount 
of  the  actual  debt  between  eleven  and  twelve  mil- 
lions, instead  of  over  sixteen  millions;  and  of  this, 
over  one  million  is  for  arrears  of  interest,  which  is 
not  permanent  debt  and  will  probably  be  much  re- 
duced by  the  payment  from  the  proceeds  of  Lhe  state 
tax,  consequently,  the  principal  of  the  debt  of  the 
state,  upon  which  she  is  required  to  pay  an  annual 
interest,  is  only  between  ten  and  eleven  millions; 
and  a considerable  part  of  that  is  at  less  than  six  per- 
cent, so  that  $600,090  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  cover 
the  charge. 

A prudent  statesman,  when  suggesting  to  the  au- 
thorities the  necessity  for  providing  more  adequate 
ways  and  means  to  sustain  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  state  may  sometimes  with  propriety  show  the 
worst  aspect  of  affairs  in  order  to  prompt  the  greater 
effort.  If  that  be  the  governor’s  object  he  may  be, 
to  a certain  extent,  excused  for  the  unfavorable  ex- 
hibit his  messages  invariably  presenL.  We  doubt  the 
propriety,  however,  of  resorting  to  that  expedient 
when  the  state  credit  is  far  below  what  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  state  entitles  it  to  be  estimated  at,  and 
regret  that  the  gloomiest  side  of  the  picture  should 
have  again  been  retouched  with  still  darker  colors. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  governor  has  not  had  the 
effecL  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  state  stock,  is 
proof,  that  knowing-ones, — capitalists,  do  not  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment 
in  this  particular.  Notwithstanding  the  signal  fail- 
ure which  the  governor  represents  the  state  to  have 
made,  and  the  worse  and  worse  condition  he  states 
affairs  to  be  in,  yet  the  price  of  state  stock,  the  true 
thermometer  of  public  opinion  continues  to  rise,  and 
from  forty,  which  the  governor  states  it  was  at,  he 
himself, — incidentally  it  is  true,  but  yet  expressly 
admits,  that  it  lias  risen  to  over  sixty. 


to  be  levied,  if  the  whole  be  collected  and  paid,  will 
yield  a revenue,  annually,  of  $437,500. 

Ill  addition  to  the  act  of  April  session  1841,  vari- 
ous revenue  Jaws  have  been  enacted  imposing  taxes 
on  incomes  and  emoluments,  on  silver  plate  and 
watches,  on  protests,  on  brokers,  and  on  theatrical 
and  other  public  exhibitions.  These  acts  have  been 
only  partially  executed.  The  information  collected 
by  the  treasury  from  those  who  are  required  to  en- 
force them,  justifies  the  belief,  that  they  will  not 
bring  into  the  treasury  annually,  an  amount  exceed- 
ing much  the  diminution  of  revenue  to  be  expected 
under  the  act  of  April  1841,  from  the  farther  abate- 
ments in  the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  from 
insolvencies  of  tax-payers  and  collectors. 

If  then  the  interest  in  arrear,  with  the  accruing 
interest,  amounting  to  $1,798,694  63,  are  to  continue 
current  demands  against  the  treasury,  and  the  income 
is  not,  by  additional  taxes,  increased  beyond  $450,- 
000  there  will  be  a deficit  in  the  treasury,  at  trie  ex- 
piration of  the  present  year,  of  $1,348,694  13. 

Past  experience  lias  fully  demonstrated,  that  the 
tax  system  of  the  state  is  destitute  of  the  vigour 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  faithful  execution. — 
Ever  since  its  adoption,  some  of  the  counties  have 
wholly  failed  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  others  have 
done  it  in  such  an  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, as  to  make  it,  at  all  times,  questionable,  whether 
it  would  accomplish  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
its  framers.  Aware  that  some  amendment  of  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  its  execution,  the  le- 
gislature at  its  last  session  provided,  as  a coercive 
measure,  that  the  collectors  of  the  county  charges 
should  be  the  collectors  of  the  state  tax,  hoping, 
doubtless,  tiiat  the  local  authorities  of  the  county 
would  be  forced  to  levy  the  tax  directed  to  be  im- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a sum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  result  has 
sadly  disappointed  this  hope.  So  far  from  the  delin- 
quent counties  being  compelled  by  this  measure  to 
levy  and  collect  state  taxes,  it  lias  only  had  the  ef- 
fect to  prevent  the  collection  of  taxes  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

[cause  of  tiie  difficulty  in  collecting  the  state 

TAX — AND  REMEDY  SUGGESTED.] 

The  violent  struggles  for  political  power  and  pa- 
tronage, which  have  agitated  our  state  for  several 
years  past,  have  prompted  both  of  the  great  political 
parties,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  acquired  an  as- 
cendency in  the  legislature,  to  curtail  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  originally  upon  the  execu- 
tive. To  such  an  extent  have  the  abstractions  of 
executive  power  been  carried  by  successive  modifi- 
cations of  its  original  character,  that  it  is  now  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  faithful  execution  of  some  of  the 
most  important  laws  upon  the  statute  book.  In  the 
case  of  the  acts  designed  to  provide  a revenue  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  ex- 
ecutive tias  Out  little,  il  any  controlling  influence  — 
By  these  acts,  the  power  of  carrying  them  into 
execution,  is  lelt  almost  entirely  and  exclusively  with 
the  local  authorities  of  the  several  counties;  and  past 
events  have  established,  beyond  all  question,  that  in 
some  cases  at  least,  they  are  unsafe  depositories,  as 
they  have  failed  completely  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  le- 
gislature. 'This  being  the  case,  something  must  be 
done  to  guard  against  a continuance  of  the  open  re- 
sistance to  the  legislative  authority,  which  lias  cha- 
racterized their  prooceedings.  Already  lias  the  fail- 
ure to  execute  the  laws  throughout  the  entire  stale, 
engendered  among  that  portion  of  its  citizens,  who 
have  cheerfully  borne  their  part  of  the  burthen,  a 
feeling  of  discontent,  and  it  will,  in  all  probability,  it 
is  feared,  unless  efficient  measures  be  at  once  adopted, 
increase  the  dissatisfaction  to  sueii  an  extent,  as  to 
make  the  execution  of  the  tax  Jaws  hereafter,  next 
to  impossible.] 

t 1'he  cause  to  which  the  governor  attributes  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  realize  the  state  tax,  is  the 
true  cause  of  its  embarrassment,  at  least  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  government  for  executive,  in  the  argument. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  disarming  the  central 
government  of  ail  effective  power  and  ^control  over 
the  counties  and  cities,  was  confidently  predicted  by 
the  writer  of  this  note,  when  that  course  of  legisla- 
tion was  first  introduced  into  the  general  assembly,  it 
however  became  popular,  and  was  availed  of  by 
each  party  in  turn.  The  state  government  was  in  a 
measure  dismembered — a mere  shadow  of  power — 
an  inefficient  authority',  a mere  name  of  government 
was  reserved  over  the  sections,  but  rio  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  enactments,  as  we  see  at  this 
very  first  instance  of  a necessity  for  resorting  to  com- 
pulsory process.  The  counties  are  found  each  to 
be  sovereignties, — without  an  officer  in  them  that  is 
adequately  responsible  to  the  state  authorities.  This 
is  an  error  of  the  day  in  our  republican  career, 
which  we  must  retrace,  or  find  some  effectual  reme- 
dy for  the  evils  it  is  replete  with. 
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The  citizen  who  willingly  complies  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  laws,  has  a riurht,  undisputed  and 
indisputable,  to  insist  upon  the  like  compliance  of  all 
otliers.  It  is  manifestly  unjust,  to  exact  a part  of  the 
earnings  of  a portion  of  the  people  only,  for  public 
purposes,  under  the  provisions  of  a.  law  designed  to 
act  upon  all.  If  a portion  of  tlie’peo-ple  be  allowed 
to  withhold  all  contribution,  the  law  ought  to  be 
repealed.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  strange, 
that  the  non-payment  of  the  public  dues  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  some  of  the  counties,  has  created 
an  anxious  desire  with  those  who  have  conformed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  laws,  that  the  legislature 
should  adopt  some  measure,  vigorous  and  efficient 
enough,  to  ensure  the  faithful  and  impartial  execu- 
tion of  its  enactments,  or  adopt  some  other  mode  of 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  state,  operating  equally 
on  all.  Fully  convinced  both  of  the  justice  and 
absolute  necessity  of  some  such  action  on  the  pari 
of  the  legislature,  I cannot  too  urgently  invite  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  subject.  What  the  measure 
shall  lie,  it  is  for  them  to  determine.  But,  judging 
by  past  events,  I am  myself  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  if  the  tax  laws  are  ever  en- 
forced, with  uniformity  and  impartiality  throughout 
out  the  entire  stale,  it  must  be,  by  the  certain  and  de- 
cisive exercise  of  some  central  controlling  power. 

The  government  of  Maryland  now  occupies,  in 
some  respects,  the  same  attitude  to  the  counties,  as 
did  the  continental  congress  towards  the  several 
states  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation, — ex- 
ercising the  vain  power  of  passing  revenue  laws, 
but  too  feeble  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  congress 
had  the  power  of  making  requisitions  .upon  the  states, 
for  their  quota  of  the  general  charge  and  expendi- 
ture, but  inasmuch  as  the  power  to  raise  the  requir- 
ed sum  resided  exclusively  in  the  state  authorities, 
there  was  hut  little  certainty,  at  any  lime,  that  these 
requisitions  would  be  gratified.  The  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  some  of  the  states  carried  them  so  far, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  for  the  state  wholly 
to  'fail  to  adopt  the  measures,  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  central  govern  merit. — 
Seeing  tills,  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  that  day  were 
convinced,  that  a government  capable  of  maintaining 
its  own  sovereignty  and  faith,  should  be  authorised 
to  act  upon  individuals  ami  not  communities,  and  it 
was  their  belief  of  the  utter  fee-bieness,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  government  established  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, which  gave  rise,  in  a great  degree,  to  the 
federal  constitution. 

Under  existing  statutes,  neither  of  tiie  branches  of 
the  government  of  Maryland,  have  the  power  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  legislative  will  as  expressed 
in  the  acts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith. 
It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  the  legislature  will- al- 
low of  the  continuiance  of  this  state  of  things.  The 
difficulties  now  encountered,  might  lie  greatly  de- 
creased by  depriving  tiie  local  authorities  of  Balti- 
more city,  Howard  District  ami  tiie  several  counties, 
of  any  control  whatever,  over  officers  levying  and 
collecting  taxes  for  state  purposes.*  If  their  official 
duties  were  confined  to  matters  of  a purely  Jooal 
character,  there  certainly  could  be  no  just  cause  of 
compiaint,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
i lie  local  authorities  of  a county  should  appoint  per- 
sons to  make  the  collection  of  tile  state  income,  than 
there  is  why  the  authorities  of  a port  of  entry  should 
have  tiie  entire  control  of  the  revenue  of  tiie  gene- 
ral government,  collectable  at  such  place.  If  the 
creation  of  tax  courts  in  each  county,  Baltimore  city, 
am!  Howard  District,  independent  of  local  aulho  i- 
ties,  were  authorised,  with  full  power  to  make  the 
levies  and  appoint  collectors,  there  would  be  some 
guaranty  of  the  general  execution  of  tiie  tax  laws. 
However  much  indisposed  a portion  of  the  people 
might  at  any  .time  be,  to  the  contribution  of  their 
share  of  the  public  taxes,  there  could  always  be 
found  a sufficient  number  in  each  county  who  would 
willingly  consent  to  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  state  to  execute  its  laws,  and  thus,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  tax  system  in  opera- 
tion throughout  tiie  entire  slate.  And  if  those 
charged  with  its  execution  derived  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  state,  there  would  be  rio  difficul- 
ty in  the  event  of  their  Failing  to  perform  their 
duty,  in  ensuing  their  removal  and  appointing  others 
in  their  place,  who  would  discharge  tiie'  duty  as- 
signed. 

[Proposed  sale  of  the  public  works  discussed.] 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  remove,  to  some  extent 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  state,  the  legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  directed  a sale  ol  the  interest 
of  Maryland  in  the  several  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $11,700,000,  payable 
in  its  bonds  issued  either  as  loans  or  for  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  said  companies.  The  favor 
with  which  the  proposition  was  originally  received, 
by  the  legislature;  as  a measure  of  relief,  will,  in  all 
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probability,  induce  action  on  the  same  subject  at  this 
session.  The  intensity  of  the  desire,  which  so  natu- 
rally exists  with  patriotic  citizens,  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties which  environ  the  state,  may,  as  under  cir- 
cumstances of  similar  pressure,  prompt,  precipitate 
and  incautious  legislation,  which,  in  the  end,  may 
eventuate  in  the  serious  injury  of  the  vejy  interests 
it  was  meant  to  subserve;  and  an  invocation,  there- 
fore, of  the  most  calm  and  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  the  senate  aud  house  of  delegates,  of  a ques- 
tion of  such  vast  and  momentous  import,  as  that  of 
disposing  of  the  entire  interest  in  the  corporations  re- 
ferred to,  cannot  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a ques- 
tion, which  should  be  approached  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  circumspection;  for  in  its  satisfactory 
disposition  is  concerned,  perhaps,  the  prosperity  and 
rights  of  the  people  of  Maryland  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  act  of  the  last  session,  for  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic works  has  proven,  contrary  to  the  most  confident 
expectations  of  its  friends,  wholly  incapable  of  achiev- 
tbo  gratify  ing  results  anticipated  by  its  authors.  This 
very  circumstance,  it  would  seem,  should  admonish 
the  necessity  of  greater  caution  in  the  framing  of  the 
details  of  any  bill,  having  for  its  purpose,  the  same 
object.  At  the  time  of  its  passage,  there  were  in- 
ducements to  bond  holders  and  speculators  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  piovisions,  which  will  not  obtain 
in  reference  to  any  bill  that  may  be  passed  this  ses- 
sion. The  bonds  of  the  state  were  then  at  a very 
low  rate,  being  olfered  for  sale  at  forty  cents  in  the 
dollar.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  exchange 
our  interest  in  the  various  internal  improvement 
companies  for  $11,700,000  of  state  bonds,  which 
could  then  have  been  purchased  for  $4,680,000  of 
current  money.  As  capitalists  have  refused  to  give 
that  sum  for  these  public  stocks,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  expect  that  $7,190,000  of  them  could  now 
be  had  fos  the  whole  interest  of  the  state  in  the  same 
companies,  when  such  securities  are  held  at  seventy 
cents  in  the  dollar,  with  every  reason  to  anticipate 
an  increase  of  their  value,  if  the  authority  of  the 
state  be  extended  throughout  its  entire  limits,  and 
its  revenue  laws  be  enforced  upon  all.  If  this 
amount  only  of  the  public  debt  is  to  be  absorbed  in 
exchange  for  this  vast  public  property  our  financial 
embarrassments  would  not  be  materially  if  at  all 
improved. 

The  debt  of  Maryland  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  as  shown,  was  $16,376,657.95.  A sale  of  its 
entire  interest  in  the  works  of  internal  improvement 
fur  the  sum  of  $7, 190.000  of  bonds  would  still  leave 
a debt  of  $9,186,657.95. 

The  debt  created  for  the  use  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Washington  rail  roads  has  never  been  a 
burden  on  the  treasury.  So  far  from  it,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company  has  not  only  paid 
the  interest  upon  it,  but  has  also  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury a sum  beyond.  During  the  last  year,  one  of 
almost  unexampled  tightness  in  monetary  affairs,  it 
paid  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $43,315.17  for  di- 
vidends upon  stock,  and  capitation  tax  upon  passen- 
gers, besides  paying  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  state  for  its  use,  including  the  $500,000 
issued  for  subscription  to  the  Washington  branch, 
if  the  interest  of  the  state  in  these  works  be  sold,  of 
course  the  income  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company  ceases.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  act 
of  the  last  session,  that  if  that  held  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  should  be  disposed  of  at  the  sum  men- 
tioned in  it, .the  sum  of  $30  000  annually  should  be 
reserved  to  the  state  as  a revenue  in  lieu  of  the  capi 
tation  tax  on  the  Washington  branch.  If  a similar 
provision  be  made  in  any  bill  which  may  he  adopted 
at  this  session  of  the  legislature,  then  the  state  will 
lose,  annually,  $13,315.57  of  the  sum  now  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  education. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  believed  to 
be  correct,  so  far  from  the  slate  being  benefitted  by 
such  a sale,  it  would  only  be  deprived  of  its  interest 
in  these  works,  without  decreasing  one  cent  the  pre- 
. sent  rate  of  tax.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  exist- 
ing tax'  laws,  if  enforced  throughout  our  entire  limits, 
will  not  yield  more  than  $450,600  annually,  and  this 
sum  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the 
debt  which  would  still  remain. 

[a  different  expedient  suggested.] 

Instead  of  a sale  on  such  terms,  it  would  be  well 
to  enquire  whether  one  could  not  be  effected  in  a 
manner  which  would  obviate  many  of  the  objections 
to  the  plan  of  last  year;  and  at  the  same  lime  di- 
minish our  financial  difficulties?  If  the  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  exchange  for  each  bond  of  the 
state  a share  of  stock  in  the  respective  companies, 
at  such  rate  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  there 
would  be  doubtless  many  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  such  an  act. 

The  advantages  to  the  state  and  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  bond-holders,  from  such  a plan  of  dis- 
position, are  obvious.  By  the  existing  laws,  no  sale 


of  the  interest  of  the  state,  in  any  of  the  works,  can 
be  effected,  unless  the  whole  of  it  be  sold  to  the  same 
purchaser.  This  very  feature  may  have  prevented 
the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  interest  of  the  state  in 
any  of  the  works,  inasmuch  as  it  may  have  been  im- 
possible to  find  bond-holders  to.  an  amount  equal  to 
that  fixed  by  the  legislature,  as  the  value  of  any  one 
of  the  works,  willing  to  engage  in  such  a specula- 
tion. But  if  the  treasurer  was  authorise*!  to  dispose 
of  this  interest  in  shares,  there  might  be  found  bond- 
holders who  would  be  willing  to  commute  their 
bonds  into  stock  of  the  several  companies;  and  thus, 
to  the  amount  of  such  commutation,  lessen  our  bond 
debt.  The  'division  of  the  interest  in  each  work  into 
shares  is  in  consonance'with  the  ordinary  dealings 
of  individuals.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  the  stocks  which 
an  individual  holds,  sold  as  entirely,  but  are  disposed 
of  so  as  to  create  competition,  and  afiord  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  of  limited  means  to  become  purcha- 
sers to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  disregard  this  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

(After  suggestingthe  greatcautior,  with  which  cor 
porate  bodies  should  be  invested  with  powers  which 
they  so  often  misuse,  and  the  impolicy  of  parting 
control  over  the  great  thoroughfares,  the  message 
next  proceeds  to  combat  at  great  length  the  idea  of 
the  state  relying  upon  the  aid  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, either  by  means  of  a distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  or  otherwise,  for  relief. 
The  governor  maintains  that  the  United  States  trea- 
sury will  not  admit  of  the  land  fund  being  diverted 
without  rendering  it  necessary  to  resort  to  direct 
taxes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.) 

‘■Under  these  circumstances,  (the  governor  con- 
cludes on  this  point,)  all  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  national  government,  it  cannot  be  too  emphati- 
cally slated,  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  delesive.  The 
debt  of  Maryland,  however  unwisely  contracted, 
was  created  by  the  representatives  of  her  people. 
Th is  being  the  case,  every  principle  of  honor,  as 
well  as  of  justice,  makes  it  the  imperious  duty  of 
the  people  to  essay  every  effort  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  their  own  agents  have  imposed.  Any 
movement  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  so  doing, 
cannot  but  re  act,  most  prejudicially,  upon  the  good 
fame  of  our  state. 

[measures  recommended.] 

If  the  legislature,  at  its  present  session,  will  so 
modify  the  tax  system  of  the  state,  as  to  ensure  its 
faithful  execution,  and  exchange  its  stocks  in  the  pub- 
lic works  in  the  manner' already  indicated,  and  will 
use  its  bank  capital  for  the  liquidation  of  its  indebt- 
edness, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  a short  time 
the  treasury  will  be  in  a condition  promptly  to  meet 
all  demands  upon  it.  The  necessity  of  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  bank  stock  seems  to  be  obvious. 
Prudence,  as  well  as  justice,  would:  suggest  this 
measure.  The  fluctuations  peculiar  to  the  banking 
system  may  at  some  day,  when  least  expected,  ren- 
der this  investment  wholly  valueless.  The  state 
should,  moreover,  have  no  monied  connection  what 
ever  with  joint  stock  companies  that  can  be  well 
avoided.  To  its  alliance  with  them  may  be  justiy 
ascribed  most  of  its  financial  embarrassments;  and 
so  long  as  the  connection  subsists  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  guaranty  that  they  will  not  be  aug- 
mented. 

You  cannot,  gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
delegates,  too  earnestly  seek  to  establish  some  per- 
manent policy  that  will  eventuate  in  making  a final 
disposition  of  every  question  connected  with  or 
growing  out  of  our  complicated  and  embarrassed 
finances.  Our  large  public  debt  is  a serious  public 
calamity.  It  sits  like  an  incubus  on  the  hearts  of  an 
enterpnzing  and  patriotic  population.  It  will,  if 
not  removed,  drive  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
vast  amounts  of  capital,  many  of  its  best  citizens, 
and,  by  turning  the  w hole  tide  of  emigration  to  other 
and  more  favored  lands,  will  leave  within  our  boun- 
daries broad  tracts  of  territory  deserted  and  waste, 
blasted  memorials  of  unwise,  evil  and  cruel  legisla- 
tion. It  will  poison  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
our  laws,  by  congregating,  as  it  has  for  years  con- 
gregated in  tne  avenues  of  our  halls  of  legislation, 
crowds  of  men,  eager  and  clamorous  for  measures 
to  draw  from  the  body  politic  more  and  more  of  that 
vital  fluid  which,  by  its  circulation  through  the 
channels  of  trade,  gives  life  and  vigor  to  all  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  avocations  of  man.  No  Mary- 
lander ought  to  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  that 
the  condition  of  our  public  affairs  imposes  upon 
every  good  citizen.  Each  and  every  man  in  public 
and  private  life  must  stand  ready  to  take  his  share  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  your  legislation  is  sur- 
rounded. 

[progress  of  collections.] 

By  the  8th  section  of  chapter  269,  of  last  session, 
it  was  provided,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  col- 
lector of  state  taxes,  shall  fail  to  pay  the  amount 


due,  by  him  into  the  treasury,  at  the  time  required 
by  law,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasury  to  report 
the  fact  to  the.  Governor,  who  is  requied,  if  in  his 
judgment,  the  interest  of  the  state  requires  it,  to  or- 
der suit  on  such  collectors  bond.  By  the  6th  section 
of  the  same  act,  the  taxes  for  1841  and  1342  were 
made  payable  into  the  treasury,  one-half  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  residue  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  of  September,  last.  In  the  execution  of 
tliis  act  a principle  was  adopted,  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  December 
session  1829,  chap.  90,  which  requires  the  treasurer 
to  put  in  suit  any  pecuniary  right  of  the  State,  that 
has  been  withheld  three  months  or  more,  and  the 
bonds  of  collectors,  in  arrear  on  the  1st  September, 
for  the  June  instalment,  were  ordered  to  be  put  in 
suit.  The  Senate  and  House  are  now  respectfully 
informed,  that  the  bonds  of  all  such  collectors,  as 
shall  be  in  arrear  on  the20th  day  of  January,  for  the 
September  instalment,  will  also  be  put  in  suit,  unless 
the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  direct. 

[thb  penitentiary.] 

The  profits  of  institution  for  the  last  year  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  $30,275  29  and 

the  expenses  29,731  63 


Net  profit  $483  S6 

[the  deaf  and  dumb.] 

The  payments  this  year  from  the  treasurer  for 
their  education  has  been  $1,823  43. 

[the  education  of  the  blind] 

Has  cost  the.  state  this  year  $1,562  31. 

[the  state  tobacco  warehouses] 

Are  found  to  be  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
influx  of  that  article  to  the  Baltimore  market,  and 
additional  warehouses  are  recommended. 

[the  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL.] 

Tiie  report  from  the  Canal  Company  will  attract, 
deservedly,  particular  attention.  It  contains  valuable  ■ 
imformation,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  vast  amount  of 
public  property  committed  to  the  care  of  the  the  di- 
rectors. Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained, 
as  to  the  policy  of  undertaking  that  great  enterprize, 
with  the  means  of  Maryland  almost  alone,  there 
ought  to  be  now  no  diversity  of  sentiment,  as  to  the 
justice  and  patriotism  of  essaying,  to  open  a Canal 
communication  from  Cumberland  to  Tide  Water. 
This  is  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  company,  whose 
chances  of  being  remunerated  for  their  labor  are 
gloomy  indeed,  if  the  work  is  left,  as  it  now  is,  a 
costly  ruin.  It  is  due  to  the  public  creditors,  that  a 
strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sure, to  render  available  the  large  investments  of  the 
State  in  that  company.  In  these  opinions,  all  the 
humane,  patriotic  and  unprejudiced  amongst  our 
constituents,  may  concur.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a mode,  in  which  tiiese  desirable  results 
are  to  be  attained.  With  a full  view  of  the  whole 
subject  before  them,  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  company  have  recommended  a measure  which  is 
submitted  respectfully,  to  your  consideration.  Noth- 
ing, however,  has  occurred  to  change  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  annual  message  of  last  year,  when 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  completion  of  the 
canal  was  briefly  examined. 

[conclusion.] 

Looking  to  the  enviable  central  position  of  our 
State  in  the  Union,  with  her  noble  bay  and  flourish- 
ing commercial  emporium,  ensuring  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  extended  and  profitable  commerce  with 
other  nations;  considering  that  Maryland  is  rich  in 
mineral,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal resources;  and  confiding  in  the  bold  enterprise, 
the  acknowledged  patriotism,  and  high  sense  of  ho- 
nor of  our  constituency,  we  may  confidently  predict, 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant,  when  our  state,  re- 
lieved from  the  shakles  of- bad  laws,  ar.d  of  onerous 
taxation,  will  come  into  the  line  with  the  most  fa- 
vored of  her  sister  States,  in  the  resistless  progress 
all  are  making  to  prosperity,  happiness  and  power, 
not  to  be  rivalled  by  otlies  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
any  measure  calculated  to  hasten  the  coming  of  such 
a day,  and  such  a destiny  for  our  common  country, 
the  Senate  and  House  are  assured,  that  the  whole 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Executive,  will  be  most 
promptly  and  cheerfully  exercised. 

FRANCIS  THOMAS. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  copy  of  the 
Special  Report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  president  of  the  company,  did 
not  reach  us  in  time  to  admit  of  furnishing  such  an 
abstract  as  its  importance  demands.  It  is  an  able 
document.  It  places  the  importance  of  that  work 
as  well  as  its  present  position  and  its  pros-’ 
pects,  in  a fair  and  imposing  light.  It  is  impossible, 
it  appears  to  our  mind,  to  read  this  statement  and 
examine  the  subject  impartially,  without  perceiving 
such  controlling  inducements  as  must  influence  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  promptly  to  authorize  the 
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canal  to  be -finished  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  to  abandon  atonce  all  idea  of  selling  the  work. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  governor  in  his  message 
decidedly  disapproving  of  the  state  parting  with  a 
control  of  this  work  which  it  has  made  sueh  cllbrts 
to  accomplish  the  construction  of,  and  which  she 
now  has  offers  from  responsible  contractors  to  finish 
to  Cumberland  for  the  sum  of  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  which  when  finished, 
will  place  Maryland  in  the  very  focus  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  productive  trade. 

2STORTH  CA'ROX.I»r jk. 

Democratic  State  Convention.  This  body  as- 
sembled in  ltaleigh  on  the  14th  and  adjourned  the 
evening  of  the  15th.  The  following  officers  were 
chosen:  President,  Louis  D.  Henry;  Vice  Presidents, 
U.  F.  Hawkins,  Walter  F.  Leak,  Gen.  J.  Allison, 
and  Dr.  S.  A.  Andrews;  Secretaries,  W.  W.  Holden 
and  W.  H.  Bayne. 

Resolutions  were.adopted,  in  which  MichaehTIoke, 
of  Lincoln  County,  was  nominated  as  the  democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  Louis  D.  Henry  and  Chas. 
Fisher  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention — one  a Van  Buren  and  other  a Calhoun 
man.  No  preference  was  expressed  for  any  candi- 
date for  the  President — that  matter  being  left  entire- 
ly to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  by  the  decision  of 
which  it  was  agreed  to  abide. 

The  Convention,  (says  the  Independent),  made  a 
very  respectable  appearance,  though  it  was  not  so 
numerously  attended  as  the  Whig  Convention  which 
assembled  the  week  previous.  There  were,  in  this 
Convention  140  members,  representing  3:2  counties. 

SOUTH  CikROZ-ISTA. 

The  Governor's  Message,  communicated,  to  the 
legislature,  conclude  with  the  following  remarks, 
elicited  by  the  rumor  that  a treaty  was  on  foot 
botween  Texas  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the 
latter  is  to  bind  herself,  to  guaranty  the  Independence 
of  Texas  on  a certain  condition. 

“Our  most  vital  interests  would  be  involved  in  such 
a treaty.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Texas  can 
make  a compact  so  absolutely  suicidal.  The  true 
interests  of  Texas,  and  of  this  country,  demand  that 
she  should  be  annexed  to  this  Union;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  this  will  be  done.  If  it  is  not, 
the  federal  government  should  resist  the  ratification 
of  any  such  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  an  aggres- 
sion upon  the  United  States.  Possessed  of  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  claiming  Oregon,  seeking  to 
obtain  a foothold  in  Texas,  and  looking  with  a cove- 
tous eye  to  Cuba,  this  great  naval  power  is  evidently 
aiming  to  encircle  us  in  her  arms.  We  should  not 
perhaps,  permit  ourselves  to  doubt,  at  this  time,  that 
Texas  cannot  be  so  blind  to  her  own  welfare  as  to 
make  a treaty  stipulating  for  the  aboliuon  of  slavery, 
nor  that  the  federal  government  in  such  an  event, 
would  fail  to  assert  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States.  But  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union  might  not 
be  improper.” 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  19th  instant,  af- 
ter a brief  session  ol  twenty  days.  The  resolutions 
which  were  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, declaring  that  Texas  was  embraced  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  as  ceded  to  this  country  in  1803, 
and  that  therefore  she  is  now  an  integral  part  of  Ike 
United  Stales,  were  disposed  of  by  being  Laid  on  the 
table. 

The  subjoined  resolution,  however,  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  and  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee ol  Federal  Relations,  was  passed: 

Resolve <4,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  sound  policy,  the  vital  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  just 
rights,  require  that  steps  should  be  promptly  taken 
tfy  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  Union. 

OHIO. 

Message  of  Gov.  Shannon,  delivered  to  the  le- 
gislature on  the  5th  inst. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate 

and  house  of  representatives: 

Your  assemulage  at  this  time,  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, occurs  under  circumstances  which  calls 
for  our  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Him  who 
controls  the  destinies  of  mankind,  for  the  numerous 
blessings  we  have  received,  and  still  continue  to  re- 
ceive at  his  hands.  During  the  past  season  our  citi- 
zens have  generally  been  blessed  with  their  usual 
health;  with  Jiberal  crops,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life  calculated  to  render  them  happy.  In  our  civil 
and  political  relations  we  have  peace  without  and 
tranquillity  within  our  bordeis.  Intellectual  im- 
provement and  moral  culture  still  continue  rapidly 
to  advance  under  our  wise  arid  enlightened  system 


of  education.  We  arc,  as  a people,  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth  in  a ratio  that  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  of  our  sister  states,  and  but 
few  examples  in  the  history  of  the  human  family. 

The  numerous  blessings  we  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy,  and  our  prosperous  condition  as  a people, 
place  us  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  blessings  will 
not  he  showered  upon  us  in  vain,  but  that  they  will 
be  received  with  grateful  hearts  and  applied  to  the 
advancement  of  the  general  good. 

Coming  as  you  do  from  every  section  of  the  state, 
and  having  recently  mingled  with  your  constituents 
and  learned  their  wants  and  wishes  in  relation  to  all 
local  matters,  you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  great  ob- 
jects of  your  trust,  and  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  your  constituents,  in  reference  to  all  subjects  of 
this  kind  without  any  suggestions  from  me.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  (lie 
constitution,  I will  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  lay  before 
you  the  condition  of  our  public  inslitutions. 

[school  system.] 

Our  common  school  system  has  taken  a strong, 
and,  I trust,  a permanent  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Its  advantages  and  blessings  are  beginning  to  be  du- 
ly appreciated  by  all  our  citizens.  Opposition  to  it 
has,  in  a great  measure,  ceased.  Time  has  given  to 
il  form  and  permanency,  and  its  existence,  as  apart 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  state,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, will  continue  so  long  as  our  republican  institu- 
tions are  cherished  and  upheld  by  a free  people. 

It  is  not,  however,  all  we  should  desire  it  to  be. 
We  should  aim  to  improve  our  common  schools,  and 
give  to  them  the  capacity  of  imparting  a moreen- 
larged  and  liberal  education;  we  should  seek  to  ele- 
vate the  grade  of  public  instruction  so  as  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  progressive  spirit  which  is  now  ani- 
mating the  civilized  world.  The  education  of  the 
rising  youth  of  our  country,  (bus  qualifying  them  for 
self-governnient  and  the  maintenance  of  free  insti- 
tutions, is  an  object  which  commends  itself  to  the 
fostering  care  of  every  American  statesman  and  pa- 
triot. 

[constitution.] 

I would  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  witli  the  view  of  remoddellingour  judicial  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  people.  I am  fully  aware  that  too 
frequent  changes  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state  might  tend  to  unsettle  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  constitution  itself  is  founded.  But  if  it 
can  he  shown  that  any  portion  of  that  instrument  is 
entirely  unsuited  to  . our  present  condition,  and  the 
wants  of  the  people,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  seek 
a remedy.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  com- 
templated  future  amendments,  and  have  provided  in 
tile  instrument  itself  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  altered  or  amended.  The  fifth  section  of 
the  seventh  article  provides,  that  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  the  generai  assembly  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary to  amend  or  change  the  constitution,  they  shall 
recommend  to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  to  vote  for  or 
against  a convention;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  voting  for  re- 
presentatives, have  voted  fora  convention,  the  gene- 
ral assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a con- 
vention to  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  be 
in  the  general  assembly,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  electors 
that  choose  the  general  assembly;  who  shall  meet 
within  three  months  after  the  said  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising,  amending  or  changing  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  further  provided  in  the  same  section 
that  no  alteration  of  the  constitution  shall  ever  take 
place  so  as  to  introduce  slavery  or  involuntary  ser- 
vitude into  this  state. 

It  will  be  se’en,  then,  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stituition  contemplated  the  necessity,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  of  changing  or  amending  its  provisions. 
It  was  not  expected  by  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
composed  the  convention  that  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion, that  it  would  continue  to  answer,  in  all  respects, 
the  changing  condition  of  the  country. 

Our  veneration  for  the  organic  law  of  the  state,  or 
our  respect  for  those  who  trained  it,  should  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  tolerate  palpable  and  acknow- 
ledged evils.  We  should,  therefore,  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  defects  in  the  constitution,  as  adapted 
to  our  present  condition,  and,  if  so,  whether  they 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  call  of  a 
convention,  with  the  view  of  their  removal.  The 
only  defect  in  the  constitution,  as  applicable  to  our 
present  condition,  which  in  my  judgment,  would 
justify  a call  of  a convention  to  alter  or  amend  it, 
consists  in  the  defective  organization  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  the  total  inability  of  the  Supreme  court, 
under  the  existing  form  ol  the  constitution,  to  trans- 


act the  mass  of  business  brought  before  it.  The 
constitution  limits  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme court  to  four,  and  requires  two  to  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business,  and  directs  that  the  Supreme 
court  shall  be  held  once  a year  in  each  county  in 
this  state.  It  is  invested  with  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction, both  in  common  law  and  chancery,  in 
such  cases  as  shall  he  directed  by  law.  The  statute 
has  given  to  this  tribunal  an  extensive  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction:  the  consequence  is,  it  has  be- 
come so  loaded  down  with  business  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  judges,  with  all  their  known  in- 
dustry and  talents,  to  dispose  of  it  in  a manner  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  or  with  a due.  regard  to  the  le- 
gal rights  of  parties.  They  are  forced  to  continue 
causes  after  they  have  heen  prepared  by  the  parties 
for  trial,  fSr  the  want  of  time  to  hear  them;  thus 
throwing  on  one  or  the  other  party  a heavy  bill  of 
costs,  which  mightbe  entirely  avoided  under  a judi- 
cial system  differently  organized. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Supreme  court,  that  it.  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive judicial  system  in  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  costs  that  are  annually  thrown  upon  liti- 
gants, by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  their  causes, 
for  the  want  of  time  to  try  them,  would,  in  the  ag- 
gregate. far  exceed  the  amount  paid  in  any  state  in 
Ibis  Union  to  maintain  its  entire  judicial  system.  It 
is  not  only  an  expensive  system,  and  burdensome  to 
the  people,  bu\  in  its  practical  bearings,  produces,  in 
most  cases,  a delay,  and,  in  many,  almost  a denial  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  system,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  wantsof  the  people;  but  our  condition, 
as  a civil  community,  is  very  different  now  from 
what  it  was  then.  At  that  time  there  were  hut  nine 
counties  in  the  state,  with  a population  falling  short 
of  sixty  thousand.  We  had  but  little  wealth;  a very 
limited  commerce  and  no  manufactures.  The  usual 
sources  of  litigation  were  few,  and  the  business  of 
our  courts  consequently  limited.  Our  condition,  in 
almost  every  point  of  view,  is  now  entirely  changed. 
We  have,  at  this  time,  seventy-nine  counties  in  the 
state,  in  each  of  which  the  Supreme  court  ia  requir- 
ed, under  the  constitution,  to  hold  a cession  once  a 
year;  tontaining  a population  falling  hut  little,  if  any, 
shortoftvvo  millions.  The  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  together  with  the  wealth  and  business 
of  the  state,  have  increased  in  a ratio  still  greater  than 
our  population.  The.  truth  is,  our  condition  is  en- 
tirely changed,  and  we  have  Outgrown  our  judicial 
system.  The  public  interest,  therefore,  demands, 
that  it  should  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  changed  condition.  Believing  this  cannot  bo 
done,  without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption,  by  the 
general  assembly,  of  the  first  measure  necessary  to 
the  call  of  a convention  to  amend  the  constitution  in 
the  particulars  above  alluded  to:  No  evil  can  result 

from  this.  The  only  action  which  you  can  take  in 
the  matter  is,  to  submit  the  question  of  convention, 
or  no  convention,  to  the  electors  of  the  state.  The 
question  is  safe  in  their  hands,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
dispose  of  it  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  secure  the. 
blessings  of  a good  government,  and  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  public. 

[finances.] 

No  subject  lias  elicited  more  discussion,  or  excited 
a deeper  interest  in4.be  public  mind,  in  this  state  than 
the  question  of  the  currency.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  has  been  the  case.  The  vast  amount  of  worth- 
less and  depreciated  paper  thrown  upon  the  laboring 
and  business  classes  of  the  community  by  our  own 
and  the  hanks  of  surrounding  states,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  discussion  among  the  people,  and  a 
critical  examination  into  the  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions of  that  system  of  hanking  which  had  entailed 
on  them  so  many  evils.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
and  examination  lias  been  the  unequivocal  condem- 
nation, by  tiie  people,  of  our  old  system  of  banking. 
Jts  insecurity  and  its  capability  of  being  converted 
into  an  instrument  to  defraud  the  people,  has  been 
demonstrated  too  clearly  to  admit,  at  this  time,  of 
controversy.  The  difficult  question  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  dispose  of  it,  what  system  shall 
we  adopt  in  its  place?  Shall  we  displace  the  old  by. 
a new  and  reformed  system  of  banking;  and,  if  so, 
what  shall  he  its  details5  On  these  questions  there 
is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a great  variety  of 
opinions  among  our  citizens.  I beiieve,  however, 
that  a large  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
adopting  a reformed  system  of  banking,  and  giving  it 
a fair  trial.  If  I am  correct  in  this  opinion,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  legislate  on  this  subject,  in  such  a way  as  to  satis- 
fy the  public  mind,  and  if  possible,  put  this  agitating 
question  to  rest.  The  people  are  satisfied  with  dis- 
cussion, and  demand  efficient  action  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  I have  heretofore,  on  several  oc- 
casihns,  given  my  views  to  the  general  assembly  on 
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the  subject  of  the  hanks  and  the  currency.  Should 
they  be  deemed  of  any  importance,  they  may  be 
found  in  my  former  communications  to  the  legisla- 
ture. I do  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  at  this  time, 
to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject.  I could  do  but  lit- 
tle more  than  repeat  opinions  heretofore  frequently 
expressed  and,  as  1 believe,  well  understood  by  the 
public.  I will,  however,  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I believe  a well  guarded  and  well  restricted  sys- 
tem of  local  banks,  judiciously  distributed  in  the 
slate,  with  a fixed  amount  of  capital,  adequate  to  the 
business  wants  of  the  country,  is  the  best  and  most 
practical  system  of  banking  that  can,  at  this  time  be 
adopted  in  the  state.  In  establishing  this  or  any 
other  system,  the  first  great  object  to  be  secured  is, 
the  safety  of  the  note  holders.  When  that  end  is 
accomplished,  public  opinion  will  be  fully  satisfied. 
The  best  means  to  secure  this  primary  object  should 
be  freely  investigated,  and  whatever  restrictions, 
limitations,  or  liabilities,  are  found  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  it,  should  be  unhesitatingly  adopted.  No 
system  of  banking  should  be  tolerated  which  does  not 
fully  secure  this  object.  All  restrictions  and  liabili- 
ties not  necessary  and  proper  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  should  be  omitted,  as  being  calculated  to 
render  the  system  impracticable.  If  we  would  ap- 
proach this  subject  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  divest  it 
of  all  party  considerations,  and  look  alone  to  the 
wishes  of  ou  rconstituents  and  the  good  of  the  public, 
I believe  it  might  be  settled  in  a manner  satisfactory 
to  nine  tenths  of  the  people.  The  whole  subject  is 
one  of  exciting  interest  to  the  public,  and  I submit  it 
to  vour  careful  consideration. 

The  seven  per  cent  loan  of  one  and  a half  million 
of  dollars  authorised  by  an  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  last  session,  for  the  payment  of  the  domestic 
debt  of  the  state,  was  obtained  in  New  York  on  terms 
making  it  par  in  Ohio.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  13th  May  last,  and  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
due  to  the  Franklin  bank  of  Columbus,  was  settled 
by  payment  in  stock  at  the  current  rates  and  prices  of 
sales  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  existing  be- 
tween the  former  fund  commissioners  and  that  insti- 
tution. By  a modification  of  the  contract  with  the 
Bank  of  Chil I icothe,  the  payment  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  dollars,  due  that  institution,  was 
postponed  until  the  first  day  of  November,  at  which 
•date  the  debt  was  paid,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
cash. 

The  debt  of  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars,  due  the  Bank  of  Wooster,  was 
paid  in  stock,  at  the  current  rates  and  prices  ol  sales 
in  New  Yrork  city,  on  the  15th  day  of  August. 

The  seven  per  centum  loan  has  been  mostly  dis- 
bursed in  the  payment  of  the  domestic  creditors,  and 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  a deficiency  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  re- 
demption of  outstanding  checks. 

During  the  past  summer,  I authorised  the  acting 
fund  commissioner  to  receive  from  the  public  au- 
thorities at  Washington  city,  the  dividend  arising 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  due  this  state, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  has  been  received. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  condition 
of  the  general  revenue,  and  the  state  common  school 
.fund: 

The  amount  received  from  taxation, 

the  penitentiary,  and  other  sources, 

during  the  year  ending  the  15th 

November,  1843,  $263,909  00  3 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  November 

15,  1843,  64,301  25  8 


328,270  26  1 

Amount  of  expenditure 
for  the  government  du- 
ring this  year,  $189,500  91 

Transfer  to  canal  fund  40  000  00 

229,500  91  0 


98,769  35  1 

From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  taxes 
paid  during  this  year,  belonging  to  ^ 
the  canal  and  school  funds,  3,682  62  0 


Balance,  Nov.  15,  1843  $95,086  73  1 


State  common  school  fund. 

Amount  of  fund  received  from  inter- 
est on  surplus  revenue,  taxes  on 
banks,  tax  on  grand  levy,  and  inter- 
est on  school  lands,  $190,132  47  2 

Amount  distributed  to  counties,  150,000  00  0 

Balance  Nov.  15,  1843,  ' 40,132  47  2 


- 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of 
revenue  received  on  the  public  works  of  the  state, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  repairs,  for  this  year, 
and  the  amount  of  canal  tax  for  1342: 

Canal  fund. 

Amount  of  tolls  on  the  Ohio  and  Mi- 
ami canals  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 


15,  1843 
On  Miami  extension, 


$374,043  05 
7,245  43 


On  Wabash  and  Erie, 

32.463  52 

On  Hocking, 

3,949  00 

On  Walhonding, 

610  32 

On  Muskingum  improvement  20,754  16 

Turnpike  dividends 

30,710  59 

Slate  lots 

923  92 

Maumee  and  Western  Reserve 

Road, 

2,844  63 

473,554  67 

Expended  for  repairs  on 

the  Ohio  canal 

$120,977  39 

Miami  and  Miami  exten- 

sion 

55,847  39 

Wabash  and  Erie 

10,150  30 

Hocking 

2,000  00 

Muskingum  improvement 

5,914  74 

Walhonding 

547  55 

195,437  46  0 

$278,117  23  0 

Add  canal  tax,  1S42 

329,286  43  6 

$607,403  66  6 

A comparison  of  last  year 

shows  a loss  on 

the  Ohio  Canal  of 

$82,555  40 

On  the  other  public  works,  there  has 

been  a gain, 

On  the  Miami  extension 

$3,202  40 

Miami  canal 

2,406  48 

Wabash  and  Erie 

31  574  48 

Hocking 

135  32 

Walhonding 

62  77 

Muskingum 

5,028  40 

Turnpike  dividends 

3,579  99 

Western  Reserve  and  Maumee 

road 

2,844  68 

48.834  52 

Loss  on  the  public  works,  compared  with 

last  year 

$33,720  88 

[rtlBLIC  WORKS.] 

The  navigation  of  the  Ohio  canal  has  been  sustain- 
ed throughout  the  season  without  any  serious  inter- 
ruption. The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  soon  after 
harvest,  induced  farmers  to  withhold  it  from  market. 
Consequently  the  business  of  transporting  produce, 
has  been  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  re- 
venue from  tolls  seriously,  but  temporarily,  affected. 

The  Walhonding  canal  has  remained  in  good  con- 
dition; but  from  its  limited  extent,  not  much  revenue 
can  be  anticipated  from  it,  until  more  of  its  exten- 
sions are  completed. 

The  Hocking  canal  is  now  completed  to  Athens,  a 
distance  of  fifty-six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio  canal.  Facilities  are  now  afforded  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  salt  and  coal  of  this  valley,  which 
promises,  in  a few  years,  to  afford  a considerable  re- 
venue. 

The  Muskingum  improvement  has  been  kept  in 
generally  good  condition  during  the  season.  The  reve- 
nue from  tolls  and  water  rents  has  considerably  in- 
creased, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  work 
will,  in  due  time,  be  profitable. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  has  been,  during  the 
season,  in  good  navigable  condition.  The  reservoir, 
which  supplies  the  upper  portion  of  the  canal  with 
water,  has  answered,  fully,  the  object  of  its  construc- 
tion. There  has  been  no  breaches,  or  other  acci- 
dents, worthy  of  notice,  to  interrupt  navigation, 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  in  the  month  of  May, 
last.  The  amount  of  tolls  received  on  this  work, 
since  the  opening  of  navigation,  is  less  than  was  an- 
ticipated; but  it  is  believed  that  next  season  a largely 
increased  amount  of  business  will  be  done  on  this  ca- 
nal, which  will  continue  to  augment  yearly,  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country. 

1 addressed  a note,  sometime  since,  to  the  member 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  having  charge  of  the 
Miami  canal  and  Extension,  the  Warren  county  ca- 
nal, and  National  road,  but  have  received  no  reply, 
ov  ing,  as  I understand,  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
gentleman  having  charge  of  those  works.  I am, 
therefore,  unable  (o  give  you  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  their  condition  during  the  past 
season. 

The  completion  of  the  Miami  Extension  canal,  (a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles,)  has  been  let  at  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  payable 


in  domestic  six  per  cent-  bonds,  which  is  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work. 

If  we  have  not  realized,  in  all  cases  as  large  an 
amount  of  revenue  from  our  public  works  as  wo  an- 
ticipated, we  have  been  compensated  by  an  increase 
in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  additional  value 
they  have  imparted  to  real  estate;  and  by  the  enhanc- 
ed price  of  our  various  staple  commodities.  The 
large  amount  of  our  state  debt,  however,  which  is  now 
over  seventeen  millions,  the  great  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  heavy  burdens  our  citizens  are  compelled  to 
bear,  in  order  to  preserve  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
state,  admonish  us  not  to  extend  or  enlarge  our  system 
of  internal  improvement:  and  to  introduce  a rigid 
system  of  economy  in  every  department  of  the  state 
government.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
we  have  promptly  met  our  public  engagements,  and 
preserved  unsullied  the  credit  of  the  state.  After 
having  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  we  have  had  to 
encounter  with  in  the  last  few  years,  growing  out  of 
the  extra-ordinary  pressure  of  the  times,  now  that  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  has  commenced,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  but  that  in  future  we  will  be  equally 
prompt  in  the  discharge  of  all  our  public  engage- 
ments. It  is  due,  however,  to  the  tax  paying  commu- 
nity, that  the  public  debt  should  not  be  increased, 
and  that  their  burdens  should  be  diminished  as  far  as 
practicable. 

[penitentiary.] 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  1842,  was  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  The  number  received  during  the  past 
year  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  There  has  left 
during  the  last  named  period,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  including  those  whose  terms  of  service  expir- 
ed— those  who  have  been  pardoned — twelve  who  died 
from  disease— two  who  committed  suicide — one  who 
was  murdered — three  who  escaped,  and  four  who 
were  discharged  by  writ  of  error  from  the  supreme 
court.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1841,  there  were 
in  the  penitentiary  four  hundred  and  eighty  persons. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1842,  the  number  was  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  showinga  decrease  of  nine- 
teen. On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1843,  the  num- 
ber was  four  hundred  and  forty-six,  showing  a de- 
crease within  the  last  year  of  fifteen,  and  an  aggre- 
gate decrease  within  the  last  two  years  of  thirty- 
four.  From  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  crime 
is  decreasing  within  the  state,  instead  of  increasing, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  with  an  increase  of 
population.  In  examining  into  the  various  causes 
which  have  seduced  the  unfortunate  convicts  from 
the  path  of  virtue  to  that  of  crime,  it  is  found  that 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  has  had  an  active  agency, 
and  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  penitentiary.  The  powerful  moral 
influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
public  mind,  within  the  last  two  years,  against  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  has,  no  doubt,  had  a material 
influence  in  preserving  the  morals  of  our  citizens. — 
It  would  not,  probably,  he  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
the  diminution  of  crime  as  exhibited  by  the  above 
facts,  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  this  means. 
If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  producing  this  reform  have  increased 
inducements  to  persevere  in  a cause  consecrated  by 
religion  and  enjoined  by  patriotism. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  convicts  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware;  sixty-five 
engaged  in  the  cooper  shop;  twenty-eight  in  the  busi- 
ness of  boot  and  shoe  making;  thirty  in  the  tailor 
shop;  about  five  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms;  twen- 
ty have  been,  until  recently,  engaged  in  making  ca- 
binet work;  forty-five  have  been  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Eunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  the  remainder  (many  of  whom  are  not 
able  bodied  men)  have  been  engaged  in  various  mat- 
ters in  and  about  the  prison.  For  the  purpose^of 
employing  a portion  of  the  hands  in  a manner  less 
exceptionable  to  the  mechanical  interest  of  the  state, 
the  warden,  with  the  approbation  of  the  directors 
has  agreed  to  an  arrangement  by  w liich  the  cabine, 
making  business  is  no  longer  carried  on  in  the  prison. 
To  effect  the  same  object,  it  has  been  determined 
not  to  renew  the  boot  and  shoe  contract;  so  that  in  a 
short  tune  the  causes  of  complaint  against  the  prison 
for  its  interference  with  mechanical  labor  will  be 
very  much  diminished. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  in 
the  prison  during  the  last  year.  The  hospital  has 
contained  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  per  day;  the  average  number  per  day,  being 
about  thirty-three.  The  whole  number  of  days  labor 
which  has  been  lost  during  this  year.from  sickness, 
is  between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  which  is  about 
three  thousand  days  more  than  was  lost  last  year 
from  the  same  cause.  There  has,  however,  been  but 
few  deaths;  only  twelve  by  disease;  two  by  suicide, 
and  one  by  murder. 
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The  aggregate  earnings  of  the  institution  will  be 
about  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  The 
whole  expenditures  will  amount  to  abouttwenty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  leaving  a balance  paid 
intothestnte  treasury  of  upwards  ofsixteen  thousand 
dollars.  These  sums  may  be  slightly  varied,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  you  a 
correct  general  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institution.  It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstand- 
ing' the  reduced  number  of  men  in  the  prison  for  the 
last  year;  and  the  number  unemployed  in  the  forepart 
of  it,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  disease  that  prevail- 
ed, the  nett  profits  of  the  institution  falls  but  little 
short  of  former  years. 

[lunatic  asylum,  blind,  deaf,  &c.] 

Among  the  various  institutions  which  the  philan- 
throphy  of  the  state  has  erected,  none  are  entitled  to 
more  favor  than  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  loss  of 
reason  is  a misfortune  to  which  all  are  subject.  No 
strength  or  vigor  of  mind  is  exempt  from  this  cala- 
mity. To  restorc  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  citi- 
zens to  their  reason,  or  mitigate  their  misfortunes, 
are  objects  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
general  sympathies  of  all.  Whatever  we  may  give 
for  such  noble  purposes  and  humane  objects,  wc  will 
receive  in  return  an  ample  reward  in  the  recollection 
of  having  contributed  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
a class  of  our  citizens,  who,  above  all  others,  are 
entitled  to  public  sympathy. 

The  number  of  patients  who  have  been  inmates  of 
this  institution,  since  November  15,  1842,  is  two 
hundred  and  seven — males,  one  hundred  and  five; 
females,  one  hundred  and  two.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients remaining  in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two — males, 
seventy-five;  females,  sixty-seven.  During  the  past 
year,  sixty-five  patients  have  been  admitted — males, 
thirty-two;  females,  thirty-three;  all  citizens  of  this 
state.  The  number  discharged,  in  the  past  year,  was 
fifty-nine — males,  thirty;  females,  twenty-nine.  Of 
these  thirty-eight  were  discharged,  rocovered;  seven, 
improved;  ten,  stationary,  and  four  by  death.  All  the 
recent  cases  discharged,  were-  restored.  Uninter- 
rupted good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution 
during  the  year.  This  institution  has  now  been  in 
operation  five  years.  During  this  period,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  insane  persons  have  been 
under  its  care;  and  two  hundred  and  three  have  been 
discharged,  recovered;  which  is  a fraction  less  than 
forty-three  per  cent.  The  institution  is  still  pressed 
with  applications  for  admission  from  our  own  citizens 
far  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly,  an  act 
was  passed  for  tiie  enlargement  of  the  asylum  by  the 
erection  of  two  additional  buildings,  one  for  each 
sex.  The  act  appropriates  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  money,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  convict  labor.  Five  thousand  dollars  of 
this  money  was  appropriated  for  the  commencement 
of  operations  last  year.  The  convicts  of  the  peni- 
tentiary were,  accordingly,  set  to  work  early  last 
spring,  at  making  the  necessary  brick,  and  preparing 
materials.  &c.  The  foundation  of  the  west  building, 
intended  for  females,  was  commenced  the  first  week 
of  September  last,  and  the  walls  are  now  as  high  as 
the  basement.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  will  accommodate  about  one  hundred  pa- 
tients. Tile  necessary  contracts  for  lumber  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  principally  delivered  and  ready  for 
use.  The  convicts  have  now  about  one  million  of 
brick  ready  for  next  spring.  I would  therefore, 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions of  money  and  convict  labor  be  continued  until 
the  buildings  are  fully  completed  for  each  sex. 

The  asylum  for  Ike  education  of  the  blind,  is  fully  or- 
ganized and  in  a prosperous  condition.  There  are 
now  fifty-eight  pupils  in  this  institution  who  are 
receiving  the  advantages  of  education  and  moral  in- 
struction. The  inmates  are  instructed  in  all  the 
branches  usually  taught  seeing  children  in  our  high 
schools,  including  most  of  the  moral  and  natural 
sciences.  In  addition  to  this,  the  male  pupils  are 
taught  four  mechanical  branches,  in  which  they  make 
good  proficiency,  preparing  themselves,  as  we  trust, 
to  depend  hereafter  on  their  own  industry.  They 
will  thus  relieve  the  community  from  their  support, 
and  themselves  from  the  real  and  greatest  misfortune, 
of  blindness. 

In  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum , there  are  now  eighty- 
six  pu pi ! is,  a greater  number  than  at  any  for- 
mer period.  The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  one  of  the  fisst  benevolent  enterprises  in  which 
the  state  of  Ohio  engaged.  From  the  want  of  ex- 
jjerience.and  the  necessary  means,  and  with  an  inde- 
finite idea  of  the  extent  of  the  accommodations, 
required,  (a  knowledge  which  experience  only  can 
furnish,)  the  buildings  erected  arc  not  so  spacious  as 
they  should  have  been.  They  are  consequently,  at 
the  present  time,  very  much  crowded;  and  there  now 
exists  a pressing  necessity  that  they  should  be  so 


enlarged  as  to  be  adpquntc  to  the  growing  wants  of 
the  country.  An  act  providing  for  the  education  of 
an  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  prolonging  the 
time  of  thc-ir  continuance  at  the  asylum,  passed  the 
senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  but,  through  the  hurry  of 
the  adjournment,  was  not  called  up  for  its  third  rea- 
ding and  final  passage  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  consequently  did  not  become  a law.  It  is 
highly  important  for  the  interest  of  the  asylum  that 
a law,  embracing  the  above  objects  should  be  passed 
at  the  present  session.  This  institution  never  has 
been  more  successfully  employed  in  accomplishing 
the  high  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  ne- 
ver more  worthy  of  public  esteem  and  confidence 
than  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  receive  in  due  time,  detailed  reports  from 
those  havingcharge  of  our  various  public  institutions, 
which  will  give  you  all  the  information  in  relation 
thereto  that  you  may  desire.  I have  no  doubt  you 
will  find  their  several  conditions  highly  creditable  to 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  their  supervision 
and  management,  and  that  the  great  objects  of  their 
foundation  have  been  eminently  realized. 

[arms  and  militia. J 

Complaints  by  our  military  officers  have  been  fre- 
quently made  of  numerous  defects  in  our  militia  sys- 
tem. I do  not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  informed  on 
military  subjects  to  make  any  valuable  suggestions 
to  you  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
militia  laws.  It  is  expected  you  will  receive,  during 
the  present  session,  from  officers  whose  knowledge 
of  military  matters  will  entitle  their  suggestions  to 
a favorable  consideration,  memorials  pointing  out 
the  defects  in  the  present  system  and  suggesting 
such  amendments  as  the  public  interest  demands. — 
The  people  of  this  country,  from  their  constant  use 
of  firearms  and  well  known  patriotism,  are  capable 
of  being  converted,  at  any  time,  into  soldiers  for  the 
national  defence.  What  we,  therefore,  most  want 
is  an  efficient  corps  of  officers,  well  instructed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  military  art,  who  would,  at 
all  times,  be  ready  and  capable  of  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  when  called  into  service.  It 
wiuliseemto  me,  therefore,  we  should  legislate 
to  secure  this  object  as  far  as  practicable.  This, 
with  proper  encouragement  to  volunteer  companies, 
would  render  our  militia  all  we  can  expect  it  to  be 
in  time  of  peace.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  country,  and -I  solicit  for  it  your  careful 
consideration. 

There  is,  at  this  time,  in  the  state  Arsenal,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  muskets,  fourteen 
hundred  rifles  and  four  hundred  set  of  cavalry  arms, 
all  of  wjiich  ar.e  in  good  order.  There  has  been  re- 
ceived this  year  as  our  quota  of  arms  from  the  United 
States,  fourteen  hundred  muskets,  and  the  like  num- 
ber of  rifles. 

There  has,  also,  been  received  two  brass  six  poun- 
ders, with  carriages  and  equipments  complete,  as  an 
advancement,  on  the  arms  due  next  year.  The  state 
Arsenal  is  very  much  out  of  repair  and  the  public 
arms  are  greatly  exposed  jo  the  weather.  There  is  no 
place  provided  to  put  a cannon  or  gun-carriage  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  1 would,  there- 
fore, recommend  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  repair 
the  Arsenal  and  to  build  a suitable  gun  and  caifl^e 
house. 

In  discharging  the  various  and  responsible  duties 
which  will  devolve  upon  you  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  my  most  sincere  wish  that  har- 
mony may  pervade  your  deliberations;  and  that  they 
may  result  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

WILSON  SHANNON. 

Columbus,  December  5,  1843. 

IX/LIEIOIS., 

Chicago  a>jd  Illinois  canal.  Accident  placed  in 
our  possession  the  following  letter  from  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  war  department; 
as  it  contains  sentiments  so  true  in  themselves  and 
so  honorable  to  the  country,  we  cannot  forbear  the 
pleasure  of  laying  it  before  the  public. 

Application  had  been  made  by  a committee  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  at  Boston  to  have  the  services 
of  Captain  W.  H.  Swift,  of  the  corps  of  Topogra- 
phical engineers,  to  determine  certain  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Canal,  which 
questions  were  made  conditions  by  the  Barings,  of 
London,  in  reference  to  a loan  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  to  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  that  canal.  The  secretary  of  war  being  then 
at  Philadelphia,  Col.  Abert,  to  whom  the  applica- 
tion was  addressed,  immediately  forwarded  it  to  Phi- 
ladelphia for  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  secreta- 
ry, and  the  letter  which  we  havecopied  is  his  reply  to 
Col.  Abert. 

We  understand  that  Captain  Swift  is  now  upon 
the  duty,  in  conjunction  with  ex-governor  Davis,  of 


Massachusetts,  who  is  a commissioner  for  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  law  questions  connected  with 
the  loan.  [Pliilad.  Sentinel. 

Philadelphia , October  30,  1843. 

Sir:  T duly  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  in- 
stant, covering  copies  of  the  letter  and  enclosure 
forwarded  to  you  by  William  Sturges,  Abboit  Law- 
rence, and  T.  W.  Ward,  esqs.  of  Boston,  desiring 
the  services  of  Captain  William  II.  Swift,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  to  make  certain 
inquiries  and  examinations  in  relation  to  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute  any  thing 
in  the  power  of  the  department  of  war  the  tendency 
of  which  may  he  to  accomplish  the  completion  of 
that  canal,  which  will  form  the  great  and  important 
connexion  so  long  expected  and  so  anxiously  desired 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
selection  of  Captain  Swift  for  this  duty  is  an  admi- 
rable one,  as,  from  his  high  personal  character,  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  his  great  practical  expe- 
rience, the  most  implicit  confidence  can  be  [reposed 
in  t he  result  of  his  labors.  You  will,  therefore,  be 
pleased  to  detail  him  for  this  duty,  and  direct  him  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  its  performance  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

I hail  this  effort  as  an  evidence  of  returning  con- 
fidence abroad,  as  well  in  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions as  in  the  value  of  the  stupendous  internal  im- 
provements which  our  states  have  commenced  and 
in  part  completed.  The  depression  of  the  monetary 
concerns  of  our  country  has  affected  individuals, 
corporations,  and  governments,  and  rendered  them 
unable,  although  not  unwilling,  to  meettbeir  engage- 
ments. The  recuperative  energy  of  our  people,  how- 
ever, is  exhibiting  its  power,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  return  of  confidence  will  load  to  a full 
restoration  of  public  credit. 

No  matter  whether  the  expenditures  of  tiie  state 
governments  have  been  wise  or  unwise,  the  debts 
have  been  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the  states.  The 
only  inquiry  which  the  people  make  is,  “Have  they 
been  incurred  under  the  authority  of  law?  If 
so,  they  must  and  shall  be  paid.”  Such  I know 
from  my  intercourse  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple to'  be  the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  them. 
Their  correct  mode  of  thinking  upon  this  subject 
has  not  been  fully  understood  either  abroad  or  at 
home  in  our  Atlantic  cities.  There  is  a stern  inte- 
grity and  a sound  morality  in  our  citizens,  which 
will  be  exhibited  by  them  and  be  eventually  appre- 
ciated by  the  world  at  large.  They  will  never  tole- 
rate the  idea  that  the  faith  of  the  republic  shall  be 
intentionally  violated.  I am,  with  great  respect, 
very  truly  yours,  J.  M.  PORTER,. 

Coloqcl  j.  J.  Abert, 

Commanding-  Topographical  Engineers. 

' Wins  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  vvhigs  of  Illinois  held  their  state  convention 
at  Springfield  on  the  11th  instant.  The  attendance 
of  delegates  was  unusually  large,  and  their  delibe- 
rations evinced  an  entire  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
purpose.  Resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  un- 
diminished  confidence  in  Henry  Clay,  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  expressing  an  opinion 
favorable  to  the  nomination  of  John  Davis  for  the 
vice  presidency.  A ticket  of  presidential  electors 
was  nominated,  and  two  delegates  were  chosen  for 
the  state  at  large  to  attend  the  Whig  National  Con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  first  of  May 
next.  A system  of  party  organization  throughout 
the  state  was  also  determined  on,  and  the  holding  of 
two  mass  conventions  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Baltimore  Convention — the  first  to  be 
held  at  Peoria  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  tiie  second  at 
Varidaiia  on  the  17lh  of  July.  lnd'eed,the  proceed- 
ings throughout  give  evidence  that  the  wtiigs  of  Illi- 
nois are  resolved  not  to  fail  in  the  performance  of 
any  part  of  their  duty  during  the  ensuing  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  delegates 
from  the  state  to  the  National  Whig  Convention: 
Geo.  T.  M.  Davis,  Lincoln  B.  Knowlton,  Wm.  11. 
Davidson,  Cyrus  Edwards,  J.  T.  B.  Stapp,  Thomas 
L.  Dickey,  J.  W.  Singleton,  E.  B.  Wasliburne,  E. 
D.  Baker. 

The  follo  wing  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  the  whig 
candidates  for  presidential  electors:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, S.  Lisle  Smith,  Joseph  Gillespie,  E.  B.  Webb, 
Usher  F.  Linder,  John  J.  Brown,  D.  M.  Woodsam, 
Nathaniel  Belcher,  William  Brown. 

Convention.  The  Democratic  Convention  met 
on  the  4th*and  adjourned  on  the  6lh  inst  They  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Reardon,  Hamley,  and  Adams,  their 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Resolu- 
tions were  brought  in,  expressive  of  their  individual 
preferences  for  Martin  Van  Buren  as  their  1st  choice, 
and  J.  C.  Calhoun  as  their  2nd. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

Mr.  Tyler  placed  his  opposition  to  Blair  and  Rives 
on  this  ground  of  wrong  and  persecution,  and  on  that 
of  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  party.  We  think  this 
argument  of  the  necessity  of  conciliation  peculiarly 
strong.  Judging  from  the  recent  elections,  the  whig 
vote,  in  all  human  probability,  will  prevail  in  the 
following  states  at  the  coming  presidential  election, 
even  with  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  united 


democratic  party  to  prevent  it,  viz: 
Maine  .... 

9 

Massachusetts 

12 

Rhode  IsDnd 

4 

Vermont  .... 

. 6 

Delaware  .... 

3 

Maryland  .... 

. 8 

North  Carolina 

11 

Georgia  .... 

. 10 

Kentucky  . 

12 

Tennessee  .... 

. 13 

Ohio  . 

23 

Electoral  votes  certain 

111 

The  democratic  candidate  would, 

in  all  probal 

ty,  receive  the  votes  of  the  states  below: 

New  Hampshire 

6 

Virginia  .... 

. 17 

Illinois  .... 

9 

Alabama  .... 

. 9 

Missouri  .... 

7 

Arkansas  .... 

. 3 

Michigan  .... 

5 

South  Carolina 

. 9 

Electing  certain 

65 

The  battle  ground  must  then  be  in  the  slates  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi — 97  electoral 
votes  in  all.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  are 
necessary  to  an  election.  The  whigs  having  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  have  to  struggle  for  twenty-se- 
ven electors.  The  democratic  candidate  having  six- 
ty-five votes,  has  to  struggle  to  obtain  seventy-five 
votes.  This  very  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient 
to  cause  any  republican  opposed  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
policy  to  feel  doubt  and  alarm  as  to  the  result.  Such 
is,  however,  the  fact,  and  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it.  To  conceal  it,  under  the  idea  that  a de- 
mocratic president  is  to  be  made,  as  a matter  of 
course,  as  lovers  in  a novel  marry  of  course,  is  the 
height  of  folly,  and  will  result  in  certain  defeat  to 
the  cause.  When,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  we  come 
to  recollect  that  in  the  late  election  of  New  York, 
more  than  sufficient  to  elect  the  whig  president  ac- 
cording to  our  impression,  has  unquestionably  thrown 
a majority  of  the  popular  vote  against  the  democratic 
party,  the  most  discreet  and  decided  steps  should 
have  been  at  once  taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
republican  cause. 

COL.  JOHNSON. 

The  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Commonwealth  of  Wednes- 
day says: 

“Col  Johnson  passed  this  place  on  Saturday  last  on 
his  way  home.  We  understand  he  says  nothing  can 
prevent  Mr.  Clay’s  election  but  the  running  of  him- 
self.” 

MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  following  address  from  the  hun.  James  Bu- 
chanan appeared  in  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  of  ( 
Tuesday  week  last: 

To  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fellow-Citizens:  After  long  and  serious  reflec- 
tion, 1 have  resolved  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the 
,ist  of  presidential  candidates  to  be  presented  before 
the  democratic  national  convention.  This  resolution 
I, as  been  dictated  by  an  anxious  desire  to  drive  dis- 
cord from  the  ranks  of  the  party,  and  secure  the 
ascendancy  of  democratic  principles,  both  in  the 
^ate  and  throughout  the  union.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  I have  consulted  no  human  being.  It  is 
entirely  my  own  spontaneous  act,  and  proceeds  from 
the  clearest  and  strongest  conviction  of  duty.>. 

Whilst  thus  taking  my  leave  as  your  candidate  for 
the  presidential  office,  I am  animated  by  a sense  of 
profound  gratitude  for  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  have  urged  my  elevation  to  the  highest 
office  on  earth.  This  feeling  shall  remain  engraven 
on  my  heart  until  time  for  me  shall  be  no  longer. 

When,  in  January  last,  democratic  members  of 
our  state  legislature,  in  their  letter  addressed  to  me, 

‘ presented  my  name  to  the  union  as  Pennsylvania’s 
favorite  candidate  for  the  presidency,”  I made  some 
observations  in  my  answer  to  which  1 desire  to  recall 
your  attention,  i then  stated  that  if  the  democracy 
of  Pennsylvania  “should  resolve  to  offer  my  name  to 


the  national  convention  as  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency with  that  degree  of  unanimity  which  could 
alone  give  moral  force  to  their  recommendation,  I 
felt  that  I ought  not  to  counteract  their  wishes.” 
This,  I am  proud  to  believe,  they  would  do  with  un- 
exampled unanimity;  yet  every  unprejudiced  man 
who  has  observed  the  current  of  political  events 
since  that  period  must  be  convinced  that  even  the 
great  moral  influence  of  Pennsylvania  with  her  sis- 
ter states  would  be  exerted  in  vain  to  secure  my 
nomination.  Under  such  circumstances,  ought  I,  for 
any  personal  considerations,  to  suffer  the  great  stale 
which  has  bestowed  so  many  honors  upon  me  to  ask, 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  for  a presidential  can- 
didate of  her  own,  with  a certain  conviction  on  my 
part  that  the  request  would  not  be  granted?  Should 
I be  the  means  of  placing  her  democracy  in  a false 
position,  which  yet  their  high  sense  of  honor  and  the 
noble  perseverance  of  their  character  might  forbid 
them  to  abandon?  To  ask  these  questions,  my  heart 
tells  me,  is  to  answer  them  in  the  negative.  Every 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  duty  dictates  that  I should 
leave  them  to  decide,  in  the  national  convention,  among 
the  candidates  whose  prospects  are  more  promising. 

But  a still  higher  obligation  rests  upon  me.  In 
my  letter,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  I de- 
clare that  “the  principles  and  the  success  of  the 
democratic  party  so  immeasurably  transcend  in  im- 
portance the  elevation  of  any  individual,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  jeoparded,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
personal  partiality  for  either  of  the  candidates.” 
And,  again:  “If  I know  my  own  heart,  I should  most 
freely  resign  any  pretensions  which  the  partiality  of 
friends  has  set  up  for  me,  if  by  this  I could  purchase 
harmony  and  unanimity  in  the  selection  of  a demo- 
cratic candidate.” 

The  time  has  now  arrived  whenl  feel  myself  con- 
strained to  apply  these  principles  to  my  own  prac- 
tice. It  is  true  that  I may  not  be  able  to  secure 
entire  unanimity  in  the  party  by  withdrawing  my 
name  from  the  list  of  candidates,  but  yet  I shall 
reduce  their  number,  and  thus  diminish  the  elements 
of  discord.  The  great  moral  and  numerical  strength 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  her  uniform  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism  adds  a double  force,  will  then  be 
felt  in  all  its  power,  and  may  decide  the  contest  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  entire  democracy  of  the 
union. 

I can  proudly  say  that,  since  1 have  occupied  the 
position  of  your  candidate  before  the  country,  to 
which  I was  assigned  by  your  unsolicited  kindness,  I 
have  done  nothing  to  tarnish  your  fair  fame.  Enter- 
taining the  conviction  that  the  glory  and  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  require  that  the  highest  office 
under  heaven  should  be  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  only 
free  people  upon  earth,  I have  totally  abstained  from 
all  personal  efforts  to  promote  my  own  success. 

After  what  I have  already  said,  I need  scarcely 
again  repeat  the  pledge  I have  so  often  given,  that  I 
shall  firmly  support  the  nominee  of  the  democratic 
national  convention. 

To  my  friends  in  other  states,  who  have  deemed 
me  worthy  of  their  support,  1 tender  my  most  grate- 
ful thanks;  believing  that  I shall  best  promote  their 
wishes  for  the  union  and  strength  of  the  democratic 
party  by  withdrawing  from  what  they  must  now  be 
sanped  would  be  a hopeless  contest  for  the  nomi- 
nanon. 

In  conclusion,  1 can  solemnly  declare,  that  the 
only  solicitude  which  I personally  feel  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  is,  that  you  shall  be  satisfied  with 
my  conduct;  for,  next  to  the  approbation  of  my  God, 
I value  your  continued  favor  far  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  December  14,  1843. 

MR.  CALHOUN  NOT  WITHDRAWN. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed, we  suppose,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  organ  at  home,  thus 
comments  upon  the  notion — because  Van  Buren  can- 
didates succeeded  in  the  caucus  for  nominating  offi- 
cers of  congress — that  therefore  Mr.  Calhoun  has 
withdrawn. 

“The  indications  are,”  says  the  Mercury,  “That 

“Mr.  Van  Buren’s  editors  are  determined  to  con- 
sider the  whole  matter  a mere  question  about  men, 
and  that  they  were  to  succeed  ol  course  if  they  could 
make -out  for  their  candidate  a temporary  superiority 
in  congress  or  elsewhere.  With  us  such  a considera- 
tion is  of  no  sort  of  weight,  and  we  shall  never  for 
a day  pay  any  respect  to  it.  In  the  organization  of 
the  house,  a rule  in  caucus,  requiring  the  assent  ol 
two  thirds  to  make  a nomination  valid,  was  adopted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  any  breach  in 
the  party  or  any  organization  of  selections  of  it  on 
presidential  preferences — that  this  latter  might  not 
intrude  where  it  had  no  business.  The  consequence 
was,  the  election  of  men  whose  preferences  are  sup- 
posed to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  straightway  a 
correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  writes  to 


the  effect  that  the  Calhoun  men  have  backed  out,  are 
about  to  withdraw  their  candidate,  &c.,  &c.  We  see 
the  news  making,  rapid  flight  over  the  country — Mr. 
Calhoun  is  about  to  be  withdrawn!  and  there  are 
many  besides  democrats  who  receive  it  as  the  news 
of  a “great  victory.”  The  Washington  Spectator  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  sets  the  matter  right. 

“We  see  in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  a let- 
ter published  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  written 
from  Washington,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
caucus  nominating  Mr.  Jones  for  speaker,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s fiends  stated  “that  they  had  no  expectation 
of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  nomination  for  the  presidency,  but 
that  they  intended  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
convention.”  This  is  not  true.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends 
said  no  such  thing.  One  member  from  Alabama 
used  language  probably  to  the  effect  stated.  Nor  was 
the  position  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  quite  as  hum- 
ble and  beseeching  as  this  letter  represents  it  to  be. 
We  understand  that  they  they  took  the  position  that 
if  the  majority  wished  to  act  on  their  majority 
strength,  they  were  welcome  to  do  so;  but  that  it 
would  not  then  be  at  all  necessary  for  the  minority 
to  be  present.  But  that  if  the  minority  was  given 
power  over  the  action  of  the  caucus,  by  increasing 
the  majority  necessary  to  make  a nomination  to  two- 
thirds,  that  then  they  would  remain  and  act  with  the 
party.  Their  proposition  was  assented  to,  but  it  had 
no  connexion  whateverwith  the  presidency;  butstood 
on  the  merits  of  party  justice  and  policy  only. 

As  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  withdrawing  him  as  a 
candidate  from  the  presidential  canvass  previous  to 
May  next,  there  are  many  things  to  occur  before  such 
a step  will  even  be  thought  of  by  any  of  them.  Many 
questions  are  to  arise  in  congress — the  tariff  amongst 
them — which  must  be  settled  belore  it  can  be  deter- 
mined who  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party  for  the  presidency.  It  is  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble that,  by  May  next,  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  not  wait 
for  his  friends  to  withdraw  him,  but  withdraw  him- 
self.” 

And  these  “questions”  we  say  for  the  thousandth 
time,  are  the  soul  and  body  of  the  whole  dissension 
between  the  Calhoun  and  the  Van  Buren  men.  In 
comparison  with  these  we  will  not  consider  the  per- 
sonal question  at  all.  If  we  cannot  support  the  de- 
mocratic creed,  the  true  creed,  with  free  trade  at  its 
head,  in  supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  will  we 
never  support  him,  though  forty  conventions  should 
unanimously  nominate  him.  And  if  we  can  support 
that  creed  best  by  supporting  him,  we  shall  take  good 
care  not  to  allow  the  interests  of  any  man  to  inter- 
fere. As  to  the  national  convention  we  have  never 
desired  its  existence  and  therefore  care  precious  lit- 
tle whether  it  is  composed  of  men  or  monkeys. — 
What  is  reasonable  and  good  in  itself  is  not  made  a 
particle  more  so  by  the  sanction  of  such  a body,  and 
what  is  bad  is  not  a whit  worse  for  it3  approval  and 
praise.” 

Thus  far  the  Mercury,  but  (says  the  N.  Y.  Ameri- 
can) we  may,  nevertheless,  hint  to  the  Mercury  that 
the  moral  weight — that  is  not  the  word  exactly,  for 
there  is  special  little  morality  in  the  matter — we 
would  rather  say  the  influence  upon  mercenary  party 
calculations  ami  combinations  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
sweeping  success  in  the  choice  of  house  oflicers,  will 
in  the  and,  be  found  to  tell,  or  we  are  much  mistaken, 
alike  against  Mr.  Calhoun’s  prospects  and  principles. 

MR.  CLAY. 

The  Knoxville  (East  Tennessee)  Register  of  the 
6th  instant  contains  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Clay  to  a committee  of  the  wings  of  Greene 
county,  Tennessee: 

Ashland.  10th  JVuv.,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  1 have  received  your  friendly  letter, 
in  behalf  of  a large  and  respeclable  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Greene  county,  tendering  me  the  hospi- 
talities of  that  county  and  of  Greeneville,  and  a 
public  dinner.  Iam  highly  honored  by  this  kind  in- 
vitation, which  I appreciate  the  more  from  the  frank 
exposure  of  the  prejudices  which  once  existed  against 
me,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  their  causes  and  their  final  removal  as 
described  in  your  letter.  These  prejudices,  gentle- 
men, were  not  peculiar  to  Tennessee.  When  they 
raged,  in  their  greatest  violence,  conscious  of  their 
injustice,  I felt  convinced  that  the  day  would  come 
wdien  my  countrymen  would  be  fully  persuaded  that 
I had  served  them  with  zeal,  integrity,  and  fidelity. 
Tnat  day  has  come,  and  I rejoice  that  a merciful 
Providence  has  permitted  me  to  survive  the  calum- 
nies that  were  put  forth  to  crush  me.  Anri  I rejoice 
also  that  magnanimous  Tennessee  stands  pre-eminent 
in  devotion  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to  the  repara- 
tion of  unmerited  injury.  1 should  be  most  happy, 
gentlemen,  to  make  to  you  and  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Greene  county,  in  person,  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  tender;  but  I regret  that 
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business  has  compelled  me  to  take  a route  to  North 
Carolina,  in  fulfilment  of  my  engagement  to  visit 
Raleigh,  different  from  that  which  you  supposed.  I 
shall  go  to  New  Orleans  next  month  and  towards 
the  spring  proceed  through  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  North  Carolina,  thus  traversing 
an  interesting  portion  of  our  Union,  which  1 have 
never  seen.  You  will  perceive  that  this  course  of 
my  journey  will  take  me  far  away  from  Greeneville. 
I regret,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ac- 
cept your  obliging  invitation. 

I pray  you  to  accept,  gentlemen,  for  yourselves 
and  for  those  whom  you  represent,  thecordial  thanks, 
and  assurances  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  for 
your  grateful  friend,  and  obedient  servant, 

1IENRY  CLAY. 

Messrs.  A.  Williams,  Sfc.  fyc. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Wythe  county , Va.,  Nov.  1 6lh  1^43. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a meeting  of  a portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  county,  favorable  to  your  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  we  were  instructed 
to  address  you  in  relation  to  your  proposed  visit  to 
North  Carolina,  and  request  you  to  make  Wytheville 
a point  in  going  or  returning.  We  are  aware  that 
you  have  marked  out  a different  route  for  your  jour- 
ney, but  as  circumstances  may  occur  which  will  lead 
you  to  make  some  change  thereof,  we  hope,  in  that 
event,  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  comply  with  the 
request  which  we  have  been  unanimously  authorised 
to  make  of  you. 

Time,  the  great  examiner  of  men,  and  all  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  has  demonstrated  how  well  you  have 
deserved  the  confidence  which  the  people  of  Kentucky 
have  reposed  in  you  for  nearly  half  a century.  And 
we  are  cheered  with  the  belief  that  a like  confidence 
awaits  you  on  the  part  of  a large  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  beloved  republic. 

We  cannot  close  this  communication,  without  ad- 
verting to  a measure  with  which  your  name  is  pecu- 
liarly identified — the  protection  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. The  people  of  your  native  state  are 
beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  this  great  measure, 
notwithstanding  the  oracular  admonitions  of  our  po- 
litical advisers,  that  our  past  and  present  tariff  laws 
are  impolitic  and  oppressive.  They  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  by  increasing  the  stimulus  to  labor,  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  capital  to  home  produc- 
tion, additional  capital  can  “be  generated  by  an  act 
of  legislation.”  Experience  is  fast  teaching  us  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  national  wealth  than  mere 
profits  of  capital,  and  that  operatives  in  our  factories 
do  not  labor  for  a bare  subsistence,  and  have  nothing 
left  for  accumulation.  Our  own  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg afford  a signal  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
protective  policy. 

But  in  our  sister  states  of  North  Carolina  the  evi- 
dence reaches'  from  a nearer  point.  There,  and 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  us,  are  cotton  factories 
of  cloth  and  yarn,  from  which  we  are  often  furnished 
at  our  doors,  to  the  exclusion  of  similar  fabrics  from 
the  northern  factories.  The  limits  of  a letter,  how- 
ever, will  not  permit  us  to  go  further  on  this  subject, 
always  interesting  to  you,  and  all  important  to  our 
individual  prosperity  and  national  independence. 

Your  fellow  citizens, 

Charles  L.  Crocket,  John  T.  Sayers,  James  C. 
Walker,  T.  J.  Morrison,  Jacob  Haller,  Theodore  B. 
Hamlin 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Clay’s  reply. 

Ashland,  With  November,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  obliging  letter. 
I should  be  highly  gratified  to  visit  Wythe  county, 
which  besides  other  recommendations,  bears  a vene- 
rable name,  of  which  1 never  hear  without  emotions 
of  gratitude.  But  I dare  not  allow  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  expecting  such  a visit  next  spring.  If,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  my  present  purposes,  1 should  take 
that  route  on  my  return  home,  1 will  eagerly  seize 
the  occasion  to  exchange  friendly  salutations  with 
my  fellow-citizens  of  VYythe. 

Gentlemen,  I have  sought  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  to  which  you  are  pleased 
to  refer,  not  by  flattering  or  deceiving  them,  nor  by 
always  agreeing  with  them,  but  by  honestly,  truly, 
and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  serve  them.  Justly  ap- 
preciating my  motives,  they  have  uniformly  and 
magnanimously  sustained  me.  They  know,  and  1 
feel,  how  deeply  my  heart  is  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness  to  them. 

I rejoice  to  learn  that  the  pe'ople  of  my  native  state, 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  union  have  become  sen- 
sible of  the  great  advantages  of  fostering  our  national 
industry.  Without  any  encouragement  from  legisla- 
tion, from  the  indispensable  wants  of  the  community 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  manufactures  must 
have  ultimately  sprung  up  in  our  country.  The  in- 


fant child,  without  any  help,  will  finally  learn  to  rise 
and  stand  and  walk,  but  he  will  learn  much  sooner, 
by  the  helping  hand  of  an  affectionate  parent.  The 
day  will  come — it  is  nigh  at  hand — when  all  will  be 
surprised  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  about  the  policy  of  just  and  reason- 
able encouragement  to  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, against  the  rivalry,  the  selfishness,  and  prohibito- 
ry policy  of  foreign  nations,  who  are  indifferent  to 
our  welfare.  And  in  the  benefits  of  this  truly  paren- 
tal and  national  policy,  all  parts  of  our  country,  di 
rectly  or  indirectly,  will  participate.  You  speak  of 
Richmond,  of  Petersburg,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
observation  might  have  been  extended  to  other  parts 
south  and  west.  Anil  how  interesting  is  it  to  con- 
template the  vast  exchanges,  which  are  constantly  in 
operation  in  the  various  products  of  our  industry 
among  the  various  parts  of  our  great  and  glorious 
union!  Long  may  it  continue,  and  they  increase  m 
value,  variety,  and  extent! 

Accept,  gentlemen,  assurances  of  the  high  respect 
and  warm  regard  of  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Charles  L.  Crockett,  John  T.  Sayers,  James 

C.  Walker,  T.  J.  Morrison,  Jac.  Haller,  and  Theo- 
dore B.  Hamlin,  &c.,  &.c.,  k. c. 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  LORO  BROUGHAM. 

It  is  impossible,  to  close  the  page  of  history  which 
records  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Republic,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  singular  change  that  seems  of 
late  years  to  have  come  over  some  friends  of  liberty 
in  this  country,  inclining  them  against  the  popular 
institutions  which  that  system  consecrates,  and  upon 
which  it  reposes.  Writers  of  ability,  but.  scantily 
endowed  with  candor,  observers  of  moderate  cir- 
cumspection, men  laboring  under  the  prejudices 
of  European  society,  and  viewing  the  social  system 
of  the  New  World  through  the  medium  of  habits 
and  associations  peculiar  to  that  of  the  old,  have 
brought  back  for  our  information  a number  of  details, 
for  which  they  needed  hardly  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  have  given  up  as  discoveries  a relation  of  mat- 
ters necessarily  existing  under  a very  popular  go- 
vernment, and  in  a very  new  community.  As  those  j 
travellers  had  pretty  generally  failed  to  make  many 
converts  among  the  friends  of  free  institutions,  either 
in  France  or  in  England,  there  would  have  been 
little  harm  done  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  no  great 
interruption  given  to  the  friendly  relations  which  the 
highest  interests  of  both  countries  require  should  he 
maintained  unbroken  between  them.  But  unhappily 
some  persons  of  superior  class  appear,  from  parly 
or  from  personal  feelings,  to  have,  without  due  re- 
flection on  the  mischief  they  were  doing,  suffer- 
ed their  minds  to  be  poisoned  by  the  same  pre-  ' 
judioes;  and,  a single  indiscretion  having  sulfered 
their  private  letters,  written  under  the  influence  of 
such  prepossessions,  to  see  the  light,  it  becomes  every 
one,  whose  general  opinions  coincide  with  those  of 
the  individuals  in  question,  to  protest  against  the  in- 
ference that  such  sentiments  are  shared  by  the  libe- 
ral party  in  England.  This  becomes  the  more  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  the»tendency  which  the 
most  reprehensible  conduct  of  some  of  the  slates  in 
the'Union  towards  their  public  creditors  has  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  reception  of  such  unsound 
opinions— opinions  which,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  probably  soon  sink  into  oblivion,  how  respect 
able  soever  the  quarters  which  they  may,  without 
due  reflection,  have  been  suffered  to  reach.  I allude 
more  particularly  to  some  letters  lately  published  of 
Lord  Sydenham,  written  confidentially  to  his  late 
colleagues,  while  he  was  acting  under  them  as  go- 
vernor general  of  British  North  America — letters, 
the  publication  of  which  has,  to  me,  who  knew  their 
writer,  and  respected  his  generally  sound  principles, 
been  a subject  pf  much  regret,  which  he  appears  to 
have  written  in  a moment  of  some  irritation,  but 
which  would  do  serious  injury  to  the  good  under- 
standing that  happily  has  been  restored  between 
the  two  nations,  it'  they  were  supposed  to  speak  the 
sense  of  those  among  us  who  are  most  friendly  to 
America. 

A great  deal  of  vague  and  general  abuse  may  be 
passed  over,  as  that  the  Americans  “are_a  calculat- 
ing people,  and  fight  not  for  glory  but  plunder” — 
“such  a set  of  braggadocios,  that  their  public  men 
must  submit  to  the  claims  of  their  extravagant  vani- 
ty and  self-sufficiency” — that  there  is  among  them  a 
“general  debasement; — that  those  who  aim  at  place 
are  corrupt  and  corrupters,  and  the  masses  who  be- 
stow preferment  ignorant,  prejudiced,  dishonest,  ami 
utterly  immoral.”  I fear  me  most  if  not  all  of  this 
railing  might  be  retorted  upon  a certain  nation  whose 
wars  in  China  have  been  warmly  eulogized  by  Lord 
Sydenham  in  another,  letter,  though  lie  is  greatly 
scandalized  that  all  the  glory  of  his  friends  is  nol 
likely  to  prevent  their  scats  “slipping  Irani ^ under 


them;”*  a nation  whose  general  elections  have  of  late 
years  been  found  a scene  of  the  most  hateful  corrup- 
tion, although  we  should  be  guilty  of  a mo<-t  gross 
and  unpardonable  exaggeration,  were  we  on  this  ac- 
count to  stigmatize  the  whole  people  as  “utterly  im- 
moral.” in  the  terms  rashly  applied  to  his  neighbors 
by  the  Canadian  Governor. 

But  the'charges  which  lie  allows  himself,  to  Jay, 
and  which  his  relatives  have  thought  it  right  to  pub- 
lish, are  more  specific.  “ The  government  seems  to 
me  the  worst  of  tyrannies, "that  of  the  mob  support- 
ed by  the  odious  and  profligate  corruption.  Neman 
who  aims  at  power  dare  avow  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
he.  must  pander  to  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  their  parties  (the  two  great  ones  which 
now  divide  the  Union,  the  Locofocos  and  the  Whigs) 
the  only  subject  of  the  leading  men  of  either  is  to 
instil  some  wretchedly  low  sentiment  into  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  explode  it  for  their  own  advantage. — 
There  is  scarcely  a statesman  of  either  who  would 
not  adopt  the  most  violent  or  the  basest  doctrine, 
however,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  work  it.  to  ad- 
vantage with  the  majority — peculation  and  jobbing 
are  the  only  objects;  delusion,  and  the  basest  flattery 
of  the  people,  the  means.”  “If,”  adds  this  discreet 
statesman,  “they  drive  us  into  war,  the  blacks  in  the 
south  will  soon  settle  all  that  part  of  the  Union;  and 
in  the  north  I feel  sure  that  we  can  lick  them  to  their 
heart’s  content.”  “A  republic  could  answer  in  for- 
mer times  in  countries  where  there  was  no  people , or 
few;  the  hulk  of  the  population-  Ilelols  and  slaves; 
but  where  there  is  a people,  and  they  have  tile  pow- 
er, government  is  only  possible  by  pandering  to  their 
worst  passions,  which  makes  the  country  unbearable 
to  a man  of  any  education,  and  the  central  govern- 
ment itself  a byword  amongst  civilized  nations.  1 
hope  (lie concludes,  perhaps  consistently  enough)  that 
we  may  live  long  enough  to  see  this  great  bubble 
burst;  and  I do  not  believe  that  we  need  be  very  long- 
lived  for  that.”  (316  ) 

I am  sorry  to  he  under  the  necessity  of  declaring 
that  one  is  at  a loss  whether  most  to  marvel  at  (he 
total  want  of  common  reflection,  or  the  exlraordiuay 
want  of  common  information,  in  this  passage — the 
production  of  a man  in  high  office,  addressed  to  a 
man  strll  higher,  and  who  presumes,  without  any  de- 
liberation, and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  lo 
pronounce  so  sweeping  a censure  upon  the  whole 
body  of  a great  nation,  all  their  statesmen,  and  all 
their  institutions.  It  is  fit  the  Americans  should 
well  understand  that  these  are  the  errors  and  this  the 
rashness  of  the  late  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
and  not  shared  by  the  liberal  party,  or  by  any  but  the 
most  ignorant  ami  the  most  prejudiced  in  this  country . 

First  of  all,  Lord  Sydenham  is  no  authority  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  States,  merely  because  )ie  was 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  never  in  the  Union  at  all. 
Had  he  remained  in  London  he  would  have  been  a; 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  those  stales,  as  his  living 
near  them  for  two  years  could  make  him;  nay,  a. 
great  de.al  better;  for  his  residence  in  Canada  without 
giving  him-  one  little  more  of  information,  had  the 
manifest  tendency  to  fill  his  mind  with  Canadian  pre- 
judices; and  these  views  seein  to  gain  a still  greater 
ascendant  over  him  by  the  disputes  of  a border  na- 
ture, in  which  he  was  involved.  I should,  during 
the  separation  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  never  have  looked  to  the  War- 
den of  the  West  Marches  fur  a candid  account  of  the 
people  on  the  Scotch  border  when  he  lived  at  Car- 
lisle. But,  had  the  Warden  directed  his  hostile  op- 
erations from  York  or  from  Lincoln,  I should  liaye 
believed  him  just  as  ignorant  as  if  lie  had  lived  in 
London,  and  a very  great  deal  more  prejudiced. 

Next  let  us  observe  how  little  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral had  studied  constitutions  when  he  assumes  the 
office  of  deciding  on  their  comparative  merits. — - 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  crowd  more  manifest  errors 
into  one  sentence  than  are  found  in  the  few  lines 
about  ancient  republics.  Many  things  respecting 
those  systems  are  obscurely  known,  and  are  therefore 
the  subject  of  controversy;  but  no  one  ever  affected 
to  doubt  of  the  matters  on.  which  this  strange  sen- 
tence errs,  and  errs  dogmatically.  Sparta  is  of  course 
alluded  to  by  the  mention  of  Helots;  but  Sparta  was 
not  a republican,  it  was  an  aristocratic  government. 
1'nen  Adieus,  which  was  a republic,  so  far  from 
proving  that  such  a government  “could  answer  is 
precisely  the  example  always  resorted  lo  in  order  to 
prove  what  Lord  Sydenham  stales  to  be  the  vice 
of  Hie  American  government  as  contrasted  with  the 

* The  naivete  of  this  passage  is  exceedingly  great. — 
"But  what  is  l he  use  of  all  ibis  alory  if  your  seals  slip 
from  under  'you'!’’  Then,  after  a great  abuse  of  John 
Bull,  *'I  am  afraid  that  the  possession  of  power  is  making 
me  terribly  inclined  to  despo'ism  for  I am  thinking  of 
planting  my  cabbages  rather  under  the  shade  of  Meftur- 
nich  or  the  Czar,”  &c.  p,  3l£.  'To  he  sure;  and  ibis  is 
exactly  iho  consequence  oi  being  go.ei.ui  general  wiui 
dictatorial  power. 
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Grecian,  namely,  the  statesmen  “pandering;  to  (he 
passions  of  ihe  people.”  Yet,  this  notwithstanding;, 
ran  any  one  say  that  AUiens,  the  very  seat  of  this 
worst  of  vices,  \va- bv  it  “made  unbearable  to  a man 
of  any  education.”  Does  he.  conceive  that  any  of  us, 
even  in  Canada,  are  more  refined,  more  civilized, 
more  educated,  than  the  ornaments  of  Athenian  so- 
ciety, the  very  men  who  were  fain  to  court  the  peo- 
ple? It  is  another  error  equally  great  to  make  it  the 
peculiar  characteristic  the  modern  republic,  and 
the  feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  ancient,  that 
the  “people  really  had  the  power.”  In  Athens,  if 
r.nv  where,  they  really  had  the  power;  we  are  only 
left  to  speculate  on  the  restraints  under  which  it  was 
exercised,  and  ever;  to  doubt  if  any  such  existed  in 
practice.  But  assuredly  the  bulk  of  the  power  was 
in  their  hands  more  than  in  any  other  democracy, 
ancient  or  modern. 

That  in  the  American  Government  there  exist 
great  imperfections  no  man  can  doubt;  one  among 
the  greatest  has  lately  been  removed,  because  the 
central  power  of  the  Federacy  is  now  enabled  betler 
to  maintain  its  relations  with  foreign  states  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  improvement  of  the  constitu- 
tional law.  But  there  remain  blots  which  stiil  dis- 
figure the  system,  and  in  practice  sadly  mar  its  work- 
ing. Of  these,  the  very  worst,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
entire  change  of  public  functionaries,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  which  follows  every  change  of  the 
President,  converts  all  the  more  considerable  mem- 
bers of  the  community  into  place-hunters,  and  makes 
the  whole  interval,  between  one  election  of  chief 
magistrate  and  another,  a constant  =cene  of  canvass. 
The  removal  of  this  and  a few  other  imperfections 
would  make  the  Government  of  America  as  faultless 
as  a very  popular  system  can  ever  be.  That  some 
and  even  considerable  evils  would  be  left,  evils  in 
separable  from  a Republic,  because  growing  out  of 
the  large  share  assigned  to  the  people  in  the  distri- 
bution of  power,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  is  no 
discovery  of  Lord  Sydenham’s,  that  as  long  as  men 
arc  men,  power  and  pre-eminence  will  be  sought  af- 
ter; and  that  if  the  power  of  bestowing  these  is  vest- 
ed in  the  people,  the  people  will  be  courted  by  those  1 
who  seek  after  them. 

We  ore  upon  a practical,  not  a speculative,  ques-  : 
t ion;  and  that  question  is  not  as  to  Ihe  impossible  at- 
tainment of  theoretical  perfection,  but  as  to  the  com- 
parative rherits  of  different  schemes  of  polity.  Power 
must  rest  in  some  part.of  the  community.  Patronage  ! 
mu?t  immediately  or  ultimately  rest  with  them  that  j 
have  the  power.  Shall  ihey  be  the  people  at  large? 
No,  says  Lord  Sydenham;  tor  if  the  people  are  to  . 
chouse  their  ministers,  they  who  would  fill  ministe- 
rial places  will  debase  themselves  by  pandering  to 
the  people’s  prejudices.  But  wliat  if  we  entrust 
this  delicate  office  to  a court  or  a prince,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  duty  be  more  uprightly  dis- 
charged, and  exalting  the  character  of  the  candidates 
for  favor?  Are  we  so  blinded  by  the  evils  of  popular 
canvass  as  to  have  all  of  a sudden  forgotten  that 
other  time-serving;  that  old  species  of  fawning,  that 
vvorscr  form  of  flattery,  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  of  purity  used  to  charge  upon  the  parasites  of 
princes,  the  crew  of  courtiers,  the  minions  who  pan- 
der to  the  propensities,  not  of  the  people,  but  the 
despot?  Then  shall  power  and  patronage  be  vested 
in  a patrician  body,  in  a class  of  men  whom  “a  man 
of  education”  might  well  find  not  “unbearable?” — 
The  class  fawned  upon  would  here  no  doubt  be  found 
more  refined  in  its  tastes,  ami  must  be  propitiated 
v/ith  more  dainty  flattery.  Yet  I quest-ion  if  the 
fawning  would  be  less  pliant,  if  the  Senator  would 
be  less  given  to  cringe,  than  they  who,  instead  of 
crawling  in  the  anteroom  of  the  noble,  afler  a more 
homely  fashion  take  the  hand  of  the  peasant  and  the 
mechanic.  1 greatly  doubt  if  less  falsehood  will  be 
found  in  the  smooth  speeches  addressed  to  the  select 
patrician  circle  than  in  the  boisterous  harangues  de- 
livered to  win  the  plebeian.  One  ground  of  my 
doubt  is  Hie  recollection  which  we  all  have  of  the 
scenes  of  endless  intrigue  and  wide-spread  corrup- 
tion displayed  by  the  aristocratic  courts  of  modern 
Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  more 
patrician  days;  and  another  ground  of  my  doubt  is 
precisely  tins,  that  men  are  more  prone  to  practise 
deception  in  secret  than  in  public,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  use  unworthy  acts  in  the  closet,  the 
appointed  scene  of  intrigue,  than  on  1 fie  hustings, 
from  w hence  the  grosser  species  of  intrigue,  at  least, 
must  for  ever  be  banished. 

And  here  is  furnished  a very  striking  proof  of  the 
entire  carelessness  with  which  this  political  reason- 
er  made  his  observations  upon  America,  and  formed 
his  opinions  respecting  her  people.  He  plainly  af- 
firms of  all  statesmen  in  the  United  States  that  “their 
only  objects  are  peculation  and  jobbing;”  and  their 
means  of  being  enabled  to  peculate  and  job  are  “the 
basest  flattery  of  the  people.”  Now  surely  a very 
little  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  any  con- 


siderate person  that  this  charge  is  wholly  impossible. 
The  existence  of  such  violent  party  divisions,  and 
the  publicity  with  which  every  department  of  govern- 
ment is  administered,  make  peculation  impractica- 
ble. They  might  as  well  be  charged  v/ith  “compas- 
sing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king.”  It  is  an 
oliencc  which  in  such  a country  can  have  no  exist- 
ence. But  this  manifest  error  into  which  the  writer 
lias  fallen,  while  it  shows  the  strength  of  his  preju- 
dices against  the  Americans,  proves  also  the  weak- 
ness of  his  means  of  annoyance,  and  it  is  a sufficient 
answer  to  much  of  his  general  invective. 

As  to  the  standing  topic  of  vulgar  manners,  let  it 
be  (airly  stated  that  there  are  many  parts  both  of 
France  and  England  to  which  we  should  not  think  of 
resorting  were  we  in  quest  of  patterns  of  polished 
manners.  Even  while  representing  Manchester,  Lord 
Sydenham  would  hardly  have  efted  the  bulk  of  his 
constituents  as  superior  in  elegance  to  the  people  of 
New  York.  But  an  authority  fully  as  high  as  him- 
self on  this  delicate  matter,  M.  de  Lafayette,  would 
have  severely  chid  him  for  underrating  e\  en  the  man  - 
nersofthe  Americans;  and  if,  after  such  an  authori- 
ty, any  further  defence  were  required,  two  facts  may 
be  mentioned.  Sir  R.  Liston  declared  that  he  had 
never  conversed  with  a better  bred  sovereign  in  any 
court  of  Europe  than  General  Washington;  and 
among  the  women  of  the  highest  breeding  in  our  day 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  mention  lady  Wellesley.* 
They  who  have  never  been  in  the  United  States  may 
surely  be  pardoned  if  they  feel  unable  to  believe  the 
notion  entertained  by  others  who,  like  themselves 
and  Lord  Sydenham,  have  also  been  there,  but  who 
would  yet  assume  General  Washington  and  lady 
Wellesley  to  he  the  only  persons  of  fine  manners 
ever  produced  in  the  Union. 

It  is,  however,  not  avowedly  on  the  score  of  their 
underbreeding  that  the  governor-general  rests  his 
dislike  of  the  Americans.  On  the  contrary,  he  ra- 
ttier seems  disposed  to  pass  that  head  of  complaint 
lightly,  though  it  is  plainly  enough  at  the  bottom  of 
many  feelings 'upon  the  subject.  His  main  accusa- 
tion is  mob  tyranny,  and  habit  of  their  public  men 
quailing  before  it.  No  doubt  a certain  degree  of  this 
evil  is  inseparable  from  every  popular  government. 
Who  in  Ireland  dares  profess  any  opinion  hostile  to 
the  Romish  hierarchy  throughout  three  of  the  pro- 
vinces, orfavourable  toilin  the  fourth?  Who  in  1831 
was  safe  in  England  if  he  proclaimed  his  dislike  of 
the  reform  bill?  What  public  meeting  has  any  mo- 
derate liberal  politician  ventured  to  hold  of  late 
years?  Have  not  even  the  corn-law  repealers  bee 
fain  to  raise  the  popular  cry  of  cheap  bread  in 
semblies  collected  by  tickets,  and  from  which 
multitude  were  carefully  excluded?  We  may  not  go 
so  far  as  the  Americans  in  humouring  the  popular 
cry  of  the  hour  when  we  address  our  constituents, 
because  our  government  is  less  purely  popular  than 
theirs;  but  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  speeches  of 
our  political  chiefs — aye,  and  even  their  measures 
when  in  office — take  the  tincture  of  the  multitude  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  and  whose  favour  they  are 
expected  to  conciliate?  If  this  be  denied,  we  may 
require  to  be  informed  what  Lord  Sydenham  pre- 
cisely means  when — Adverting  to  the  free  trade  mea- 
sures respecting  timber,  sugar,  and,  above  all,  corn, 
in  1841 — he  says,  “It  is  an  immense  point  gained  to 
tret  a new  flag  under  which  to  fight,  The  people  of 
England  do  not  care  a rush  for  any  of  your  Irish 
hobby-horses;  and  they  are  not  with  you  upon  church 
matters,  or  grievances  of  that  kind.  Even  your  fo- 
reign policy  has  not  touched  them  the  least,  and  I 
doubt  whether  twenty  victories  would  give  you  a 
borough  or  a county;  but  you  have  now  given  them 
an  intelligible  principle  offering  practical  benefits  to 
contend  for,  and  though  defeated  on  it,  as  you  doubt- 
less will  be,  defeat  will  be  attended  with  reputation, 
and  will  make  von,  as  a party  in  the  country,  far 
stronger  than  you  have  been  of  late  ” (p.  90.)  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  preference  here  given  to 
the  corn  bill  over  the  Irish  church  reform  and  the 
other  measures  is  not  rested  on  the  relative  merits, 
but  solely  on  the  relative  popular  tendency,  of  the 
different  plans — their  capabilities  as  “flags  to  fight  un- 
der;” and  the  corn-law  is  preferred  because  it  is  a 
belter  party  Shibboleth.  No  doubt  Lord  Sydenham 
would  have  a right  to  urge  that  he  had  always  main- 
tained the  free  trade  doctrine  for  its  own  sake;  but 
wiiy  will  he  not  allow  American  statesmen  also  to 
prefer  their  several  tenets  for  their  own  sake?  Sup- 
pose he  had  found  a letter  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  a 
South  Carulina  friend  maintaining  thatsome  proposi- 
tion for  preventing  anti-slavery  petitions  from  being 
received  by  congress  was  a fine  “flag  to  fight  under,” 
“offered  an  intelligible  principle  to  contend  for,”  and, 


*0:hers  might  well  be  added.  For  example,  lady  Ash- 
burton; but  her  long  residence  in  the  country  prevents 
all,  excepting  a few,  from  recollecting  that  she  came 
from  America  in  her  younger  days  as  highly  accomplish- 
ed in  manners  as  the  world  has  more  lately  seen  her. 


though  defeated,  would  make  the  Virginian  “party 
stronger  than  it  had  of  late  been,”  how  little  would 
it  have  availed  to  urge  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  al- 
ways held  the  same  opinions?  How  triumphantly 
would  Lord  Sydenham  have  pointed  to  this  letter  as  a 
confession  that  American  statesmen  frame  their  con- 
duct upon  the  plan  of  pandering  to  the  tastes  and 
passions  of  the  multitude?  And  would  it  have  been 
deemed  an  answer  to  his  inference  if  it  had  appeared 
that  the  party  proposing  this  extreme  course  had  ne- 
ver thought  of  it  for  ten  years  whicli  they  had  pass- 
ed in  office,  but  merely  brought  it  forward  when  all 
other  means  of  obtaining  influence  had  failed,  and 
when  their  fortune  among  the  constituent  bodies  of 
the  country  were  becoming  desperate? 

But  these  are  possibly  extreme  cases.  Are  there 
no  other  instances,  even  in  our  own  better  regulated 
system,  so  much  less  disfigured  by  popular  excess 
than  the  American; — no  instances  of  public  men 
shaping  their  conduct  and  their  speeches  according 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings,  or  even  the  tastes  and 
caprices,  of  the  people,  either  generally  or  locally? 
Surely  common  fairness  towards  the  Americans  re- 
quired some  consideration  of  the  tone  taken  in  our 
own  election  addresses,  of  the  speeches  made  on  our 
own  hustings  and  at  our  public  meetings,  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  theseand  the  parliamentary  speech- 
es of  the  same  individuals,  nay  of  the  well-known 
difference  between  the. conduct  of  parliament  itself 
during  its  first  and  its  last  session.  What  minister 
ever  ventured  to  propose  a civil  list  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election? 

The  arts  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  by  these 
remarks  are  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  all 
who  use  them,  and  are  incalculably  hurtful  to  the 
people  upon  whom  they  are  practised.  If  they  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  inseparable  from  a very  popular 
government,  their  mischief  forms  a serious  deduc- 
tion from  the  merits  of  that  system.  To  restrain 
them  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  is  the 
boundenduty  of  all  statesmen,  but  most  especially  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  maintain  the  superior 
advantages  of  a popular  constitution.  Them,  above 
all  others,  it  behoves  not  to  lower  the  character  of 
popular  men, 'not  to  corrupt  the  people  themselves; 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  flattery  and  the 
falsehood  which  taint  the  atmosphere  of  a court,  the 
poison  which  tyrants  inhale  with  their  earliest  breath, 
cannot  with  impuhity  he  inspired  by  the  people. 

/ After  all,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  any  govern- 
ment, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  what  is  the  end  of 
all  government — the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  may  safely  be  admitted  that  if  a scheme 
.ould  be  devised  for  embodying  a legislature  of  wise, 
virtuous,  and  enlightened  men,  with  an  executive 
council  of  capacity,  intregrity,  firmness,  removed 
from  popular  control,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
furthering  the  public  good,  and  consulting,  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  no  will  or  authority  but  their  own 
chastened  judgment,  a much  purer  and  more  noble 
government  would  be  constituted  than  any  that 
owes  its  origin  to  the  public  choice,  and  acts  under 
the  people’s  superintendence.  But  unhappily,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  any  legislature,  and  any  exe- 
cutive body,  removed  from  all  control,  soon  forgets 
the  object  of  its  creation,  and  instead  of  consulting 
tlie  good  of  the  community  at  large,  confines  all  its 
exertions  to  furthering  its  own  individual  interest. 
So  it  must  ever  be  until  we  are  blessed  with  a de- 
scent of  angels  to  undertake  the  management  of  our 
concerns.  Bill  then  there  is  but  one  security  for  the 
community — a watchful  superintendence  and  an  effi- 
cient control  over  Us  representatives  and  rulers.  The 
experiment  may  be  coarse  and  clumsy;  it  may  be 
attended  with  evils  of  a very  serious  kind;  it  may 
give  rise  to  an  unfortuate  influence  being  exercised 
by  classes  of  the  people  who  are  neither  very  refin- 
ed nor  always  very  honest,  nor  even  very  well  in- 
formed as  to  their  own  interests.  Nevertheless,  as 
human  society  is  constituted,  in  the  choice  of  evils 
this  is  the  least,  it  admits  of  many  compensations; 
it  gives  the  prospect  of  much  diminution  as  know- 
ledge ami  as  virtue  advance;  whereas  any  system 
that  excludes  the  popular  voice  must  needs  lead  to  a 
thraldom  and  to  abuses  which  admit  of  no  compen- 
sation, and,  instead  of  wearing  out  in  time,  only  ga- 
ther strength  and  acquire  increased  malignity  with 
every  year  that  revolves. 

The  worst  of  all  the  features  in  the  Union,  Lord 
Sydenham  has  no  doubt  passed  entirely  over — the 
disgraceful  prejudices  against  negro  emancipation. 
But  even  these  may  yield  to  circumstances,  and  give 
place  to  more  rational  as  will  as  more  humane 
views  of  national  policy,  provided  a free  government 
continues  to  bless  America,  and  no  catastrophe  hap- 
pens to  destroy  the  Union.  Lord  Sydenham  indeed 
is  Ihoughless  enough  to  view  with  a kind  of  exulta- 
tion the  prospect  of  negro  insurrection  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  United  States  daring  to  wage  a war 
with  England.  Misguided,  short-sighted  man!  and 
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ignorant,  crti,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  either  co- 
lor in  the  new  world!  A negro  revolt  in  our  islands, 
where  the  whites  are  as  a handful  among  their  sable 
brethren,  might  prove  fatal  to  European  life,  but  the 
African  at  least  would  be  secure,  as  far  as  security 
can  be  derived  from  the  successful  shedding  of  blood. 
But  on  the  continent,  where  the  numbers  of  the  two 
colors  are  evenly  balanced,  and  all  the  arms  are  in 
the  white  man’s  hands,  who  but  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  unhappy  slaves  could  bear  to  contemplate 
their  wretchedness  in  the  attempt  by  violence  to 
shake  off  their  chains?  Then  again  he  feels  quite 
confident'' that  the  northern  states  must  be  utterly 
defeated,  and  easily  defeated,  as  soon  as  they  draw 
the  sword  against  England.  Possibly;  and  yet  this 
inference  has  not  been  very  logically  drawn  by  Lord 
Sydenham  from  the  history  of  the  former  American 
war.  When  the  people  of  the  colonies  numbered 
less  than  three  millions,  they  defeated  the  best  troops 
of  England,  possessed  as  she  was  of  all  thq  strong- 
holds of  the  country,  and  sweeping  the  ocean  with 
her  fleets,  before  the  infant  republic  had  a flag  float- 
ing upon  the  seas.  That  twenty-four  millions,  with 
entire  possession  of  the  land,  and  a formidable  fleet 
at  sea,  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Canadians  and 
Nova  Scotians,  is  certainly  a possible  event;  but 
that  it  is  as  much  a matter  of  course  as  the  govern- 
or of  these  petty  settlements  complacently  assures 
himself,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Nay,  it  seems 
barely  possible  that  some  notion  should  creep  into 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  as  how  a war  might 
lead  to  ihe  very  opposite  result  of  Canada  joining 
with  the  United  States,  and  forming  an  additional 
member  of  that  great  confederacy. 

They,  however,  who  are  the  best  friends  of  both 
countries,  must  be  thq  least  willing  to  indulge  on 
either  side  in  such  speculations.  The  Americans 
♦ill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  be  tempted  to  form  such 
pernicious  projects  by  any  notion  of  a hostile  feeling 
towards  them  prevailing  in  this  country.  They  may 
be  well  assured,  that  far  from  regarding  their  govern- 
ment as  “a  bubble,”  and  trusting  that  it  soon  may 
burst,  the  universal  sentiment  in  England  is  the  hope 
that  it  may  long  continue  to  exhibit  the  proud  spec- 
tacle of  popular  freedom,  and  even  popular  power, 
combined  with  order  at  home,  and  moderation  abroad 
in  successful  refutation  of  all  the  old  opinions,  that 
a republic  was  impossible  in  a large  territory  with  a 
numerous  people. 
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SENATE. 

December  21.  Oregon  Territory.  Mr.  Atchison, 
on  leave,  introduced  p bill  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  settlement  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  its  provisions: 

It  provides  for  a line  of  stockades  and  blockhouses 
not  exceeding  five,  from  a point  on  the  Missouri  riv- 
er into  the  best  pass  for  entering  the  valley  of  the 
Oregon.  The  president  to  cause  one  to  be  erected 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  A grant 
of  640  acres  to  each  white  male  inhabitant  over  18 
years  who  shall  cultivate  the  same  for  five  years, 
and  to  his  heirs  in  case  of  decease.  To  every  mar- 
ried man  there  shall  be  granted  in  addition  160  acres 
to  the  wife,  and  160  acres  for  each  child  under  18 
years  of  age  he  may  have,  or  which  shall  be  born 
within  the  territory.  No  sale  or  contract  of  land  to 
be  valid  before  the  patent  is  issued,  nor  shall  it  be 
liable  for  any  judgment,  mortgage,  or  lien  before  the 
patent  is  issued.  The  territory  shall  comprise  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
the  parallels  of  40  and  54  deg.  40m.  north  latitude. 
To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  ibis  b.ll  $100,- 
000  to  be  appropriated. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a select  committee  of  five, 
as  follows:  Messrs.  A tcliison,  Walker,  Sevier,  Merrick, 
Phelps. 

The  Pea  Patch.  The  bill  to  settle  the  title  to  the 
Pea  Patch  island  by  referring  it  for  arbitration  to 
H orace  Binney,  Esq.  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  to  recommit  ihe  bill  to  the  ju- 
diciary, with  instructions  to  amend  it  so  as  to  refer 
the  controversy  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Dayton  thought  that  if  the  gentleman  had  un-> 
derstood  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  would  not  have 
objected  to  its  proposed  settlement  by  arbitration. 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  the  hope  that  the, gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  recede  from  his  objection. — 
Both  the  states  of  Delaware  and  New  .lersey,  had 
concurred  in  the  arrangement  to  allow  their  disput- 
ed claim  to  be  settled  by  this  arbitration. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  the  general  government  had 
the  right  to  take  the  island,  and  go  on  with  its  forti- 


fication. It  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  be 
paid  for,  and  it  was  of  no  consequence  which  was 
the  right  owner.  The  senate  was  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassed situation  by  proposing  to  refer  it  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  the  government  must  obtain  le- 
gal possession  before  they  can  use  it;  the  government 
had  no  power,  and  God  forbid  they  should  have,  to 
take  property  till  the  price  was  assessed  and  paid. 

Mr.  Tappan  maintained  that  it  was  both  the  right 
and  practice  of  the  government,  both  general  and 
state,  to  take  possession,  if  necessary,  of  the  proper- 
ty of  private  inpividuals,  and  afterwards  compensate 
them.  Mr.  T.  quoted  the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  amendments  of  constitution  in  support  of 
his  position. 

Mr.  Woodbury  referred  to  the  8th  section  of  the  1st 
article  to  show  that  land  must  be  purchased  before  it 
could  be  used  by  government. 

Mr.  Bayard  remarked  that,  in  the  state  of 
the  question,  he  must  say  a few  words  upon  it. — 
During  the  late  war,  he  said,  General  Dearborn, 
finding  the  river  Delaware  entirely  unprotected,  se- 
lected the  Pea  Patch  Island  as  a suitable  site  for  a 
fortification.  At  that  time  the  island  was  overflow- 
ed by  the  tide  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  state 
of  Delaware  then  claimed  Ihe  island  under  a litle 
conferred  by  the  Duke  of  York.  They  ceded  the 
island  to  the4  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  forti- 
fication. The  United  States,  at  great  expense,  sur- 
rounded the  island  with  a high  embankment  and  a 
stone  wall.  This  embankment  alone  cost  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  fort  cost  a million  or  more. — 
The  fort  itself  sunk  down,  after  a while,  so  that  the 
lower  embrazures  were  under  the  level  of  the  water- 
and  at  length  a fire  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  fort. 
The-United  States  took  down  the  fortification.  That 
was  now  the  condition  of  the  island;  surrounded  by 
a costly  embankment,  and  containing  a large  quanti- 
ty of  valuable  materials.  Mr.  Gale  claim- 
ed the  island  under  a title  from  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  United  Stales,  however,  di-possessed 
him  forcibly,  and  damages  were  claimed  by  him  for 
the  loss  of  the  property  and  for  the  indignity  he  sus- 
tained to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This 
sum  was  awarded  him.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
congress,  and  congress  refused  to  ratify  the  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Gale  brought  an  action  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  against,  the  person  who 
held  possession  of  the  island  for  the  government. — 
The  trial  was  conducted  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  held  in  New  Jersey.  The  witnesses 
were  from  New  Jersey,  the  jury  belonged  to  New 
Jersey,  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  title  of 
Delaware  to  the  island,  the  property  was  deemed  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Gale.  Mr.  Gale  took  possession  of 
the  island  and  the  property  there  under  the  execu- 
tion from  a court  of  the  United  States.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  state  of  Delaware  obtained,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  Delaware,  a judg- 
ment against  Mr.  Gale,  by  default,  lie  making  node 
fence.  The  United  Stales  again  took  possession  of 
the  island,  and  there  the  matter  has  remained,  unde- 
cided, from  that  day  to  this.  In  order  to  settle  the 
question,  this  mode  of  arbitration  was  resorted  to. 
Delaware,  though  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  valid ity 
of  her  title,  assented  to  it.  It  was  a matter  of  no 
sort  of  consequence  whether  the  United  States  had 
a right  to  take  possession  or  not,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  the  right  of  the  United  Stales  to  take  posses- 
sion, being  of  course  responsible  for  payment  to  the 
rightful  owner.  But  the  United  States  is  now  in 
possession,  and  we  agree,  having  perfect  confidence 
in  the  title  of  Delaware,  to  submit  the  question  of  title 
to  an  eminent  and  distinguished  indiv idnal  as  an  ar- 
bitrator. The  bill  was  well-guarded  in  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  Stales.  The  appraisers 
who  were  to  value  the  island  were  to  lake  its  value 
not  at  the  present  time,  but  at  the  time  when  the 
United  States  first  took  possession  of  it,  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  not  capable  of  being  used  for  any 
purpose;  but  the  United  States  were  to  pay  interest 
on  the  sum  from  that  date  up  the  present  time.  It  did 
seem  to  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  this 
proposition,  though  it  was  a matter  of  entire  indif- 
ference to  him  whether  the  controversy  were  settled 
in  this  way  or  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  We  agreed  to  this  (said  Mr.  B.)  as  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  settling  the  question. 

( Mr.  Tappan.  A single  word.  Tli  i constitution 
does  not  authorize  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  property  any  where.  When  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  soil,  it  may  take  possession  by  compensating  in 
dividual  owners;  but  when  a state  has  the  jurisdiction, 
the  government  cannot  take  possession  without  the 
assent  of  the  state. 

Mr.  McDuffie  asked  at  what  time  the  island  was 
granted  to  Delaware. 


Mr.  Bayard  said  it  was  at  a very  early  day  when 
the  grant  was  made  and  the  land  surveyed.  He 
would  here  remark  that  t tie  state  of  New  Jersey  did 
not  embrace  the  island  in  on  ■ of  her  counties  till 
after  the  controversy  had  arisen. 

Mr.  Dayton  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  he  read,  showing 
that  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales  were  carefully 
guarded  by  it.  It  was  not  his  purpose,  he  said,  to 
go  into  the  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
senator  from  Delaware  says  that  the  title  of  De- 
laware is  incontrovertible.  We  in  New  Jersey 
are  equally  well  satisfied  that  our  title  is  good.— 
We  have  - the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  in  our  favor,  and  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  government  never  look  any  exception  to 
that  decision.  We  concur  with  Delaware,  however, 
in  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  speedy  and  equi- 
table mode  o(  settling  the  controversy,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  mode  by  which  it  can  be  conveniently 
settled.  The  United  States  have  had  possession  of 
the.  island  for  thirty  years,  and  have  paid  nothing  for 
it:  and,  meanwhile,  the  individual  claiming  it  has 
been  almost  beggared.  For  years  he  had  come  here, 
seeking  justice,  but  in  vain.  It  was  not  asking  too 
much  now  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to  this  ar- 
bitration. 

Mr.  Allan  asked  how  many  acres  were  embraced 
in  the  island. 

Mr.  Dayton.  About  thirty  or  forty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tappan,  the  bill  was  then  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after 
a short  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

December  22.  The  following  memorials  were 
presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

Bv  Mr.  Benton:  From  some  thousands  of  citizens 
of  Missouri  and  other  Western  States,  asking  that 
the  boundary  of  Oregon  may  be  defined,  and  for  the 
protection  and  occupation  of  the  territory. 

By  Mr.  Atchison:  To  the  same  import,  also  very 
numerously  signed. 

By  Mr.  Foster:  Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  protesting  against  army  order,  No.  40, 
which  they  desire  to  have  abolished,  as  subversive 
of  the  rank  and  rights  of  a military  chief  who  lias 
given  his  time  and  talents  to  his  country. 

Reports  from  committees.  By  Mr.  Crittenden,  from 
the  committee  on  military  affairs:  A bill  to  refund 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the.  moneys  disbursed 
by  her  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with- 
out amendment,  and  recommending  its  passage. 

By  Mr.  Benton: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  l;o 
requested  to  communicate  to  ti  e Senaie  n copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  die  court  mar  in!  in  the  case  of  Second 
Lieutenant  D.  C.  Buell , 3d  Infantry,  and  all  orders  and 
papers  in  relation  thereto,  from  the  original  ord,  r for  as- 
sembling the  court  to  the  final  order  for  the  dispersion 
of  i r=  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  Executive  business. 

On  motion  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

December  26.  Mr.  Huntington  presented  a peti- 
tion from  sundry  citizens  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
asking  Congress  to  pass  an  act  granting  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  the  lands  unsold  in  the  Vincennes  dis- 
trict, or  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  complete  the  great  work  of  internal  im- 
provement of  opening  a direct  communication  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river. 

By  Mr.  Tallmadge:  From  citizens  of  Wisconsin, 
asking  an  appropriation  of  land  or  money  fbr  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Neenah  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  uniting  them  by  means  of  a 
canal. 

Bv  Mr.  Tappan:  From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  asking  that  the  government  will 
cause  a bridge  to  be  erected  over  the  Ohio,  at  the 
National  Road. 

By  Mr.  Benton:  From  the  corporate  authorities  of 
St.  Louis,  asking  an  appropriation  for  suitable  de- 
fences for  the  preservation  of  the  harbor  of  that 
city. 

By  Fairfield:  From  a number  of  citizens  of  Ken- 
nebec, Maine,  asking  indemnity  for  French  spolia- 
tions prior  to  1800. 

Notice  was  given  of  a bill  by  Mr.  Atchison  to 
establish  a territorial  government  in  Oregon;  by  Mr. 
Breese  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Upper'  Mis- 
sissippi; to  establish  a port  of  entry  at  Galena;  to 
grant  land  to  aid  the  State  of  Illinois  m the  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Porter, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested  to 
send  to  the  Senate  any  estimates  which  may  be  iri  the 
possession  of  the  department,  of  the  C'-si  <>t  connecting 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior . by  nieir's  of  a canal  around 
the  Falls  of  St.  Ma'ry’s  adapted  to  uavjg-uion  by  steam 
vessels. 
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By  Mr.  Alien: 

Unsolved,  'flint  the  40ih  rule  for  conducting  business 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  requires  the  Senate  to  close  its 
doors  when  transacting  Executive  business,  be  resciqci- 
cd.  and  the  Senate  shall  hereafter  sit  with  open  doors 
when  transacting  all  business,  except  when  acting  upon 
treaties,  and  then  the  Senate  shall  sit  with  closed  doors 
as  hitherto  under  the  40th  rule. 

The  senate  took  an  Executive  session,  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Davy,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
Consul  at  Leeds,  and  of  Mr.  Marks,  of  New  York,  as 
Consul  at  Bavaria,  and  adjourned. 

December  27.  The  President  of  the  Senate  laid 
before  the  body  a communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  covering  a report  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Bureau,  made  in  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  the  2d  of  March  iast,  calling  on 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  claims  of  the  Western  Cherokees,  growing 
out  of  their  treaty  stipulations  with  the  U.  States; 
that  is  to  say,  that  portion  of  the  Cherokees  known 
and  designated  as  the  old  settlers  of  Arkansas;  which 
claims  are  set  forth  in  their  memorial  of  the  IGtli 
August,  1842,  signed  by  John  Rogers  and  others: 
which  was  ordered  not  to  be  printed. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Walker,  was  taken  up. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  he  submitted  to  the  Senate,  at  as 
early  a period  as  practicable,  a statement  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  in  each  year  from  its  organi- 
zation up  to  the  present  period,  and  where  and  for  what 
purpose  the“e  expenditures  were  made. 

Mr.  Evans  asked  if  all  the  information  sought  for 
had  not  already  been  published  up  to  1840? 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  documents  did  not  exhibit  the 
places  where  the  public  moneys  were  expended. 

Mr.  Crittenden  did  not  understand  why  this  was 
desirable,  and  thought  the  resolution  required  a la 
borious  and  useless  task. 

Mr.  Walker  said  statements  were  paraded  and  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  shewing  the  grants  of 
public  lands  to  the  new  states,  and  now  he  desired  to 
show  what  states  had  the  grants  of  public  moneys. 

-Mr.  Woodbury  said  it  was  practicable  to  do  this, 
generally,  as  lie'  had  tried  it  one  or  two  years. 

Mr,  Emm  would  not'oppose  the  resolution,  although 
he  thought  it  could  only  lead  to  fallacious  information. 

On  rn  uion'of  Mr.  Porter,  it  was: 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested  to 
pend  to  the  sena’e  any  estimates  which  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  department,  of  the  cost  of  connecting 
l:vke<=  Huron  and  Superior  by  means  of  a canal  around 
t tie  Tulls  of  St.  Mary’s,  adapted  to  navigation  by  steam 
vessels. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  21.  Petitions.  The  house  re- 
sumed the  call  for  petitions.  The  question  of  recep- 
tion of  the  petition  from  citizens  of  Illinois,  (praying 
congress  to  acknowledge  by  special  act  the  authority 
of  God,  and  other  matters  of  similar  import)  present- 
ed on  yesterday  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Wise  withdrew  his  appeal  from  the  speaker’s 
decision. 

Mr.  Haralson's  question,  “Shall  the  petition  be  re-- 
ceived”  being  then  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Adams,  referring  to  the  motion  to  reject  this 
petition  as  an  insuit  to  the  house,  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator  could  he  an  insult — and  then  proceeded  to 
argue  the  question. 

Mr.  Saunders  here  rose  and  called  Mr.  Adams  to 
order  for  irrelevancy. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  according  to  the  construction  of 
some  human  skulls,  nothing  bore  upon  the  question  or 
was  relevant  but  what  agreed  with  their  opinions,  and 
sometimes  it  happened  that  the  skulls  of  these  gentle- 
men had strongsympathy  with  theskull  ofthe  speaker. 

The  speaker  said  it  was  incumbent  on  Ilia  chair- 
man to  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  debate,  and 
lie  could  not  permit  reflections  of  that  sort  to  be  cast 
upon  himself  or  upon  gentlemen  upon  this  floor.  He 
cai led  the  gentleman  to  order. 

[Many  voices,  “Thai’s  right.”] 

Mr.  Adams.  “That’s  right,”  says  all  the  slave-ro- 
presentatiun  in  this  house. 

The  speaker.  The  gentleman  is  not  in  order.  The 
gentleman  will  take  Ins  seat. 

Mr.  Adams  accordingly  resumed  his  seat. 

Air.  J.  C-  Ingersoll  said  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  now  taken  his  seat,  and  could  not 
resume  the  floor  except  by  permission  of  the  house., 
he  (Mr.  1.)  interposing  as  a peace-maker,  desired 
that  the  house  now  go  into  committee  on  the  subject 
of  General  Jackson’s  line.  Mr.  J.  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

Mr.  While,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  he  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  should  be  allowed  lo 
proceed  in  order.  Ho  said  the  course  of  Mn  Inger- 


soll on  this  subjectywas  not  in  the  usual  courtesy 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  made  an  explanation.  He  rose  as  a 
“peace-maker,”  and  he  wished  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  wished  to  make  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky,  continued  in  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  earnestly  objected 
to  a motion  thus  to  cut  him  off  by  moving  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

The  Chair  explained,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  that  decision.  It  was  simply  that  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  was  not  on  the  floor, 
therefore  a motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  strictly 
in  order;  but  if  he  was  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  it 
was  not. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Duncan  did  notthink  that  Mr.  Adams  should  be 
excluded  from  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  re- 
marks in  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Adams  received 
leave  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  in  order,  and  Mr. 
A.  having  concluded; 

The  question  then  after  some  intervening  debate 
was  finally  decided, and  by  yeas  98,  nays  80,  the  ques- 
tion of  reception  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Adams 
presented  the  following  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts: 

Resolved,  Thai  the  following  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  lie  and  hereby  is  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  congress,  to  lie  acted  on 
according  to  the  fifth  article.  The  third  clause  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article  shall  read  in  the  words 
following:  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  states  which  are  nr 
may  be  included  wi'hin  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  free  persons,  including  Indians 
not  taxed.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  he  made  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  ofthe  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  congress  shall  bylaw  direct.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  fur  every  thirty  thou- 
sand, but  each  stale  shall  have  at  least  on 3 representa- 
tive 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  lie  request- 
ed to  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolve,  and  the 
proposed  amendment,  to  each  ofthe  senators  and  mem- 
bers ofthe  house  of  representatives  of  this  commonwealth 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  request- 
ed in  transmit  a copy  of  the  said  resolve  and  amendment 
to  the  executive  uf  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
sta’es. 

A nd  the  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  A.  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  nine  members,  and  thatthey  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jameson  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  printing  of  the  resolutions  was  ordered. 

And  the  question  recurring  first  on  their  reference 
to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary — 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  Mr.  Jameson  to  withdraw 
his  motion;  remarking  that  the  house  should  let  the 
resolutions  go  to  a select  committee,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Adams)  and  his  state  wanted. 

Mr.  Jameson  did  not  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir.  Wise  rose  and  gave  notice  (of  which  he  re- 
quested the  reporter,  whose  attention  was  diverted 
tor  the  moment,  and  who,  therefore,  might  not  have 
caught  more  than  its  general  import,  to  take  notejthat 
hereafter,  in  this  house,  he  should  cease  lo  war  on 
this  subject.  He  should  hereafter  oppose  nothing, 
but  he  should  leave  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Adams)  and  others  to  take  their  own 
course  on  this  whole  subject.  Therefore,  he  should 
vote  tor  the  motion  of  reference  to  a select  committer. 

Mr.  Holmes.  And  I give  notice  that  henceforth, 
from  this  day,  I shall  renew  the  battle.  I am  riot  yet 
in  despair  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Wise.  Nor  I. 

Many  voices:  “Nor  I;  nor  J;”  “nor  any  body  else;” 
mingled  with  cries  of  “Nil  desperatidum:”  “never 
say  die;’’  “Yankee  Doodle,”  &e. 

Mr.  Holmes  (who,  from  his  position  upon  the  floor, 
the  reporter  regrets,  was  heard  very  uncertainly) 
confessed  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
(Vise)  that  the  action  of  this  house  had  been  any 
thing  but  auspicious  to  southern  rights;  and  lie  said 
to  his  constituents,  that  day  after  day  waves  had  been 
rolling  from  the  north  that  threatened  lo  overwhelm 
them.  If  his  voice  could  reach  them  he  w-ould  say, 
that,  so  far  from  relinquishing  on  this  floor  or  in  thifc 
country  the  idea  of  giving  battle,  he  would  sound  the 
tocsin  and  give  battle  at  once;  for  it  was  not  lo  be 
mistaken  when  the  old  gallant  and  venerable  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  which  had  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  them  in  the  mighty  work  that  had 
disenthralled  us  from  a foreign  dominion,  said  to  the 
south,  no  longer  shall  your  representation  on  this 
floor  be  that  fixed  by  the  compromise  which  adopted 
the  constitution — that  you  and  your  properly  shall 


not  henceforth  be  considered  on  this  floor — when  til  is 
declaration  came  with  so  much  potentiality,  he  said 
to  every  southern  man,  gird  up  your  loins,  put  on 
your  armor,  prepare  for  battle,  and  the  sooner  you 
get  it,  not  of  parties  but  of  factions,  (Mr.  H.  was  un- 
derstood to  say.)  the  sooner  you  get  the  rights  your 
fathers  submitted  you,  and  which  that  venerable,  and 
he  must  say,  respectable  commonwealth  aided  us  in 
the  day  of  trial  to  consummate  and  secure. 

Mr.  H.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  Wise  rose  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  be  in- 
dulged in  one  remark. 

The  Speaker  said  debate  was  not  in  order.  But  on 
leave  given — 

Mr.  Wise  proceeded  to  make  an  explanation.  He 
said  he  would  not  have  thus  thrown  himself  upon  the 
house  to  grant  him  this  indulgence,  but  for  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Holmes. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  was  understood  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  suppose  that  lie  (I)lr.  H.) 
had  intended  to  reflect  upon  him  (Mr.  W.) 

Not  at  all,  (continued  Mr.  Wise,)  but  still  it  might 
be  considered  thus  by  others.  By  pursuing  thus  this 
course  of  ceasing  resistance  here,  to  what  he  consi- 
dered a war  upon  his  constituents,  he  had  not  meant 
that  he  should  fold  his  arms  upon  this  question,  but 
that,  he  was  not  satisfied,  as  a friend  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented,  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  upon  their  rights  had  been  conducted — not  to- 
day or  yesterday,  but  for  years  here.  This  was  not 
the  battle-ground.  Legislation  had  been  retarded 
long  enough,  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  this 
house  had  been  irritated  long  enough,  by  such  trash 
as  this  petition  was  made  of.  It  was  too  grave,  too 
solemn  a matter  to  be  involved  in  these  pitiful  issues 
of  points  of  order,  that  had  raised  this  fearful  ques- 
tion, that  he  feared  would  raise  a hurricane  in  this 
country  yet.  He  should  use  a different  mode  of  war- 
fare: that  was  all.  Instead  of  calling  upon  the  Spea- 
ker to  decide  what  were  admitted  and  what  were  not 
admitted,  instead  of  asking  for  the  rule,  Ipe  intended 
to  leave  it  to  the  majority  of  tins  house,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  this  Union,  to  the  representatives  from  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
south  had  been  dwarfed  by  the  census;  and,  whether 
the  representatives  upon  this  floor  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority  from  insult  and  infringement 
■ — that  was,  whether  there  was  to  be  aconstitutional 
representation — he  would  not  ask  gentlemen  to  stick 
to  the  letter — should  not  be  a question  lixret  cortice 
any  longer.  He  resumed  the  responsibility  in  saying, 
representing  as  he  did  the  oldest  district  in  Virginia: 
“Gentlemen,  take  your  course,  abide  by  the  consti- 
tution and  we  abide  by  you,  as  we  desire  to  do;  we 
desire  to  abide  by  you  forever — to  die  by  that  Union 
which  our  forefathers  established,  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  heroes  and  the  wisdom  of  sages.  In- 
fringe it,  and  in  infringing  it  you  infringe  our  rights; 
and  I call  upon  God  to  protect  all.” 

Mr.  Beardsley  having  asked  and  obtained  of  the 
house  leave  to  present  some  remarks  in  reply,  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  the  house  that  lie  should  not  abuse 
the  indulgence  which  had  thus  kindly  been  extended 
to  him.  He  agreed  entirely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  I Vise)  that  the  way  in  which  what  had 
here  sometimes  been  denominated  the  war  respect- 
ing abolition,  (though  he  could  not  consider  that 
term  as  by  any  means  an  appropriate  one,)  had  hith- 
erto been  conducted,  was  the  very  last  to  result  in 
the  more  effectual  protection  of  what  that  gentleman 
and  others  considered  as  southern  rights  on  this  great 
question.  Mr.  B.  applied  the  term,  however,  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  the  gentlemen.  His  own 
opinion  in  relation  to  all  petitions  touching  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  yvas,  that  the  constitutional  course 
was  first  lo  receive  them,  and ‘then,  it  the  minds  of 
gentlemen  were  fully  made  up  to  reject  the  prayer 
they  referred  to  the  house,  to  lay  them  on  the  table; 
but,  if  not,  and  gentlemen  deemed  it  the  more  politic, 
prudent,  and  expedient  course,  and  the  course  most 
conducive  to  peace  to  let  them  ue  referred,  then  to  re- 
fer them.  Such  had  been  always  the  practice  of  the 
house  until  within  comparatively  a few  years  past, 
and  it  was  one  which  Mr.  B.  had  himself  sustained 
again  and  again;  but  lately  the  course  had  been  chang- 
ed, and  the  practice  was  adopted  to  lay  the  question  of 
reception  on  the  tables  Now,  although  his  own  mind 
was  entirely  made  up’that  congress  had  no  power  in 
anv  way  to  interfere  » ith  the  question,  yet  he  be- 
lieved that  the  true  mode  of  preserving  peace  and 
harmony  here,  and  to  quell  the  abolition  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  was  to  receive  the  petitions 
offered  and  to  refer  them  to  a committee  constituted 
of  gentlemen  the  most  favorable  in  the  house  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  on  them  let  the  practical 
responsibility  rest  of  disposing  of  the  question. 

Give  all  the  petitions  to  a committee  of  their  own, 
and  then  let  that  committee  show  what  this  house 
was  to  do  in  the  matter.  Cast  that  fearful  responsi 
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bility  wholly  on  their  own  shoulders,  and  they  would 
find  it  a load  they  could  not  hear.  A direct  infringer 
ment  of  the  constitution  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  ever  satisfy  the  petitioners;  and  when  it  came 
to  the  pinch  of  recommending  a plain  and  open  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses, was  there  any  honorable  gentleman  in  that 
house  who  would  not  he  prepared  to  take  the  posi- 
tion which  had  ever  been  so  gallantly  advanced  by 
southern  gentlemen  here?  Did  the  south,  could  the 
south,  soberly  believe  that  the  north, as  a mass,  (with 
the  exception  of  a few,  a very  few,  wrongheaded 
and  enthusiastic  men — for  himself,  he  did  not  know 
a single  man.)  would  deliberately  go  for  a violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slaveholding  states 
of  this  Union?  No;  there  was  not  one  in  forty  to  ho 
found  in  all  the  north  any  more  ready  or  disposed  to 
trench  on  southern  rights  than  were  southern  gen- 
tlemen themselves.  If  a member  presented  in  his 
place  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  relation  to  southern  representation  In  that 
house,  and  the  paper  should  not  only  be  received,  but 
referred  to  a committee,  was  that  any  declaration  on 
the  part  of  this  house  that  it  was  favorable,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  the  propositioncontained  in  such 
resolutions?  Surely  not.  For  himself,  he  did  not 
know,  he  repeated  it,  a single  man  from  the  state  of 
New  York  who  would  vote  in  favor  of  any  measure 
of  the  kind.  If  it  were  in  order  to  refer  to  our  po- 
litical divisions  on  that  floor,  he  would  say  that,  so 
far  as  he  knew  or  believed,  the  democracy  every 
where,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  were  utterly  in- 
disposed to  violate  the  rights  of  property  as  existing 
and  understood  in  the  southern  states,  or  to  interfere 
at  all  with  ^he  peculiar  species  of  property  which 
was  held  and  claimed  by  southern  men.  The  true 
mode  of  dealing  with  all  propositions  and  petitions 
which  went  to  assail  it  was  to  refer  them  to  the  abo- 
litionist gentlemen  themselves,  and  let  them  come 
out  here  with  a report  and  show  their  hand. 

As  long  as  gentlemen  refused  to  do  this,  they 
would  be  pressed  and  pent  in  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  petition,  which  might  be  used,  and  was  used, 
with  great  effect  against  them.  For  himself,  Mr.  B. 
believed  that  the  right  was  always  to  some,  extent 
violated  whenever  the  reception  of  petitions  was  re- 
fused. He  never  had  voted  for  such  refusal,  and  ne- 
ver should.  He  was  ready  to  vote  to  lay  these  pe- 
titions when  received  on  the  table,  or  dispose  of  them 
in  any  other  way;  but  he  never  would  vote  against 
their  being  received.  H.e  firmly  and  deliberately  be- 
lieved that  the  course  he  had  suggested  was  the  true 
course  of  sound  policy.  Let  the  war  cease,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  had  suggested.  Let  gentle 
men  take  their  own  way;  and  if  they  should  ever 
\ entufte  to  propose  in  a report  such  a measure  as  that 
proposed  in  these  Massachusetts  resolutions,  eight 
out  of  every  ten  members  on  that  floor  would  reject 
it  with  the  utmost  decision  and  promptitude.  Leave 
it  to  them  to  chalk  out  their  own  plan  of  action  for 
the  house.  This  never  had  yet  been  done.  The 
burthen  of  such  a responsibility  never,  to  this  hour, 
had  been  cast  upon  their  shoulders;  try  it,  and  see 
what  the  result  would  be.  If  an  abolitionist  com- 
mittee should  dare  to  propose  to  the  house  a course 
which  went  to  abrogate  the  constitution  and  pros- 
trate the  rights  of  the  southern  states,  his  word  for 
it,  twenty-nine  out  of  every  thirty  men  in  that  house 
would  rise  as  one  to  put  it  down.  There  was  no  ge- 
neral feeling  at  the  north  against  southern  rights;  it 
was  very  slight  indeed,  and  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  great  body  of  northern  men  stood  for 
their  own  rights,  arid  no  less  stoutly  or  resolutely  for 
the  rights  of  their  southern  brethren.  Give  gen- 
tlemen just  such  a select  committee  as  they  them- 
selves could  ask;  put  the  honorable  and  venerable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  it;  and 
let  the  house  see,  and  let  the  country  see,  what  it 
was  that  they  would  have  congress  to  do. 

Mr.  Weller  next.addressed  the  house  and  disclaim- 
ed the  right  of  the  gentleman  to  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  western  people  of  the  northern  states. 
After  he  had  expatiated  at  some  length  and  concluded; 

Mr.  French  addressed  the  house  to  show  that  con- 
gress had  no  constitutional  right  to  touch  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  having  finished  his  remarks, 

The  house,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  22.  The  house  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Massachusetts  memorial. 

Mr.  Hudson  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  colleague  (.Mr.  Mums ) 
to  address  the  house. 

By  a vote  of  123  to  4G,  (oyer  two-thirds)  (he  rules 
were  suspended.  Whereupon — 

Mr.  Jd clams  said  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention, 
nor  was  it  now  his  desire,  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  house,  nor  would  this  be  a fit  return  for  the 
courtesy  just  extended  to  him.  A proposition  had 
been  made  to  refer  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 


of  Massachusetts,  presented  by  him  last  evening,  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary;  to  such  a disposition 
of  them  he  should  very  willingly  submit;  and  there 
had  been  another  to  refer  them  to  a select  commit- 
tee, to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state;  nor 
had  he  any  objections  to  that.  I-Ie  was  willing  they 
should  go  to  any  appropriate  committee.  And  if 
the  house  should  send  them  to  a select  committee, 
he  was  willing  that  the  speaker  should  omit  his 
name,  as  being,  under  the  circumstances,  scarce  like- 
ly to  act  with  perfect  impartiality  upon  the  subject; 
and,  besides,  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  act  in  any 
way  on  these  resolutions. 

But  the  debate  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  | 
time  of  the  house  yesterday,  had  turned  on  a matter 
wholly  different  from  these  questions  of  reference,  i 
A gentleman  from  Virginia  over  the  way,  (Mr. 
Wise,)  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his  place,  had 
risen  and  called  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  had 
particularly  invited  that  of  the  reporters  especially 
to  what  he  was  about  to  say,  which  was  that  he  re- 
nounced from  this  time  forth,  and  forever,  the 
“war”  which  for  seven  or  eight  years  past  had  been 
carried  on  in  this  house  on  the  subject  of  abolition 
petitions,  adding  that  he  fbr  one  was  heartily  sick  and 
tired  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  fdr  some  time 
been  carried  on;  whereupon  another  gentleman,  from 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  southern  chivalry,  had  in- 
stantly sprung  to  his  feet  and  declared  that,  however 
weary  or  disgusted  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
might  be  with  the  war  and  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  managed,  he  was  not;  so  far  from  it  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  ready,  at  once,  to  rally  all  his 
forces  and  make  battle. 

Now  the  first  observation  Mr.  A.  had  to  make  on 
this  slate  of  things,  was  that  he  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  this  most  martial;  this  most  belligerent 
figure  of  speech  should  have  been  used  by  either  of 
the  gentlemen.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in- 
deed,did  say  that  this  waS  not  the  place  for  such  a 
species  of  warfare;  which  was  perfectly  true.  This 
hall  was  not  a fit  place  for  battle  of  any  kind:  Ibis 
was  a place  for  deliberation — -for  the  deliberations 
of  friends,  of  brothers;  all  citizens  alike  of  one  great 
nation,  met  to  consult  on  a common  interest — and 
where  all,  as  he  hoped,  had  at  heart  a most  passion- 
ate desire  tor  the  good  of' the  couutry.  All  battle, 
all  conflict  and  hostile  opposition  between  different 
portions  tf  our  country  represented  in  this  hall, 
ought  to  cease.  This,  Mr.  A.  said,  he  always  had 
hoped,  and  he  did  still  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
martial  attitude  assumed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holmes)  and  in  part  also  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise,)  although  the 
latter  gentleman  had  given  notice  that  he  would  no 
longer  hold  the  military  post  he  had  once  occupied 
and  commanded,  but  would  take  another  position. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  never  did  a wiser  thing  in 
his  life,  [a  laugh,]  for  the  position  was  not  tenable: 
the  people  of  this  Union  never  would  support  those 
who  should  attempt  to  hold  it.  The  gentleman  had 
therefore  done  wisely  in  giving  in  an  unequivocal 
surrender.  The  position  was  no  longer  tenable: 
thank  God  Almighty!  The  position  of  represenla 
tives  attempting  to  dictate  to  their  constituent  sove- 
reigns, and  turning  out  of  doors  all  petitions  and  pe- 
titioners whose  prayer  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
grant,  was  a position  not  tenable,  and  they  who  at- 
tempted to  hold  it  would  not  be  sustained  by  the 
people  of  these  United  States.  Mr.  A.  Would  lake 
the  liberty  to  remind  his  good  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina (Mr.  Holmes)  of  this,  and  to  express  his  hope 
that  that  gentleman  would  strip  off  the  glittering  ar- 
mor, in  which  he  had  clad  himself  cap-a-pie;  that 
he  would  throw  aside  his  epaulettes; and  take  off  his 
sword — ay,  though  it  might  be  as  great  as  that  of 
Durandana  in  ancient  fable,  or  capable  of  even 
greater  miracles  than  the  far-famed  weapon  of  Or- 
lando, whether  Inamorato  or  Furioso!  [Much  laugh- 
ter.] The  gentleman  surely  must  agree,  on  a little 
reflection,  with  the  opinion  of  his  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Wise,)  that  this  was  not  the.  place  to 
brandish  that  sword.  Mr.  A.  said  this  because  these 
gentlemen,  and  others  who  had  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject after  this  most  terrific  threat  to  prostrate  the 
Union,  had  all  resolved  themselves  at  last  into  the 
position  that  they  would  stand  upon  the  constitution, 
and  by  implication  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  abo- 
lition petitions  (for  neither  of  the  gentlemen  refer- 
red at  all  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  the  reference  of  which  was  the  ques- 
tion before  the  house)  were  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution— yes,  that  petitions  were  violations  of  the 
constitution!  for  that  was  what  it  came  to.  The 
gentlemen,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  military  futw, 
all  declared  that  they  were  most  deeply,  most  de- 
voutly, to  the  very  bottom  of  their  inmost  souls,  at- 
tached to  the  union  of  the  states,  and  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  [though 
they  made  no  direct  reference  to  the  resolutions  of 


that  body,)  and  more  especially  the  abolitionists  who 
sent  their  petitions  here,  were  not  attached  to  the 
Union.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  A.)  Iam  not  here  to  answer 
for  the  purposes  or  views  of  any  abolition  society, 
or  of  any  individual  abolitionist — though  1 am,  in 
one  sense,  an  abolitionist  myself;  in  that  sense  in 
which  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  life,  deliberately  committed  to  paper  his  opi- 
nion, which  he  addressed  to  all  the  slaveholders  of 
the  country,  namely,  that  abolition  must  come;  that 
the  sooner  it  came  the  better;  and  if  not.  that  worse 
would  ensue.  Whoever  will  read  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, as  they  have  been  published  by  his  grandson, 
will  find  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  that  publication 
this  sentiment  avowed,  word  for  word,  as  I have 
staled  it.  “Fate,”  he  adds,  “has  decreed  the  free- 
dom of  that  people.”  “Fate  has  decreed” — I will 
change  the  word — the  God  of  Nature  has  decreed 
the  freedom  of  that  people,  and  he  will  make  them 
; free  in  his  own  time — not,  as  1 expect,  in  my  day, 
i hut  in  some  day  hereafter.  In  that  sense,  then,  that 
I Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  abolitionist,  and  was  so 
, all  his  life,  I arn  one.  I hope  with  all  my  soul  that 
j ihe  day  will  come  when  “slavery”  shall  be  a word 
without  a meaning  in  the  English  language  and  iri 
jail  other  languages — when  there  shall  not  be  found 
! a slave  upon  all  the  earth.  This,  in  my  judgment, 

| will  be  the  consummation  of  the  Christian  religion; 
that  will  be  the  long  hoped  for  day  when  the  lion 
J shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  arid  when  all  the  glo- 
rious promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
promises  and  predictions  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  receive  their  complete  fulfilment. 

1 In  that  day  I believe  that  man  will  be  a nobler,  a 
purer,  a more  elevated  being  by  far  than  we  sec  him 
j now;  when  he  will  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
! angels.  In  that  sense  I am  an  abolitionist:  in  the 
1 sense  advocated  and  avowed  by  any  abolitioh  society 
dial  I am  now  acquainted  with,  I am  not,  and  never 
i have  been.  I believe,  however,  that  in  those  socie- 
ties, and  in  many  of  the  anti-slavery  associations  of 
j this  day,  (and  many  of  them  have  published  most 
j severe  animadversions  and  denunciations  directed 
I against  me,)  there  are  men  of  as  much  intelligence, 
as  much  virtue,  as  high  rectitude,  and  as  ardent  pa- 
triotism as  is  possessed  by  any  man  upon  this  floor: 
still,  as  to  the  measures  they  pursue  and  advocate,  I 
think  they  are  often  and  greatly  mistaken.  The  ten- 
dency of  their  course  is  to  retard  the  coming  of  that 
blessed  day  for  which  they  all  sigh.  They  no  doubt 
think  just  the  same  thing  of  me  as  I think  of  them. 

I have  had  little  intercourse  with  these  societies  ge- 
nerally, and  I hold  communion  with  very  few  of 
them.  The  opinions  I hold,  I hold  from  God  and 
from  my  own  judgment,  as  well  as  from  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
still,  I believe,  is  permitted  to  hang  in  this  hall,  how- 
ever any  portion  of  it  may,  in  practice,  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors.  But  while  saying  this,  I wish 
j to  make  no  unmeaning  insignificant  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  liberties  of  this  country  or  to  the 
! Union  of  the  states.  I wish,  indeed,  that  the  Union 
may  last  forever:  and,  as  one  important  means  of 
securing  that  result,  I wish  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very throughout  the  Union.  I believe  tips  to  be  in-- 
j dispensable  to  its  preservation,  and  so  I think  it  will 
turn  out.  But,  then,  I wish  it  to  be  effected  peacea- 
bly and  quietly,  by  the  will  of  those  who  now  hold  the 
slaves  in  bondage:  convinced,  as  I believe  they  will 
be,  that  such  an  iss'ue  is  as  much  their  own  interest 
as  it  possibly  can  be  ot  those  who  shall  be  disen- 
thralled. I wish  no  interference  whatever  with  the 
institutions  of  the  south,  1 wish  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  That  is  the  prayer  of  many  whose 
petitions  are  now  before  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary. These  petitions  ask  not  that  congress  should 
interfere  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  states,  but 
only  that  they  may  be  liberated  from  all  connexion 
with  it.  They  ask  lo  be  delivered  from  burdens  that 
they  feel  to  be  too  onerous  upon  them.  For  myself, 
l wish  it  lo  be  clearly  understood  that  I disclaim  all 
purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with  the  institutions 
of  the  south.  I claim  lo  entertain  as  strong  and  ar- 
dent a desire  for  the  continuance  of  this  Union  as 
any  man  m this  house,  or  in  this  community;  and 
such  I believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  great  masses 
whom  1 represent,  and'of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  who  passed  the  resolutions  1 have  had 
the  honor  to  present. 

The  time  has  been  when,  for  presenting  here  a pe- 
tition asking  congress  to  take  measures  for  a peacea- 
ble dissolution  of  the  Union,  I was  brought  before 
this  house  as  a criminal,  as  a culprit,  guilty  of-  con- 
structive treason  and  perjury,  or  subornation  of  per- 
jury. Was  that  ail  assault  on  the  institutions  of  the 
south?  It‘was  a simple  request  to  which  the  peti- 
tioners felt  themselves  reduced  by  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  this  house  to  receive  their  petitions:  and  if 
the  south  do  not  know  it,  I will  tell  them  that  this  is 
{ otic  of  the  very  causes  which  go  to  weaken  the  at- 
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tachment  of  the  people,  of  the  whole  north  and 
northwest  to  the  Union.  It  does  weaken  it,  and  1 
should  therefore  consider  the  abandonment  of  these 
restrictive  rules  against  the  reception  of  petitions  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  occurrences  that  can  take 
place  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  perpetui- 
ty of  its  present  form  of  government.  This  would 
take  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  enemies  of  both,  the 
insidious  stimulation  to  sectional  discontent  which 
they  can  now  whisper  in  the  ear:  ‘ Your  petitions 
are  refused  even  to  be  heard;  your  right  of  petition 
is  denied;  you  are  turned  out  of  the  doors  of  your 
own  house  of  representatives;  what  is  this  Union,  or 
what  can  it  be  to  you?”  Such  suggestions,  I lament 
to  say,  have  a strong  effect  both  at  the  north  and  in 
the  west.  And  no  better  support  for  them  can  be 
needed  than  the  vote  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the 
second  day  of  the  session.  There  is  a portion  of  the 
representatives  of  freemen  in  this  house  who  still 
adhere  to  these  restrictive  rules. 

A gentleman  from  Ohio,  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Weller,) 
made  us  a very  animated  speech  yesterday  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  which,  as  he  said,  he  fully  represented 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  his  district.  But  did 
the  gentleman  say,  or  will  he  now  say,  that  that 
speech  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Ohio?  Oh  no,  no;  the  gentleman  cannot  say  so. 
When  I moved  the  abolition  of  the  231  rule,  which 
excludes  abolition  petitions,  thirteen  out  of  eighteen 
of  the  representativesof  the  gentleman’s  state-repre- 
sentatives coming  here  fresh  from  the  people,  sup- 
ported the  motion, by  their  votes.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  say  that  these  thirteen  gentlemen  did 
not  as  fully  know  and  as  fairly  represent  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  their  constituents  as  he  himself 
knows  and  represents  the  views  of  his?  I trust  not. 
And  how  stand  the  votes  from  the  great  state  of  New 
York?  Twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-two  in  favor  of 
rescinding  the  rule.  These  two  were  fresh  from 
their  constituents.  [A  voice:  New  York  has  thirty- 
four  votes.]  Yes;  she  has  thirty-four  votes;  but  the 
record  shows  that  but  thirty-two  then  voted.  Anil 
next  comes  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania — that  venerable 
state  whose  motto — in  the  days  of  her  virtue — -was 
‘•Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence” — here  twelve 
out  of  twenty  voted  with  me  against  the  rule,  though 
the  “peace-maker”  was  not  one  of  them.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Here,  then,  were  twelve  out  of  twenty  from 
Pennsylvania;  thirteen  out  of  eighteen  from  Ohio; 
and  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-two  from  New  York: 
Yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weller)  would 
have  us  believe,  because  by  his  very  eloquent  stump 
speeches  he  has  succeeded  in  convincing  his  own  con- 
stituents, that  the  whole  north  and  west  arc  in  favor 
of  the  rule.  Oh  no,  no,  no!  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  I have  recent- 
ly enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted,  yet  more  than  these  representatives  on 
this  floor,  abhor  the  excluding  rule.  I was  told — was 
told  it  by  themselves — and  in  a manner  to  admit  ot 
no  doubt  of  the  fact. — was  told  by  them  with  one 
-voice — addressed  to  me  as  if  I was  a child  returned 
after  long  absence  to  his  father’s  house — that  the 
reason  for  the  kindness  shown  me  was,  above  all 
other  considerations,  that  I had  been  the  champion 
of  tiic  right  of  petition.  1 have  been  so:  as  such,  I 
hope  to  stand,  alter  death,  in  this  world,  and  when  1 
shall  stand  before  my  G-od  for  mercy  for  the  sins  1 
in. tv  have  committed. 

But  gentlemen  have  contended  that  this  is  uncon- 
stitutional. On  this  point  J would  ask  of  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  .near  me.  (Mr.  Holmes,)  whether 
lie  recollects  a decision  of  Judge  William  Johnson  in 
the'  case  of  a certain  citizen  of  Rhode. Island,  who 
■vasfcnprisoned,  bound,  and  1 know  not  but  scourged, 
iri  South  Carolina,  for  the  crime  of — having  a dark 
complexion? . 

Mr.  Holmes  (standing  unfortunately  for  the  repor- 
ter, in  the  very  depth  of  “Sleepy  Hollow”)  was  un- 
derstood to  say  yes,  that  he  did  remember  it,  and  that 
tie  had  ever  after  honored  the  name  of  William  John- 
son; but  that  on  a subsequent  occasion  J.  M.  Berrien, 
then  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  but  now 
a representative  in  the  senate,  gave  it  as  ins  opinion 
that  the  law  was  in  conformity  with  the  constitution, 
and  the  government  had  sanctioned  that  opinion. 
That  learned  jurist  held  the  law  to  be  valid  and  ol 
full  force  and  effect. 

'Mr . Mams.  Yes;  and  so,  after  a decision  by  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States — 
himself,  too,  a native  of  South  Carolina — that  a law 
was  so  utterly  unconstitutional  that  it  would  not  bear 
an  argument,  six  or  seven  years  after,  an  attorney 
general  of  the  United  Stales  held  the  opinion  that  it 
-was  constitutional,  and  ergo  the  law  is  valid!  Thus 
it  stands  at  this  hour;  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  this 
land?  1 have  always  understood  that  the  official 
opinion  of  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  unappealed  from,  is  the  law  of  the  land;  and 


I believe,  as  much  as  I believe  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, that  the  decision  of  Judge  Johnson,  in  refe- 
rence to  that  law  of  South  Carolina,  is  at  this  day 
the  law  of  this  land,  viz:  that  the  state  law  is  so  un- 
constitutional that  it  will  not  bear  an  argument. 

But  I will  inquire  of  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina whether  he  recollects  another  instance?  A cer- 
tain judge  of  S t'llh  Carolina,  when  pronouncing  his 
opinion  on  that  law,  alluded  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  my  honorable  friend  himself,  that  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  law  would  produce  a dissolution  of  the 
Union,  South  Carolina  ought  to  adhere  to  it.  Was 
it  so? 

Mr.  Holmes  (still  less  perfectly  heard  than  before) 
was  understood  to  avow  having  said  so,  and  to  add 
that  lie  never  had  seen  reason  to  change  the  opinion; 
and  further,  that  if  that  law  of  South  Carolina  was 
to  be  repealed,  and  the  south  must  submit  to  an  influx 
of  that  sort  of  persons  which  that  law  kept  out,  he 
had  thought  then,  and  he  thought  now,  that  the  quick- 
er the  Union  was  dissolved  in  peace,  so  that  southern 
rights  and  southern  property  could  be  respected  and 
maintained,  the  better. 

Mr.  Adimis  resumed.  I am  satisfied.  The  gen- 
tleman admits  that  he  did  put  himself  on  the  issue 
between  the  continued  existence  of  this  Union  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  state  law  in  question.  I 
will  riot  ask  the  gentleman  how  he  voted  in  the  case 
of  the  petition  I presented  from  persons  holding  the 
very  reverse  of  his  opinion,  but  agreeing  with  him  in 
substantially  the  same  issue,  and  asking  for  a peace- 
able dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Holmes  spoke  in  reply,  but  the  reporter  could 
not  hear  a word  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Adams.  IIovv  the  gentleman  voted  he  has  not 
told  us,  and  I did  not  hold  it  ve’ry  material;  but  in 
both  cases  the  issue  made  was  substantially  and  in  ] 
principle  the  same. 

There  has  been  another  effort  to  carry  out  the  law 
— not  by  a South  Carolina  judge,  but  by  negotiation 
with  a foreign  power,  to  effect  thq,  same  species  of 
oppression  in  relation  to  colored  mariners,  such 
as  the  cooks  and  stewards  of  merchant  vessels.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  the  enormous  and  terrifying 
danger,  a danger  so  terrible  to  the  military  and  chi- 1 
valrous  gentleman,  [a  laugh,]  that  rather  than  risk  it 
the  Union  itself  is. to  be  dissolved,  is  this,  that  South 
Carolina  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  her  power  over 
her  slaves  because  a free  colored  cook  or  Steward 
should  remain  on  board  a vessel  at  Charleston  for  a 
few  days!  It  cannot  be  endured.  It  is  too  terrible, 
you  must  nab  the  poor  mortal,  a citizen  most  likely 
of  mv  own  state,  or  of  Rhode  Island,  or  the  subject 
of  some  foreign  power,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
treaty  that  her  subjects  shall  be  treated  by  us  with 
kindness  and  hospitality.  In  the  case  of  this  to 
which'  I allude  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina  had 
both  to  deal  with  a great  foreign  power  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Not  five  years  ago,  I believe,  there  occurred  ano- 
ther case  at  Charleston,  when  a complaint  was  made 
by  the  British  Consul,  and  something  very  like  a 
threat  was  uttered,  that  if  the  men  seized  were  not 
released  it  might  lead  to  a quarrel  between  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  and  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  end  it  came 
to  tins:  that  another  highly  distinguished  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  from.  South  Carolina,  a 
gentleman  for  whose  memory  [ cherish,  as  we  all 
must,  tlie  most  sincere  respect,  wrote  to  the  British 
Consul  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  get  the  law 
repealed,  even  going  so -far  as  to  slate  that  the  con- 
quence  of  enforcing  i : s provisions  might  be  nothing 
snort  of  a war  with  Great  Britain,  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  his  efforts  had  been  all  in  vain;  but  that, 
even  should  war  ensue,  the  state  was  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  the  ground  she  had  taken.  Here  is  an  effec- 
tual confirmation  of  what  the  gentleman  near  me 
has  given  as  his  own  opinion:  in  fact  the  state  has 
declared,  through  these  two  distinguished  gentlemen, 
my  f riend  here  (Mr.  Holmes ) and  the  late  attorney 
general.  (Mr.  Legare,)  that  even  though  a dissolution 
of  the  Union  and  a war  with  England  must  be  the  al- 
ternative, she  would  undergo  both  rather  than  give 
up  her  unconstitutional  act. 

I have  related  these  circumstances  to  this  house: 

I hope  they  will  go  to  the  country:  1 trust  this  debate 
may  be  so  reported,  that  every  man  and  every  wo- 
man, ay,  and  every  child  that  can  read,  may  read 
and  reflect  upon  it.  Any  gentleman  can  verify  the 
truth  of  the  statements  I have  made  by  looking  at 
the  public  documents  containing  the  opinion  of  the 
South  Carolina  judge:  and  he  will  there  find  another 
part  of  the  story,  which  i have  not  mentioned,  as 
fully  verified  as  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Holmes')  admits 
the  part  1 stated  in  relation  to  him  to  have  been  true. 

1 will  not  now  enter  with  that  gentleman  on  a dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  the  official  opinions 
of  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  bench,  or  the  opinions  of  a ministe- 


rial law  officer  of  this  government,  are  to  be  the  tests 
and  standards  of  constitutional  law.  I say,  however, 
that  the  people  of  the  s*ate  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  people  of  ail  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  have 
a right  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  judge  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  as  the  true  and  correct  view  of 
the  constitution  in  the  case.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  does  not.  He  is  satisfied,  quite  satis- 
fied, if  he  can  get  an  opinion  of  an  attorney  general. 
The  thing,  then,  at  last  comes  to  this:  one  man  con- 
siders this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution, 
another  thinks  just  the  contrary:  one  man  holds  a law 
constitutional,  another  declares  it  unconstitutional; 
and  so  we  come  to  the  doctrine,  one  advanced  so 
characteristically  by  Gen.  Jackson,  that  every  man 
is  for  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  is  for  the  constitution  as 
he  understands  it!  [A  laugh.] 

A gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  French ) intima- 
ted to  the  house  last  evening  a few  constitutional 
opinions  as  he  understands  the  constitution.  I have 
some  constitutional  opinions  too,  and  so  have  the.  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  as  I understood  him,  set  his  face  against 
the  resolutions  from  my  state,  which  I had  the  honor 
to  present,  as  wholly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  French  made  a reply,  which  the  reporter  is  al- 
most afraid  to  state,  lest  he  fall  into  a new  blunder; 
but,  as  he  understood  him,  Mr.  F.  said  that  he  had 
not  said  a word  about  the  resolutions-- of  Massachu- 
setts, but  had  briefly  presented  his  views  touching 
the  unconstitutionally  of  certain  petitions,  or  of 
their  reception  by  the  house,  (the  reporter  cannot 
tell  which.) 

Mr.  Adams.  *[  am  happy  to  hear  he  did  not  apply 
his  remarks  to  the  resolutions,  but,  as  I Understand 
him,  to  the  whole  of  the  petitions,  which  ask  for  the 
same  thing  sought  by  those  resolutions.  Now,  tome, 
it  appears  that  if  it  is  unconstitutional  in  petitioners 
to  ask  for  certain  things,  it  must  be  equally  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
pose those  same  things.  A thing  that  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  itself,  is  unconstitutional  let  who  will  ask 
or  propose  it. 

Mr.  French,  with  Mr.  Adams'1  assent,  again  inter- 
pose:! and  explained,  that  in  his  remarks  his  main 
object  had  been  shown  that  congress  had  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  constitutionally  bound  to  receive 
petitions  asking  that  they  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
leaves  him  still  in  what  Judge  Chase  once  called  “a 
non  seqidtur ” It  does  not  follow  as  I apprehend, 
that  this  house  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  a petition  be- 
cause it  asks  congress  to  do  what  congress  has  not 
power  to  do.  Suppose  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  these 
petitions,  the  petitioners  put  their  prayer  in  thPform 
of  a petition  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
so  that  what  they  wish  may  be  constitutionally  done, 
(and  such  is  the  prayer  of  the  Massachusetts  resolu- 
tions,) it  can  be  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  such 
a petition  that  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  not 
now  -constitutional;  for  the  very  thing  prayed  for  is 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  constitu- 
tion itself  provides  that  such  propositions  for  its 
amendment  may  be  made.  Congress  has  always 
power  to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion: this  is  secured  to  it  by  the  constitution  itself; 
and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  unconstitutional  to  pray 
for  it.  Every  body  has  a right  so  to  pray;  it  is  one 
of  the  liberties  of  an  American  freeman.  And  Isay 
further,  that  if  any  description  or  class  of  petitions 
deserves  more  especial  respect  from  this  house  than 
others,  it  is  prayers  for  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution. What  would  become  of  this  house  if  every 
one  of  its  members  was  precluded  from  the  right  of 
petitioning  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution? — ■ 
Yet  I«do  not  see  but  that  follow  s from  the  gentleman’s 
doctrine;  for  if  the  house  has  no  power  to  receive  pro- 
positions to  amend  the  constitution,  it  might,  it  seems 
to  me,  prohibit  every  one  of  its  members  from  pre- 
senting any. 

Mr.  French  once  more  explained,  in  substance,  if  the 
reporter  understood  him,  that  he  had  not  said  that 
congress  might  not  receive  petitions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Adams.  I now  understand  the  gentleman  as 
expressly  disclaiming  what  I yesterday  understood 
him  as  distinctly  affirming.  I hope  now  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  vote  to  receive  any  petitions  the 
prayer  of  which  is  for  an  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  ground  that  the  petition  is  a violation 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  A.,  in  conclusion,  said,  I have  already  tres- 
passed long  on  the  patience  of  the  house,  and  I will 
at  present  say  no  more;  unless  it  be  to  say,  that,  al- 
though 1 am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  broad  and 
unqualified  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Union, 

I am  nevertheless  devoted  to  the  Union  and  devoted 
to  the  constitution.  My  whole  life  hitherto  has  been 
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devoted  to  the  support  of  both,  and  all  my  remaining 
days  upon  earth,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  can 
be  but  few,  shall  be  in  the  same  manner  dedicated  to 
support  and  to  sustain  both  the  Union  and  the  consti- 
tution. But  I do  not,  therefore,  pledge  myself  not  to 
present  petitions  either  of  my  own  or  of  my  state’s  to 
amend  the  constitution.  That  is  within  the  power 
of  the  house;  but  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  this 
house  to  refuse  to  receive  a petition  to  amend  the 
constitution  in  any  of  its  parts. 

Mr.  Holmes  Mr.  li’ise,  and  Mr.  G hidings,  desired 
to  address  the  house,  but  the  house  refused  to  sus- 
pend the  rules 

Mr.  Belser  said  that  as  he  regarded  these  resolu- 
tions as  a solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  he  would,  in  order  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
house,  move  that  th^y  be  laid  on  the  table. 

And  on  that  motion,  he  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as 
follows: 

YEAS  —Messrs.  BcIsfv,  E-  J.  Blick,  James  A.  BJack, 
Blackwell,  Bower.  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brawn, 
Milton  Brown,  William  .T.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Cald- 
well, Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Cobb, 
Cullom.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  John  W.  Davis,  Dawson, 
Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickinson,  Ficklin,  French,  Hale,  Ha- 
ralson, Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Iluhard,  Hurdles, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jameson,  George  W.  Jones,  Ken- 
nedy, Labranch,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  McClerntmd,  Mc- 
Connell, McKay,  Mathews,. Moore,  Norris,  Peyton,  D. 
S.  Reid,  Retting.  Rhett,  St.  John,  Saunders.  Senter, 
Simpson,  Siidell,  Tliomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  S een- 
rod,  Stiles,  Taylor,  Tnompson,  Tibbatts,  Weller,  Wood- 
ward— 64. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  Barringer,  Barnard,  Beards- 
ley, Benton,  Bidlack,  Bossier,  Brodhead  Buffington,  Car- 
roll,  Catlin,  Chilton,  Clingman,  Collamer,  Cranston, 
Cross,  Dana,  R.  D.  Davis.  Dean,  Dickey,  Dillingham, 
Douglass.  Duncan,  Ellis,  Farlee,  Fish,  Foster,  Florence, 
Foot,  Frick.  Giddings,  Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  B.  Green, 
Grider,  llamlin.  Harper,  Henley.  Herrick,  Hope,  Hub- 
bell,  Hudson,  Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  James  B. 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jenks,  Cave  Johnson, 
Peiiey  B.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Preston  King, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Leonard,  MoCauslen,  Mil- 
clay,  McClellan,  McDowell,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Edward 
J.  Morris,  Joseph  Morris,  Morse,  Mnsely,  Owen.  Par- 
meuter,  Paterson,  Pettit,  Phoenix,  Elisha  R.  Potter, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Purdy,  Rathbun,  Charles  M. 
Read,  Ritter,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Sample,  Sclmeck,  Se- 
verance, Thomas  II.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, A.  Smith,  Stephens,  Stetson,  A.  Stewart,.!.  Stew- 
art, Stone,  Strong,  Summers.  Sykes,  Thnmasson,  Tilden, 
Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vin'on,  Wentworth,  Wheaton.  White, 
Williams,  Wilkins,  Winthron.  Wise,  William  Wright — 
104 

Mr.  Jameson  withdrew  his  motion  to  refer  the  me- 
morial to  the  judiciary. 

So  the  house  decided  that  the  resolution  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  question'  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  refer  it  to  a select  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  without  a divi- 
sion. 

The  call  for  petitions  was  continued,  after  which 
the  house  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  26.  The  house  took  up  the  motion 
of  Mr.  King  to  refer  a petition  heretofore  presented 
by  him  from  citizens  of  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  postage,  &c.  to  the 
committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads  with  the 
following  instructions: 

Resolved,  That  this  petition  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  post  Ghee  and  post  run. Is,  and  that  that  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the.  expediency  of 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege,  of  regulating  the  rates 
of  postage  in  accordance  with  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  committee  investigate  and  estimate 
tile  lowest  rates  of  postage  that  will  leave  the  post  office 
department  able  to  lie  sustained  hv  its  own  revenue,  and 
that  the  committee  report  thereon  to  this  house. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  instructions  were 
rejected,  and  the  petition  itself  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  post  office  and  roads. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  an  abolition  memorial  from 
citizens  of  Connecticut. 

'I’he  speaker  decided  it  to  be  excluded  by  the  rule 
of  the  house,  and  an  appeal  being  taken,  his  decision 
was  sustained  by  105  yeas  to  40  nays. 

Mr.  Giddings  also  presented  an  abolition  memorial. 
Excluded  by  rule. 

National  Foundry.  The  house  ordered  a select 
committee  of  nine  members  to  consider  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a national  armory  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Naval  Appropriations.  Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, presented  a report  from  the  naval  commit- 
tee to  transfer  appropriations  frqun  one  branch  of  the 
naval  service  to  another.  The-  money  appropriated 
for  navy  yards  has  been  nearly  exhausted  in  pay- 
ment of  old  contracts.  Additional  appropriations 
are  necessary  to  continue  the  work  in  the  navy  yards. 
Mr.  Parinenter  desired  that  the  bill  should  pass  at  an 


early  day,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  he  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  where 
it  could  be  well  investigated  by  the  house  As  to  the 
reason  urged  by  Mr.  Parmenter  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
employ,  or  relieve  from  suffering,  many  of  the  work- 
men now  unemployed  for  want  of  funds  at  the  seve-> 
ral  stations,  Mr.  j.  said,  lhat  the  whole  fault  rested 
with  (he  secretary  of  the  navy  for  having  employed  | 
more  men  than  were  necessary  to  expend  the  money 
they  had  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Levy,  of  Florida,  sustained  this  motion  upon 
the  ground  that  350,000  of  the  $900,000  appropriated 
by  congress  for  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola  had  been 
expended,  under  a discretionary  power  of  the  secre- 
tary and  president,  for  other  navy  yards.  He  com- 
plained of  this  and  considered  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
referred  and  discussed  before  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hale  hoped  this  bill  would  take  the  course  in- 
timated by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  If  there  ; 
was  any  single  department  of  the  Government,  said 
he,  that  required  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  this 
house,  it  was  the  naval  department,  and  he  trusted 
no  action  would  be  taken  until  such  investigation 
had  been  had.  The  appropriations  for  the  navy  had 
swollen  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars,  (they 
were  inside  of  four  millions  during  the  most  of  Jack- 
son’s administration)  even  to  the  enormous  amount  I 
of  nine  millions  of  dollars,  now  asked  by  the.  Sec  re-  i 
tary  during  a period  of  profound  peace.  When  the  | 
expenses  of  the  navy  during  the  last  war,  while  it  I 
was  winning  laurels  in  conflict  with  the  most  formi- 
dable navy  oil  earth,  had  fallen  within  that  sum, 
now,  during  a time  of  peace,  more  than  nine  millions 
of  dollars  were  asked  for  this  drain  on  ttie  treasury, 
and  this  reproach  on  the  Government.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  touch  this  matter  until  it  was 
investigated,  and  light  shed  upon  it;  rsjul  he  trusted 
that  those  gentlemen  who  were  so  anxious  for  inter- 
nal improvements  would  look  to  this  subject  first,  and 
then  lie  would  go  with  them  for  appropriations  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce  upon  the  Lakes,  rather 
than  to  continue  to  squander  millions  upon  our  navy, 
which  left  no  trace  behind  more  than  our  ships  lefl 
upon  the  waters.  He  trusted  that  such  an  examina- 
tion would  be  made,  and  he  thought  it  could  he 
shown  that  a reduction  of  at  least  five  millions  could 
be  made  from  the  present  enormous  demands  of  the 
Secretary.  He  earnestly  hoped  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Parmenter  and  Mr.  Beardsley  stated  that  the 
bill  called  for  an  appropriation  for  a peculiar  and 
necessary  service  which  required  relief  at  once.  It 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  service. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a speedy  action  upon 
the  bill  were  without  effect,  and  the  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  instructed 
to  report  to  this  house  when  the  home  squadron  was 
first  established  by  la:v,  what  have  been  the  annual  ex 
peuditures  therefor,  and  how  much  of  the  esiiina'ed  ex- 
pense for  the  next  year  is  intended  for  that  purpose. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  Speaker  announced  the  following  mem- 
bers as  composing  the  select  committee  of  nine,  here- 
tofore ordered  to  be  appointed  on  the  joint  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  praying  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Rhett,  of  S. 
Carolina;  Mr.  j.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  G.  Davis,  of  Kentucky;  j 
Mr.  Burke,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Sample,  of  In-  1 
diana;  Mr.  Morse,  of  Maine;  and  Mr.  Giddings,  of  J 
Ohio. 

National  Foundry.  The  Speaker  announced  the  fol- 
lowing select  committee  of  nine,  oil  the  subject  ol 
a national  foundry: 

Mr.  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Barnard,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Mpore, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Payne,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Black,  of 
Georgia;  Mr.  Hubard,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  fixing  on  Thurs- 
day next  to  go  into  an  election  of  a postmaster  for 
the  house  was  adopted  by  yeas  S3,  to  nays  68. 

Bounty  Lands.  A resolution,  offered  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Hamlin,  was  taken  up. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested  lo 
communicate  to  tins  hou  e the  names  of  persons  who 
were  eu tilled  to  bounty  lands  in  the  last  war  who  have 
not  obtained  their  warrants;  also,  die  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  have  obtained  their  warrants  hut  have  neglected  ! 
to  take  out  their  patents,  together  with  the  place  ol  abode  i 
and  place  ol  enlistment  ofsuch  pe'sons. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Thomasson  moved  so  to 
amend  the  resolution  as  to  include  tire  names  of  oiii-  { 


cers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution  who  were  entitled 
to  arrearages  of  land  or  money,  or  who  were  entitled 
to  pensions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  75  yeas  to  45' 
nays. 

Mr.  Reding  moved  further  to  amend  the  amendment 
tiv  including  -‘the  names  and  balances  due  to  officers 
and  s ddiers  of  (he  last  war.” 

Which  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolu- 
tion, as  thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  navy.  Mr.  Htlc's  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
the  home  squadron  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  an  amendment  to  a.U  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

“And  what  is  the.  service  that  has  been  performed 
by  the  ho  ne  squadron.” 

Mr.  Hale  said  the  object  of  the  resolution  was 
this.  It  would  be  perceived  by  the  lemss  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  reported  to  this  house  that 
there  would  be  a deficiency  of  money  for  the  pre- 
sent and  coming  year  of  over  $4,531)  000,  and  to 
meet  this  he  proposed  the  usual  expedient  and  re- 
sort of  every  profligate,  viz:  to  borrow.  Mr.  IDs 
idea  was,  that  they  could  reduce  the  expenditures  of 
the  government  within  its  income,  and  lhat  that  was 
the  true  policyof  the  government,  and  the  only  ho- 
nest. policy  on  which  the  government  could  stand.  In 
looking  to  sec  where  curtailments  couldpbest  be 
made,  he  saw  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  asked 
nearly  $9,000,000 — in  other  words,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  government — to  be  ex- 
pended on  our  navy.  For  the  home  squadron,  though 
of  very  modern  origin,  as  he  understood,  (he  believ- 
ed they  were- indebted  to  this  administration  for  it,) 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  proposed  the  enormous 
amount  of  sixteen  vessels  of  war,  and  he  said  that 
the  home  squadron  was  wanted  for  the  protection  of 
the  coasting  trade.  The  section  of  country  whence 
he  (Mr.  H.)  came  was  very  largely  concerned  in  the 
coasting  trade.  A very  large  portion  of  its  com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  it;  and  lie  believed  it  was 
t lie  universal  sentiment  of  every  one  concerned  in  it 
that  they  wanted  no  such  outlay  as  was  required  to 
sustain  it.  He  believed  if  the  information  called 
for  by  the  resolution  was  laid  before  the  house,  that 
the  house  would  see  some  tangible  point  on  which 
they  couki  put  their  hands,  and  apply  that  inticli- 
talked-of,  but  little  practised,  virtue  of  retrenchment 
and  reform.  The  house  owed  it  to  the  country  to 
show  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and 
meant  what  they  said.  He  wanted  this  information 
to  show  whether  this  enormous  expenditure  could 
be  cut  down,  and  that  without  endangering  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country. 

Gentlemen  talked  (Mr.  H.  was  understood  to  say) 
about  building  up  our  navy,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  cope 
with  the  nayy  of  Great  Britain.  Had  gentlemen  anv 
idea  of'the  annual  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  support  of  tier  naval  establishment?  Between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  millions  were  expended  by 
her  annually  for  this  object;  and  if  vve  wanted  our 
navy  to  cope  with  that  of  Great  Britian,  we  must  go 
on  till  the  annual  expenditures  of  our  navy  were  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  millions.  It  was  all  idie.  We 
did  not  want  this  great  establishment  to  be  sustained 
at  home  or  abroad.  When  the  expenses  of  the  navy 
had  been  only  four  millions,  Jackson  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  one  of  the  oldest  governments  of  Eu- 
rope— he  meant  that  of  France — that  it  would  be- 
impossible  for  this  administration,  with  ail  its  navy, 
to  effect.  His  influence  and  his  power  had  been  found 
in  the  moral  dignity  of  his  character  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  administration. 

Let  this  information  be  laid  before  the  house,  and 
let  qlher  information  be  brought  before  them,  and 
they  would  see  this  profligate  expedient  of  borrowing 
without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  was  not  necessary  for 
any  department  of  the  government  When  was  the 
pay-day  to  come?  In  a time  of  profound  peace,  when 
every  branch  of  industry  and  trade  was  in  operation, 
and  the  hand  of  industry  reaped  abundant  reward, 
still  we  were  to  go  on  borrowing,  and  gentlemei^talk- 
ed  about  increasing  the  navy,  It  was  time  to  stop:  to 
stiow  the  country  that  vve  Were  in  earnest  in  ibis 
matter:  lhat  they  meant  what  they  said;  that  their 
professions  of  retrenchment  were  not  all  vague;  ami 
that  the  house  and  the  country  might  see  where  the 
evil  existed,  ami  where  the  remedy  might  be  applied, 
he  had  offered  this  resolution.  It  could  do  no  hurt, 
and  he  hopsd  it  would  be  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  further  debated  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  former  in  favor  of 
curtailing  the  expenses  of  congress  itself,  and  making 
liberal  expenditures  for  increasing  the  navy,  the  latter 
arguing  the  impossibility  and  absurdity  of  our  at- 
tempting to  build  up  under  present  circumstances  a 
permanent  peace  establishment  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  England. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale,  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  Review.  Christmas  hoTyidays  have  beep 
et'jnyed  t iris  season  with  more  than  usual  zest,  in  this 
direction.  The  weather  continues, mild  for  mid-winter. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  remains  in  full  ope- 
ration throughout  its  extent.  The  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  which  was  obstructed  as  far  down  as  Catskill, 
for  some  days,  is  again  open  as  far  up  as  Albany.  The 
Ohio  is  open,  and  in  line  order.  Tne  Miramich  River, 
Maine,  is  frozen  sifting  enough  for  teams  to  cross  it.— 
Sleighing  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  At  Allentown,  the  snow  is  ten 
inches  deep.  An  avalanche  of  snow  buried  six  children 
t eat  Quebec,  Canada,  few  days  since.  Five  were  dug 
out  ahve.  Tub  New  Orleans  Picayune  about  the  same 
date,  exults  over  the  reception  of  some  fragrant,  ripe, 

1 tsci  ntss'la wherries  grown  in  the  open  air  at  Lafayette. 

The  Williamsport  (Md.)  B inner  of  Saturday  23d  in  at. 
says:  The  Chesapeake  and  O.iio  canal  continues  in  good 
navigable  order. 

But,  as  to  the  actual  business  transactions  the  best  spe- 
cimen we  have  seen  this  week,  is  detailed  in  the  Pil- 
lowing paragraph-  “Tire  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Colquitt, 
senator  m congress,  from  Georgia,  was  announced  to 
pleach  at  i lie  Washington  Methodist  Church,  on  Sun- 
day last.  The  Express  says:  At  home  he  has  been 
known  to  preach  a sermon,  try  a case  in  court,  as  advo- 
cate, sit  (fit  a reference,  marry  a couple,  christen  a child, 
and  make  a stump  speech — all  between  sunrise  and  bed-  1 
time,  in  one  day! 

Amongst  the  business  affairs  of  the  week,  the  most 
engrossing  in  ihe  fashionable  circles  is  the  Norwegian 
O.  plieus,  Die  Pull , and  his  chancellor  of  exchequer,  Ju.ius 
yciuil.ert,  a Hamburg  music  publisher,  that  accompa- 
nied him  to  this  country,  and  who  w as  to  have  had 
ehuive  of  all  tire  sordid  department  of  the  expedition, 
far  which,  according  to  written  contract,  which  lias  been 
published,  he  was  to  have  one-third  or,  in  case  ot  a con- 
cert yielding  more  than  4000  frai  cs,  one-fourth  of  all  the 
receipts,  for  which  he  was  to  arrange  every  thing.  On 
arrival,  however,  Ole  Buil  alleges  that  every  thing  was 
deranged  instead  of  arranged  hy  his  associate,  and  lie 
refuses  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him.  Suit  is 
brought,  and  the  lawyers  will  make  quite  a case  of  it. 
Meantime  the  public  are  appealed  to,  auu  at  once  square 
away  into  Btillite  and  ami-Bullite  factions.  Ole,  it  is 
said,  has  found  a new  chapman  to  do  the  business  -pari 
of  his  culerprize,  who,  yankee  like,  seems  determined 
to  make  t he  most  he  ^an.of  his  bargain.  Ole’s  music  is 
tuned  up  to  high  pressure,  and  put  to  rail  road  speed; 
his  talen's,  like  those  uf  a certain  great  lawyer  on  one 
occasion, -being  contracted  tor  by  the  job.  Tile  last  tone 
of  his  violin  has  not  ceased  to  vibrate  in  New  York  be- 
f re  its  twang  is  resumed  before  a Baltimore  audience. 
Whilst  these  are  waiting  with  breathless  impatience  for 
his  second  exhibition,  ihey  learn  that  he  has  been  whisked 
off  to  Washington,  electrified  congress,  and  left  all  the 
1 dignitaries  breathless  for  Ins  re-appearance  there,  whilst 
the  Baltimoreans  are  entranced  with  his  second  advent. 
Whether  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Charleston  or  St.  Louis 
is  next  in,  turn  to  be  blessed,  we  are  no'  yet  informed, 
and  Ole  himself  could  no'  guess.  Whether,  in  pressing 
tne  mast  out  of  the  capacities  ot  a genius,  we  are  sure  u! 
obtaining  the  best  he  is  capable  of,  is  a question.  One  ot 
the  thousand  critics  that  now  assail  Ole.  in  order  to  es 
cape  front  allowing  him  to  have  musical  ■genius,  resolves 
tlte  ingredient  which  is  so  universally  captivating  into 
‘'Ilia  fiie  uf  zeal''  altogether — if  any  one  can  find  out 
what  that  means.  Whatever  it  may  he,  its  capacity  is 
likely  to  be  severely  tested.  Dollars  are  capital  Inti  to 
fire  up  ‘zeal’’  with,  and  excellent  as  a kindling  ingre- 
dient lor  genius',  but,  true  inspiration  is  some  utmo  plieres 
above  their  depusit. 

American  Domestics.  During  the  week  ending  the 
23, i nisi.  386  bales  were  exported  from  I!  iston,  ot  which 
viz,  209  for  Smyrna,  127  to  the  West  Indies  and  50  to 
South  America. 

Comparative  Trade  of  Albany  in  1842  and  1S43. 
Tons  of  property  left  at  Albany  via  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain canals,  m the  years  1842  and  1843; 

Forest.  Agriculture.  Manfctrs.  Mercdze.  O. her  art. 
1843,-218,628  183,978  13  920  63  19  421 

1842,209,377  130,906  4 623  113  IS, 102 

Properly  Shipped. 

1 -4.3,  1 1-16  2,949  3,635  46  410  9,146 

1342,  # 1 237  2,96-1  5,825  43  678  11,963 

Excess  for  ’43  on  property  left,  27.S93  tons. 

Excess  for  ’42  on  property  shipped,  2,405  tons. 

BiIcks.  Bieknell’s  Reporter  furnishes  an  account  of 
the  quantity  ot  bricks  burnt  in  Philadelphia^ from  which 
w e It  arn,  that 

In  1841 — 58.630,000  average  sale  at  $7  25,  value  §424  752 
1342— 5 1.5 15.600  “ ••  6 00  309,090 

1843'—  51  900,000  “ 5 25  272,465 

•Number  estimated  ns  unsold  12,035,000. 

Wages  of  workmen  reduced  during  last  year  12  j to  20 
per  cent,  below  the  wages  paid  in  13-12. 

..Flour  and  Wheat  Trade  of  the  N.  York  Canals. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  sent  from  the  west  of  course  di- 
minishes as  mills  are  constructed  for  manufacturing  it 
into  flour  at  home.  Transportation  is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  in  the  form  of  flour. 


The  following  rabies,  copied  from  the  Albany  Daily 
Advertiser,  exhibit  the  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  sent 
through  the  canal,  to  tide  water,  each  navigable  month, 
fur  the  last  five  years. 

Flour. 


1839. 

1840. 

1341, 

1342. 

1843 

bi  la. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

April, 

21,616 

30  933 

16,094 

May, 

120,386 

240.884 

249,487 

221,155 

185,036 

June, 

477,457 

239,818 

224,071 

175,908 

253,512 

July. 

65,165 

117  213 

151,056 

122,737 

234  205 

August, 

24  672 

154,931 

136,523 

102,735 

254, (179 

Sept’ber, 

83.549 

239.719 

254,573 

259,843 

314,969 

October, 

203,863 

325,095 

268,803 

411,025 

417,025 

JNoOber, 

255,716 

420,144 

321.043 

252,258 

414,832 

Deo’ber. 

44,  :8d 

36,400 

19,279 

Total. 

1839 

1840. 

1841.  1842. 

1843. 

967,2.2 

1,805,137  1 624 

:,815  ],i 

561,395 

2,073,708 

Wheat. 

1839. 

1840 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

bush. 

bust). 

bush. 

bush. 

busn. 

April, 

5 820 

11,073 

21.654 

May, 

54.414 

76  060 

24  540 

93,139 

43,373 

J uue, 

38,419 

79.029 

36  5 : 1 

44,948 

58,962 

July, 

11,345 

49  2j0 

56,008 

71,195 

83,716 

August, 

14,795 

125,057 

47,776 

133.089 

119,036 

Sept. 

134,710 

430,476 

189,079 

215  047 

190,363 

October, 

156, 163 

402,659 

249,169 

189,031 

195,955 

Nov. 

160.616 

217.241 

150,061 

157,112 

13U,886 

Dec. 

6,647 

4,310 

8,803 

Total. 

1839. 

1840. 

i 841. 

1842. 

1843. 

530,959 

1,395,194  761 

,976  930,265 

827,346 

1 he  flour  readied  the  several  points  on  the  Hudson  in 
the  Pillow ing  proportions,  viz:  Albany  1,297,897;  Troy 
771,216;  Waterford  4,595.  Total  2,073, 7US  bbls. 


Reducing  the  wheat  into  barrels  of  flour  the  aggregate 
which  reached  Tide  Water  this  season  would  be  2,239, - 
177  barrels. 

Flour.  There  was  in  store  at  Buff  do,  on  the  1st  insR, 
30,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  a larger  quantity  of  wheat 
than  was  ever  before  stored  there  at  ttie  close  of  canal 
ii  avigation. 

Prices  at  Cincinnati,  3,70. 

Pork  market.  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
hogs  have  been  killed  and  p icked  at  Springfield , lib,  the 
present  season,  die  price  paid  tilers  varying  from  §1,25 
to  §2  per  cwt. 

The  price  of  live  hogs  at  Cincinnati  continues  to  range 
at  from  §2,25  to  §2,80. 

Abolitionists.  Tire  c invention  of  abolitionists,  as- 
sembled at  Uucu,  has  denounced  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  a recreant  to  the  cause  ot  human  liberty.  [ Ledger . 

A Comet  was  discovered  at  Paris  on  the  22J  of  No- 
vember. and  observed  at  Kensington  Observatory  on  die 
23th  <>f  Noven«  bet  near  the  bright  star  Gamma  Orion  is. 
Its -nucleus  elo  mated  towards  the  tail,  which  extended 
about  eleven  minutes  uf  a degree. 

A mahogany  log.  A single  log  of  Mansanilla  maho- 
gany, wus  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  on  Thursday 
for  §502  17;  or  §1  32  per  superficial  tout 

A sheet  iron  factory  has  been  established  at  Boon- 
ton,  N.  Jersev.  It  pays  annually  to  its  workmen  §20,- 
00J. 

Bank  items.  The  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture have  passed  a bill  repealing  die  destructive  banking 
laws  of  the  last  legislature,  and  reviving  and  extending 
die  charier  of  the  bank  of  Gaauga  and  the  Commercial 
ba  ik  of  Cincinnati.  'Pile  Columbus  Journal  says:  “The 
vote  oi.  its  passage  was  of  a strict  party  character,  l lie 
hard  money  loco  focus  ail  against  it,  and  the  whigs  to- 
get  her  with  Mr.  Green,  independent,  in  its  favor.  A 
tew  members  were  absent.’* 

Commodore  Porter’s  remains, have'reached  Norfolk 
f oni  Constantinople,  in  the  U.S.  brig  Truxton,  and  will 
there  await  tile  decision  of  government  whether  to  be  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  as  was  first  deteriViined,  or  to  Washing- 
ton, as  tlie  family  uf  the  deceased  earnestly  urge,  for  iu- 
termen'. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  Baltimore  41,  of  which 
10  were  under  one  year  of  age,  9 were  free  colored  and 
1 slave;  9 died  of  consumption- 

Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph.  A letter  from  pro- 
fessor Morse  to  the  editors  uf  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, dated  23  !,  says,  that  although  about  10  miles  ol 
the  pipe  containing  the  conductors  have  been  laid,  die 
season  will  prevent  further  operations  until  spring.  He 
assures  die  public  that  no  intrinsic  difficulties  have  yet 
been  met  will)  to  shake  die  confidence  of  the  most  san- 
guine in  the  liual  triumph  of  the  experiment. 

Fire  statistics.  In  die  city  of  Baltimore  during  1843 
there  occurred  153  fires,  of  which  43  by  incendiarism  . 

Gas  light  from  lard  A large  steam  bagging  fac- 
tory at  Cincinnati  is  lighted  by  gas  manufactured  in  the 
establishment  out  of  lard.  The  works  are  vary  simple, 


and  do  not  occupy  a space  of  more  than  4 by  8 feet. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  lard  per  day  are  consumed. 

Industry.  Two  school  boys,  James  and  Stephen 
Cook,  sons  of  Mr.  Cook  living  on  the  Tombigbee  river, 
raised,  on  1|  acres  of  land,  5,869  pounds  of  cotton. 
They  attended  school  five  days  in  the  week,  travelling 
some  3j  miles  morning  and  evening.  They  worked  be- 
fore going  to  and  after  returning  from  school,  and  on 
Saturday  They  are  reported  as  having  been  afflicted 
with  the  chills  part  of  the  time. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  arrived  at  Norfolk, 

41  days  from  Gibi  altar,  touched  at  Mahon  on  her  way 
from  Constantinople,  where  she  left  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber, the  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  Com.  Morris,  which  was 
expected  to  sail  for  the  U.  States  about  the  1st  January, 
by  which  time  the  Cumberland  was  expected  to  relieve 
her. 

The  Fairfield  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Downing,  was  also 
at  Mahon. 

Court  martial.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  stares,  that  a na- 
val general  court  mania]  has  been  ordered  to  convene  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  January. 

Railroad  items. — Substitute  far  iron  rails.  A writer 
in  the  French  Railroad  Journal  announces  that  lie  has 
invented  a composition  which"  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  iron  on  railways,  at  a trifling  expense.  The  compo- 
sition consists  of  Kaolin  clay  mixed  with  certain  metal 
substances,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  iron. 

A railroad  convention  was  held  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  on 
Wednesday,  to  consider  the  project  of  constructing  a 
railroad,  in  connection  with  that  from  Boston  to  Fitch- 
burg, through  Keene  to  Bellows  Falls,  and  to  be  extend- 
ed, afterwards,  by  Burlington  to  Canada,  thus  forming 
direct  route  between  Bjston  and  Montreal. 

English  railroads  and  canals.  The  amount  of  ca- 
pital now  actually  expended  in  1439  miles  of  railway  in 
Great  Britain  is  £52,290,000  sterling,  or  $261,459,000. 

In  36  canals,  the  expenditure  has  been  £"6.800,000  or 
$34,000,000.  The  London  and  Blackwall,  3|  miles  long; 
has  cost  £1,071,715,  equal  to  $1,418,000  per  mile!  Di- 
vidends 2 per  cent,  per  annum!  This  is  an  exception — 
for  nearly  all  the  roads  yield  good  dividends. 

The  Lowell-  railroad  Company  has  declared  a divi- 
dend of  four  per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  balance  of  the  stock  for  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Railroad  lias  been  taken  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
subscription  books  are  closed,  and  the  stock  is  at  a pre- 
mium. The  present  capital  between  §900,000  and 
©1.000,000,  with  the  surplus  lands  of  the  company,  are 
understood  to  he  ample  to  carry  it  through  to  Fitchburg, 
without  any  loan  whatever. 

Slaver  Captured.  The  schooner  Ida  arrived  last 
night  from  Sierra  Leone,  reports  that  previous  to  her 
sailing,  the  British  brig  of  war  Spy  had  captured  three 
Brazilian  slavers  on  the  African  coast.  One  of  the  sla- 
vers had  five  hundred  slaves  on  board.  The  slaves  were 
all  liberated,  and  the  vessels  condemned  and  sold 

IN  Y.  Herald. 

Steamers.  The  steamer  Hibernia,  at  Boston,  from 
Liverpool,  brought  §31,000  in  specie.  During  the  months 
ot  January,  February,  and  March,  there  will  be  but  one 
steamer  per  month:  The  next  steamer  leaves  Liverpool 
January  4th. 

The  steamer  Kcnshaw,  Captain  Chase,  from  Col  tim- 
ing for  Charleston,  S.  C.  with  966  bales  of  cotton,  took 
fire  on  the  14th  last,  and  was  entirely  consumed. 

The  New  York  City  Tract  Society  realized  al- 
most as  much  as  Ole  Bull  at  their  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  viz.  $2,571.18.  It  is  possible  the  bene- 
fit resulting"  may  be  quite  equal  to  what  was -derived  from 
the  sweet  "sounds  of  his  violin,  and,  three  hundred  years 
old  though  it  be— quite  as  permanent  too— aye,  and  hav- 
ing much  more  of  that  precious  quality  of  being  “doubly 
blessed— blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

The  Fourier  Association  of  Jefferson  county,  N. 
York,  who  number  about  three  hundred,  will  emigrate 
to  the  southern  part  ot  Iowa  on  the  7th  of  April  next, 
the  birth  day  of  Fourier.  They  have  recently  com- 
menced a paper  at  Watertown,  called  the  “Iowa  Pio- 
neer Phalanx.”  They  have  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to 
nduce  people  to  join  them. 

The  wages  of  factory  girls.  The  Cincinnati  At- 
las speaking  of  a factory  in  that  city  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  cotton  bagging  in  which  55  girls  and  45  men  are 
employed  says:  A little  girl  at  this  establishment  quits 

wotk  on  Saturday  at  2 o’clock,  having  woven  thirty  cuts, 
equal  to  1530  yards,  from  Monday  morning,  for  which 
she  was  paid  twenty  cents  per  cut,  being  six  dollars  for 
less  than  as  many  days  employment. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  16th,  received  at  N 1 
Orleans,  furnish  nothing  ol  interest. 

Volcanic  Eruption.  Mount  Etna  broke  forth  on  the 
ni.rht  ot  the  19th  November,  and  by  the  20th  a stream 
oAmming  lava  two  miles  wide  was  descending  towards 
the  town  of  Bronte,  but  it  afterwards  turned  towards 
the  road  to  Palermo.  It  bids  fair,  says  the  Malta  paper 
of  the  26th  of  Nov.,  to  be  the  most  magnificent  eruption 
of  the  last  century. 
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CONGRESS.  There  was  evidently  a determina- 
tion to  arrive  at  something  like  a preliminary  testvote,  this 
week  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  question  was 
presented  by  way  of  instructions  to  the  committee  on 
wavs  and  means  to  report  a bill  to  alter  the  tariff, — 
and  as  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  wording  the 
instructions  so  as  to  conform  to  the  various  wishes  en- 
tertained as  to  how  it  should  be  modified,  the  attempt 
was  made  in  several  forms, — the  result  of  which,  up  to 
Wednesday  evening,  we  give  in  the  journal  of  proceed- 
ings. On  Thursday,:  the  house  being  called,  and  all  the 
members  in  the  city  attending,  the  veas  and  nays  were 
taken  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.jMeDowELL,  [see 
page  303] — and  resulted,  ayes  84.  nays  102.  This  would 
indicate  a decided  majority  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the 
tariff. 

Another  preliminary  lest  vote  was  also  taken  in  the 
house  on  Thursday.  A resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can, instructing  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  to 
reporta  bill  “for  the  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  dis- 
bursement ol  the  public  monies,’’  (sub- treasury  bill)  “and 
at  the  same’  time  to  disconnect  the  government  from  all 
banking  institutions,”  was  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays — 
ayes  110  nays  5S. 

The  senate  after  a brief  executive  session,  adjourned 
over  to  Monday. 

Yesterday,  the  house,  after  some  sharp  passes  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Ingersoll,  on  a mo- 
tion of  the  latter  to  suspend  (he  rules  of  the  house,  in  or- 
der to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  Gen.  Jackson’s 
fine,  nn  which  the  vote  stood  aves  101,  noes  9S, — not  the 
requisite  two-thirds — took  up  Mr.  Adams’  proposition  to 
make  the  21st  rule  the  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next — 
points  of  order  were  started,  and  finally  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery,  anti-slavery,  and  petitions,  was  opened  and 
debated. 


LATEST  FOREIGN. 

The  packet  ship  Burgundy,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  3d  from  Havre,  bring  Paris  dates  to  the  8th 
December. 

In  France  all  seems  tranquil. 

Overland  mails  from  China  bring  intelligence  that 
the  China  market  was  menaced  with  a glut  of  mer- 
chandise from  England. 

Spain  is  agitated  with  another  ministerial  revolu- 
tion. On  the  29th  Nov.  the  queen  sent  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  a message  Informing  them  that  M. 
Olozaga,  her  prime  minister,  had  forcibly  seized  her 
hand,  and  compelled  her  to  sign  a decree  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  cortes,  which  she  considered  prejudi- 
cial to  the  throne  and  country.  She  issued  a decree 
revoking  it,  aqd  dismissed  the  minister  from  office. 
Olozaga  remained  calm,  on  the  reading  of  the  mes- 
sage. The  ot.;er  ministers  assembled  and  ordered 
his  arrest.  He  was  taken  to  prison  as  the  last  intel- 
ligence left  Madrid — 2d  December. 

[It  is  not  improbable  that  this  sudden  change  in  the 
ministry  of  Spain  may  be  followed  by  a renewed  in- 
struction to  M.  d’  Arcaiz,  who,  in  consequence  of 
being  recalled  by  Olozaga,  lift  Washington  on  the 
5th  inst.  to  join  his  family  at  Eordentown,  designing 
to  embark  shortly  for  Spain.  He  was  much  respect- 
ed at  Washington.] 

Greece.  The  Russian  pprty  is  for  the  moment 
down,  the  minister  having  been  recalled.  The  French 
und  English  party  is  dominent  for  the  day.  The  na- 
tional assembly  which  ought  to  have  melon  the  12th, 
was  not  opened  till  the  20th  Nov.  Greece  was  tran- 
quil however  Great  eagerness  for  emptying  the 
treasury,  and  no  expedients  for  replenishing  it. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  (Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  place  of  Daniel  Webster  resigned. 

John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  attorney  general, 
in  place  of  Hugh  S.  Legare,  deceased. 

DIPLOMATIC. 

The  minister  of  Spain.  On  Wednesday  his  ex- 
cellency M.  d’Argaiz,  who  has  been  for  a lung  time 
the  envoy  of  Spam  near  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  had  an  audience  of  leave  of  the  president.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  society  of  this  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  will  thus  be  lost  to  us;  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  his  successor  may  render  himself 
equally  agreeable  to  our  government  and  the  people. 

[Madisonian. 

The  National  Intplligencer  states,  that  Waddy 
Thompson,  our  minister  to  Mexico,  has  resigned, 
and  will  shortly  return  to  the  U.  States. 

Washington  Irving  left  has  Paris  on  his  return 
to  Madrid,  with  improved  health,  though  not  recover 
ed. 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  commences  its  session 
at  the  seat  of  government  on  Monday  next.  The 
following  are  the  names  and  time  of  appointments 
of  all  the  judges: 

Residences.  Appointed. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Baltimore,  Md.  chief  justice  1836 
Joseph  Story,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Asso.  juctice  181 1 
John  McLean,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  do.  1829 

Henry  Baldwin,  Meadsvillc,  Pa.  do.  1830 

James  M.  Wayne,  Savannah,  Geo.  do.  1835 

John  McKinley,  Florence,  Ala.,  do.  1837 

John  Catron,  Nashville,  Tenn.  do.  1837 

Peter  Y.  Daniels,  Richmond,  Va.  do.  1841 

And  there  is  one  vacancy,  cccasionej  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Smith  Thompson,  of  New  York. 


TSABS  T©  SAMBA. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  says:  By  the  new  provin- 
cial tariff,  the  duty  on  tea  entering  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  is  reduced  to  2 pence  per  lb  on  certain 
qualities.  One  of  the  Troy  merchants  recently  ship- 
ped to  Montreal,  2,500  chests;  and  we  preccive  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Express,  that  8,000  chests  have 
been  sent  to  the  port  of  Hamilton  alone.  The  same 
writer  observes  that  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
new  Canadian  tariff  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
item  of  tea;  a lucrative  trade  is  now'  carried  on  in 
American  domestic  cotton,  American  manufactures 
of  iron,  in  tallow,  in  boots,  shoes  and  leather,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  domestic  items  which  come 
under  the  category  of  sundries.  The  duty  on  boots 
and  shoes  being  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent, 
shops  have  been  established  in  Toronto  and  other 
towns  for  the  sale  of  American  shoes,  arid  a duty 
being  levied  on  raw  hides,  at  the  same  time  the  duly 
on  leather  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  7j  per  cent, 
the  business  of  tanning  in  Canada  is  almost  at  an  end 
and  the  American  towns  ha  we  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  Canada  leather  market.  The  leather  dealers 
of  this  city  as  well  as  those  in  other  large  places 
along  the  frontier,  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  their 
goods  for  such  destination  annually. 


TIKE  AaMV. 

Dragoons.  The  resignation  of  2d  lient.  Charles 
F.  Ruff  has  been  accepted,  to  take  effect  on  the  3 1st 
December,  1843. 

Rifles.  Resignation  of  2d  lient.  Bayard  Clarke 
accepted,  to  take  effect  December  15,  1S43. 

2d  Artillery.  Major  J.  Erving  transferred  from 
the  3d  to  the  2d  artillery,  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
New  York  harbor. 

3d  Artillery.  Major  W.  L.  McClintock  trans- 
ferred from  the  2d  to  the  3J  artillery. 

The  following  promotion?  have  been  made,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  captain  E. 
Lyon: 

1st  lieutenant  John  A.  Thomas  to  be  captain. 

2d  lieutenant  Stewart  Van  Vliel,  to  be  1st  lieuten- 
ant. 

Bvt.  2d  lieutenant  R.  W.  Johnson,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant. [Army  and  .Navy  Chronicle. 


THIS 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth  arrived  at  Havana  on  the 
10th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  Capt.  Shubrick,  was 
at  Montevideo,  Oct.  12. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Enl.erprizc,  lieut..  J.  Watson, 
bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  D.  Turner 
was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  6th,November. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbus,  Commodore  Turner, 
from  Rio  Janeiro  for  Montevideo,  was  passed,  Octo- 
ber 15th  in  lat.  35  05  S.,  Ion.  51  28  W. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  Captain  Stocton, 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  and  reached  Sandy  Hook 
light,  against  a north  wind  and  heavy  stsa“,  in  24 
hours.  She  proceeded  up  to  the  Narrows,  to  take 
in  her  two  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounders — and  then 
returns  to  New  York  to  take  in  her  armament  ol  forty- 
two's. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence,  lient:  com’g.  Gardner, 
was  at  St.  Pierres,  Martinique,  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Consort . lieut.  Purviance,  sailed  on 
the  30th  ult.  from  Boston,  with  stores  for  the  squad- 
ron of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Col.  Abert.  The  iron  steamer  which  has 
been  “putup”at  Buffalo,  forthe  topographical  service, 
has  been  launched,  and  was  christened  "Col.  Abert,’’ 
in  honor  of  the  head  of  that  department.  She  was 
designed  by  Lieut.  Hunter,  and  is  97  feet  long,  18j 
beams,  and  eight  feet  depth  of  hold,  propelled  by  two 
submerged  wheels,  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  22  in- 
ches wide,  paddles  10  inches  deep.  -Two  high  pres- 
sure steam  engines  of  25  horse  power  each,  hull  ] of 
an  inch  thick,  and  frames  of  T iron,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  apart.  She  has  her  machinery 
all  on  board,  and  draws  but  three  feet  six  inches  aft, 
and  three  feet  two  inches  forward.  The  engines  and 
hull  of  the  Abert  were  built  by  the  West  Foint  Foun- 
dry Association. 

The  John  Adams.  An  officer  on  board  writes,  dated 
Rio  Janeiro,  Nov.  7th  1843.  “I  have  been  making 
up  a calculation  of  this  ship’s  run  since  we  left  Bos- 
ton, and  the  whole  number  of  miles  is  23,191.  We 
have  been  out  from  Boston  608  days,  and  have  spent 
out  of  this  time  247  days  at  sea,  leaving  371  days 
which  we  have  been  in  port.  We  have  visited  Rio 
five  times;  Cape  Town  twice,  St.  Augustine  Bay 
(Madagascar)  once,  Mozambique  once,  Montevideo 
three  times,  and  Buenos  Ayres  twice.  I send  you 
this  account  that  you  may  see  whether  we  have  been 
kept  actively  cruizing  or  not.  We  have  sailed  in 
company  with  the  line  ship  Delaware,  Potomac 
frigate,  Concord  sloop-of-war,  and  Decatur,  and 
found  that  not  one  of  them  could  hold  a candle  to  us 
in  sailing,  and  what  is  more,  we  never  have  met  a 
ship  yet  that  could  sail  by  us,  and  only  one  in  exer- 
cising, and  that  was  the  Decatur. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


A new  State  suggested.  The  subject  of  dividing 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  erecting  a new  state  to 
he  called  Frankland,  has  again  been  proposed  in  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee. 

KSW  1TOE.SE. 

The  Legisi.at  ure  met  at  Albany  on  the  2d  inst- 
ant. The  governor’s  message  was  delivered  on  the 
3d  inst. 

fe^CTSTTSVAXiTXja.-, 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
2d  inst. 

The  Senate  reelected  Wm.  Bigler  as  speaker. 

The  House.  The  vote  for  speaker  stood  56  for 
James  R.  Snowden,  of  Venango,  (V.  B.)  and  41  for 
Geo.  W.  Toland,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  V.  B.  caucus,  the  first  ballot  stood,  A.  M. 
Roumfort  22;  J.  R.  Snowden  19,  T.  Tustin  6,  A. 
Brackenridge  4,  scattering  2.  Second  ballot,  J.  R. 
Snowden  27,  Roumfort  26. 

Governor  Porter's  message  was  delivered  on  the  3d 
inst.  and  will  have  space  in  our  next. 
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ElAftVtAND. 

The  Treasurers  annual  report  on  the  finances 
and  debts  of  the  state,  which  we  insert  in  this  number, 
(except  the  tabular  statements,  of  which  we  fur- 
nish an  abstract)  will  command  and  reward  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  As  a whole,  it  is  a business- 
like paper,  and  many  of  its  suggestions  are  valuable. 
From  one  of  his  propositions,  however,  we  take  the 
earliest  instant  to  dissent,  most  earnestly.  We  allude 
to  that  of  interfering  with  the  sinking  fund, — which, 
besides  its  own  intrinsic  value  as  a means  of  paying 
the  principal  of  the  loans  by  the  period  they  become 
due,  we  consider  this  fund  as  absolutely  pledged  by 
contract  to  the  bond-holders,  and  that  the  state  has 
no  right  to  suspend  or  delay  it.  When  the  law  was 
enacted  authorising  the  loan,  one  of  its  sections  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  and  management  of  this  sink- 
ing fund,  and  it  constiuted  a part  of  the  reliance  on 
which  the  lenders  parted  with  their  money.  Good 
faith  therefore  enjoins  that  we  fulfiill  the  obligation, 
thereby  implied, — and,  as  we  verily  believe,  also,  the 
true  dollar  and  cent  consideration,  if  we  had  no  oth- 
er, should  induce  us  to  preserve  the  sinking  fund  in- 
violably. 

STATE  TREASURY. 

Annapolis,  2Glh  December,  1S43. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  . Maryland : 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  3d  section 
of  the  act  of  December  session  1824,  ch.  149,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  state  have  been 
rapidly  augmenting  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1840;  and  unless  without  further  delay  measures  be 
resorted  to  of  a more  efficient  and  prompt  character, 
the  reputation  of  the  slate  for  honest  and  good  faith 
must  suffer  a reproach  that  the  lapse  of  centuries 
may  not  be  able  to  efface. 

The  state,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  certain  companies  incorpo- 
rated for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  having 
exhausted  all  the  disposable  funds  in  its  treasury, 
did  not  hesitate  to  loan  her  credit  upon  contracts  so- 
lemnly entered  into,  that  the  interest  upon  the  loans 
to  be  obtained  for  their  benefit,  would  be,  by  them, 
promptly  provided  for  as  the  same  should  become 
due. 

It  is  but  sheer  justice  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  to  say,  that  of  all  those  vast  cor- 
porations, it  is  the  only  one  that  has  faithfully  com- 
plied with  its  contract.  The  others,  in  failing  to 
perform  their  obligations,  have  left  the  state  to  strug- 
gle with  a mass  of  debt  that  threatens  to  crush  the 
energies  of  her  citizens. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  1840,  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  made  it  necessary  for  the  officer  having 
charge  of  its  affars.  to  ask  the  general  assembly,  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  additional  re- 
venue, to  an  amount  sufficiently  large  to  ena-  1 
ble  him  to  pay  the  interest  falling  due  on  the 
moneys  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  those  com-  ' 
panies.  In  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  he  stated 
that  such  “revenue  to  an  amount  not  less  than  $000,-  1 
CUD  yearly,  was  even  then  indispensable  to  the  main-  J 
tenance  of  the  public  faith,  and  the  future  solvency 
of  the  treasury. ’’  “That  the  sum  of$150,000  would 
be  imperiously  required  on  the  first  day  of  April  ] 
thereafter;  §100,000  on  the  first  day  of  July;  §250,-  ; 
000  on  the  hist  day  of  October,  and  §100,000  more  i 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1842.”  I 

The  general  assembly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  < 
of  these  statements,  did,  by  resolution  No.  14,  of  I 
that  session,  authorise  the  commissioners  of  loans,  : 
under  the  direction  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  < 
Shore,  to  borrow  for  twelve  months,  on  a pledge  of  i 
so  much  of  the  bank  stock  of  the  state,  as  might  be  i 
necessary,  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
falling  due  on  the  first  day  of  April  next  ensuing.—  i 
As  permanent  provision  for  the  prompt  payment  of  i 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  could  with  honor,  no  i 
longer  be  delayed,  they  at  their  extra  session,  in  ; 
March  1841,  (called  expressly  for  that  purpose,)  by  i 
cli.  23,  provided  for  a general  valuation  ana’ assess- 
ment of  all  the  real  and  persona!  property  of  every  1 
kind  and  description  within  the  state;  and  imposed  a l 
tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  same.  As  it  i 
was  desirable  that  the  interest  falling  due  on  the  first  < 
days  of  July,  October,  and  January  1842,  should  be 
promptly  paid,  and  as  the  tax  thus  directed,  to  be  le-  i 
vied  could  not  be  made  available  for  that  purpose,  I 
the  commissioner  of  loans  was  by  resolution  No.  4,  ; 
farther  instructed  to  borrow,  at  such  times,  and  in  i 
such  sums  as  the  treasurer  should  advise,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  he  made 
payable  twelve  months  after  the  date. of  each  loan,  i 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  direct  tax. 

At  December  session  1841,  it  was  made  manifest,  < 
that  these  measures,  however  wisely  designed,  had  ■, 
proved  ineffectual  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  i 
credit.  So  low  indeed  had  it  fallen,  (hat  it  was  with  ! 


the  utmost  difficulty  the  treasurer  and  commissioner 
of  loans  were  able  to  obtain  from  some  of  the  banks, 
and  of  a few  patriotic  citizens  §401,198  03,  of  the 
amount  they  were  authorized  to  borrow. 

At  the  close  of  the.  fiscal  year  1841,  the  deficit  in 
the  treasury  amounted  to  §104.474  92,  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Western  Shore  estimated,  that  §1,215,- 
483  07,  was  requisite  for  the  services  of  the  current 
year  ending  with  the  30th  November  1842. 

In  the  meantime  the  assessment  of  the  property  of 
the  state,  although  not  completed,  had  yet  furnished 
information  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  it  would 
not  exceed  in  value  more  than  §200,000  000.  The 
final  result,  ascertained  it  to  be  but  §196,764.849  98, 
making  no  allowance  for  abatements,  it  could  not,  at 
the  rate  oftax  directed  to  he  levied,  produce  as  much 
as  §400,000,  whilst  the  wants  of  the  treasury  requir- 
ed annually  not  less  than  §600, 0 )0. 

The  general  assembly  at  its  then  session,  (Decern 
her  1841,)  lost  no  lime  ir>  devising  and  enacting  other 
measures,  which  it  was  anxiously  hoped  would,  in 
connexion  with  those  previously  adopted,  result  in 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  solvency  of  the  trea- 
sury. With  this  object  in  view,  and  regarding  it  as 
just  and  right,  that  e very  citizen  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  government,  and  having  the  ability,  should 
contribute  of  his  earnings  a rateable  amount  of  his 
income,  the  act  ch.  325  of  that  session,  was  passed, 
which  provided  for  an  assessment  of  all  salaries,  emo- 
luments, incomes,  and  profits,  and  the  imposition  of 
a,  tax  of  2.1  per  cent,  upon  all  such  of  the  value  of 
§500  and  upwards.  Other,  and  various  tax  laws  were 
enacted.  Thus  ch.  297,  imposed  a tax  of  21  percent, 
on  silver  plate,  and  a graduated  tax  on  watches:  ch. 
282,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  different  classes  of  bro- 
kers, to  take  out  a license  before  engaging  or  con- 
tinuing in  1 hat  business:  ch.  194,  provided  for  a tax 
on  theatrical  and  other  exhibitions,  stud-horses,  &c.: 
ch.  280,  provided  that  a tax  of  §1  25  should  be  paid 
to  the  state  on  all  protested  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of 
exchange:  ch.  186.  provided,  that  the  one  per  rent 
duly  then  paid  to  the  state,  on  goods  sold  at  auction, 
should  be  thereafter  increased  to  one  and  a-  half  per 

cent. :  and  ch.  329,  provided  for  a graduated  tax  on 
ground  rents.  The  act,  ch.  23,  March  session  1841. 
having  exempted  from  taxation  all  persons  not  hav- 
ing in  possession  real  or  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  §200  in  value,  the  same  was,  by  ch.  116, 
so  amended  as  to  make  all  persons  in  possession  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  §50,  liable  to  taxation;  and 
by  ch.  328,  the  rate  of  the  direct  tax  was  raised  from 
one  filth,  to  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  thesevarious  enactments,  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  (he  year  following  was  not 
materially  improved.  Difficulties  having  arisen  in 
the  ascertainment  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  ot 
the  act  providing  for  a tax  upon  salaries,  incomes, 
emoluments,  and  profits,  no  effectual  effort  was  made 
in  Baltimore  city,  Howard  district,  or  any  of  the 
counties  to  enforce  its  provisions.  It,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  other  acts,  passed  at  the  same  ses 
sion,  and  avowedly  for  the  same  purpose,  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  as  a dead  letter  on  the  statute 

book. 

It  is  true  that  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal 
property  throughout  the  state  had  been  completed, 
and  the  tax  levied,  and  in  process  of  collection  in  all 
the  comities,  except  Calvert,  Somerset,  and  Worces- 
ter. But  notwithstanding  tins,  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  treasury,  as  compared  with  its  wants,  that  the 
treasurer  in  his  annual  r-porl  made  at  December  ses- 
sion 1842,  informed  the  general  assembly  that  “his 
entire  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  were  , 
inadequate  to  the  single  purpose  of  pay  ing  the  inter- 1 
est  on  the  public  debt,  andlhat  the  result  demonstra- 1 
ted  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  so  far  etl'ect  ■ 
ually  provided.”  And  although  every  cent,  arising 
from  the  various  sources  of  income  attempted  to  be 
opened  by  the  genera!  assembly,  at  its  session  of  1840 
qnd  1841,  had  been  faithfully  applied  in  the  manner 
directed:  yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1842,  the  treasurer  had  been  able  to  pay  only  $272,- 
994  52  of  the  loan  obtained  from  the  banks  and  cer- 
tain individuals;  leaving  the  treasury  on  that  day  defi- 
cient of  means  to  meet  its  liabilities,  to  the  amount 
of  §890,532  29. 

It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  general  assembly  at 
its  last  session,  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  direct  tax; 
but  several  acts,  highly  important  in  their  character, 
and  designed  to  bear  immediately  as  well  as  pros- 
pectively upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  state, 
were  enacted. 

1.  To  secure  effectually  the  collection  oflhedirect 
tax,  (particularly  in  the  comities  that  up  to  this  time 
had  failed  to  make  any  colie. -turns  on  account  of  the 
same.)  ch.  26  1,  of  that  - '•ion  ,v a-  passed,  which,  i 
among  other  provisions,  ole  the  rott.-climi  ol  tin- 
county  dependent  on  Hie  collection  ol  liie  stale  ! 


2 3 he  several  sheriffs  and  collectors  of  the  direct 
and  income  taxes  were  also  directed  by  ch.  189,  to 
receive  in  payment  of  the  same,  coupons  of  interest 
on  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  state,  as  also  interestcer- 
lificates  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  commissioner 
of  loans,  for  the  years  for  which  the  said  coupons 
and  interest  certificates,  and  taxes,  were  respectively 
due. 

3.  The  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  was  by  ch. 
301,  entitled  “an  act  to  sell  the  state’s  interest  in 
the  interna!  improvement  companies,  and  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  state.”  authorized  and  directed,  to  ad- 
vertise in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  until  the  first 
day  of  July,  for  proposals  from  the  creditors  of  the 
state  and  others,  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  interest 
which  the  state  holds  in  certain  corporations  therein 
enumerated. 

4 In  order  to  define  the  true  construction  of  the 
income  tax  actch  235  of  1841,  an  act  declaratory 
of  the  same  (ch.  294,)  was  passed;  which  among 
other  of  its  provisions  repealed  ch  329  of  1841,  and 
provided,  that  thereafter,  all  ground  rents  should  be 
assessed  and  rated  as  income.  The  act  licensing 
brokers  (ch.  282  of  1841,)  was  by  supplementary  act 
(ch.  257  of  1842.)  so  amended,  as  to  greatly  reduce 
the  price  fixed  originally  for  licenses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  rpport  to  the  ho- 
norable the  general  assembly,  the  effect  of  these  en- 
actments upon  the  revenue  and  financial  condition  of 
the  state. 

The  act  ch.  269  of  1842,  has  thus  far  failed  to  en- 
sure the  collection  of  the  direct  tax  in  Calvert,  So- 
merset, and  Worcester  counties,  neither  of  them 
having  as  yet  proceeded  to  collect  a single  dollar  of 
the  tax  due  the  state  for  1841  and  1842;  nor  has  it 
prevented  Carroll  and  Talbot  counties,  from  making 
no  provision  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  for  1S42. 

The  actch.  189  of  1842,  went  into  successful  op- 
eration early  after  t he  adjournment  of  the  general 
assembly.  It  has  afforded  considerable  relief  to  the 
tax  payer  from  the  facility  it  gives  him  of  paying  his 
tax  to  the  state  in  a medium  of  less  value  than  cash. 
Nor  has  it  been  without  its  advantages  to  those  of  its 
creditors,  who  have  chosen  to  take  for  the  amount 
justly  due  them,  less  than  its  contracted  price. 

In  conformity  with  the  duties  imposed  on  the  trea- 
surer ch  VlOl  of  1842,  he  proceeded  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  possible  to  advertise  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  the  principal  Atlantic  cities  in  this 
country,  “for  proposals  from  the  creditors  of  the 
state  and  others,  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  inter- 
est field  by  the  state,  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Washington  Branch  Railroad  , Company, 
the  Tide  Water  Canal  Company,  and  the  Susquehan- 
na Railroad  Company.” 

No  proposals  have  been  received  for  the  purchase 
of  the  interest  of  the  state,  in  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  corpoi  ations,  except  for  that  of  the  Tide 
Water  Canal  Company. 

On  the  25th  of  June  last,  a letter  was  received 
from  W.  C.  Conine.  Esq.,  in  which  he  proposed,  “on 
behalf  of  the  holders  of  about  §3,000,  in  claims 
against  the  Tide  Water  Canal  Company,  to  subscribe 
for  §4.000,  in  5 per  cent.  Stale  of  Maryland  stock, 
agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  ch.  301,  of  1842.”  A 
few  days  thereafter,  (the  29th  of  the  same  month,) 
James  Hepburn, JEsq.,  by  letter, proposed  “on  behalf 
J.  M.  Haldeman,  Jno.  N.  Lane,  and  G.  W.  Aspin- 
wall,  and  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  executors  of  E.  Cole- 
man, deceased,  and  himself,  to  purchase  the  mort- 
gages of  the  state  of  Maryland  against  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Tide  Water  Canal  Compaies,  and  to  pay 
for  the  same,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  bonds  of 
the  state,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  act 
authorising  said  sale.”  The  reception  of  this  com- 
munication was  immediately  acknowledged,  and  Mr. 
Hepburn  informed,  that  so^oori  as  the  terms  men- 
tioned in  the  4th  section  of  the  act  were  complied 
with,  the  treasurer  would  he  prepared  to  convey  to  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  all  the  interest  held  by  the 
state  in  those  companies.  No  farther  hearing  has 
been  had  from  that  gentleman,  and  his  letter,  as  also# 
that  of  Mr.  Conine,  remains  on  file  in  the  archives 
of  the  treasury. 

The  assessment  of  incomes  and  ground  rents,  as 
directed  by  ch.  294,  of  1842,  has  been  made  in  most 
of  the  counties;  official  returns  of  the  same,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  have,  however,  been  received  only 
from  Baltimore  city,  Howard  district,  Anne  Arundel, 
Montgomery.  Somerset,  .Dorchester,  and  Allegany 
counties.  In  Frederick,  Vorcesler,  Prince  George’s, 
and  perhaps,  other  counties,  no  attempt  to  an  assess- 
ment has  been  made,  or  if  made,  subsequently  de- 
sisted from. 

The  reducing  of  the  price  required  to  be  paid  for 
a license,  to  act  as  stock,  exchange,  or  hill  broker, 
h is  had  the  effect  of  in  Tea*  to  a small  extent  the 
revenue  of  the  state — §2,565  rteiug  the  a n u il  re- 
ceived from  that  source  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
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The  54th  section,  of  eh.  23,  of  March  session  1841, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  levy  courts  or 
commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  Howard  dis- 
trict, and  the  register  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  im- 
mediately after  any  assessment,  or  the  imposition  of 
any  tax  for  the  use  of  the  state,  to  transmit  by  mail, 
to  the  treasurer,  a certificate  staling  that  such  tax  was 
imposed,  the  date  of  the  imposition  thereof,  the 
amount  of  assessable  property  liable  therelo,  and  the 
name  or  names  of  tbe  collector  or  collectors,  with  a 
copy  of  his,  or  their  bond  or  bonds.  But  few  of  the 
clerks  have  chosen  to  perform  the  duties  thus  enjoin- 
ed upon  them.  Indispensable  as  is  this  information, 
to  a correct  statement  and  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
counts against  the  several  counties  and  the  col- 
lectors, it  is  in  a majority  of  instances,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  only  that  the  treasurer  can  ob- 
tain it. 

Certificates  of  the  imposition  of  the  direct  tax, 
and  the  appointment  of  collectors  of  the  same  for 
1843,  have  been  received  from  Prince  George’s,  ^n- 
ne  Arundel.  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Harford,  and 
Cecil  counties,  and  Howard  district. 

On  the  11th  October  last,  letters  were  addressed 
to  each  of  the  clerks  of  the  levy  courts  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties,  asking  information 
on  this,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  From  most  of 
these  gentlemen  answers  have  been  received, and  from 
them  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  Baltimore  city, 
Washington,  Allegany,  Caroline,  Queen  Anne’s, 
Montgomery,  and  Charles  counties  have  likewise  le- 
vied the  tax  and  appointed  collectors  of  the  same  for 
1813.  That  in  Kent  county  a collector  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  preparatory  measures  were  being  made 
for  the  levying  of  the  tax.  In  Carroll  county  the 
levy  for  1843  has  been  made,  but  no  collector  ap- 
pointed. In  Somerset,  Worcester,  and  Talbot  coun- 
ties, no  information  of  any  levy,  or  the  appointment 
of  any  collector  or  collectors  has  been  received.  In 
Baltimore  county  the  tax  has  not  been  levied  so  late 
as  October  30th;  possibly,  it  has  been  since;  but  of 
this  the  treasurer  has  no  information.  By  a letter 
received  from  the  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  St. 
Mary’s  county,  dated  the  18lh  October  1843,  the 
treasurer  was  informed  that  owing  to  some  misap- 
prehension by  the  commissioners  of  the  requirements 
of  law,  the  tax  for  1843  had  not  been  levied,  but  that 
the  subject  would  come  up  for  consideration  at  their 
next  meeting.  From  Calvert  county  no  information 
has  been  obtained. 

In  several  counties  the  levy  courts  or  commission- 
ers have  arbitrarily  reduced  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  property  within  their  respective  limits,  from  that 
first  returned  to  the  treasury.  By  this  means  the  va- 
luation of  negro  property  has  been  reduced  in  Anne 
Arundel  county  25  per  cent.  In  Prince  George’s 
county,  real  property  25  per  cent.,  and  personal  pro- 
perty 33  and  a third  percent.  In  Kent  county  real 
property  20  per  cent.,  negro  property  10  per  cent., 
and  on  all  other  personal  property  25  per  cent.  And 
in  Cecil  county  both  real  and  personal  property  20 
per  cent. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  other  of  the 
counties  has  from  various  causes  lessened.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  to  obtain  the  exact  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  each  county,  but  it  has  been  to  some  extent 
unsuccessful.  Statement  G has  been  cautiously  pre- 
pared, and  for  all  practical  purposes  is  believed  to  be 
correct;  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  amount  of  property  in  any  one  county 
liable  to  the  tax  of  1843,  that  of  the  previous  year 
has  been  assumed,  and  so  with  the  levy  for  the  same 
year.  The  levy  of  1843  and  in  some  instances  for 
1842,  includes  the  specific  tax  on  plate  and  watches, 
for  those  counties  in  which  the  latter  tax  has  been 
levied.  It  shows  with  these  exceptions  the  amount 
of  property,  the  levy  thereon,  or  the  levy  to  which 
under  existing  laws  the  same  is  liable  for  the  years 
1841,  1842,  and  1843. 

In  1841  the  assessed  value  of  the  propertv  in  the 
state  was  $196,763,849  98;  in  1842,  $196  289' 200  84, 
and  in  1843  $188  105,496  22. 

The  abatements  made  bv  the  appeal  tax  court  in 
Baltimore  city,  and  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
must  be  considered  as  a reduction  of  property,  the 
treasurer  is  informed  will,  it  is  supposed,  amount  to 
for  1841,  $4,500,000,  and  for  1842  to  $5,500,000.  No 
estimate  can  yet  be  made  for  1843. 

Where  this  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  property, 
has  not  been  effected  by  the  express  direction  of  the 
levy  courts  or  commissioners,  it  is  supposed  princi- 
pally to  have  to  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  pri- 
vate securities;  as  for  instance  A,  was  indebted  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  note,  or  bond  to  B,  which  note 
or  bond  was  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ofeh. 
23,  of  March  session  1841,  duly  assessed  and  return- 
ed, with  other  property  in  the  possession  of  B,  to  the 
levy  court  or  commissioners,  the  aggregate  amount 
oi  which  by  tile  act  referred  to  and  iis  supplements 
was  made  liable  to  taxation,  and  taxed  accordingly. 


B indisposed  to  be  taxed  on  this  amount,  demands 
and  receives  payment  from  A,  or  A may  of  bis  own 
accord,  and  for  his  own  convenience  have  paid  the 
amount  of  bis  debt  to  B:  in  either  event  B appears 
before  the  levy  court,  or  commissioners,  states  that 
he  is  no  longer  tbe  owner  of  such  bond  or  note,  and 
demands  that  the  valuation  of  his  property  be  reduc- 
ed by  that  amount.  It  is  accordingly  done;  and  al- 
though tbe  wealth  of  B has  decreased  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interest  lost  during  the  short  time  the 
money  paid  him  by  A may  remain  uninvested,  yet 
his  taxes  are  materially  lessened,  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  in  the  county  liable  to  taxation 
is  less  by  ten  thousand  dollars  than  it  was  before  this 
transaction. 

Again,  B may  immediately  thereafter  reinvest,  the 
money  received  from  A,  in  private  securities  or  pub- 
lic stock,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  may  be  prefer- 
red by  himself,  and  the  chances  are  decidedly  in  bis 
favor  that  he  pays  no  taxes  on  the  same  until  the 
state  in  her  wisdom  orders  a new  assessment. 

It  is  by  a process  of  this,  or  of  a similar  charac- 
ter, that  all  tbe  private  securities  are  gradually,  but 
surely  escaping  from  the  operation  of  tbe  direct  lax. 
And  unless  some  means  more  effectual  than  those 
heretofore  provided  be  adopted,  tbe  great  burden  of 
taxation  will  ultimately  be  thrown  upon  tbe  landed 
interests. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  other  instances, 
the  levy  courts  and  commissioners  of  several  of  the 
counties  have  failed,  or  neglected  to  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  other  acts  of  the  general  assembly  design- 
ed to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Whilst  some 
of  the  counties  have  deliberately  reduced  the  valua- 
tion of  their  property,  and  whilst  others  have  made 
no  effort  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  taxing 
incomes  and  ground  rents:  Baltimore  city,  Baltimore 
county,  and  possibly  others,  have  disregarded  tbe  act 
directing  that  a specific  tax  should  be  laid  on  watch- 
es and  plate;  and  in  several  of  the  counties  the  limits 
of  taxation  have  not  been  reduced  to  $50  as  was  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  ch.  116  of  1841. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1843,  the  public 
debt  of  Maryland  amounted  to  $15,204,78 S 98;  of 
this  sum  $3,799,359  14  hears  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6 per  cent.  10,805,425  84,  at  tbe  rate  of  5 per  cent.. 
$100,000,  at  the  rrte  4|  per  cent.,  and  $500,000,  at 
tbe  rate  of  3 per  cent. 

Of  this  debt,  $12,004,784  98  carries  interest  at  this 
time;  the  difference  being  the  amount  of  the  state’s 
bonds  given  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  payment,  of  the  subscription  authorised  by 
the  act  of  the  extra  session  of  May  1836,  and  not 
used  by  the  company.  The  whole  amount  of  interest 
now  payable  annually  bring  $656,021  16:  of  this  sum 
a part  $29,200  00  is  secured  by  a specific  pledge  of 
available  funds  and  is  regularly  paid.  The  balance 
$626,821  16,  is  what  must  be  annually  provided  for 
otherwise.  Witli  the  exception  of  $197,604  90, 
which  has  been  paid  in  coupons  and  interest  certifi- 
cates received  for  taxes,  tbe  interest  not  specifically 
provided  for  has  accumulated  until  it  amounts  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1843  $1,171,872  87,  in  which 
is  not  included  the  inter  on  the  u.ipud  dividends. 

The  only  revenue  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  now  due,  and  becoming  due 
on  that  portion  of  the  public  debt,  not  secured  by  a 
specific  pledge  of  available  funds,  is  the  proceeds  of 
the  direct  income,  and  ground  rent  taxes;  which  pro- 
duced during  the  past  year  $169,627  61  in  cash,  and 
in  coupons,  and  interest  cirlifieates  received  by  the 
commissioner  of  loans,  $197,604  90,  being  insuffi- 
cient by  $259,588  65,  to  pay  the  annual  accruing  in- 
terest on  that  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

Out  of  the  amount  of  cash  so  received,  there  has 
been  paid  to  the  banks  the  balance  of  their  loans  in 
1841  to  the  state,  amounting  to,  for  principal  $128,- 
203  51,  the  interest  on  the  same,  having  been  pro- 
vided lor  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tbe  slate. 
There  has  been  also  remitted  to  the  Messrs.  Baring, 
of  London,  $46,571  42,  including  costs  and  charges 
on  account  of  their  advance. 

Anticipations,  based  upon  the  estimates  submitted 
to  tbe  general  assembly  at  its  last  session,  by  my 
predecessor,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Company  would  pay  into  the  treasury  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  $20,090,  have  not  been  realis- 
ed. The  president  of  the  company  in  a communica- 
tion, (in  answer  to  one  from  the  treasurer  to  him  on 
that  subject,)  received  the  18th  November,  says, 
“that  although  a larger  quantity  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandize has  been  transported  over  the  work,  than 
during  any  former  year,  the  excess  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently great  to  compensate  the  company  for  tbe 
reduction  in  their  charges,  and  the  gross  revenue  re- 
ceived from  that  source  is  less  by  $11,080  17  than 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  September  1842. — 
In  the  receipts  from  passengers  there  lias  heen  a fal- 
ling off  by  the  amount  of  $0,319  53;  making  an  ag- 
gregate diminution  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  com- 


pany for  tbe  year  ending  the  30th  September  last  of 
$18,303  71.” 

In  the  presentcondition  of  tbe  finances  of  tbe  state, 
the  treasurer  has  felt  it  a duty  incumbent  on  him  to 
present  as  concisely  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  al- 
lowed, the  various  and  repeated  efforts  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  to  restore  and  maintain  its  credit.  If 
these  efforts  have  not  proved  ample  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  designed,  it  has  been  owing 
to  circumstances  difficult  to  foresee,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  prevent.  At  the  same  time,  lie  regards  it 
as  no-  less  obligatory  upon  him,  to  say,  that  the  exist- 
ing revenue  system  is  defective  not  only  in  tbe  law, but 
in  its  administration,  and  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
intended.  A large  majority  of  the  counties  are  in 
arrear,  while  several  have  failed  to  contribute  any 
thing  whatever  to  the  relief  of  the  common  burden. 
The  consequences  flowing  from  this  state  qf  things 
are  already  apparent.  That  some  of  the  counties 
should  refuse  to  make  any,  the  smallest  contribution, 
to  the  relief ofthe  public  necessities,  has  engendered 
an  evident  dissatisfaction  in  those  portions  of  the 
state,  where  the  people  have  manifested  an  entire 
willingness  to  furnish,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
their  quota  of  taxes  assessed  upon  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  government,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  public  faith.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  that  we 
expect  the  mere  passage  of  laws  laying  taxes  upon 
the  people  vv  ill  relieve  the  state,  unless  means  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  such  laws  from  being  either  resisted 
or  evaded. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  wc  have  arrived  at  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  state,  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences of  grave  import  to  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions.  Is  the  state  competent  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  its  constitutional  enactments?  If  there  he 
not  virtue  inherent  in  the  people,  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  legislature  in  enacting,  and  the  executive,  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  which  conflict  not  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,  nor  violate  the  reserved  rights 
ofthe  people,  then  has  the  time  fully  arrived  to  adopt 
such  a constitution  and  form  of  government,  as  will 
assure  the  obedience  of  all. 

On  every  principle  of  morality  and  justice  the 
debt  of  Maryland  is  obligatory.  The  people,  in  re- 
peatedly re-electing  the  very  men  who  contracted  it, 
iiave  sanctioned  it:  and  any  attempt  to  cast  off  the 
obligation,  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to 
destroy  that  virtue  and  equality,  which  are  the  very 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  beautiful  fabric  of  free 
government. 

To  the  payment  of  this  debt  the  faith  of  the  slate 
has  been  solemnly  pledged.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  her  honor  to  repudiate,  invade,  or  impair  it.  But 
one  courses!  o dd  be  pursued,  and  that  is  to  pay  every 
dollar  of  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  contracted: 
any  thing  other  than  this,  cannot  but  be  attended  with 
equal  injustice  to  the  creditors,  and  dishonor  to  the 
state. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  de- 
sirable to  all,  it  is  presumed,  the  treasurer  would 
most  respectfully  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
genera!  assembly,  a few  suggestions  growing  out  of 
the  experience  afforded  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  arrears  of  interest  now  duo  amount  to,  as  be- 
fore stated,  $1,171,872  87;  to  pay  off  the  same  would 
require  a tax  of  one  dollar  in  the  hundred,  but  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  attended  the  collection  of 
the  existing  taxes,  the  policy  of  increasing  them  for 
this  purpose  is  doubtful,  if  the  arrears  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  any  oilier  manner.  This  it  is  thought  can 
be  done  by  funding  in  a stock  redeemable  when  the 
principal  of  the  debt  falls  due,  appropriating  so  much 
of  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  interest  on  the  new  stock.  In  this 
way  the  arrears  would  be  provided  for  without  in- 
creasing the  existing  taxes,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  the  treasurer,  instead  of  applying  the  divi- 
dends on  the  state  stock  held  by  tiim  as  trustee  ofthe 
sinking  fund,  to  the  purchase  of  more  stock  on  ac- 
count of  the  fund,  would  apply  them  to  meet  the  in- 
terest on  the  stock  in  which  the  arrears  were  funded. 

It  would  not  he  necessary  to  destroy  the  sinking  fund, 
but  merely  to  suspend  its  operation:  and  although  Ibe 
accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  creat- 
ed would  certainly  be  postponed,  yet  if  a provision 
was  made  appropriating  to  its  use  all  excess  of  in- 
come from  all  sources,  a few  years  would  probably 
see  it  restored  to  its  former  activity  and  usefulness. 
At  present  it  is  a dead  letter. 

The  present  rate  of  tax  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
annually  accruing  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It 
cannot  with  certainty  be  estimated  to  yield  more  than 
$375,000:  it  is  lipwever  more  than  probable  that  if 
the  practical  repudiation,  acted  upon  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  t lie  annulment  practised  in  others,  by 
the  local  tax  courts  be  controlled  by  appropriate  le- 
gislation, the  revenue  will  be  considerably  augment- 
ed, and  the  additional  amount  of  tax  required,  0e 
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much  less  than  will  be  necessary  if  the  existing  state 
of  things  remains  unchanged. 

In  order  that  the  evils  complained  of,  may  be  spee- 
dily and  effectually  cured,  the  treasurer  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  the  propriety  of  taking  from  the  levy 
courts  and  commissioners  of  the  counties  all  control 
over  the  direct  tax  laws;  to  organize  a state  tax 
court  in  each  of  the  several  counties,  Howard  dis- 
trict,and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  members  of  which, 
together  with  the  assessors  and  collectors,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate;  such  courts  to  be  invested  by 
the  general  assembly  with  all  powers  necessary  to 
the  proper  administraton  of  the  various  tax  laws  that 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  and  sustaining  the  credit  of  the 
state.  The  due  enforcement  of  the  direct  tax  laws 
should  be  a matter  of  state,  and  not  of  county  con- 
cernment, and  the  state,  and  not  the  county  authori- 
ties, should  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  selecting 
agents,  and  charged  with  the  attendant  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  right  in  itself  that  this  should  be  so;  and 
it  is  actually  necessary  to  prevent  the  negation  of  the 
enactments  of  the  general  assembly.  Were  the  le- 
gislation on  this  subject  perfected,  the  treasurer  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  direct  tax  under  the 
act,  ch.  23  of  March  session  1841,  and  its  supple- 
ments, might  be  safely  relied  upon  to  produce  annu- 
ally §400,000, — not  that  the  tax  of  any  one  year 
would  yield  this  sum;  but  the  collections  of  the  ar- 
rears of  previous  years,  with  the  collections  ofthe  cur- 
rent year,  would  do  so.  For  instance,  of  the  taxes 
of  1843,  only  §40,622  13,  (received  from  Baltimore 
city)  have  been  paid:  but  the  taxes  of  1842,  payable 
in  1843,  with  the  arrears  of  1841  have  produced  up 
to  the  1st  instant  §326,610  18,  making  with  the  $40,- 
622  14,  above  mentioned,  the  aggregate  of  $367,- 
232  51,  and  this  too  when  three  of  the  counties  have 
up  to  this  time  paid  not  a dollar  of  the  tax  for  1841, 
and  five  of  them,  not  a dollar  of  the  tax  of  for  1842, 
and  several  others  next  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  de- 
fect in  the  laws  upon  this  subject.  Had  these  delin- 
quents paid,  as  other  counties  have,  the  receipts 
for  the  year  would  have  overrun  the  sum  of  $400,- 
000. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Tide  Water  Canal  Company 
is  fully  able  to  pay,  if  not  the  entire,  the  larger  part 
of  the  interest  due  on  the  state’s  loan  to  it  of$l,000,- 
000.  From  a report  published  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  dated  May  8th,  1843,  it  appears  that  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  canal  were  $66,585  38,  and  that 
the  actual  expenses  of  keeping  it  in  repair  and  ope- 
ration, including  all  wages  and  salaries,  amounted  to 
but  $23,458  19,  adding  to  which  an  item  called  “in- 
. cidental  expenses,”  including  damages,  taxes,  &c., 
$3,474  92,  making  in  all  $26,933  11,  and  deducting 
this  irom  the  gross  receipts,  there  remains  the  sum  of 
$39,652  27,  which  for  anything  that  the  report  shews 
to  the  contrary  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  state 
as  the  first  mortgagee  entitled  thereto.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  receipts  from  this  work  must 
annually  increase,  without  a corresponding  increase 
of  expenditure; and  that  under  a proper  management, 
the  state  ought  to  receive  therefrom  the  $55,000, 
which  it  is  bound  annually  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
loan  aforesaid,  as  a part  of  the  public  debt  of  Mary- 
land. 

Should  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  be  finished 
and  pay  interest  on  its  cost,  the  existing  taxes  of  the 
state  would  become,  to  a great  extent,  unnecessary. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  expected,  at  all  events,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  should  it  pay  the  interest 
on  one-third  of  its  cost  only,  the  aid  which  this  would 
afford  to  the  slate  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  all  that  the  canal  should  be  completed  as 
early  as  practicable.  That  the  s late  can  grant  further 
direct  aid  to  it,  in  her  present  condition,  can  hardly 
be  expected  by  any  one.  She  may,  however,  by 
waiving,  on  proper  conditions,  her  existing  liens  in 
favor  of  persons  willing  to  advance  the  funds,  ensure, 
it  is  said,  its  completion  within  a reasonable  time. — 
At  present  the  liens  are  worthless.  The  completion 
of  the  canal  can  alone  give  them  the  least  value. 

As  a part  of  any  system,  that  may  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  state,  it  would 
seem,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  taxes  should  be 
made  payable  as  formerly  in  money.  Nor  would 
this  create  more  than  a nominal  change,  in  the  event 
of  its  becoming  apparent  that  the  regular  payments 
of  interest  on  the  state  debt  would  be  resumed. — 
Coupons  and  interest  cirlificates  offer  facilities  in  the 
payment  of  taxes,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  state’s 
faith  is  in  discredit:  because,  if  the  state  paid  the 
quarterly  interest  on  her  debt  punctually,  coupons 
would  be  at  par,  and  the  coupon  law  would  be  a 
nullity.  But  even  if  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
regular  payment  of  interest  was  resumed,  during 
which  coupons  remained  depreciated,  the  restoration 
of  state  credit  would  require  that  the  interest  be 


paid  in  money,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  when  the  treasury  would  be  in  funds  to  pay  a 
dividend.  It  is  true,  that  thus  far,  though  to  a very 
small  extent,  the  coupon  law  has  kept  down  the  ar- 
redrs  of  taxes,  yet  the  payments  which  it  effects  are 
far  less  efficient  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit, 
than  the  payment  of  the  same  amount  would  be, 
either  in  full,  or  on  account  of  a quarter’s  interest 
at  the  counter  of  the  loan  office. 

The  efficiency  of  any  plan  providing  for  a sale  of 
the  state’s  interest  in  the  public  works,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  or  reducing  the  public  debt  ofthe 
state,  by  receiving  the  bonds  of  the  state  in  pay- 
ment, must  depend  upon  the  opinion  entertained  of 
the  ultimate  ability  of  the  state  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments in  the  form  in  which  they  were  contracted. — 
To  tender  the  works  to  the  creditors  in  payment  of 
their  claims  in  full,  would  be  a declaration  of  utter 
bankruptcy.  To  offer  to  sell  the  w'orks  for  bonds, 
and  so  to  pay  a part  of  the  debt,  the  remainder  to 
be  paid  in  money,  would  amount  to  nothing;  for  each 
bondholder  would  prefer  paying  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  to  becoming  a stockholder  in 
a canal  or  railroad  which  they  never  would  have 
subscribed  to  in  the  first  instance.  Besides  which, 
and  independent  of  any  consideration  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  a law,  the  great  object  should  be  to 
meet  the  engagements  of  the  state  precisely  as  they 
were  contracted. 

[The  report  here  gives,  in  extenso,  the  various 
items  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  jear,  &c.,  &c.,  which  gives  the  follow 
ing  aggregates,  viz: 

That  in  the  year  ending  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  there  was  received  into 
the  treasury, in  cash, 

And  in  receipts  of  the  commissioners 
of  loans,  for  coupons  and  certifi- 
cates of  interest 


$4S2,824  31 


197,604  90 


Making  together 

And  there  remained  in  Ihe  treasury, 
on  the  1st  December,  1842 

Making  an  aggregate  of 

Of  the  above  amount  of  $684,428  81, 
the  sum  of  $55,199  62  was  for  re- 
venue accrued  before  the  year  1843 
— shewing  the  amount  of  revenue  in 
1843,  and  received  in  that  year,  to 
be  $625,130  65. 

Of  the  said  aggregate,  amounting  to 

There  was  disbursed  in  that  year 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
1st  December,  1843,  of 

Which  balance  is  subject  to  charges, 
to  above  date,  amounting  to 


$680,428  81 
58,858  23 


$739,287  04 


$739,287  04 
665,969  94 


$73,317  10 
$1,202,265  83 


Shewing  a deficiency, at  the  same  date, 

of $1,129,308  73 

He  estimates  the  probable  receipts  in  the  current 
year,  by  virtue  of  existing  laws,  at  $666,150  00, and 
the  probable  further  demands  at  $910,079  92— ex- 
ceeding the  probable  receipts  by  $243,929  92,  and 
increasing  the  deficit,  to  1st  December,  1844,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,373,238  65. 

Of  the  free  schools  and  sinking  fund, 
he  reports  that  on  1st  December, 

1842,  there  remained  to  the  credit 
of  said  funds,  a balance  of  . $36,958  96 

And  there  was  received  during  the 
year  ending  1st  December,  1843,  85,171  76 


Making  the  aggregate  sum  of 
Whereof  there  was  disbursed  in  the 
same  time  .... 


$122,130  72 
96,114  75 


Leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  1st  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  the  credit  of  said 
funds,  the  balance  of  . . $26,015  97 

The  treasurer  then  continues:] 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  sinking  fund  has  been 
but  slightly  increased  during  the  past  fiscal  year.— 
The  amount  of  cash  standing  to  its  credit  is  with  the 
exception  of  $2,521,*  specifically  appropriated  to 
the  redemption  of  the  §48,000  5 per  cent,  stock,  per 
ch  252  ofl826,  and  of  the  $30,000.  6 percent,  stock, 
per  ch.  350  of  1835,  issued  on  account  of  the  state’s 
tobacco  warehouses  in  Baltimore.  Of  these  stocks 
$37,100  of  the  5 percents,  and  $17,493  83  of  the  6 
per  cents,  have  by  the  operation  of  this  fund  been 
redeemed.  The  balance  of  each,  together  amount- 
ing to  $23,406  17  is  principally  held  by  a few  indi- 
viduals who  are  indisposed  to  sell;  or  by  persons  re- 
siding in  Europe.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
invest  the  cash  here  spoken  of,  as  also  that  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  tobacco  inspection  fund  in  these 
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stocks;  but  from  their  scarcity,  and  high  character 
resulting  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  inter- 
est upon  the  same  has  been  uniformly  paid,  it  has 
been  found  impossible. 

With  the  exceptton  of  $10,800  bank  stock,  the 
sinking  fund  is  composed  of  stocks  of  the  state.  Its 
increase  is  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  aided  by  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends that  may  be  received  on  the  above  mentioned 
bank  stocks,  and  all  the  revenues  (except  the  nett 
tonnage)  arising  from  the  state’s  Fratt  street  wharf 
in  Baltimore. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  ch.  189  of  1842, 
directing  the  commissioner  of  loans  to  issue  interest 
certificates  to  the  bond  creditors  of  the  state,  the 
treasurer  as  trustee  of  the  sinking  fund  did  not  con- 
sider himself  empowered  to  sell  the  coupons  on  the 
bonds  constituting  the  sinking  fund,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale  to  purchase  stocks.  In  his  opinion , 
as  well  as  that  of  those  with  whom  consulted,  it 
was  not  believed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  general 
assembly  to  authorize  competition  between  the  state 
and  its  creditors  in  the  coupon  market,  inasmuch  as 
such  action  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  a 
state  trading  to  profit  on  its  own  insolvency. 

In  conformity  with  ch.  239,  of  1842,  the  register 
of  the  land  office  for  the  Western  Shore,  early  in  the 
spring  removed  the  records  and  papers  belonging  to 
the  late  Eastern  Shore  treasury,  and  had  the  same 
deposited  in  this  office. 

On  an  examination  of  the  books  it  was  discovered, 
that  since  the  4th  of  May,  1840,  they  had  been  incor- 
rectly and  erroneously  kept.  Finding  a large  amount 
of  balances  standing  against  individuals,  and  appa- 
rently due  the  slate,  and  ascertaining  from  the  depu- 
ties ofthe  attorney  general  for  that  shore  that  no  effort 
had  been  made  by  either  of  the  two  late  treasurers 
to  close  the  same  by  suit,  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, as  a preparatory  step  to  the  adjustment  of 
these  accounts,  to  open  a new  set  of  books,  com- 
mencing,from  the  time  of  Mr.  Lamden’s  removal. — 
This  after  much  difficulty  and  great  labor  has  been 
done;  the  original  vouchers  received  from  the  late 
Eastern  Shore  treasury  affording  ample  evidences  of 
the  correctness  of  the  work.  The  accounts  have  all 
been  made  out,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
officers,  and  the  sum  of  $5,843  98  received  thereon 
as  mentioned  in  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted,  by 
their  obedieht  servant, 

J.  S.  OWENS,  Treasurer  W.  S.  Md. 

State  debts.  A letter  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
by  the  governor,  on  the  1st  inst. . from  a number  of 
the  creditors  of  the  stale  in  Europe,  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, &c.,  in  which  they  say,  that  “Trusting  in  the 
principles  of  morality  which  seemed  to  animate  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  recollecting  the  honora- 
ble manner  in  which  the  founders  of  those  states  had 
kept  their  engagements,  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, we  purchased  those  stocks  as  being  solid 
investments  of  our  funds,  secure  from  the  hazards  to 
which  the  stocks  of  several  European  powers  were 
exposed.”  They,  however,  express  the  hope  that  the 
honor  of  the  slates  will  yet  be  preserved,  and  assert 
that  it  is  not  in  favor  of  fictitious  capital,  nor  of  im- 
prudent speculations,  that  they  venture  to  solicit  sup- 
port; but  it  is  as  bona  fide  creditors,  who  are  daily 
injured  by  the  suspensions  of  their  revenues. 

A similar  letter,  from  creditors  of  the  stale  in 
London,  also  communicated  by  the  governor,  after 
reviewing  the  course  of  the  legislature  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
giving  some  severe  home  thrusts  at  the  temporising 
measures  pursued,  and  the  repudiation  of  some  of 
the  countries,  they  close  with  the  following  solid 
truths,  which  must  be  admitted,  however  unpleasant 
they  may  be  in  practical  application. 

“Public morality  is  as  essential  to  governments  as 
to  individuals.  We  advance  our  claims  upon  the 
same  immutable  basis  of  truth  and  justice,  as  if  the 
transactions  had  taken  place  in  good  faith  and  ho- 
nesty between  private  parties.  If  our  case  be  not 
fairly  dealt  with,  and  if  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
state  be  sacrificed  to  clamour  and  to  the  misguided 
views  of  ambitious  individuals  for  party  purposes, 
great  as  will  be  our  suffering,  the  misfortune  in  the 
sequel  will  the  tenfold  heavier  upon  the  people  of 
Maryland  by  the  dissemination  over  the  land  of  the 
blighting  influence  of  dishonesty  and  dishoner. 
Then  such  principles  and  doctrines  will  quickly  find 
their  way  into  the  transactions  of  private  life  to  the 
total  subversion  and  ruin  of  the  foundations  of  the 
body  politic,  and  of  the  firstelements  of  society.” 

Congressional  districts.  A bill  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  in  the  house  of  delegates  for 
dividing  the  state  into  six  congressional  districts.  It 
proposes  that  the  election  for  representatives  be  held 
on  the  I4th  February  next. 
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The  electioneering  (campaign  has  commenced, 
and  promises  to  be  a warm  one.  The  Van  Buren 
state  convention  is  summoned  to  assemble  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  1st  February,  being  an  earlier  day  than 
was  at  first  designated. 

NO^TH  CA-ROLStiTA. 

The  locofocos  of  this  state  have  nominated  Mi- 
chael Hoke, (Calhoun)  of  Mecklenburg,  for  governor, 
Louis  D.  Henry,  (Van  Buren)  and  Charles  J.  Fish- 
er, (Calhoun)  for  senatorial  delegates  to  Baltimore. 
Each  congressional  distriot  is  to  elect  one  delegate  in 
addition. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  adjourned  on 
Tuesday  week  last,  after  a short  session  of  tiVenty 
days,  in  which  they  passed  39  acts. 

ALABAMA. 

Hon.  Henry  Goldtiiwaite,  of  Mobile,  has  been 
re-elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
which  appointment  he  resigned  in  July  last. 

GBORG-Jik, 

The  following  is  the  final  arrangement  of  congress- 
ional districts  in  Georgia,  as  the  bill  passed.  The 
vote  in  the  house  was  127  to  58.  The  vote  for 
Crawford  indicates  the  whig  strength  at  the  last  elec- 
tion: that  for  Cooper  the  loco. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Dsts.  Fed  Population.  Crawford.  Cooper 

3,077 
5,210 
4,150 
4,727 
6,349 
5,533 


1, 

69,517 

3,885 

2, 

74,506 

5,216 

3. 

75,529 

5,149 

4, 

71  031 

5,258 

5, 

70,176 

5,567 

6, 

72,400 

4,683 

7, 

68,725 

4,507 

8, 

72,798 

4,467 

Total, 

574,683 

38,732 

TlIE  LEGISLATURE’ 

adjourned 

Majorities. 
808  whig. 

6 whig. 
999  whig. 
531  whig. 
782  loeo. 
850  loco. 
3*003  1,504  whig. 
2,975  1,492  whig. 


35,024 
on  the 


25th  ult.. 


tant  of  which  was  one  for  districting  the  state  for 
the  election  of  representatives  to  congress;  another 
districting  it  for  the  election  of  state  senators.  The 
number  of  senators  is  reduced  from  93  to  47;  Cha- 
tham coosing  one  as  formerly,  and  two  of  the  re- 
maining counties  being  united  to  form  a district,  in- 
stead of  having  a senator  each,  as  heretofore.  As, 
arranged,  the  districts  would  have  chosen  2S  whig 
to  21  Van  Buren  senators  in  1840,  with  a whig  ma- 
jority of  4,057,  and  26  Van  Buren  to  21  whig  sena- 
tors in  1841,  with  a Van  Buren  majority  of  4,133. 


skzssxssxppX' 

1841.  ELECTION  RETURNS,  1843. 
Tucker.  Shalt’lc.  Brown.  Clayton.  Wil’ms. 

81 
34 
4 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Counties. 


Applington, 

Bryan, 

Bulloch, 

Camden, 

Chatham, 

Effingham, 

Emanuel, 

Glynn, 

Laurens, 

Liberty, 

Lowndes, 

McIntosh, 

Montgomery, 

Tatnall, 

Telfair, 

Twiggs, 

Ware, 

Wayne, 


Total, 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


■sr 

if 

§• 

Counties. 

1 

V 

1- 

o 

o 

$ 

o 

O 

138 

95 

Cass, 

657 

836 

94 

77 

Chattooga, 

317 

262 

25 

296 

Cherokee, 

691 

521 

94 

232 

Cobb, 

618 

670 

738 

672 

Dade, 

43 

207 

162 

82 

DeKalb, 

577 

648 

183 

65 

Floyd, 

392 

348 

108 

35 

Forsyth, 

396 

600 

547 

21 

Gilmer, 

267 

345 

123 

92 

Gwinnett, 

709 

604 

312 

317 

Murray, 

337 

495 

189 

125 

Paulding, 

224 

312 

200 

15 

Walker, 

429 

501 

207 

26 

— 

162 

191 

Total, 

5,567  6,349 

354 

424 

SIXTH 

DISTRICT. 

175 

194 

Clarke, 

509 

318 

39 

118 

Elbert, 

828 

165 



— 

Franklin, 

323 

8S4 

3,885  3,077 

Habersham 

, 402 

658 

Baker, 

Decatur, 

Dooly, 

Early, 

Irwin, 

Lee, 

Macon, 

Marion, 

Muscogee, 

Pulaski, 

Randolph, 

Siesvarl, 

Sumter, 

Thomas, 

Total, 


206 

345 

278 

110 

31 

286 

347 

425 

908 

238 

494 

712 

459 

357 


337 

244 

409 

208 

277 

170 

255 

349 

932 

315 

513 

639 

397 

166 


5,216  5,210 


THIRD  DISTRICT. 

592 
403 
735 
575 
745 
598 
864 
637 


Bibb, 

.Crawford, 

Harris, 

Houston, 

Monroe, 

Pike, 

Talbot, 

Upson, 


659 

410 

343 

563 

690 


Hall, 

Jackson, 

Lumpkin, 

Madison, 

Rabun, 

Union, 

Walton, 

Total, 


450 

426 

626 

340 

83 

241 

455 


499 

563 

891 

308 

224 

400 

622 


4,683  5,533 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Baldwin, 
Butts, 
Greene, 
Jasper, 
Jones, 
Morgan, 
Oglethrope, 
Putnam, 
Taliaferro, 
Wilkinson, 

Total 


360 

253 

719 

452 

425 

414 

602 

418 

404 

459 


309 

371 

122 

503 

404 

349 

178 

317 

60 

390 


4,507  3,003 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 


562  j Burke, 


791 

382 


Total,  5,149  4.150 


FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


Campbell, 

Carroll, 

Coweta, 

Fayette, 

Heard, 

Henry, 

Meriwether, 

Newton, 

Troup, 

Total, 


253 

404 

741 

328 

300 

778 

725 

785 

944 


469 

516 

637 

472 

358 

769 

697 

414 

394 


5,258  4,727 


Columbia, 

Hancock, 

Jefferson, 

Lincoln, 

Richmond, 

Scriven, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wilkes, 

Total 


514 

336 

412 

404 

287 

766 

228 

547 

556 

417 


338 

172 

272 

90 

181 

544 

195 

323 

512 

348 


Adams 
Amite, 

Attala, 

Bolivar, 

Carroll, 

Chickasaw, 

Choctaw, 

Claiborne, 

Clarke, 

Copiah, 

Covington, 

Coahoma, 

DeSoto, 

Franklin, 

Green, 

Hancock, 

Harrison, 

Hinds, 

Holmes, 

Itawamba, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Jefferson, 

Jones, 

Kemper, 

Lafayette, 

Lauderdale, 

Lawrence, 

Leake, 

Lowndes, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

M onroe, 

Neshoba, 

Newton, 

Noxubee, 

Octibbeha, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Panola, 
Pontotoc, 
Rankin, 
Scott, 
Simpson, 
Smith 
Tallahatch 
Tippah, 
Tishamingt 
Tunica, 
Warren, 
Washingtoi 
Wilkinson, 
Winston, 
Wayne, 
Yallobuslia, 
Yazoo, 


334 

764 

341 

379 

250 

453 

293 

193 

337 

185 

434 

91 

27 

57 

143 

92 

601 

612 

589 

671 

304 

144 

423 

308 

487 

369 

469 

399 

414 

437 

438 

469 

250 

86 

275 

62 

494 

483 

729 

255 

244 

83 

222 

95 

83 

119 

119 

138 

414 

412 

577 

559 

222 

184 

210 

154 

113 

62 

137 

43 

101 

104 

237 

69 

157 

35 

134 

48 

694 

1,059 

781 

939 

426 

469 

479 

558 

552 

220 

634 

334 

153 

2 

153 

25 

296 

191 

337 

214 

198 

383 

217 

283 

121, 

30 

121 

30 

476 

232 

443 

279 

473 

376 

261 

501 

517 

160 

538 

206 

513 

64 

548 

75 

136 

128 

171 

165 

736 

497 

658 

687 

381 

551 

380 

580 

181 

85 

201 

45 

94  i 

894 

942 

935 

591 

397 

597 

457 

188 

105 

170 

127 

229 

113 

298 

120 

333 

4S9 

382 

483 

240 

173 

212 

255 

50 

102 

103 

107 

341 

250 

345 

173 

280 

318 

329 

423 

348 

279 

424 

284 

287 

313 

3G1 

301 

156 

51 

228 

73 

269 

99 

291 

100 

173 

89 

258 

64 

e,  173 

193 

173 

208 

915 

604 

1,016 

654 

, 638 

292 

773 

379 

27 

39 

34 

51 

461 

792 

496 

751 

i,  99 

149 

87 

155 

97 

607 

79 

477 

368 

231 

394 

270 

82 

61 

70 

80 

, 662 

616 

701 

580 

409 

499 

377 

471 

4,46,7  2,975 


[On  an  even  party  vote 
in  the  state,  four  districts 
would  be  whig  and  four 
loco.] 


Total  19,059  16,7.73  24,052  17,442 

AGGREGATE  VOTE. 
Secretary  of  stale.  Hemmingway, 
Galloway, 

Auditor.  Matthews, 

Johnson, 

Treasurer.  Clark, 

Hardeman, 

Members  of  Congress. 
Thompson  21,185  Howard, 

Hammett,  20,247  Dunbar, 

Roberts,  10,800  Gilmer, 

Tucker,  17,295  Kendall, 


35 

89 

44 

5 

4 

1 

17 

10 

14 


40 

17 

114 

3 

51 

23 

6 

33 

6 

3 

31 

7 
6 

12 

57 

10 

35 

8 

0 
a 

8 

10 

168 

3 

1 

3 

1 

35 

73 

X 19 
5 

168 

5 


10 

1,335 

20,425 
18,300 
20,185 
17  883 
20,664 
17,674 

16,838 

16,289 

15,699 

15,090 


xx>if.ix70is. 

Whig  Convention.  Delegates  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  assembled  at  Springfield  on  the 
11th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  business  as  inte- 
rested the  party.  There  appears  to  have  been  a full 
attendance. 

Archibald  Williams,  Esq.  presided,  Joseph  Gil- 
lespie, E.  PI.  Gatewood,  L.  B.  Knowllon,  vice  presi- 
dents, B.  Bond  and  J.  M.  Ruggles,  secretaries. 

M.  Y.  Johnson  from  the  committee  appointed  ori 
addresses  and  resolutions,  reported  a spirited  ad- 
dress, explanatory  of  whig  principles  and  prospecls 
and  concluding,  that 

“Such  men,  inspired  by  such  feelings — kindled, by 
such  associations — with  the  generous  friend — the 
gifted  orator — the  enlightened  statesman — the  pure 
patriot — the  friend  of  liberty  in  every  clime — HEN- 
RY CLAY,  of  Kentucky,  at  their  head — must  and 
will  triumph.” 

Which,  on  being  read,  an  animated  discussion 
sprung  up,  in  which  Messrs.  Under,  Dav  is,  of  Bond, 
Baker,  of  Randolph,  took  part — after  which  the  same 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.  Mr. 

M,  Y.  Johnson,  from  the  same  committee,  reported 
for  adoption  by  the  convention,  the  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  view  with  abhorenoe  and 
contempt  the  course  pursued  by  the  “accidental” 
president  of  the  U.  States,  in  abandoning  all  those 
cherished  measures  advocated  by  the  whig  party — in 
betraying  his  countrymen,  and  proving  false  to  those 
that  confided  in  him. 

2.  Resolved,  That  as  whigs,  we  will  never  give  up 
the  ship — that  the  treacherous  conduct  of  John  Tyler, 
admonishes  us  in  future  not  to  trust  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  any  but  tried  and  faithful  servants. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  tariff  policy  for 
revenue,  with  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  manu- 
factures for  incidental  protection,  to  be  the  only 
true  policy  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  common 
country. 

4.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  formation  of  our  federal  constitution  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a sound  and  uniform  currency — that 
it  is  the  duty  of  congress  and  not  of  the  individual 
states,  to  provide  for  the  country  an  institution  that 
will  regulate  the  exchanges,  and  provide  that  unifor- 
mity in  the  currency  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
clearly  developed  that  an  exclusive  metallic  curren- 
cy cannot  co-exist  with  a sound  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  individual  and  national  enterprize— dhat  commerce, 
agriculture, 'manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  de- 
mand for  the  advancement  of  their  best  interests  a 
sound,  uniform  and  mixed  currency. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  land,  is  a measure  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  west — thereby  enabling  the  new  states 
to  receive  back  a portion  of  the  money  drained  from 
them,  through  the  land  office. 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  the  person  of  HENRY  CLAY, 
of  Kentucky,  we  recognise  the  defender  of  whig 
principles,  the  patriot  and  statesman,  the  friend  of 
liberty  in  every  land,  the  accomplished  orator,  and 
indefatigable  advocate  of  the  rights  of  man. 

8.  Resolved.  That  in  the  person  of  Honest  JOHN 
DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  we  acknowledge  ability 
and  fidelity,  and  would  willingly  support  him  or  any 
other  tried  whig  as  vice  president  with  Henry  Clay, 
should  he  be  the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion. 

9.  Resolved,  That  with  HENRY  CLA.Y,  our  can- 
didate for  president,  and  any  tried  true  whig  for 
vice  president — we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  use 
all  honorable  means  to  carry  the  state  in  the  contest 
of  1844. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  know  of  no,  whig  that  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  in  th,e  glorious  struggle 
of  1840,  in  the  support  of  men  nnd  measures,  that 
will  prove  recreant  to  his  trust  in  1844. 

11.  Resolved/,  That  we  have  entire  confidence  that 
the  National  Whig  Convention  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
in  May,  next,  will  select  suitable  persons  as  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  mutually  pledge  ourselves 
to  support  such  nominees. 

Which  were  unanimously  adopted — as  was  also 
the  following; 

Resolved,  That  justice  to  all  men,  and  inviolabili- 
ty of  public  faith,  are  cardinal  principles  of  the 
whig  party,  and  this  convention  in  the  name  of  the 
whig  party  of  this  state,  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation. 

Which  resolution  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  T.  M.  Kilpatrick,  it  was, 

Resolved,  That  all  the  whig  young  men  of  the  state 
be  appointed  as  a delegation  to  attend  the  Yout  g 
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Men’s  National  Convention  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention. 

A system  of  organization  was  then  adopted,  and 
the  various  nominations  made. 

sussoirax. 

Penitentiary.  The  Jefferson  Inquirer  says:  This 
institution  has,  within  the  past  week,  undergone  a 
change  in  its  proprietors  and  conductors.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, one  of  the  former  lessees,  has  sold  his  inter- 
est, or  lease,  to  Gen.  T.  L.  Price  of  this  city,  and 
Blane,  Tomkins, and  Barret,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  in- 
stitution will  now  be  conducted  under  the  firm  of 
Brown,  Price  & Co.  We  understand  the  proprietors 
have  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  McChesney,  who 
takes  charge,  in  general,  of  the  discipline  and  man- 
agement of  the  convicts.  Mr.  McChesney  has,  we 
learn,  had  many  years  experience  as  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  penitentiaries,  and  en- 
ters upon  his  duties  well  recommended  as  a gentle- 
man and  a man  qualified  for  tha<t  station. 

ARKANSAS. 

Nomination.  The  Van  Buren  convention  of  Ar- 
kansas have  nominated  Elias  N.  Conway  forgovern- 
or,  and  Daniel  J.  Chapman  (for  representative  in  con- 
gress. 

wiscosrsm. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  4th  inst.  The  gov- 
ernor’s message  was  received,  after  which  the  death 
of  the  late  senator  Linn  was  announced,  and  the  ad- 
journment took  place.  On  the  next  day  M.  M. 
Strong  was  elected  president,  and  B.  C.  Fasiman, 
secretary  of  the  council. 

Governor  Doty  in  his  message  to  the  legislature, 
recommends  the  passage  of  a law  appointing  a day 
for  the  inhabitants  to  vote  on  the  question,  whether 
to  take  rank  amongst  the  states  of  the  union  now. 

The  legislature  met  at  Iowa  City  on  the  4th  nit- 
Mr.  Springer  was  elected  president  pro  tem  of  the 
senate;  James  P.  Carleton,  speaker  of  the  house. 
Both  Van  Buren. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


B'W.OLtrriOJNJ&.inr  WOHTiHIES. 

Simeon  Griswold,  Esq.,  we  learn  from  (he  Troy 
Whig,  departed  this  life,  at  Nassau,  on  the  7th  inst., 
aged  90  years  and  7 months. 

“We  have  thus  lost  one  more  of  those  good  old 
men  and  true,  whose  young  days  were  spent  in. strug- 
gling for  liberty  in  thought  and  action,  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Mr.  Griswold  was  born  in  May,  1753, 
at  Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  (now  Tolland.) 
Conn.  The  news  of  the  Bailie  of  Lexington  induc- 
ed hirn  to  repair  to  Boston,  to  volunteer  in  his'eoun- 
try’s  service.  On  the  evacuation  of  that  place  he 
returned  to  his  home.  The  ensuing  spring  he  joined 
the  command  of  Col.  Ward,  of  New  Haven,  as  quar- 
termaster— was  with  the  army  at  New  York  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  troops — 
crossed  the  river  when  Washington  retired  with  the 
army  into  New  Jersey — braved  the  elements,  and 
buffeted  the  ice  rerrossing  the  Delaware,  to  capture 
the  Hessians  at  Trenion — and  participated  in  that 
most  skilful  military  manoeuvre  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  surprise  and  victory  of  Princeton.  While 
the  army  was  in  quarters  at  Morristown,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold returned  to  his  home,  from  the  comforts  of 
which  he  was  soon  called  to  go  against  Burgoyne. 
During  the  operations  against  that  general,  he  was 
attached  to  the  personal  staff'  of  Arnold,  ami  was 
present  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  he  again 
returned  to  his  home.  A few  years  subsequently, 
lie  removed  to  Pittsfield,  which  place  he  represented 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  several  years. 
As  a soldier  of. the  revolution,  few  saw  harder  ser- 
vice— as  a citizen,  he  was  always  heljl  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Whether  as  soldier  or  citizen,  his  various 
duties  were  ever  discharged  with  honor  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  his  country.  From  Pittsfield  he  re- 
moved to  Nassau,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
now,  when  we  are  called  to  the  melancholy  duty  of 
announcing  Ins  death. 

We  may  not  mourn  the  departure  of  such  men; 
for  spared  long  beyond  the  period  allotted  to  man, 
their  last  years  could  not  but  be  those  of  great  and 
graceful  enjoyment — they  planted  ,in  youth  seeds  of 
virtue  and  “good  to  ail  men,”  and  lived  to  than; 
God  that  wonderful  is  the  increase  thereof.  Peac 
be  to  their  ashes,  and  future  happiness  their  reward 
for  Tneir  days  were  many,  and  all  good;  and  we 
their  ch  ldren,  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  them.” 


This  is  the  age  of  improvements  if  not  inventions, 
and  we  find  a groat  deal  said  of  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Ma- 
thews’ nevvlv  invented  submarine  telescope,  the  in- 
tere*t  of  which  is  not  diminished  from  the  invention 
being  credited  to  a fair  countrywoman  of  Brooklyn. 
Experimenting  with  this  telescope,  “it  was  shown 
that  by  means  of  an  ordinary  enmphene  lamp,  placed 
in  a glass  globe  sunk  in  the  water,  sufficient  light 
would  he  given  to  enable  a person  standing  on  the 
deck  of  a ship,  to  examine  distinctly  every  portion 
of  the  ship’s  hull  even  to  (he  smallest  nails  used  in 
fastening  the  coppering.  Thus  a ship  at  her  moor- 
ings may  undergo  as  thorough  an  examination  as 
though  she  were  hauled  up  Into  a dry  dock  (of  course 
at  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  expense,)  and  in 
case  of  a leakage,  or  other  damage  to  a vessel  while 
at  sea,  the  officer  standing  on  deck  can  at  a glance 
satisfy  himself  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
the  difficulty.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  often,  by 
timely  warning  and  repair,  and  that  often  too.  under 
circumstances  where  there  would  be  no  other  possi- 
ble means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  many  a noble 
ship,  with  the  lives  of  those  on  board  of  them,  might 
have  been  preserved  from  the  destruction  that  other- 
wise awaited  them.  But  the  powers  of  this  instru- 
ment may  be  easily  increased  so  as  to  produce  much 
more  wonderful  results.  By  the  application  of  the 
Drummond  Light  to  the  apparatus,  even  in  water  as 
turbid  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  vision 
may  be  thrown  at  least  to  the  depth  of  250  feet, 
lighting  up  a surface  of  5'X)  square  feet,  and  in  clear 
water  increasing  the  hundreds  to  thousands,  bringing 
the  smallest  object  within  its  range  distinctly  before 
the  eye.”  A report  has  been  made  to  the  navy  de- 
partment, speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  this  instrument,  and  recommen- 
ding that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  further  ex- 
periments, and  to  bring  it  into  practical  use. 

XiIG-SETj 

Is  about  to  supercede  gas  lights  at  Paris,  as  being 
much  cheaper,  more  agreeable,  and  beyond  compari- 
son more  brilliant.  The  process  for  generating  it  is 
less  expensive,  less  dangerous,  and  more  simple,  and 
is  thus  describe  by  the  Presse. 

“The  apparatus  consists  of  a voltaic  pile  of  200 
pairs,  each  composed  as  follows.  1st  an  external 
vase  ofglass;  2d,  in  this  vase  is  a cylinder  of  charcoal 
open  at  both  ends, and  plunging  in  nitric  acid;  3d,  in 
the  cylinder  of  charcoal  there  is  a porous  porcelain 
vase  containing  acidulated  water,  (with  sulphuric 
acid;)  4th,  ill  the  porcelain  vase  is  a cylinder  of 
amalgam  ol  zinc  plunging  in  acidulated  water.  Two 
copper  conductors  lead  from  the  two  poles  of  the 
pile,  and  are  pointed  with  charcoal.  These  enter 
a glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted 
arid  the  two  currents  meeting  these  produce  the  light. 

This  globe  is  represented  as  affording  more  light 
than  half  a dozen  of  the  gas  burners  now  used  tu 
Ight  that  city. 

A letter  from  Paris,  dated  October  21,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  first  public  trial  of  an  ex- 
periment which  has  been  more  than  four  years  in 
preparation,  for  fixing,  at  a given'  point,  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  making  it  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  streets  and  private  houses.  On  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  statues  called  the  Pavillion  de  Lille, 
on  the  Fl?.ce  de  la  Concorde,  a glass  globe  of  appa- 
rently twelve  or  thirteen  inches  diameter,  with  a 
moveable  reflector,  was  fixed  in  connection  with  a 
voltaic  battery;  and  a little  before  nine  o’clock  the 
electric  fiuid  was  thrown  into  it  by  a conductor.  At 
this  time  all  (he  gas  lights  of  (he  Place,  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  were  burning.  As  soon  as  the 
electric  light  appeared,  the  nearest  gas  lights  had  the 
same  dull,  thick,  and  heavy  appearance,  as  oil  lamps 
have  by  the  side  of  gas.  Soon  afterwards  the  gas 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  electric  light 
shone  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy.  Within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  light,  it  was  easy  to  read  the 
smallest  print;  it  was  in  facias  light  as  day.  The 
astonishment  of  the  assembled  multitude  was  very 
great,  and  their  delight  as  strong  as  their  astonish- 
ment. The  estimate  made  by  scientific  persons  who 
were  present,  was,  that  the  electric  light  was  equal 
to  twenty  of  the  gas  lamps,  and  consequently,  that 
five  of  these  lights  would  suffice  to  light  the  whole 
Place  most  brilliantly.  As  regards  the  expense  of 
production,  nothing  positive  has  transpired,  but  I 
think  1 may  safely  assume  that  it  would  be  conside- 
rably less  than  that  of  the  generation  of  gas,  whilst 
th'o  first  outlay  for  machinery  and  conductors  would 
not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  that  required 
for  gas  works.  There  would  also  be  another  great 
advantage  in  the  electric  light.  It  gives  out  no  bad 
smell;  it  emits  none  of  those  elements  which,  in  the 
burning  of  gas,  are  injurious  to  health,  and  explo- 
sion would  be  impossible.  The  only  danger  that 
could  arise  would  be  at  the  battery  itself,  but  that 


would  be  under  the  control  of  competent  persons; 
and  even  in  this  respect,  there  would  be  no  danger, 
even  to  unskilful  persons,  with  an  apparatus  of  mo- 
derale  size.  Internal  lighting  would  be  as  practi- 
cable as  external  lighting,  for  by  the  conductors,  the 
fluid  would  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
The  experiment  performed  last  night  was  with  a 
voltaic  battery  ot  two  hundred  pairs,  composed  as 
follows:  1st,  an  outer  globe  of  glass;  2dly,  in  this 
globe  a cylinder  of  charcoal,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
plunged  in  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  outer 
globe;  3d ly , in  the  cylinder  of  charcoal  a porous 
porcelain  vase,  containing  acidulated  water  (with 
sulphuric  acid.)  This  replaces  the  doth  in  the  com- 
mon battery;  4thly,  in  (he  porcelain  vase  a cylinder 
of  amalgam  of  zinc  plunged  in  acidulated  water. 
The  pile  was  on  the  .Pavillion  de  Lille,  the  two  cop- 
per conductors  from  the  two  poles,  and  pointed  with 
charcoal,  lead  to  an  empty  globe  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted.  The  two  fluids  on  meeting 
produce  a soft,  but  most  intense  light.  I understand 
the  experiment. was  considered  highly  successful  by 
the  authorities  who  were  present  and  that  it  is  to  be 
repeated  on  a larger  scale.  Should  the  thing  work 
as  well  in  a general  way  as  it  did  last  night,  and  the 
cost  be  less  than  that  of  gas,  which  it  must  be,  there 
will  be  a dreadful  revolution  in  gasworks.  I have 
heard  it  asserted  by  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
M.  Archereau,  the  gentleman  who  performed  the  ex- 
periment last  night,  that  a company  for  the  supply 
of  the  electric  light  would  realize  a handsome  pro- 
fit on  charging  only  a sixth  of  what  is  now  paid  for 
gas.  The  strength  of  the  electric  light  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  exceed  that  of  the  hydro-oxygen;  but 
it  is  much  more  simple  in  the  apparatus  required, 
and  much  less  costly  in  the  expense  of  the  produc- 
tion. The  hydro-oxygen  light  requires  a double  and 
most  expensive  apparatus,  and  is  only  applicable  to  a 
few  localities,  the  electric  light  may  be  applied  ex- 
ternally and  internally  in  any  place. 
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POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  Madisonian  says:— “The  foul  abuse  the  whig 
presses  have  empited  from  their  overflowing  urns 
must  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  ingratitude,  injustice,  deep  and  deliberate 
wrongs,  inflicted  upon  the  president  by  the  special 
organs  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says: — 1 ‘‘The  Madisonian 
avers,  that  it  will  let  the  ship  sink,  sooner  than  re- 
I cognize  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  its  pilot.  We  shall  not 
repeat  our  protest  against  thkt  impassioned  sentiment. 

I It  declares,  that  “if  our  honest  captain  had  been  per- 
i mitted  to  take  the  helm,  instead  of  being  ‘repelled’ 
by  the  ringleaders,  the  ship  would  have  been  safe  ” 
We  shall  not  slop  to  enquire,  what  chance  Mr.  Tyler 
had  of  being  selected  captain,  or  whether  he  could 
have  brought  the  vessel  into  port.  But,  we  must 
state  a report  which  is  now  afloat,  that  Mr.  Tyler  is 
about  to  change  his  flag,  and  shift  his  vessel,  and  go 
over  to  the  Clay  bark.  We  can  tell  the  Madisonian, 
that  incredible  as  such  a rumor  is,  it  is  getting  into 
circulation  among  the  whigs.  It  is  exciting  some 
suspicions  among  the  most  credulous  of  the  Van  Bu- 
ren party.  We  ask  the  Madisonian  to  come  forward 
frankly,  fearlessly,  and  authoritatively,  to  contradict  it. 
We  do  not  ask  it  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Tyler  himself — for  the  sake  of  all  (hat  is  digni- 
fied in  public  life — and  for  the  sake  of  public  morals. 

“We  do  not  speak  slightly,  when  we  say,  that  one  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  own  friends  has  lent  some  countenance 
to  the  rumor.  We  call,  therefore,  upon  the  Madiso- 
nian to  come  forward  at  once,  and  nail  the  base  coin 
to  the  counter.” 


LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


The  oration  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  U.  S. 
senator  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  recent  celebration 
at  the  Tabernacle  in  New  York  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  New  England  so- 
ciety, is  highly  commended  in  the  New  York  jour- 
nals. It  is  to  be  published  forthwith,  from  the  spea- 
ker’s own  notes.  The  New  York  Express  has  a re- 
port of  the  oration,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract,  respecting  the  trials  encountered  and  over- 
come by  the  pilgrims  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World: 

“The  first  generation  of  the  pilgrims  arrived  in  1620, 
I suppose  that  within  forty  years  more,  that  genera- 
tion had  wholly  passed  away.  Certainly  its  term  of 
active  labor  and  responsible  care  had  been  accom- 
plished. Looking  to  its  actual  achievement,  our  first, 
perhaps  our  final  impulse  is,  not  to  pity,  but  to  con- 
gratulate these  ancient  dead  on  the  felicity  and  the 
glory  of  their  lot  on  earth. 

But  we  should  miss  the  grandest  and  most  salutary 
lesson  of  our  heroic  age:  we  should  miss  the  best 
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proof  and  illustration  of  the  heroical  ingredient 
which  we  seek,  if  we  should  permit  the  wisdom  and 
energy  with  which  that  generation  acted  to  hide  from 
our  view  the  intensity  and  dignity  with  which  it  suf- 
fered. It  was,  therefore,  that  I was  about  to  distin- 
guish this  enterprise  in  the  second  place,  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  its  trial. 

The  general  fact  and  the  wonderful  details  of  that 
extremity  of  suffering  which  marked  the  first  few 
years  from  their  arrival  you  all  know.  It  was  not 
that  I designed  to  repeat.  We  have  heard  from  our 
mothers’  lips  that  although  no  man  or  woman,  or 
child  perished  by  the  arrow  or  tomahawk,  mightier 
enemies  encompassed  them  about  at  the  very  water’s 
edge.  Of  the  whole  numberof  a hundred  who  land- 
ed, one-half  landed  to  die  within  a year;  very  nearly 
all  of  them  in  the  first  three  months;  to  die  of  disease 
brought  on  by  the  privation  and  confinement  of  the 
voyage,  by  wading  to  the  shore,  by  insufficient  and 
unfit  food,  and  dress  and  habitation;  brought  on  thus, 
but  rendered  violent  by  the  want  of  that  indispensa- 
ble. and  easy  provision,  which  Christianity,  which  ci- 
vilization every  where  makes  for  all  their  sick.  Once, 
seven  only  were  left  with  health  and  strength  to  at- 
tend on  others.  There  and  thus  they  died.  “In  a 
battle,”  said  the  admirable  Robinson  writing  from 
Leyden  to  the  survivors,  in  the  June  after  they  land 
ed, — “in  a battle,  it  is  not  looked  for,  but  that  divers 
should  die;  it  is  thought  well  for  a side,  if  it  get  the 
victory,  though  with  the  loss  of  divers,  if  not  too 
many  or  too  great.”  But  how  sore  a mortality  in 
less  than  a year,  almost  within  a three  months  of  that 
time,  of  fifty  in  one  hundred- 

In  a late  undesigned  visit  to  Plymouth,  I sought 
the  spot  where  these  earlier  dead  were  buried.  It 
was  on  a bank,  you  remember,  somewhat  elevated 
below  the  town  and  between  it  and  the  water,  near 
and  looking  forth  upon  the  waves.,  symbol  of  what 
liie  had  been  to  them;  ascending  inland  behind  and 
above  the  rock,  a symbol  of  that  rock  of  ages,  on 
which  the  dying  had  rested  in  the  final  hour.  As  the 
pilgrim  found  these  localities,  you  might  stand  on 
that  bank  and  hear  the  restless  vva  ers  chafe  and  melt 
against  its  standfast  base;  the  unquiet  of  the  world 
composed  itself  at  the  portals  of  the  grave.  On  that 
spot  have  laid  to  rest  together,  the  earth  carefully 
smoothed  down  that  the  Indians  might  not  count  the 
number,  the  true,  the  pious,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
brave,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  There  certainly 
was  buried  the  first  governor,  “with  three  volleys  of 
shot  fired  over  him;”  and  there  was  buried  Rose,  the 
wife  of  Miles  Stand  is  h . “You  will  go  to  them,” 
wrote  Robinson  in  the  same  letter  from  which  I have 
read,  “but  they  shall  not  return  to  you.” 

When  this  sharp  calamity  had  abated,  came  famine. 
“I  have  seen,”  said  Edward  Winslow,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  “strong  men  staggering  through  faintness 
for  want  of  food,  “and  after  this,  and  during  all  this, 
and  for  years,  there  brooded  in  every  mind  not  a 
weak  fear,  but  an  intelligent  apprehension  that  at 
any  instant, — at  midnight,  at  noon  day,  at  the  mar- 
riage, the  baptism,  or  the  burial  of  the  dead,  a foe 
more  cruel  than  the  grave  might  blast  in  an  hour  that 
which  disease  and  want  had  so  hardly  spared. 

How  they  endured  all  this  you  have  also  heard. 
Let  one  fact  suffice.  When,  in  April,  the  May 
Flower  sailed  for  England,  not  one  pilgrim  returned 
in  her! 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  society  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  Astor  house.  The 
Hon.  Moses  H.  Gnnnell  presided,  supported  by 
Thomas  Fessenden,  George  Griswold,  Simson  Dra- 
per, jr.  and  others  as  vice  presidents,  while  among 
the  guests  beside  the  orator  of  the  day,  were  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  George  Evans,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  sister  societies.  A large  number  of  ladies  graced 
the  festival — by  their  attendance. 

In  the  course  of  the  regular  toasts  the  president 
proposed  the  following  one: 

The  orator  of  the  day — A true  son  of  New  England, 
whose  genius  and  character  illustrate  the  value  of  a 
pilgrim  ancestry. 

Mr.  Choate  returned  thanks.  He  felt  himself  en- 
tirely unequal  to  the  task  of  making  a speech.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  great  Broadway  Tabernacle,  which 
bore  lh4  same  relation  to  other  buildings  that  the 
great  city  of  New  York  bore  to  all  other  cities  be- 
tween Cape  Cod  and  Quebec — (cheers) — has  certain 
ly  used  me  up;  and  1 would  have  been  glad  had  it  not 
served  the  audience  in  the  same  way- -(laughter.) 

I will  not,  therefore,  make  a speech,  but  propose  a 
toast,  which,  to  avoid  the  accidents  of  hospitality,  I 
have  reduced  to  writing. — (Roars  of  laughter.) 

The  truth  is,  that  with  all  the  pride  you  have  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  yet  we  of  the  pilgrim 
stock  never  can  get  it  out  of  our  heads  that  the  Dutch 
did  bribe  the  captain  of  the  Mayflower  to  bring  a way 
our  fathers  from  your  lovely  island  to  the  iron-bound 
harnor  of  Boston.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  1 


should  not  wonder  if  this  story  had  no  foundation  at 
all,  but  same  spice  of  jealousy  toward  this  great  city 
and  this  great  state.  And  if  there  was  a little  envy 
at  the  bottom  would’nt  it  he  the  most  excusable  thing 
in  the  world?  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth there  were  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  these  generous  Hollanders,  patient  and  indus- 
trious, settled  on  this  island  of  Manhattan,  and  be- 
sides them  there  was  not  within  your  imperial  limits 
a single  spot  or  memorial  of  European  civilization. 
And  now  see — see  the  city  of  New  York,  the  capital 
of  a state  containing  more  than  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants— hersell  a population  of  upward  of  300,000 
— importing  for  more  than  ten  millions  of  people — :a 
harbor  in  which  all  the  naval,  warlike,  and  all  the 
mercantile  navies  in  the  world  might  float  together 
at  any  time — and  a river  that  might  bring  down  a 
succession  of  freights  that  would  sink  every  single 
ship  that  might  he  floated  in  your  harbor. 

Thus  stands  she  to-day,  with  one  hand  grasping  the 
harvests  of  the  teeming  west,  and  with  the  other,  like 
Venice,  espousing  the  everlasting  sea.  (Tremendous 
applause.)  See  her  better  than  this,  the  home  and 
patron  queen  of  art  and  literature  and  genius — re- 
membering wisely,  and  always,  that  there  is  a better 
and  more  durable  glory  than  even  that  which  gilds 
and  beams  from  the  throne  of  the  whole  mere  com- 
mercial world — mindful,  wisely,  that  the  means  of 
material  greatness,  though  a great  thing,  if  not  every 
thing — mindful  of  that  glorious  sentiment  of  the 
poet — 

“Winds  blow  and  waters  roll, 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  beauty, 

Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing — our  decree, 

Spoke  laws  to  them,  said  by  the  soul  aluue — 

By  the  soul — by  the  soul  shall  we  ever, 

Be  great  and  free.’- 
(Great  applause.) 

Meditating  on  these  things,  Mr.  President,  I think 
a little  envy  might  have  been  excused  to  us,  and  yet 
I assure  you  that  when  we  contemplate  it  all,  such  a 
sentiment  is  swallowed  up  in  a sentiment  infinitely 
more  noble — 

“Non  equidem  invideo — miror  mngis.’’  (Cheers.) 

But  now,  as  I see  a great  speech  in  a capacious  heart 
and  eye,  interrupting  me  and  soliciting  your  atten- 
tion, as  touching  this  matter  of  the  Dutch  having 
bribed  the  captain,  of  which  I believe  not  a word, 
let  me  say  that  you  have  got  no  great  advantage  over 
us  after  all.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Sir,  I offer 
you  this  sentiment: — 

“New  York,  the  City  and  State;  not  given  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  first  generation  to  settle,  she  has  be- 
come in  another  sense  the  endeared  possession  of 
their  descendants  lorever,  by  affording  to  so  many  of 
them  a happy  and  honored  home — to  so  many  the 
means  of  princely  wealth — to  so  many  a theatre  of 
genius— and  to  all  some  causes  of  patriotic  pride  in 
the  commercial  and  literary  glory  of  a common  coun- 
try.” 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  answer  to  a com 
plimentary  toast,  also  made  a speech  which  was  re- 
ceived with  repeated  applauses.  We  quote  from  it 
the  following  passages: 

“In  a sense  of  deep  conviction,  I say  that  the  emer- 
gence of  this  countrv  from  British  dominion,  and  its 
union  under  the  present  form  of  government,  beneath 
the  general  constitution  of  the  country,  constitutes,  1 
will  not  say  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  but  the  most 
admirable,  the  most  felicitous  occurrences  that  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  (Cheers.) 

Circumstances  have  wrought  out  for  us  a state  of 
things  which  in  other  regions  philosophy  has  dreamed 
of.  and  theory  has  proposed,  and  speculation  has  sug- 
gested, but  which  man  has  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. 1 mean  the  government  of  a greatnation,  over 
a vastly  extended  portion  of  the  regions  of  the  earth, 
by  means,  of  local  institutions  for  local  purposes,  arid 
general  institutions  for  general  purposes.  I know  not 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  not  withstanding  the  great 
age  of  Greece — notwithstanding  any  thing  that  we 
read  in  ancient  history,  and  surely  m despite  and  con- 
trast of  every  thing  in  modern  history,  I know  no- 
thing so  suitable  on  the  whole  to  the  great  interests 
of  a great  people  spread  extensively  over  a large 
portion  of  the  earth  as  a power  of  local  legislation 
for  local  and  municipal  purposes,  witn,  not  a confe- 
deracy— not  a loose  bond  of  union,  but  a limited  po- 
sitive government.fpr  general  purposes,  for  the  whole. 
(Applause.) 

We  may  derive  eminent  proof  of  this  truth  from 
the  past  and  the  present.  What  see  we  to-day  in 
the  agitations  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  1 
speak  of  them  of  course  without  expressing  any 
opinion  whatever  on  any  question  of  politics  in  a. 
country  not  our  own.  But  1 speak  of  them  as  an  oc- 
currence, which  shows  the  great  experienced  utflir  I 
ty — 1 may  say  the  necessity  of  local  legislation,  if 
in-a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  there  be 
some  who  desire  a severance  of  one  portion  of  the  j 


empire  from  another,  under  a proposition  of  repeal, 
there  are  others  who  propose  a continuance  of  that 
relation  under  a federated  system — and  what  is  that? 
No  more  and  no  less  than  an  approximation  to  that 
system  under  which  we  live — which  for  local  muni- 
cipal purposes  shall  have  a local  legislation,  and 
for  general  purposes  a general  government! — (Ap- 
plause.) 

This  becomes  the  more  important  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  United  States  are  spread  over  so  many 
degrees  of  latitude— are  subject  to  such  a variety  of 
climate — and  that  necessarily  great  diversity  of  rela- 
tions must  subsist  between  its  inhabitants.  Let  me 
ask  whether  the  legislature  of  New  York  could 
wisely  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  Louisiana  or 
whether  the  government  of  Louisiana  could  wisely 
pass  laws  for  Pennsylvania  or  New  York?  Every 
body  will  say  “No.”  And  yet  the  interests  of  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana,  in  whatever 
concerns  their  relations  between  themselves,  and 
their  general  relations  with  all  the  states  of  the  world, 
are  found  to  be  perfectly  well  provided  for,  and  per- 
fectly congruously  adjusted,  if  I may  say  so,  by  com- 
mitting to  one  government  the  'result  of  the  general 
relations  among  them.  (Cheers.) 

I confess,  gentlemen,  that  having  been  in  my  hum- 
ble career  in  public  life — now  closed  altogether — , 
when  employed  in  any  portion  of.publio  service  con- 
nected with  the  general  government,  I have  contem- 
plated, as  the  great  object  of  every  proceeding,  not 
only  the  particular  object  of  the  moment,  or  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  but  the  preservation  of  this 
system — for  I do  consider  it  is  so  much  the  result  of 
circumstances,  and  so  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  fortu- 
nate concurrences,  as  well  as  to  the  sagacity,  of  the 
great  men  acting  upon  those  occasions,  that  it  is  an 
experiment  of  such  remarkable  and  renowned  sue-, 
cess,  that  he  is  a fool  and  a madman  who  would  wish 
to  try  that  experiment  a second  time — (cheers).  I 
see  to-day  and  we  all  see  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  who  landed  upon  the  Rock  of  Plymouth — - 
the  followers  of  Raleigh,  who  settled  Virginia  and, 
North  Carolina,  he  who  lives  where  the  truncheon 
of  empire,  so  to  speak,  was  borne  by  Smith,  the  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  he  who  settled  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  France  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Swedes  of  Delaware,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania — 
all  find,  in  this  day,  their  common  interest,  their 
common  protection,  their  common  glory  under  the 
united  government,  which  leaves  them  all,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  administration  of  their  own  municipal 
and  local  affairs  to  the  Frenchmen,  or  Swedes,  or 
Quaker,  or  whatsoever  they  choose  to  be — [loud 
cheers.]  % 

And  when  one  considers  that  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, 1 will  not  say  has  produced,  because  God  and 
nature  and  circumstances  have  had  an  agency  in  it; 
but  I will  say  that  when  it  is  considered  that  this  sys- 
tem has  not  prevented,  but  has  rather  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  people  of  the  country  from  three  mil- 
lions, upon  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  177(1,  to  se- 
venteen millions  now,  who  is  there  that  will  say, 
upon  tii is  hemisphere  now — nay,  who  is  there  that 
will  stand  up  in  either  hemisphere — who  is  there  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  that  will  say  that  the  great  ex,- 
perimenl  of  a united  republic  has  failed  in  America? 
[Loud  chaers..]  And  yet,  I know,  gentlemen— 1 feel 
that  this  united  system  is  held  together  by  strong  ten- 
dencies to  union,  at  tne  same  time  that,  it  is  kept  from 
too  much  tendency  to  consolidation  by  a strong  ten- 
dency to  supporL  their  own  power  and  consideration. 
And  for  one  glorious  half  century  it  has  kept.. us,  as 
we  have  been  kept,  and  iias  made  us  what  we  are. 
[Cheers.] 

At  a subsequent  period  Mr.  Webster  introduced  to 
the  company  a member  of  the  British  parliament, 
who  was  present,  in  the. following  terms: 

Gentlemen,  by  the  permission  and  at  the  request 
of  the  president,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  a distinguished  foreigner  is  at  the 
table  to  night,  Mr.  Aid  man — -a  gentleman,  I am  hap- 
py to  say,  of  my  own  handmaking  profession,  and  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  from  the  great 
city  of  Leeds — a traveller  in  the’ United  States,  in 
the  most  unostentatious  and  pleasant  manner,  has 
done  us  the  honor,  at  the  request  of  the  society,  of 
being  present  to-night — [Applause  ] 

I rise,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  his 
health.  He  is  of  that  old  England  of  which  I have 
been  speaking;  of  that  old  England  with  whom  we 
had  some  fifty  years  ago  rather  a serious  family 
quarrel — [laughter.]  It  has, terminated  in  a manner 
not  particularly  disadvantageous  to  either  parly  as  I 
believe— (cheers.) 

He  will  find  in  this  his  visit  first  to  our  country, 
many  things  to  remind  him.of  his  own  home,  and  the 
pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  his  own  home.  If 
he  will  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  he  will  find  those 
who  practice  there  relerring  to  the  same  books  of  au- 
thority— acknowledging  the  same  principles— occu- 
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pied  with  the  same  subjects  which  he  left  under  d is  - 
cussiomin  Westminster  Hall. 

If  he  go  into  our  public  assemblies  he  will  find  the 
same  rules  of  procedure — possibly  not  always  as  regu- 
larly observed — [a  laugh] — -as  he  left  behind  him  in 
that  house  of  parliamentof  which  he  is  a member. 
At  any  rate  he  will  find  us  a branch  of  that  great  fa- 
mily to  which  he  himself  belongs,  and  1 doubt  not 
that  in  his  sojourn  among  us — in  the  acquaintances 
he  may  form — the  notions  he  may  naturally  imbibe — 
he  will  go  home  to  his  own  country  somewhat  better 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen  and  learned  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  somewhat  more  convinced 
of  the  great  importance  to  both  countries  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  that  at  present  subsists  between  them. 
(Loud  applause.)  I propose,  gentlemen,  the  health 
of  Mr.  Aldman. 

Drank  with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Aldman  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Philip  Hone,  being  called  upon  by  the  presi- 
dent, after  a few  humorous  remarks,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  England  women,  New  England  clocks — Their 
striking  qualities  rendered  more  effective  from  their 
modesty  which  prompts  them  to  place  their  hands 
before  their  faces.  They  look  well,  perform  well, 
and  speak  well,  and  are  less  expensive  than  any  of 
their  species  of  equal  value. 


THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH,  ON  REPU- 
DIATION AGAIN. 

The  keen  pen  of  this  aggrieved  old  gentleman,  has 
been  directed  against  Duff  Green,*  in  reply  to  some  arti- 
cles which  the  latter  published  in  the  London  papers  in 
reply  to  his  previous  letters.  There  is  amusement — as 
well  as  some  wholesome  truths  mixed  with  the  gall  with 
which  he  writes. 

“Sir — Having  been  unwell  for  some  days  past,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
General  Duff  Green;  who,  whatever  be  his  other 
merits,  has  certainly  not  shown  himself  a Washing- 
ton in  defence  of  his  country.  The  general  demands 
with  a beautiful  simplicity,  ‘whence  this  morbid  haired 
of  America?’  But  this  question,  all-affecting  as  it  is,  j 
is  stolen  from  Pilpay’s  Fables.  ‘A  fox,’says  Pilpay, 
‘caught  by  the  leg  in  a trap  near  the  farm  yard,  ut- 
tered the  most  piercing  cries  of  distress:  forthwith 
all  the  birds  of  the  yard  gathered  round  him,  and 
seemed  to  delight  .in  his  misfortune;  hens  chuckled, 
geese  hissed,  ducks  quacked,  and  chanticleer  with 
shrill  cockadoodles  rent  the  air.  ‘Whence,’  said 
the  fox,  stepping  forward  with  infinite  gravity, ‘whence 
this  morbid  hatred  of  the  fox ? What  have  1 done? — 
Whom  have  1 injured?  1 am  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment at  these  symptoms 'of  aversion.’  ‘Oh, 
you  old  villain!’  the  poultry  exclaimed,  ‘where  are 
our  ducklings?  where  are  our  goslings?  did  1 not  see 
you  running  away  yesterday  with  rny  mother  in  your 
mouth?  did  you  riot  eat  up  all  my  relations  last  week? 
You  ought  to  die  the  worst  of  deaths — to  be  pecked 
into  a thousand  pieces.’  Now  hence,  General  Green, 
comes  the  morbid  hatred  of  America,  as  you  term  it. — 
Because  her  conduct  has  been  predatory;  because  she 
has  ruined  so  many  helpless  children,  so  many  misera- 
ble women,  so  many  aged  men:  because  she  has  dis- 
turbed the  order  of  the  world,  and  rifled  those  sacred 
treasures  which  human  virtue  had  hoarded  for  hu- 
man misery.  Why,  is  such  hatred  morbid?  Why, 
is  it  not  just,  inevitable,  Innate?  v by,  is  it  not  dis- 
graceful to  want  it?  why  is  it  not  honorable  to  feel  it? 

“Hate  America!!!  I have  loved  and  honored 
America  all  my  life;  and  in  the  Edinburg  Review, 
and  at  all  opportunities  which  my  trumpery  sphere 


* The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Duff  Green,  re- 
minds us,  that  amongst  the  on  dus  of  the  week,  we  have 
one  from  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  North 
American  which  says,  (rather  severely)— “I  find  that  in 
another  quarter  our  confidential  diplomacy  has  sustained 
a heavy  loss.  The  president’s  secret  envoy,  with  whom 
Lord  Aberdeen  so  disobligingly  refused  to  treat,  gen . Duff 
Green, no  longer  condescends  to  bean  amateur  ambas- 
sador. He  has  come  home  to  set  up  in  New  York 
a free  trade  paper,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  funds 
(it  is  supposed)  of  the  British  corn  law  league,  for  I learn 
from  good  authority  o(  his  having  boasted  that  he  had 
a large  sum  at  his  command.  He  is  an  agent  of  a dis- 
cretion to  ruin  any  cause  that  he  undertakes. 

The  least  suspicion  given,  of  his  being  connected  with 
a foreign  interest  like  ibis,  insures  the  failure  of  the  whole 
plan  and  will  form  an  argument  for  the  tariff,  which  Gen. 
Green’s  abilities  are  very  little  capable  of  answering.  In 
him  and  his  plans,  Mr.  Cobden  will  have  made  a=poor 
speculation.  The  world  never  saw  a schemer  so  vast 
in  his  conceptions,  so  puny  in  Ins  perlormances.  His 
head  contains  all  the  chimeras,  all  the  visions  that  Gulli- 
ver found  in  Laputa  among-the  professors  of  the  great 
college  of  projectors.  He  should  have-been  the  president 
of  that  university  where  sun-beams  were, extracted  out  o( 
cucumbers.  He  is  the  Calhoun  of  printing. 


of  action  has  afforded,  I have  never  ceased  to  praise 
and  defend  the  United  States;  and  to  every  American 
to  whom  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introdu- 
ced, I have  proffered  all  the  hospitality  in  my  power. 
But  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  enormous  dishonesty; 
nor,  remembering  their  former  state,  can  I restrain 
myself  from  calling  on  them  (though  I copy  Satan) 
to  spring  up  from  the  gulf  of  infamy  in  which  they 
are  rolling — 

‘Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen.’ 

“Iam  astonished  that  the  honest  States  of  America 
do  not  draw  a cordon  sanitaire  round  their  unpaying 
brethren;  that  the  truly  mercantile  New  Yorkers  and 
the  thoroughly  honest  people  of  Massachusetts  do 
not,  in  their  European  visits,  wear  an  uniform  with 
‘S.  S.,  or  Solvent  Slates,’’  worked  in  gold  letters  upon 
the  coat,  and  receipts  in  full  of  all  demands  tam- 
boured on  the  waistcoats,  and  ‘Our  own  property’  fig- 
ured on  their  pantaloons. 

“But  the  General  seems  shocked  that  I should 
say  the  Americans  cannot  go  to  war  without  money; 
but  what  do  I mean  by  war?  Not  irruptions  into  Ca- 
nada— not  the  embodying  of  militia  in  Oregon;  but  a 
long,  tedious,  maritime  war,  of  four  or  five  years’ 
duration.  Is  any  man  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
Rothschild  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  wars  as  these? 
and  that  a bankrupt  state,  without  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing a shilling  in  the  world,  may  not  be  crippled 
in  such  a contest?  We  all  know  that  the  Americans 
can  fight:  nobody  doubts  their . courage.  I see  now 
in  my  mind’s  eye  a whole  army  on  the  plains  of 
Pennsylvania  in  battle  array;  immense  corps  of  in- 
solvent light  infantry,  regiments  of  heavy  horse  deb- 
tors, battalions  of  repudiators,  brigades  of  bankrupts, 
with  Vivre  sans  payer  ou  mourir ’ on  their  banners,  and 
lJEn  alieno ’ on  their  trumpets:  all  these  desperate  deb- 
tors would  fight  to  the  death  for  their  country, and  pro- 
bably drive  into  the  sea  their  invading  creditors.  Of 
their  courage,  I repeat  again,  I have  no  doubt:  I wish 
I had  the  same  confidence  in  their  wisdom.  But  I 
believe  they  will  become  intoxicated  by  the  flattery 
of  unprincipled  orators;  and  instead  of  entering  with 
us  into  a noblri  competition  in  making  calico,  (the 
great  object  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  appears 
to  have  been  created,)  they  will  waste  their  happi- 
ness and  their  money  (if  they  can  get  any)  in  years 
of  silly,  bloody,  foolish,  and  accursed  war,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  Perkins  is  a real  fine  gentleman, 
and  that  the  carronades  of  the  Washington  steamer 
will  carry  farther  than  those  of  the  Britisher  Vic- 
toria, or  the  Robert  Peel  vessel  of  war. 

“I  am  accused  of  applying  the  epithet  ‘repudia- 
tion’to  states  which  have  not  repudiated.  Perhaps 
so — but  then  these  latter  states  have  not  paid.  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  a man  who  says,  ‘I 
don’t  owe  you  anything,  and  will  not  pay  you,’  and 
another  who  says,  ‘I  do  owe  you  a sum,’  and  who 
having  admitted  the  debt,  never  pays  it?  There 
seems  in  the  first  to  be  some  slight  color  of  right; 
but  the  second  is  broad,  blazing,  refulgent,  meridian 
fraud. 

“It  may  be  very  true  that  rich  and  educated  men 
in  Pennsylvania  wish  to  pay  the  debt;  and  that  the 
real  objectors  are  the  Dutch  and  German  agricultu- 
rists, who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  effect  of 
character  upon  clover.  All  this  may  be  very  true; 
but  it  is  a domestic  quarrel.  Their  churchwardens 
of  reputation  must  make  a private  rate  of  infamy  for 
themselves — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  rate. — 
The  real  quarrel  is  the  unpaid  world  versus  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“And  now,  dear  Jonathan,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
follow  the  advice  of  a teal  friend,  who  will  say  to 
you  what  Wat  Tyler  had  not  the  virtue  to  say,  and 
what  all  the  speakers  in  the  eleven  recent  Pennsyl- 
vania elections  have  cautiously  abstained  from  saying 
‘ Make  a great  effort;  book  up  at  once  and  pay.'  You  have 
no  conception  of  the  obloquy  and  contempt  tojwhich 
you  are  exposing  yourselves  all  over  Europe.  Bull 
is  naturally  disposed  to  love  you;  but  he  loves  nobody 
who  does  not  pay  him.  His  imaginary  paradise  is 
some  planet  of  punctual  payment,  where  ready 
money  prevails  and  where  debt  and  discount  are  un- 
known. As  for  me,  as  soon  as  I hear  that  the  last 
farthing  is  paid  to  the  last  creditor,  I will  appear  on 
my  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  in 
the  plumeopicean  robe  of  American  controversy. — 
Each  conscript  Jonathan  shall  trickle  over  me  a few 
drops  of  tar,  and  help  to  decorate  me  with  those  pe- 
nal plumes  in  which  the  vanquished  reasoner  of  the 
Transatlantic  world  does  homage  to  the  phvsical 
superiority  of  his  opponents.  And  now,  having  cased 
my  soul  ot  its  indignation,  and  sold  my  stock  at  40 
percent  discount,!  sulkily  retire  from  the  subject; 
with  a fixed  intention  of  lending  no  more  money  to 
free  and  enlightened  republics,  but  of  employing  my 
money  henceforth , in  buying  up  Abyssinian  bonds, 
and  purchasing  into  the  Turkish  Fours,  or  the  Tunis 
Three  and-a-half  per  cent  funds. 

SYDNEY  SMITH.” 


REPLY. 

A writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Duff  Green  Jr,  thus  retorts  upon  the  writer  of 
the  above. 

To  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Sin:  Your  angry  phil- 
ippics against  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  wiiich 
you  have  displayed  so  much  Christian  patience  and 
moderation,  have  convinced  the  Western  world  of  a 
fact  which  before  they  only  suspected,  namely:  that 
the  clergy  of  England  whom  you  represent  so  feeling- 
ly, are  the  principal  holders  of  American  stocks — 
that  the  chief  loss  from  depreciation  and" repudiation 
will  fall  on  Reverend  speculate) :s,  Clerical  stockjobbers, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Sliylocks. 

It  is  written  “my  father’s  house  shall  be  called  the 
house  of  prayer:  but  ye  have  made  it  a den  of  thieves.” 
From  the  poor  Curate  of  thirty  pounds  a year,  to 
the  lordly  Rector  or  princely  Bishop  of  thirty  thous- 
and, you  are  all  money-brokers,  stockjobbers,  and 
mere  worshippers  of  mammon.  And  tlien  the  Chris-' 
tian  resignation  with  which  you  bear  your  losses  proves 
that  you  are  sincere  worshippers  of  the  yellow  god — 

“Whose  blush  can  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian’s  lap.” 

You  say  you  have  lost  40  per  cent  on  your  Ameri- 
can speculation,  and  therefore  you  threaten  to  retire 
“with  sulky  indignation”  from  the  field  of  specula- 
tive enterprize — because  you  did  not  gain  40  per  cent. 
This  is  quite  hasty  in  you,  and  shows  clearly  that 
patience  is  not  one  of  your  virtues.  But  you  have 
not  told  us  the  whole  truth.  Did  you  not  buy  the 
Pennsylvania  bonds  when  depreciated  to  80  dollars 
in  the  hundred?  and  if  you  chose  to  sell  them  at  60, 
the  fault  is  not  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  your  own  rash 
and  inconsiderate  haste.  It  is  true  you  lost  by  the 
transaction  $20  on  each  share  of  your  stock,  but  some 
one  of  your  countrymen  who  is  a better  financier 
than  yourself,  has  gained  the  amount  which  you  say 
you  lost.  Risk  is  incident  to  all  speculation  as  welt 
as  to  all  other  species  of  gambling;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  stockjobber — especially  if  he  be  a Christian 
and  a gentleman — not  to  boast  when  he  wins  and  not 
to  grumble  when  he  loses. 

Your  choleric  letter  of  complaint  at  your  losses, 
puts  you  in  the  position  of  that  “old  fox”  in  the  fable 
which  you  quote.  Like  him  you  have  been  caught 
in  the  snare  of  your  own  avarice — and  should  your 
misfortune  become  known  to  the  poultry  of  your  pa- 
rish— what  cries  of  exultation  would  be  heard  from 
the  barn  yards!  The  hens  would  cackle  their  shrill 
notes  of  triumph — the  geese  would  hiss  their  con- 
tempt— the  ducks  would  jabber  their  joy — the  turkies 
would  gobble  forth  their  exultation — and  old  Chan- 
ticleer witli  his  “cock-adoodledos”  would  not  be  the 
least  noisy  ofyour  insulters.  The  sounds  of  triumph 
would  soon  reach  the  hog  pens  and  cow  cribs — the 
cows  would  low  with  delight — and  many  an  old  porker 
would  grunt  forth  his  sulky  satisfaction,  at  the  fate 
of  the  “old  fox”  so  renowned  for  the  taking  of  tythe 
pigs.  While  you  with  the  sanctimonious  air  of  an 
old  vulpine  poacher  would  modestly  address  them, 
“My  friend?,  why  all  this  morbid  haired  of  an  innno- 
cen't  parson?  What  have  I ever  done  to  offend  you? 
They  of  course  would  reply  to  you  as  their  ancestors 
did  to  Pilpay’s  fox:  “You  old  rogue,  where  are  all 
our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  husbands,  our  sisters, 
and  our  brothers  whom  you  have  slain  by  annual  de- 
cimation to  glut  your  voracious  appetite?  Have  you 
not  every  year  murdered  one-tenth  of  our  whole  fa- 
milies, and  do  you  not  still  claim  a right  todecimata 
the  rising  generation?” 

It  would  puzzle  the  wit  of  the  oldest  fox  whether 
clerical  or  lay,  to  frame  a reply  to  this  remonstrance. 
But  to  be  serious.  You  have  amassed  a large  fortune 
out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  your  countrymen:  your 
ill-go(ten  gain  has  been  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  starving  industry.  And' not  content  to  enjoy  your 
large  income  in  the  luxurious  idleness  ofyour  order, 
you  must  needs  turn  stockbroker  and  speculator, 
without  either  theeducation  or  experience  necessary 
to  insure  success  on  change — and  as  your  letters  prove, 
without  that  coolness  which  is  necessary  to  success  in 
any  department.  And  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  your  clerical  education  has  not  fitted  you  to 
make  a Girard  or  a Rothschild,  you  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  sustaining  a small  loss  in  your  first  attempt 
(if  it  be  your  first)  at  stockjobbing.  You  are  not  the 
first  and  will  not  be  the  last  who  has  suffered  and 
will  suffer  loss  in  that  gambling  department.  But 
for  your  consolation  I beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
although  you,  may  have  lost  in  your  attempt  at  specu- 
lation in  our  state  bonds,  others  of  your  countrymen 
have  gained  in  a much  larger  ratio.  And  I can  fur- 
nish proof  which  even  yourself  cannot  controvert, 
that  in  the  sale  of  our  state  bonds,  all  the  profit  has 
gone  to  your  country,  and  all  loss  fallen  upon  ours — 
and  should  your  English  bond  holders  never  receive 
another  dollar  on  our  state  debts,  they  can  suffer  no 
loss,  as  they  are  overpaid  already — first,  by  the  loss 
on  the  original  sale  of  the  bonds — second  by  the  high 
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rate  of  interest  paid  by  most  of  the  states  for  money 
which  they  did  not  borrow, — thirdly,  by  the  loss  in 
exchange — and  fourthly,  by  a partial  failure  oi  con- 
sideration. In  another  letter,  I hope  to  explain  this 
at  large  and  in  terms  so  clear,  that  even  clerical 
stockjobbers  cannot  fail  to  understand  and  acknow- 
ledge its  truth. 

Hoping  that  you  have,  ere  this,  regained  your 
equanimity  of  temper,  I remain,  with  profound  sen- 
timents of  sympathy  tor  your  loss,  &c. 

If  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Reverend  Sydney 
Smith  he  true,  'lie  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  though 
he  has  “had  losses,”  has  not  lost  his  liberality  among 
them.  An  English  paper  records  this  instance  of  his 
generosity.  “By  the  death  of  Mr.  Canon  Tale,  the  liv- 
ing of  Edmonton  fell  to  the  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  This  gentleman  possesses  no  other  benefice  than 
a small  chancery  living  in  Somersetshire,  under  £300  a 
year.  EJmonton  is  upwards  of  £1 ,500,  He  might  have 
appropriated  it  to  himself.  Frankly,  and  without  solici- 
tation, he,  within  a very  few  days  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  the  father,  bestowed  the  living  on  the  son  Mr. 
Thomas  'Pale.” 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

The  length  and  importance  of  the  national  documents 
which  at  this  period  of  the  year  require  tube  registered, 
have  prevented  our  placing  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  canal  company  before  our 
readers  as  early  as  we  would  otherwise  have  done.  The 
peculiar  position  of  this  enterprise  at  this  moment,  ren- 
ders ils  affairs  exceedingly  interesting  to  a ionsiderable 
portion  of  the  Union.  The  report  affords  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  business  talents  of  the  now  president  of  the 
company,  J.  M.  Col.  Coale. 

The  report,  with  its  accompanying  papers,  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  60  pages.  It  is  a very  valuable  document, 
and  presents  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  impor- 
tance to  the  state  and  people  of  Maryland  of  having  it 
completed  to  the  coal  and  iron  deposites  without  delay, 
in  such  a comprehensive  and  clear  light,  that  it  seems  to 
us  few  persons  could  give  its  testimony  and  reasoning  an 
impartial  consideration  without  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  state  ought  not  to  hesitate,  and  that  the 
work  when  finished  will  , insure  to  Maryland  one  of  the 
richest  mines  of  wealth  possessed  by  any  state  in  this 
Union. 

The  slate  ought  not  only  to  take  effect ivo  measures  to 
have  the  work  speedily  completed  and  brought  into 
operation,  but  oucht  to  hold  on  to  those  advantages 
which  are  now  almost  within  her  grasp,  and  not  after 
paying  so  heavily  as  she  lias  for  thus  far  constructing  it 
— to  allow  a few  monied  men  sharper  sighted  if  not  more 
enterprising  than  the  stale  i'self,  to  buy  the  work  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice  to  her  and  to  run  off  with  all  the  profits 
which  the  enterprize  would  realize  to  the  people,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  canal  is  completed  and  the  trade  opened. 
Beyond  question  no  association  of  monied  men  will  ven- 
ture so  large  a sum,  without  it  being  clearly  proved  to 
them  that  they  will  make  an  immense  speculation  by  the 
purchase.  Just  what  they  would  make,  the  state  would 
lose,  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  far  beyond  that, she  would 
lose  an  advantage  which  as  a stale,  she  ought  now  never 
to  part  with — the  control  of  so  important  a thoroughfare, 
penetrating  the  Allegany  and  reaching  the  western  wa- 
It'is  by  the  shortest  and  best  and  cheapest  route  that  can 
he  constructed. 

But  to  the  report.  It  commence?  with  an  account  of 
a contract  entered  into  between  the  canal  company  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  by  which  the 
latter  has  temporarily  agreed,  (probably  at  as  low  a rate 
as  they  can  afford)  to  transport  coal  for  the  company 
from  Cumberland,  to  dam  No.  C,  to  which  the  canal  is 
now  completed,  for  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  iron, 
as  well  as  all  return  cargoes,  at  their  present  charges. — 
Under  this  arrangement  the  transport  of  coal  is  about  to 
commence,  and  early  in  the  spring  jt  is  expected  to  ac- 
quire some  activity.  “But  we  regard  this  arrangement, 
as  merely  temporary,  and  of  very  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance, when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Lite  capabilities  of 
the  canal.” 

“The  trade  upon  the  car.al  has  hitherto  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  agricultural  productions.  Its  rev- 
enues have  been  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair  and  pay  its  ordinary  expenses.  It 
possesses  no  other  resources  than  its  tolls  and  a 
small  income  from  its  water  rents.  In  the  present 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  company,  therefore. 


an«l  until,  by  a release  of  the  state  liens,  it  shall  be 
enabled  to  complete  the  canal  to  its  destined  and  on- 
ly available  terminus  in  Allegany,  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  seek  out  new  channels  of  trade,  and  by  every  prac- 
ticable means  in  our  power  to  extend  its  operations. 

“The  amount  received  far  tolls  on  the  canal  du- 
ring the  last  year,  ending  31st  of  December,  1842, 
was  $56,005  80 

Water  rents,  &c.  2,900  00 

Total  revenues  58,905  80 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  current  expenses 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  December, 

1842,  was  48,850  00 

Surplus  $10,055  80 

“It  is  now  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  the  coal 
fields  of  Allegany  are  fully  adequate  to  supply  all 
the  demands  that  can  be  made  upon  them  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  It  has  also  been  proved,  by  experi- 
ments made  at  various  times,  that  the  Cumberland 
coal  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United  States, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  Is  has  been 
found  preferable  even  to  the  Liverpool  and  Newcas- 
tle coals,  which  are  regarded  as  the  best  bituminous 
coals  of  England.*  For  a mass  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  on  these  subjects,  see  Appendix, 
marked  No.  10.  These  facts  have  long  since  arres- 
ted the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  they  have  direc- 
ted their  enterprise  to  that  quarter. 

In  the  county  of  Allegany  there  have  been  already 
chartered  numerous  coal  and  iron  companies,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  the  Maryland  and  New 
York  iron  and  coal  company;  the  George’s  Creek  or 
Lonacotiing  company,  the  Maryland  Mining  compa- 
ny; the  Boston  and  New  York  coal  company;  the 
Clifton  coal  company;  and  (he  Union  company — 
with-an  aggregate  capital  of  about  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  upwards  of  one  million  of  which  has  been  ex- 
pended tn  preparations.  One  of  these,  the  Maryland 
and  New  York  iron  and  coal  company  is  extensively 
engaged  in  making  iron,  and  is  in  active  operation. 
The  other  companies  being  intended  principally  for 
the  coal  business,  are  standing  by,  with  lolded  arms, 
with  their  large  capital  in  a measure  lying  dormant, 
awaiting  the  opening  of  a channel,  of  sufficient 
cheapness,  with  the  seaboard.  As  soon  as  this  is  af- 
forded to  them,  they  are  prepared  to  commence 
operations  upon  an  extended  scale. 

By  a table  in  the  Appendix,  (marked  No.  11,)  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  according  to  the  statistical  re- 
turns of  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  the  entire 
annual  produce  of  coal  in  the  whole  United  States 
and  territories  only  amounts  at  present  to  1,849,317 
tons.  Of  this  quantity,  863,489  tons  are  anthracite, 
and  27,603,191  bushels,  or  985,328  tons,  allowing  28 
bushels  to  a ton,  are  bituminous.  Of  the  states  south 
and  east  of  the  mountains,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
which  must  form  the  great  market  for  the  article, 
the  annual  produce  is  860,936  tons  of  anthracite,  and 
22,556,944  bushels,  or  805,594  tons,  of  bituminous 
coal.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  supplied  by  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  The  state  of  Maryland,  with 
a mineral  of  superior  quality,  and  with  her  inexhaus- 
tible coal  beds,  for  want  of  facilities  and  conveyances 
of  sufficient  cheapness  to  introduce  it  into  the  mar- 
kets only  contributes  the  paltry  amount  of  222,000 
bushels,  x)f  7,928  tons,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
in  consumed  in  Allegany  county. 

We  have  prepared  from  authentic  sources  a table 
of  the  annual  supply  to  the  markets  on  tidewater 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
for  a senes  of  years,  as  also  the  quantity  imported 
from  abroad.  (See  appendix,  No.  12.)  The  foreign 
importations  into  the  United  States  thus  exhibited 
are  enougli  to  satisfy  every  one,  of  the  wants  of  the 
country  for  the  article.  The  duty  laid  on  imported 
coal  by  the  tariff  of  the  27th  of  April,  1816,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  5 cents  on  a heaped  bush- 
el, and  continued  at  this  rate  until  1824,  when  it  was 
raised  to  6 cents.  In  1833  the  compromise  act  pro- 
vided for  itie  limited  continuance  and  tbegradual  re- 
duction of  this,  in  common  with  other  duties.  The 

* From  recent  experiments  made  on  a very  extensive 
scale  at  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  by  Professor 
Walter  R.  Johnson,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  congress, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Cumberland  coal  has 
per  pound  less  bulk , and  produces  a higher  degree  of  heat, 
whether  employed  to  generate  steam  or  applied  to  the 
working  of  iron,  than  either  the  Liverpool  or  Newcastle 
coals.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Cumberland  coal, 
as  regards  heating  power,  is  about  20  per  cent.  The  ex- 
periments, in  other  respects,  contemplated  by  the  act  in 
question,  have  not  yet  been  completed.  When  all  the 
results  are  ascertained  they  will  be  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  navy  department.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  learned  professor  for  the  above  important 
facts,  and  received  them  after  this  report  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer  tor  publication. 


foreign  importation  of  coal  then,  in  consequence  o 
the  diminished  duty,  began  to  increase,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the 
subject  at  the  session  of  congress  of  1841-M2.  By  the 
revised  tariff  act  of  thatsession,  a fixed  duty  of  $1  75 
per  ton  was  imposed  on  all  coal  brought  into  the  U.  S. 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place.  This  was  done  to 
encourage  and  protect  the  domestic  production  of 
that  great  and  growing  element  of  national  wealth; 
and  the  duly  thus  laid  must,  in  a great  measure,  ope- 
rate to  exclude  from  competition  the  foreign  article 
as  an  item  of  trade.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
dealer  from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  American 
dealer  on  his  own  grounds,  when  the  facilities  of 
conveyance  shall  enable  the  American  to  carry  his 
coal  to  market  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand,  this  tax  upon  the  imported  article  would 
place  the  matter  out  of  the  question.  The  United 
States  market,  then,  must  be  supplied  from  our  own 
mines.  East  of  the  mountains,  Pennsylvania  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  contain  within  their  borders  the 
only  important  deposites  of  this  mineral.  The  two 
former  have  got  the  start  of  us;  but  their  trade 
though  advancing,  is  yet  feeble,  when  compared 
with  the  wants  of  the  extensive  region  that  is  to  be 
supplied. 

The  vast  field  has  scarcely  yet  been  entered,  and 
lies  wide  open  to  our  enterprise.  The  present  'home 
supply  of  coal  is  not  one-half  of  the  quantity  that 
I would  now  be  consumed,  because  of  its  cheapness  as  a 
fuel  and  its  excellence  as  a generator  of  steam,  if  the 
commodity  could  be  obtained  regularly,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  in  the  market.  And  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  country;  in  the  daily 
increasing  use  of  it  in  our  houses,  on  our  rivers  and 
rail  roads,  in  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
on  the  ocean,  we  have  data  enough  to  form  the’most 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  demands  that  will  be  for 
it,  even  in  our  day  and  generation.  Jf  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal,  ample  and  cheap  means  be  af- 
forded to  the  coal  dealers  of  Allegany  to  bring  their 
article  into  the  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a’supe- 
rior  quality,  it  will  necessarily  obtain  the  preference 
over  all  other  coal,  and  the  use  of  it  will  only  bo 
limited  by  the  supply. 

What  number  of  tons,  then,  is  the  canal  capable 
of  carrying  per  annum? 

Estimating  the  boat  load  at  80  tons,  (and.  the  di- 
mensions of  our  canai  are  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate boats  of  100  tons  burden,)  and  the 
amount  transportable  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  according  to  a calculation  made  by  a commit- 
tee of  the  stockholders  in  1839,  of  which  Richard 
S.  Coxe,  esq.,  was  chairman,  is,  with  single  locks  as 
at  present,  3,264,000  tons,  and  wild  double  locks, 
5,440,000  tons  per  annum.  (See  appendix,  No.  13.) 

1 his  estimate  is  based  upon  actual  expdYtencc  on  the 
New  Yoi  k and  Erie  canal,  including  the  tonnage  in 
both  directions  , andean  he  realized  in  practical  re- 
sults. A descending  tonnage  alone,  however,  of  one 
million  of  tons  per  annum  from  Cnmberland  to 
Georgetown,  (and  the  ability  of  the  canal  to  trans- 
port that  amount  will  not  be  doubted,)  at  the  low 
toll  of  onc-half  a cent  per  ton  per  mile,'  with  the 
usual  boat  duty,  would  yield  a revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  $2,090,000  to  complete  the  canal 
the  interest  on  the  Maryland  loan  and  all  other  out- 
standing debts,  it  now  funded,  with  the  arrears  of 
interest  included  to  the  1st  of  October,  1843  and 
still  leave  a surplus  adequate  to  a dividend  of  seven 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  (See 
Appendix,  No.  14.)  We  make  this  statement  mere- 
ly to  inuicate  the  capabilities  of  the  canal  and  its 
probable  productiveness.  We  must  not,  however 
be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  interest  is  to 
cease  accumulating,  or  that  the  stockholders  are  to 
receive  any  portion  of  its  revenues  until  the  liens 
and  debts  are  satisfied  or  provided  for.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects  a sinking  fund  will  have  to  be  set 
apart  each  year,  out  of  the  nett  profits  of  the  canal 
m addition  to  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  accruing 
interest,  which  will  of  course  postpone  the  claims 
ol  the  general  stockholders  for  some  time  even  after 
the  work  becomes  profitable.  As  soon  as  the  nett 
revenues  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  liens  and  debts,  and  provide  annually  a 
sinking  fund  to  liquidate  the  principal  thereof  by  the 
time  they  shall  become  due,  the  stockholders  will 
participate  in  the  nett  profits  to  the  extent  of  tho 
sut plus;  and  alter  ample  provision  for  these  purpo- 
ses shall  have  been  made,  the  whole  nett  revenues 
will  be  distributable  among  them- 

It  will  beobserbed  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  calculations  which  will  be  made  in  reference 
to  the  revenues  of  the  canal,  no  account  is  taken  of 
1 the  ascending  and  intermediate  trade.  The  income 
from  these  resources  is  regarded  as  the  fund  which  is 
to  supply  the  means  of  paying  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  companv.  After 
the  canal  is  finished,  it  will  doubtless  be  considerably 
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more  than  •mffirienl  for  these  pur  poses,  and  thesur- 
plns  ill  of  course  fall  into  the  general  fund  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  considerations  here  presented  a«  to  Uip  future 
availability  of  the  canal,  are  not  hn=ed  upon  mere 
opinion.  We  rest  our  premises  on  facts,  and  draw 


Iv  five  tons,  hut  we  understand  that  t e company 
contemplate  running  cars  which  will  carry  six  tons. 
To  transport  the  requisite  quantity,  then  will  require 
289  cars  to  be  running  daily;  and  they  can  make  but 
one  trip  per  day.  To  keep  up  a constant  trade,  the 
same  number  must  every  day  be  at  the  mines  or  at 


our  conclusions  from  experience.  Some  persons  Cumberland,  receiving  their  loads,  making  in  all  578 
there  are  who  affect  to  regard  the  coal  depnsites  of  cars.  Supposing  13  cars  to  be  drawn  by  each  loco 


the  county  of  Allegany,  though  admittedly  inexhaus- 
tible. as  of  but  little  value,  either  as  an  item  of  state 
wealth  or  as  a means  of  rendering  the  canal  a source 
of  profit.  But  the  history  of  that  nation  from  whose 
experience  we  have  derived  many  lessons  of  wisdom, 
ami  whose  commercial  power  and  prosperity  are  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  places  b >th  of 
these  questions  beyond  a rational  doubt. 

The  annual  produce  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  is 
$25,000,000  tons.  But  useless  would  be  this  immense 
mineral  wealth  to  Great  Britain,  (as  ours  is  to  us,) 
without  inland  navigation  to  transport  it  to  market: 
and  pre-eminently  productive  are  the  canals  in  that 
country  which  lead  up  to  the  coal  regioi  s,  as  we  may 
reasonably  presume  will  also  be  ours,  when  it.  reach- 
es the  coal  mines  of  Allegany.  In  the  land  alluded 
to,  where  the  field  is  full  of  competitors,  the  shares 
of  stock  in  some  of  the  coal  canals  have  sold  for  six 
and  in  two  instances  for  nearly  ten  times  the  par 


motive,  and  there  would  have  to  be  22  trains  daily 
running  on  a single  track  between  Cumberland  and 
Dam  No.  G — a distance  of  45  miles!  Clearly,  the 
rail  road  company  could  not  support  Ihe  coal  trade  to 
this  extent.  But,  if  by  the  application  of  all  Us  pow- 
ers. it  were  equal  to  the  undertaking,  where,  in  the 
mean  time,  would  be  its  facilities  for  its  present  in- 
creasing and  more  favored  trade,  which,  during  the 
past  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dent arid  directors  of  that  company,  has,  “on  one 
mile.”  nearly  doubled  itself?  Where  its  means  of 
accommodating  the  vast  accession  which  it  is  grasp- 
ing at  from  the  west  and  south,  when,  as  is  contem- 
plated.it  pushes  its  enterprise  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  strelches  its  arms  out  to  embrace  Pittsburg?  Even 
wilh  its  present  regular  business,  which  requires 
22  locomotives  daily,  the  rail  road  could  not  supply 
conveyances  to  accommodate  the  canal  to  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  trade  that  would  be  necessary  to 


to  their  stockholders. 

From  “Herapath’s  Railway  Magazine  Commer- 
cial Journal,  and  Scientific  Review”  of  October  1, 
1842,  we  present  the  following  table,  showing  the 
original  cost  per  share,  and  the  selling  price  at.  that 
time,  of  some  of  the  principal  canals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: 

Original  cost 
per  share. 


Names  of  canals. 


ilue;  and  they  have  all  yielded  very  large  dividends  enable  (his  company  to  pay  the  state  interest.  If  it 

| had  the  means  and  the  power,  it  would  not  have  the 
will,  because  it  would  not  be  its  interest  to  do  so,  in 
I asmuch  as  its  facilities  arid  means  could  he  more 
profitably  employed  in  extending  and  sustaining  its 
appropriate  and  regular  business  of  transporting  pas- 
sengers and  merchand  ze,  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  which  would  the 
! accommodations  to  the  coal  trade  be  every  day  diminished. 
! Thai  it  would  not  allow  Ihe  coal  trade  to  interfere 
with  its  regular  business  is  sufficiently  manifested  by 
the  terms  of  the  existing  arrangement.  The  oper- 
ations  of  the  rail  road  company  for  the  last  year,  as 
exhibited  in  the  recent  report  of  the  president  and 
! directors,  also  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  trans- 
portation of  tonnage  is  not  the  most  profitable  sort 
1 of  business  for  a rail  road. 

From  the  statement  appended  to  the  teport  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company 
during  the  last  year — 

For  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
the  United  States  mail  $246,174  90 

And  that  it  expended  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  the  mail  86  246  51 


Barnsley  canal 

Coventry 

Cromford 

Monmouthshire 

Shrewsbury 

S -ansea 

Neath 

Stourbrjdge 

Stoud  water 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Oxford 

Mersey  and  Irewell 
Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Erewasb 
Loughborough 


£ s. 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
125  00 
100  00 
100  00 
145  00 
150  (10 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
142  15 


Selling  price 
per  share,  1st 
Oct.  1842. 
£ s. 
280  00 
310  00 
320  00 
200  00 
288  00 
240  00 
365  00 
396  00 
490  00 
495  00 
540  00 
540  00 
670  00 
715  00 
1,320  00 


With  these  facts  before  us,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  Tittle  competition  that  the  Chesepeake 
and  Ohio  canal  will  have  to  contend  with  in  supply- 
ing the  vast  territory  which  is  embraced  by  all  the 
states  cast  and  south  of  the  mountains,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana,  with  their  thickly  settled  population, 
their  growing  cities,  and  their  numerous  manufactu- 
ring establishments,  it  cannot  he  deemed  an  extrava- 
gant expectation,  that,  in  a lew*  years  after  it  is  fin- 
nislied,  it  will  transport  a tonnage  equal  to  the 
amount  we  have  mentioned,  and  at  no  very  remote 
period,  yield  a large  profit  to  all  its  stockholders. 

But  as  we  are  now  addressing  ourselves  to  Mary- 
land interests,  with  a view  of  determining  the  policy 
of  regarding  the  present  as  a permanent  arrange- 
ment, we  will  narrow  down  the  estimate  to  the 
quantity  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  transported 
front}  Dam  No.  6,  to  yield  a revenue  sufficient  mere- 
ly to  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  liens  of  ihe  state. 

Under  the  act  of  1834,  (ch.  241,)  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland holds  a mortgage  on  the  nett  revenues  of  the 
canal  for  a loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  percent,  per  annum,  Under 
the  act  of  1835,  (ch.  395,)  and  the  acts  of  1838,  (ch. 
38.6  and  396,)  the  state  is  also  a preferred  stockhold- 
er to  the  amount  of  six  per  cent,  in  a subscription  of 
$4,375,000.  The  annual  accruing  amount  on  these 
preferred  investments  is  $382,500. 

Taking  it  for;granted — and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact — that  the  revenues  from  the  other  trade  on  the  ca- 
nal,.intermediate  and  ascending, will  liereafterbesufii- 
cieut  to  pay  expensesand  keep  the  canal  in  repair,  and 
that  the  slate  of  Maryland  must  look  to  the  tolls  from 
the  coal  trade  as  the  means  of  enabling  the  company 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state’s  investments,  and  the 
inquiry  presents  itself  as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  of 
that  description  .that  will  be  required  for  the  purpose 
.from  the  point  in  question. 

From  the  depot  at  Dam  No.  6 to  Georgetown  is  136 
miles.  The  toll,  at  half  a cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
with  the  usual  boat  duty,  amounts  to  73  7-10  cents 
per  ton  for  said  distance.  7'o  pay,  therefore,  $362, 
500  per  annum,  will  require  the  transportation  of 
518,996  tons  per  annum,  or  1,730  tons  per  day,  al- 
lowing 300  days  to  a navigable  year.  The  tonnage 
©f  the  coal  coal  cars  od  tbe  railroad  is  at  present  on- 


Nett  revenue  from  passengers  and  mail  159,928  39 


That  it  received  for  the  transportation 
of  tonnage  < 

And  expended  for  the  transportation  of 
tonnage 

Nett  revenue  for  tonnage 


$281,620  15 
200,907  21 


80,712  94 


From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  company  cleared 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  the  mail,  and  only 
29  per  cent,  out  of  the  sum  received  for  the  trans- 
portation of  tonnage,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
latter  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  former. — 
It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  this 
tonnage  consisted  mainly  of  articles  on  which  the 
rates  of  transportation  were  from  3 to  6 cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  rail  road  company  will  engage  largely  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  at  2 cents  per  ton  per  mile; 
or  indeed,  qonliriue  to  transport  it  at  all  after  it  finds 
other  employment  for  its  machinery.  The  idea,  then 
that  the  canal  ought  to  stop  at  Dam  No.  6,  and  that 
the  railroad  can  be  used  as  a permanent  means  of  con- 
necting its  Irade  with  the  coal  beds  of  Allegany,  is 
altogether  illusory,  and,  if  sanctioned  and  acted  up- 
on, must  be  destructive  of  all  the  hopes  which  have 
been  entertained  of  tiiis  great  work. 

But  even  if  the  rail  road  were  adequate  as  a feed- 
er to  the  trade  of  the  canal,  and  that  company  were 
willing  to  devote  it  exclusively  to  the  purpose,  it 
would  still  be  most  expedient  to  finish  the  canal  to 
Cumberland,  and  the  increased  amount  of  tolls  that 
would  thereby  accrue  Irom  only  the  same  amount 
of  tonnage  would  more  than  justify  the  enterprise. 

To  prove  this,  we  need  only  to  resort  to  a brief 
calculation.  The  toll  on  518,996  tons,  at  half  a cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  boat  duty  added,  from  Dam 
No.  6 to  Georgetown,  is  $382,590,  as  we  have  be 
fore  shown,  which  i$  the  interest  on  the  liens  of  the 
state  at  6 per  cent  per  annum. 

The  distance  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown  is 
184 1 miles.  The  toll  on  518,996  tons,  the  same  quan- 
tity, for  that  distance,  at  the  same  charges  per  mile, 
would  be  $518,996.  The  increase  of  revenue  there- 
fore, from  the  same  amount  of  tonnage,  if  carried  from 
Cumberland  instead  of  from  Dam  No.  6 to  George- 


town, would,be  $136,496;  and  for  every  ton  transpor- 
ted! lie  revenue  of  the  company  would  be  augmented 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Of  the  fifty  miles  of  the  line  of  the  canal  between 
Dam  No.  6 and  Cumberland,  there  has  already  been 
completed  thirty-one  and  seven  tenths  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,860,000  None  of  this  can  now  be  used, 
because  it  was  finished  in  unconnected  sections. — 
Only  eighteen  and  three-tenths  miles  remain,  how- 
ever, to  he  constructed,  which,  when  finished,  will 
complete  the  canal  the  entire  distance,  and  make  it 
navigable  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 

In  the  report  made  hy  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany to  the  stockholders,  in  general  meeting,  on  the 
17th  August  last,  we  presented  two  bids  from  respon- 
sible contractors  to  finish  this  work  for  a sum  con- 
siderably below  the  engineer’s  estimate.  One  of  these 
parties  offering  to  contract  was  the  firm  of  Story, 
Mills,  & Co.  of  New  York.  Their  bid,  as  then  ex- 
hibited, was  made  on  the  15th  of  December,  1841, 
and  contained  a proposal  to  finish  the  canal  between 
Dam  No.  6 and  Cumberland  for  fifteen  per  cent,  be- 
low the  engineer’s  estimate,  made  in  June,  lS41,and 
to  deduct  for  work  done  subsequently  to  that  esti- 
mate. As  some  time  had  elapsed  since  these  pro- 
j posals  were  made,  and  as  work  had  been  done  on  the 
I portion  of  the  line  in  question,  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  whole  work  to  be  done,  in  order  to  complete  the 
canal  to  Cumberland,  to  the  sum  of  $1,545,000,  as 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  engineer’^  report  un- 
der date  of  the ’1st  of  December,  1642,  which  has 
heretofore  been  presented  to  you,  the  president  of 
this  company,  on  the  5th  of  September  last,  addres- 
sed a communication  to  Story,  Mills,  & Co.,  stating 
the  above  facts,  and  inquiring  of  them  whether  they 
were  still  disposed  to  adhere  to  (heir  bid,  of  under- 
taking the  work  at  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the  present 
estimate  of  the  chief  engineer,  a printed  copy  of 
whose  report  he  at  the  same  tine-1  transmitted  to  them; 
and  the  inquiry  was  also  made  as  to  the  amount  they 
would  demand  if  paid  in  the  bonds  of  the  company, 
with  preferred  liens,  in  Ihe  event  of  a waiver  of  the 
existing  liens  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Under  date  of 
the  1 2th  ultimo,  a reply  was  received  from  N.  York 
company  before  named,  in  vvhirh  they  renew  their 
offer  to  contract  for  the  whole  or  for  one-half  of  the 
work  at  fifteen  per  cent- below  the  estimate  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  with  an  allowance  for  any  work  that 
has  been  done  since  that  date,  if  paid  in  cash,  and  to 
complete  the  work  in  two  years.  To  the  inquiry, 
looking  to  a payment  in  the  tjonds  of  the  company, 
with  preferred  liens,  they  state  they  are  not  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  answ'er;  but  they  say  “they  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  state  of  Maryland,  regardful  of  its 
own  credit  and  interests,  w|ll  legislate  to  make  the 
bonds  of  the  company  of  nearly  a par  value.” — (See 
Appendix,  No.  16  ) 

The  estimate  of  the  chief  engineer,  then, 
in  his  report  of  the  1st  of  December, 

1842  was  $1,545,000 

Less  15  per  cent.  231,750 

Sum  required  by  Story,  Mills,  fit.  Co.,  for 
completing  the  whole  work  1,313,250 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  entire  unfinished  portion 

of  the  canal  between  Dam  No.  6 and  Cumberland 
can  at  once  be  let  under  contract,  and  be  completed 
in  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
for  the  sum  of  $1,313,250  in  current  money. 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum,  at  6 per 

cent,  per  annum,  would  be  $78,795  00 

The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage, if  transported  from 
Cumberland  instead  of  from  Dam  No. 

6,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  136,496  00 


Surplus  57,701  00 

T W E N T Y-E I G H T H V O X GEES  S, 
FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  28.  The  president  of  the  senate  pre- 
sented a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, covering  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office;  also,  a message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  communicating  ail  the 
information  in  relation  to  the  mountain  howitzer 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Fremont  to  the  Oregon. 

Mr.  Atchison  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a govern- 
ment for  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  a resolution  that  the  president 
be  requested  to  communicate,  if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests,  a copy  of  any  instructions 
to  the  minister  in  London  on  the  subject  of  Oregon, 
since  4th  March,  1841,  and  also  any' subsequent  cor- 
respondence. 

Alter  an  executive  sfess.on,  the  senate  adjourned. 
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Decemheu  29  Mr.,  Crittenden  presented  reso- 
lutions of  the  Kentucky  legislature  relative  to  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  memorial  of  seventy-six 
steamboat  captains  praying  that  a canal  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio,  below  Lou- 
isville. 

A communication  from  the  war  department  vvas 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  leasing  of  the  lead 
mines. 

Mr.  Bagby  submitted  a resolution  that  the  commit- 
tee on  pensions  be  instructed  to  inquire  Into  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
pension  agents;  adopted. 

.Mr.  Allen  presented  several  memorials  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  Atchison  gave  notice  of  a bill  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  pre-emption  law. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  Tuesday  next. 

January  2.  The  credentials  of  the  lion.  James 
Alfred  Pearce,  senator  elect  from  Maryland,  were 
read  and  placed  on  the  files  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Breese  gave  notice  of  a bill  declaring  the  as- 
sent of  congress  to  the  state  of  Illinois  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the  United  States 
in  that  state  from  and  alter  the  time  of  such  sale. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  introduced  a bill,  on  leave,  to  divide 
the  United  States  into  two  military  districts. 

Mr.  Har.negan  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  lie  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  present  condition  of  the 
harbor  at  .Michigan  city,  the  amount  heretofore  expend 
ed  on,  and  the  sum  necessary  to  complete,  the  works  o! 
that  point,  with  such  other  information  as  lie  may  have 
in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  bv  law  the 
allowance  of  any  claim  except  under  a special  act  t.f 
congress  by  any  of  the  departments  or  bureaus  which 
has  once  been  rejected  by  the  heads  thereof;  and  also 
the  allowance  of  any  claims  without  such  special  act 
which  originated  more  than  four  years  previous  to  the 
application  for  such  allowance. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  that 
the  annual  estimates  from  the  different  departments 
which  are  laid  before  congress  by  toe  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  approval 
of  the  President  and  all  the  heads  of  departments  as  to 
their  necessity  and  amount;  and  that  no  estimates  for 
appropriations  tie  at  any  time  submitted  to  congress  by 
any  of  die  departments  or  bureaus  except  such  as,  like 
the  animal  estimates,  have  first  been  laid  before  the  sec- 
retary of  i he  treasury,  and  are  accompanied  by  a plan 
from  him  for  means  adequate  to  meet  them. 

On  motion,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  adjourned. 

January  3.  The  resolutions  submitted  on  yester- 
day by  Air.  Woodbury,  were  adopted;  various  peti- 
tions were  presented;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  11 ale's  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  the  Home  Squadron  now  being  under 
consideration, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  said  he  could  not  say  that  he 
was  in  the  main  opposed  to  the  resolution;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  first  part  was  quite  exception- 
able and  altogether  unnecessary.  The  time  when 
the  Home  {Squadron  was  established  was  fixed  by- 
law, and  the  gentleman  knew  this  was  the  case,  it 
seemed  to  him  (Mr.  1.)  therefore  that  the  first  branch 
of  this  resolution  was  rather  worse  than  superfluous 
He  thought,  be  had  always  thought,  he  had  always 
said,  and  voted  accordingly,  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  navy  were  more  than  they  ought  to  be.  fie  had 
no  doubt  at  all  that  by  a judicious  system  of  ad- 
ministrative economy,  not  by  cutting  down  orteai- 
ing  up  by  the  roots,  but  by  a simple  and  proper  sys- 
tem of  administrative  economy,  instead  of  the  ex- 
travagances and  inveterate  improprieties  existing, 
at  least  one  million  of  dollars  might  be  saved  in  lhal 
service;  and  he  said  this  on  the  authority  of  one  ol, 
the  most  respectable  officers  of  the  navy,  who  ban 
been  here  connected  with  the  navy  board.  lie  de- 
sired to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
(Mr.  Hale,)  and  to  all  other  new  economists  of  this 
house  who  came  here,  that  they  must  begin  lure — 
that  they  must  begin  at  home.  About  two  millions 
were  the  expensesot  the  last  or  27th  congress;  and 
while  they  were  berating  the  navy  or  other  branch- 
es, let  them  endeavor  if  they  could  to  do  something 
to  correct  their  own  extravagance.  Let  them  begin 


at  home.  Hr  said  he  meant  at  some  early  occasion 
to  move,  (and  be  would  remark  that  he  did  this  with- 
out concert  with  any  body,)  that  this  house  adjourn, 
the  senate  coucurrin  ?,  at  sons  earlv  day  in  May. 

[Cries  of  “in  April,”  “in  March.”] 

For  one,  be  was  not  sure  whel her  a session  ofcon- 
gress  might  not,  by  some  accident  or  other,  be  pre- 
lermitted,  and  yet  perhaps  (be  country  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Air.  1.  himself  had  been  the  very  humble 
instrument  of  endeavoring  to  put  a curb  upon  the 
only  department  he  was  familiar  with — the  judicial 
department — which  had  grown  up  within  his  service 
as  a member  of  this  bouse  from  $40,000  per  year  to 
$475,000.  Well,  after,  at  the  last  two  sessions  of 
the  last  congress,  that  sum  had  been  reduced,  be 
found,  in  the  estimate  of  appropriations  laid  upon 
their  tables  yesterday,  the  sum  vvas  there  again  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been  before.  He  had  no  doubt,  not  a 
particle — every  body  knew  that  at  one  period  the 
finances  of  France  had  been  farmed  out  (as  it  was 
called) — he  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  they  could 
get  six  or  eight  calculating  men — speculators  if  they 
pleased — to  undertake  to  provide  the  expenditures 
of  this  government,  and  to  limit  them  to  one  or  two- 
and-twenty  million  of  dollars,  that  it  would  pay  all 
our  army  and  navy  and  civil  service  required,  and 
leave  then  a large  fortune  the  first  year.  They 
might  stop  the  Home  Squadron  this  year,  or  dis- 
mount a regiment  of  cavalry  next  year;  but  this 
amounted  to  next  to  nothing.  Mr.  I’s  opinion  was, 
and  that  not  founded  on  any  knowledge  of  his  own, 
but  on  that  of  a most  meritorious  and  intelligent 
officer  in  the  naval  service,  that  in  our  navy  yards, 
in  the  equipment  of  our  ships,  in  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance by  which  officers  were  allowed — -as  be 
was  told  they  were  allowed — almost  to  rebuild  ships 
as  and  when  they  pleased — by  the  waste  of  every 
thing  when  ships  came  home  from  a voyage,  im- 
mense quantities  of  provisions  being  thrown  away, 
and  by  similar  processes  in  the  army,  (and  he  re- 
peated he  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  his  place 
to  utter  any  thing  disparaging  to  any  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy,)  but  by  long-standing  abuses,  of  which 
he  had  been  told,  and  which  the  gentlemen  who 
practised  them  were  hardly  aware  of — by  all  these 
things  our  expenditures  had  been  swollen  up  to  the 
present  enormous  amount.  And  he  was  satisfi  d 
that,  by  laying  the  hand  on  these  things  in  the  army 
arid  navy,  and  on  them  all,  beginning  here,  setting 
them  and  setting  the  country  a good  example,  show- 
ing that  they  were  resolved  themselves  to  apply  the 
knife  to  themselves,  he  had  no  doubt  a great  deal 
might  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  I.  would  not  take  his  seat  without  uttering  a 
sentiment  which  he  felt  very  much  at  heart.  Ttie 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  if  Air.  I.  was  not 
mistaken,  and  himself  had  the  honor  to  belong  to 
the  same  political  party.  Mr.  I.  did  not  often  speak 
of  party,  b it  the  responsibility  rested  with  them. 
They  were  responsible,  and  they  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible, and  would  be  responsible;  and  if,  by  the  pro 
longation  of  this  session;  if,  by  the  enormity  of  their 
contingent  expenditures;  if,  by  not  introducing  a sys- 
tem of  administrative  economy  into  every  branch  of 
the  government;  if,  by  neglecting  all  these  things, 
and' simply  talking  about  the  extravagances  in  the 
various  departments,  and  simply  dismounting  a regi- 
ment, (which  he  took  for  granted  was  to  be  remount- 
ed again,)  and  calling  home  the  Home  Squadron, 
which  in  a year  or  two  was  to  be  sent  out  again;  if, 
in  short,  they  did  not  do  the  thing  effectually,  and  in 
the  right  way,  that  responsibility  would  not  only 
weigh  heavily,  but  would  weigh  destructively  upon 
them.  Mr.  I.  did  not  often  allude  to  the  existence 
of  parties  in  this  house,  still  less  to  the  presidential 
question  in  this  house;  but  he  did  it  now  distinctly. 
Sir,  (said  Air.  I.)  we  shall  have  no  right  to  say  a 
word  to  the  people  upon  any  party  or  upon  the  pre- 
sidential question,  unless  we  show  that  we  are  in 
earnest  in  the  professions  of  retrenchment  and  re- 
form we  have  made.  The  gentleman  ,from  South 
Carolina  (Air.  Holmes ) adds  the  reduction  of  the  ta- 
riff; and  so,  i understand,  do  other  gentlemen.  As 
to  that,  (continued  Mr.  1.)  they  recollected  that  at 
the  last  session  of  congress  he  had  spoken  of  a Penn- 
sylvania platform;  and  his  friends  from  the  south  re- 
collected that  he  had  offered  them  a position  upon 
that  platform,  which  they  would  riot  take;  and  he 
had  asked  some  of  them  the  next  day  that,  as  they 
would  not  take  the  wholesome  drink  of  wine  and 
water,  how  did  they  like  the  pure  whiskey  they 
were  obliged  to  swallow?  He  had  stood  pledged  to 
make  a motion  on  the  subject,  which,  if  his  south- 
ern friends  had  seconded,  would  have  been  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  would  not  take  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter; they  had  chosen  to  take  the  raw  whiskey. 
[Mr.  Holmes.  We  are  Washingtonians.  We  want 
the  pure  water.]  Mr.  I.  said  he  was  wandering 
from  the  question  before  the  house.  He  suggested 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale ) 


that  is  there  was  a law  answering  the  fir  t branch 
of  his  rrsrduti  >•,  he  had  he  I ter  expunge  or  in  * ante 
way  omit  it.  As  to  the  remainder  of  it,  YJr  I saw 
no  objection,  except  that,  strong  and  sonorous  as  t tie 
gentleman’s  voire  was,  (and  he  heard  it  with  plea- 
sure.) it  would  he  heard  in  vain  in  this  hall  and  out 
of  it  unless  it  was  heard  in  advocacy  of  a thorough- 
going retrenchment.  beginning  here,  as  was  required, 
and  not  letting  it  full  upon  the  navy  or  the  Home 
Squadron  alone.  It  must,  go  a great  deal  further. 

Mr.  Adams  observed,  lhat.  he  had  been  most  ex- 
ceedingly edified  by  the  debate,  particularly  by  the 
effort  of  his  friend  the  “pacificator”  [loud  laughter] 
to  aid  his  friend  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hide) 
in  his  purposes  of  economy,  [much  merriment.]  The 
gentleman,  said  Mr.  A.  gave  this  house  a great  deal 
of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
house  is"  to  begin  to  retrench  public  expenditures, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  elect  its  president.  [Laughter.] 
But  his  remarks  did  nut  happen  to  apply  to  the  mo- 
tion, arid  they  were,  in  fact,  leading  away  the  house 
from  considering  it.  The  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man was,  in  substance,  that  it  was  not  to  these  nine 
millions  asked  for  the  navy,  and  I know  not  how 
many  millions  for  the  army,  that  the  house  was  to 
look  if  it  sought  to  economize  expenses.  Oh  no, 
sir;  it  was  not  by  curtailing  our  military  and  naval 
expenditures  that  we  are  to  economize;  no,  not  at 
all.  And  now,  to  come'  to  dollars  and  cents,  what 
comparison  is  there,  between  'lie  reduction  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  (Mr.  Ingn-soll) 
and  the  amount  of  expenditure  proposed  for  the  na- 
vy during  the  present  year?  The  gentleman,  with 
all  his  powers  of  exaggerative  eloquence,  made  out 
the  whole  expense  of  the  legislation  of  this  country, 
in  all  i!s  branches  an  1 with  all  its  details,  to  amount 
to  hut  two  millions  of  dollars;  arid  what  is  asked  in 
the  secretary’s  report  for  the  use  of  the  navy?  Nine 
millions;  and  for  what?  To  spread  our  flag  to  the 
winds  and  show  our  stars  and  stripes  in  every  sea. 
What  else  is  it  to  do?  Is  it  necessary  at  this  time 
for  the  defence  of  the  country?  Does  our  coast  re- 
quire a whole  squadron  to  protect  it?  Is  the  great 
maritime  power  of  the  earth  in  such  a posilion  of 
affairs  with  us  that  we  need  expect  the  coming  of  a 
British  squadron  here,  to  meet  which  this  Home 
Squadron  is  wanted?  No,  sir.  What,  then,  do  we 
want  it  for?  There  was,  two  years  ago,  a report  from 
the  then  secretary  of  the,  navy,  aceomp  mied  by  a 
report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  which  there 
was  an  intimation  that  our  navy,  in  comparison  with 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  vvas  then  as  one  to  eight; 
that  the  British  navy  was,  in  fact,  eight  times  as 
large  as  our  own;  and  the  sum  then  asked  for  the  na- 
val service  of  the  year  was  eight  millions:  (now  we 
are  asked  for  nine  millions — one  million  more:)  and 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  contended 
for  the  principle  that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment to  go  on  increasing  its  naval  establishment  as 
fast  as  it  could  until  it  rose  to  half  the  size  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain.  Now  put  these  two  thing* 
together.  Their  navy  was  then  to  ours  as  [eight  to 
one:  and  we  were  to  augment  ours  till  it  was  half  as 
large  as  theirs:  theirs  being  eight,  ours  must  be  four; 
and  four  times  eight  are  thirty  two:  so  that  the  se- 
cretary, in  substance,  asked  of  congress  to  sanction 
a principle  which  necessarily  involved  the  appro- 
priation of  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  na- 
val service.  This  was  asked,  I say,  two  years  ago, 
as  proper  at  that  time  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  And 
the  gentleman  has  already  said  that  if  we  go  on  in- 
creasing our  naval  force  at  the  rate  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, thirty-two  millions  will  not  be  enough.  No 
sir.  it  will  not:  fifty  millions  will  not  cover  the  ex- 
penditure. My  friend  from  Philadelphia  (Mr.  lager- 
soli)  was  I recollect  very  ferocious,  about  that  time, 
lor  the  burning  of  London  [a  laugh]  with  our  navy; 
he  told  us  it  could  be  done;  and  if  our  naval  force 
was  not  equal  to  it  then,  ho  was  ready  to  go  on  and 
increase  it  till  it  should  be  strong ' enough  to  sail  up 
Ihe  Thames  and  burn  London.  [Roars  of  laughter.] 
Yes,  sir,  London:  not  Chatham,  which  I believe; 
some  Dutch  admiral  did  once  set  fire  to,  or  attempted 
it. 

Mr.  C.  J-  Ingersoll  here,  amid  much  surrounding 
merriment,  interposed  to  explain,  and  iMr.  Adams  as-  / 
seating,  he  staled  that  he  had  only  proposed  to  burn 
London  in  return  for  what  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts had  proposed,  viz:  to  take  a British  fleet 
up  the  Mississippi  and  burn  Natchez!  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adams.  I burn  Natchez?  I take  the  British 
fleet  up  the  Mississippi?  I never  proposed  any  such 
thing.  I bring  a British  fleet  up  the  Alississippi  to 
Durn  Natchez?  Oh  no,  sir.  This  is  an  afterthought. 
But  I dome  back  to  the  motion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  (Air.  Hale,)  and  1 must 
say  I was  not  a little  surprised  at  the  quarter  from 
which  a motion  like  that  should  come — a quarter  the 
most  interested,  certainly,  in  having  due  protection 
provided  for  our  coasting  trade,  qnd  consequently  in 
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the  maintenance  of  a Home  Squadron.  1 believe 
that  when  the  project  of  a Home  Squadron  was  first 
broached  here  I Was  myself  a good  deal  in  its  favor 
and,  if  I remember  right,  I voted  for  it. 

Mr.  C.  Ingersoll.  Yes;  there  were  in  fact  but 
three  voting  against. 

Mr.  Adams.  Ay:  ,and  that  was  because  this  house 
did  not  then  know  what  it  was  for.  I hope  they  now 
do  know  what  it  is  for.  Sir,  it  looks  to  a war  with 
Great  Britain — to  this  first,  and  then  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  event  the  coast  will  require  a large  squadron 
for  its  defence.  It  is  proposed  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  ease  she  should  take  a faney  to  take 
Cuba.  That  is  the  reason  for  increasing  this  Home 
Squadron.  That’s  it.  It  is  war,  sir. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  I ask  the  gentleman  would 
he  let  Great  Britain  have  Cuba?  would  he? 

Mr.  Adams.  I ask  the  gentleman  in  turn,  is  he 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain?  is  he? 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  Without  one  moment’s  hesi- 
tation, sooner  than  let  her  take  Cuba. 

Mr.  Adams.  I believe  so.  I believe  the  gentle- 
man is  ready;  and  as  that  is  at  least  a possible  event, 
this  Home  Squadron  appropriation  is  meant  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  1 am  against  a war,  and  i believe  the 
country  is  against  it,  and  that  they  will  support  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

I believe  that  the  morals  of  the  country  are  nc^,  so 
deeply  corrupt  as  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  sake  of  a company  of  Creoles: 
no,  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
Union:  for  that  is  another  of  the  objects  in  view. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  that  it  is 
not  by  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  army  or  the 
navy  that  we  can  effect  a reduction  in  our  expendi- 
tures. No;  but  by  administrative  measures  here,  at 
home.  Well,  sir,  suppose  we  shall  adopt,  at  once, 
the  British  plan,  and  let  the  members  of  this  house 
and  the  members1  of  the  senate  serve  without  pay. 
Suppose  we  strike  out  the  items  of  our  pay  and 
mileage,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  as  well  ot  con- 
gresses of  the  executive,  what  will  the  saving  he? 
At  the  outside,  but  two  millions. 

Mr.  C.  J-  Ingersoll.  Not  including  the  executive; 
the  expenditures  of  congress  alone— that  is,  for 
three  sessions. 

Mr,  Adams.  Well,  of  congress  then,  without  the 
executive,  for  two  years.  Strike  out  all  administra- 
tive expenditures— all  the  documents  we  print  for 
the  information  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  volumes  every  year,  in  order  to 
show  the  nation  the  measures  here  proposed  and 
adopted.  Strike  this  all  off:  the  expenses  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  with  their  officers,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to?  Two  millions.  Well,  cut  that 
down;  and  then  cut  off  the  same  sum  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  navy,  and  what  will  be  still  lelt? 
Seven  millions.  Now,  admitting  that  all  the  gen- 
tleman’s charge  of  extravagance  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  house  be  true:  grant  it  all;  and  still,  I 
ask,  what  is  it  that  is  done  here?  what  is  the  interest 
of  this  nation  in  our  acts  and  doings  in  these  houses 
of  the  legislature?  and  then,  I ask,  what  is  their  in- 
terest m having  an  enormous  navy  afloat  all  over  the 
world,  to  take  the  territory  belonging  to  other  na- 
tions ’ay  to  invade  the  territories  of  nations  at 
peace  with  us,  as  has  repeatedly  and  recently  been 
done?  What  good  will  these  nine  millions  do  to  the 
country  if  expended  as  is  proposed  upon  the  navy.' 
And  what  will  it  he  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  legislation  of  congress?  Isay  that 
the  principle  of  the  gentleman’s  argument  is  un- 
sound. 1 say  that  it  is  not  here  that  the  great  mass 
of  expenditure  is  to  be  found,  or  is  in  any  danger  of 
ever  being  found.  No;  but  it  is  in  the  army  and  the 

\V hy  sir,  in  the  light  reduction  of  our  army  ex- 
penditure two  years  since,  when  we  reduced  a squad- 
ron of  cavalry  to  infantry  or  riflemen,  a retrench- 
ment for  which  the  country  is  under  obligation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  over  the  way  (Mr.  Cave 
Johnson ) and  1 as  a part  of  it,  much  as  we  may  dif- 
fer in  our  politics,  and  light  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J ■ Ingersoll)  may  make  of  it, 
if  compared  with  the  increase  proposed  by  the  tneii 
secretary  of  war,  a reduction  was  effected  of  not 
less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  secretaiy 
proposed  to  increase  the  army  to  twenty  thousand; 
instead  of  that  the  house  reduced  it  one-third,  which 
was  in  effect  equal  to  a saving  of  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  an 
increase  proposed  for  the  navy,  but  the  house  refus- 
ed to  countenance  the  project,  and  instead  of  in- 
creasing curtailed  the  navy  expenditure.  Little  as 
I am  disposed  to  boast  of  having  been  a memberof 
the  last  congress,  and  little  as  I may  like  many 
things  it  did,  I will  sqy  that  it  was  the  most  retrench- 
ing congress  that  ever  sat  since  the  commencement 
of  this  government,  and  its  reductions  of  the  public 
expenditure  vvere  made  in  the  tinny  and  the  navy 


those  two  great  articles  of  expenditure  in  every 
country. 

Those  two  reports,  one  from  the  secretary  of  war 
and  the  other  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  reveal- 
ed what  was  the  policy  of  the  administration — a poli- 
cy commencing  with  the  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  forty  millions  for  the  army  and  navy.  I say  the 
house  now  knows  what  that  policy  is;  and,  knowing 
it,  I hope  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay,) the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  a gentleman  who  has  always  been  the  advo- 
cate of  economy  in  this  house,  will  now  carry  his 
economical  principles  into  that  committee,  and  will 
not  be  any  more  favorable  now  to  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, either  in  the  army  or  navy,  than  he  was 
when  a reduction  was  made,  with  his  strenuous  aid, 
in  both.  I do  not  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce either  branch  at  present.  1 have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  reports  submitted  to  us  by  the  execu- 
tive; but  I am  fully  convinced  it  is  wholly  useless  to 
go  into  the  boundless  expenditure  recommended 
to  us  to  provide  the  materiel  of  a war;  and  to 
prevent  this  we  must  reduce  the  appropriation  asked 
for. 

And  now  I come  to  notice  the  system  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,) 
which  is  to  save  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Why,  the  gentleman  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  administration  is  not  here.  This  is  the  place 
for  legislation.  You  supervise, superintend,  and  con- 
trol the  actings  of  the  executive;  but  the  administra- 
tion is  not  here.  I should,  myself,  be  glad  to  have 
the  honorable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a committee 
for  the  reduction  of  expenditures  in  congress.  We 
should  then  see  what  all  his  plans  would  come  to. 
(A  laugh.)  [ believe  when  all  was  done,  he  would 
save  nothing  but  candle-ends.  (Much  merriment.) 
Why,  sir,  we  have  tried  that.  We  had  in  the  last 
congress  two  committees  for  retrenching  our  expen- 
ses, and  they  were  as  zealons  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  as  1 ever  knew  committees  to  be  in  my  life;  I 
see  the  chairman  of  one  of  them  now  before  me;  the 
other  (Mr.  Summers)  1 grieve  much  to  learn  is  de- 
tained at  home  by  ill  health.  I again  say,  I never 
knew  two  committees  go  into  their  work  with  more 
zeal  and  determination  to  discharge  their  whole  duty. 
One,  1 think,  was  general  in  its  character,  having 
charge  of  the  expenditures  of  the  whole  government, 
executive  as  well  as  congressional.  The  other  was 
confined  specially  to  the  expenditures  in  this  house 
alone.  And  what  did  they  do?  The  gentleman  him- 
self laughs  at  the  question;  he  laughs,  and  can’t  help 
it,  when  he  thinks  of  what  it  alheame  to.  They  cut 
off  a few  of  the  pages,  and  they  made  some  small 
saving  in  our  quills,  and  paper,  and  pens.  (A  laugh.) 
We  agreed  to  all  the  rigid  reductions  they  reported, 
and  that  was  the  amount  of  it.  Put  the  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  such  another  commiltee,  and  all  he 
and  his  committee  will  do,  will,  I venture  to  predict, 
be  not  a farthing  better. 

Now  I say  I am  averse  to  the  gentleman’*  proposi- 
tion upon  principle.  He  asks  us  to  go  to  the  admi- 
nistration to  retrench.  Why,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  the  administration.  You  furnish  the  means 
— they  administer  them.  All  our  extravagancies,  he 
says,  are  in  the  administration.  Now,  heavy  as  has 
been  the  responsibility  on  me  as  a member  of  this 
house  for  the  last  four  years,  I have  no  reproach  to 
cast  on  the  President  that  he  has  not  reduced  them. 

I say,  if  the  reduction  is  made,  it  must  be  made  here; 
it  must  be  done  by  this  house;  and  the  only  way  you 
have  to  do  it  is  by  drawing  your  purse  strings  toge- 
ther when  the  appropriations  are  asked  for;  besides 
which,  you  have  tiie  power  of  impeaching  the  execu- 
tive officers.  The  gentleman  seems  to  think  that 
your  executive  government  is  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
world,  and  all  it  does  is  to  devise  means  of  spending 
the  public  money.  I do  not  think  so.  I never 
charged  this,  noi  even  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  there  that  the  evil  works.  And  as 
to  this  house,  as  I said,  congress  has  no  other  means 
to  control  executive  expenditures  but  by  refusing  the 
money.  You  must  get  the  report  of  a committee, 
and  then  cut  short  the  appropriations.  And  that  is 
just  what  we  did.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Cave  Johnson)  set  forth  with  so  much 
zeal,  and  in  consequence  a large  reduction  was  effect- 
ed in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  as  any  one  may  see  if 
he  compares  what  we  gave  with  what  we  were  ask- 
ed to  give.  We  both  cut  off  existing  sources  of  ex- 
penditure, and  cut  down  still  more  largely  sources 
proposed  to  us.  And  1 hope  that,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  gentleman  from  New'  Hampshire  will  not 
be  diverted  or  at  all  turned  aside  from  bis  purpose  by 
the  little  attempt  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  throw  him  off  by  proposing  to  inquire  if  we 
use  too  many  pens,  and  wafers,  and  bits  of  sealing 
wax;  for  we  never  shall  find,  here,  any  thing  else  to 
inquire  about.  I have  heard,  indeed,  some  gentlemen 
talk  about  shortening  our  sessions;  and  1 have  heard 


some  gentlemen  already  talk  of  adjourning  in  March, 
and  others  of  adjourning  in  April.  If  we  do  it,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  use  very  close  application 
indeed.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  done.  We  have, 
among  other  things,  four  or  five  millions  of  debt  to 
pay,  and  revenue  to  provide  for  it.  The  payment  is 
recommended  to  us  by  the  secretary. 

For  myself  1 shall  be  much  obliged  to  the  house  if 
it  will  adjourn  in  April  or  May;  but  I have  witnessed 
the  same  proposition  made  here  over  and  over,  and 
sometimes  very  early;  some  gentlemen  have  moved 
May  and  some  April,  and  the  resolution  has  stood  on 
your  journal  a month  after  the  time  had  gone  by 
without  ever  being  called  up.  And  so  I suspect  it  is 
likely  to  be  now.  I speak,  however,  only  from  the 
experience  I have  had. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  another  mode  of  retrenching, 
which  has  sometimes  been  adopted;  and  that  is  to 
cut  down  the  appropriations  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars at  a dash,  without  knowing  on  what  the  reduc- 
tion is  to  fall.  Estimates  are  carefully  and  labo- 
riously made  up  at  the  departments  from  a knowledge 
of  what  expenses  would  necessarily  occur;  but  with- 
out any  regard  to  this,  or  any  inquiry  into  consequen- 
ces, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proposed  to 
reduce  the  appropriations  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  that  was  in  the  judiciary  department,  a 
department  at  which  the  gentleman  seems  always 
very  ready  to  strike;  the  reduction  was  to  fall  on  the 
support  of  the  judges,  on  the  expense  of  the  juries, 
and  other  like  expenditures  in  some  thirty  federal 
courts,  district  courts,  circuit  courts,  and  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  The  cost  of  all  which  formed, 
as  1 believe,  an  aggregate  of  some  five  hundri|T thous- 
and dollars.  The  estimates  for  all  the  items' of  this 
expenditure  were  made  at  the  department  dollar  by 
dollar,  because  that  they  would  come  was  just  as 
certain  as  if  the  bills  had  been  already  presented. — 
On  this  comes  the  gentleman’s  mode  of  economy,  viz. 
to  strike  down  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
this  amount;  no  reason  given — no  statements  to  show 
that  the  money  could  be  spared — no  explanation  as 
to  how  this  money  could  betaken  from  the  judges  or 
the  juries  of  the  country,  or  the  clerks  of  the  courts, 
or  witnesses;  nothing  of  this;  he  moves  to  cut  off  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  blindfold,  at  a blow;  and 
it  seems  the  house  took  him  at  his  word.  And  what 
was  the  consequence?  Just  before  the  session  olosed, 
on  one  of  the  last  days,  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, tired  of  the  double  labor  which  those  busy  days 
exacted,  had  gone  home  to  amuse  himself  with  his 
constituents,  comes  in  a bill  appropriating  just  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes — for  an  Indian  treaty. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  that  makes  it  better  still;  the 
money  was  stuck  into  a bill  for  an  Indian  treaty!  [im- 
mense laughter.]  just  when  the  gentleman  had  gone 
home  delighted  at  the  great  saving  he  had  accom- 
plished, (loughter;)  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  gen- 
tleman’s expedients  for  economizing,  at  that  time. — 
He  renewed,  I believe,  something  of  the  same  sort 
the  following  session. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  and  we  carried  it.  In  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  year  the  secretary  propo- 
sed the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Adams.  And  I take  it  for  granted — ^ 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  did  very  well  without  the 
money;  justice,  I believe,  was  administered  the  bet- 
ter, for  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  And  I lake  it  for  granted  that  we 
shall  find  the  gentleman’s  plans  result  now  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  then.  My  objec- 
tion is  to  the  gentleman’s  principle.  He  will  have 
the  house  assume  not  only  its  own  sins,  hut  the  sins 
of  the  executive  also.  I hope  that  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Hale)  will  be  followed  up,  so  that  we  shall  maze  a 
reduction  of  this  enormous  amount  of  nine  millions. 
I do  not  propose  to  make  it  until  I know  what  the 
estimates  are,  and  from  which  items  the  money  can 
best  be  spared.  I am  not  for  cutting  down  blindly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a blow. 

Mr.  Hale  was  desirous  to  address  the  house, but  the 
hour  being  late,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Slidell  gave  notice  that 
he  would  hereafter  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to 
exempt  from  duty,  cotton  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Morris  gave  notice  for  a hill  to  construct  a dry 
dock  at  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Grider  gave  notice  for  a bill  for  the  benefit  of 
the  devisees  of  James  Rumsey  deceased. 

Mr.  Levy  presented  a specification  of  charges  by 
Wm.  Wyatt  against  Samuel  J.  Douglas,  judge  of  the 
middle  district  of  Florida.  Referred  to  the  commit, 
tee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Giddings  presented  a memorial  from  Wm. 
Jone9,  colored  man,  representing  himself  to  be  a pri- 
soner in  the  U.  S.  jail  at  Washington  city,  born  free) 
and  now  of  right  free,  who  had  been  seized  in  thi9 
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city  without  cause,  and  was  now  advertised  to  be  sold 
as  a slave  &c.  Mr.  G.  moved  to  refer  it  to  a select 
committee  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Dellet  moved  that  it  he  laid  on  the  table.  Ne- 
gatived by  yeas  55,  nays  100. 

Mr.  Brodhead  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  rule  required  the  pe- 
tition to  lie  over  for  one  day,  for  discussion. 

Home  Squadron . The  discussion  of  Mr.  Hale's  re- 
solution with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  was 

resumed.  * 

Mr.  Hale  maintained  that  now  while  the  annual 
expenditures  exceeded  the  revenue  by  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
retrenchments  and  that  the  navy  especially  called  for 
them.  Appropriations  for  the  navy  in  the  last  year 
of  Van  Buren’s  administration  were  five  millions  of 
dollars.  They  were  augmented  so  as  to  amount  to 
nine  millions,  for  the  last  13  months;  and  novV  nine 
millions  are  called  for,  for  the  ensuing  12  months, 
being  an  increase  of  demand  in  this  department  of  50 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  army  department’s  ex- 
penses are  estimated  at  eight  millions,  and  the  army 
numbers  about  3,000  men,  being  an  average  of  1,000 
dollars  for  every  man  in  it.  He  was  for  examining 
details,  and  for  an  early  adjournment  after  passing 
the  requisite  appropriation  bills,  but  gentlemen  well 
knew  the  idleness  of  talking  about  retrenching  the 
heavy  government  expenditures,  by  such  trivial  means 
as  curtailing  the  expenses  of  congress  which  all  taken 
together  formed  but  a small  sum  indeed  compared 
with  the  heavy  "appropriations  for  army  and  navy. — 
To  sustain  his  argument  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  stated  not  the  annual  expenses  of  con- 
gress, but  the  whole  expenses  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
congress,  including  its  three  sessions,  its  long  one 
among  the  rest.  What  was  the  object  of  the  home 
squadron?  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the  coasting  trade 
needed  it,  or  any  such  protection.  Mr.  H.  protested 
against  the  imputation  of  desiring  to  cut  down  the 
navy.  Like  other  pets,  it  has  been  so  long  petted, 
that  it  is  now  beginning  to  run  away  with  the  patri- 
mony of  the  state.  It  asks  for  one  half  of  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  government!  Its  expenditures  are 
enormously  increasing.  He  considered  the  home 
squadroiftnd  its  expenses  as  utterly  useless  and  worse 
than  useless.  It  was  useless  to  keep  up  a competi- 
tion with  the  European  governments  in  vast  standing 
navies.  The  actual  annual  expenditures  by  Great 
Britain  for  her  navy,  which  varied  from  1810  to  1815 
at  from  80  to  105  millions  of  dollars,  are  at  present 
between  30  and  40,000  000.  England  has  many  co- 
lonies. We  have  not;  and  it  is  idle  to  undertake  to 
cope  with  these  old  nations  in  the  gorgeous  display 
of  our  flag  in  foreign  seas.  Mr.  H.  was  opposed  to 
all  lavish  expenditures,  and  those  fora  useless  home 
squadron  afford  a suitable  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
retrenchment. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  said,  the  country  needed  a navy 
and  must  have  a navy.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
resolution  however,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  home 
squadron  is  especially  necessary  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  so 
called  home  squadron  is  not  limited  to  the  protection 
of  our  coasting  trade;  its  cruising  ground  extends  far 
beyond  our  coasts.  Mr.  I.  admitted  that  he  dreaded 
the  influence  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
when  he  (Mr. '.Adams,)  raised  his  voice  for  retrench- 
ment. Mr.  I.  did  not  think  the  navy  the  appropriate 
sphere  for  the  extensive  exercise  of  this  virtue. 

A word  only  (continued  Mr.  I.)  in  reference  to 
another  branch  of  expenditures  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  debate.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
retrench  the  expenses  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams,)  yesterday.  At  that  very- 
time  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  had  deemed  it  its  duty  to 
call  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  abuses  and  what  might  be  supposed 
extravagant  expenditures  in  that  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  a report  of  great  ability,  fullness,  mi- 
nuteness, had  been  made  at  the  subseqnent  session, 
when  there  had  not  been  time  actively  to  proceed  upon 
it.  It  was  contained  in  the  executive  document  No. 
25,  of  last  session,  and  embodied  a mass  of  informa- 
tion that  would  enable  them  to  correct  those  abuses 
if  they  existed,  (and  they  were  very  apt  to  call,  with 
regard  to  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  judiciary,  those 
things  abuses  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  increase  of  population  of  our 
country.)  In  that  report  it  appeared  that  the  courts 
in  three  western  districts,  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  the  judges,  (Judge  McLean)  did  now  more  business 
than  ten  year  ago  the  whole  of  the  courts  did.  God  for- 
bid tsaicl  Mr.  1.)  that  a country  of  18,000,000  should 


abuses  existed,  but  let  them  not  staunch  the  life  blood 
in  attempting  to  correct  what  were  mere  abuses,  and 
which  had  been  shown  to  be  so  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  knew  perfect- 
ly well  that  when  once  the  watchword  of  economy 
was  sounded,  when  the  cry  ofretrenchment  was  rais- 
ed, it  was  a difficult  task  to  make  a stand  against  it: 
it  must  always  be  difficult,  and  to  some  extent  unpo- 
pular, to  withstand  any  measure  which  carried  on  its 
face  the  appearance  of  reform.  But  he  asked  gentle- 
men who  were  so  loudly  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  to  look  at  our 
navy  as  it  now  stood.  Could  they  say  it  was  too  large? 
too  large  in  proportion  to  our  commerce?  Had  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  receded?  had  it  declined  to  such 
a degree  as  to  require  so  large  a reduction  of  the  force 
provided  for  its  defence?  Of  how  many  vessels,  of  all 
descriptions,  did  the  navy  now- consist?  Of  sixty-eight 
in  all,  including  brigs,  schooners,  condemned  steam- 
ers, and  all;  of  which  but  fifty-three  were  fit  for  actual 
service  and  as  a coasting  squadron,  to  cruise  where  our 
frigates  and  sloops  of  war  were  in  the  habit  of  cruis- 
ing, there  were  but  thirty-nine.  With  this  small  force 
we  maintained  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  In  all,  direct  and  indirect,  we 
kept  up  six  different  squadrons:  dividing,  by  this  num- 
ber, that  of  our  entire  navy,  it  left  as  an  average  but 
six  vessels  to  a squadron.  It  was  well  known,  too, 
that  our  squadrons  did  not  usually  cruise  in  company; 
the  ships  were  scattered  sometimes  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Thus  in  regard  to  our  Me- 
diterranean squadron,  while  some  of  the’vessels  com- 
posing it  remained  at  Mahon,  others  would  be  found 
at  the  same  time  visiting  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and 
others  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. — - 
They  vvere  of  necessity  thus  dispersed,  just  as  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country  was  dispersed. — 
And  while  we  have  but  thirty-nine  vessels  thus  en- 
gaged, gentlemen  cried  out  that  the  navy  had  swollen 
to  such  an  enormous  size,  and  was  rising  to  such  a 
pitch  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary without  delay  to  strike  at  this  great  arm  of 
the  national  defence.  Our  commercial  tonnage 
amounted  to  about  a million:  being  about  one-third 
of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  Great  Britain 
needed  a very  large  naval  force,  extended  as  her  pos- 
sessions now  were:  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  her 
navy  was  not  raised  to  its  present  size  merely  to 
guard  her  distant  colonies  and  naval  stations  all  over 
the  world:  it  was  built  up  just  as  our  American  navy 
was  built,  wilh  the  primary  purpose  of  guarding  the 
coast,  the  rivers,  and  the  numerous  harbors  of  England. 
Our  own  navy  had  its  origin  in  the  same  design. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  in  favor  of  this  resolution  of  in- 
quiry. Within  the  last  five  years  the  navy  had  cost 
30  millions,  of  which  Ohio,  in  the  proportion  of  po- 
pulation, had  paid  over  three  millions.  Not  one 
dollar  had  been  granted  for  the  protection  of  the 
mariners  of  Lake  Erie.  No  appropriation,  not  a dol- 
lar had  been  granted  for  a harbor  to  save  from 
shipwreck  or  ice  the  unfortunate  marine  of  the  j 
Lakes.  Mr.  G.  disclaimed  any  secliona 


Mi-.  Lery  here  interposed,  and  explained  that  they 
were  not  merely  fugitive  slaves,  but  fugitive  mur- 
derers. 

Mr.  Giddings  resumed,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  speak  on  the  subject  before  the 
house  without  necessarily  touching  on  points  which 
were  painful  to  the  feelings  of  many  gentlemen.  No 
task  was  more  unpleasant  to  his  own  feelings:  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  speak  what  he  thought  and  vvliat  he 
knew?  The  people  of  Ohio  felt  that  their  money 
had  been  drawn  from  their  pockets  for  purposes  like 
that  he  had  indicated:  that  while  their  own  mariners 
and  their  own  lawful  commerce  were  left  wholly  un- 
protected and  left  to  perish,  their  money  must  go  to 
build  up  a Home  Squadron  to  protect  the  domestic 
slave  trade.  This,  it  seemed,  was  the  coasting  trade 
which  these  ships  were  wanted  to  protect.  He 
trusted,  he  hoped,  that  the  flag  of  his  country  was  to 
be  subjected  to  no  such  vile  degradation.  Whatever 
was  the  fact,  let  the  people  know  it.  Let  not  gen- 
tlemen keep  in  the  dark.  If  such  a thing  was  done, 
let  it  be  known.  If  it  was  done,  he  declared  it  to 
be  a violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  states.  He  denied  all  right  in  con- 
gress to  tax  the  people  of  Ohio  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  slave  trade  on  the  coast.  They  were  arous- 
ed on  this  subject:  their  feelings  were  awake,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  know  whether  such  had  indeed 
been  the  conduct  of  the  government.  Their  atten- 
tion was  wrought  up  to  the  subject.  Mr.  G.  again 
disclaimed  being  at  all  actuated  by  sectional  feel- 
ings: but  he  must  tell  the  gentlemen  from  the  south 
that  his  constituents  denied  that  either  the  African 
or  the  American  slave  trade  was  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  people  of  Ohio  denied  it  utterly, 
and  held  that  every  attempt  to  involve  them  in  its 
moral  turpitude  was  an  encroachment  on  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  Here  he  would  leave  the  subject. 

The  Speaker  presented  a letter  from  Mr.  Rhell  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  appointed  hereto- 
fore on  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  declining  to  serve  on  that  committee. 
Mr.  Rhell  was  excused. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  vacancy  thus  creat- 
ed in  the  number  of  the  committee  was  ordered  to 
be  supplied,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


Friday,  Dec.  29.  The  house  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Giddings 
from  Win.  Jones,  confined  in  the  District  jail. 

Mr.  Saunders , of  N.  C.  took  ground  against  the  pe- 
titioner. He  thought  that  if  he  was  a free-man  he 
could  easily  enough  prove  his  freedom,  or  if  he  should 
be  sold  he  could  escape  by  a writ  habeas  corpus.  He 
suspected  that  the  petitioner  was  a slave,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  prove  his  freedom,  and  therefore  called 
upon  congress  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  that  seventeen  years  since  John 
Randolph  had  moved  a similar  petition,  and  Mr.  Mi- 
nor, of  Pennsylvania,  had  in  1828,  done  the  same 
thing.  lie  had  but  followed  the  movement  of  these 
j distinguished  gentlemen  in  moving  a select  commit- 
tee to  act  upon  the  petition  he  had  presented.  The 


not  require greatcrcare  and  expense  than  a country  of  protection  to  the  base  and  degrading  purposcof  hunt 
3,00U,U0U?  Let  all  these  things  be  corrected  where  I ing  for  fugitive  slaves. 


. any  sectl°nal  feelmg,  jaw  un(jer  which  this  person  had  been  imprisoned 
but  would  never  vote  to  give  nine  millions  for  the  ■ • 1 -----  - 

navy,  while  the  ■ navigating  interests  of  the  west 
vvere  thus  utterly  neglected.  The  question  of  naval 
expenses  has  been  forced  upon  the  house . too  soon. 

The  house  is  not  yet  prepared  for  their  discussion. 

He  would  vote  to  reduce  them  down  from  their  nine 
to  but  five  millions  of  dollars.  Any  reform  in  con- 
gress expenses  can  amount  at  most  to  but  a tri- 
fle in  comparison.  It  is  only  in  the  great  arms  of 
the  nation  that  retrenchment  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions can  be  made.  But  to  return  to  this  Home 
Squadron.  What  had  been  its  employment?  The 
house  had  heard  something  from  the  honorable  and 
vejnerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yesterday 
touching  the  design  and  policy  of  enlarging  it;  and 
any  gentleman' might  see,  from  looking  at  the  south- 
ern papers,  that  the  real  purpose  for  which  these  nu- 
merous vessels  were  desired  was  to  protect  southern 
slaves  who  were  crossing  the  channel  at  the  Baha- 
mas, and  thus  obtaining  their  freedom.  Yes:  the 
secretary  invoked  the  executive  to  put  a stop  to  ne- 
gro emigration.  It  was  this  idea  which  had  so  awa- 
kened the  western  people.  They  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  such  was  indeed  the  fact  or  not.  And 
when  they  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Hale)  declare,  as  one  personally  interest- 
ed, that  this  Home  Squadron  was  of  no  benefit  in 
the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  they  would  call, 
louder  than  ever,  to  know  for  what  it  was  to  be  kept 
up  and  enlarged?  Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day 
that  an  officer  of  the  government  was  said  to  have- 
left  his  duty  to  the  flag  and  public  service  of  his 
country  to  go  hunting  after  fugitive  slaves.  Yes:  the 
statement  was  that  he  had  even  dared  to  carry  that 
flag  with  him.  and  that  he  had  prostituted  its  sacred 


was  as  old  as  the  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  for  no  other  cause,  for  its  antiquity  it  ought  to  be 
scrutinized  by  congress.  Mr.  Giddings  declared  that 
under  the  law  of  the  District  (an  old  law  of  Mary- 
land,) a man  might  be  wantonly  thrown  into  prison 
upon  suspicion  of  being  a slave.  He  might  be  retain- 
ed there  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  he  might  then 
be  sold  to  pay  the  costs  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  such  a person  could  not  be 
sold  i(  he  could  prove  his  freedom. 

Mr.  Giddings  remarked  that  he  thought  the  gentle- 
man had  not  met  the  inquiry.  Suppose  the  person 
was  proved  free,  but  -was  unable  to  pay  the  costs, 
would  not  judgment  be  entered  against  him;  and  on 
that  judgment  woull  he  not  be  liable  to  be  sold  into 
slavery? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  he  was  entitled  to  freedom  if 
he  paid  the  costs. 

Mr.  Giddings.  Was  he  not  liable  to  the  payment 
of  these  costs? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Just  as  a debtor  would  be.  The 
person  was  committed  on  the  probability  of  his  being 
a slave,  and  was  afterwards  discharged  on  showing 
that  he  was  a free-man  upon  the  payments  of  his 
costs.  Would  the  gentleman  have  him  committed 
to  jail  forever?  That  was  the  same  principle  which 
was  in  operation  with  regard  to  white  men. 

Mr.  Giddings  Said  that  the  gentleman  was  probably 
correct;  living  in  a slave  state,  he  would  of  course 
know  the  la*w,  but  he  had  himself  understood  it  dif- 
ferently. He  had  understood  that  the  person  would 
be  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  costs  after  he  had  proved 
himself  free.  But,  said  he,  the  Iqw  is  bad  enough, 
viewed  in  the  most  favorable  aspect.  The  gentleman 
says  the  law  only  applies  to  slaves.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther point  which  the  gentleman  did  not  state.  The 
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law  presumes  every  man  of  a dmk  complexion  to  be  action  of  a former  congress  and  house  that  this  house 
a slave,  and  treats  him  as  such  until  he  proves  would  receive  this  petition,  refer  it  to  a select  com- 
himself  free.  Yes,  sir,  if  he  should  he  a little  darker  j mittee  and  repeal  a law  by  which  a freeman  had 
in  the  fare  than  the  great  ma«s  of  people  around  bin,  been  imprisoned.  If  there  were  objections  to  a se- 
this  law  declares  him  a slave,  and  he  is  thrown  into  lect  committee  he  had  confidence  in  the  love  of  pis- 
prison  as  a fagitive  from  service  by  any  person  who,  tice  and  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  com- 
p'e  i-cs  to  treat  him  as  a slave,  or  who  may  wish  to  mittee  to  believe,  they  would  repeal  the  law. 
purchase  him  at  a public,  sale  Yet  the  gentleman  i The  debate  further  cot, tinned  by  Mr.  Beards- 
say',  he  may  prove  his  freedom?  Tins,  however,  I hy  atld  Mr.  SMson,  of  New  York. 


might  not  be  a very  ea«y  matter  for  a man  born  in 
Alabama  or  Louisiana  and  arrested  here  Ho  v shall 
he  obtain  his  testimony  in  a distant  state  while  im- 
mured in  the  walls  of  your  prisop?  Suppose  the 
honorable  gentleman  were  railed  on  to  prove  himself 
free  to-day.  would  he  be  able  to  do  it?  Could  he 
prove  htm-elf  to  have  been  born  of  free  parents? — ■ 
That  his  ro-.ther  was  a free  woman?  That  his  an- 
cestors have  heretofore  been  free? 


The  memorial  was  then  after  a call  for  the  previ 
ous  question  referred  by  the  house  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

The  house  then  went,  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  General  Jar kson’s  fine,  and  after  debate  thereon 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  2.  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Hammett , mem- 
ber elect  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  Lucius 


But  suppose  he  be  so  fortunate  while  in  jail  as  to  I Lyon,  member  elect  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  ap- 
obtaio  the  proof,  after  the  accumulation  of  a hundred  j Pearpd’  were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats, 
or  a thousand  dollars  cost?  This  amount  would  ren- 1 Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  select 
der  him  a bankrupt  for  life.  He  is  therefore  ruined  j committee  heretofore  appointed  on  the  rules,  asked 
by  being  accused,  falsely  accused,  of  having  been  a leave  to  moke  a report,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
slave.  Is  this  just,  is  it  in  accordance'  with  our  sense  . printed.  Mr.  Ruling  objected. 

of  propriety?  Does  it.  comport  with  the  refinements  I-  The  objection  being  persisted  in,  the  report  was 
of  the  age?  With  our  views  of  liberty?  Mr.  G.dec’ar-  not  received. 


ed  it  opposed  to  American, freedom.  He  desired  the 
house  and  the  country  to  understand  that  this  law 
was  re-enacted  by  congress,  and  its  continuance  now 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  free  states. 


Jackson's  fine.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll , 
the  house  resolved  ilself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Davis , of  Indiana,  in 
the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 


Although  it  was  originally  enacted  by  the  legislature  i to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General  Andrew  Jack- 
of  Maryland  more  than  a century  since,  vet  it.  had  ' ~ ” " 

been  re-enacted  and  continued  in  force  bv  the  act  of 
congress  approved  27th  of  February,  1801.  From 
that  day  it  became  the  law  of  congress;  for  its  con 
tinuance  congress  is  still  responsible.  We  refuse,  he 
said,  to  repeal  it,  and  therefore  prefer  a continuance 
of  its  e Sects. 


son  by  Judge  Hall. 

For  which  bill  Mr.  Stephens  had  offered  a sub- 
stitute, providing  that  the  sum  of  §1000,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  from  the  31st  of  March, 


as  above  all  his  victories,  and  as  destroying  a hydra- 
monster  we  never  could  have  gotten  rid  of  without  a 
second  revolution.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
hill  as  it  stood;  hut,  after  the  speech  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
he  should  propose  expressly  to  insert  the  word  “un- 
justly” before  the  word  “imposed.”  (The  reporter 
did  not  understand  him  as  making  that  motion,  how- 
ever.) 

Mr.  Grider,  of  Ky.,  next  spoke  in  vindication  of 
the  judiciary,  assailed  hy  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Dean,  of  Ohio,  next  delivered  a strenuous 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tenn.,  next  addressed  the  house. — 
It  was  not  my  purpose  (said  he) ’to  have  said  a single 
word  on  this  subject;  it  was  my  wish  to  vote  for  the 
bill  before  the  house,  the  purport  of  which  is  simply 
to  refund  to  General  Jaekson  the  fine  imposed  on 
him  at  New  Orleans  by  Judge  Flail,  without  having 
any  debate  upon  it  whatever.  1 regret  that  gentlemen 
have  fell  themselves  called  on  take  a different  course, 
and  not  contenting  themselves  with  a restoration  of 
the.  fine  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  studied  high-wrought 
eulogiums  upon  his  character,  have  heaped  mountains 
of  abuse  upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  de- 
ceased Judge.  Is  this  just?  Is  it  right?  Is  it  required 
that,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  Gen.  Jackson,  we  should 
trample  upon  the  judiciary,  and  prostrate  this  great 
bulwark  of  our  institutions— this  safest  repository 
of  our  liberties,  upon  which  depend  our  lives,  our 
property,  arid  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society? 
Is  it  necessary  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave, 
and  hyena-like,  dig  up  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
blacken  them  all  over  with  the  rankest  abuse,  the  most 
virulent  vituperation?  No,  sir,  no!  It  is  not.  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  do  it:  nor  do  I feel  myself  called  on  to 


1813,  be  given,  granted,  and  appropriated  to  and  for  1 sa>  ausht  aSai,lst  General  Jackson.  I feel  as  much 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Gen.  Jaekson;  but  that  nothing  Pnde  111  tlis  niilitary  fame  as  any_  of  those  who  are 


in  the  said  bill  contained  should  he  construed  as  im- 
Mr.  G.  staled  that  when  this  subject  was  before  P’}  'nS  a censure  on  Judge  Hall,  or  as  in  any  way 

’ questioning  the  propriety  of  his  decision  in  that 


the  house  at  the.  last  session  many  slaveholders  ex- 
pressed their  wish  for  its  repeal.  Indeed,  said  he  I 
do  not  recollect  of  but  one  gentleman  from  the  south 
who  manifested  a hostility  to  its  repeal,  and  that  gen- 
tleman is  not  now  in  his  seat.  He  said  from  the 
feeling  manifested  yesterday*  and  from  the  apparent 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  house  to-day.  he  judged 
that  he  law  would  be  repealed  without  unnecessary 
delay.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  said 
that  the  people  of  the  District  were  in  favor  of  the 
law.  Mr.  G.  believed  that  if  the  voice  of  the  people 
here  were  obtained,  three  out  of  four  would  be  found 
opposed  to  its  continuance. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Davis,  ot  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  said  he  was  for  the  re- 
ference of  the  memorial  to  Ihe  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary with  instructions  to  report  what  the  law  now 
in  force  is,  and  whether  amendments  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  the  law.  If  it  was  true  that  persons  could 
be  so'd  to  pay  the  expenses  of  imprisonment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  was  not  true  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  S.  expressed  iiis  great  surprise,  that  gentlemen 
should  become  so  much  excited  upon  a question  of 
this  character.  He  found  the  stability  of  the  union 
discussed  upon  a question  like  this,  and  to  his  surprise 
gentlemen  from  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  be- 
came excited  upon  this  subject.  Why  should  they  be? 
Was  the  union  to  be  dragged  into  every  discussion 
of  this  character;  and  could  not  a question  of  so  tri- 
vial character  be  presented  without  endangering  the 
union? 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  could  not  help  comparing  this 
incident  with  one  that  occurred  here  in  the  27th  con- 
gress. Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana,  then  introduced  a 
bill  regulating  arrest  on  mesne  process  in  this  city. 
The  bill  was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  the 
rules  of  the  house  were  suspended  to  act  upon  it. — 
An  effort  was  made  to  defeat  the  hill,  but  it  was  re- 
jected and  the  bill  passed  135  to  35.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  half  an  hour  after  it  had  been  introduced. 
The  occasion  of  this  precipitation  gentlemen  would 
remember.  Under  the  laws  of  this  District  a citizen 
of  Louisiana  was  in  jail  here,  and  the  house  were  in- 
flamed by  the  fact.  The  citizen  imprisoned  was  a 
freeman.  He  was  a white  man  it  was  true,  and  that 
was  the  only  difference  in  the  case.  Mr.  A*,said  his 
mind  had  been  painfully  called  to  the  scene  in  the 
house  at  that  lime.  A freeman  had  now  sent  his  pe- 
tition here  stating  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  for 
two  months,  and  that  he  was  now  advertised  to  be 
sold  for  jail  fees.  This  man  was  a citizen  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  yet  there  was  to  be  rio  interest  in  his  rights 
or  his  freedom.  Members  were  told  that  they  had 
no  power  to  act  upon  this  subject — that  it  w as  a judi- 
cial question — that  it  could  not  lie  considered.  No  such 
argument  was  heard  during  the  2 Ith  congress.  A 
white  citizen  of  Louisiana  was  i i pri-oned.then.  A co- 
lored citizen  of  Virginia  was  imprisoned  how.  Mr. 
A.  ardently  hoped  that  after  this  exhibition  of  the 


the  propriety 

ease. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  address- 
ed the  committee  at  length,  mainly  in  reply  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Slidell 

Mr.  Dmvson,  of  La.,  arose  in  reply  and  spoke 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  la.,  followed  in  vehement  support 
of  the  bill.  He  had  supposed  that  the  public  will  in 
this  matter  had  been  so  fully  and  clearly  expressed 


making  so  much  noise  about  it  I regard  his  milita- 
ry fame  as  a national  property,  in  which  you  and  I 
and  every  man  in  this  country  have  an  interest.  But 
I am  not  quite  sure  that  those  who  are  most  active 
and  clamorous  about  this  fine  are  the  best  guardians 
of  the  General’s  fame.  I believe  that  they  are  mere 
pretenders;  that  they  are  going  for  themselves  and 
for  their  party,  and  not  for  General  Jackson  or  their 
country.  If  this  stain,  as  they  call  it,  on  the  bright 
escutcheon  of  Jackson  has  been  preying  like  a vulture 
upon  their  vitals,  why  have  they  not  been  reside  be- 
fore now?  Why  have  they  suffered  it  to  remain,  cor- 


that  congress  had  only  to  act;  hut  it  had  pleased  the  ! coding, rusting,  and  eating  liken  cancer  into  the  very 
gentlemen  to  debate  the  question,  and  attribute  the  I v',a^s  °f  General  Jackson’s  lame  for  thirty  long 
whole  movement  to  party  tactics.  As  to  what  had  j !ears’  without  a"  effort  to  expunge  it?  Sir,  you  were 


.been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Barnard)  about  Ihc  majority  being  unable  to  lick  the 
question  into  such  a shape  that  it  would  pass  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  he  should  attempt  no 
licking,  hut  to  declare  that  the  fine  had  been  taken 
unjustly  and  traitorously  from  General  Jackson,  and 
must  be  returned  to  him.  Mr.  K.,  speaking  of  the 
respect  which  was  claimed  for  the  judiciary,  said 
the  judiciary  was  entitled  to  respect  just  as  long  as 


in  power  twelve  longyears,  and  not  a word  was  ever 
heard  about  this  stain.  Why  did  you  not  then  clamor 
as  loud  as  you  do  now,  to  have  it  washed  out?  Your 
plea  is  ttiat  Gen.  Jackson  was  then  in  power,  and 
delicacy  forbad  that  this  matter  should  then  be  agitat- 
ed. But  what  pretext  have  you  for  your  negligence 
during  the  reign  of  Mr.  Van  Buren!  Was  delicacy 
in  the  way  then?  Did  you  regard  him  as  the  only 
begotten  political  son  of  the  General,  and  that  is  was 


it  showed  respect  to  the  will  and  opinions  of”  the  1 indelinate  for. the  son  to  act  in  behalf  of  Ihe  charac- 
American  people,  and  no  longer;  and  for  himself  he  j *er  ^ie  ^ seems  me  was  “ie 

believed  it  quite  as  corrupt  as  any  other  department  i most  ProPitious  I ime  for  erasing  the  stain;  time  was 
of  this  or  any  other  government.  This  irreverence  ! prec.ous;  many  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  trans- 
might be  attributed  to  his  having  once  been  a black-  ! actlon  had  Sone  dovvn  to  ll,e  gravei  olliers  were  daN 
smith:  hut  as  a practising  member  of  the  bar  he  had  followmS  ll,e,n-  and  the  memories  of  the  survivors 
been  taught  it  by  his  own  observation  and  experience,  i were  dall>'  and  hollrlJ  SrovvinS  more  and  more  dim 
As  to  the  bill  being  stopped  at  the  other  end  of  the  i ?nd  f°rgetful  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  ol  ttiat 
capitol,  gentlemen  should  remember  that  a similar  ! miP<ma,H  event.  Why  did I you  not  act  llieiir  Because 
bill  had  once  passed  the  senate;  and  if  that  body  j s*r»  370U  did  n°t  care  cne  tig  about  it.  It  has  all  been 
should  now  reject  it,  it  would  only  show  that  there  1 ^ie  result  ol  an  afterthought..  You  were  (hen  rich, 
existed  in  this  country  a party  which  never  learned  s^IonS'  ar|d  proud  your  political  capital  was  at  “the 
and  never  forgot,  ami  which  the  indignation  of  the  “ood>’’  an4  J°1J  needed  Hie  aid  of  no  such  humbug. 
American  people  would  hurl  into  atoms  if  it  dared  Yo"  are  novv  poor,  bankrupt,  humble,  ttnnd,  and, 
resist  their  will.  He  considered  the  national  trea-  Bks  drowning  men,  you  are  catching  at  straws.  Mr. 
sury  as  cankered  by  the  thousand  dollars  which  it  I Van  Luren  was  a mere  political  parasite,  a branch 
unjustly  withheld  from  the  country’s  defender,  nor  j °‘lu'sletoc,  thatowed  its  elevation,  its  grow  th,  nay,  its 
could  it  ever  prosper  as  it  would,  should  it  disgorge  vel'  existence,  to  the  tall  trunkof  an  aged  hickory ; but 
this  ill-gotten  gain.  He  scouted  Mr.  Barnard's  pa- 1 80  soon.as  il  w as  attempted  to  transplant  it  and  force 
rallel  between  the  public  services  of  Judge  Hall  and  ^ ,u  I*' e upon  its  own  resources,  independent  ol 
Gen.  Jackson,  declaring  it  as  his  full  conviction  that  hlckory  il  shrunk,  and  withered,  and  died;  and 
there  were  a certain  class  of  men  in  this  country  who  >'ou  have  now  found  out  tha  t the  only  mode  ol  re- 
liever had  forgiven  and  never  would  forgive  General  storing  it  to  its  former  elevaiibn  and  vigor,  is  to  call 
Jackson  for  whipping  the  English  at  New  Orleans.  10  lis  aid  tl,e  strength  and  support  and  sustenance  ol 
It  was  not  pleasing  to  see  one’s  friends  whipped  be-  j lde  same  old  hickory.  1 his,  sir,  is  the  secret  of  alt 
fore  one’s  face.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  Judge  ! clamor  about  this  fine.  It  is  intended  lot  polm- 
Hall  had  two  maiden  sisters  in  the  city,  he  dwelt  up-  j ca'  efiect,  lor  political  capital,  and  lor  1)0  other  pin  - 
on  it  as  aggravating  the  criminality  arid  odiousness  P1J;’e  mider  the  sun.  I Ins  I regret  exceedingly,  and 
of  his  character  in  a sevenfold  degree,  and  marking  it  j lC  \s  l0  de  deeply  regretted  by  the  w hole  count!), 
as  dark  and  damnable.  General  Jackson  ought  to  , and  especially  by  the  true  friends  ol  Gen.  Jackson, 
have  hung  him  on  the  first  gibbet  in  the  public  But,  as  his  friends,  or  those  who  have  taken  it  up- 
square.  Mr.  K.  attributed  the  fine  to  a mean  feeling  ; ou  themselves  to  become  the  peculiar  keepers  of  ins 
of  revenge,  and  spoke  with  great  scorn  of  the  fears  j fame,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Itelings  and 


of  Ihe  Judge  wiien  sitting  to  inflict  it.  It  was  a 
hack-handed  Irek  at  a hero  they  never  could  reach 
in  the  field.  Mr.  K.  went  into  an  uupassionate  eu 
log)  on  the  General,  and  then  declared  that  all  his 
acts  as  a soldier  were  eclipsed  by  his  acts  in  the  Pre-  irig  friends  are  selling  the  mighty  space  of  Ins  la i 
sideritial  chair,  characterizing  his  war  on  the  bank  I honor  “for  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus. 


wishes  of  Geneial  Jackson  on  this  subject,  ask  for 
the  money,  I say  let  them  have  it;  although  I believe 
it  is  striking  dow  ri  one  of  lire  proudest  monuments 
of  his  glut) — although  these  injudicious  or  pretend- 
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This  act  which  you  are  now  about  to  reverse,  was, 
the  crowning  glory  of  that  great  man’s  brilliant  ca- 
reer, who  won  for  himself  at  New  Orleans  immortal 
honor,  and  for  his  country  imperishable  renown.  Ills 
military  fame  is  the  pride  of  the  nation.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  it  should,  by  political  rnanceuvering,  be 
placed  in  the  scale,  to  be  balanced  against  a few 
dollars  and  cents?  In  all  time  to  come  our  children 
could  have  pointed  hack  with  pride  and  exultation  to 
this  noble,  this  godlike  sacrifice;  the  conquering  ge- 
neral, surrounded  by  his  victorious  soldiers,  fresh 
from  the  field  of  his  glory,  bowing  in  dignified  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  and  civil  tribunals  of  his  country. 
What  a spectacle!  Worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  This  act  stands  out 
above  all  others  in  his  eventful  life.  It  is  the  Andes 
of  his  glory,  upon  which  p -sterity  will  gaze  in  after 
ages,  when  all  the  rest  of  his  renowned  feats  shall 
have  been  forgotten  or  eclipsed.  Is  it  not  humilia- 
ting that  this  brightest  flower  in  the  wreath  of  his 
fame,  which  should  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  price- 
less jewels  of  the  nation,  should  thus  be  tarnished 
for  the  sake  of  a few  votes  for  an  unworthy  and  ambi- 
tious aspirant  to  power,  from  which  lie  has  been 
once  so  signally  and  justly  ejected  by  an  indignant 
people?  lint,  in  God’s  name,  if  they  want  the  mo- 
ney, let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  which 
motion  prevailing,  the  commitee  rose  and  reported 
progress. 

The  rules.  Mr.  Adams,  by  general  consent,  made 
a report  from  the  select  committee  on  rules,  which, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  A.,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr ,.Jhlams  also  moved  that  the  subject  be  made 
the  special  order  of  the  day  for  this  day  week;  which 
motion  was  rjeclcd. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  on  leave  given,  reported  a 
resolution  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  olfice,  and  of  10  000  ex- 
tra copies  thereof;  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Elmore  moved  that  the  committee  of  elections 
be  authorized  to  employ  a clerk  at  the  public  ex 
pense.  A discussion,  at  a very  late  hour,  arose  on 
this  proposition,  Messrs  Houston  and  Carroll  speak- 
ing thereto. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  gave  rise  to  some  questions 
of  order,  which  were  not  disposed  of  when  the  house 
adjourned.  ( 

Wednesday,  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Adams  introduced  a re- 
solution which  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  Pre- 
sident for  copies  of  all  the  instructions  given  by 
the  government  to  the  squadron  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  also  copies  of  all  instructions  (if  in  the 
possession  of  the  President)  given  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  British  squadron. 

Mr.  Hudson , of  Massachusetts,  offered  a resolution 
calling  upon  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  re- 
port as  to  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  paying 
the  Massachusetts  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  militia  services. 

Mr.  Adams  offered  a second  resolution  calling  for 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund  and  the  interest  received  upon  it.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  Y.  offered  joint  resolutions  to 
amend  the  constitution  by  establishing  the  one  term 
principle  in  the  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  H.  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  objected  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  and  under  the  rule  it  was 
laid  over. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  Benton  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  present  militia 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stetson  offered  a resolution,  providing  for  a re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  the  house  had 
refused  to  make  the  report'  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the 
committee  on  the  rules,  the  special  order  for  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  lay  (he  resolution  on  the  table. 
This  motion  failed — yeas  81),  nays  87.  This  resolu- 
tion giving  rise  to  debate,  was  then  laid  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  fhmgerford. 

Resolved,  That  a -elect  committee  he  appointed  on  re- 
trenchment, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  amount  paid  by  the  government  to  each 
and  every  person  for  services  as  officers  or  agents,  ana 
including  members  of  congress;  the  nature  and  amoum 
of  such  services;  and  to  recommend  such  increase  or 
decrease  of  eompensati  m as  tin  y shall  deem  equitable; 
and  further  to  recommend  the  discharge  of  all  such  per 
sons  in  t he  pay  of  the  government  wiiose  services  can 
in  their  opinion,  he  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Barnard  offered  a resolution  in- favor  of  ex 
tending  relief  In  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  officer- 
and  crew  of  the  United  St  Acs  schooner  Grampus. 

A joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Frick,  re- 
quiring the  secretary  ol  ill.-  senate  and  the  clerk  ol 
the  house  to  procure  in  all  cases  work  of  American 


manufacture  for  the  use  of  the  capitol,  when  such 
work  can  be  procured  cheaply  and  as  good  as  the 
foreign  articles.  Objections  were  made,  and  the  re- 
solution was  laid  over. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  leave  introduced  a 
hill  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs,  to  erect  a dry  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  introduced  a hill  relating  to  copy- 
rights, which  was  ordered  to  he  printed  and  refer- 
red to  the  select  committee  raised  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  introduced  a resolution  which  was  I 
adopted  instructing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  empowering  judges 
to  take  certificates  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  la- 
bor. 

Among  other  hills  introduced  were  a hill  to  amend 
the  several  acts  authorising  the  post  office  depart- 
ment, and  a hill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  act 
granting  half  pay  and  pensions  to  certain  widows. 
They  were  read  twice  and  referred.  The  act  last 
mentioned  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Mr.  Steenrod  introduced  a hill  providing  for  a con-  I 
tinuation  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  another  for  | 
the  proper  compensation  of  pension  agents.  Bolh  ; 
twice  read  and  referred. 

Resolutions  were  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Riding 
that  the  clerk  furnish  what  may  equal  three  d dly 
papers  to  each  member  during  the  session.  Lies 
over.  By  Mr.  Winthrop,  into  the  expediency  of^ 
modifying  the  act  concerning  consuls,  so  as  to  se- j 
cure  the  exeeuti  m of  the  wills  of  seamen  dying 
abroad  and  exempt  masters  of  vessels  fro  n contribu-  ! 
tion  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  foreign  seamen.  By- 
Mr.  Barnard,  call  for  the  report  of  C.ipt.  Hughes, 
topographical  engineers.  Adopted.  By  Mr.  Prut, l, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  furnish  yearly  an 
annual  statement,  of  the  returns- of  all  the  banks  of 
the  union,  See.  Lies  over.  By  Mr.  Leonard,  printing 
of  the  illustrations  of  . Mr  Espv’s  report.  Lies  over. 
By  Mr.  Clinton,  authority  to  the  clerk  to  distribute  to 
the  members  the  extra  copies  of  the  census  of  1840 
remaining  in  his  office.  Adopted.  By  Mr.  Elmer, 
inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  a breakwater  ori  (tie 
Delaware  side  of  the  Delaware  hay.  Adopted.  By 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  inquiry  of  expediency  of  granting  to  U. 
S.  consuls  in  Turkey  jurisdiction  in  civil  controversies 
between  American  citizens  in  that  country.  Adopt- 
ed. By  Bidlack,  inquiry  into  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  navy.  Lies  over.  By  Mr.  Wilkins,  in- 
quiry into  expediency  of  constructing  additional  iron 
steamers  on  the  Ohio.  Adopted.  By  Mr.  Clingman, 
granting  authority  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
pay  sums  awarded  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
Cherokee  treaty  of  1835,  and  1836.  Adopted.  By 
Mr.  Tlwmasson,  inquiry  into  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  that  all  removals  from  office  shall  have  the 
reasons  therefor  assigned.  Lies  over.  By  G.  Davis, 
inquiry  whether  Jesse  Hoyt  has  not  violated  the  act 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money.  Lies  over. 
By  Mr.  Boyd,  inquiry  into  expediency  of  a naval  de- 
pot on  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi.  Adopted.  By  Cave 
Johnson,  all  information  from  our  agents  abroad  on 
the  article  of  tobacco.  Adopted.  By  Mr.  Blackwell, 
various  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  late 
and  present  congress.  Adopted.  Mr.  Hamlin  intro- 
duced a bill  to  constitute  the  counties  of  Penobscot 
and  Piscataquis,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  into  a new 
collection  district,  and  to  establish  Bangor,  in  said 
county  of  Penobscot,  a port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown  gave  notice  that  he  would  at 
some  early  day  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  divide 
the  United  States  into  two  military  districts. 

The  Tariff.  Mr.  Rhelt  introduced  a resolution  in- 
structing the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  report 
a bill  reducing  all  duties  on  imports  over  thirty  per 
cent,  a d valorem  to  that  amount;  and  providing  for  a 
final  reduction,  within  two  years,  to  twenty  percent. 
ad  valorem,  with  such  discriminations  below  this 
maximum  as  purprrses  of  revenue  shall  require. 

Mr.  R.  demanded  the  previous  question;  on  which  \ 
motion  the  vote  stood:  Ayes  81,  noes  40  So  there 
was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  (on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution) was  ordered  to  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  Barnard  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as 
follows: 

YEAS  —Messrs.  Belser,  E.  J.  Black,  J mies  A.  Black, 
Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
William  J.  Brown.  Burt,  Caldwell.  Campbell,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cullom. 
Daniel,  J.  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Douglass,  Duncan,  Dun- 
bar, Ficklm,  Gnu, er,  Hale,  Hammett.  Haralson,  il.rrick, 
Holmes,  Houston,  Hughes,  James  B.  Hunt,  Jam  -so  , 
Leonard,  Lewis,  Lucas.  Lumpkin,  MeGauslen.  Mc- 

i rnand,  McConnell.  McDowell,  Maihews,  Owen, 
Pavne,  Peitit,  Relfe,  Rietl,  Saunders,  Thomas  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Stiles,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Weller,  Went- 
worth, Woodward — 07. 


NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  A«he,  Barringer.  Barnard, 
Rpurd.slcv.  Benton.  Bidlnek  James  Black  Bossier  Jacob 
Bri  kerh'df  Brodhend,  Milmn  Brown,  Cary,  Onflin, 
Cmh  n.  Clingman.  Colluinor.  Gfans'ou.  Dana,  Gartet: 
Davis,  R D Davi=  D a".  Deherrv.  Di-lo  v P ci  or-  n, 
Dillingham,  Drnrnuo'  |c.  Ellis.  Elmer,  Furies,  Fish,  Flo- 
rence. Foot,  French.  F’i  k.  Giddings,  W.  Green,  Ry- 
riiiri  (open,  Grider,  Hamlin,  Hardin.  Harper,  Henley, 
Hiibhell.  Hudson,  HungerCrd,  Washington  Hunt, 
Olinrle--  J log:  r«o|l,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Irvin  Jenks, 
G i ve  J hnson,  Perlev  B.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
G orge  W.  .loir's  Preston  K ng,  Dane  I P King  Kirk- 
patrick. Lvon,  McClellan.  McRvaioe,  McK;l'',  M o>ll, 
M tore,  Edward  J Morris,  M use,  Moselv.  Ns-,  New- 
ton, Parrnenirr,  Paterson,  Pevinn,  Elisha  R p in  r, 
Rummy,  Rathbiiu,  Charles  M.  Read,  D.  S.  R.  id,  Rit- 
ter, Rodney,  Rogers,  Russell,  Sr.  J dm.  Sample, 
Seli-nck.  Senter,  S wen  nee.  Thomas  H Serin  air,  Da- 
vid L.  Sevinnur,  Simons,  Slidell.  A.  Smith,  Cal  h B. 
S.iii'M,  S eenroil,  Stephens  Stetson.  A 8'ewart.  J.  Stew- 
n'rt.  Stone.  Sykes  Thornasson,  TihbaP«.  Tilden  Tyler, 
Vance,  Vanmeter, -Vinton,  Wheaton.  Wbi'e,  Williams, 
Wilkins,  Wi  throp.  Joseph  A Wright — 112. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia  offered  a resolution  in- 
structing the  committee  of  wavs  and  means  to  re- 
port, a bill,  as  soon  as  practicable,  revising  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  and  imposing  duties  on  imports  on  t e.  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  only.  And  Mr.  B.  demanded  the 
previous  question.  Oil  which  motion  the  vote  stood: 
Ayes  93.  noes  not  counted.  So  there  was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  (on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution) was  ordered  to  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays  thereon,  which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messres  Belspr,  Benton,  Ejlwa'd  J Black, 
J i lies  A Black,  Black  wi-l,  Bossier,  Bower,  B wv  i i.Boyd 
Brin)  ru,, ff,  Aaron  V Brown,  Win.  J Brown  Burke, 
Burl,  Caldwell  Cainph.il.  Reuben  Ch oilman,  Augustus 
\.  Chapman:  Clinton.  Cobh.  Coles,  Cullom  Da  lei  J. 
W Davis,  Du  so  Dean.  Dell.u.  Douglass.  Duncan, 
Dunlap  Farlee.  Fieklin,  Gilmer,  Hale.  Hamlin,  Ham- 
meit,  Haralson,  Herrick  Holmes,  Huge,  Houston', 
Hughes,  Hu  aeif  >rd,  James  B.  Hunt  Jameson,  Cave 
Johnson,  G W .Tolies,  Kennedy,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lu- 
cas, Lumpkin.  Lyon,  MeCauslen,  McClernaml  Mc- 
Connell. McD  - ".ell.  McKay  Moore.  Norris,  O en, 
Payne,  Petit,  Pratt,  David  S Reid,  Reding.  Relfe, 
Rhett.  Si  John,  San  ders  Thomas  H.  Sev  nom-,  Simp- 
son, Slidell,  'l'h  anas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  S-envod, 
John  Stewart,  Stiles  Taylor,  Thompson,  Weiler.  Went- 
worth, Woodward— 83 

NAYS — Messrs,  (dims  Anderson,  Ashe,  Barring- 
er, Barnard,  Beard-lev,  Bidlack.  Janies  Black.  Bmnd- 
head,  Mdion  Brown.  Cary.  Cadin.  Chilton,  Clingman, 
Coliarner,  Cranston,  Dana,  Garrett  Davis,  Richard  D. 
Davis.  Deherrv,  Dickinson,  Dillingham,  Drmngoole, 
Elli«  Elmer.  Fish  Florence,  Foot,  French.  Frick.  Wil- 
lis Green.  Byram  Green,  Grider,  Hardin.  Harper,  Hnb- 
bell,  Hods 'ii,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J Ingersoll, 
Joseph  R I igersnll.  Irvin.  Perlev  B J ihnson,  Preston, 
King,  Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpatrick,  McClellan,  Mell- 
vaine,  Marsh,  Edward  J.  Morris,  Moseley.  Newton, 
Parmenter,  Pevinn,  E.  R.  Poller,  Rathbun,  Charles  M. 
Reed,  Ritter,  Rodney.  Rogers,  Russell,  Sample, Schenck, 
Senter.  Severance,  David  L.  Seymour,  Simons,  Albert 
Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  St  ephens,  Andrew  Stewart,  S one, 
Sykes,  Thoniasson,  Tibbatts,  Tyler.  Vance,  Vanmeter, 
Vinton.  Wheaton,  Whim,  Williams,  Wilkins,  Win- 
th'-op,  Jos.  A.  Wright — 84. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Congressional  districts.  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  in  pur- 
suance of  notice  heretofore  given,  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  introduce  a bill  repealing  the  second 
section  of  the  aetcommonly  known  as  the  appor- 
tionment law.  [The  second  section  is  that  which 
provides  for  representation  by  single  districts.]  The 
bill  having  been  read  twice, 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  its  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee of  elections. 

The  question  having  been  taken  first  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  it  was  agreed  to.  So  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
i state  of  the  Union. 

Sub-treasury.  Mr.  Duncan  off-red  the  following  re- 
, solution,  on  which  he  demanded  the  previous  question: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
and  t hey  are  hereby  ins'ructed  to  report  to  this  house, 

1 at  as  early  day  as  possible,  a bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  containing  such  provisions,  guards,  and 
i securities  as  will  best  effect  the  objects  herein  specified, 

: and  to  disconnect  the  government  from  all  banking  in- 
stitutions 

Adopted  by  110  yeas  to  58  nays. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  McDowell,  olfered  the  following 
resolution,  on  which  he  demanded  the  previous 
question: 

Rottohed,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  report  a bil  so  modifying  the  present  tariff 
as  to  provide  a revenue  sufficient  fur  the  wants  of  the 
governmeiu,  economically  administered,  and  wi  h such 
discriminations  us  look  t>  that  object  and  no  other, 
i And  pending  the  question,  the  house  adjourned. 
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Business  review.  Amongst  the  most  agreeable  of 
business  items  which  vvehave  recently  noticed,  is  that  of 
a disposition  actually  manifested  in  sundry  of  the  legis- 
latures ot  our  republic  for  transacting  business,  instead  of 
squandering  time  and  the  people’s  money  in  everlasting 
talk.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
have  terminated  their  annual  session  in  20  daj's.  The 
Indiana  legislature  have  resolved  to  adjourn  on  the  15th. 
Some  of  the  standing  committees,  but  a few  days  since 
appointed,  are  already  bringing  forward  important  mea- 
sures in  the  legislature  of  Maryland, — and  in  congress, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  inserted  in  this  num- 
ber, voting,  instead  of  debating,  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  True,  precipitate  legislation  is  apt  to  be  worse 
than  no  legislation.  Due  time  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
liberate. But  there  is  reason  in  all  things, — even  in  the 
length  and  number  (^speeches  required  to  elucidate  a 
topic.  Amongst  the  topics  for  legislation  this  session, 
several  have  been  so  iong,  so  often,  so  earnestly  debated, 
that  it  may  truly  be  said  that ‘■argument  is  exhausted,’’ 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  decision,  and  action  should  be 
prompt.  In  the  indebted  states,  for  instance,  the  neces- 
sity for  effective  measures  to  retrieve  credit,  is  too  mani- 
fest to  admit  of  further  question.  The  inducements  are 
equally  manifest.  Such  measures  as  have  already  been 
taken,  have  rapidly  enhanced  the  value  of  state  stocks. 
The  states  have  but  to  exert  their  own  energies  to  a rea- 
sonable extent,  and  everyone  of  them  will  soon  be  re- 
cognized as  no  less  worthy  of  credit  than  it  ever  was; 
nay  more  so, — having  demonstrated  what  recuperative 
energies  they  really  possess. 

Money  remains  superabundant  in  the  banks  of  the 
principal  cities,  seeking  employment  at  as  iow  as  3j 
per  cent. — specie, continues  to  accumulate, — business  is 
mostly  done  for  cash  or  at  very  close  credits.  Capital  is 
anxiously  seeking  for  means  of  investment,  and  accu- 
mulates in  the  hands  of  the  real  owners,  because  the 
people  seem  determined  to  pay  off'  their  debts  as  fast  as 
they  can,  and  avoid  contracting  new  ones.  Foreign  ex- 
changes are  a fraction  in  our  favor,  because  the  cotton 
growers  refuse  present  offers,  calculating  on  a rise  in  con- 
sequence of  a short  crop,  and  foreign  agents  refuse  to  ad- 
vance the  price.  Domestic  exchanges  are  charged  with 
the  mere -expense  of  transmission,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions!^' Prices  of  flour,  tobacco,  provisions,  and  other 
staples  are  ■ subjected  to  no  sudden  fluctuations.  The 
supply  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  vv  ithout  be- 
ing heavy,  is  ample  lor  the  demand,  and  sales  are  made 
at  very  small  profits.  Very  few  heavy  sacrifices  are  now 
submitted  to.  A fair  business  is  anticipated  in  the  spring, 
yet  orders  are  given  with  caution.  The  hdnwjjsupply  of 
goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  renders  a heavy  stock  from 
abroad  rather  a precarious  adventure-  We  are  all  anx- 
ious now  L.j  avoid  debt,. foreign  debts,  especially. 

Christmas  holidays  seem  to. have  been  more  gene- 
rally observed  and  enjoyed  this  season  than  for  many 
years  past,  and  though  in  too  many  instances  the  strict 
line  of  propriety  has  not  been  duly  observed,  yet  the  ag- 
gregate -of  innocent  hilarity  and  enjoyment  has  been 
beyond  estimate.  Santi  Claus  and  all  the  Chrisktndal 
family  have  visited  every  where  in  their  best  humor. — 
leaving  impressions  upon  their,  juvenile  audiences  that 
.will  remain  as  happy  resting  places  for  memory,  all  their 
lives.  Masks, in  fancy  dresses,  were  numerous,  adding 
a pleasing  novelty  to  the  social  circle, — one  however 
that  is  of  .too  dangerous  a tendency  to  allow  to  become 
fashionable.  One  of  those  fancy  exhibitions  took  place 
at  the  White  House,  amongst  the  juveniles 

The  Hudson  for  a few  days  was  again  navigable  as 
far  up  as  Albany,  but  on  the  1st  lust.  New  York  boats 
could  not  get  beyond  the  village  of  the  Hudson.  The 
Ohio  is  in  tine  beatable  order; — on  the  1st  inst.  there  was 
7i  feet  water  at  Pittsburg; — on  the  30th  ult.  13  feet  at 
Wheeling. 

A snow  storm  occured  at  the  east  on  the  night  of  the 
29th  u It.,  which  obstructed  the  railroad  travel  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A New  York  paper  says: — “The  amount  of  merchan- 
dise cleared  for  the  interior  of  the  slate  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  last,  exhibits  a great  increase,  being  near- 
ly three  lim^  the  quantity.  The  advancement  of  tile 
west  in  wealth,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  On  their  advancement  depends  the 
certainty  of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  commerce.’’ 

Bank  of  the  U.  States,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  stockholders  took  place  on  the  1st  inst. 
Their  statement  shows  their  foreign  indebtedness,  Jan- 
uary IS  13,  to  have  been  reduced  $2,139,927  81,  and  now 
amounts  to  $12,604,190  26. 

The  banks,  are  now  making  their  annual  exhibits  as 
of  the  1st  January,  1841.  Those  of  the  slate  of  Mary- 
land are  made  to  the  Ireasurer'of  the  state,  under  oath. 
The  statements  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
so  made,  are  published,  and  show  that  in  the  aggregate 
they  have'  more  than  two  dollars  of  specie  in  their  vaulis 
for  every  dollar  of  their  notes  in  circulation;  a capital 
condition  to  enable  them  to  relieve  the  people  of  notes 
under  live  dollars. 

Cotton.  Prices  firm,  with  rather  an  upward  tenden- 
cy. At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  last  week,  the  receipts 
were  11,415,  and  the  exports  3,065  bale?;  on  hand  and 
ship-board  47,789  bales.  The  stock  at  N.  Orleans  on 
ine  22d  ult.  amounted  to  151,389  hales. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  t e 29th  ult.,  states  that 
in  several  sections  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  as  well  as  in 
Alabama,  the  cotton  has  been  destroyed  by  inundations 
and  heavy  rains. 


The  receipts  of  cotton  at  Augustaand  Hamburg,  Geo., 
from  1st  September  to  31st.  December,  11-1,035;  ship- 
ments 71,391;  stock  on  hand  59,0-15  bales. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Burgundy,  we  learn  that  the  cot- 
ton market  at  Havre  was  firm  and  active.  The  Ausler- 
lilz,  with  1,563  bales,  and  the  Mary  ICimhale,  from 
Charleston,  with  2,60 ) bales,  had  arrived.  Arrivals  of 
the  week  ending  8th  December,  5,269  bales.  Sales  7,421 
bales-  Stock  on  hand  92,000  bales. 

Flour,  inspected  in  the  city  of  Richmond  during  the 
quarter  ending  31st  December,  1343: — 63.768  bbls.  su- 
perfine, 2,640  half  bbls.  do.  2,973  bbls.  fine,  1,733  do. 
middlings,  3,554  do.  condemned. 

The  inspections  of  the  last  week  in  Baltimore,  com- 
prise 10,193  bbls.  and  336  half  bbls. 

The  inspections  of  the  year  1S43,  reducing  26,415  half 
bbls.  into  bbls.,  comprised  311,106  Howard  street.  222,- 
113  city  mills,  and  27,000  Susquehanna — total  560,431 
barrels. 

Prices  range  from  $4,25  to  $4,37. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  Letters  receiv- 
ed by  the  Hibernia,  stale  that  the  stock  registered  in 
London,  on  which  the  canai  loan  is  to  be  assessed 
amounts  to  $3,000,000.  The  amount  registered  here  is 
one  million.  This  secures  the  advance  of  $500,000, 
being  the  proceeds  of  12|  per  cent,  stipulated  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  the  canal  in  the  interval  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

[ Y.  1' . Jour.  Com. 

Manufactories.  The  Middlesex  Woollen  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Lowell,  have  declared  a dividend  of 
25  per  cent.  This  is  extra,  and  is  from  profits  accumu- 
lated besides  the  usual  semmi-annunl  dividends.  Sales 
were  made  of  this  stock  on  Tuesday,  26th,  at  10  per 
cent,  advance — dividend  off. 

The  Jackson  Manufacturing  Company  at  Nashville, 
N.  II.,  propose  to  pay  back  to  their  stockholders  $100  on 
each  share,  and  thus  reduce  their  capital  slock. 

Railroads.  The  New  England  railroads  are  manag- 
ed with  great  efficiency  and  strict  economy,  and  the  hap- 
py  fruits  of  the  system  are  seen  in  the  unfailing  profita- 
bleness of  the  works  themselves.  The  dividends  for  the 
past  six  months,  just  declared  by  these  companies,  are  as 
follows: 


Roads. 

Capital. 

Dh 

’d  Ain’t.  Cur’t 

prices. 

Lowell 

1.800,000 

4 p. 

c.  72,000 

130 

Worcester 

2,700,000 

3 

81,000 

117 

Eastern 

2,200.000 

3 

66,000 

108 

Providence 

1 ,800,00* 

3 

54,000 

108 

Boston  and  Maine  1,200.090 

3 

36,000 

107 

Nashua, 

New  Bedford 

400,000 

4 

16  000 

130 

403,000 

3 

12,000 

107 

T,  unton  branch 

250,000 

5 

12,500 

120 

Charlestown  branch  250.030 
811,000,000 

0 

7,500 

$357,000 
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The  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad  has  paid  a regu- 
lar dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  since  its  completion  in  1835. 
The  amount  of  money  received  for  passengers  is  over 
$3,000,000;  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  more  than 
$4,500,000,  besides  leaving  a surplus.  Capital  S‘2,000,- 
000. 

The  Utica  and  Syracuse  railroad,  which  has  been 
in  operation  three  years,  cost  $800. U00,  and  has  paid 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  or  about  7j  per 
cent. 

The  receipts  for  freight,  passage,  &c.  on  the  Vicks- 
burg  and  Jackson  railroad  for  t tie  three  quarters  of  the 
year  ending  1st  of  July  last,  amount  to  $1 13,1 17  65  ects. 
and  the  expenses  during  the  same  time  to  $80,839  S2 
cents — showing  a nett  profit  ofS32  179  84  cents. 

Buffalo  and  Atliea  railroad.  From  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  December,  1843,  the  number  of  passengers  on 
this  road  was  62.484;  amount  of  receipts  $40,973.  The 
running  expenses  during  the  same  period,  were  $12,- 
U00,  making  : he  nett  earnings  of  die  road  $28,973, — a 
little  over  nine  per  cent  on  $320,000,  its  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  ten  years  seven  per  cent  loan  of  8200,000  ad- 
vertised for  by  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railroad 
company,  was  all  taken,  at  different  rales  of  premium, 
up  to  3 7 

Steamers.  The  Hibernia  left  Boston  on  the  1st  inst 
for  Liverpool,  with  41  passengers,  25,009  letters,  and  an 
immense  number  of  newspapers. 

The  steamer  Syitkli,  on  her  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Illinois  river,  on  Saturday,  the.  23d  ult.,  struck  a rock 
about  12  miles  above  that  city,  and  sank  in  about  7 feet 
water.  The  machinery  and  cabinet  furniture,  with  part 
of  the  cargo,  will  be  saved. 

Stocks  declined  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  but.  ralli- 
ed again  on  Monday,  and  are  now  higher  than  they 
were  ;en  days  ago. 

Sfecie.  $74,000  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on -the  23d 
and  24th  ult.  $65,000  were  down. 

The  Sugar  Crop.  The  Natchitoches  Reporter  of  the 
16th  ult.  represents  the  sugar  crop  as  having  been  much 
injured  by  rain. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  in  considerable  quantity  on 
Connecticut  river.  A ton  and  a half  per  acre  is  yielded, 
of  fair  quality. 

The  receipts  of  tobacco  at,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  du- 
ring 1813,exeeded  that  of  1842.  over  3009  ti lids.  From 
5 to  700  lihds.  per  year  has  usually  reached  there  from 
Indiana,  but  the  past  season,  that  supply  fell  off,  and 
went  down  to  New  Orleans.  The  Louisville  Journal 
says:  “As  to  the  present  crop  in  Kentucky,  it  is  a fair 


average,  but  short  of  the  crop  of  1842,  particularly  in  the 
counties  east  of  this,  as  Spencer,  Shelby,  Henry,  Trim- 
ble, Carroll,  Owen,  Garrard,  and  Madison,  a portion  of 
the  crop  was  destroyed  by  frost.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  Indiana  and  Missouri,  in  both  of  which  states 
the  crop  is  short  nearly  one-half.  We  understand  that 
Missouri  tobacco  has  lost  the  reputation  it  had  in  Virgi- 
nia last  year  for  making  chewing  tobacco.  It  is  said 
now  to  be  neglected  altogether  by  the  manufacturers 
there.  In  this  slate  it  is  considered  admirable  for  chew- 
ing. What’s  the  cause  of  this  change  of  opinion  in  Vir- 
ginia ’’ 

Treasury  notes.  Amount  officially  reported  outstand- 
ing on  the  2d  inst.  $3,375,222  07. 

U.  S.  revenue  collected  at  Boston,  during  the  year 
1843,  - $3,465,653  36 

During  the  year  1842,  - 2,780,186  04 


Excess  over  last  year,  - $65,467  32 

The  receipts  of  the  4th  quarter  of  1S43,  exceeded  jinny 
corresponding  quarter  since  1S32,  and  amounted  to  S>  1 ,- 
020,529. 

Whale  Fisheries  of  the  U.  States.  The  imports 
of  these  fisheries  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1843, 
are  thus  given  by  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Ships 
and  barques  193,  brigs  28,  schooners  13.  Total  tonnage, 
67,593.  Barrels  sperm  oil  165,744;  do.  whale  oil  305  SCI; 
lbs.  of  bone  1. 90S, 047. 

A revolutionary  worthy.  Gen.  Robinson,  died  in 
Vermont,  aged  90.  Fie  and  seven  brothers  fought  at  tile 
well  known  battle  of  Bennington,  in  1777,  and  stood  by 
Gen.  Stark  when  he  addressed  the  soldiers  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Gen.  Robinson  held  the  office  of  constable 
for  15  years — then  sheriff,  and  finally  marshal  of  the  U. 
States. 

Henry  Clay,  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  ult. 
from  Kentucky.  He  entreats  that  no  display  be  propos- 
ed by  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  He  will  be 
detained  there  some  time. 

Elections,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  3d,  6th,  and  7th 
congressional  districts  of  Massachusetts,  were  again  at- 
tempted on  the  1st  inst. 

We  have  not  yet  sufficient  returns  to  know  the  result. 
From  appearances,  the  three  vvhigs  will  bp  elected. 

Another  attempt  is  to  be  made  on  the  22d  instant,  to 
elect  representatives  to  comtress  from  the  5th  and  7th 
congressional  districts  of  Maine. 

From  the  returns  received  from  Georgia,  the  vacancy 
is  likely  to  be  filled  by  P.  L.  Clinch,  the  whig  candidate. 

Kentucky,  The  general  assembly  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  30th  ult.  The  speaker  of  the  senate,  Man- 
lius V.  Thompson,  Lieut.  Governor,  was  in  his  seat. — 
John  L.  Helm,  esq.  waseleeted  speaker. of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Massachusetts.  The  legislature  assembled  in  Bos- 
ton on  Wednesday.  Joseph  Quincy,  jr.  whig,  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  senate  by  10  out  of  16  votes,  C.  Cal- 
houn clerk.  In  the  house,  Thomas'  Kinnicutt,  whig,  was 
chosen  speaker  by  185  out  of  310  votes,  and  Clias.  W. 
Story,  clerk. 

Music  in  China.  There  are  upwards  qf  500  journals 
in  China  consecrated  exclusively  to  the  musical  art,  and 
almost  all  the  considerable  capitals  contain  two  or  more 
theatres  for  operas. 

Propellers  against  paddle-wheels.  The  Lon- 
don papers  state  that  the  handsome  steam  frigate 
Rattler,  which  is  the  first  of  her  majesty’s  steam 
ships  that  has  been  fitted  with  a screw  propeller,  was  or- 
dered by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
make  her  fourth  experimental  trip  down  the  river,  to 
compare  her  speed  and  efficiency  with  the  Lightning 
steam  vessel,  fitted  on  the  ordinary  principle,  with  pad- 
dle-wheels. At  eleven  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Rattlc-r.  hav- 
ing on  board  Captain  Appleton  and  Commander  Smith, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  chief  engineer,  Mr.  t . P.  Smith,  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  screw  propeller,  and  several  oilier 
gendemen,  proceeded  down  the  river  in  company  with 
the  Lightning  steam  vessel,  to  the  measured  mile  be- 
twixt Erilh  and  Greenhilhe,  where  her  speed  was  tried 
eight  different  limes,  four  downwards  and  four  upwards, 
and  the  result  was  very  favorable;  the  speed  of  the  Rat- 
tler averaging,  on  the  three  first  miles  down,  and  three 
first  miles  up,  wilhand  against  tide,  ns  near  as  possible, 
nine  knots,  or  about  ten  and  a half  statute  miles  per  hour', 
leaving  the  Lightning  steam  vessel  in  every  trial  con- 
siderably astern,  and  more  particularly  when  both  had 
to  contend  with  wind  and  tide,  affording  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  principle  on  which  the  Rattler  has  been 
constructed  is  best  adapted  to  sea-goffig  vessels. 

Washington  City,  statistics.  According  to  n siatp- 
ment  in  the  National  Intelligencer  there  were  89  brick, 
and  237  frame  houses  erected  last  year.  Total  number  of 
houses  in  the  city.  4,938.  Toral  amount  of  assess'  d pro- 
perty, 1st  Dec. ’43,  $19,019,897 — assessed  tax  thereon 
$238,725. 

Daniel  Webster  is  at  Washington,  attending  to 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  amongst  them,  that  of  the 
heirs  of  Girard,  against  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Newark  Postsiates,  that  he  has  purchased  the  Wet-haw- 
ken  House, formerly  owned  by  Judge  Bergen,  two  miles 
from  Hoboken,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  $25,000,  probably 
as  a residence. 

The  paper  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech 
at  Andover,  as  read  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  members  of 
the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution,  is  clearly 
shown  by  a communication  in  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, to  have  been  the  composition  of  Tench  Coze. 
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Foreign  Items. 

National  Items — Appointments  by  the  President;  di- 
plomatic; passengers  arrived  at  New  York;  trade  with 
Hnvti;  Poriusnipse  consular  certifiea'es;  Captain  Nathan 
Hale;  topographical;  agricultural;  Indian  frontier;  sec 
lional  districts; 

Army  and  Navy. 

States  of  the  Union — Maine,  election;  Massachusetts; 
election;  Pennsylvania,  Governor’s  message;  Maryland , 
Governor  arrested,  stale  treasurer;  Georgia,  finances; 
Ores  on. 

Political — Presidential,  extracts  from  the  Democratic 
.Review— from  Rrownsoil’s  Review,  demngognism— - from 
the  Charleston  Mercury— Philadelphia  Argus,  &c. — na- 
tional convention  classified— Pennsylvania  on  the  Presi- 
dency-centralization, states’  rights,  the  district  sys- 
tem. 

Tariff— the  preliminary  test  votes  classified;  and 
comments  of  the  Spectator,  Globe,  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Mercury,  and  Mubile  Register. 

Obituary  notices  of  Senators  Linn  and  McRoberts; 
an  I of  Barker  Burnell,  representative. 

Congressional  proceedings. 

Chronicle. 


CONGRESS.  The  House  of  Representatives  were 
engaged  during  the  morning  hours  of  Thursday  and  yes- 
terday, debating  the  motion  to  recommit  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  rules,  with  instructions  to  reinsert  the  21st 
Rule.  The  whole  subject  of  the  right  of  petition,  and 
of  slavery  and  abolition,  comes  in  review.  The  residue 
of  those  days’  sessions  were  spent  in  debating  the  refe- 
rence of  so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  relates  to 
the  western  waters. 

Appropriation  Bills.  The_  bill  reported  in  the  house 
of  representatives  by  Mr.  McKay,  the  chairman  of  ihe 
committee  of  ways  means,  proposes: 

Appropriations  tor  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 
the  government  for  the  year  commencing  July  I,  1844, 
and  ending  June  30,  1843,  $3,026,502  92 

For  the  support  of  the  army,  3,056,375  39  j 

For  the  military  academy,  131,845  50 

For  the  Indian  department,  932,558  00 

There  remain  yet  to  be  reported  the  navy,  fortifica- 
tion, and  harbor  bills. 

POLITICAL.  W.  C Rives.  The  political  circles 
are  all  alive  upon  the  publication  of  a letter  written  by 
the  United  States  Senator  Wit.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
which  has  iust  been  published  in  the  Richmond  Whig, 
and  in  which  that  gentleman  “ defines  his  position"  on 
the  presidential  question,  as  between  Mr.  Van  Buren 
a id  Henry  Clay,  ns  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  letter  will  be  inserted  it;  our  next,  accompanied 
with  some  remarks  on  the  subject  by  the  editor  ot  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  who  comes  out  violently  against 
Mr.  Rives  tor  tins  movement,  as  does  also  the  Globe,  and 
other  Van  Buren  papers. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Atlas,  under  date  of  January  5,  says:  "There 
is  also  a very  eutrenl  rumor  in  the  city,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn has  written  a letter  to  Mr.  Rhett,  ol  South  Carolina, 
in  which  he  complaints  of  the  want  of  nerve  of  his 
friends  in  the  house — speaks  in  terms  of  great  severity 
and  harshness  of  the  course  of  Van  Buren  and  Ins 
friends  tuwards  him,  and  withdraws  from  the  race;  hut 
at  the  same  time,  lie  withholds  Ins  influence  from  Van 
Buren,  and  stands  back  m solitary  grandeur.  ” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  is  friendly  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  writes 
under  date  of  thetjiji  inst.  as  follows: 

“The  Calhoun  manifesto  against  the  Van  Buren  con 
vention  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  I learn  that  it  is  in f>rint,  | 
and  will  soon  be  here.  It  has  had  the  effect,  in  antici- 
pation, to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Van  Buren  men 
in  the  strength  ot  their  position.  It  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble that  the  friends  of  Cass  and  Johnson  will  also  keep 
aloof  from  the  packed  convention.” 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mercury  says  that  "Mr.  Calhoun  has  written  a long  and 
powerful  letter,  discussing  the  whole  question,  denounc- 
ing and  renouncing  the  ’politicians'  packed  caucus,’ 
which  is  to  assemble  at  Baltimore  in  May  next.  It  will 
beshortl/  published.  A National  Convention  will  be 
culled,  at  which  the  people  will  he  represented,  and  a 
thud  candidate  nominated.  That  convention  choose 
from  among  Calhoun,  Stewart,  Cass  or  Johnson.  Its 
nominee  w ill  stand  a better  chance  of  election  titan  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  It  will  atleast  accomplish  one  thing,  which 
is  now  found  .o  be  indispensable  to  die  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles,  to 
wit:  me  re-urgaiiizaiion  of  the  democratic  party  in 
1845.” 

Vol.  XV.— »ip  20. 


T CANADA. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  Our  example  on  this 
subject  is  being  carried  oul  in  its  fullest  extent  in 
Canaria.  A law  has  passed  the  parliament  at  Kings- 
ton. the  first  item  of  which  provides  "that  no  person 
can  be  there  arrested , ot  held  to  bail,  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose  in  any  foreign  country,  by  the  laws  of  which 
mprisonment  for  debt  ions  abolished .” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  packet  ship  England,  arrived  at  New  York, 
brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  8lh  December.  No- 
thing important  had  occurred.  The  Montezuma 
reached  Liverpool  in  15  days. 

The  corn  law  league,  seems  to  be  going  ahead  in 
England,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  set  them  by  the 
repealers  in  Ireland. 

O’Connell’s  trial  is  postponed  to  the  15th  Janu- 
ary. A more  catholic  jury  is  expected  on  the  next 
panel.  Repeal  meetings  continue  to  be  held,  and 
more  gun  boats  were  ordered  on  the  coast.  A din- 
ner has  been  given  to  Smith  O’Brien  at  Limerick. — 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  Lusk,  has  died,  which  has 
caused  much  excitement,  as  it  is  said  that  he  died  in 
consequence  of  taking  cold  on  the  evening  of  the 
proclamation  forhidding  the  Clontarf  meeting,  he 
having  been  out  in  the  rain  the  whole  night  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  attending  the  meeting;  he  was’ 
one  of  the  persons  indicted  with  O’Connell  and  died 
of  erysepelas. 

FRANCE. 

The  population  of  France.  According  to  the 
census  recently  made,  France  has  a population 

34,494,885 
29,107,425 

UOTOMATIC. 

01.852,93/  The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  12th,  says:  It  is 

32,569  223  understood  that  the  senate  yesterday  rejected  the  no- 
33,540,910  ! mination  of  Mr.  Proffit  as  envoy  to  Brazil,  and  con- 

The  department  of  the  betne,  comprehending  Pam  j firmed  Dabney  S.  Carr,  to  be  minister  of  the  United 
nd  its  environs,  contains  about  a million  and  a hall  j Slates  at  Constantinople.  [For  which  he  has  sailed.] 


amounting  to. 
In  1700- 

19,669,320 

In  1806 

1762 

21,769,163 

1820 

1784 

24,805,000 

1826 

1789 

25  065,883 

1831 

1802 

27,349,003 

1836 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  loilli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Green  W.  Caldwell,  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  the 
place  of  Burgess  S.  Gaither. 

Alexander  Downing  to  be  surveyor  general  of 
public  lands  south  of  Tennessee,  in  the  place  of  Ben- 
jamin Ludlow. 

James  Magoffin,  re-appointed  register  of  the  land 
office  at  St.  Stephens,  Alabama. 

William  W.  Stevenson,  re-appointed  register  of 
the  land  office  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

John  J.  Coleman,  re-appointed  register  of  the  land 
office  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Robert  J,  Hockley,  re-appointed  register  of  tho 
land  office  a*.  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


of  people. 

It  results  from  this  official  table,  that  in  less  than  a 
century  and  a half,  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
has  nearly  doubled. 

SPAIN. 

From  Spain  we  have  little  further  than  the  con- 
firmation of  Qlozaga’s  assurance,  as  denounced  by  the 


Mr.  Proffitt,  the  reader  will  recollect  is  now  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  but  had  not  yet,  at  the  last  accounts, 
been  presented  to  the  emperor  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  long  been  the  minister  of  the 
U.  States  at  that  court. 

The  nominations  of  Mr.  Rencher  as  minister  to 
Portugal,  and  of  Benj.  Green  to  be  secretary  of  le- 
were  also  confirmed. 


young  queen.  His  displacement  is  a fm  ther  triumph  1 ?ation  to’  Mexico, 
to  the  French  party  it  would  seem,  being  the  second  I y 

revolution  of  parties  since  they  ejected  Espartero.  I ' PASSDBTCUSVtS. 

BUENOS  AYEKS.  j Arrived  in  New  York  in  1843.  Thenumberof 

Dates  reach  to  5th  Nov.  Gen.  Oribe’s  forces  | passengersyvho  arrived  here  in  1843  from  foreign 
on  Montevideo,  and  the  garrison  are  ! countries,  was  46,302.  n u~  r " 


are  pressing 

said  to  be  suffering  for  want  of  provisions. 

CUBA. 

A report  of  a formidable  insurrection  in  suppres- 
sing which  some  five  hundred  slaves  were  killed, 
reached  New  Orleans  last  week  from  Plavana,  hut 
direct  accounts  from  Mantanzas  to  the22d  ult.,make 
no  mention  of  such  an  incident,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
unfounded. 

HAYTI. 

On  the  5th  December  a gathering  of  disaffected 
blacks  took  place  almost  fifteen  miles  from  Aux 
Cayes.  Gen.  Revere  sent  one  of  his  aids  to  investi- 
gate the  reason  of  the  assembly  who  was  so  ill  treated 
as  to  die  of  the  violence  he  received. 

General  Revere  then  marched  against  the  insur- 
gents, attacked  and  routed  them,  taking  their  leader 
prisoner.  The  latter  was  shot  at  once,  and  all  was 
again  quiet. 

We  learn  by  the  Gardner  II.  Wright,  from  Port 
au  Prince,  says  the  N.  York  Herald,  that  when  she 


was  46,3U2.  The  following  schedule 
shows  the  number  of  passengers  arrived  in  each  year 


since  1834: 
Year. 

Whole  No.  of  arrivals. 

No  of  pass’grs. 

1835 

2,094 

35,303 

1836 

2 293 

60  541 

1837 

2,071  . 

57,975 

1838 

1,790 

25  5S1 

1839 

2,159 

48,152 

1840 

1,953 

62,797 

1841 

2,118 

52,337 

1842 

1,962 

74,014 

1843 

1,832 

46,302 

The  arrivals  both  of  vessels  and  passengers  were 
less  last  year  than  the  average  of  the  last  nine  years. 

[Jour.  Coin. 

COTTOBT  TB27TS- 

A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum  states 
that  a report  has  been  made  to  congress  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  inquiry 
from  the  last  congress  as  to  the  fitness  of  cotton  as  an 


sailed  a fleet  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  French  vessels  of  j article  for  tents,  &c.  in  comparison  with  hemp.  The 


war  were  lying-in  that  harbor  awaiting  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  due  France.  Such  a large  fleet  in- 
dicated a determination  to  compel  payment  should 


decided  preference  is  given  to  the  latter.  The  first 
cost  of  cotton  is  20  per  cent  less.  The  cotton  tents 
are  more  impervious  to  wind  and  rain,  but  more  lia- 


the  black  philosophers  at  Hayti  refuse  to  pay  over  the  able  to  imbibe  mildew,  absorb  more  water,  and  are 

' more  bulky  and  heavy.  The  contraction  of  cotton 
tents  is  so  great  from  wet,  that  should  a tent  be  pitch- 
ed when  thecloth  is  dry,  the  pinsdriven  in  firm  ground, 
and  a rain  should  fall  upon  it,  it  would  either  draw 
the  pins  or  break  the  loops  over  the  pins.  Hence  the 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  hemp  is  preferable  to 
cotton  for  all  military  purposes. 


specie  quietly  without  grumbling, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Nova  Scotia  papers  announce  that  the  liberal 
party  in  that  province  are  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs,  and  that  three  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council,  Messrs.  Uniake,  Mc- 
Nab,  and  Howe,  have  resigned  their  offices. 

MEXICO. 

The  commissioners  from  Yucatan  returned  to  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  French  steamer  Griffon.  They  had  au- 
thority to  accept  the  private  propositions  made  to 
them  by  Santa  Anna,  the  day  before  they  left  Vera 
Cruz.  Peace  for  a time  at  least,  will  ensue.  Im- 
portant despatches  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th 
from  the  Mexican  embassy  in  London,  via  N.  York, 
and  were  forwarded  to  the  Mexican  president. 


TRADE  WITH  HAYTI. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  late  letters 
had  been  received  in  that  city  from  Port  au  Prince, 
which  announce  that  the  Haytien government  had  re- 
established the  rate  of  duties  on  imports  which  existed 
before  the  late  revolution,  and  that  hereafter  the  du- 
ties will  be  payable  in  Spanish  money  or  its  equ  va* 
lent,  and  not  in  the  currency  of  the  Island.  By  ihii 
alteration  all  the  principal  articles  of  American  pv» 
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ducfioh  are  made  to  pay  an  increased  duty  of  nearly 
or  quite  fifty  per  cent. 

PjmTU'&tFESE  C02tTSTOiii.B,  CES.TIFI- 
SATES. 

Consulate  General  of  Portugal.  Philadelphia , 23 ril 
Nov.  1843.  The  Portuguese  government  being  in- 
formed that  American  vessels  are  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  from  the  United  Slates  for  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  and  ports  in  Africa,  without  consular  certifi- 
cates, has  addressed  a circular,  under  date  of  the 
19th  September  last,  to  the  several  governors  gene- 
ral of  the  said  Island,  and  Possessions  in  Africa,  re- 
viving the  previous  circulars  on  this  same  subject  of 
the  21st  October,  1836,  and  8th  March,  1839,  and 
ordering  that  no  vessel  whatever  be  admitted  to  en- 
try in  the  respective  custom  houses,  unless  it  be  pro- 
vided with  and  present  the  consular  documents  which 
are  required  by  existing  laws  and  regulations,  which 
is  made  public  for  the  information  of  (he  mercantile 
community  and  ship  masters  concerned  therein.  By 
order,  PHILIP  N.  SEARLE, 

Vice  consul,  N.  York. 

KETTOLHTXOKT.&.R'Sr  WORTHIES, 

In  memory  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  the  citizens  of 
Coventry,  Con.,  the  birth  place  of  Plate,  a gallant 
and  youthful  martyr  of  the  Revolution,  recently  held 
a meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  lor 
the  erection  of  a suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  “members  of  the  Plale  Association,”  were  prin- 
cipal movers  in  the  matter,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  expressive  of  their  determination  to  go  seri- 
ously to  work,  in  erecting  the  monument.  Govern- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  ereet  this 
Monument,  and  as  repeatedly  failed  to  do  it.  The 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  have  now  resolved  to  do  it 
themselves. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  copy  the  following: 
A Centenarian,  died,  recently  in  Calais,  Maine,  Mrs. 
Christophers,  at  the  age  of  nearly  100  years.  A wri- 
ter in  the  Calais  Advertiser,  says  she  was  the  sister  of 
the  betrothed  of  young  Hale  who  was  executed  on 
Long  Island  as  a spy  by  the  British  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  whose  fate  bore  a strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Andre;  the  enterprise  which  cost  him  his  life, 
having  been  undertaken  at  the  special  request  of 
Washington.  The  affianced  bride,  overwhelmed  by 
the  shock  occasioned  by  her  misfortune,  withdrew 
from  society  and  spent  her  remaining  days  with  the 
, Single  Sisters  among  the  Moravians. 

TOPOGSAPmO&L  IT. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Swift.  Application  having  been 
made  by  a number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  at  Bos- 
ton, to  have  the  services  of  Captain  W.  H.  Swift  of 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  to  determine 
certain  questions  connected  with  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  canal,  which  questions  were  made  conditions 
by  the  Barings  of  London,  in  reference  to  a loan 
which  they  were  willing  to  make  to  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  purpose  of  finishing  that  canal,  the 
secretary  of  war  being  at  the  time  at  Philadelphia, 
Col.  Abert  to  whom  the  application  was  addressed, 
immediately  forwarded  it  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
decision  and  orders  of  the  secretary,  arid  the  letter 
which  we  have  copied,  is  his  reply  to  Col.  Abert. 

We  understand  that  Captain  Swift  is  now  upon 
the  duty  in  conjunction  with  ex-governor  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  a commissioner  for  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  law  questions  connected  with 
the  loan.  We  hail  this  as  an  important  preliminary 
step,  which  will  in  the  end  relieve  our  states  from 
much  of  their  present  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

[American  Sentinel. 

Philadelphia,  October  30tk,  1843. 

Sin.:  I duly  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst., 
covering  copies  of  the  letter  and  enclosure  forward- 
ed to  you  by  Wm.  Sturges,  Abbott  PI.  Lawrence  and 
J.  W.  Ward,  Esquires,  of  Boston,  desiring  the  servi- 
ces of  Captain  William  II.  Swift  of  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engineers,  to  make  certain  inquiries  arid 
examinations  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute  any  thing 
in  tiie  power  of  the  department  of  war,  the  tendency 
of  which  may  be.  to  accomplish  the  completion 
of  that  canal,  which  will  form  the  great  and  impor- 
tant connexion,  so  long  expected  and  so  anxiously  de 
sired,  between  the  Mississippi  and  lake  Michigan. — 
The  selectionof  Captain  Swill  for  this  duly  is  an  admi- 
rable one,  as,  from  his  high  personal  character,  his 
scientific  attainments  and  his  great  praelical  experi- 
ence, the  most  implicit  confidence  can  be  reposed  in 
(lie  resuit  of  his  labors.  You  will  therefore  be  pleas- 
ed to  detail  him  for  this  duty,  and  direct  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  its  performance  on  the  short- 
est notice. 


I hail  this  effort  as  an  evidence  of  returning  r.onri-  j 
denee  abroad,  as  well  in  the  stability  of  our  irist.itu- 
tions,  as  in  the  value  of  ihe  stupendous  internal  im- 
provements, which  our  states  have  commenced  and 
in  part  completed.  The  depression  of  Ihe  moneato- 
rv  concerns  of  our  country  has  affected  individuals, 
corporations,  and  governments,  and  rendered  them 
unable  although  not  unwilling  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments. The  recuperative  energy  of  our  peeple, 
however,  is  exhibiting  its  power,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  return  of  confidence  will  lead  to  a 
full  restoration  of  her  credit. 

No  matter  whether  the  expenditures  of  the  state 
governments  have  been  wise  or  unwise,  the  debts 
have  been  incurred  on  the  faith  of  states.  The 
only  enquiry  which  the  people  make,  is,  “have  they 
been  iucurred  under  the  authority  of  the  law?  If  so, 
they  must  and  shall  be  paid.”  Such  I know  from 
my  intercourse  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  them.  Their 
correct  mode  of  thinking  upon  this  subject  has  not 
been  fully  understood  either  abroad  or  at  home  in  our 
Atlantic  cities.  There  is  a stern  integrity  and  a 
sound  morality  in  our  citizens,  which  will  he  exhi- 
bited by  them  and  be  eventually  appreciated  by  the 
world  at  large.  They  will  never  tolerate  the  idea 
that  the  faith  of  the  republic  shall  be  intentionally 
violated.  I am  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours. 

J.  M.  PORTER. 

Col.  J.  J.  Abert. 

Com’g.  Top’].  Engineers. 

AGaiCTOTTOB, 

A meeting  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures was  held  pursuant  to  public  notice  on  the 
8th  inst.  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives 
at  Washington- 

The  meeting  w-as  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  appointed,  viz: 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  Presidant. 

“ Joseph  Vance,  of  Ohio.  Vice  President. 

“ William  Wilkins, of  Pennsylvania.  do 

“ Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  do 

“ William  D.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  do 

“ Thos.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  do 

“ Jacob  W.  Miller  of  New  Jersey,  do 

“ James  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  do 

Jno.  F.Callan,  ofDistrict  of  Columbia, ) c . 
Robert  E.  Horner,  of  New  Jersey.  ) ecicane >. 

Mr.  JohnS  Skinner,  of  Washington,  offered  a 
preamble  and  resolutions  proposing  that  an  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  May  next.,  which 
were  discussed  for  some  time  and  referred  to  a commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  state  and  territory  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
on  Wednesday  10th  inst. 

nmiAN  PROKTTIEH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  received  in 
this  city  yesterday,  says  a New  Orleans  paper,  dated 
“Boggy  Depot,  Arkansas,  Nov.  25  1843:  To  morrow 
I leave  forthe  grand  prairie cnuncil,  in  company  with 
Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  A.  and  Gov.  P.  M.  Butler,  Che- 
rokee agent,  who  are  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  escort  will  consist  of  80  men 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  council  is  to  be 
held  on  Red  river,  100  miles  west  of  Fort  Ouachita, 
and  123  miles  west  from  this  place — its  object  is  to 
assist  the  Texians  in  making  peace  with  the  Coman- 
ches,  Kiovvays,  and  other  wild  tribes,  who  asyet  have 
been  inimical  to  their  overtures.  A great  number  of 
Comanches  are  expected,  and  we  hope  to  persuade 
them  to  bring  their  butfalo  skins  to  us,  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  to  Missouri  line.  We  shall  return  in  about 
two  weeks.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Van  Buren  Intelligencer, 
writing  from  Fayetteville,  under  date  of  Nov.  25th, 
says:  “The  two  Starrs  and  Reese,  who  are  charged 
with  having  murdered  the  Wright  family,  are  here 
in  the  county  jail.  They  will  be  convicted  upon  the 
testimony  of  fifty  persons,  who  have  heard  them  fre- 
quently boast  of  having  done  the  deed.  It  is  said  that 
the  grand  jury  of  this  county  have  found  true  bills 
against  the  murderers  of  Ridge;  and  also  against  John 
Ross,  as  an  accessory.  This  is  going  to  be  the  cause 
of  great  excitement  on  the  line.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Major  Ridge  was  the  aged  chief  who  fell 
a victim  to  a dreadful  conspiracy,  on  the  22  ! June, 
1 S39,  the  same  morning  on  which  his  accomplished 
son,  John  Ridge,  and  Elias  Boudinot  were  slain. — 
The  party  sent  to  kill  Major  Ridge,  passed  into  the 
slate  of  Arkansas,  and  hence  the  indictment.” 

FC-2£ 

Wei  learn  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Adverti- 
ser, that  a delegation  of  ten  Fox  Indians  were  ex- 
pected there  on  the  28th  ult.  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington city,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their  an- 


nuities. It  seems  that  the  Sac  part,  of  the  nation 
around  the  trading  houses  of  the  American  Fur  com- 
pany, are  in  the  habit  of  buying  goods  on  credit  of 
the  traders,  and  when  the  annuities  are  paid  all  the 
money  is  swallowed  up  in  liquidating  th’eir  debts,  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  nation  gets  nothing 

POWER  ©F  SSSTIOKAX.  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  table  showing  the  relative  strength 
of  three  different  sections  of  our  union  in  congress 
may  be  interesting  at  this  particular  juncture: 


Northeastern  Stales. 

1 Maine, 

7 

2 New  Hampshire, 

4 

3 Vermont, 

4 

4 Massachusttes, 

10 

5 Rhode  Island, 

2 

6 Connecticut, 

4 

7 New  York 

34 

8 Pennsylvania, 

24 

9 New  jersey, 

5 

— 

94 

Western  Free  States. 

1 Ohio, 

QL 

2 Indiana, 

10 

3 Illinois, 

7 

4 Michigan, 

3 

— 

41 

Southern  and  Western 

Slave 

States. 

1 Delaware, 

2 Maryland, 

1 

6 

3 Virginia, 

4 North  Carolina; 

15 

9 

5 South  Carolina, 

7 

7 Georgia, 

8 

7 Alabama, 

8 Mississippi. 

7 

4 

9 Louisiana, 
10  Tennessee, 

4 

11 

11  Kentucky, 

10 

12  Missouri, 

5 

13  Arkansas, 

1 

— 

88 

Total, 

223 

These  tables  show  that  the  representatives  of  the 

shaveholding  states  are  in  a minority  in  congress — 
that  the  western  and  southern  stales  united  can  con- 
trol the  north  and  east  by  a considerable  majority — 
that  the  western  free  states  are  dependent  upon  the 
south  or  the  north,  or  both;  and  in  fact,  that  the  three 
sections  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  can  effect 
nothing  alone.  [Madisonian. 

the  hrs&it. 

Court  martial.  A court  martial  has  been  order- 
ed to  be  held  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  forthe 
trial  of  Captain  Trcnor  of  the  first  regiment  United 
States  dragoons. 

Assistant  surgeon  Van  Buren,  assigned  to  duty  in 
Washington. 

THE  tffjw-sr. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer , Lieut.  Bullus,  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  4th,  from  Norfolk,  with  stores  and  men 
for  the  sloop  of  war  Preble. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence,  Commander  Gardner. — 
An  officer  on  board  writes  from  oil  Barbadoes,  (W. 
I.)  Dec.  2d,  1843:  “Our  arrival  here  was  quite  an 
unexpected  introduction  to  the  English,  and  their  ad- 
mirals in  port.  On  our  anchoring  we  fired  21  guns 
as  a salute,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  them. 
Our  consul,  who  visited  us,  says  the  Lawrence  is  the 
handsomest  vessel  he  ever  saw,  and  the  British  ad- 
miral, who  was  also  on  board  of  us,  said  “she  was 
the  handsomest  brig  he  ever  saw,  or  ever  expected  to 
see  again.”  We  saw  the  British  schooner  Atalanta 
going  into  harbor  at  sunrise  this  morn  ing—  caught  up 
with  her,  and  got  into  port  four  hours  ahead  of  her, 
beati.ig  her  ten  miles  out  of  twenty-seven?  Our  cap- 
tain says  she  is  the  fastest  sailer,  and  the  best  sea 
boat,  he  was  ever  in.  We  got  out  of  her  lli  and 
12i  knots.” 

The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence,  Commander  Gardner, 
sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the  12th  December,  on  a 
cruise — officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridgc,  Capt.  Mattison,  has 
been  performing  some  service.  Two  of  our  coun- 
trymen, Messrs.  Thomas  and  Curtis,  late  master  and 
mate  of  the  brig  Zebra,  have  been  lying  in  prison  at 
Gonaives  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  since  early  in  last 
August,  on  a charge  of  shooting  an  English  captain 
who  came  alongside  the  Zebra  during  the  night,  to 
entice  a portion  of  her  crew  to  desert.  The  poor 
fellows  had  made  several  applications  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  relief,  without  success. 
In  this  conjuncture  the  U.  S.  brig  Bainbrid.e,  Capt. 
M3ttisoa,  arrived  at  Gonaives,  and  on  making  full 
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enquiry  inter  the  ease,  Capt.  M.  peremptorily  de- 
manded an  immediate  trial  or  release.  He  was  re- 
ferred to  Port  au  Plince,  the  seat  of  government,  to 
which  place  he  at  once  repaired,  and  there  made  a 
a similar  demand  on  the  provincial  government, 
which,  convinced  by  his  emphatic  language  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  made  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry response,  and  issued  an  order  for  their  release 
from  prison  and  delivery  into  his  hands. 

Commodore  Forter’s  remaims.  The  U.  S.  brig 
Trillion  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  7th  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  remains  of  Commodore  Porter  are 
to  be  interred. 

The  U.  S.  '-hip  Levant , reached  Rio  <le  Janeiro  on 
the  12th  of  Nov.  last,  with  Geo.  11.  Proffitt,  on  board, 
as  Minister  to  Brazil. 

The  Princeton.  The  New  York  True  Sun  says:  “The 
Princeton  steamer  still  lies  in  the  low  er  harbor,  having 
been  prevented  by  the  rough  weather  from  taking  her 
heavy  guns  on  board.  We  understand,  that  after  a 
brief  visit  to  Washington,  she  will  be  despatched  on 
a cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  thence  down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  afterwards  to  the  Brazils. 

The  Revenue  Cutler  Nautilus,  Captaim  Walden, 
left  Key  West  ISth  ult.,  for  Nassau,  N.  P.,  with  the 
U.  S.  Marshal,  who  bears  a requisition  for  negroes 
who  committed  the  murder  and  robbery  on  Key 
Bisc.iyne  some  months  since. 

[The  authorities  of  Nassau  allege  some'  informality 
in  the  documents  fqr  not  complying  with  thedemand.] 

The  United  Slates  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  end 
frigate  Congress,  were  at  Mahon  on  the  26lh  of  Novem- 
ber, and  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States 
navy  were  expected.  On  board  one  of  these  vessels  in 
port  were  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents Christopher  Columbus,  sculptured  in  white 
^ marble  by  Persico,  who  will  come  to  this  country 
* with  his  works. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon  arrived  at  Pensacola,  some 
time  since, from  Norfolk.  This  vessel  making  a voy- 
age on  a dangerous  coast  in  tempestuous  weather  had 
for  her  complement  of  officers,  Lieutenant  Percy, 
Commanding;  Acting  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Robert- 
son, and  Purser,  E.  M.  Calendes,  that  is,  two  Lieu- 
tenants and  a Purser — both  the  Lieutenants  kept 
watch  arid  watch  by  day,  and  both  of  them  were  gene- 
rally on  deck  at  night.  The  Oregon  is  to  be  employed 
during  die  winter  and  spring  transporting  old  iron, 
guns  and  shot,  from  Pensacola  to  New  York,  where 
they  will  probably  be  sold  at  auction,  as  old  iron. 
These  officers  will  have  a severe  task  in  tli is  inclem- 
ent season  ia  an  old  brig  laden  with  iron.  There  is 
not  even  a midshipman  on  bord  to  aid  them.  This 
circumstance  is  owing  to  a scarcity  of  officers  in  the 
naval  service,  and  a full  employment  of  all  belonging 
to  it.  of  the  inferior  grades.”  [A'.  0.  Coin-,  of  Dec.  26. 

Brazil  Squadron.  Tile  frigate  Columbia  and 
schooner  Enterprise  were  at  Montevideo  October  12. 

East  India  Squadron.  The  frigate  Brandywine. 
Commodore  Parker,  was  at  Bombay  adout  31st  July, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  minister 
to  China. 

African  Squadron.  The  sloop-of-war  Decatur , 
Commander  Abbot,  was  at  Port  Praya  C :ps  de  Verds, 
on  the  12lli  October,  and  would  sail  in  company  with 
the  flag  ship  Macedonian,  Commodore  Perry,  the  same 
night  for  the  co  ist.  ' [Army  anil  Navy  Cliron. 

Naval  Cowl  Martial.  A naval  court  martiai  convened 
on  board  the  U.  S ship  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk  on  Fri- 
day last.  The  following  officers  compose  it: 

Captain  Stephen  Cassin,  President. 

“ Chas.  W.  Skinner,  j 

Commander  W.  M.  Armstrong,  | 

“ Robt.  B.  Cunningham,  I , 

Henry  Bruce,  f Ambers. 

Lieutenant  William  Green, 

“ Amasa  Paine,  J 

Jas.  Hoban,  Esq.  Judge  Advocate. 

Navy  Supplies.  The  navy  department  has  adver- 
tised for  proposals  for  supplying  at  the  naval  stations, 
Charlestown  Mass.  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  and  Gosport  Va. 
articles  required  for  the  half  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  estimated  as  follows. 

For  vessels  For  home 
afloat.  stations. 

296,  946  lbs.  50. g48  lbs. 

1,818,794  lbs.  310,219  lbs. 


The  quantities  of  all  maybe  increased  or  dimmish 
ed,  as  the  sorvice  may  hereafter  require.  The  con- 
tracts will  therefore  be  made  not  forspeoified  quanti- 
ties, but  for  such  quantities  as  the  service  may  re- 
quire. 

A new  home  squadron.  An  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  the  means  of  preventing  much  of  the  distress 
suffered  by  vessels  approachingour  coast  in  the  win- 
ter season.  Stations  have  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
venue vessels,  embracing  the  whole  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  from  the  northeastern  extbemity  of  Maine 
to  the  Sabine  river,  in  which  they  are  to  cruise  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  the  relief  of  distressed  vessels. — 
Their  orders  are  to  keep  as  close  to  the  land  as  may 
be  consistent  with  safely,  and  not  to  go  into  port  of- 
tener  than  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  or  want  of 
supplies;  to  speak  to  all  vessels  approachirigthe  coast 
which  they  may  fall  in  with;  and  to  alibi'd  to  those 
requiring  aid  or  relief  such  assistance  as  may  be 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  necessities,  and- as  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  revenue  vessels  to  render. — 
All  supplies  Will  be  charged  at  their  cost  value,  and 
bills  taken,  with  orders  from  the  commanders  of  the 
vessels  to  whom  such  supplies  may  be  delivered  on 
their  owners  or  consignees  for  the  amount.  To  ena- 
ble the  cutters  to  afford  the  required  assistance  to 
vessels  and  crews  in  cases  of  distress,  additional  men 
will  be  shipped  for  the  winter  cruise,  and  provisions, 
fuel,  and  water  be  carried  m such  quantities  as  can 
conveniently  be  stowed.  The  following  are  the  sta- 
tions assigned  to  the  respective  vessels: 

The  Alert  to  cruise  between  Jilt.  Desert  and  East- 
port. 

The  Morris,  between  Portland  and  Cape  Ann. 

The  Hamilton,  between  Boston  and  Chatham  Light. 

The  Jackson , betvvedn  Holmes’ Hole  and  Point  Ju- 
dith.. 

The  Madison,  between  Point  Judith  and  Gardiner’s 
bay. 

The  Ewing,  between  Montauk  and  Egg  Harbor. 

The  Forward,  between  Egg  Harbor  and  Chinco- 
league. 

The  Taney,  between  Chincoteague  and  Cape  Kat- 
teras. 

The  Walcoli,  between  Capes  of  Virginia  and  Bal- 
timore. 

The  Crawford,  between  Savannah  and  Cape  Flo- 
rida. 

The  Nautilus,  between  Cape  Floridaand  Tort.ugas. 

The  Wooubury,  between  Ship  Island  and  Piiver 
Sabine.  [Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 
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mikz  asrs. 

Governors.  The  stale  of  Maine  will  have  had 
five  governors  within  less  than  one  year: 

Gov.  Fair-field,  elected  for  1843,  resigned. 

Gov.  Kavanagh,  president  of  the  senate,  1843,  re- 
signed. 

I Governor  Dunn,  speaker  of  the  house,  1843,  super- 
i seded  by 

j Gov.  Dana,  president  of  the  senate.  1S44- 
! Gov.  Anderson,  elected  for  the  year  1344,  who 
| took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  5th  inst. 

| Congressional  Election.  The  Eastern  Argus 
gives  the  result  of  the  ofiLial  canvass  of  the  vote 
for  members  of  congress  from  that  state,  in  the  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  7th  congressional  districts. 


Flour, 

Bread, 

Whiskey, 

Sugar, 

Tea, 

Co  flee, 
Cocoa, 
Butter, 
Molesses, 
Beans, 
Viaegar, 
Raisins  or 
Apples, 
Pickles, 
Tobacco, 


51,971  gais. 

8,863  gals. 

259,905  lbs. 

44,339  lbs. 

9,680  lbs. 

1,656  lbs. 

43.373  lbs. 

6.628  lbs. 

43,873  lbs. 

6; 628  lbs. 

49,236  sbs. 

12,662  lbs. 

18,559  gal,s. 

3,165  gals. 

55,677  gals. 

9,496  gasl. 

18,550  gals. 

j 

3,165  gals. 

148,573  lbs. 

25,324  lbs. 

148,473  lbs. 

25,324  lbs. 

72.000  lbs. 

12,250  lbs. 

To  be  of- 
fered for. 
per  bbl. 

per  lb. 
per  gal. 
per  Jb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  gal. 
per  bush, 
per  gal. 

per  bbl. 
per  lb. 

per  lb. 


3.546 
2,701 
348 
160 

305—7,060 
3 531— F.  H.  M.  has  15 


4th  Dist.  F’.  H.  Morse 

Charles  Andrews 
C.  C.  Cone, 

J.  G.  Cole, 

Scattering, 

Necessary  for  a choice 
majority. 

3rd  Dist.  L.  Severance;  3,799 

Samuel  Wells,  - 2,700 

Seth  May,  V 621 

Scattering,  13—7,133 

5th  Dist.  Beiij.  White,  1,762 

Ebri’r  Hutchinson,  930 

John  True,  330 

Jesse  Smart,  402 

Henry  McGrillis,  327 

Scattering,  422 — 4,180 

7th  Dist.  Shepard  Cary,  2,1  GS 

Tlios.  Robinson,  1,983 

Ilez.  Williams,  109 

S.  M.  Pond,  100 

Scattering,  170 — 4,535  j 

M.&SS.ACiHITSIBTTS* 

Election  of  Congressmen.  The  elections  for  j 
members  of  congress  in  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh 
districts  of  Massachusetts,  have  resulted  in  the  choice  ! 
of  two  of  the  whig  candidates,  viz:  The  Honorable  I 

Osmyn  Baker,  in  the  sixth  district,  and  the  Hon.  Ju-  j 
lius  Rockwell,  in  the  seventh  district.  -In  the  third  | 


district  the  Hon.  Amos  Abbott,  whig,  received  about 
150  votes  less  than  all  the  other  candidates.  Of 
course  there  was  no  choice.  A seventh  trial  must 
therefore  take  place. 

Election.  Official  canvass  by  the  legislature  of 
tlie  votes  for  governor  at  the  late  election. 


Whole  number  of  votes  121,288 

Necessary  to  a choice,  64,645 

Geo.  N.  Briggs  had  57,242 

Marcus  Morton,  • 54,242 

S.  E.  Sewell,  8,901 

Francis  Jackson,  66 


And  a number  of  scattering  votes.  No  one  having 
a majority  of  all  the  votes,  the  legislature  elect  the 
governor  from  the  four  highest  who  are  named  above. 
For  Lieutenant  governor,  the  whole  num- 


ber was  120  978 

Necessary  for  a choice,  60,490 

John  Reed  had  57,685 

Henry  FI.  Chill,  54,031 

Win.  Jackson,  8,988 

Francis  Jackson,  57 

Henry  W.  Bishop,  50 

Amos  Farnsworth,  31 


Several  individuals  had  one  vote  each.  The  four 
first  named  gentlemen  are  the  constitutional  candida- 
tes for  the  office  of  Lieut,  governor. 

The  hou-e  of  representatives  on  the  8th  proceed 
ed  to  select  two  from  the  four  highest  candidates  for 
the  office  of  governor.  George  N.  Briggs  received 
187  votes,  and  Marcus  Morton  126  votes,  and  the 
names  of  those  two  gentlemen  were  presented  to 
the  senate  as  the  first  and  second  choices  of  the  house. 
The  name  of  John  Reed  and  Henry  H.  Childs  were 
sent  to.  the  senate  as  candidates  of  the  house  for  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  the  senate,  Mr.  Briggs  received  30  votes,  and 
Mr.  Morton  6.  The  like  number  of  votes  were  given 
to  Messrs.  Reed  and  Childs  for  lieutenant  governor, 
whereupon  it  was  declared  that  Geo.  N.  Briggs  and 
John  Reed  are  duly  elected  governor  and  lieut.  go- 
vernor of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

- Governor’s  Message. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Fellow-citizens:  The  fust  and  most  important 
duly  that  devolves  upon  t tie  legislature,  will  be  to 
examine,  into  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
stale,  and  to  make  suitable  provision*  for  the  dis- 
charge of  her  liabilities. 

(state  debt  ) 

The  entire  amount. of  the  funded  debt  of  the  state 
is  §39,084,000  40.  This  debt  is  reimbursable  as 
follow?: 


In  the  year  1841, 

§ 55,922  60 

“ 1844, 

62  500  00 

“ 1846, 

--  3 686,342  08 

“ 1847, 

72,335  OS 

“ 1850, 

1.000,000  00 

“ 1853, 

2,000.000  00 

“ 1854, 

3,001,000  00 

“ 1856, 

2 733.161  58 

“ 1858, 

7,070,661  44 

“ 1859, 

1,250,000  09 

“ 1860, 

2,648,630  00 

“ 1861, 

120,000  00 

• “ 1862, 

2,265,400  00 

“ 1863. 

200,000  00 

“ 1864, 

3 385,076  66 

“ 1865, 

1.82:j,600  00 

“ 1368, 

2,524,000  00 

“ 1870, 

1,946,215  65 

Loan  payable  at  the  expiration  of 

cer- 

lain  bank  charters 

569,503  50 

§36,469,398  87 

Interest  due  1st  August,  1842,  for 
which  certificates  of  stock  were  is- 
sued, redeemable  in  1843, 

Interest  due  1st  February,  1343,  re- 
deemable in  1846, 

Interest  due  1st  August,  1843,  redeem- 
able in  1846, 


866,625  53 
873,988  00 
873,988  00 


§39,084,900  40 

Upon  this  debt  the  annual  interest  to  be  paid 
amounts  to  §1,941,827  23,  to  wit: 

Permanent  loan  at  6 per  cent.  § 1,946,944  33 

“ loans  at  5 per  cent.  32,633,189  86 

“ loans  at  per  cent.  200,000  00 

R-elief  notes  at  1 per  cent.  1,467,623  68 

do.  at  6 per  cent,  171,635  00 

Arrearsbf  interest  due  to  our  loan  hold- 


ers in  August,  1842,  and  February  and 

August,  1843,  at  6 per  cent.  2,614,601  53 


§39,084,000  40 
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There  is  also  due  lo  domestic  creditors,  on  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  auditor  general,  the  sum  of 
$206,461  00. 

For  the  interest  annually  accruing  and  for  the  tem- 
porary debts  and  liabilities  of  the  state,  provision 
should  be  immediately  made.  The  resources  of  the 
state  are  abundant,  and  all  that  is  required  is  the 
right  disposition,  and  a judicious  and  proper  selection 
of  the  mode  in  which  these  resources  are  to  be  ren- 
dered available. 

(revenue.) 

(Taxes.)  The  amount  of  Taxes  levied  and  paid 
into  the  state  treasury,  under  existing  tax  laws,  was 
as  follows: 

In  the  year  1841,  the  amount  levied,  was  $416,794 
85. 

There  was  paid  into  the  treasury  during  that  year, 
$33,292  77.  In  1842,  the  lax  levied  was  $659,512. 
The  amount  paid  in  the  same  year,  was  $486,635  85. 

In  1843,  the  amount  levied  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy,  in  consequence  of  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  county  commissioners  in  several  counties  to 
make  returns  to  the  proper  office;  but,  making  an 
estimate  from  the  best  data  that  can  be  obtained,  it 
will  not  fail  short  of  $945,000 i JIO.  The  tax  paid  into 
the  treasury  the  past  year,  was  $553,911  38.  The 
assessment  for  the  ensuing  year,  may  be  fairly  esti 
mated  at  what  it  amounted  to  the  past  year,  provided 
the  legislature  repeal  the  proviso  to  the  16th  section 
of  the  act  of  27th  July,  1842,  entitled  an  ‘act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government- 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  state  debt,”  &c., 
which  limits  the  assessment  of  the  increased  tax  to 
one  year.  Unless  provision  be  immediately  made  for 
continuing  the  assessment  and  collection  of  that  tax, 
our  financial  difficulties  must  be  increased,  and 
ihe  consequences  be  most  disastrous  to  our  state  cre- 
dit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that 
nearly  a million  of  dollars,  arising  from  taxation,  re- 
mains unpaid;  and  there  is  no  authority  vested  in  the 
executive,  by  law,  to  enforce  its  collection.  1 have 
repeatedly  recommended  to  the  legislature,  the  adop- 
tion of  some  legal  method  of  compelling  county  com- 
missioners, collectors,  and  treasurers, to  perform  their 
duties— but,  thus  far,  no  legislation  has  been  had 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  present  defective  slate  of 
the  law,  every  temptation  is  held  out  to  delinquents 
to  persevere  in  setting  at  naught  its  injunctions.-- 
Permit  me  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  this  subject,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
evil  will  be  remedied. 

(Public  loorks  ) The  whole  receipts  from  our  pub- 
lie  improvements,  beyond  the  payment  for  repairs, 
and  the  expenses  of  their  charge  and  management, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  amount  to  $482,657  34. 

(T he  deficit.)  The  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  permanent  appropriation  to  com- 
mon schools  and  other  purposes,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $750,000  00.  The  resources  of  the  state,  in- 
dependent of  taxation,  and  the  receipts  from  the  pub 
Jic  improvements,  at  about  $400,000  00.  From  an 
examination  of  all  these  receipts  and  liabilities  of 
the  stale,  supposing  the  tax  levied,  unoer  existing 
laws,  to  be  putictually  collected  and  paid  over,  there 
would  be  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $850,000  00,  in- 
dependent of  the  balance  due  to  domestic  creditors; 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  all  which,  the  slate  is 
bound  by  every  obligation  of  faith  and  honor.  After 
a most  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  1 
have  been  unable  to  devise  any  oilier  mode  of  meet- 
ing this  responsibility  than  that  of  augmented  taxa- 
tion. 

( Recommendations .)  I took  occasion  in  my  annual 
message  transmitted  to  the  legislature  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1840,  to  speak  upon  this  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing pointed  and  unequivocal  words.  I beg  leave 
to  quote  them,  because  I have  reiterated,  in  every 
annual  message  to  the  legislature  since,  substantially 
the  same  sentiments;  and  I desire  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  whole  world,  to  know,  if  there  be 
ground  to  charge  remissness  of  duty,  to  whom  the 
fault  is  to  be  justly  attributed: 

‘lit  expressing  my  own  opinion  m favor  of  a resort 
to  taxation,  I do  it  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
reluctance;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  his  house,  his  farm,  and  bis 
property,  are  all  pledged,  beyond  possibility  of  re- 
lease, to  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  state  debt,  and 
the  interest  thereon  accruing,  agreeably  to  the  stipu- 
lation with  the  loan  holders.  Nor  is  this  the  worst 
view  of  our  situation.  The  state  has  been  actually 
compounding,  for  years  past,  from  a million  to  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  interest  annually;  and  the  question 
is  now  submitted,  whether  we  are  thus- to  continue 
adding  half  yearly,  this  enormous  amount  of  interest 
to  the  principal  of  our  state  debt,  and  continue  in 
this  pusillanimous  course  of  policy,  from  year  to 


year  of  shuffling  off  the  evil  day,  and  entailing  this 
frightful  legacy  on  posterity.  It  is  a reproach  on  the 
people  of  Pennsy  lvania  to  suppose  they  can  be  longer 
kept  in  the  dark,  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  them.  All  they  want  to  know,  to  ensure  a 
ready  compliance  with  this  indispensable  call  upon 
their  patriotism,  is  to  know  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  experience  of  more  than  half  a century, 
fortifies  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  ol  this  great  commonwealth,  is  rarely  appeal- 
ed to  in  vain.  fti  assuming  the  responsibility  of  re 
commending  this  measure,  I am  fully  sensible  of  what 
is  to  be  encountered,  and  aware  of  the  consequences 
that  are  to  follow;  and  if,  in  (his  expression  of  the 
honest-convictions  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  fearless 
discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  me.  T shall  not 
be  borne  out  by  my  fellow-citizens,  I shall  at  least 
have  the  consolation  to  know,  that  I have  done  that 
w'hich  I conscientiously  believe  to  be  right,  and  which 
I think  will  bear  the  reflection  of  after  years.  The 
time  for  evasion  is  gone:  the  public  mind  has  been 
too  long  fed  with  miserable  expedients.  The  time 
for  action  is  at  hand.  Our  country  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  that  has  not  nerve  enough 
for  the  crisis,  should  give  place  to  those  better  fitted 
for  the  emergency.  Neither  the  present  legislature, 
nor  myself,  had  anything  to  do  with  contracting  this 
debt — it  is  fixed  on  ns  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
us;  and  the  same  rule  of  prudence  and  sound  policy, 
that  would  govern  the  conduct  of  a private  indivi- 
dual, holds  equally  good  in  the  case  of  Ihe  common- 
wealth, under  this  slate  of  things.  The  private  in- 
dividual would  tax  his  industry  and  his  property,  to 
the  utmost,  to  pay  off  a debt,  and  the  interest  upon 
it,  that  was  consuming  the  avails  of  his  industry  and 
his  substance — so,  also,  it  seems  to  me,  should  the 
representatives  of  a wise  and  judicious  people. — 
Taxation  would  pay  the  interest — it  would  eventual- 
ly constitute  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal 
of  the  state  debt,  and  should  be  continued  till  the  in- 
come of  the  public  improvements  would  render  long- 
er taxation  unnecessary.  The  crisis  demands  the 
exercise  of  the  most  far-reaching  sagacity — the  calm- 
est judgment  and  the  most  fearless  patriotism.  I am 
sure  the  legislature  will  meet  it  in  the  right  spirit, 
to  disarm  it  of  its  perils.  Coming,  as  you  do  from 
all  quarters  of  the  state,  and  possessing  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
the  people  than  1 can,  I most  cheerfully  render  this 
important  subject  to  you,  satisfied  that  prudence  and 
justice  will  direct  your  action  upon  it.” 

I used  strong  terms  in  speaking  to  the  legislature 
on  this  subject  at  that  time,  because  it  was  an  hour 
of  darkness,  uncertainty,  and  alarm.  The  explosion 
of  the  banks,  the  paralysis  of  the  business  energies 
of  the  country,  and  the  murmurings  of  those  whose 
ambition  seeks  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  finding 
fault,  were  all  calculated  to  deter  even  honest  men 
from  faithfully  performing  their  duty.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  1 was  resolved  that  both  my  opinions, 
and  my  course,  should  be  openly  avowed  and  clearly 
understood.  Four  years  have  now  elapsed,  time  lias 
been  given  to  the  excited  to  become  calm,  to  the  li 
mid  to  become  self-possessed,  and  for  factious  parti- 
zans  to  see  the  error  of  their  way.  I look  back  with 
pleasure  on  my  course,  because,  as  I had  no  doubt 
from  the  beginning,  I have  been  triumphantly  sus- 
tained by  the  honest  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania. — 
They  have  borne,  without  repining,  every  burthen 
that  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  state, 
and  they  are  ready  to  endure  yet  greater  sacrifices,  if 
they  are  necessary,  for  the  same  cause. 

( Unjust  aspersion. ) It  has  of  late  been  fashiona- 
ble, in  certain  quarters,  to  denounce  Pennsylvania, 

I and  cite  her,  as  an  example  in  point,  to  sanction 
the  reproach  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast 
■ upon  the  American  people,  of  seeking  to  carry  into 
practical  operation  the  scheme  of  "repudiating  their 
public  debts.  Those  who  have  circulated  and  be- 
lieved this  calumny,  betrayed  a degree  of  ignorance, 
both  of  the  character  of  our  people,  and  of  the  course 
ol  her  legislation,  which  is  truly  surprising.  On  eve- 
rv  occasion,  the  liability  of  the  state  lias  been  frank- 
ly avowed,  both  by  her  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments; and  although  the  recommendations  of  the 
executive,  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  her 
interest,  have  not  been  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent, 
yet  the  legislature  has  passed  laws  imposing  a tax, 
amounting  last  year  to  a little  less  than  a million  of 
dollars,  and  this  has  been  acceded  to  by  ihe  people, 
without  a murmur  from  any  source  entitled  to  a mo 
ment’s  consideration.  The  failure  to  pay  the  interest 
has  not  resulted  from  a want  of  disposition  to 
do  so,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  from  the  general  disasters  which  have 
overwhelmed  and  crippled  her,  in  common  with  al- 
most every  other  government  in  the  commercial 
world.  We  are  regaining  our  energies,  and  recover- 
ing from  the  embarrassments  by  which  we  have  un- 
I fortunately  been  surrounded.  A very  few  years  will 


enable  us  to  retrieve  all  that  vve  have  lost,  and  to 
wipe  from  our  escutcheon  every  blot  with  which  un- 
expected misfortune  has  tarnished  it.  Whatever  tha 
interested  or  evil  disposed  may  have  asserted  to  tha 
contrary,  there  is  not  an  honest  citizen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia who  does  not  feel  the  proud  consciousness  that 
her  faith  and  integrity  can  be  held  up  to  the  world 
unsullied. 

S?  [income  and  its  application.] 

,Tne  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  ascertained  by  re- 
ference to  the  valuation  as  taxed  for  county  pur- 
poses, amounts  to  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  average  of  the  rate  of  this  va- 
luation is,  no  doubt,  considerably  below  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  of  the  state, 

Among  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  during  the  last 
year;  there  were  from  tolls,  exclusive  of  motive 
power,  • $755,155  39 

Auction  duties,  59  661  78 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  22,337  05 

Dividends  on  Bridge,  Turnpike  and  Na- 
vigation stocks,  19,161  29 

Escheats,  1,010  00 


To  which  add  the  state  tax  received, 


$857,325  51 
553,911  38 

$1,411,236  89 


This  income,  derived  from  the  above  sources,  was 
specially  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  our  public  debt;  ami  on  the  faith  of  the  state’s  ad- 
herence to  its  solemn  engagements,  those  from  whom 
the  money  was  obtained,  were  doubtless  induced  to 
make  the  loan.  But,  by  the  resolution  passed  7th 
April,  1842,  and  the  acts  passed  27th  July,  1842,  and 
8th  April,  1843,  those  funds  were  applied  to  other 
and  different  purposes,  from  what  was  deemed,  by 
the  legislature,  an  imperative  necessity  induced  by 
the  monetary  embarrassments  to  which  1 have  alrea- 
dy adverted. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  about  three  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  the  interest  could  have  been  paid  the  past 
year,  but  for  thissubsequent  legislation?  and  that  the 
above  sum  of  $857,325  51,  together  with  a tax  of  less 
than  three  mills  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  place  Pennsylvania  on  that 
proud  eminence  which  the  true  character  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  resources  she  possesses,  designed  her  to 
occupy.  But  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  propriety 
of  this  increase  of  tax,  assurance  should  be  given 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  state  debt,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
object. 

[defects  in  the  assessmp.nt.] 

There  has  been  one  objection  made  against  taxa- 
tion under  the  present  state  of  things,  which  appears 
to  he  founded  in  justice,  and  that  is,  the  manifest  un- 
fairness and  inequality  of  the  rates  of  assessment  in 
the  different  counties.  I annex  to  this  message  a ta- 
ble showing  the  assessments  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  commonwealth,  an  examination  of  which,  will 
at  once  disclose  the  evils  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Most  of  our  laws  on  the  subject  of  taxes  and  reve- 
nue, require  revision  and  amendment.  Those  relating 
to  collateral  inheritances,  retailers  and  dealers  in 
merchandize,  auctions  and  auctioneers,  and  brokers, 
require  revision  and  modification  to  prevent  evasions. 
Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  revenue 
from  these  sources  might  be  doubled.  The  county 
rates  and  levies  are  not  augmented  by  them;  nor  does 
the  state  tax  derived  therefrom,  bear  any  fair  pro- 
portion to  that  exacted  from  the  land  holder.  The 
inequality  and  injustice  of  the  matter  become  mani- 
fest when  the  proceeds  derived  from  each  are  consi- 
dered. 

[remedt  sduggestf.d.] 

The  tax  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  our  state  debt,  it  has  long  been  apparent  to  me, 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  and  a liberal  discount  or  drawback  allowed 
for  prompt  collections  and  payment  into  the  treasu- 
ry. The  members  of  the  legislature,  coming,  as  they 
do,  from  the  several  counties,  and  each  watchful  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents, 
would  certainly  compose  a board  every  way  compe- 
tent to  make  that  apportionment.  A more  unequal 
! one  than  that  which  now  exists,  cannot  be  readily 
devised.  I am  aware  that  each  and  every  object 
and  mode  of  taxation  is  more  or  less  objectionable 
— but  that  should  not  absolve  us  from  our  duty.  I 
have  submitted  to  the  legislature,  my  views  again 
and  again,  on  this  subject;  and  that  it  has  at  times 
differed  with  me,  is  no  cause  of  complaint — thatdif- 
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ference  of  opinion  having  proceeded  from  a conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duly.  Bui  if  the  suggestions  here 
made  do  not  seem  right  and  proper,  p rmit  me  to  ex- 
press Ihe  earnest  hope  that  the  legislature  will  devise 
some  other  mode,  less  objectionable,  and  that  it  will 
not  separate  until  full  and  ample  provision  be  made 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on  our  pub- 
lic debt,  semi-annually,  as  it  becomes  due,  and  thus 
smooth  the  way  for  those  who  may  come  after  us  in 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

[education  expenses  absorb  tne  tax  ] 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  taxation,  it  may  be 
well  to  lake  a relative  view  of  the  taxes  received  at 
the  treasury,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount 
annually  paid  out  to  the  several  counties,  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  The  taxes  received  in 

1S41,  amounted  to  $33,292  77 

1842,  “ 48fi  635  85 

1843,  “ 553  911  38 

$1,073,840  00 

The  moneys  paid  out  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
during  the  same  years,  amounted  in 

1841,  to  $365,766  04 

1842,  to  315  372  43 

1843,  to  408,694  36 


$1,089,832  83 

So  that  it  appears  more  money  has  actually  been 
paid  nut  by  the  commonwealth,  for  educating  her 
people,  than  the  amount  of  state  tax  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

[future  application  op  resources.] 

It  will  be  entirely  practicable  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest,  on  and 
after  the  first  of  August  next.  And,  to  provide 
for  every  possible  contingency,  the  state  treasurer 
might  be  authorized  to  borrow,  if  necessary,  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  make  up  any  deficiency,  and  the  taxes  and 
other  receipts  of  the  state,  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  interest,  be  pledged  specifically  for  the  repayment 
of  such  loan,  and  applied  as  soon  as  received. 

The  arrears  of  interest  due  in  1842,  and  February 
and  August,  1843,  have  been  funded,  in  conformity 
with  the  acts  of  assembly  upon  that  subject.  This 
was  the  most  that  could  be  done  for  our  creditors, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  if,  hereafter,  provision 
be  made  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest, 
it  will,  1 believe,  be  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  by  the  holders 'of  our  loan. 

There  is  now  due  from  the  state  to  certain  banks 
the  sum  of  $1,467,628  68,  on  account  of  the  issue  of 
notes  under  the  act  of  4th  May,  1841,  which  bears 
an  interest  of  one  per  cent.  By  virtue  of  the  act  of 
assembly  passed  the  8th  day  ol'  April  last,  entitled 
“an  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  domestic  cre- 
ditors,” &c.  these  notes  are  to  be  cancelled  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  month. — - 
The  funded  debt  of  the  state  bears  an  interest  of  five 
and  six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually.  If  this 
cancellation  be  continued  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  very 
certain  this  interest  cannot  be  paid,  as  a very  large 
proportion  of  taxes  and  tolls  will  be  paid  in  funds  of 
this  description.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  legislature 
to  determine  which  of  these  measures  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  pursue. 

[to  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

MAmASD. 

Governor  F.  Thomas,  has  been  arrested  at  Fre- 
derick, and  held  to  bail  in  the  surn  of  $1,500,  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  Dr.  William  Tyler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  bank,  to  whom 
several  hostile  letters  had  been  addressed  by  the  go- 
vernor, which  notified  him  to  leave  Frederick 
forthwith,  as  he  designed  to  remove  to  town  himself, 
and  the  place  could  not  contain  them  both. 

State  Treasurer.  The  treasurer  of  Maryland, 
according  to  the  constitution,  is  an  officer  appointed 
at  pleasure  by,  and  is  responsible  to  the  ho  ire  of  de- 
legates, to  whose  charge  the  finances  of  the  state  are 
more  especially  committed.  The  senate  cannot  ori- 
ginate or  amend  any  money-bill,  having  only  the 
veto  power  in  relation  to  money  matters.  The  exe- 
cutive has  no  power  whatever  in  that  department. — 
The  reports  ol  the  treasurer  are  never  submitted  to 
the  governor,  but  directly  to  the  legislature,  and  the 
committee  on  claims,  <5f  the  house,  annually  investi- 
gates and  reports  at  large,  on  the  treasurer’s  books 
and  accounts. 

The  office  of  treasurer,  hfs  uniformly  until  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  been  considered  and 
respected  as  too  delicate  and  important  a trust  to  be 
made  dependent  upon  party  changes  and  up  to  that 
period,  no  change,  had  ever  been  made,  except  on  the 
death  of  the  incumbent.  No  state  in  the  Union 


has  been  blessed  with  better  treasurers  or  more 
simple  and  efficient  regulations  of  their  duties.  In 
that  department,  above  all  others,  an  honest  and 
faithful  officer  is  the  main  reliance.  Without  that, 
precautions  may  be  multiplied  mountain  high,  an 
artful  agent  will  find  a way  to  evade  or  disregaid 
them. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
for  the  first  time,  the  party  in  majority  in  the  house 
of  delegates  exercised  their  power  of  removing  tne 
treasurer  of  the  state,  George  Mackubin,  e-.q  who 
being  a whig,  did  not  accord  with  the  majority  in 
politics, — and  this  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  only 
objection  to  him.  For  many  years  he  had  filled  the 
office  with  distinguished  ability.  No  man  in  the 
state  enjoyed  a larger  share  of  public  confidence. 
For  sterling  integrity  and  inflexible  decision  ol  cha- 
racter he  was  proverbial.  He  had  never  partaken 
in  the  political  turmoil.  A portion  of  the  dominant 
parly  of  the  day  had  determined  if  possible  to  have 
him  superceded, — and  they  finally  obtained  a majo- 
rity in  caucus  for  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Mackubin 
wai  accordingly  displaced. 

The  measure  was  decidedly  unpopular,  and  con- 
tributed no  little  towards  the  political  revolution 
which  was  wrought  at  the  polls  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. 

On  W’ednesday  last,  a resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  adopted,  ayes  45.  noes 
32 — that  George  Mackubin,  Esq.  be  again  appointed 
treasurer  of  Maryland. 

A letter  was  promptly  received  from  Mr.  Mac 
kubin,  declining  the  appointment; — whereupon, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Semmes,  an  order  was  adopted, 
ayes  45,  nays  32,  appointing  Dr.  Dennis  Claude, 
treasurer  of  Maryland.  A better  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made. 


GEoar,iA. 

The  Finances.  The  committee  of  the  senate  in 
their  report  on  the  subject  give  the  following  view  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1844  and 
1845. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasuary  for  the  year  1844 
are  estimated  as  follows: 

From  taxes  and  other  sources  of  ordina- 
ry revenue,  $290,000  00 

In  Central  and  Georgia  Rail  Road  Bank,  36,000  00 
From  United  States  on  military  claims,  34  881  81 
From  dividends  and  payments  on  Co- 
lumbus loan,  28,000  00 

Balance  in  treasury  on  1st  Nov.  1843,  22,396  43 


The  disbursements  will  be 
Civil  list, 

Expenses  of  legislature, 
Arrearages  of  interest, 
Contingent  fund 
Printing  fund, 

Military  fund, 

Incidental  appropriations, 
Interest  on  the  public  debt, 
Payments  to  Reid,  Irwin  & 
Company, 

Penitentiary, 

Lunatic  asylum, 

Inspector  of  Penitentiary, 


$411,278  24 


$43,500  00 

90.000  00 

18.000  00 

30.000  00 

18.000  00 
6,000  00 

15.000  00 

96.000  00 

50.000  00 
50,000  00 

4,000  00 
500  00 


$421,000  00 


From  which  deducting  receipts,  leaves  a 
deficit  of  $90,000  76 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  yiur  committee  here  to 
show  the  probable  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the 
treasury  during  the  political  year  1845. 

INCOME. 

From  taxes, 'and  Other  ordinary  sources 


of  revenue, 

From  the  United  States, 
Dividends, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Civil  list, 

Contingent  fund, 

Printing  fund, 

Military  fund, 

Interest  on  the  public  debt, 

Pavment  on  the  public  debt, 

Deficit  of  1844, 


Add  contingencies, 


$290,000  00 

40.000  00 

22.000  00 


$352,000  00 

$43,500  00 

10.000  U0 
6,000  00 

5.000  00 

96.000  00 

75.000  00 

9.000  00 


$244,500  00 

10,000  00 


$254,500  00 

Which  being  deducted  from  receipts,  leaves  the 
sum  of  $97,500  00-  From  tins  it  will  be  seen  that  a 


sum  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  do!? 
lars,  may  be  annually  supplied  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt  without  subjecting  ourselves 
to  additional  taxation;  all  of  which  is  respticlfully 
submitted. 

OREGON. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  congressional  columns,  that 
several  movements  were  made  in  reference  to  Ore- 
gon. A bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  Mis- 
souri, with  a view  to  its  settlement,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  Owen  of  Indiana  offered  a joint  reso- 
lution, the  object  of  which  was  to  have  England  noti- 
fied, according  to  the  treaty,  that  the  arrangement 
permitting  common  occupancy  to  her  on  our  territo- 
ry, should  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  specified  term. 
This  is  the  business  way  of  proceeding  to  bring  the 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  the  title  to  Oregon,  finally  to  an  issue.  It 
is  important  that  this  joint  resolution  should  pass 
both  houses  soon,  so  that  before  this  congress  sepa- 
rates on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  legislating  in  regard  to  Oregon,  untram- 
melled by  all  treaties.  [Globe. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

Democratic  Review.  The  leading  political  arti- 
cle in  the  January  number  commences  thus:  ‘■'The. 
democratic  presidential  nomination  is  already  mode.  It 
is  not  a question  which  is  reserved  till  next  May  to 
settle.  That  nomination  was  virtually  made  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841.  This  is  a point  which,  as  a 
practical  fact,  we  have  never  entertained  a doubt  of 
the  feeling  which  on  that  day — at  about  the  hour 
when  every  man  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
Union  knew  that  the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration 
of  General  Harrison  was  in  progress  on  the  portico 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington — swelled  up  from  Ihe 
heart  of  every  democrat  in  the  land,  whether  it  broke 
forth  in  utterance,  or  remained  the  more  intense  and 
deep  from  its  indignant  silence — wms  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  true  re-nomination.” 

Broivnson’s  Review.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownson, 
who  was  one  of  the  many  talented  writers  for  the 
“Democratic  Review,”  having  withdrawn  from 
that  establishment,  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
new  Review,  printed  at  Boston,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  a handsome  specimen.  An  article  in  the  poli- 
tical department  of  this  number,  on  “ demngoguism ,” 
is  likely  to  produce  some  sensation.  After  defining 
the  term,  Mr.  B.  proceeds:  “Selfishness,  thus,  be- 
comes a time-server;  seeks  not  for  truth  and  justice, 
but  for  what  is  popular;  asks  not  what  is  right?  but 
simply, vwhat  will  the  people  say?  It  has  no  opinion 
of  its  own.  In  runs  athwart  no  popular  prejudice; 
treads  on  none  of  the  people’s  corns;  is  non-committal 
on  all  points  on  which  the  public  mind  has  not  de- 
clared itself;  and  is  tolerant  to  all  incipient  errors, 
for  they  may  become  popular  to-morrow.  It  is  prudent, 
sleek,  decorous.  It  has  no  rough  edges,  no  angular 
points,  and  thrusts  its  elbow  into  no  man’s  ribs.  Its 
face  has  a settled  smile,  and  its  voice  is  soft,  gentle, 
insinuating.  It  is  calm,  dispassionate,  mild,  deli- 
berate. It  is  free  from  rage,  from  hurry,  arid 
‘bides  its  time.’  If  it  fails  to-day,  it  will  succeed  to- 
morrow. ‘The  sober,  second  thought  of  the  people,’ 
will  set  all  right — and  place  it  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
#***#* 

“This  system,  if  we  have  rightly  learned  it,  and 
we  have  learned  it  from  the  intimate  personal  asso- 
ciates of  the  distinguished  man  who  isul  present  its  most 
brilliant  representative,  is  in  substance  this:  In  a re- 
publican government  every  thing  must  be  done  by 
means  of  party.  Our  first  effort,  therefore,  must  be 
to  get  and  to  keep,  our  pa'ty  in  the  majority.  We 
must  never  oppose  any  measure  likely  to  throw  it,  or 
to  keep  it  in  the  minority.  * * Having  determin- 

ed that  all  is  to  be  done  by  and  through  party,  and 
that  our  primary  duty  is  to  labor  for  the  orgiuization 
and  ascendancy  of  our  party,  the  next  thing  to  be 
insisted  on  is,  fidelity  to  the  party  and  strict  adhe- 
rence to  its  usage — the  surrender  of  all  individual 
opinions,  convictions,  and  preferences,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  party,  which  decision,  be  it  understood,  is 
always  to  be  effected  by  the  aforesaid  politicians  who 
have  hold  of  the  crank.  This  throws  the  whole  bu- 
siness into  the  hands  of  central  committees,  and  de- 
prives the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  all  free  voice  in 
the  determination  of  measures  or  in  the  selection  of 
candidates.  To  keep  the  ranks  of  the  party  full,  to 
prevent  members  from  breaking  away  and  asserting 
their  independence,  appeals  are  now  made  to  the 
lowest  and  most  corrupt  passionsof  the  human  heart. 
The  individual  who  shows  himself  a little  uneasy,  or 
disposed  to  kick  at  the  party  traces,  must  be  denounc- 
ed, thrown  over,  and  declared  to  be  an  enemy,  and 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  party. — 
Thus  men  must  be  kept  in  the  party,  and  faithful  to 
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lls  usages,  decisions,  and  nominations,  not  by  attach- 
ment to  its  principles  and  measures,  but  through  fear, 
that,  if  they  assert  their  independence,  they  will 
lose  their  share  of  the  ‘spoils.’  ” 

* * # * # * 

Mr.  Brownson  then  goes  directly  at  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren: 

“And  here,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  is  a 
strong  reason  why  the  American  people  should  pause 
and  deliberate  long,  before  elevating  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  the.  high  office,  from  which,  in  1840,  they  so  in- 
dignantly ejected  him.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  is  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  this 
system  of  party  management  in  this  country.  The  sys- 
tem itself  has  been  perfected,  and  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  was  founded  by  him  and  his  near  immediate 
political  associates.  He  is  intimately  connected  with 
it.,  owe s to  it  all  the  political  elevation  he  has  ever  received, 
and  relies  on  it  alone  for  his  restoration  to  the  presidency. 
He  has  no  hope  but  in  its  influence;  bis  restoration 
would,  therefore,  be  a direct  sanction  of  the  system 
by  the  American  people,  and  go  far  towards  fasten- 
ing it  upon  the  country  beyond  the  reach  of  future 
redress.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  whatever  his  personal  worth,  would 
be  a dangerous  precedent,  and  a most  serious  public 
calamity.” 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  defeat  in  1840, 
Mr.  Brownson  says: 

“Considerate  men,  who  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
nnd  made  no  inconsiderable  sacrifices  to  sustain  him, 
felt  that  ail  was  not  lost;  nay,  that  the  gain  might, 
possibly,  in  the  long  run,  overbalance  the  loss.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  they  felt  was  out  of  the  u-ay,  and  this  in 
itself  was  no  trifling  gain.  Hope,  sprang  up  afresh, 
and,  in  the  buoyancy  of  their  hearts,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  with  all  tenderness,  to  tread  light- 
ly on  his  faults,  to  forget  the  injuries  lie  inflicted  on 
the  republican  cause,  and  to  magnify,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  virtues  and  public,  services.  * * * 

But  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  stage 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  He  comes  not 
alone,  but  as  the  chief  of  a band,  which  the  country- 
had  devoutly  hoped,  was  dispersed,  never  to  be  col- 
lected again.  He  comes  as  the  representative  of  the 
same  old  corrupt  and  corrupting  system  of  party  tac- 
tics, followed  by  the  same  swarm  of  greedy  spoils- 
men, with  the  appetite  for  plunder  sharpened  by  the 
few  years’ abstinence  they  have  been  forced,  t h rough 
the  remains  of  the  original  virtue  and  patriotism  of 
the  country,  to  practise.  Gratify  his  wishes,  restore 
him  to  the  place  he  is  personally  soliciting,  and  we 
lose  all  that  was  good  in  the  defeat  of  the  republican 
party  in  1840,  and  retain  only  the  evil;  we  restore, 
what,  with  an  almost  unheard  of  effort,  the  country 
had  thrown  off,  and  place  the  republican  party  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  must  be  defeated  again,  or  the.' 
country  be  inevitably  ruined.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  4lh  inst.  says: — 
“The  Richmond  Enquirer  does  wrong  in  attributing 
our  refusal  to  pledge  support  to  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  convention,  to  ‘‘hesitation”  or  indecision. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  what  measures  we 
adhered  to  and  what  we  opposed;  nor  have  we  he- 
sitated to  declare  at  all  times  that  we  support  and 
oppose  men  wholly  and  merely  on  the  ground  of 
these  measures.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
as  often  as  we  find  the  name  of  party  used  as  a cloak 
to  veil  treachery  to  the  principles  of  party,  so  far 
from  acknowledging  any  obligations  to  favor  the 
(reason,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  expose  and  de- 
nounce, and  revenge  it.  The  Enquirer  will  not  fail 
to  see  the  legitimate  deductions  from  these  premises. 

And  now  if  that  paper  will  tell  us  what  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  parly  in  congress  will  do  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, we  will  instantly  decide  all  doubts  as  to  our 
own  course.  We  go  for  laws,  not  presidents.” 

The  Argus,  a Cass  paper  published  at  Harrisburg, 
battles  away  earnestly  enough  in  behalf  of  its  favor- 
ite. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  na- 
tional convention  is  warmly  deprecated,  and  his 
chances  are  described  as  any  thing  but  cheering. — 
The  editor  says: 

“That  Mr.  Clay  can  certainly  carry  the  following 
states  against  Mr.  Van  Buren: — Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia, Louisiana^  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan!  This  will  give 
ihe  whig  candidate  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  voles. 
Add  to  this  number  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  twenty-six,  and  Clay  has  twenty  more  than  are  re- 
<|uired  to  make  him  president.” 

“This  state,”  adds  the  Argus,  “is  just  as  certain 
lor  Mr.  Clay,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  our  candidate, 

■ s Kentucky.  The  party  cannot  be  rallied  for  Mr 
Van  Buren.  We  do  not  express  this  opinion  in  con 
demnation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  his  administration 
W*  admired  and  supported  both  the  man  and  his  acts. 

. ut  it  is  worse  than  madness  to  attempt  to  disguise 


the  fact,  that  Pennsylvania  will  be  a whig  state  next 
fall,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  the  democratic  candidate.”  j 
That  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  the  canditate,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  fact  that  he  lias  already 
secured  a majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  together  with  the  recent  demonstrations  1 
in  his  favor  at  Washington,  settle  the  question  as  to  \ 
his  nomination.  But  we  fully  and  cordially  agree  1 
with  the  Argus  that  be  never  can  he  elected. 

[Penn.  Inquirer. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  loeofoco  papers  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  already  obtained  nearly  one  half 
of  all  the  members  to  be  elected  to  the  loeofoco  na- 
tional convention.  The  following  is  the  composition 
of  that  body  thus  far — 

V.  Buren.  Calhoun.  Johnson. 


Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 

8 

0 

0 — completed  by  dist. 

1 

1 

0 — 4 to  elect.  “ 

Vermont, 

6 

0 

0 — complete  “ 

Massachusetts, 

4 

0 

0—8  to  elect.  “ 

Connecticut, 

6 

0 

0 — complete  by  G.  T. 
0 

New  York, 

06 

0 

S.  Carolina, 

0 

0 

0 — 7 to  elect;  by  dist. 

Georgia, 

0 

.10 

0 — complete  by  G.  T. 
0 

Missouri, 

7 

0 

Indiana, 

12 

0 

0 “ “ 

Kentucky, 

0 

0 

12  “ “ 

80 

13 

12 

This  gives  Mr.  Van  Buren  a majority  of  55  over 
all  others;  of  67  over  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  68  over  Col. 
Johnson.  Alabama  has  recently  sent  nine  delegates 
with  instructions  to  vote  for  Van  Buren.  This  makes 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  vote  89.  He  will  doubtless  obtain 
4 more  in  New  Hampshire,  8 more  in  Massachusetts, 
and  from  35  to  45  in  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Michigan — besides  those  which  he  will  receive  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Illinois.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  his  vote  in 
convention  will  not  be  much  under  179 — or  a majo- 
rity of  55  over  all  others.  The  froth  and  fume  of 
his  loeofoco  competitors  will  therefore  avail  them 
but  little.  If  a convention  beheld  Mr.  Van  Buren 
will  he  nominated.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  may  re- 
fuse to  go  into  convention,  but  it  strikes  us  that  if  all 
Ihe  opponents  of  Van  Buren,  including  the  formida- 
ble Captain  4 yler  himself,  unite  together  and  oppose 
the  convention,  the  friends  of  the  man  of  Kinder- 
hook  will  still  number  a majority  of  all  the  delegates, 
will  organize,  ballot  for  a candidate,  and  of  course, 
nominate  Van  Buren.  [W.  0 Bee. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  delegateschosen  by  the  “democratic”  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates 
to  a state  convention  for  forming  an  electoral  ticket 
at  the  presidential  election,  were  unanimously  in- 
stfucted  to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren as  the  persidential  candidate.  This,  of  the  same 
complexion  with  olher  indications,  leaves  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  receiving  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  the  nomination  in  behalf 
of  the  “democratic”  party  of  that  state  at  I heir  na- 
tional convention.  [Mat.  Int. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  a can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  several  of  the  papers  in 
the  interior  of  th  13  state,  have  taken  down  his  name 
and  run  up  the  flag  of  their  favorite  candidate.  The 
Daily  Pittsburg  Aurora  has  raised  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren.  The  Lycoming  Gazette  and  the 
Union  Times  that  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  the  Demo- 
cratic Sentinel  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Star  of  the 
North  at  Berwick  that  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  the  Sun- 
bury  American,  .Sunhury  Gazette.  Carlisle  Volun- 
teer. and  Hollidavburg  Beacon  Light  have  also  ex- 
pressed themselves  favorable  to  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  A meeting  hq&been  held  in  Berks 
county  in  favor  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  also  one 
at  Harrisburg,  and  another  in  Lycoming  county  fa- 
vorable to  Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  [•/?/)).  Sentinel. 

CENTRALIZATION— STATE  RIGHTS— DIS- 
TRICT SYSTEM. 

Under  this  caption  the  Alabama  Tribune,  one  of 
the  most  influential  Calhoun  papers  of  the  south,  haS 
the  following: 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  closed  one  of  his  speeches 
in  the  court  of  chancery  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
as  follows:  “We  are  accused  of  seeking  to  work  upon 
stale  pride:  but  to  talk  of  state  pride  is  to  undervalue 
what  we  contend  lor  It  is  upon  state  rights  we 
stand — and  state  rights  are  state  liberty.  They  are 
more:  Ihey  are,  in  this  land,  the  bulwark  of  indivi- 
dual and  personal  liberty : Ihey  are  the  outposts  of 
the  constitution.  While  they  are  preserved  entire, 
our  federative  union  will  stand  against  the  shocks  of 
time,  and  the  approaches  of  despotism:  but  let  them 
be  broken  down,  or  suffered  to  moulder  away,  and  a 
consolidated  power  must  succeed  to  governing  this 


mighty  empire,  consolidation  will  be  the  euthanasia, 
of  our  constitution.  Make  that  consolidated  govern- 
ment as  democratic  and  free  as  you  please;  make  its 
base  as  broad,  and  its  principles  as  liberal  as  philan- 
thropy and  philosophy  can  devise;  it  will  still  be  a 
single  government  over  a vast  extent  of  territory;  it 
will  follow — it  will  surely  speedily  follow — the 
course  of  all  the  governments  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  which  began  with  elective  rights  and  free 
institutions,  but  have  silently  sunk  into  despotism.” 

It  is  impossible  notto  perceive  that  the  discussions 
which  prevail  in  the  democratic  party  are  not  found- 
ed exclusively  in  preferences  for  men.  There  are 
broad  grounds  of  difference  upon  questions  of  es- 
sentia! importance — questions  that  extend  to  the  ori- 
gin and  structure  of  government.  The  party  policy 
of  one  section  of  the  party  leads  as  directly  to  cen- 
tralism— to  the  concentration  of  power  in  a central 
head — as  certainly  as  does  the  policy  of  the  whigs; 
and  with  this  further  difference,  that  the  government, 
by  the  whigs,  is  responsible,  while  that  by  Ihese  self- 
styled  democrats,  is  irresponsible.  These  men  re- 
gard the  assertions  of  a majority  as  conclusive,  and 
appeal,  not  to  the.  constitution  or  laws,  as  the  grounds 
of  right,  but  to  any  expression,  no  matter  how  capri- 
cious and  irregular,  of  popular  will  as  paramount — 
as  sufficient  to  establish  a constitution  or  to  overrule 
one. 

The  fantastic  and  foolisli  experiment  of  Mr.  Dorr, 
in  Rhode  Island,  illustrates  our  meaning.  With 
those  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  legislative  bodies, 
or  the  action  of  courts  of  justice,  are  of  less  potent 
influence  than  the  declarations  of  those  occasional 
and  irresponsible  assemblies  that  meet  for  occasional 
and  personal  objects.  The  constituted  authorities, 
with  them,  are  impotent  to  form  or  direct  a public 
opinion.  They  are  selected,  not  for  the  design  of  giv- 
ing an  aim  and  a purpose  to  the  movements  of  socie-  ■ 
ly,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  obedi- 
ent to  a direction  already  impressed,  by  an  infeiior 
ami  a far  less  reliable  authority.  The  rights  of  the 
states  are  in  their  mouths,  but  they  are  the  rights  of 
a few  overgrown  states,  in  which  the  popular  voice 
can  be  readily  collected.  Their  favor  has  neen  won 
by  the  power  that  may  be  secured  through  a state — - 
and  is  not  conceded  to  the  just  claims  that  belong  to 
all  the  states  under  our  federative  system.  Hence  it 
is  you  hear  Mr.  Ritchie  speaking  of  “an  aristocracy 
of  small  states”  with  great  displeasure,  referring  to 
the  exercise  by  them  of  a plain  constitutional  right — 
a right  secured,  after  the  most  profound  and  anxious 
meditation  and  enquiry,  by  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  rights  that  he  would  secure  to  the  states, 
are  those  that  would  preserve  to  the  juntos  at  Albany 
and  Richmond,  a control  in  the  councils  ol  the  coun- 
try;— that  would  enable  ttiem  by  the  machinery  of 
party,  of  which  they  are  the  artive  managers,  to  se- 
cure a power  that  would  be  denied  to  them  if  merit 
constituted  the  ground  of  influence. 

Establish  the  proposition  that  the  officers  of  the 
government  must  be  selected,  and  their  counsels  re- 
ceive their  direction  by  these  party  agencies,  arid 
centralism  becomes  inevitable.  A party  organization 
cannot  exist  without  a central  authority.  '1  lie  power 
at  the  centre  must  be  vast  and  controlling,  or  the  or- 
ganization will  he  imperfect.  “The  bulwarks  and 
outposts”  crealed  for  the  purpose  ol  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing power,  must  lie  thrown  down,  to  enable  this 
absolutism  to  have  its  full  operation.”  . 

Tlie  establishment  of  tins  organization  with  tire 
very  views  we  would  disregard  is  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  one  of  the  Syracuse  resolutions.  It  says  that 
a party,  to  be  successful  must  receive  the  aid  oi  some 
of  the  large  states— that  a parly  in  the  large  states 
cannot  he  held  together,  if  divisions  into  districts  and 
a distribution  of  ils  control  he  allowed — that,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  the  party  in  the  large  states — arid, 
consequently,  in  the  country, — the  unlimited  authori- 
ty of  the  central  convention  must  be  conceded.  We 
have  not  the  resolution  to  refer  to,  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget  or  mis-state  the  argnrnent — deadly  as 
it  is  to  all  those  principles  we  consider  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  country — con- 
tradictory as  it  is  to  the  eloquent  declarations  of  Em- 
mett and  Calhoun,  with  which  we  have  enriched  our 
columns. 

Now  the  very  aim  of  these  politicians  is  the  aim 
we  would  defeat.  We  want  no  central  control.  We 
want  no  absolute  power.  We  want  distribution — di- 
vision of  powers,  so  that  “the  approaches  of  despot- 
ism” may  be  prevented.  It  was  to  etiect  this  distri- 
bution, our  form  of  government  was  adopted . 1 wenty- 
six  slates  are  united  by  a compact  lor  specific  and 
defined  objects.  T he*  legislative  department  of  that 
government  is  limited  to  the  exercise  of  enumerated 
powers,  and  restricted  from  exceeding  the  powers 
conferred.  To  guard  against  any  transgression,  the 
ultimate  control  of  this  government  is  reserved  to 
the  stales.  They  made  the  constitution,  so  they  can 
alter  and  amend  it— and  for  plain  and  palpable  viola 
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tions.  they  are  the  ultimate  judges  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  Still  further  to  prevent  usurpa- 
tion and  abuse,  power  is  distributed.  The  legislative 
department  is  divided  into  separate  branches,  and  to 
each  branch  a separate  and  distinct  constituency  was 
given — a different  tenure  in  each  of  the  branches  to 
office,  is  established,  and  each  member  bound  to  fide- 
lity and  obedience  to  the  constitution.  Looking  at 
the  organization  of  our  government  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  powers,  all  will  agree  that  consolidation 
and  centralism  are  repudiated. 

It  is  the  decree  of  a party  convention  that  all  these 
mighty  results  be  overthrown.  To  obtain  quick  and 
rapid  decisions,  to  accomplish  results  for  personal 
objects  promptly,  party  organization  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  lidelity  and  obedience  claimed  of  the  officers 
of  the  government  is  to  the  mandate  of  the  central 
authority  that  represents  this  organization.  In  the 
election  of  president  it  overrules  the  limitations 
which  the  constitution  imposed  upon  the  large  states, 
for  the  protection  of  the  small  ones,  and  tramples 
in  the  dust  the  compromises  of  that  sacred  compact. 

We  are  not  surpised  then,  to  hear  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’* name  will  not  be  placed  before  the  convention 
at  Baltimore,  nor  shall  we  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
no  friend  of  his  will  attend  that  convention.  The 
more  you  examine  into  the  influence  and  character 
of  these  institutions,  the  more  completely  must  vou 
be  satisfied  that  they  hasten  the  time  when  a consoli- 
dated power  must  succeed  to  governing  this  mighty 
empire — that  consolidation  will  be  the  “euthanasia 
of  our  constitution.''’ 


TARIFF. 


The  following  extracts  will  afford  our  readers  as  com- 
prehensive a view  of  die  attitude  of  affairs  in  congress, 
upon  this  important  topic,  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
furnish. 

From  the  Washington  Spectator  of  Jan.  3. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  three  more  efforts 
were  made  to  day  to  obtain  a revenue  tariff.  One  by 
Mr.  Rhetl,  another  by  Mr.  Black  of  Georgia,  and  a 
third,  still  pending,  by  Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Black’s 
resolution  embraced  merely  the  principle  of  a reve- 
nue tariff,  without  any  details,  and  it  was  lost  by  one 
rote.  Below  we  present  an  analysis  of  the  votes. — 
]i  appears  to  us  that  when  a majority  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  the  principle  of  the  measure,  it  is  rather 
hopeless  to  obtain  success  in  legislation.  To  those 
who  arc  at  all  indisposed  to  pass  a measure,  there  will 
always  be  in  the  details  objections  enough  to  justify 
their  voting  against  it.  To  morrow,  however,  Mr. 
McDowell’s  resolution  comes  up,  when,  with  a ful- 
ler house,  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  fully 
tested.  It  is  rather  a strange  sight  to  see  in  a dem- 
ocratic house  of  two  to  one  majority,  the  reluCtancc- 
to  meet  this  question;  and  stranger  still,  the  effort  to 
settle  it  in  co-operation  with  whigs  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  The  whole  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  from 
New  York,  but  five,  voted  against  Mr.  Black’s  reso- 
lution 

On  Mr.  Rhett’s  resolution  instructing  the  commit 
tee  on  ways  and  means  to  ieport  a bill  reducing  all 
duties  on  imports  over  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 
that  amount,  and  providing  for  a final  reduction 
within  two  years  to. 20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with 
such  discriminations  below  this  maximum  as  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  shall  require — the  vote  was — ayes, 
57,  noes  112. 


States 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont 
Rhode  Island, 
New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

A latiama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan 


Yeas.  Nays. 

Dem.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig 
2 0 12 

1 0 o 0 

0 0 2 4 

0 0 4 0 

0 0 13 

0 0 0 2 

1 0 1G  7 

0 0 4 0 

0 0 6 11 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 

5 0 2 2 

2 0 2 3 

6 0 0 0 

5 0 0 1 

2 0 3 5 

3 0 3 5 

5 0 4 9 

5 0 2 2 

5 0 0 1 

5 0 0 0 

6 1 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 

10  2 0 
0 0 0 0 

10  2 0 


57  _ _ 54  58 


On  Mr.  Black’s  resolution,  instructing  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  to  report  a bill  as  soon  as 
practicable,  revising  the  present  tariff,  and  imposing 
duties  on  imports  on  the  principle  of  revenue  only, 
the  vote  was — ayes  83,  noes  8-1. 


Yrcas, 

States.  Dem.  Whig. 


Maine,  3 0 

Massachusetts,  0 0 

New  Hampshire,  4 0 

Connecticut,  2 0 

Rhode  Island,  0 0 

Vermont,  0 0 

New  York,  5 0 

New  Jersey,  1 0 

Pennsylvania,  0 0 

Delaware,  0 0 

Maryland,  0 0 

Virginia,  6 0 

North  Carolina,  4 0 

South  Carolina,  7 0 

Georgia,  5 0 

Kentucky,  2 0 

Tennessee,  5 0 

Ohio,  8 0 

Indiana,  6 0 

Illinois,  6 0 

Alabama,  6 1 

Mississippi,  2 0 

Louisiana,  3 0 

Missouri  5 0 

Michigan,  2 0 

Arkansas,  0 0 


Nays. 

Dem.  Whig. 
0 1 

2 4 

0 0 

2 0 

0 2 

1 3 

15  5 

3 0 

7 6 

0 1 

0 0 

1 2 

0 3 

0 0 

0 1 

4 4 

0 5 

0 8 

1 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 
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The  Globe  thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  Several  re- 
solutions of  instruction  from  South  Carolina  were 
proposed,  instructing  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  specifically  on  the  tariff'.  They  were  rejected; 
not  upon  their  merits,  but  because  the  majority  were 
unwilling  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  is  one  in  which  great  confidence  is 
reposed.  In  connexion  with  the  reduction  of  the  ta- 
riff, the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  quantum  of 
revenue  derivable  from  every  source  must  be  consi- 
dered. The  settled  determination  of  the  house  seems 
to  be  to  await  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  ob- 
tain all  the  results  of  its  investigations,  before  it  en- 
ters upon  the  consideration  of  the  tariff'.  Upon  the 
resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  adopt  the  re- 
venue, independently  of  the  protective,  principle  for 
its  guide,  the  vote  was  no  test  of  the  opinion  of  the 
house.  Many  of  the  most  decided  anti  protectionists 
in  the  house  voted  against  it,  because  they  knew  ii 
to  be  unnecessary.  We  may  instance  Gen.  Drom- 
goole,  who,  seventeen  years  ago,  broached  the  doc- 
trine, and  has  followed  it  up  from  that  day  to  this. — 
He  and  other  Virginians,  and  many  members  from 
the  north  and  west,  who  propose  the  least  burden- 
some and  most  available  revenue  revenue  tariff  as 
the  principal  object  to  which  all  their  policy  must 
yield,  voted  against  the  propositions  offered  to-day, 
because  they  did  not  distrust  the  committee,  and  were 
fixed  in  the  purpose  not  to  forestall  its  report. 


On  this  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  8th  observes: 
“The  tone  of  this  explanation  is  not  the  best  imagi- 
nable, and  the  attempt  to  make  the  “point  of  honor” 
in  favor  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  would 
be  but  pure  burlesque,  if  any  aspect  of  tiiis  great 
subject  could  be  ridiculous.  The  house  instructs  the 
standing  committees  every  day  in  mailers  falling 
within  the  range  of  their  duties.  Such  instructions 
are  a most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  guide  to  them 
— indicating  what  measures,  and  in  wiiat  form,  the 
house  designs  to  perfect.  Such  prominence  ought 
always  to  be  given  to  great  subjects.  On  the  very 
day,  with  thf  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Glebe  and 
the  very  sensitive  Mr.  Dronigoole,  the  house  showed 
their  “distrust  of  the  committee”  by  instructing  it  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  re-establish  the  independent  treasu- 
ry. We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Droomgoole  ‘and  other  Virginians’  in  their 
unlimited  faith  in  the  committee.  We  had  rather 
judge  the  whole  of  them  by  their  works.  We  dislike 
those  politicians  that  are  forever  blooming  and  never 
bear  any  fruit.”  , 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  Gill  January  says: 
“The  eyes  ol'an  enlightened  people  are  fixed  upon  the 
movements  at  Washingion.  They  cannot  be  hood- 
winked by  the  double-laced  declarationsof  Mr.  Clay. 
They  demand,  that  the  positions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
should  be  fully  earned  out  by  the  present  house  of 
representatives.  The  south  is  opposed  to  the  ‘■'■prin- 
ciple. as  well  as  the  details of  the  present  tariff' law. 
1 hey  require  it  to  be  changed  to  tiie  revenue  stand- 
ard. They  demand,  that  the  whole  system  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  compromise  act,  as  soon  as  the 


revenues  of  the  government,  economically  adminis 
lered,will  admit  of  it.  Let  the  representatives  of 
the  south  differ  as  they  may  about  the  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  object — whether  through  a select 
committee,  as  Mr.  Rhetl  proposes,  or  through  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  as  Mr.  Dromgoole  pro- 
poses for  the  sake  of  rule — but  the  people  demand, 
that  it  should  be  proposed  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  ultimately  accomplished  by  the  votes  of  con- 
gress. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  group  together 
various  articles  which  we  have  before  us.  They 
sited  much  light  on  the  principles  of  the  tariff,  and 
on  the  movements  before  the  house:” 

( From  the  Mobile  Register.) 

Whiggery  must  not  calculate  too  grossly  on  the 
credulity  of  southern  democrats.  They  are  sensitive, 
and  properly  so,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  they 
look  to  a repeal  of  the  present  tariff  in  “principle  and 
detail,”  and  they  expect  it,  too,  from  the  hands  of  the 
majority  in  the  present  congress.  But  while  they 
look  confidently  to  be  sustained  by  their  friends,  they 
do  not  intend  to  be  taught  by  their  enemies  when  to 
complain,  how  much  to  distrust,  or  how  to  right 
themselves.  The  Baltimore  American  and  our  amia- 
ble neighbor  across  the  way,  whose  solicitude  for  the 
relations  of  democrats  toward  each  other  is  so  very 
affectionate  and  disinterested,  are  striving  to  persuade 
some  of  us,  that  the  vote  refusing  to  suspend  the  rules 
for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Rhett’s  resolution  is  a vote 
in  favor  of  tiie  tariff'.  Why — the  present  tariff  can- 
not continue!  No  reflecting  person  supposes  tint  a 
congress  of  sane  men  would  leave  a tariff  in  force 
which  produces  less  by  many  millions  than  the  go- 
vernment requires  for  revenue.  The  tariff  must  be 
remodelled  for  revenue.  It  is  a public  necessity 
from  which  protectionists  and  polit icians  cannot  es- 
cape; and  therefore,  the  “continuation”  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff  is  a political  impossibility,  arid  we  have 
the  high  authority  of  Geo.  Coleman  for  saying 

“That  what’s  impossible,  can’t  bp. 

And  never,  never,  comes  to  pass;’’ 
which  is  as  true  as  if  a Roman  consul  had  said  it. 

No  vote  upon  a mere  question  of  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, the  suspending  of  a rule,  or  the  reception  of 
any  proposition  for  change  in  this  matter,  out  of  the 
regular  action  of  the  committee  of  the  house,  ap- 
pointed with  this  express  view,  can  indicate  precise- 
ly the  opinions  of  individuals  as  to  the  proper  substi- 
tute for  the  present  tariff',  or  the  proper  cliangas  for 
revenue.  Certainly,  it  cannot  mean  that  there  shall 
be  no  change,  for  necessity  has  decreed  an  extensive 
change.  It  was  one  of  the  retributive  blunders  by 
which  cupidity  often  brings  its  own  defeat;  that  when 
the  whigs  took  advantages  of  t,;e  state  of  the  treasu- 
ry, to  force  a high  tariff'  upon  the  country,  they  abu- 
sed their  power,  so  as  to  implant  in  their  favorite 
measure  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  They 
made  a tariff,  which  carries  protection  so  far,  that 
revenue  fails,  and  it  cannot  stand  on  their  own 
ground.” 

The  Globe  of  the  4th  inst.  says:  Mr.  McDowell’s 
resolution  of  instruction  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  report  a tariff  bill  discriminating  with 
a view  to  revenue  alone,  was  negatived, for  the  same 
reason  that  induced  the  majority  to  reject  a similar 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Black  of  Georgia,  yester- 
day. Many,  who  have  full  confidence  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  guided  by  the  principle  couched  in  the 
instruction,  were  not  inclined  to  give  a vote  which 
might  be  construed  to  imply  a distrust  which  they 
did  not  indulge. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  national  debt,  already  accu- 
mulated by  federalism,  during  its  short  lease  of  legis- 
lation, together  with  the  expenditures  it  has  autho- 
rized, while  it  cuts  off  the  natural  resources  of  tho 
treasury,  leaves  no  alternative  to  the  present  demo- 
cratic house  of  representatives,  but  to  discriminate  ex- 
clusively with  an  eye  to  revenue.  Every  member  of 
congress  knows  full  well,  that  to  make  the  income 
from  duties  adequate  to  the  wants,  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  government,  every  article  of  import  must  be 
taxed  in  such  way  as  lo  induce  importation,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  it  for  revenue.  If  foreign  articles 
are  so  taxed  as  to  exclude  them,  and  throw  the 
country  on  the  domestic  product  for  supply,  the 
consequence  must  be  that,  so  far  as  the  exclusion  (or, 
in  other  words,  the  protection)  goes,  so  far  the  tax  is 
diverted  from  the  public  to  the  private  coffers.  As, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  sixteen  million 
of  deficit,  which  the  president  tells  congress  must  be 
met  during  the  next  year,  to  preserve  the  credit- 
nay,  to  support  the  government — that  the  tariff  should 
be  made  as  productive  of  revenueas  possible,  to  make 
it  adequate,  it  follows  that  discrimination  must  beem- 
ployed  solely  with  an  eye  to  that  object.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  tariff  should  be  made  as  available 
to  the  government  as  it  can  be,  to  make  it  sufficient 
for  supply  to  the  government,  is  there  any  man, 
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then,  who  ventures  to  tell  the  American  people  that, 
in  this  state  of  this  case,  he  will  discriminate  in  his 
legislation  to  make  the  tariff  protective  to  individuals, 
when,  by  such  discrimination,  he  starves  the  govern- 
ment. Can  any  member  of  congress  say  to  his  con- 
stituents that,  in  levying  taxes  on  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  people,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  his  im- 
posts in  such  way  as  to  defeat  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  support  of  their  government,  by  discrimina- 
ting for  the  purpose  of  making  the  enhanced  price  of 
their  consumption  fall  into  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturers? No  man  can  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
avow  the  design  of  discriminating  to  protect  a body 
of  manufacturers,  by  leaving  the  government  bare 
and  unprovided  for. 


OBITUARY  OF  DR.  LEWIS  LINN,  U.  S. 
SENATOR. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  }3th  Dec. 

MR.  BENTON’S  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President:  I rise  to  make  to  the  senate  the 
formal  communication  of  an  event  which  has  occur- 
red during  the  recess,  and  has  been  heard  by  all  with 
the  deepest  regret.  My  colleague  and  friend,  the  late 
Senator  Linn,  departed  this  life  on  Tuesday,  the31st 
day  of  October  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight 
vears,  and  without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
which  usually  precede  our  departure  from  this 
world.  He  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and  awoke  no 
more!  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of  death;  and  the 
only  drop  of  consolation  in  this  sudden  and  calami- 
tous visitation  was,  that  it  took  place  in  his  own 
house  and  that  his  unconscious  remains  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could 
give. 

I discharge  a mournful  duty  Mr.  President,  in 
bringing  this  deplorable  event  to  the  formal  notice  of 
the  senate;  in  offering  the  feeble  tribute  of  my  ap- 
plause to  the  many  virtues  of  my  deceased  colleague, 
and  in  asking  for  "his  memory  the  last  honors  which 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  senate  bestow  upon 
the  name  of  a deceased  brother. 

Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  annuncia- 
tion, was  born  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1795  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Louisville.  His 
grandfather  was  Colonel  William  Linn,  one  of  the 
favorite  officers  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  well  known  for  his  courage  and  enterprise  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  great  West  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  de- 
fence of  a station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
seen  to  deliver  a deliberate  and  effective  fire.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi from  Pittsburg  to  N.  Orleans  and  back  again 

a daring  achievement,  which  himself  and  some 

others  accomplished  for  the  public  service,  and 
amidst  every  species  of  danger,  in  the  year  1776.*— 
He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period,  leav- 
ing a family  of  young  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (father  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  family  of 
that  name  in  the  west)  became  the  guardian.  The 


* "The  next  effort  at  this  perilous  navigation  was  made 
by  Colonels  Gibson  and  Linn — the  latter  the  grandfather 
of  she  present  Dr.  Linn,  of  St.  Louis,  now  in  the  senate 
of  ; he  United  States,  from  Missouri.  These  gentlemen 
descended  the  Mississippi  in  1776,  from  Pittsburg  t>> 
New  Orleans,  by 'lie  orders  of  Virginia,  it  is  presumed, 
to  obtain  military  stores  for  the  troops  stationed  at  the 
firmer  place.  So  extraordinary  an  adventure  may  well 
iequire  particular  confirmation  to  the  muni  of  the  reader; 
nnd  it  can  be  furnished  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
John  Smith,  now  or  lately  of  Woodford  county,  in  this 
state,  was,  in  1776.  engaged  in  reconno  taring  liiis  couti- 
iry,  i'n  company  with  Janies  Harrod,  so  eminently  dis- 
inguished  in  it's  dangers.  On  their  return,  the  compan- 
ions separated— Harrod  to  go  to  North  Carolina,  and 
Smith  to  Petet’s  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela.  While 
’ravelling  on  tile  bank  of  the  Ohio,  the  lattei  discovered 
Gibson  and  parly  descending  it;  who  hailed  Smith,  and 
nrevailed  on  him  to  embark  in  this,  one  of  ihtMioidest  of 
Western  adventures.  The  party  succeeded  in  the  ob- 
lect,  and  obtained  a supply  of  156  kegs  of  gunpowder 
from  New  Orleans,  which  Smith  helped  to  carry  round 
,he  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Grass  Creek,  in  the 
Spring  of  1777.  Each  man  carried  three  kegs  along  the 
portage,  one  at  a time.  The  powder  was  delivered  at 
Wheeling  first,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Pittsburg.  Inde- 
pendently ot  this  particularity  of  service,  solemnly  as- 
re  ed  on  oath,  in  a deposition  at  law,  by  a respectable 
pa-iy  in  i he  transaction,  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by 
Colind  Linn  in  his  life  time,  and  is  still  known  as  his 
information  in  the  family  left  by  this  gallant  and  ener- 
getic man.” 

[Bu'le-'s  History  nf  Kentucky,  pages  155,  !3€. 


father  of  Senator  Linn  was  among  these  children 
and,  at  early  age,  skating  upon  the  ice  near  Louisville 
with  three  other  boys  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  carried  off',  and  detained  captive 
for  three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape  and 
returned  home,  by  killing  their  guard,  traversing 
some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and  swimming  the 
Ohio  river.  The  mother  of  Senator  Linn  was  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  her  maiden  name  Hunter, 
born  at  Carlisle,  and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her 
veins.  Tradition,  if  not  history,  preserves  the  recol- 
lection of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson, 
at  the  Iron  Banks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  attacked 
and  were  repulsed  from  that  post.  Women  and  boys 
were  men  in  those  days. 

The  father  of  Senator  Linn  died  young,  leaving 
this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The  cares  of  an 
elder  brother  supplied,  as  far  as  such  a loss  could  be 
supplied,  the  loss  of  a father,  and  under  his  aus- 
pices the  education  of  the  orphan  was  conducted. — 
He  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and  re- 
ceived his  education,  scholastic  and  professional,  in 
the  state  of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
qualified  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  com- 
menced it  in  the  then  territory,  now  state,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in  him 
the  place  of  long  experience,  arid  boundless  benevo- 
lence conciliated  universal  esteem.  To  all  his  pa- 
tients he  was  the  same — flying  with  alacrity  to  every 
call,  attending  upon  their  poor  and  humble  as  zea- 
lously as  on  their  rich  and  powerful;  on  the  stran- 
ger as  readily  as  on  the  neighbor;  discharging  to  all 
the  duties  of  nurse  and  friend  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cian, and  wholly  regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or 
even  of  his  own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to 
save  others. 

The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards  were 
before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a provincial 
theatre,  there  was  not  a capital  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica in  which  he  would  not  have  attained  the  front 
rank  in  physic  or  surgery.  But  his  fellow  citizens 
perceived  in  his  varied  abilities  capacity  and  aptitude 
for  service  in  a different  walk.  He  was  called  into 
the  political  field  by  an  election  to  the  senate  of  his 
adopted  state.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  judicial  duties  by  a federal  appointment  to 
investigate  land  titles.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the 
high  station  of  senator  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States — first  by  an  executive  appointment,  then  hy 
three  successive  almost  unanimous  elections.  The 
last  of  these  elections  he  received  but  one  year  ago, 
and  had  not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — had  not 
been  sworn  in  under  the  certificate  which  attested 
it— when  a sudden  and  premature  death  put  an  end 
to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body  in  the 
year  1833 — death  dissolved  his  connexion  with  it  in 
1843.  For  ten  years  he  was  a beloved  and  distin- 
guished member  of  this  body;  and  surely  a nobler  or 
a finer  character  never  adorned  the  chamber  of  the 
American  senate. 

He  was  my  friend;  but  I speak  not  the  language 
of  friendship  when  I speak  iris  praise.  A debt  of 
justice  is  all  that  I can  attempt  to  discharge — an  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  true  man  is  all  that  I can  attempt 
to  paint. 

A sagacious  head  and  a feeling  heart  were  the 
great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Linn.  He  had  a judg- 
ment which  penetrated  both  man  and  things,  and 
gave  him  near  and  clear  views  of  far  distant  events. 
He  saw  al  once  the  hearing — the  remote  bearing  of 
great  measures,  either  for  good  or  for  evil;  and 
brought  instantly  to  their  support,  or  opposition,  the 
logic  of  a prompt  and  natural  eloquence,  more  beau- 
tiful in  its  delivery,  and  more  effective  in  its  applica- 
tion, than  any  that  art  can  bestow.  He  had  great 
fertility  of  mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  and 
mover  of  many  great  measures  some  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  whole  Union — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great  west — some  for  the  benefit  of  Ins  own  state 
— many  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  The 
pages  of  our  legislative  history  will  bear  the  eviden- 
ces of  these  meritorious  labors  to  a remote  and  grate- 
ful posterity. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head,  the 
qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipsed  them.  It  is  to  the 
heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the  man;  and 
what  a heart  had  Lewis  Linn!  The  kindest,  the  gen- 
tlest, the  most  feeling,  and  the  most  generous,  that 
ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  bearded  man!  And  yet, 
when  the  occasion  required  it,  the  bravest  and  the 
most  daring  also.  He  never  beheld  a case  of  human 
woe  without  melting  before  it;  he  never  encountered 
an  apparition  of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it 
defiance.  Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stranger, 
in  danger  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he  did  not  fly, 
and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous  case  he  did  not 
make  his  own?  When — where  was  he  ever  called 
upon  for  a service  or  a sacrifice,  and  rendered  not 


upon  the  instant,  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  occasion 
required? 

The  senatorial  service  of  this  rare  mpn  fell  upon 
trying  times — high  party  times — when  the  collisions 
of  party — too  often  embittered  the  arder.t  feelings 
of  generous  natures.  But  who  ever  knew  bitterness, 
or  party  animosities,  in  him?  He  was,  indeed,  a par- 
ty man — as  true  to  his  party  as  to  his  friend  and  his 
country;  but,  beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  princi- 
ple— beyond  the  debate  and  the  vole — he  knew  no 
party,  and  saw  no  opponent.  Who  among  us  all, 
even  after  the  fiercest  debate,  ever  met  him  without 
meeting  the  benignant  smile  and  the  kind  salutation? 
Who  of  us  all  ever  needed  a friend  without  finding 
one  in  him?  Who  of  us  all  was  ever  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness  without  finding  hi  n at  its  side? — 
Who  of  us  all  ever  knew  of  a personal  difficulty 
of  which  he  was  not,  as  far  as  possible,  the  kind  com- 
poser? 

Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times,  here 
among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  among  us,  he, 
was  every  where,  and  with  every  body.  At  home 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors;  on  the  high  road 
among  casual  acquaintances;  in  foreign  lands  among 
strangers;  in  all  and  in  every  of  these  situations, 
he  was  the  same  thing.  He  had  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  every  human  being;  and  the  whole 
voyage  of  his  life  was  one  conlinued  and  benign  cir- 
cumnavigation of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and 
exalt  the  character  of  man.  Piety,  charity,  bene- 
volence, generosity,  courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all 
shone  conspicuously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from 
the  beholder  the  impressive  interrogatory,  For  wliat 
plucewasthismanma.de.'  Was  it  for  the  senate  or 
the  camp?  For  public  or  for  private  life?  For  the 
bar  or  the  bench?  For  the  art  which  heals 
the  diseases  of  the  body  or  that  which  cures  the  in- 
firmities of  the  state?  For  which  of  all  these  was 
he  born?  And  the  answer  is,  for  all.  He  was  born 
to  fill  the  largest  and  most  varied  circle  of  human 
excellence;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages,  na- 
ture had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  calls 
a perpetual  letter  of  recommendation — a counte- 
nance not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  winning — radiant 
with  the  virtues  of  his  soul — captivating  .universal 
confidence;  and  such  as  no  stranger  could  behold — 
no  traveller  even  in  the  desert  could  meet,  without 
stopping  to  reverence,  and  say,  here  is  a man  in 
whose  hands  I could  deposite  life,  liberty,  fortune, 
honor.  Alas!  that  so  much  excellence  should  have 
perished  so  soon!  that  such  a man  should  havo 
been  snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight, 
and  while  all  his  faculties  were  still  ripening  and 
developing! 

In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a man,  so  exu- 
berant in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  excellencies  or 
to  pick  out  any  one  quality  or  circumstance  which 
could  claim  pre-eminence  over  all  others.  If  I should 
attempt  it,  I should  point,  among  hts  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  Oregon  Bill; 
among  his  measures  for  the  benefit  of  hts  own  state, 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Platte  country;  among  his 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  affection  which  he 
bore  to  that  brother — the  half-brother  only — who, 
only  thirteen  years  older  than  himself,  had  been  to 
him  the  tenderest  of  fathers.  For  twenty-nine  years 
I had  known  the  depth  of  that  affection,  and  never 
saw  it  burn  more  brightly  than  in  our  last  interview, 
only  three  weeks  before  itis  death.  He  had  just 
travelled  a thousand  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  that 
brother,  and  his  name  was  siill  the  dearest  theme  of 
his  conversation — a conversation,  strange  to  tell, 
which  turned  not  upon  the  empty  and  fleeting  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  but  upon  things  solid  and  eternal  — 
upon  friendship  and  upon  death,  and  upon  the  duties 
of  the  living  to  the  dead  He  spoke  of  two  friends 
whom  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  he  should  sur- 
vive, and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation!  Vain  impul- 
sion of  generosity  and  friendship!  One  of  these  two 
friends  now  discharges  that  mournful  debt  to  him; 
the  other  (General  Jackson,)  has  written  me  a letter, 
expressing  his  “deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of 
our  friend,  Dr.  Linn.” 

Mr.  Crittenden  said:  I rise,  Mr.  President,  to  se- 
cond the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Senator  Irom  Missouri, 
and  to  express  my  cordial  concurrence  in  the  reso- 
lutions he  has  offered. 

The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect,  is  justly  due  to 
the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Senator  Linn;  and 
there  is  not  a heart  here  that  does  not  pay  it  freely 
and  plenteously.  These  resolutions  are  but  respon- 
sive to  the  ge  eral  feeling  that  prevails  throughout 
the  land,  and  will  afford  to  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phans the  consolatory  evidence  that  their  country 
shares  their  grief,  and  mourns  fur  their  bereave- 
ment. 

I am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the  very 
appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
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senator  from’Missotiri,  ( Mr.  Benton,)  have  ma  le  it 
d i /lieu  1 1 to  add  any  thing  that  will  not  impair  the 
effect  of  what  he  has  said;  but  [ most  beg  the  ind  li- 
cence of  the  senate  for  a few  moments.  Senator 
Linst  was  by  birth  a Kenluckyian,  and  my  country 
man.  1 do  not  dispute  the  claims  of  Missouri,  his 
adopted  slate;  but  L wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  I 
claim  for  Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  nativity;  and, 
by  the  great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inheri- 
tances, a portion  at  least  of  his  fame  must  descend 
to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  just  ambi  ion  and  right 
of  Kentucky  to  gather  together  the  bright  names  of 
her  children,  no  matter  in  what  lands  their  bodies 
may  be  buried,  and  preserve  them  as  her  jewels  and 
her  crown.  The  name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewels, 
and  its  pure  and  unsullied  lustre  shall  long  remain  as 
one  of  her  richest  ornaments. 

The  death  of  such  a man  is  a national  calamity. 
Long  a distinguished  member  of  this  body,  he  was 
continually  rewarded  with  the  increasing  confidence 
of  ihe  great  state  he  so  honorably  represented,  and 
his  reputation  and  usefulness  increased  at  every  step 
of  his  progress. 

In  the  senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt.  We 
have  lost  a colleague  and  friend,  whose  noble  and 
amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as  with  “hooks  of 
steel.”  Who  of  us  that  knew  him  can  forget  his  open, 
frank,  and  manly  bearing— that  smile,  that  seemed 
to  be  the  pure,  warm  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  the 
thousand  courtesies  and  kindnesses  that  gave  a “daily 
beauty  to  his  life?” 

He  possessed  a high  order  of  intellect;  was  reso- 
lute, courageous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pursuits.  A 
decided  party  man,  he  participated  largely  and  con- 
spicuously in  the  business  ol  the  senate  and  the  con- 
flicts ol  its  debates;  but  there  was  a kindliness  and 
benignity  about  him  that,  like  polished  armor,  turn- 
ed aside  all  feelings  of  ill  will  or  animosity.  He 
had  political  opponents  in  the  senate,  but  not  one 
enemy. 

The  good  and  generous  qualities  of  our  nature  were 
blended  in  his  character, 

'“and  the  elements 

S i mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  sav  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a man.” 

It  was  then  moved  that,  as  a token  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lewis  F.  Linn,  the  sena- 
tors, wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days.  The  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  SENATOR  M - 
ROBERTS. 

In  the  United  States  senate,  on  Dec.  13th  ult., 
Mr.  Brrese  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  O.i  yesterday  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  performed  the  me- 
lancholy duty  devolving  upon  him  of  ann  macing  to 
the  senate  the  death  ol  his  distinguished  arid  lament- 
ed colleague,  the  honorable  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

The  feeling  and  highly  wrought,  though  well  de- 
served eulogiuin,  sa  eloquently  pronounced  by  him, 
has  done  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart,  and  the 
very  appropriate  and  touching  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Kentucky,  (M.  Crittenden,) 
upon  seconding  the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to 
his  memory,  all  conspired  to  awaken  emotions  in  me 
I cannot  describe.  From  my  boyish  days  the  lament- 
ed Linn  was  my  friend;  and  l have  often,  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  him,  had  occasion  to  admire  his  many 
noble  and  captivating  qualities.  Let  me  add  the 
poor  tribute  of  iny  praise  to  his  excellence  and  worth, 
and  mingle  my  grief  with  that  of  his  other  friends 
that  he  should  have  been  so  suddenly  struck  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  in  the  noon  of  his 
fame.  All  who  can  prize  great  moral  worth,  vir- 
tuous ambition,  a sincere  devotion  to  country,  and 
all  the  more  amiable  but  less  imposing  attributes  of 
character,  will  mourn  his  ioss  with  unaffected  since- 
rity. Missouri  must  keenly  deplore  such  an  unlooked- 
for  calamity,  and  may  well  claim  a common  sympa- 
thy in  her  great  bereavement. 

Illinois  too,  Mr.  President,  has  been  afflicted  by  a 
similar  visitation.  Her  most  cherished  son,  a native 
ot  her  own  soil,  the  honorable  Samuel  McRoberts, 
who  had,  unaideri  by  fortune  or  family  influence,  won 
his  way  to  the  high  distinction  of  senator  in  congress, 
passing,  with  credit,  to  himself,  through  many  subor- 
dinate but  responsible  stations,  and  whilst  in  the 
prune  of  his  life,  is  now  no  more. 

This  sad  event  occurred  at  Cincinnati  on  the  27th 
March  last,  but  a few  weeks  afler  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  whilst  he  was  journeying  home  by  the 
usual  river  route.  Exposed,  at  that  most  capricious 
season  of  the  year  to  the  cold  and  damps  that  infest 
the  mountains  over  which  he  travelled,  another  dis- 
ease, that  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  was  added  to 


the  one  which  so  severely  afflicted  him  here;  and,  in  i 
spite  of  the  skill  of  the  in  >st  eminent  physicians  of 
that  city,  it  soon  proved  fatal.  His  wife  and  a few 
friends  were  with  him,  to  sooth  his  anguish  and  .sus- 
tain him  in  that  most  trying  hour  which  must  come 
upon  us  all,  and  they  witnesse  I the  I a - 1 ebbings  of  a 
life  so  dear  to  them  and  so  valuable  to  ihe  country. 
Appropriate  honors  were  there  paid  to  his  rein  tins, 
and  there  'hey  rest,  in  the  soil  of  that  magnificent 
valley  which  gave  him  birth. 

I have  said  Mr.  President,  that  Judge  Me  Roberts 
was  a native  of  Illinois.  He  was  so,  sir,  and  the 
only  one,  with  a single  exception,  who  has  ever  had 
a seat  here  from  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers who  penetrated,  before  the  peace  ol'  1733,  to 
that  then  solitary  and  untrodden  wild.  His  father 
lived  to  see  his  son  occupy  a seat  iri  this  chamber, 
and  still  lives  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  early  education  of  Judge  McRoberts  was  ob- 
tained in  the  common  school  house  of  the  west,  in 
which  officiated  at  intervals  some  wandering  teacher. 
After  completing  his  majority  he  entered  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  attended  a course  of  law  lec- 
tures; and  on  his  return  home  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  at  once  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  his 
honorable  profession  He  was  soon  appointed  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts,  until,  upon  reor- 
ganizing the  judiciary,  he  was  sent  to  the  state  sen- 
ate. He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  national 
executive  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  that  dis 
triet,  and  subsequently  receiver  of  public  moneys  of 
one  of  the  most  important  land  offices  in  the  state; 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  highly  important 
station  of  solicitor  in  the  general  land  office,  and 
thence  to  a seat  here. 

Judge  McRoberts  was  selected  by  the  legislature 
of  his  native  state  to  a seal  in  this  body,  over  many 
competitors,  for  his  probity,  capacity,  and  stern  and 
unyielding  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu 
tion;  and  although  suffering  under  the  severest  bodily 
torment  from  the  first  moment  he  appeared  here  at 
the  special  session  of  1811,  he  labored  with  untiring 
energy  and  unremitting  zeal  in  the  business  of  the 
senate,  and  engaged  with  uncommon  ardor  in  many 
of  its  most  important  debates.  Apparently  iron 
tiling  on  the  very  verge  of  life,  such,  however,  was 
the  intenseness  of  his  mental  energy  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service,  that  he  daily  hazarded  thaL 
life  at  the  call  of  duly;  and  such  were  the  manifes- 
tations of  talent  he  exhibited  that  the  hope  was  in- 
dulged, though  his  feeble  and  wasted  appearance 
mocked  it,  that  a life  so  valuable  would  be  long 
spared  to  his  country,  and  the  highest  senatorial  ho 
nors  be  placed  within  his  grasp.  Though  young,  and 
unaccustomed  to  this  theatre  of  action  tie  neverthe- 
less emitted  sparks  of  intellectual  splendor,  presaging 
for  his  maturer  years  a mental  radiance  of  the  great 
est  brilliancy. 

To  me  personally,  Mr.  President,  his  loss  is  a se- 
vere one,  as  1 had  counted  much,  on  being  his  col- 
league and  associate  here  upon  the  ai  I 1 should  re- 
ceive, wholly  unused  as  I am  to  the  forms  and  busi- 
ness of  legislative  bodies,  from  his  more  mature  judg- 
ment and  enlarged  experience. 

In  his  private  intercourse,  suffering  as  he  did  under 
so  much  bodily  pain,  Judge  McRoberts  may  have 
b en  deemed  by  some  unsocial;  but  it  was  not  so; 
he  was  eminently  social  among  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  possessing  a proper  share  of  human 
sympathies  and  strong  attachment  to  his  friends. 

But  it  is  as  an  intrepid  statesman  who  never  svverv" 
ed  from  what  tie  deemed  correct  principles,  that  he 
is  most  favorably  known  to  Ins’  constituents,  and  to 
ttie  country  at  large.  As  such,  he  exhibited  at  all 
times  the  high  attributes  of  a great  character,  and 
was  never  louirit  wanting  when  it  became  necessary 
to  prove  how  much  principle  is  superior  to  policy.  It 
is  as  such  he  was  greatly  endeared  to  his  state,  ami 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  stamp  bis  name  with 
honor  upon  its  judicial  and  legislative  hislury.  and 
caused  it  to  occupy  no  undistinguished  place  upon  the 
records  of  this  body. 

It  may  be  that  some  whom  I now  address,  and 
shall  call  upon  to  vote  the  usual  honors  paid  to  the 
dead,  have  been  irritated  at  times  by  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  with  which  lie  defended  its  principles 
and  pressed  his  honest  convictions,  thereby  arousing 
feelings  so  characteristic  of  our  natures  and  so  apt 
to  be  engendered  by  parly  collisions.  I'o  nil  such  I 
would  entreat  that  the  grave  be  a barrier  to  their  fa- 
ther indulgence.  Let  all  feelings  of  resentment  be 
extinguished  within  its  hallowed  precincts! 

It  is  for  you,  senators,  to  determine  what  ho-'ors 
shall  be  paid  to  his  memory.  I present  the  resolutions 
customary  on  such  melancholy  occasions: 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Allen 
arose  and  al  ter  expressing  some  preliminary  remarks 
in  honor  ofthe  deceased,  seconded  the  resolutions. 


| They  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  senate  a I- 
j named. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  BYRXER  BUR- 
NELL. 

Mr.  Aitns,  on  Dr.  I Itb,  ult.  dalivjral  t'i  *.  fol- 
lowing re  narks  in  the  house  of  representatives  on 
giving  notice  of  the  decease  of  the  late  Birkeg  Bur- 
nell, late  repre sentative  fro  n Massachusetts. 

“At  llie  ser.on  I session  of  the  twenty-seventh  con- 
gress it  became  my  painful  duty,  a mdst  the  urinous 
labors  and  important  deliberations  of  the  house,  to 
announce  the  decease  of  one  of  my  then  colleagues, 
a member  of  the  house  from  ihe  common  wealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  same  melancholy  service  has  now  devolved 
upon  me  again,  and,  at  the  very  threshold  of  a new 
congress, when  every  heart  should  b innd  with  hope 
that  the  legislation  of  the  nation  has  fallen  iul  > h inds 
busily  intent,  and  abundantly  qualified,  to  advance 
the  prosperity  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
this  great  community,  the  heart  is  saddened  with  the 
reflection  that  one  of  our  number,  among  the  mist 
ardent,  zealous,  upright,  and  intelligent  co-operators 
with  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  glorious  pur- 
pose, the  happiness  of  the  people,  has  been  lu^cn 
from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  and  honorable  ca- 
reer, cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  death. 

I am  to  communicate  to  this  house  the  demise  of 
Barker  Burnell,  late  an  active  and  efficient  me  nber 
of  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  and  bv  the  suffrages 
of  an  enlarged  constituency,  destined,  had  it  so 
pleased  the  omnipotent  Disposer  of  events,  to  take  an 
active,  vigilant,  and  laborious  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  congress  n i.v  first  assemb'e  1 in  these  lulls.  S ich 
has  not  been  the  will  of  heaven.  This  hall  shall  hear 
his  voice  no  more. 

He  was  a nat  ive  of  Nantucket,  a small  island  ol  (he 
ocean  appendant  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  long 
renowned  as  the  m ither  of  a race  of  men,  lor  un- 
blemished integrity,  for  perilous  enterprise,  for  en- 
ergy of  exertion  and  hardihood  of  endurance,  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  p irtion  of  the  <1  .vellers  u.iouthis 
terraqueous  globe.  In  saying  this,  I do  but  repeat, 
in  hu  abler  strain  arid  simple  language,  the  mag  lifi- 
r.ent  tribute  of  justice  to  the  forefathers  of  Uie  pre- 
sent age,  nearh  seventy  years  since  pronounced  by 
the  most  eloquent  lips  that  ever  grace  I the  British 
house  of  co  n n ms.  Tue  pmogyric  of  El  mind 
Burke  up  in  ttie  Nantucket  whalemen  of  his  age  has 
resounded  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  or  understood.  ]i  has 
stood  Ihe  test  of  time-,  and  will  be  cherished  in  the 
memory  of  in  in  so  long  as  that  langti  ige  shall  live  to 
express  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  and 
the  free. 

Sir,  the  Islan  lei's  of  Nantucket,  our  cotempora- 
ries, have  n it  degenerated  from  the  virtues  .f  their 
fathers,  and  of  that  race  of  men  Mr.  Burnell  was 
(lie  worthy  representative  on  this  (1  >or.  B ini  arid 
nurtured  a norig  them,  as  one  of  the  nselves,  and 
chosen  by  their  voluntary,  unbought  suffrages,  he  re- 
flected upon  the  deliberative  councils  of  the  nation 
the  express  image  of  their  chiraoter.  IL  had  re- 
presented them  before  in  b ilh  bran  -lies  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  native  commonwealth.  Those  of  us 
now  present  who  held  seats  in  this  hall  at  the  la-t 
congress  have  seen  and  heard  him  here.  Two  years 
from  I ist  May  he  came,  full  of  life  and  h ipe,  and 
vigorous  energy,  to  ser/e  his  country  as  a trusty 
councillor,  anil  faithfully  did  he  fulfil  that  trust  So 
thought  his  constituents,  who,  with  the  increased 
numbers  of  congenial  spirits  on  the  adjoining  conti- 
nent, had,  with  a confidence  in  him  riveted  by  expe- 
rience recommitted  the  charge  of  their  interests  to 
Ins  hands, 

To  his  hands,  already  enfeebled  by  that  insidious 
disease  which  was  hurrying  him  to  the  tomb!  Du- 
ring a great  part  of  the  last  session  of  congress  ho 
was  disabled  for  attendance  in  his  seat,  an  I it  the 
close  of  that  congress  he  was  left  in  ttie  confinement 
of  a sick  chamber. 

There,  on  the  first  of  May  last,  I took  leave  of 
him.  m the  tender  and  affectionate  nursing  care  of  a 
partner  worthy  of  himself,  and  to  who  n his  life  was 
m ire  precious  than  her  own.  I left  him  with  a yet 
lingering  hope  that  we  might  under  happier  auspices 
meet  here  again.  That  hope  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment; Ins  dissolution  was  near  at  hand;  and  on 
Uie  lolli  of  June  he  expired,  far  from  his  beloved 
native  island,  but  with  all  the  appliances  of  d i nestic 
love  amf  friendly  kindness  that  coulj  s nooth  the  no J 
of  death* — 

“By  strangers  honored,  and  by  svanuers  mourn'd  ” 

Mr.  A.  concluded  by  offering  the  usual  resolutions 
of  respect  to  his  me  nory,  which  were  unani  uously 
adopted,  and  upon  which  the  house  adjourned. 
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January  4.  Mr.  Merrick  said  that  he  field  in  his 
hand  a circular  issued  by  a meeting  at  Baltimore,  of 
‘The  Friends  ofthe  Lord’s  Day,”  which  they  had  re- 
quested him  to  read  to  the  senate.  Its  matter  not 
appearing  to  have  any  relation  with  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  senate,  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton. and  the  paper  was  not  read. 

Mr.  TaLlmatlge,  from  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands  reported  a bill  for  the  improvement  of  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  a 
canal. 

Oregon.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Allen  was  then 
taken-  up  and  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  president  be  requested  lay  before 
the  senate,  if- in  his  judgment  that  may  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  pultl.c  interests,  a copy  of  any  instruc- 
tions which  may  have  been  given  by  the  executive  to  the 
American  minis'er  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  ti- 
de to  and  occupation  of  die  territory  of  Oregon  since  4ih 
March.  1841.  Also,  n copy  of  any  orrespondence 
which  nia  have  passed  between  this  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  thereto  since  that  time 

Mr.  Morehead  apprehended  its  adoption  might 
create  a precedent. 

Mr.  Allen  said  the  precedent  is  already  established 
in  the  long  settled  practice  of  this  body.  The  pre- 
sident lias  the  power  to  initiate  negotiations  leading 
to  treaties,  hut  they  must  be  consummated  here. 


which  was  before  the  senate  last  winter,  had  passed 
into  a law.  it  would  have  been  cause  of  war.  The 
special  object  of  that  speech  was— for  it  was  not  to 
he  presumed  that  a minister,  speaking  with  the 
weight  of  the  British  empire  on  his  shoulders,  would 
speak  without  an  object — to  admonish  us  to  stand 
still — to  warn  this  body  that  they  must  not  pass  that 
bill.  Thus  it  was  that  a territory  might  be  wrested 
from  us  by  a negotiation-— a territory  larger  than 
Great  Britain  three  times  multiplied,  which  was 
ours,  might  be  taken  from  us. 

If  the  minister  designed  his  admonition  to  act  on 
the  states  and  on  the  people  of  this  Union,  lie  would 
find  himself  mistaken  in  the  result.  He  could  not, 
in  any  way,  more  effectually  arouse  the  pride  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  than  by  such  a me- 
nace. He  (Mr.  A.)  wanted  the  people  to  see  the 
state  of  this  question — the  people  who  have  covered 
our  tables  with  petitions  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  and  who,  if  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary, would  petition  us  by  millions.  But  he  would 
not  go  home  to  his  constituents  and  tell  them  that  he 
could  not  act  on  the  Oregon  bill,  because  he  could 
not  inquire  and  ascertain  what  was  the  stale  of  the 
pending  negotiation  of  the  subject,  especially  after 
tlie  intimation  on  the  British  minister  that  the  action 
of  the  senate  might  he  a cause  of  war.  If  the  reso- 
lution should  fail  in  the  senate  while  acting  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  he  would  present  it  again  to  the 
senate  when  acting  in  their  executive  capacity.  He 
would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Morehead  repeated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 


The  president  lias  no  ahsolute  power  over  their  con 

elusion.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  asks  us  why  ; ofi’cr  an.v  opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  lie  thought 


we  should  call  for  information  as  to  a negotiation 
while  that  negotiation  is  pending?  I ask  why  should 
we  call  for  it  after  the  negotiation  is  concluded’ — 
When  the  negotiation  is  brought  to  a close,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  the  matter  is  concluded,  so  far  as  the 
president  lias  power  over  it,  why  should  we  ask  for 


members  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  for  deli 
berate  reflection  on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  allow 
time  for  its  examination  also  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  (Mr.  Archer,')  now  absent. 

Mr  Allen,  therefore,  moved  that  its  consideration 
be  postponed  till  Monday  next,  which  motion  was 


information  then?  It  is  before  the  matter  has  arrived  I agreefl  to,  and 
at  that  stage  that  the  president  must  furnish  us  with  ! After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
the  grounds  of  his  proceeding.  The  late  British  l|H  the  8th  inst. 

treaty  should  admonish  us  sir,  that  the  senate  must  January  8.  Mr.  Semple  submitted  the  following, 
act  in  time,  and  interlere  while  negotiations  are  pend- 1 which  lies  over: 

jug.  The  impending  calamity  must  he  arrested  in  j Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
nine.  1 he  discussions  ol  the  British  treaty,  which  j requested  to  give  notice  to  the  Briii-h  government  that  it 
took  place  in  this  body  witli  closed  doors,  were  now  \ is  the  desire  of  (he  government  of  the  United  Slates  to 
before  the  public,  and  could  he  alluded  to  without  annul  and  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of 
impropriety.  He  would  ask  senators  what  was  the  1 'lie  convention  concluded  between  the  government  of 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  this  ! tlle  United  'States  of  America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
treaty  by  us?  The  argument  was,  that  the  executive  ' *!,p  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
had  acted  and  that  the  country  was  compromitted  ''''bind  ""  lhe  20,!h  October,  1818.  and  indefinitely  con- 
and  that  the  calamity  of  a rejection  of  the  treaty1  6:^1^0,1^327  ^ part,eS’ £lgned  at  Lo,ldon  ,he 

would  he  as  great  as  of  its  ratification  That  treaty  ; ' jyjr.  Allen  submitted  the  following,  which  lies  over: 
was  negotiated  almost  under  the  eye  of  the  senate-  Resolved,  That  die  President  he  requested  to  inform 
certainly  within  reach  ot  its  arm  and  yet  it  hap-  j ihe  sena'e,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  do  so,  whether  any  of 
pened  that  it  was  not  averted.  A trealy  that  was:  ihe  Indian  tribes,  or  any  of  the  Indians  resident  within 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  a majority  of  the  senate  i tile  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Slates,  are  in  (he  re- 
was  ratified  here  by  a vote  of  two  thirds.  Why  did  ! ceipt,  periodically  or  occasionally,  of  any  pension,  pay, 
this  happen?  It  was  because  every  senator  felt  him-  i or  present,  in  money  or  in  other  things,  from  ihe  British 
self  bound  to  vote  in  compliance  with  the  case  that  I S'wernmeiv;  and  if  so,  that  he  lie  requested  to  state  the 
was  made  for  them.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  re-  Pal'"cu  ars:  also,  whether  the  government  of  the  United 


presenta lives  of  sovereign  states  would  agree  to  a 
a treaty  by  which  a portion  of  one  of  their  number 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Union,  and  given  to  a foreign 
power?  We  have  had  experience  and  warning 
enough  in  the  history  of  that  treaty,  by  which  the 
senate  wer  forced  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  and,  as 


is  had  any  correspondence  with  the  British  go- 
veimment  in  relation  lo  that  matter;  and,  in  ilia  event, 
that  he  he  requested  to  lay  b.  lure  tl  e senate  a copy  of 
sue'1  c rreepondence. 

Oregon.  The  senate  then  proceeded  tp  the  consi- 
deration of  tiie  resolution  heretofore  submitted  by 
Mr.  Alien,  calling  on  the  president  for  copies  of  in- 


I believe,  (said  Air.  A ) Lite  honor  o(  the  country , to  struct  tons  gi  ven  to  our  minister  in  London  relating  to 


induce  us  to  be  more  watchful  and  prompt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  hereafter.  How  is  it.  sir,  with 
the  Oregon  negotiation?  I have  lately  seen  a reply 


the  title  and  occupation  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Allen  arose  and  desired  to  correct  his  refe- 
rence to  debates  in  the  British  parliament,  wherein 


made  by  E>ir  Robert  Peel  to  a question  proposed  lo  he  had  attributed  to  Sir  R.  Feel,  remarks  which  had 

been  made  not  by  R.  Peel,  but  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Mr.  A then  read  from  Hansard’s  debates,  official, 
wherein  il  was  reported  that  on  the  21-t  of  March, 
1843,  Lord  Palmerston  said:  “There  was  another 


him  as  to  the  stale  of  this  negotiation?  Sir  Robert 
Peers  repiie,  which  was  made  in  his  place,  though  as 
a .biguous  as  such  reply ’s  usually  are,  yet  conveyed 
the  idea  that  the  negotiation  was  going  on  m such  a 
manner  as  would  effectually  guard  the  rights  and' 


me 

boundary  question  still  pending,  relRive  to  what  was 
promote  the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  ft  was  I called  the  Oregon  territoiy.  What  Lad  happened 


now  proposed  to  make  this  subject  one  of  legislation 
but  yet  a negotiation  was  going  on  that  would  thwart 


lately  on  that  question?  The  senate  of  the  United 
Stales  Lad  proposed  a bill  for  taking  possession  of 


any  legislative  actiun.  He  field  ihat  it  was  the  rigid  that  entire  territory,  ami  the  senator  who  introduced 
of  the  senate  to  demand  ofthe  president  lo  [dace  be-  ; I he  hill  observed  that  Great  Britain  would  acquiese 
fore  this  body  all  the  steps  ol  the  negotiation  as  it  in  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  u hen 
advanced,  m order  i hat  the  senate  might  be  well  ac-  i t he  subject  should  be  brought  before  her  in  what  the 
qualified  with  it  btiore  a treaty  was  presented  fur  senator  was  pleased  to  call  a proper  manner.  Itwas 
ratification.  The  president  had  made  his  initiatory  possible  that  the  bill  might  not  pass;  but  if  it  did  pass, 
movement.  He  knew  the  stale  of  the  negotiation,  and  became  a law,  and  was  acted  on,  it  would  be  a 


and  could  judge  of  the  propriety  of  making  the  cor 
respoudence  public. 

How  could  we  act  on  the  Oregon  bill  without 


declaration  of  war.’ 

Mr.  A.  then  read  the  remarks  as  reported  official- 
ly in  the  same  debate  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  “The  ques 


knowing  the  consequences  of  our  action?  We  might  tion  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
here  act  on  one  slate  of  things  while  the  president  had  is  not  adjusted,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  1 should 
bound  the,  country  to  another  state  of  things.  The  address  the  house  upon  it.  Our  government  was  not  so 
question  would  thus  become  entangled — one  branch  open  to  popular  influences  as  that  of  the  U.  States, 
ot'  the  government  acting  without  the  knowledge  of  But  we  have  no  intelligence  that  the  bill  alluded  to 
the  other.  What  had  already  been  the  consequences  ; fiad  become  a law.  We  hud  proposed  to  that  go- 
of such  a course?  He  had  seen  a speech, of  Sir  Ro-  vernment  some,  means  by  which  the  adjustment  of 
bert  Peel,  in  which  that  minister  had  declared  that,  the  Oregon  question  could  be  effected,  and  we  had 
if  Lhe  biij  for  the  occupation  ofthe  Oregon  territory, 1 met  with  no  repulse.  We  had,  on  the  contrary,  re- 


ceived assurances  that  the  government  was  anxiou* 
to  hring  it  to  an  adjustment.  But  we  were  dealing 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  not  with  the  legislative.  If  the  bill  allud- 
ed to  should  pass,  itwas  impossible  that  the  execu- 
tive could  give  it  his  sanction,  after  the  assurances 
given  to  this  government  on  the  subject.  He  would 
not  discuss  the  proposition  that  it  would  be  a cause 
of  war,  for,  when  the  executive  government  profes- 
sed the  most  peaceful  disposition,  he  would  trust  in 
its  assurances.  He  would  not  believe  the  information 
of  ’he  noble  lord  to  be  correct,  in  opposition  to  such 
as  ranees.” 

Mr.  Allen  made  allusion  to  these  remarks  of  the 
premier  to  show  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
maintained  that  before  SirR.  Peel  could  have  uttered 
consistently  those  opinions  he  must  have  received 
such  assurances  respecting  American  claims  to  Oregon 
from  the  American  executive  as  would  have  autho- 
rized his  expression  of  such  sentiments.  Mr.  A.  al- 
luded to  the  history  of  the  late  Ashburton  treaty  as 
shewing  the  necessity  of  the  senate’9  exercising  its 
powers  and  being  made  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  negotiation  before  any  unadvised  steps  shall  be 
hereafter  again  taken  by  the  executive,  and  a treaty 
consummated  at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
senate.  The  state,  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be 
made  known  before  it  is  consummated.  There  are 
questions  undoubtedly  in  which  it  might  be  improper 
to  promulgate  the  state  of  the  negotiation  while  it 
is  pending.  But  the  question  of  territory  is  not  of 
this  description.  It  is  of  too  high  a nature  to  allow 
that  any  part  of  the  proceedings  should  be  kept  back 
fiom  the  people.  The  senate  could  not  permit  a 
treaty  for  a surrender  of  territory  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  president  without  their  knowledge  because 
they,  as  well  as  the  president,  were  charged  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  To  submit  this  matter  of 
our  possession  of  Oregon  to  a negotiation  would  im- 
ply that  there  must  be  some  color  of  right  to  the 
British  claim,  or  some  ambiguity  in  our  own  claim. 
Why  else  should  it  be  opened  lo  controversy?  We 
lost  a part  of  the  territory  of  Maine  the  moment  \ e 
yielded  to  negotiation,  though  we  had  unanimously 
declared  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  us.  We  agreed 
to  negotiate,  and  then  it  became  necessary  that  some- 
body should  pay  the  cost  of  a negotiation,  and  so 
they  split  the  country  in  dispute  between  the  two 
parties.  It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  west 
— the  Great  West,  whose  voice  was  beginning  to  be 
heard  since  the  census  of  1840 — t hat  this  territory  of 
Oregon  belonged  exclusively  to  the  United  States, 
and  ought  to  be  occupied  by  us.  There  was  no  party 
there  in  regard  lo  this  question.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all — and  there  was  no  difference  on  the  subject — 
that  not  a foot  of  land  on  this  continent  ought  ever 
to  be  surrendered  by  us.  It  was  not  their  policy  to 
plant  European  systems  here,  and  least  of  all  those 
of  England;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  wanted  room 
for  our  own  institutions  to  grow  here. 

Mr.  Archer  said,  he  would  state  lo  the  senate,  upon 
information  which  lie  had  obtained  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  that  there  was  no 
negotiation  depending  on  this  subject  at  the  court  of 
St.  Janies.  It  was  our  proposition  to  treat  there; 
instructions  were  accordingly  sent:  hut  the  British 
government  preferred  to  treat  here,  anil  made  a pro- 
position accordingly,  to  which  our  government  had 
no  objection.  A minister  was  expected  to  be  here 
in  a few  weeks,  even  if  iie  was  not  already  on.  his 
way,  who  was  specially  charged  with  tins  subject 
and  oilier  subjects  at  i-sue  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. He  would  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
treat  the  body  with  such  disrespect  ci  to 'suppose 
that  they  would  adopt  a resolution  of  this  character. 
It  would  obstruct  all  negotiation.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  remarks  ot  tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio  was, 
that  we  should  entertain  no  negotiation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Was  Great  Britain,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
asserted,  like  ourselves,  a claim  to  this  territory,  to 
he  told,  when  she  offers  to  send  a minister  here  to 
settle  this  question  by  negotia'ion,  in  ourown  capital 
— what?  'i  hat  we  will  not  listen  to  iier  at  all;  that 
we  will  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  her;  that  we 
w ill  take  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  at  all 
hazards.  That  was  tiie  language  that  the  senator 
from  Ohio  wished  lo  hold,  and  had,  in  substance  put 
in  this  resolution,  and  in  Ins  accompanying  remarks. 

I slate,  (said  Mr.  Archer.)  Irom  information  derived 
from  tiie  executive,  that  we  are  on  tire  eve  ol  com- 
mencing a negotiation,  here  at  home;  and  are  we  to 
take  the  ground  here  that  we  have  an  undisputed 
right  to  the  whole  territory,  and  will  not  negotiate 
upon  it?  We  have  made  tw  o.  conventions  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  subject,  both  of  them  admitting  ot 
doubt  as  to  tiie  title  lo  the  territory,  and  is  Great 
Britain,  on  the  eve  of  another  negotiati  >n,  to  be  told 
that  the  western  people,  whose  chivalry  the  senator 
from  Ohio  represents,  will  have  no  negotiation,  even 
though  war  should  be  the  result — a war,  loo,  that 
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will  not  reach' nor  injure  them  in  the  interior,  but  like  proceeding  of  the  senate,  acting  in  its  legisla- 


which  will  devastate  our  seaboard?  Are  we  to  in 
form  them,  at  the  commencement  of  a negotiation, 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  obstruct  all  negotiation, 


tive  capacity.  He  thought  General  Washington  was 
wrong  in  refusing  to  furnish  the  instructions  given  to 
those  who  negotiated  that  treaty,  and  he  said  this 

' ' W 


though  it  may  involve  us  immediately  in  a war? — | with  the  highest  reverence  for  that,  authority.  We 
He  would  not  go  for  such  a resolution.  lie  would  had  gained  much,  he  thought,  by  doing  away  with 
not  treat  the  senate  with  such  disrespect  as  to  sup- : any 


imitation  of  the  monarchal  form  of  personal 
j visits  bv  the  president  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  was  considered,  for  some 


pose  that  they  would  entertain  the  proposition 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  we  had  declared  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  title  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  There 
was  not  a senator  who  voted  for  the  hill  of  the  last  the  senate  in  making  treaties 
session  that  was  not  committed  to  this  declaration  very  inconvenient. 


him  that  they  appeared  to  have  had  on  the  senator 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  Berrien  said  the  resolution  was  more  proper 
for  discussion  in  executive  session  than  hare. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs  Baityn , 
Allen,  Archer,  Rives,  Crittenden,  and  Baekvi  t i,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  it.  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAst — Masses  Ailen.  A'chieon.  B-utnn.  Bree.se, 
■rlield,  F ilton,  Ha 


rears,  as  obligatory  on  the  president  to  consult  with  j f;’1 F Fulton  Ha.iner.mSe.npl-vSlurgeo.!, 
’ J — • 1 l amina,  W dker,  Woodbury,  end  Wrtglr  — U. 


Tn.it  practice  became 
It  would  have  led  to  inlermina- 


before  all  mankind.  This  boundary  question  cannot  | ble  delay.  The  practice  had  been  of  late  years 
be  the  subject  of  negotiation,  and  the  senator  is  cor-  I the  president  to  make  the  treaty.  But  this  did 


for 

not 


supposing  that  I would  interrupt  any  ncgSti-  : preclude  the  senate  from  interposing  their  advice  by 
iving  for  its  ohiect  the  alienation  of  one  inch  j resolution  on  such  an  occasion.  He  would  be  most 


rect  in 

ation  having  for  its  object  the 
of  our  territory.  Why  had  this  subject  been  kept  J willing  to  have  the  question  discussed  in  executive 
still  open  when  the  last  British  mission  had  announc-  j session,  but  he  could  not  vote  in  legislative  session 
ed  its  purpose  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  all  mat-  for  resolutions  calling  for  instructions.  The  diplo- 
ters  of  difficulty  between  the  two  countries?  Mr.  matists  in  Europe  frequently  carry  their  in -truetions 


A.  was  opposed  to  ever  allowing  our  right  tb  our  J 
own  territory  to  be  the  subject  mutter  of  any  riego-  i 
tiation.  The  late  Ashhui'ton  treaty  has  opened  more 
difficulties  than  it  closed,  besides  having  brought  a 
sacrifice  of  our  northeastern  territory,  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  which,  Sir  R.  Feel  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  be  unfounded,  with  the  authorities  he  had 
before  him.  Mr.  A.  did  not  believe  the  president 
would  do  any  thing  against  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, knowingly  and  intentionally,  but  he  was  a man, 
and  liable  to  error;  and  he  (Mr.  A.)  believed  that,  if 
the  senate  had  exerted  their  power,  and  conferred 
with  him  during  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty, 
and  taken  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  it,  as 
was  their  duty,  much  evil  would  have  been  prevented . 
He  would  now  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  King  thought  it  wrong  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion, or  to  discuss  it,  except  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  resolution  did  not  offer  advice 
but  asked  for  information.  He  would  teil  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  that  the  term  ob- 
trusive would  not  apply  to  any  advice  given  by  the 
senate  to  the  President,  whether  asked  or  not.  The 
gentleman  says  it  is  a part  of  a system  intended  to 
democratize  the  country 


Mr.  Archer  said  he  did  not  arraign  the  motives  of  a different  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
the  gentleman.  He  supposed  they  would  not  consi-  i laid  before  the  senate  by  the  senator  from  Virginia, 
der  it  as  an  injudicious  imputation  to  say  that  they  | (Mr.  Archer.)  We  were  no  v told  th  it  arrangements 
wished  to  democratize  the  country.  \ were  made  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to  the  capita! 

Mr.  Benton.  I would.  -Suppose  we  go  on  arraign- ! of  the  United  States.  That  being  the  state  of  the 


N \YS— Messrs.  Archer.  B igby,  Barrow.  Bites.  Ba- 
y ird,  Barrieo,  BiHiumm,  Oiiome  Ckivtnn,  Crittenden, 
DiVlon.  Evans.  Foster.  Haywood,  Henderso-i.  Huger, 
Huntington,  J-i  nurin,  Ki  ig.  IVIcD  iffie,  M ing  i n.  Mer- 
rick. Miller,  More  head,  Ph  dps.  Porter  of  Mi-hwao, 
(lives,  Tallinadge.  Uphain,  White,  and  Woodbrij'oi — 
31. 

The  senate  then  adjonrned. 

January  9.  Mr.  Emins,  from  the  committee  on 
finance,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

Ranted  Thai  ilv  hill  entitled  a hill  to  revive  ill”  act 
nf  die  2 I March,  1933.  eo  nui  i ilv  called  die  cuaipv  cuise 
no’,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  im- 
ports in  c i'if  irmity  \vi  h its  provisions,  is  a bill  for  r ibi  ug 
revenue  within  the  imvn.urof  die  7th section  the  Is1, 
ariivde  of  die  o insd'iido  i,  and  cannot  therefore  originate 

ill  the  S'  i ile:  an  i therefore, 

R nolv 'rf,  That  it  h - imletioitolv  p isfp  me  I. 

The  report  was  made  the  special  order  for  Thurs- 
day next. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Sample's  resolution  offered  on  yes- 
terday to  annal  th©  convention  -of  ISIS,  was  taken 
up,  and  arter  a short  discussion,  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Allen's  resolution  offered  on  yesterday  respec- 
ting pay  or  presents  to  Indians  was  taken  up  and 
adopted  without  debate. 

General . Jackson's  fine.  The  bill  from  the  house  to 
refund  the  fine  imposed  by  Ju  Ige  Hall  was  reform  I 
lay  unanimous  consent  to  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary. 

After  an  executive  session  the  senate  adjourned. 

January,  10.  Mr.  Merrick,  ofM.l.,  introduced  his 
colleague,  Hon.  Juries  A.  Pearce,  who  was  duly  q i hi- 
fi  ad  and  t,  ink  his  seat. 

Mr  Birrnw,  from  the  committee  on  com  nerce,  r ■- 
ported  a bill  authorizing  the  survey  of  the  m iuth  of 
Red  River,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A bill  to  grant  land  far  i uproving  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  was  read  as  in  committee  of  the 
were  made  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to  the  capital!  whole  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tdhnilge  was  postpon- 


bandaged  around  them.  'These  instructions  were 
often  very  minute,  showing  exactly  what  would  be 
insisted  upon  and  whait  would  be  yielded,  lie  re-! 
membered  a curious  case  of  this  kind  that  happened  in 
Europe.  The  Russian  government  was  once  very 
anxious  to  obtain  the  instructions  given  to  a Biilish 
ambassador.  The  minister  had  them  in  a secret  | 
box,  in  the  bottom  of  his  carriage.  He  stopped  for  j 
awhile  at  a place  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  and,  on  re- 1 
turning  to  his  carriage,  found  every  thing  right,  ex- ! 
cept  that  the  instructions  were  gone.  On  arriving, 
at  Moscow,  the  box  was  found  to  contain  the  instruc- 
tions, which  had  been  examined  and  returned  to  their 
hiding  place.  The  minister  made  vehement  com- 
plaints about  this  treatment,  and,  what  was  remark- 
able, the  government  declared  that  they  knew  no- 
thing at  all  about  it. 

Instructions  were  generally  so  drawn  as  todemand, 
first,  certain  things;  to  go  for  all  that  they  can  possi- 
bly get;  then,  to  say  what  they  will  take  next,  and  so 
on,  till  they  come  down  to  the  lowest  piint.  Hi 
should  be  sorry  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  hut  would 
be  willing. to  acton  it  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Woodbury  made  a few  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Morehead  said  the  question  had  now  assumed 


ingeach  other’s  motives  in  this  way,  what  a specta- 
cle shall  we  present  to  the  country?  If  we  are  ac- 
cused of  a disposition  to  democratize  the  country,  the 
gentleman  oil  tiie  other  side  may  be  accused  of  a de- 
sign to  inonarchize  the  country. 

Mr.  Archer,  i shall  b i very  glad,  sir,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  give  me  authority  for  saying  that  he  is 
no  democrat. 

Mr.  Benton  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  attempted 
in  this  matter  to  carry  bacx  the  practice  of  the  se- 
nate to  the  earliest  precedents  ami  usages.  He  would 
ask,  however,  whether  advice  with  the  President  on 
negotiations  was  not  still  the  private  practice  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  senate.  Was  there  not  a continued 
whispering  and  private  intercourse  between  senators 
and  the  executive  during  the  Ashburton  negotiation. 

Mr.  B.  said  these  individual  consultations  had  been 
submitted  for  those  general  consultations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  which  were  first  adopted  and 
which  the  senator  now  repudiated.  He  would  assert 
the  fact  that  these  individual  consultations  had  taken 
place.  He  had  before  asserted  the  fact  in  executive 
session,  it  was  an  injurious  change  in  the  practice  . 

of  the  senate.  He  accepted  the  senator’s  charge,  I resolution,  we  shall  condemn  the  course  of 


whether  intended  as  a stigma  or  not,  of  a wish  to  de 
mocralize  the  government,  so  far  as  to  carry  it  back 
to  its  early  usages  under  the  administration  of  Gene- 
ral Washington — by  carrying  it  bask  to  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  written — by  allowing  general,  not  se- 
cret individual  consultations,  between  the  President 
and  the  senate.  In  this  case  he  did  not  propose  any 
consultation  with  the  President,  but  to  ask  him  for 
information.  He  would  not  obtrude  his  advice  at 
this  tune  upon  the  President;  but,  if  he  should  ever 
happen  to  tread  on  one  of  his  toes,  we  have  evidence 
that  there  exists  a phalanx  ready  to  defend  him. 

Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  profes- 
sed willingness  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  go 
back  to  the  usages  and  principles  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton’s administration.  He  hoped  after  this  (he  gentle- 
man’s course  would  be  confined  to  this  declarations 

Mr.  Benton  said  lie  would  go  back  to  the  hard-mo- 
ney doctrine  of  that  day,  and  hoped  the  senator 
would  go  with  him. 

Mr.  Rives  referred  to  a call  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives upon  General  Washington  for  information 
as  to  Jay’s  treaty.  He  refused  to  send  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  the  treaty- 
makiug  power.  The  same  obj  :ctian  applied  to  the 


case,  it  became  us  now  not  so  to  legislate  as  to  im- 
ply any  opposition  to  the  negotiation  to"  he  carried 
on  at  this  place;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  Ihe  resolution  in  tiiis  state  of  the  matter, 
j and  there  was  nothing  that  the  resolution  could  ap- 
ply to  to  warrant  it,  as  there  ha  I been  no  negotia- 
tion as  yet.  Wtiy  should  we  adopt  it — from  what 
views  of  policy?  If  the  negotiation  had  been  broken 
off,  (Mr.  Archer  here  said,  it  had  never  been  com- 
menced,) there  could  be  no  information  that  it  was 
desirable  to  obtain.  In  one  aspect  of  the  question 
there  was  no  necessity  for  calling  on  the  president 
for  instructions  that  had  been  wholly  inefficacious; 
and  in  another,  it  would  be  improper  thus  to  express 
any  distrust  of  the  ability  or  fidelity  of  the  president 
in  the  management  of  the  negotiation  now  to  be 
commenced.  He  .was  happy  to  learn  from  th"  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  he  did  not  wish  to  imply  any  bad 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  president.  Mr.  lVI  had  no 
doubt  that  the  president  had  a proper  regird  for  the 
dignity  and  honor  oftlie  country,  and  he  was  reluctant  I 
to  take  any  course  thal  would  imply  a doubt.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  says  that,  if  we  refuse  to  pass  this 

the  sena- 
tors who  passed  the  Oregon  bill  last  session.  No,  sir, 
(said  Mr.  M.)  I did  not  understand  that  bill  to  be  a 
belligerent  measure.  If  I had  l should  not  have  giv- 
en it  my  vote.  But  I supported  it  as  conformable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  ISIS,  as  contin- 
ued by  the  convention  of  1827,  and  as  perpetuating 
the  same  relations  which  have  existed  under  those, 
conventions.  I viewed  the  bill  as  entirely  pacific, 
and  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pursue  that 
course  now. 

Let  the  president  of  the  United  States  pursue  his 
negotiation,  and  let  us  legislate,  if  we.  choose,  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  same  attitude  which  we 
should  under  the  existing  treaties.  Any  course  ten  I- 
ing  to  distract  existing  relations  would  di.io.good. 
He  was  not  so  sensitive  to  the  declarations  of  gen- 
tlemen in  parliament  as  the  senator  from  Ohio  would 
havens  to  tie.  Lord  Palmerston  was  an  opponent  of 
the  administration,  and  lie  had  thrown  ouL  these  re- 
marks as  a reproach  on  the.  policy  of  the  ministerial 
party.  The  remarks  were  not  entitled  to  any  inti  i- 
ence  or  authority.  A declaration  of  a senator  of  the 
United  States  would  not,  in  h is  opinion,  be  taken  a- 
authority  by  another  government.  The  declarations 
of  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have  the  inti  tence  on 


ed  until  to-morrow. 

Pea  P itch  Island.  Mr.  Dayton  c tiled  up  this  bill; 
the  question  was  on  a motion  of  Mr.  Tappan  to  re- 
commit the  bill,  and  so  to  modify  it  that  the  parties 
might  go  to  the  supreme  court  with  their clai  u.  Mr. 

D went  through  the  entire  history  of  this  long  co  i- 
tesl.ed  claim,  and  besought  senators  to  interpose  n > 
further  obstacles  to  its  settlement.  Messrs:  Bnj  ir.l, 
Bnilon,  Breese,  Tappan,  arid  Bachman,  a bo  discussed 
the  question. 

Mr.  Benton  was  disposed  to  ridicule  the  claim,  an  1 
sai  l that  the  mod  hank,  now  so  vain  ible,  was  a little 
while  since  unfit  even  for  the  d welling  of  mud  tur- 
tles. Government  never  had  acknowledged  the  " 
claim, nor  was  it  ever  thought,  worthy  of  a private 
claim  until  its  utility  as  a past  for  f.irlifi  : lli  in  was 
indicated  by  the  government  and  its  site  accordingly 
occupied.  Twice  in  24  hours  ft  was  overfl  >wed  by 
the  tides.  The  title  had  nearly  been  got  up  to  create 
a claim  ‘in  the  U.  Stoles. 

Mr.  Breese  finally  withdrew  the  instructions  and 
motion  to  re  commit. 

,Mr.  Benton  wished  time  to  inquire  why  the  case 
could  not  be  settled  under  an  existing  resolution , 
passed  several  sessions  ago.  Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jam.  4.  Tariff.  Mr.  7’iMntts,  of  Ken- 
tucky , moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vo  e by  which 
the  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Black,  of 
Georgia',  ha  1 been  rejected. 

A call  of  the  house  having  been  ordered,  184  mem- 
bers were  present. 

Mr.  TiUhatts  olfered  the  following  substitute,  iu 
case  the  motion  to  reconsider  shal.  prevail: 

Unsolved,  That  the  com  nines  of  ways  and  means  lie 
insirn  -le  i t > report  a hill  so  in  > lifving  tile  present  tariff 
of  diuies  on  imp  >ris  ns  to  pr  wide,  with  the  oilier  resour- 
ces of  the  treasury,  a reve  iue  suflfi  dear  for  and  limited 
t i the  waits  of  the  government  economically  admins- 
tered,  and  with  such  di.serioiinaiio  i ns  shall  not  operate 
o ipressivelv  on  one  part  of  the  co  ninunity  for  die  bone- 
lit  of  another. 

Mr  Saunders  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
tic  laid  on  the  table.  Which  motion  was  agreej  to 
without  a*d l vision. 

S > the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  nil  the  table. 

The  following  resolution,  olfere  I yesterday  by  Mr. 
McDowell,  was  then  taken  up: 

Resolved,  lhuit  die  c i limine, - of  ways  and  means  fin 
instructed  t i report  a bill  .so  nidifying  the  present  tariff 
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ns  to  provide  a revenue  “iiffi'ient  for  the  wants  nf  ilm 
i: "v<  r :n  n . rcono  "ira'ly  adoifi  is  o'ccl,  and  w ;i h such 
di'C'cnv  a ns  I «>k  10  that  <>bji»c  an  n<>  other 
Mr.  ! Teller  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon,  which 
were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 
y GAS— Messrs.  Belser.  Be  no  >,  Edward  .1  Bhck 
J ones  A Blank.  B >ssier,  Rower.  B iwijo.  Boyd,  Jar- b 
Brinkerlinff,  Aaron  V Brown,  Win.  J Brown  Burk  , 
Burr.  Caldwell  Campbell.  Reuben  Chapman,  Am/usm- 
A.  Chap  na  1 ; Olimou  Cohh.  Coles,  Cross,  Cnlloin 
JJ  it  ipl  J tV  I)  i vis,  Dellrf,  D I'kinsou.  D 'iiurlass  Dun 
can,  Dunlap.  FielRin,  Gilmer.  By  ram  Green  Hole.  Ham- 
lin, Hammerr,  Haralson,  Herrick.  Holmes.  Hone, 
rioosroo,  Hn_d.es.  Jones  R.  Hunt  Jameson,  Cave 
Jo  msno.  A i d re w Johnson,  Geo.  \V  .T  ines,  Kennedy, 
Labnnehe,  Leonard,  Lewis.  Lucas.  Lumpkin,  Lvnn, 
MrCin-'e  McClernand.  McConnell,  McDowell  Mc- 
Kay. Mu  hews,  Moore.  Norps,  Owen,  Payne,  Petit, 
Emcrv  D Pouer.  David  S.  Rcirl,  Reding.  Relfe,  Rhett, 
S'  John.  Saunders.  Tiiornas  H.  Sevmnnr,  Simpson.  Sli- 
dell, Til  anas  Rniith,  Robert  Sinirh.  Sreenrod,  J >hn 
Stewart,  Sides  Taylor,  Thompson,  Weller.  Wentworth, 
Wood  ward— 84 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams  Anderson.  Ashe,  Barrinsr- 
er,  Barnard.  Beardsley.  Bidlack,  Janies  R1  ck.  Bmad- 
Itead,  Jerem  ah  Brown.  Buffimrlnn,  Cary,  Carroll.  Carlin. 
Chilton,  Clingrnan,  Collarner,  Cranston,  Dana,  Garrprt  | 
Davis.  R'chard  D Dayis,  Dean,  Deberry.  Dickey-.  Dil- 
lingham. Dromgoolp.  Ellis.  Park  e.  Fish,  Florence,  Foot. 
Foster.  French,  Frick,  Giddinas  Wilks  Green,  Grider, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Hays,  Henley,  Hubbell,  Hiids-n, 
Washington  Hunt,  (Hilaries  .(■  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R Iu- 
gersoll.  Irvin. Jenks.  Periey  B.  Johnson,  Preston.  King, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Kirkpntiirk,  McClellan,  Mellvaine, 
Marsh,  Edward  J.  Morris,  Morse,  Mo-eley.  Nes,  New. 
ton.  Parmentcr.  Paterson,  Peyton,  Piioe  ux  Elisha  R 
Potter.  Pratt.  Ramsey.  Ruthbim,  Almon  H.  Read.  Chas. 
M.  Reed.  Ritter,  Rodney,  Row  rs,  Russell.  Sample, 
Schenck.  Renter,  Severance,  David  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Ste- 
phens. Stetson.  A ndrew  Stewart,  S one,  Sv  kes.  Thomas- 
son,  Tibbalts.  Tilden.  Tyler.  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  While,  Williams,  Wilkins,  Winthrop,  Jus. 
A.  Wright,  Yost— 102. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mew  committee.  Mr.  Vinton  offered  the,  following 
resolution,  which  lies  over  one.  day  under  the  rule: 
Resolved.  That  the  present  committee  on  commerce 
shall  hereafter  be  called  the  “committee  on  foreign  com- 
merce.’’ whose  duty  it  shall  he  to  take  into  considered  m 
all  such  matters,  petitions,  or  things  touching  t tie  com- 
merce of  i he  United  Stales  with  foreign  nations,  as  sha'I 
he  referred  to  them  by  the  house,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  rep-irt  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  pro- 
positions 'dative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedi- 
ent; and  there  shall  also  be  a standing  committee  of  nine 
members,  to  he  called  “die  coni'nitfpp  on  commerce 
among  the  sta'es.”  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  in'o 
consideration  all  such  pennons,  matters,  or  things  touch- 
ing the  commerce  a nong  the  several  sta'es,  as  shall  he 
referred  to  them  bv  die  bouse,  and  fr  mi  time  to  lime  to 
rennrt  their  opinio  s thpreon,  together  with  such  propo- 
sal) s relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  sepm  expedient 
Grampus.  Mr.  Schenck  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved  That  the  committee  on  n iv  il  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
placing  on  die  pension  list  the  surviving  widows  and  or- 
phans of  t lie  officers  and  crew  who  perished  in  the  Unit- 
ed ■suites  schoonet  Grampus,  and  to  report  by  bill  or 
o.herw  ise. 

Oiegnn.  Mr.  Owen  submitted  the  following,  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs: 
Resolved.  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  se.  o id  article  of  a convention  betwe  n the  United 
States  of  America  and  die  king  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  6th  September. 
1827,  contintiirg  indefinitely  dip  piovisions  of  the  diird 
article  f die  convention  of  2t»th  October,  1818.  reiadve 
to  the  j ant  occupancy  by  Great  Britain  and  die  United 
•States  of  America  ofeernin  lands  on  die  nomvesr  coast 
of  America,  westward  of  die  Stony  Mountains,  com- 
monly c i Mi  d die  territory  of  Oregon,  the  president  of  the 
United  Sta’es  be  requested  to  give  due  notice  of  twelve 
inun  hs  to  die  government  of  Great  Britain,  that,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice  die  United  States 
of  America  will  annul  and  abrogate  the  said  convention 
of  the  full  September,  1827,  so  continuin'1  the  provisions 
of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  20  h October, 

IS '8  as  af 'ii  said. 

Donations  of  land  to  settlers.  Mr.  Smith  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  lies  over  one  day  under 
the  rule: 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  o i the  public  lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  iFhe  passage 
nf  a law  donating  eighty  acres  of  land  to  every  actual 
settler,  being  the  head  of  a family  and  living  with  the 
same,  and  not  now  the  owner  ofland.  and  who.  through 
misfortune  or  otherwise,  is  unable  to  purchase;  said  land 
to  bn  selected  from  any  lands  belonging  to  the  govern- 
in' nt  which  have  been  in  market  and  subject  to  entry 
not  less  than  ten  years. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Pellit  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  lie  over  one  day  under  the  rule: 

Resolved.  That  all  branches  of  industry  ought  to  be 
placed,  "i  rather  left,  on  the  same  joo'ing,  and  ilmt  rio 
legislative  advantage  ought  to  he  give.i  lb  one  class  • I 
our  citizens,  following  any  particular  occupation,  over 
fitly  other  class  following  any  other  occupation. 


Resolved.  Thai  the  copimittee  of  ways  and  means  b 
"istriieted  to  bring  in  a bill  providing  for  an  ex  lusively 
nd  valorem  tariff  upon  all  importations  at  die  lowest  rate 
o''  per  cent,  that  will,  in  their  opinion,  furnish  the  neces- 
snrv  revenue  fir  the  IJoited  Rtafes. 

Natchez  On  motion  ef  Mr.  Hammett, 

Resolved.  That  the  emmitr-  e on  naval  affairs  hp  in- 
s'ructeil  to  inquire  into  the  expedience  of  es’ab'khing  a 
yavy  yard  and  depot  at  or  near  to  die  city  of  Natchez, 
in  die  s'aie  of  Mississippi. 

Public  lands..  Mr.  McClernand  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  lies  over  one  d iy  under  the 
rule: 

Resolved  That  die  committee  on  public  lands  he  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  expediency 
"f  cprlip.;  die  public  lands  lying  within  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois. Michigan.  Oh  o.  and  Indiana,  to  said  states  re*p-  c- 
lively,  upon  such  tprms  as  shall  be  deemed  equitable  be- 
tween said  states  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hardin  offered  a resolution  which  lies  over, 
calling  for  information  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury of  amount  of  appropriation  to  objects  east 
compared  with  those  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. 

Mr.  Hays  offered  a resolution  which  lies  over  for 
one  day,  calling  for  information  of  amount  of  lead 
collected  as  rent  at  the  lead  mines  of  upper  Missis- 
sippi, number  of  leases  granted,  & c. 

Jackson's  fine.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  La.,  offered  a re- 
solution to  terminate,  debate  on  this  bill  at  3 P.  M. 
on  Saturday  next.  The  question  being  taken,  there 
were  118  ayes  to  55  noes,  and  as  this  was  not  an  af- 
firmative vole  of  two  thirds  as  required  by  the  rules, 
the  proposed  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a col- 
lection district  at  Chicago.  Committed. 

Mr.  Jameson  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  act  of  23d  August,  1842,  as  converts  the  late  2d 
regiment  of  dragoons  into  riflemen. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Mo.,  introduced  a bill  to  organize 
the  territorial  government  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  for  other  purposes;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  territories,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  proceeded,  viva  voce,  to  the  election  of 
postmaster. 

Five  gentlemen  were  put  in  nomination,  as  follows: 
Mr.  D.  R.  McNair,  Mr.  H.  H.  Sylvester,  Mr.  John 
M.  Johnson.  Mr.  P.  H.  Brown,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Cormick. [the  present  incumbent  ] 

On  the  third  ballot,  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  having  re- 
ceived a majority  of  all  the  votes  polled,  was  declar- 
ed to  be  duly  elected  postmaster  to  this  house. 

And  then,  at  a lute  hour,  the  house  adjourned. 
Friday,  Jam.  5.  Mr.  Dickinson  gave  information 
that  tie  had,  being  under  a mhapprehenson,  voted  af- 
firmatively, instead  of  negatively,  on  the  resolution 
offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr  Levy  presented  various  resolutions  in  relation 
to  matters  appertaining  to  Florida 

Mr.  Dodge  offered  a resolution  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  Wiskonsin  legis- 
lation; also  resolutions  on  the  expediency  of  certain 
additional  mail  routes  in  Iowa,  and  inquiry  on  the 
expediency  of  an  additional  judicial  district  in  that 
territory.  Adopted. 

Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll  moved  that  the  house  go  into 
committee  on  General  Jackson’s  fine. 

Mr.  Beardsley  submitted  that  the  motion  was  not  in 
order  and  after  some  warm  discussion  on  the  part  of 
various  members,  and  sharp  shooting  between 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Jldams  and|C.  J.  Ingersoll,  the  Speaker 
came  to  a decision,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  withdrew  his 
motion,  and  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Cary's  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
t tie  house  had  refused  to  make  the  report  of  the  se- 
lect committee  on  the  rules  (presented  by  Mr.  Mam) 
the  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Cary's  motion  to 
reconsider,  it  was  carried  by  yeas  102,  nays  78,  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  original  motion 
of  Mr.  Mams,  that  the  repoit  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  rules  be  made  the  special  order  for  lues- 
day  next. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  that  the  report  be  recom- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Black  said  that  fie  understood  the  25th  rule 
(usually  known  as  the  21st  rule)  was  omitted  lo  be 
reported.  It  was  useless  to  intnce  this  question  any 
longer  at  all.  He  would  vote  lor  no  set  of  rules  that 
did  not  contain  that  rule;  and  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  sense  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
this  all-important  subject,  ha  moved  to  amend  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Vlr.  Drom- 
gnole)  by  instructing  the  committee  on  rules  to  report 
that  rule  as  one  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
this  house.  He  made  the  motion  now.  It  was  his 


were  to  open  the  door  to  the  petitions  nf  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  north.  On  this  subject  he  meant  to 
defy  them,  and  he.  did  defy  them.  Flis  constituents 
would  he  sati-fied  with  no  less.  Mr.  B then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak,  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation,  of 
any  man  or  party  who  might  be  inclined  to  dodge  this 
question,  or  in  any  manner  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
policy  in  connexion  with  it. 

Mr.  Henley  moved  that  the.  whole  subject  be  laid 
on  the  table.  Negatived  by  veas  78,  nays  106. 

Mr.  Hamlin  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  recommit- 
ment, and  he  was  opposed  to  the  instructions  moved 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  The  time  had  gone 
by,  if,  indeed  it  had  ever  exisisted,  when  the  gal- 
vanic starts  and  thundering  intonations  of  any  gen- 
tleman could  produce  ati  impression  in  this  hall.  He 
was  opposed  to  it  because,  in  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, they  might  meet  this  question  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  they  could  were  the  whale  subject  to 
be  recommitled.  Were  the  report  to  be  made,  in- 
cluding this  rule,  precisely  the  same  question  would 
be  raised  by  a motion  to  exclude  it,  as  there  might 
now  be  raised  by  a motion  to  include  the  rule:  and 
hence  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  the  recommit- 
ment of  the  report.  He  wished  to  vote  upon  the 
main  proposition,  and  *o  vote  directly.  He  should 
vote  for  it,  because  he  believed  the  right  of  petition 
to  be  a constitutional  right — a right  not  affected  by 
the  judgment  of  a majority  of  this  or  any  other  le- 
gislative body.  The  right  of  petition  was  a constitu- 
tional right.  When  they  said  in  advance  they  would 
not  receive  these  petitions,  they  undertook  to  pre- 
judge the  matter,  and  to  exclude  individuals  from 
privileges  which  constitutionally  belonged  to  them. 
He  understood  that  the  action  of  this  house  upon  these 
petitions  after  they  were  received  was  to  be  fully 
and  clearly  determined  by  a majority  of  the  house; 
but  if  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  their  petitions 
upon  this  subject  received  was  to  be  precluded  by  a 
majority  of  this  body,  there  was  no  question  over 
which  an  absolute  majority  of  this  body  might  not 
exercise  the  same  authority  and  control;  and  it  be- 
came then,  not  a constitutional  right,  but  a simple 
right  dependent  upon  the  leave  of  a majority  of  this 
body.  For  that  reason  he  was  opposed  to  the  21st 
rule,  and  in  favor  of  receiving  such  petitions  as  were 
presented,  and  of  having  them  reported  on.  One 
word  more.  Mr.  H.  wished  that  these  petitions 
might  be  referred  to  gentlemen  who  had  as  much 
feeling  as  any  gentlemen  upon  this  floor;  and  let 
them  in  the  strongest  language,  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations,  report  to  the  house  the  duties  which 
they  owed — not  to  the  south,  but  to  the  Union,  the 
whole  Union  and  nothing  but  the  Union,  with  all  its 
compromises,  and  lie  stood  here  to  support  that  re- 
port. He  himself  was  in  favor  of  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution;  he  would  stand  by  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution,  and  so  would  all  the  free- 
men of  the  north.  He  asked  that  they  might  not  be 
mistaken  upon  these  collateral  issues,  but  that  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  voting  directly  upon  the 
high  and  holy  obligations  which  they  owed  to  this 
Union;  and  then  let  it  be  seen  if  they  did  not  come 
up  to  the  mark:  if  they  did  nol  su-tairi  their  obliga- 
tions to  this  Union.  We  will  stand  by  it  in  the  north 
(said  Mr.  H.)  until  time  shall  be  no  more;  we  will 
stand  hy  that  Union  and  constitution  reared  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  cemented  by  their  blood; 
we  will  stand  by  it  at  the  expense  of  our  own  lives 
and  the  desolation  of  our  own  firesides.  I ask  then 
(continued  Mr.  H. ) that  our  friends  at  the  south  shall 
not  mistake  us — tint  upon  mean  and  miserable  col- 
lateral is-ues  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the 
vote  which  we  give.  But  give  us  the  opportunity. 
We  ask  that  we  may  come  up  to  this  altar  in  the 
temple  of  liberty,  and  swear  by  the  blood  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  by  all  the  momentous  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  devolve  upon  us,  that  we  will  standby 
this  Union.  We  ask  that  we  may  pronounce  a voice 
more  fixed  in  its  character  than  mere  empty  decla- 
mation— that  we  may  spread  out  upon  our  journal 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  fathers,  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  ourselves,  that  we  will  forever  perpetuate 
the  institutions  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us. — ■ 
Give  us  an  opportunity,  and  then  see  if  we  do  not  * 
go,  not  for  the  north,  not  for  the  south,  not  for  the 
east,  or  for  1 he  west,  hut  for  “the  Union,  the  whole 
Union,  arid  nothing  but  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Beardsley  next  addressed  the  house.  There 
was  no  better  method  of  meeting  the  question  than 
on  the  instructions  which  the  gentleman  had  propos- 
ed to  give  with  the  recommittal  of  the  report.  Af- 
ter considering  the  right  of  petition  as  it  stood  in 
England,  and  also  the  strenuous  opposition  made  lo 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  Virginia,  because  of  its  containing  no  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  no  bill  of  rights,  Mr.  B. 
continued  by  reading  the  resolution  of  the  convention 


intention  to  defy  any  committee  of  this  house,  or  any.  I of-  Virginia,  recommending  “the  asserting  and  secur- 
majority  of  it,  who  should  report  a set  of  rules  that  I mg  trom  encroachment  tiie  essential  and  inalienable 
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rights  of  Hir.  people,”  arid  specifying  among  lliein 
that  of  “every  freeman  to  petition  or  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  redress  of  grievances.”  Virginia  : 
(continued  Mr.  B. ) had  planted  herself  on  that  prin-  \ 
ciple — nobly  planted  herself  on  that  very  principle 
which  this  house  seemed  essentially  to  have  disre- 
garded. Mr.  B maintained  that  it  was  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  come  here  and  to  present  what  he 
considered  his  grievance,  and  that  they  were  to  re- 
ceive and  treat  it  in  a respectful  manner,  and  then 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  complying  with  his  request. 

One  answer  to  this  vi°w  of  the  subject,  and  one 
ground  urged  for  denying  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  petition,  was.  that  these  petitioners  prayed  for 
unconstitutional  objects,  such  as  this  house,  such  as 
congress,  had  not  the  power  to  grant  to  them.  And 
Mr.  B.  was  very  free  to  admit  that,  when  a petition 
asked  them  plainly  to  do  that  which  they  had  no 
right  to  do,  as  the  petition  was  addressed  to  a tribu- 
nal which,  in  legal  parlance,  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject,  they  might  with  propriety  refuse  to  re- 
ceive it 

But  the  argument  was  carried  still  further,  and  it 
was  held  that  when  petitions  were  presented,  the 
granting  a part  of  whose  prayers  would  be  constitu- 
tional and  of  the  other  unconstitutional,  that  the  un- 
constitutional portions  ought  to  control  the  house  in 
disposing  of  them,  and  therefore  that  the  whole  pe- 
tition, the  constitutional  as  well  as  the  unconstitu- 
tional part,  should  be  driven  out  of  doors.  Now 
Mr.  B.  was  very  far  from  acceding  to  that  position. 
Why  should  it  be  so?  The  petitioner  asked  them  to 
redress  grievances  which  they  had  a right  to  redress, 
and  also  to  redress  grievances  over  which  they  had 
no  power — were  they  not  to  receive  and  act  upon 
the  parts  which  were  constitutional?  He  must  say 
that  in  his  estimation  that  was  the  proper  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  that  class  of  petitions.  The  unconstitutional 
prayers  were  no  reason  whatever  for  excluding  from 
their  consideration  those  which  were  constitutional 
while  they  disregarded  the  others. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  might  on  this  subject  appeal  to 
what  had  heretofoie  been  done  by  this  house.  The 
very  first  congress  under  the  constitution  had  passed 
a resolution  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  in  this  matter.  Petitions  had  been  presented 
asking  for  diverse  objects  in  the  same  petition;  one 
of  these  contained  a prayer  that  congress  would  pass 
an  act  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  (this  was  in  1790, 
at  which  time  congress  had  no  power  by  the  consti- 
tution to  do  any  such  thing,  nor  afterwards  tili  the 
year  1803,)  together  with  other  requests  strictly  con- 
stitutional in  their  character.  Congress  thereupon 
passed  a resolution  declaring  that  it  possessed  no  au- 
thority to  abolish  or  interfere  with  the  existence  of 
slavery  within  tne  states.  [Mr.  B.  here  quoted  the 
resolution,  and  declared  that  he  fully  agreed  m that 
doctrine,  so  far  as  slavery  in  the  stales  was  concern- 
ed ] Over  that  subject  the  states  al  me  had  any  p >w- 
er.  In  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  that  ground 
was  distinctly  taken. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  thatof  that  congress  Mr. 
Madison  was  a member,  and  his  opinions  on  the 
whole  subject  were  distinctly  expressed  on  the  tloor 
of  the  house.  The  question  ol  reception  never  was 
raised;  but  Mr.  Madison  was  in  favor  of  the  refe- 
lence  of  the  petitions,  and  declared  that  the  course 
which  had  been  anil  ought  to  be  pursued  was,  that  in 
cases  of  petitions  of  a double  chaiacter,  to  acton 
that  part  of  them  which  prayed  for  constitutional 
objects,  and  not  to  act  on  ttie  remainder.  The  vote 
being  taken,  the  resolution  to  refer  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  No  such  doctrine  was  at 
that  day  heard  of  as  not  receiving  a petition  because 
some  part  of  it  prayed  for  objects  which  congress 
had  no  power  to  grant  No  such  doctrine  was  known 
among  the  fathers  of  the  constitution,  the  venerable 
fathers  and  founders  of  our  great  political  churches. 
It  was  a doctrine  which  had  grown  up  of  late  days, 
and  had  obtained  all  its  strength  witnin  a very  lew 
year*  past.  Madison  had  been  against  it,  the  first 
house  of  representatives  had  been  against  it;  that 
body  had  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  princi- 
ple of  British  liberty  and  of  American  liberty  also. 
All  our  political  lathers  were  advocates  of  the  right 
of  petition;  and,  though  llie  people  might  petition  lor 
things  some  of  which  were  in  themselves  unconsti- 
tutional, that  was  no  reason  that  they  and  their  peti- 
tions were  to  tie  driven  out  of  doors. 

If  this  principle  were  the  true  one,  then  it  remain- 
ed only  to  see  w hethcr  this  class  of  petitions  to  which 
the  rule  pointed  were  for  objects  unconstitutional  or 
not.  Mr  B.  admitted  that  when  petitions  asked 
congress  to  interfere  between  master  and  slave  in  the 
states,  they  stood  on  ground  prohibited  by  tile  con- 
stitution. On  tins  point  Mr.  B’s  coiivic.ions  were 
just  as  strong  as  Uiose  ol'  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, (Mr.  Lllcick,)  although  he  might  not  accompany 
or  express  t^eni  with  quite  so  much  tei  vor  of  feel- 


ing. He  was  not,  however,  at  all  surprised  tlm1 
southern  gentlemen  should  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
subject,  nor  did  lie  blame  them  for  it.  A portion  of 
these  petitions  referred  to  the  abolition  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  between  the  states.  To  this  branch  of  the 
subject  Mr.  B bad  not  paid  so  much  attention:  lie 
was  firmly  of  opinion  against  the  expediency  of  pass- 
ing any  law  fur  such  prohibition;  but  whether  or  not 
congress  possessed  the  power  to  pass  such  a law  he 
was  not  fully  satisfied.  But  he  w aived  that,  as  irre- 
levant to  the  present  question. 

Another  subject  of  these,  petitions  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  territory  of  Florida.  Now,  lie  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  law's  as  they  were  in  this  re- 
spect; yet  he  could  not  say  that  lie  entertained  any 
doubt  that  congress  possessed  constitutional  power, 
to  do  what  the  petitioners  a-ked  if  they  chose  to  do 
it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that,  in  regard  to  slavery 
in  the  abstract,  there  existed  at  the  north,  and  at  the 
west,  and  at  the  south,  but  one  sentiment.  He  pre- 
sumed that  were  the  south  now  free  from  slaves  no 
southern  man  would  wish  to  see  slavery  introduced 
there.  On  this  point  all  the  people  of  the  Union, 
were  agreed.  Slavery  had  come  upon  the  present 
generation  in  the  south  without  their  fault;  and, 
situated  as  they  were,  he  really  did  t ot  know  what 
they  were  to  do  with  their  slaves  but  to  retain  them 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  E . J.  Black  here  interposed,  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  floor  for  explanation,  observed  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  seemed  to  suppose  that 
the  people  of  Georgia  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil;  he 
should  nqt  now  attempt,  to  argue  the  point,  but  he 
could  assure  the  gentleman  he  was  wholly  mistaken: 
Mr.  B’s  constituents  did  not  regard  it  as  an  evil  at  all, 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Beardsley  resumed,  and  thanked  the  gentleman 
for  correcting  any  error  into  which  be  had  fallen:  he 
had  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  gentleman’s 
constituents,  but  had  spoken  generally.  He  should 
not  dwell  upon  the  question;  for  it  had  in  fact  no- 
thing to  do  in  strictness  with  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion: he  had  referred  to  it  merely  as  one  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  think  it  wholly  inex- 
pedient for  congress  to  interfere  with  the  sunject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  two  states  which  surrounded  the  Dis- 
trict and  enclosed  it  by  their  territory,  were  both  of 
them  slavehohlirig  states;  and  so  long  as  they  contin- 
ued such,  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  would 
do  no  practical  good  to  the  slaves  nor  any  body  else. 
For  this  reason  he  was  against  exercising  the  power 
which  congress  possessed  over  the  subject,  though  lie 
believed  it  to  be  plenary. 

After  expatiating  farther  on  the  power  of  congress 
over  the  District,  arid  expressing  his  opposition  to  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions,  Mr  B.  said  that  he  hail  no 
sort  of  hesitation  in  voting  against  the  prayerof  most 
of  : hase  audition  petitions  at  any  time;  he  thought 
they  should  be  received  and  sent  to  the  same  com- 
mittee as  the  Massachusetts  resolutions.  We  have 
tried  many  modes  of  disposing  of  them.  They  have 
been  referred  to  the  committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  then  v\  e sent  them  to  a select  committee, 
composed  mainly  of  gentle, eri  from  the  south,  or 
holding  southern  sentiments;  then  we  tried  laving 
them  on  the  table;  and  now,  in  latter  days,  we  have 
fallen  on  this  new  expedient  of  driving  them  out  of 
doors.  The  last  remedy  1 look  upon  as  the  worst  ol 
all.  Jt  has  produced  more  agitation  through  the 
country,  and  more  confusion  and  contention  here 
than  any  thing  done  from  the  foundation  of  the  go- 
vernment. What  can  be  die  object  of  refusing  a 
reference?  Is  it  the  prevention  of  insurrection  and 
murders  al  the  south?  On  that  subject  let  me  say 
that  1 apprehend  (though,  to  be  sure,  on  such  a sub- 
ject southern  gentlemen  may  be  presumed  to  know 
best)  that  the  slaves,  at  least  the  great  body  of  them, 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  done  herein  regard  to 
them,  or  at  t lie  north  generally;  and  even  should  the 
subject  be  debated  here,  it  can,  as  I suppose  have  very 
little  influence  upon  the  slaves. 

Do  gentlemen  ask  what  object  we  expect  to  attain 
by  receiving  these  petitions?  1 answer,  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  this  Union.  And,  besides  that,  the 
preservation  ol  peace  and  harmony  in  this  hall.  It 
will  repress  contention;  it  will  keep  out  these  angry 
and  inflamed  struggles.  What  has  the  keeping  ul 
them  out  dune  hut  create  perpetual  strife  and  denun- 
ciation? Let  us  receive  them  and  refer  them  to  an 
appropiale  committee.  If  that  committee  shall  re- 
port fur  our  adoption  any  measure  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional or  improper,  we  have  power  to  act  upon 
and  reject  it.  Suppose  a committee  shall  repot  t in 
(avor  of  these  resolutions  ol  the  Massachusetts  le 
gislature,  is  congress  therefore  bound  to  assent? — 
Can  we  not  lake  the  sense  ol  the  house  upon  the  re- 
port? And  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  from  the  south. 


ii  •!<](> pt  llii-  roiirst;  they 
their  Iriends;  I do  not  speak 
mean  they  w ill  then  discover  v.  in 
integrity  of  the  Union;  who  are  for 


will  sou 
in  any 


Win  are 
party  sense;  1 
e Iriends  to  the 
landing  hv  them 


I arid  by  the  constitution^  But  this  they  never  can 
discover  so  long  as  they  sutler  flic  right  of  petition  to 
| be  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  abolition.  Never, so 
i long  as  they  insist  on  practically  destroying  the  right 
of  petition.  On  that  question  the  north  are  quite  as 
j much  united  as  the  south  are  united  on  the  subject  of 
| slavery.  Let  us  both  unite  on  the  constitution.  On 
( that  firm,  immoveable  basis  let  us  agree  to  stand  one 


and  all.  1 firmly  believe  this  is  the  true  course;  this 
' is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  dissensions.  But 
j the  remedy  of  driving  petitioners  out  of  doors  is  a 
wrong  course;  it  is  affrontful  to  them,  and  in  my  view 
^a  violation  of  the  constitution.  It  never  will  end 
j agitation  either  here  or  elsewhere.  I therefore 
I would  beseech  gentlemen  of  the  south  to  change  the 
question.  1 pray  them  to  consider  and  respect  the 
right  of  petition  Let  them  do  this,  and  they  will 
find  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  Union  rally- 
ling  around  them  and  with  them.  But  on  what  many 
; regard  as  the  question  of  the  saered  right  of  petition 
they  will  find,  if  not  a majority  against  them,  (as  in 
| such  a rase  I hope  they  may,)  at  least  a large  and  de- 
cided phalanx  of  the  freemen  of  this  country  their 
irrecoricileable  opponents. 

j Mr.  Clivgmnn  next  addressed  the  house.  I have 
! for  a long  lime  been  of  the  opinion  [said  Mr.  C.j  that 
! we  of  the  south  have  been,  on  this  subject,  pursuing 
I a wrong  course;  and  the  more  I see  of  its  conse- 
quences, the  more  I am  confirmed  in  that  opinion. — 
j Tlu:  21st  rule  is,  as  al)  concede,  a restriction  of  the 
right  of  petition.  But  it  is  attempted  to  he  support- 
ed on  the  ground  that  congress,  acting  in  this  matter 
J as  the  local  legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
should  not  receive  petitions  of  this  character,  coming 
I from  ttie  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  this  Union. — 
Were  this  position  true,  which  for  reasons  that  I shall 
presently  advert  to  I do  not  admit,  it  w'ould  not  sup- 
i port  the  justice  or  propriety  of  this  rule;  because  its 
prohibition  prevents  the  people  of  the  District  from 
: petitioning  on  this  subject  as  much  as  it  does  all 
I others.  N one  surely  will  deny  that  the  people  of  this 
Dislriet’have  a direct  interest  in  the  matter,  and  of 
, course  ought  to  possess  the  right  to  have  their  peti- 
tions presented,  should  they  ever  think  proper  to  offer 
I them.  We  at  the  south  are  in  no  danger.  It  is  po- 
pular with  us  to  vote  against  abolition  petitions,  and 
if  a man  lias  the  boldness  to  take  any  other  course 
he  is  denounced.  But  bow  is  it  with  our  allies  at 
the  north?  They  are  hardly  pressed  on  this  point. — 
1 have  been  appealed  to  personally  by  several  gen- 
tlemen of  both  political  parties,  who  have  hitherto 
stood  witlrus  of  the  soutli  on  this  question,  and  who 
say  they  will  continue  to  do  so  if  we  deem  it  neces- 
say;  but  that  they  say  they  are  losing  ground;  that 
the  Iriends  of  the  south  are  giving  way,  and  the  abo- 
litionists gaining  ground;  and  they  are  anxious  that 
we  should  give  up  the  rule,  assuring  me  that  they  are 
prepared  to  vote  w ith  us  on  all  the  main  questions. — • 
While  there  are  some  at  the  south  who  lake  the 
highest  ground,  as  they  say,  on  this  subject,  in  order 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  south  to  esteem  them  the 
most  zealous  lovers  of  their  l ights,  and  thus  obtain 
favor  at  home,  there  are  men  at  the  north  who  take 
the  opposite  ground  Iroir.  the  same  principle.  They 
seek  to  make  capital  of  it,  and  wc  are  short-sighted 
enough  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Hence,  ill  Feeling 
grow  s out  of  it.  both  at  the  south  and  in  the  north. — 
The  feeling  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was 
some  years  ago,  and  all  arising  from  this  foolish 
struggle  about  petitions. 

Alter  Mr.  C.  had  concluded,  Mr.  Duncan  obtained 
the  floor  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturpay,  January  26.  Mr.  Duncan  proceeded 
address  the  house  on  the  pending  question.  He  said 
he  had  been  (or  some  time  anxious  to  place  himself 
right  before  those  whom  had  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  belore  the  American  people;  arid  he  would  first 
observe,  that,  a few  days  before  the  election  at  which 
he  was  a candidate  lor  a seat  in  this  house,  he  re- 
eeivi  d a communication  from  an  abolition  society 
containing  inter  rogatories;  to  which  he  responded. — 
in  that  response  he  deprecated  slavery  as  an  evil  in 
the  abstract;  and  he  deprecated  it  in  pretty  severe 
ierins,  as  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  hut  an  evil  as 
great  to  the  slave-owner  or  slave-holder  as  to  the 
slave  himself;  and  he  referred,  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition, to  the  state  and  condition  oftlie  states  in  which 
slavery  existed.  But,  in  the  same  communication, 
lie  also  deprecated  modern  abolition;  and  be  said  ex- 
plicitly ttiat  congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on 
that  subject  nor  to  grant  the  prayer  of  their  petitions. 
He  subsoquenlly  found  that  that  portion  of  the  re- 
sponse which  denounced  slavery  was  extensively 
published  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try; but  that  part  m which  he  denounced  modern 
abolition  was  not  published— why,  he  knew  not,  but 
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hence  the  public  mind  had  received  the  impression 
that,  he  was  an  abolitionist,  ami  he  was  happy  now  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  set  himself  right.  However 
in  relation  to  the  rule  which  is  now  the  subject  ofde- 
bate  he  was  always  opposed  to  it.  He  could  not 
however  go  the  length  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Hew  York  (Mr.  Beardsley  J went  yesterday.  When 
speaking  of  the  power  of  congress  over  this  district, 
the  gentleman  should  not  have  spoken  in  the  manner 
in  whicli  lie  did  speak.  When  they  spoke  of  the 
power  of  congress,  they  must  speak  with  reference 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  congress,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  conferred  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and  he  would  ask  what  this  government  had 

10  do  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  different 
stales  of  the  union?  Congress  could  exercise  no 
powers  at  all  except  such  as  were  surrendered  to  it; 
and  tie  would  not  admit  that  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  surrendered  the  control  over  the  slaves; 
and  it  would  be.  to  transcend  the  power  of  congress 
to  make  the  attempt  Over  this  little  state — for  the 
district  of  Columbia  was  a state  in  every  sense  of  the 

xvoi  d col  gress  had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  hut  it  had 

no  powers  that  were  not  warranted  by  the  states  that 
made  the  cession,  or  by  the  constitution  itself.  And 
was  there  a state  in  this  union  whose  legislature  (and 
he  admitted  that  congress  had  as  much  power  over 
this  district  as  a state  legislature  had  over  the  state 
bv  which  they  were  created)  would  attempt  to  exer- 
cise its  power  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  unless 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state?  Ami  the  time  for  congress  to  act 
on  this  subject  would  be  when  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict themselves  petitioned  for  the  abolition  ofslaye- 

. When  they  expressed  that  wish,  then  he  be- 
lieved congress  could  act  upon  it,  and  not  before. — 
Hence  it  is  (said  Mr.  D.)  that  1 am  opposed  to  the 
rule  because  it  prohibits  the  citizens  of  this  district 
from  petitioning  congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  district.  The  rule  not  only  prohibits  th'c 
people  of  thestates  of  this  union — who  I acknowledge  I 
have  no  right  to  do  so — from  petitioning  congress  for  j 
the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district  ofColum-l 
bin,  but  it  also  prohibits  the  people  of  the  district,] 
w'liohavean  undoubted,  arid  undisputable  right,  ft; 
belongs  to  them  especially  and  exclusively  to  control  | 
the  affairs  of  the  di-trict;  and  no  state  has  the  right 
to  interfere  with  them.  So  completely  distinct  and  I 
separate  do  1 regard  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  stales  to  be,  that  in  my  opinion,  there  ! 
would  be  as  much  propriety  in  the  citizens  of  Ohio  j 
petitioning  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  for  the  abolition  ■ 
of  slavery  in  that  country,  as  in  petitioning  congress 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district  of  Co- 1 
lumbia.  So  complete  is  that  independence,  that  no  j 
one  state  has,  or  ought  to  have,  any  control  whatever 
over  the  institutions  of  another,  or  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institutions  ot  another.  I remember, 
when  1 was  a youth  I was  taught  that  “sis  days  shall 

thou  labor  and  do  ail  that  thou  lias  to  do;  but  the 

seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  ol  work — ihou,  uor  thy  son, 
nor  thv  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-ser- 
vant nor  thy  cidlte,''  which  means  I suppose,  that  we 
are  not  to  work  our  oxen,  our  horses,  or  mules.  Well 
now  suppose  the  people  of  Virginia  should  petition 
the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  prevent  them  from  working 
their  horses,  oxen,  and  mules  on  the  sabbath;  there 
would  be  as  much  propriety  in  this  as  for  the  people 
of  Ohio  to  petition  congress  for  the  abolition  ol 
slavery  in  the  district  ol'  Columbia.  The  one  would 

11  it  be  a greater  interference  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  an  independent  stale  than  the  other,  i do 
not  intend  to  class  negroes  with  oxen  and  mules, 
however;  1 merely  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  At  the  same  lime,  ail  my  feelings  are 
against  slavery,  as  much  as  any  munis  can  be;  hut  I 
deny  the  right  of  the  people  of  other  states  and  ter- 
ritories to  interfere  with  the  institutions  of  any  par- 
ticular state  or  territory.  1 deny  the  right  of  con- 
gress to  exercise  any  power  as  regards  this  district, 
except  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  uf  the  dis- 
trict may  approve;  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  I 
press  ttie  qu  :sliun.  But  a question  may  arise  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  tiling,  whether  U be  politic  to  per- 
mit other  slates  to  have  any  thing  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter and  1 say,  in  regard  to  this,  tiiat  if  it  be  politic. 
i,i  one  instance,  it  will  be  in  every  other.  If  it  be 
noliti'-  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  district  of  Co 
lumbia  it  will  be  equally  so  to  interfere  with  tlia 


that 

entle- 


queslioii  in 

men  then  who  look  upon  the  subject  in  an  interes- 
led  point  ui  view,  wheluer  they  would  be  willing  to 
see  three  millions  of  slaves  set  loose  in  this  country 

piled  us  they  are.  with  hostile  and  revengeful  feel- 

j.,  ,uin ml  live  means  ol,  suppor! mg  themselves? 

rvo  sir,  iliev  would  not  hue  to  see  it.  1'iiey  would 
never  consent  to  any  such  tiling.  As, the  gentleman 
Iro.n  Hew  fork  justly  remarked  Hie  other  day,  it 
would  be  not  only  impolitic,  but  dangerous.  It  would 


endanger  the  existence  of  th  > union.  And  I a«k  the. 
philanthropists  of  this  house  whether  it  would  not 
place  the  unfortunate  negro  in  a position  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  the  present..  We  would  have 
to  guard  our  houses  at  night,  as  we  sh  mid  be  with- 
out confidence  in  their  integrity.  We  would  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  them  as  beasts  of  prey.  Turn  them 
loose  upon  sbciety  wish  all  the  feelings  which  prompt 
in  them  a spirit  of  revenge!  Why  it  would  he  mon- 
strous— it  would  be  tiie  greatest  infliction  that  was 
ever  suftere'd  by  any  community,  it  would  be  so 
great  an  in  jury  as  to  amount  to  Ihe  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  country.  That  would  lie  the  effect  of  it. 
But,  again.  I ask, .what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?  Supposing  Ihe  prayers  of  these  petitions  to  he 
granted,  how  are  they  to  maintain  themselves?  For 
that  they  are  inferior  to  the  Vv  bites,  no  one  can  deny: 
they  are  inferior,  both  in  (heir  merit  ,1  and  in  their 
physical  qualities — as  inferior  as  the  ourang-outang  is 
to  them.  What  (lieu  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
admitting  that  the  prayers  of  the  petitions  are  gran- 
ted, and  admitting  that  this  abolition  spirit  be  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  country,  and  that  con- 
gress has  the  power  to  emancipate  every  negro  in  the  j 
United  Slates?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 
Are  you  going  to  colonize  I hem?  F.xamine  the  con-  ] 
cl i t ion  of  the  African  race  at  this  time  in  their  own  I 
country.  Is  it  better  than  that  of  the  slaves  here? — 

1 doubt  it.  When  was  Ihe  lime,  and  where  has  been 
the  place,  where  they  have  maintained  themselves, 
for  any  length  of  time,  independent  and  free?  Show 
me.  the  lime  and  place,  when  and  where,  they  have 
maintained  a free  government  unprotected  by  white 
men.  I know  not  where. 

We  have  seen’,  in  1838,  ’39,  and  ’40  a continued 
agitation  upon  this  subject,  which  was  growing  to  be 
alarming.  We  have  seen  the  slaveholders  of  the 
south  and  the  abolitionists  of  the  north  (of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  abolitionists)  creating  what  lias 
been  facetiously  termed  quite  a “tempest  in  a tea- 
pot.” We  have  heard  them  declaring  “war  to  the 
knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,”  dissolution  of  the 
union,  and  ail  that  sort  of  tiling.  Rut  we  have  been 
taught  at  length  to  look  upon  this  abolition  question 
as  a political  hobby;  and  we  have  seen  this  hobby 
ridden  upon  its  bare,  galled  back,  and  spurred  until 
it  was  jaded  almost  to  death. 

What  lias  been  the  result  of  these  violent  contests? 
Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  each  party  to  the 
other — notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1840,  we  saw  an 
amalgamation  of  the  slaveholders  of  the  south  and 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north,  regardless  of  the  ter- 
rific threats  to  shed  each  other’s  blood.  We  saw 
them  united  to  overthrow  the  democratic  candidate 
in  the  pres  dential  election.  The  democratic  legis- 
lature of  Ohio  had  passed  what  they  considered  an 
excellent  law  to  prohibit  the  concealment  of  negroes 
within  the  slate.  The  election  of  1840  followed,  and 
vve  thought  we  deserved  at  least  some  credit  with  the 
slaveholdir.g  interest  for  that  act.  We  thought  that 
the  slaveholders  should  have  united  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  support  of  the  democratic  candidate; 
bnt  vvliat  were  we  told  by  some,  of  those  who  were 
most  active  in  the  campaign?  We  were  told,  “We 
care  nothing  about  your  law,  your  influence,  or  your 
protection.  We  are  able  to  protect  our  own  proper- 
ty.” That  was  the  response. 

Sir,  I am  induced  to  regard  the  whole  question  of 
abolition,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  as  a miserable 
contemptible  hobby,  too  frequently  introduced  here 
for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  at  home  by  south- 
ern and  northern  gentlemen.  Talk  about  dissolving 
the  union!  Why,  does  any  man  suppose,  because  a 
lew  individuals  in  this  country  (and  a very  few,  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion) were  desirous  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  because  they  cannot  have  their 
wishes  gratified,  that  the  union  is  to  be  dissolved? 
Sir,  the  union  does  not  stand  on  so  slight  a founda- 
tion. Tiiere  is  something  more  to  keep  together  this 
union,  which,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  was  pur- 
chased bv  the  blood  of  patriots.  It  has  higher  objects 
to  hold  it  together.  All  we  have  to  do  to  preserve 
the  union  is  to  keep  every  government  in  its  orbit; 
all  vve  have  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  several  slates — that  sovereignty 
and  independence  whicli  Ihe  constitution  secures  to 
them.  All  vve  have  to  do  in  our  legislative  capacity 
is  to  act  in  conformity  with  that  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  ui  iintairi  the  power  which  the 
constitution  has  conferred  upon  us.  That  is  all. 
That  is  the  duty  w hich  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
constituents,  and  to  the  country,  It  is  a duty  impos- 
ed up  m us  by  the  oath  which  vve  have  taken  to 
maintain  the  constitution.  No  man  can  be  so  lost  to 
■ is  own  sense  of  the  duij  vv  hich  tie  owes  the  country 
as  to  think  tor  a single  mo  uent  that  the  union  is  in 
danger  merely  because  a lew  individuals  desire  that 
slavery  should  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Gentlemen  of  the  sou t h need  not  be  so  alarmed 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  appeared  lo  be  the 
other  day;  he  may  set  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease  re- 
specting the  designs  of  the  people  of  the  north  and 
the  west.  The  people  of  the  south  have  little  toTear 
from  them.  They  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  District  as  the  people  of  the 
south  are.  They  are  as  much  opposed  in  a political 
sense,  knowing  the  evil  that  would  result  to  the 
country  generally.  They  have  as  much  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  on  account  of  their  own  personal  safety,  as 
the  people  of  the  south  have  in  the  protection  of 
their  slaves. 

I trust  that  the  rules  will  be  adopted  as  they  have 
been  reported  by  the  committee;  and  I trust  that 
hereafter  petitions  will  he  received  and  referred,  and 
that  reports  will  be  made  upon  them;  for  I believe 
that  there  is  no  committee  that  will  report  a bill  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.  We  shall 
then  have  it  in  our  power  to  show  the  people  of  the 
south  that,  so  far  from  being  abolitionists,  vve  are  in 
fact  opposed  lo  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

If  it  was  not  out  of  order,  he  desired  lo  ask  his 
colleague  on  his  right  (Mr.  Giddings ) one  question, 
which  he  could  answer  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  He 
was  in  possession  of  a paper,  though  he  had  it  not 
here,  representing  that  his  colleague  made  a speech 
at  a meeting  of  a number  of  abolilionists;  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  delivery,  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Clay, 
setting  forth  that  he  concurred  with  him  in  all  his 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  abolition. 

To  return  to  the  subject  from  which  he  had  di- 
gressed. He  would  ask  the  country  and  ask  the  de- 
mocratic party,  if  they  were  to  be  further  gulled  with 
this  miserable  humbug.  They  had  already  consum- 
ed a considerable  portion  of  the  session  in  worse  than 
useless  discussion  on  this  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business,  and  it  would  continue  to  obstruct 
the  business  of  the  bouse,  if  some  order  was  not  ta- 
ken lo  prevent  it.  It  seemed  tiiat  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  the  subject  would  be  to  establish  the 
j rules  as  reported  by  the  select  committee;  and  let  all 
I the  petitions  be  received  and  referred.  This  course 
lie  was  satisfied  would  save  time,  as  lie  had  seen 
both  this  and  the  opposite  course  tried.  There  was 
less  time  consumed  in  Ihe  reception  of  abolition  pe- 
titions, and  debates  on  them,  while  this  practice  pre- 
vailed than  since.  It  would  not  only  save  time,  but 
it  would  settle  the  question  abroad.  The  people 
claimed  to  be  the  judges  of  what  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  petition  on;  and  if  any  one  tiling  had  manu- 
factured abolitionism  more  than  another,  it  was  the 
rule  forbidding  the  reception  of  abolition  petitions. — 
The  cry  had  been  raised,  “the  constitution  is  violated; 
vve  no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zens.” That  cry  was  caught  by  all  who  did  not  in- 
vestigate the  subject  as  clearly  as  some  of  his  south- 
ern friends  did.  They  took  the  constitution  accord- 
; ing  to  ifs  letter;  and  believed  tiiat,  in  the  refusal  to 
receive  petitions,  a constitutional  right  was  invaded. 
Then  (said  Mr.  D.)  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
duty,  and  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, tiiat  these  petitions  shall  be  received.  So  far  as 
danger  lo  the  union  had  been  spoken  of,  he  d.d  not 
believe  there  was  any  to  be  apprehended.  He  be- 
lieved there  could  be  no  danger  in  giving  the  people 
their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Giddings , said  he  wars  under  an  obligation 
to  his  colleague  (Mr.  Duncan)  for  the  question  he 
had  propounded,  and  should  respond  to  it  with  plea- 
sure. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  last,  lie  said,  he 
addressed  the  people  ofOberlin.  They  were  mostly 
{of  tiiat  class  called  the  “Liberty  Party.”  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he ‘endeavored  to  convince 
them  that  a separate  political  organization,  for  the 
' sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  free  states,  in  regard  to  slavery 
was  unnecessary.  It  was  one  of  the  objections  of 
these  men,  southern  slaveholders  would  never  be  per- 
j suaded  to  support  ihe  constitntion  in  the  spirit  in 
! which  it  was  adopted.  On  this  point  (Mr.  G.  said) 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  in 
error.  That  southern  men  who  loved  the  constitu- 
tion, arid  who  were  sworn  to  support  it,  would  turn 
their  attention  to  those  rights,  and  would  meet  us  on 
Ihe  line  of  the  constitution,  and  would  unite  with 
northern  men  in  the  maintenance  oi  all  the  rights  of 
all  the  stales.  He  remarked  that  lie  quoted  instances 
of  southern  slaveholders,  whom  lie  respected,  and 
who  iiad  shown  themselves  willing  to  meet  the  norih 
upon  t he  true  constitutional  line.  He  said  he  then 
staled  that  he  would  read  a letter  from  a southern 
man,  anti  a slaveholder,  in  whicli  his  own  sentiments 
were  set  forth  in  full.  He  then  read  the  letter  and 
on  a call  for  the  name,  he  announced  it  to  be  Clay. 
Tiiat  lie  went  on  lo  say  that  it  vvas  C.  M.  Clay,  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  most  pure,  and  most  influential  men 
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thus  support  I he  '.ons!  ii  ut  MU,  h ' that 
knmvledged  patriotism  and  devotion  to  his  country, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  support  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  north,  as  firmly  as  he  would  those  [ 
of  the  south.  Mr.  G.  said  that  he  was  i 
an  editor  was  present,  who  had  a few  days  previously 
published  a vile  falsehood,  saying  that  he  (Mr.  G.) 
had  been  expelled  from  congress  for  presenting  reso- 
lutions for  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  he  then 
called  public  attention  to  this  libel  and  slander.  That 
editor  had  seen  fit  to  puhlish  the  misrepresentation 
to  which  his  colleague  (Mr.  Duncan ) had  referred, 
which  was  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

Mr.  Duncan  inquired  whether  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Giddings)  had  stated  to  till  meeting  that  the'Ietter 
was  from  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  whether  his  col- 
league had  ever  contradicted  the  report  in  writing? 

Mr.  Gildings  replied,  that  he  had  stated  to  the 
meeting  that  it  was  from  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  that  lie 
expressly  said  that  Henry Clay  had  never  been  called 
on  as  to  these  points.  That  when  he  first  saw  the  re- 
port, taken  from  the  “Richmond  Enquirer, ” he  had 
instantly  written  to  the  editor,  stating  these  facts,  and 
the  letter  had  been  published  in  that  paper  and  others, 
and  if  his  colleague  had  not  seen  it  the  fault  lay  not 
on  himself. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  then  took  the  floor  in  favor  of  the 
instructions,  but  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  argu- 


by  ytu-.s  153,  nays  23,  ihe  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Slide'll  from  the  committee 
on  private,  land  claims  made  a report  accompanied 
2 would  Ihosc  j with  a bill  for  the  adjuslmentof  land  claims  of  Iowa, 
ri formed  that  j Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  between  the 


ment  the  morning  hour  expired. 


Mississippi,  and  Perdido,  south  of  30°.  Referred  to 
commiltee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bidlack  introduced  a bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a national  foundry,  which  was  referred  lo  a select 
commiltee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tibbntls  introduced  a bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  the  residue  of  the  stock  held  by  individual 
in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  company,  and  to 
make  the  said  canal  free  from  toll.  Referred  to  the 
commiltee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Dean  introduced  a bill  to  reduce  the  compen- 
sation of  the  members  of  congress.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  retrenchment. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Itigersnll  introduced  a bill  to  fix  the  value 
of  the  Austrian  florin  at  the  custom  houses  of  the 
United-  States.  Referred  to  the  committee  of  l lie 
whole. 

Rule, 
der  of 


Similar  inquiries  were  put  to  the  committee  n '/ 
coiumer  c;  to  the  committee  on  public  lands;  to  the 
| committee  on  territories  and  to  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Jesse  Hoyt  of  .V.  F--  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Kentucky,  ofi'ered  some  days  since  to  inquire  whe- 
ther Jesse  Hoyt,  late  collector  of  New  York  has  not 
been  guilty  of  embezzing  the  public  money,  came  up 
in  order. 

Mr.  Welter,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
upon  the  table.  Rejected;  yeas  were  25,  and  the 
nays  135. 

Mr  G.  Davis,  having  modified  his  resolution  so  as 
to  strike  out  the  words  “or  not,”  after  the  word 
“whether,”  demanded  the  previous  question;  but 
there  was  no  second: 

Mr.  Hamlin  desired  to  move  an  amendment  re- 
questing Mr.  Hoyt  to  inform  the  house  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, President  Tyler  did  not  violate  the  constitution 
in  sending  troops  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
trol the  people  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  their 
solemn  rights.] 

The  resolution  was  laid  over  for  debate. 


Mrs.  Madison.  Mr.  Saunders,  from  the  committee 
of  Ihe  house.  Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  or-  (heretofore  appointed  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Madison,  and 
le  day,  and  the  house  resumed  the  consider-  j invite  that  lady,  when  she  visited  the  house,  to  take 
ation  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  oil  the  ; a seat  0n  the  floorof  Ihe  hall,  presented  (he  following 
rules.  j communication  from  that  lady,  which  was  laid  on  the 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  was  absent  at  the  time  the  gen-  ; table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams ) had  pre-  I “ Washington,  Jan.  9,  1844. 

sented  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  house,  hut  j “permit  me  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  eom- 
General  Jackson's  fine.  The  house  then  on  motion  ! he  had  been  present  in  committee  when  the  main  niittee  on  the  part  of  tlie  house  of  representatives, 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersull  went  into  committee  of  the  i matters  of  the  report  had  been  considered.  He  now  for  (he  great  gratification  you  have  this  day  corifer- 
whole,  (Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair,)  and  re-  i desired  in  his  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  some  other  1 re<]  yp0n  me  by  the  delivery  of  the  favor  front  that 
sumed  debate  on  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  members  of  the  committee  to  present  a minority  re-  : honorable  body,  allowing  me  a seat  within  its  hall. 


I shall  be  ever  proud  to  recollect  it  as  a token  of 
remembrance,  collectively  and  individually,  of  one 
who  has  gone  befoie  us. 

“D.  P.  MADISON.” 

Foreign  Wines.  The  president  laid  before  the 
house  a communication  from  the  minister  of  Portu- 
..  , .lnorlD  report.  i gal.  complaining  that  the  wines  of  his  country  pay 

V.  Brown  having  the  door,  observed  that  j |sjes  warr*nlcd  by  the  convention  between  this 


port.  Pie  had  been  absent  to  his  home  for  a few  days 
irom  necessity  and  had  not  returned  to  this  city  until 
Saturday  last. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  who  had  gained  the  door  on  yes- 
terday yielded  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  Mr.  W. 

The  question  being . taken,  leave  was  granted  lo 
Mr.  Wise  to  present  a minority  report. 

Mr.  A. ' ' 

the  reading  of  the  minority  report  would  undoubted-  co,]nt  and  portuga|.  These  duties  were  GO  cents 
ly  have  much  effect  on  the  minds  ol  gentlemen.  Un-  ,lf/  on  the  Madeira  wine,  15  cents  on  the 
der  these  circumstances  he  suggested  the  propriety  , & of  lo.  and  05  whcn  imported  in  bottles. 
0 . . , . P11  . of  Postponing  the  subject,  in  order  that  an  opportu- ■ Tf)e  rtlinister  asks  that  these  wines  be  imported  at 

Strike  out  the  proviso  and  insert  the  following  mty  to  reao  that  report  might  be  given.  lhe  )owest  rates  of  duties  by  which  wines  from  other 

worts:  “And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  this  remission  A discussion  arose  between  t he  speaker  and  the  ; 00llntries  are  introduced.  The  communication  was 
of  the  fine  aforesaid  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  as  ex-speaker,  as  to  whether  that  subject,  il  postponed,  reft.,.rcd  lo  the  commiUee  on  foreign  relations  and 
an  expression  of  legislative  opinion  affirming  in  any  I could  be  again  taken  up  by  a majority.  ordered  to  b°  printed 

way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  the  right  of  a milt-,  Mr.  Broivn,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  ' ; 

' subject  on  the  table.  A discussion  being  had,  the  The  twenty-first  rule.  Mr.  A.  V Brown,  of  Tennes- 

vote  stood — yeas  86,  nays  120.  So  the  motion  failed.  s.ee’  "'as  against  the  reception  ot  abolition  petitions, 
Mr.  Clinton  move-!  to  postpone  the  subject  for  two  i and  contended  that,  the  lefusal  to  receive  memorials 
weeks.  Pending  this  motion,  the  house  went  into  was  no  lntringementof  the  great  right  of  petition.  Ihe 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  took  up  the  resolutions  Petitioners  should  be  satisfied  in  presenting  lliei 


upon  General  Andrew  Jackson  when  commanding  at 
New  Orleans. 

Messrs.  Weller,  Douglas,  and  McClernund  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  original  bill.  Mr.  McC.  referred  to  the 
resolutions  of  his  state  (Illinois)  in  favor  of  it.  Mr. 
Dickinson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  appropria  ing  $1,000  with  interest  and 
providing  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be 
construed  as  a censure  on  Judge  Hall  or  as  in  any 
way  questioning  the  propriety  of  li is  decision. 

Mr.  Barnard  offered  the  following  amendment  to 
the  substitute  bill: 


tary  commander  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  or  to 
proclaim  or  establish  martial  law  in  this  country  or 
in  any  part  of  it,  or  forcibly  to  interrupt  or  sus- 
pend the  judicial  power  or  any  part  of  the  civil  au- 
thority.” 

Mr.  Schenclc  took  the  floor;  but  a motion  that  the 
committee  rise  prevailed,  and  the  committee  rose  and 
reported,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  8.  Hon.  George  W.  Summers,  re- 
presentative elect  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  appear- 
ed, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mrs.  Madison.  The  following  resolution  introduced 
on  leave  by  Mr.  Saunders,  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  a comini  lee  of  two  be  appointed  011 
the  part  of  ihis  house  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Madison,  arid  to 
assure  her  that  whenever  it  shall  he  her  pleasure  to  visit 
th. * house  that  slie  be  requested  to  take  a scat  within  the 
Hall, 

The  house  then,  having  suspended  its  rules,  adop- 
ted a resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  terminating 
all  debate  on  the  bill  to  refund  the  tine  on  General 
Jackson,  at  4.  P.  M. 

The  Fine.  The  house  then  went  into  committee 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  refund 
the  fine. 

Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stephens.  Mr.  S.  replied  also  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  re- 
marks which  had  assailed  the  judiciary,  and  lo  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  111.  and  Weller,  of  Ohio,  who  had  assail- 
ed the  memory  of  Judge  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  Air.  Belscr,  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Steenrod,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mr.  A.  Johnson, 
followed  in  support  of  the  original  bill;  and  Mr.  Sev- 
erance, in  favor  of  its  amendment. 

At  4 P.  M.  the  house  took  the  question  on  Mr.  Bar- 
nard’s amendment;  which  was  rejected. 

Mr.  French  moved  to  amend  the  said  original  bill 
by  adding  thereto,  after  the  word  “appropriated,”  the 
words  “he  having  in  the  measures  by  him  adopted  in 
defence  of  New  Orleans  only  done  his  duty.” 

Which  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  question 
then  recurred  and  was  taken  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Stevens;  and  by  ayes  38,  noes  122,  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill,  without  amendment,  to  the 
house. 


proposing  the  reference  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  president’s  annual  message,  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Western  waters.  The  question  was  upon  Mr.  Wise’e 
modified  resolution  to  refer  so  much  as  relates  to  the 
policy  of  attending  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
west  to  the  committee  on  commerce.  To  which 
Mr.  Thomasson  had  offered  an  amendment  that  “so 
much  .as  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  western 
rivers  and  harbors  upon  the  lakes  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  nine  members. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  was  addressed  succes- 
sively by  Mr.  Welter,  of  O.,  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  III., 
Mr.  Seymour,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Barnard,  of  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  Ficklin  having  obtained  the -floor,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  10.  Appropriations.  Mr.  McKay, 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  reported  the 


petitioners  should  be  satisfied  111  presenting  llicir  me- 
morials to  their  agents  in  congress.  Mr.  B.  would  not 
admit  or  believe  that  the  reception  of  petitions  here 
j would  diminish  abol  i I ion . It  would,  in  his  view,  in- 
crease discussion,  ami  thus  spread  abolition  senti- 
ments. For  the  south  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
safe  to  receive,  refer  and  report  upon  these  memo- 
rials. The  right  of  petition,  Mr.  Brown  said,  he  was. 
nevertheless  in  favor  of  in  its  broadest  sense.  The 
history  of  the  action  of  congress  upon  this  subject 
| showed  that  the  reception  of  petitions  would  not  allay 
I excitement. 

j Mr.  Adams  said  this  was  not  so.  It  was  Ihe  refu- 
sal of  the  house  to  receive  these  memorials  Lhul 
! caused  the  multiplicity  of  petitions.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  would  remember  that  the  Pink- 
ney resolutions  did  not  admit  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions. 

Mr.  Brown  said  a continued  discussion  of  the  slave 
question  in  the  house  diminished  the  value  of  the 


annual  Indian  appropriation  bill,  for  fulfilling  treaty  j P1  “perty  ol  southern  men  in  their  slaves.  Lvery 
stipulations,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  July,  1844,  to  j ,T?S_ -"?„®Lth.!!.S!!.,je-Ct,:,a.,,U 

July,  1845.  I 

Also,  a hill  making  the  annual  appropriations  for  [ 
the  West  Point  Academy,  for  Lhe  same  year. 

Also,  a bill  for  the  support  of  the  army,  for  the  fis  | 


cal  year  ending  June,  30lh,  1845 

Also,  a bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 
government  for  the  fiscal  year. 

All  of  these  bills  were  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Retrenchment.  Mr.  McKay,  of  N C.  reported  a 
resolution  instructing  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  grade  of  some  of 
our  foreign  ministers  may- not  be  reduced  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  interest.  Also,  whether  some 
of  the  missions  of  a second  grade  may  not  be  abo- 
lished. Also  whether  the  expenses  attending  these 
missions  may  not  be  reduced  without  detriment  to 
the  public  mlerest.  Also  a resolution  instructing  the 
judiciary  committee  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
expenses  of  the  courts  may  not  he  reduced  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  iu teres t. 


thus  there  was  a continued  interference  in  southern 
rights. 

The  expiration  of  the  morning  hour  cut  off  far- 
ther debate  on  this  topic  and  the  house  then  resolv- 
ed itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  reference  of  the  topics  speci- 
fied in  t lie  president’s  annual  message. 

Western  Waders.  Mr.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  addressed 
the  house  upon  the  subject  and  in  behalf  of  western 
interests.  Mr.  F.  expressed  himself  as  highly  gra- 
tified by  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  prevailed  in 
the  house  in  behalf  of  the  west.  He  chose  however 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  west  and  the  east, 
to  show  that  the  u'est  as  the  great  consumers  of  ihe 
goods  imported  into  the  country  paid  enough  of  the 
duties  imposed  to  command  a share  of  the  appro- 
priations-mads.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  not  hostile  to 
the  claims  of  the  east,  and  the  New  York  improve- 
ments were  interesting  to  him  as  affording  an  outlet 
to  the  produce  of  his  own  slate  amt  district. 

Having  concluded,  Air.  Rathbun  obtained  the  floor 
and  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


Niles’  national  register— jan.  is,  is44— chronicle. 


ay  o 


f H ti  '»  :V  IUITK. 


Business  review.  Ice.  of  an  iiuli  thick,  i i tin-  Bahi 
mor-  Imsiu  obstructs  navigation  and  brings  I lift  ice 
bu  ns  into  service.  Travelling  and  ' r:i us[)orta lim i in  (lie 
interior,  si  Idem  have  been  «u  difficult  at  this  season 
of  i ! le  year.  The  frequent  rains  of  November  ami  De- 
ci  mber  stint  ated  ibe  earth  to  an  unusual  depth;  the 
mildness  of  the  eason  left  the  roads  unfrozen,  and  they 
have  become  exceedingly  bad. 

Boston.  Clurk’s  Dank  Note  List,  f t i lie  pres  n t month 
sin;-:  '"Money  is  abundant  at  3 a 4 per  cent,  on  undoubt- 
ed ,-eeiiriiy.  Business  generally  has  an  upward  tenden- 
cy. rnd  a rise  in  some  of  the  great  staple  f.ibries  of  tin 
country,  has  been  the  legitimate  consequence  As  there 
is  no  lack  of  capital,  and  as  credit  is  I ss  extensively 
anted  upon,  there  is  open  to  all  an  ample  remuneration 
f r their  diversified  interests  to  labor  i is  honest  reward, 
and  to  eu  er prise  me  rich  harvest  th  it  fio  >s  thereto.” 

The  new  loan  of  die  United  Stines,  is  in  demand  at  a 
p emiiini. 

A hour  *300,000.  in  fifty  dollar  treasury  notes,  have 
been  di-buised  of  the  new  issue,  intended  fur  circula- 
tion. 

New  York  Money  is  more  in  demand  this  week; 
the  bunks  no.v  refuse  less  thin  4 per  cent.  This  is 
attributed  to  holders  refusing  lo.sell  cotton  at  present 

The  New  York  Tiibune  of  Thursday  morning  save: 
‘■Money  is  easier  than  it  was  a few  days  since.  The 
banks  attempted  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  and  called 
iu  some  loans,  but  private  capitalists  came  into  the  mar- 
ket and  took  the  same  loans  at  previous  prices.  First 
paper  can  la  used  at  3 a 4 per  cent.,  and  loans  on  good 
(slock  ai  4 a 5 per  ceni  ’’ 

Philadelphia.  Bicknell’s  Reporter  of  the  9th  says.— 
‘'The  new  year  lias  commenced  thus  far,  in  a very  fa- 
vorable manner,  in  the  business  point  of  view.  We  do 
not  remember  a season  for  many  years,  which  has  been 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  so  many  new  firms, 
most  of  them  composed  of  the  right  kind  of  men.  * 

* * * There  are  but  few  stores  without  occupants 
on  Market  street,  &c.  * * ,*  * Philadel- 

phia money  market  without  change;  first  rate  paper  3 h a 
4 per  cent.  Nothing  new  in  the  condition  of  die  banks.” 

The  city  and  county  bonds  of  S’.  Louis,  Missouri, 
which  have  been  at  a large  discount,  are  now  selling  in 
that  city  at  par. 

As  a ‘a  regular  business  transaction,"  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  an  item  of  exports,  which  a London  paper  states 
to  be  a regular  “treasury  job:’’  ‘'Government  is  about  to 
send  out  twelve  inspectors  of  police  and  twelve  privates 
to  Hong  Kong.  The  inspectors  to  be  allowed,  each, 
£4110  per  tin n u in.”  Pithy  and  epigrammatic,  this  con- 
cha ing  intimation.  The  “do-nothing’’  government  is 
surrmg  itself,  then,  at  last,  in  good  earnest,  to  crea'c — 
new  patronage.  To  talk  of  12  inspectors  and  12  privates, 
and  a nalive  corps  of  Chinese  for  ’.lie  police  of  Hong 
K nu — a (idle  island,  some  ten  miles  in  length,  by  about 
half  as  many  broad,  and  even  this  linle  superficies  large- 
ly occupied  bv  rocks  and  momvairis — is  to  draw  very 
largely  indeed  on  the  proverbial  gullibility  and  patience 
of  John  Bull. 

Ii  wiil  be  seen  bv  the  quarterly  statement,  that  bullion 
continued  to  accumulate  in  the.  limits  of  England,— 
nearly  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  being  nowin  the 
vaults.  Trade  in  England  is  represented  asiu  good  con- 
dition, ov\  ing,  it  is  stated,  to  •‘renewed  confidence  ill 
American  slocks.”  Briiish  slocks  were  “restless.” 

London,  Dec.  8.  “The  accounts  come  to  band  from 
the.  maiiiificiiiring  districts  ares'ill  nfa  favorable  nature, 
go  ids  selling  Iroely  at  firm  rates;  die  production  is,  how. 
ever,  on  die  increase.  The  news  come  to  hand  fr  un  In- 
dia and  China  is  viewed  favorably  by  all  classes  of  the 
comne  rcial  community,  and  a brisk  trade  In  the  spring 
is  looked  tor.  Money  lias  been  in  good  demand  at  2 to 
2}  per  cent,  for  the  best  acci  piiiuccs;  die  (supply  is,  how- 
ever. a plentiful  one.  The  grain  markets  have  been  in 
a dull  Mate,  and  prices  have  fallen  Is  per  quarter  for 
wheat.” 


j Besides  fhesc-there  aic  about  350  canal  lake  boats, 
which  mak'1  nips  in  New1  York,  having  ail  aggregate 
| tonnage  oi  21  Odd,  in  king  a grand  Lola]  of  the  ton- 
nage on  the  Hudson  river,  trading  to  Albany,  of  77,- 
32  i O.i  this  exhibit  die  Argus  builds  a strong  argument 
in  favor  of  appropriations  by  the  general  government  to 
improve  the  Hudson  river.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
that  river  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Mississippi,  while 
the  frequency  vvidi  which  trips  can  be  made  renders  it 
tour  limes  as  effective  The  area  brought  within  “the 
vortex  of  the  Hu  Hon"  exceeds  dial  interested  in  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  file  canal  around 
die  Falls  o|  die  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  while  the  population 
F nearly  double  so  anv  argument  in  favor  of  an  appro- 
priation fir  die  O iio  u ill  apply  with  a double  force  to  the 
Hudson.  If  proper  retrenchment  should  be  made,  the 
Argils  minks  die  national  treasury  might  spare  vvhat  is 
needed  fir  both. 

American  Domestics.  Domestics  exported  during 
die  wei  k ending  January  6.  from  Boston: 

To  We-;  Indies  20  hales;  South  America  100  bales; 
Smyrna  200  bales:  toial  330  bales. 

“British  Gold.”  A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Express  says  that  certain  persons  in  England  are  ready 
to  contribute  any  amount  of  money  m extending  .free 
trade  doctrines  ill  this  country,  by  buying  up  presses  and 
individuals! 

“Brokerage  and  commissions.”  In  the  New  York 
assembly,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  lhai  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Baker,  state  commissioner,  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
$3,000  000  virtually  given  to  the  company  last  session, 
over  $300,000  had  been  expendod,  not  for  the  people  of 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  ap- 
propriat'd, but  in  brokerage  and  commissions  alone! 

Cotton-  Without  variation  in  prices,  a more  active 
demand  was  evinced  in  the  Liverpool  market  up  to  8ih 
December.  Fair  Orleans  o.j.  Mobile  6j,  and  Bowed  5j. 
Sales  from  the  2j  to  the  Sih  inst.  inclusive  amount  to 
24  710  bales,  among  which  were  80  Sea  Island  1 1 a 134; 

10  stained  do  5;  a 7;  5,530  bowed  4j  a 5g;  9,380  Orleans 
4g  a 6;  6,020  Mobile  44  a 5g- 

The  operations  in  cotton  for  two  years,  were  as  fol- 
lows: IS42 — front  Jail.  1st  to  8 h Dec.,  taken  by  the  trade 
1.050,300:  speculation  244,100;  export  61,230.  1813— 

from  1st  Jan.  to  I at  Dec.,  taken  bv  the  trade,  1,233,350; 
speculation,  462,900;  export,  62,820. 

Ai  New  York  prices  have  an  upward  tendancy,  and 
considerable  sales  have  been  made  this  week  on  specu- 
laiion.  Upland  ordinary  to  middling  may  he  quoted  at 
SjaOj  cts.  per  lb.;  middling  fair  to  fair.  9Ja  lOj;  good  lair 
lOjaiOjc.  per  lb  ; Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ordinary  to 
middling  middling  fair  to  IQalOJ;  good  fair  to  fine 

1 1 124c  perlh. 

Ai  Nev > Orleans  from  the  29th  ult,  to  2d  inst.,  arrivals 
19  929;  cleared  17,264;  s’oek  on  hand  159,303  bales. 

The  New-  Orleans  Conner  says  that  an  agent  of  the 
house  of  R. .tlischild  is  in  that  city  with  orders  tu  pur- 
chase all  the  cotton  in  the  market.  [This may  be  so,  but 

11  is  likely  not  to  be  so.  Speculators  in  cotton  are  on 
tip-loe  ] 

The  Agricultural  Society,  embracing  Santee  district. 
S.  C.t  have  taken  official  measures  to  ascertain  the  corn- 
para  i v,-  production  of  cotton  within  said  district  in  1842 
and  1843,  ibe  result  of  which  is  given  by  their  secretary, 
m ibe  last  Charleston  Mercury,  showing  the  crop  of  1843 
io  he  less  than  half  of  1842  m said  district. 

Exchanges  remain  very  quiet  a id  comfortable.  New 
York  on  London,  went  tip  from  84  to  SJ  the  heginningof 
week,  but  subsided  again  m 84;  New  York  on  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington.  D G:,  Charleston, 
Cincinnati,  Augusta,  Savannah,  par  a 4 d is  ; Richmond, 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Macon,  Columbus,  St. 
L mis.  Louisville,  Apalachicola,  1 to  2 dis.;  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  j a 1 premium  Alabama  bank  noies4  dis. 

Fl  tp,  Prices  at  New  York  4 6S;  Philadelphia  4 25; 
Balumore  4 25;.  4 374;  receipt  price  4 124. 

Inspections  of  die  w eek  at  Baltimore  19  071  hhls.  and 
183  hall  hhls.  Slock  on  ban  1 light  for  tile  season. 


American  Beef.  Cleveland  papers  s'ate  that  5009 
tierces  of  beet  are  preparing  in  thin  cby  lor  the  English 
innikel.  Ai  Si.  Louis,  Alton,  and  oilier  western  cities, 
they  are  also  packing  for  the  same  object.  Bickueli’s 
Reporter  of  the  9. Ii  inst.,  contains  extracts  from  a num- 
ber of  Liverpool  circulars  of  from  Nov.  3 to  4: h Dec.,  all 
discouraging  shipments  of  beef  lor  that  mat  kel,  and  pre- 
dicting low  prices.  Caution  is  advised  by  Bieknell. 

Bank  or  England.  Quarterly  average  9th  Sepn  mber 
to  2 1 December. 

Circulation,  £19.121.000  Securities,  £20.926,000 
Dep  sites,  10  944,600  Bullion*  13  275,050  ! 


£30,065,01)0 


£34,201,000 


Albany  Statistics.  Valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate.  $15.718  914 

S a'e  and  county  tax,  81  790  29  ' 

City  tax,  63.891  14 

Number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  within  the  juu.-dic- 
tion  ,4  die  l)nck  ma.-n  r at  Alban;  1 

367  sloops,  measuring,  18  853  6, us 

206  schooners,  **  13  5n3 

64  to,v  boats,  “ 9.997  “ 

-10  steamboats,  “ • 12.946 

15  scows,  “ 975  “ 


Total, 


56,324 


Oyster  trade.  The  Wheeling  Times  states  that 
there  is  a company  in  the  west  who  prosecute  the  trade- 
in  oysters  to  1 lie  extent  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a nually.  Th"  Times  adds — - 

* T ey  go  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  spread  around 
through  all  the  west.  They  are  sent  packed  in  ice,  and 
generally  reach  St.  Louis  about  as  good  as  when.  Ik  w 
lea \ e Baltimore,  except  that  some  of  their  peculraf  odor 
and  plumpness  is  Io,  1.”  % 

Trade.  Mr.  G T.  Pi  ogle  received  on  Monday  600 
hugs  ot  c flee  direct  from  Ra>  de  Jeneiro,  being  we  he 
iieve,  the  first  intportatio  1 of  that  kind  ever  made  to  this 
city.  J;  is  owned  byj.  VV.  Gil,  esq.  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
ilie  enterprising  silk  grower,  and  is  received  in  exchange 
for  flour  sent  to  that  market.  [Wheeling  Tunes. 

Canada.  The  seat  of  navernment  is  to  be  at  Montreal, 
— 1 lie  queen  haying  confirmed  die  application  ot  the  le- 
gislutuie  of  Canada  to  that  effect. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  Neu>  Yo'-k  161,  of 
winch  31  were  under  one  year  of  age;  23  died  of  con- 
sumption 

A Philadelphia,  97  of  whi  It  21  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  16  were  colored  person.-,  and  14  died  ot  consump- 
tion. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  2 whi  cs,  13  colored,  total  la— of 
which  1 died  wtffi  c msumption.  / 


Died  at  Groton,  Conn  on  the  2d  inst.  the  Mon.  Not,** 
Barber,  in  t lie  62d  year  of  ITis  age— for  many  years  a faith- 
ful li'presentaLve  in  me  legislature  and  United  States 
congress. 

Col.  Joseph  Peabody , one  of  the  most  esteemed,  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  merchants  of  Salem,  Moss,  died  011 
the  9th  inst.  aged  86  years. 

Gen.  Andrew  S.  Hughes,  fir  many  years  an  Indian 
agent  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  died  recently  in  Jackson 
county,  Mo. 

Excavaters.  Twenty  steam  machines  are  now  at 
work  levelling  fir  the  Rouen  and  Havre  railroad.  The 
Dans  Calotte  laborers  attempted  a row,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt their  use,  hut  the  military  soon  settled  the  dis- 
pute. 

Fire  statistics.  The^  value  of  property  destroyed 
by  (ire  in  1 he  city  of  Boston,  during  the  year  1843,  was 
only  $140,000.  The  Boston  lire  department  is  a paid 
one. 

According  to  a record  kept  by  the  Vigilant  Fire  com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  thrv  attended  during  the  year  1843, 
273  alarms;  of  which  100  were  false  alarms,  43  were  fur 
chimneys  burning,  57  for  brick  houses,  32  for  frame 
houses,  and  41  for  other  various  causes. 

The  town  of  Mimotdeia,  in  the  department  of  Creuser 
France,  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  exception 
of  one  church  and  a barn  No  person  perished. 

Jacob  Little,  esq  , of  New  York,  has  made  a do’ 
naiion  of  $5,000  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

A Man — Full  Stature.  During  the  Iastearlhquake  at 
Point  a Petrc,  a gentleman  was  rescued  from  death  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  a slave.  He  was  immediately  offer- 
ed a handsome  reward  for  his  humanity.  “No,  no,”  said 
the  generous  fellow — “nothing  for  money  to-day — all  for 
the  love  of  God!”  History  scarcely  records  a nobler  sen- 
timent. The  Colonial  Council  voted  him  2.000  francs, 
1,500  to  purchase  his  freedom,  500  for  an  outfit  in  his  new 
eareer. 

Railrovd  items.  Oar  latest  advices  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  left  that  and  the  neighboring  country  in  North 
Carolina  in  a state  of  excitement.  Clement  Roehell,  of 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  having  larye  claims  against 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Radroad  company,  not 
being  able  to  effect  a satisfactory  arrangement,  sold  the 
claim  to  a Mr.  Francis  E.  Rives,  who  is  said  to  have 
bought  on  speculation.  The  latter  made  demands  which 
the  "company  could  not  or  did  not  comply  with,  where- 
upon, with  n force  of  40  hands  he  proceeded  to  tear  up 
and  destroy  that  portion  of  the  road  on  which  beheld  the 
lien.  Several  miles  of  the  road  were  destroyed  before  the 
community  ascertained  the  proceeding.  Volunteers  im- 
mediately started  to  arrest  'he  process  by  force,  and 
others  to  repair  the  injury.  Rives,  at  the  head  of  his 
hands,  declared  his  determination  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  his  17  miles,  and  Major  Gwynn  notified  him 
that  any  such  attempt  would  be  repelled  by  force.  Rive3 
was  at  length  arrested. 

The  Red  River  has  overflowed  its  banks  and  inun- 
dated several  entire  plantations  near  Natchitoches, 

Santa  Fe.  The  editor  of  the  Western  Expositor,  pub- 
lished at  Independence, Missouri, has  received  intelligence 
that  the  inhabitants  ol  Santa  Fe,  together  with  their  go- 
gerno.  Armijo,  are  much  disaffecteu  with  the  conduct  of 
Santa  Anna  m closing  the  American, trade, and  that  there 
is  a disposition  of  the  people  to  side  with,  and  come  over 
to  the  power  of  Texas. 

Steamboat  items.  The  Meridian,  was  snagged  and 
sunk  un  the  27 th  1 It.  at  'Power  Island.  Owned  at  St. 
L mis  by  C.  Semple  arid  others.  Part  of  the  cargo 
saved. 

The  Lean der,  owned  by  Capt.  Strother,  of  St  Louis, 
snagged  and  sunk  at  St.  Genevieve’s  Island.  Boat  and 
cargo  total  loss.  No  insurance, 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  23d  ult.  are  received. 
Congress  met  on  the  13'h.  President  Houston’s  message 
represents  metr  foreign  relations  as  improving.  For  a year 
past  no  annoyance  Prom  Mexico.  Friendly  powers  are 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a peace  with  them.  The  pre- 
sident has  no  disinclination  to  an  honorable  peace,  and 
commissi,  ns  have  been  appointed  by  both  powers. — • 
Some  complaint  is  made  ol  the  United  States,  in  captur- 
ing Sniveley’s  men.  No  hint  ol  a desire  lor  the  repub- 
lic to  become  part  of  our  Union. 

The  message  slates  that  a currency  has  been  establish- 
ed, me  public  faith  maintained,  and  that  the  revenue  is 
now  somewhat  beyond  the  demands  of  the  government. 
He  promises  soon  to  lay  before  congress  a system  ol  in- 
ternal improvements  for  the  country. 

Tide  Water  Canal.  By  a report  made  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland  by  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Wa- 
ter Canal  compunys,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  tolls 
collected  during  the  past  year  was  $69,219  10.  J he 
amount  of  expenditures,  during  the  same  period,  includ- 
ing $35,009  85,  ol  old  debts  paid,  was  865  977  37— leav- 
ing a balance  in  the  treasury  ot  $3  241  ,3. 

Volcano  IN  Georgia-  The  A; hens  Georgia  Banner, 
states  mat  a mountain  in  Rabun  county,  near  the  Caro- 
lina line,  is  now:  throwing  out  large  quantities  ol  dense 
smoke,  which  issues  tinough  fissures  111  the  rocks,  and  a 
continual  rumbling  noise  is  heard,  tike  distant,  thunder 
proceeding  from  the  mountain.  This  mountain  is  the 
highest  ip  that  region,  and  very  difficult  of  ascent 
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CONGRESS.  The  Senate,  yesterday  commenced 
the  discussion  of  the  Tariff  Resolutions.  Mr.  McDuffie 
occupied  the  floor  to  a late  hour. 

The  House  have  devoted  their  mornings,  this  week  to 
the  debate  on  the  21st  rule,  and  their  evenings  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  part  of  the  President’s  message  which  re- 
lates to  the  western  waters— on  both  of  which,  things  in 
general  and  particular,  seem  to  be  considered  as  in  order, 
though  the  speakers  certainly  have  not  always  been  so. 

Senator  Sprague,  of  R.  I.  has  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Commodore  Stewart  has  been  appointed  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  and  commences  the  duties  on  Mon- 
day next. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


By  the  packet  ship  Sea,  Capt.  Edwards,  at  New 
York,  Li  verpool  dates  to  the  18th  December  are  re- 
ceived. They  contain  very  little  news. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  has  been  prorouged  to  the  1st  Feb. 

. A large  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  anti-corn 
law  league  has  been  held  at  Leeds.  It  was  addressed 
by  all  the  leading  freetraders,  and  the  sum  of £2, 100 
was  collected  during  the  evening  for  the  fund.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  .£100,000  has  already  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  duke  de  Palmella  had  returned  to  Portugal 
■without  been  able  to  eifect  any  tariff  arrangement 
with  lord  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Bulwar  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  his  way 
to  Madrid.  He  had  a long  interview  with  M.  Guizot. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has  solicited  his  recall  from 
China,  and  his  request  has  been  complied  with.  His 
successor  was  to  leave  in  a few  weeks. 

The  Chinese  government  has  severely  punished  the 
authorities  at  Formosa,  under  whom  certain  objec- 
tionable proceedings  took  place,  respecting  the  de- 
struction of  two  British  frigates. 

It  is  rumored  that  sir  Robert  Peel  has  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  prince  of  Scinde,  now  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  British  army. 

The  British  in  China  are  taking  measures  to  aid 
Ihe  suppression  of  the  smuggling  of  opium.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  has  isseed  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Canton  British  merchants  to  respect  the  law  of  China 
on  that  subject  and  the  British  opium  smuggling  ves- 
sels at  Whampoa  have  been  ordered  to  leave  the  ri- 
ver. 

The  Manchester  Advertiser  announces  the  failure 
of  M.  Simpson  &.  Co.  shippers,  for  from  .£16,000  to 
£18,000. 

Ireland.  More  perfect  tranquillity  never  reigned 
throughout  the  provinces  than  at  present,  and  so  vi- 
gilant are  the  local  clergy  and  the  repeal  wardens  in 
suppressing  secret  societies  and  violations  of  the  law, 
that  in  several  places  they  have  caused  to  be  arrest- 
ed incendiaries  that  were  going  through  the  country 
attempting  to  swear  in  ribbandmen. 

A report  had  been  circulated  in  England  that  O’- 
Connell was  in  bad  health.  His  friends  contradict  it. 

“By  letters  received  in  town  this  day  from  Derry- 
nane,  we  have  the  gratification  of  stating  that  the  li- 
beratorjs  enjoying  the  wild  sports  of  his  mountain 
home,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  highest  health  and 
spirits.” 

Vel.  XV.— Sig.  21. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid  journals  of  the  7th  ult.  detail  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cortes  up  to  that  date.  A motion  for  the 
impeachment  of  Olozaga  was  carried  by  a vote  of 
81  to  66.  A correspondent  of  the  Times  states,  that 
negotiations  had  been  going  on  between  Bravo  and 
Narvaez,  and  Olozaga,  to  bury  the  affair  of  the  28th 
in  oblivion,  the  consideration  being,  that  Oloza- 
ga should  have  the  embassy  to  Paris,  on  the  further 
condition  that  he  would  leave  Bravo  and  Narvaez  to 
rule  in  Madrid.  Olozaga  was  not  inexorable,  but 
Cortina,  on  whom  he  relies  for  fair  play  in  the  Cortes, 
would  not  hear  of  the  “transaction,”  and  it  was  bro- 
ken off. 

The  new  ministry  was  definitely  appointed  on  the 
5th.  Luis  Gonzales  Bravo,  president  of  the  council; 
General  Mazarredo,  minister  of  war;  marquis  of 
Penafforida,  of  the  interior;  S.  Mayrns,  of  justice;  S. 
Portillo,  of  marine.  There  was  some  difficulty  to 
finding  a person  willing  to  be  minister  of  finance. 

TEXAS. 

Advices  have  been  received  at  New  Orleans  from 
Galveston  up  to  the  4lh  instant. 

Letters  from  Washington,  the  capital  of  Texas, 
represent  the  members  of  congress  (as  it  is  well  un- 
derstood the  country  is)  to  be  nearly  unanimous  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  President  Houston  has  refused  to 
comply  with  a resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  cal- 
ling on  him  for  information  relative  to  negotiations 
with  England,  Franee,  and  the  United  States,  touch- 
ing the  independence  of  Texas  as  a nation,  and  her 
affairs  with  Mexico,  This  refusal  has  created  great 
excitement,  and  a resolution  of  a similar  character, 
calling  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
government  and  any  foreign  ministers  near  the  gov- 
ernment, was  adopted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, by  a vote  of  21  to  14. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  Nelson  reappointed  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district  of  Richmond,  Va. 

CONSULS. 

Charles  A.  Leas,  of  Baltimore,  for  Maracaibo,  in 
the  place  of  S.  M.  Cochran,  resigned. 

A.  Follins,  for  Omoa  and  Truxillo. 

George  W.  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  the  place  of  G.  W.  Slacum. 

Albert  M.  Gilliam,  of  Virginia,  for  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  in  the  place  of  T.  Carlisle,  resigned. 

Thomas  O.  Larkin,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Mon- 
terey, in  California,  in  the  place  of  J.  P.  Gilliam,  de- 
ceased. 

William  S.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  for  Rotter- 
dam, in  the  place  of  John  Wambersie. 

John  W.  Fisher,  of  Connecticut,  for  Guadaloupe, 
in  the  place  of  F.  H.  Swan,  deceased. 

William  H.  Freeman,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Cura- 
coa,  in  the  place  of  J.  H.  D’Meza. 

Stewart  Newell,  of  Louisiana,  for  Sabine,  in 
Texas. 

Israel  D.  Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  for  St. 
John’s,  in  New  Brunswick,  in  the  place  of  Thomas 
Leavitt. 


Leonard  R.  Aimy,  of  New  York,  for  Lagunde 
Terininos,  in  the  Mexican  republic,  in  the  place  of 
Chas.  Russell  deceased. 

Pedro  de  liegil  Y Estrada,  for  Merida,  and  Sisal, 
in  Yucatan,  in  the  place  of  C.  Thompson,  resigned. 

Hooper  C.  Eaton,  of  Maryland,  for  Lyons,  in 
France,  in  the  place  of  N.  Berry,  resigned. 

William  Hogan,  of  Georgia,  for  Nuevitas,  in 
Cuba,  in  the  place  of  William  H.  Freeman,  resign- 
ed. 


George  Mohr,  for  Dresden,  in  the  place  of  E.  F. 
Ri  vinus,  resigned. 

George  F.  Gerding,  of  New  York,  for  Manheim. 
Bladen  Forrest,  of  Washington,  for  Chagres. 
Stanhope  Prevost,  for  Lima,  in  the  place  of  F.  L. 
Castelnau. 

John  Arthur,  for  Turk’s  Island,  in  the  place  of 
John  Wilkeson,  resigned. 

Sam’l  McLean,  of  Missouri,  for  Trinidad  de  Cuba, 
in  the  place  of  John  K.  Cooke,  resigned. 

Joseph  R.Croskey,  for  Cowes,  in  the  place  of  Wil- 
liam Whetten,  resigned.  [Madisonian. 


The  Senate  on  Executive  nominations. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  first  place 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  subsequently,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Judge  Smith  Thompson,  as  a Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Porter  as  Secretary  of  War,  is 
yet  under  consideration  in  the  senate. 

On  Monday  last  the  United  States  Senate  rejected 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  IIenshaw,  as  Secretary  of  the 
JYavy,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  been  filling  forsome 
time.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  but  eleven  votes 
for  confirming  the  nomination. 

On  the  17th,  it  is  stated,  the  senate  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  no- 
minated as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing  of  the  Navy. 

The  question  of  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of 
of  Mr.  Cushing’s  nomination  by  the  President  as  mi- 
nister to  China,  is  said  to  occasion  much  perplexity 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Express  writes:  “It  is  understood  here,  on  authority 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  the  mercantile  interest  of 
the  large  cities  are  urging  the  senators  to  confirm  the 
appointment,  as  a matter  of  great  moment  to  their 
interests,  and  of  course  to  the  nation  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  a large  number  of  senators  are  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  legality  of  the  act  of  President  Tyler  in 
appointing  Mr.  Cushing,  under  the  circumstances. 
In  the  meuntime,  the  forty  thousand  dollars  appro- 
priated by  the  last  congress  to  this  object  is  spent; 
Mr.  Cushing  is  before  this  time  at  his  post;  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  are  also  there  with  their  missions, 
and  a long  time  must  elapse  before  another  can  reach 
China,  if  the  present  minister  should  be  recalled  by 
any  act  of  the  senate.  It  is  not  spying  too  much, 
therefore,  to  add,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  which  that  body  have  to  settle  at 
the  present  session.  The  result  will  undoubtedly  de- 
pend on  the  constitutional  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  senators,  in  which  it  may  be  that  party  lines  will 
he  kept  out  of  sight.” 

BiPLOisivrzc. 

The  London  Gazette  announces  that  James  Hud- 
son, esq.  at  present  British  secretary  of  legation  at 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  HSgue,  and  that  John  Kennedy,  esq.  now  at 
Naples,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Oregon  negotiations.  The  following  message 
from  the  president  was  received  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives on  the  18th  instant: 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Slates: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  10th  instant,  requesting  the  presi- 
dent to  communicate  to  that  body  “copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence with  any  foreign  government  relative  to 
title,  boundary,  discovery,  and  settlement  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,”  I have  to  state  that  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  the  tiouse  has  been  already,  from 
time  to  time,  transmitted  to  congress,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  correspondence  as  has  been  held 
within  the  last  few  months  between  the  department 
state  and  our  minister  at  London;  that  there  is  a pros- 
pect of  opening  a negotiatian  on  the  subject  of  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States  imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  newly 
appointed  British  minister,  now  daily  expected;  and 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  deemed  in- 
expedient. with  a view  to  the  public  interest,  to  fur- 
nish a copy  of  the  correspondence  above  mentioned. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  Jan.  16,  1844. 

The  message  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

Testimony  to  the  Memory  of  Judge  Thompson. 

Wednesday,  January  10,  1844. 

On  the  opening  of  the  court  this  morning,  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

“The  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  bar  an  l 
the  officers  of  this  court,  held  on  the  8th  instant, 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands  this  morning,  with  a 
request  that  I would  communicate  them  to  your 
honors. 
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“They  are  designed  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
profound  regret  and  sorrow  with  which  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  tins  impressed  those 
who  have,  adopted  them;  to  testify  their  admiration 
of  It  is  ability,  integrity,  and  fidelity  as  a judge,  and 
of  his  urbanity,  dignity,  and  virtues  as  a man. 

“A  large  portion  of  the  life  of  the  deceased!  as 
your  honors  are  aware,  was  dedicated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  high  duties  of  the  bench,  of  which,  for 
thirty  seven  year®,  he  was  an  honorable  incumbent. 
A®  early  as  Aoril,  1802,  he  look  his  scat  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  his  nat.ve  state,  by  the  side  of  Lewis, 
and  Kent,  and  Radclitfe,  and  Livingston;  arid  when, 
in  1814,  Chief  Justice  Kent  was  transferred  to  the 
court  of  chancery.  Justice  Thompson  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a tribunal  whose  re- 
putation is  familiar  to  every  American  lawyer,  and 
whose  decisions,  reported  by  Mr  Johnson,  have 
largely  contributed  to  lay,  deep  and  broad,  the  foun- 
dations of  American  jurisprudence. 

“From  this  sphere  of  eminent  usefulness  he  was 
withdra  vn  in  1819,  when,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  department  of  the  navy; 
whence,  in  1823,  he  was  translated  to  this  court. 

“From  that  time  to  the,  period  of  his  death,  full 
twenty  years,  he  laboriously  fulfilled  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  hi®  elevated  station,  which  it  is  no  exagera- 
tion  to  sav  he  illustrated  and  adorned — distinguished 
as  he  was  ‘for  everything  that  can  give  a title  to  re- 
verence.’ 

“Of  the  assiduity,  the  patience,  the,  energy,  and 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  discharged  his 
arduous  duties  here  it  docs  not  become  me  to  speak 
in  this  presence.  Of  all  these  your  honors  a^e  the 
witnesses;  whilst  of  his  genius,  his  attainments,  and 
Ins  intellectual  vigor,  the  recorded  judgments  of  thi® 
tribunal  during  the  whole  p-  t’iod  ot  his  distinguished 
service  furnish  the  imperishable  attestation. 

“A  just  appreciation  of  his  qualifications  and  high 
claims  by  ttiose  who  ha>e  enj  iyed  Ihe  best  opportu- 
nity of  estimating  their  extent  and  magnitude,  has 
dictated  the  tribute  of  his  worth  embodied  in  the  re- 
solutions which  I have  now  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  court,  and  respectfully  move  that  they  be  enter- 
ed upon  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  court  at  the  court  room  in  the  rapitol  on  the 
8 h day  of  January,  A!  D 1844,  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  appointed  chairman,  and  the  Hon. 
Silas  Wright  secretary. 

“Gen.  Walter  Jones,  David  B.  Ogden,  and  John 
Sergeant,  esq®,  were  appointed  a committee  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  expressive  of  ihe  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  meeting  on  the  melancholy  event  of 
the  recent  death  of  the  Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  one 
of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

“Whereupon  Gen.  Walter  Jones,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  so  appointed,  presented  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting: 

“The  members  of  the  bar  and  officers  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  Stales  having  assembled 
to  give  a public  and  sincere  testimony  of  their  sense 
of  the  loss  which  they,  in  common  with  this  court 
and  thecountry,  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Smith 
Thompson,  one  of  the  associate  justices  ol  the  court; 
and  a public  expression  oi  their  affectionate  reve- 
rence for  the  memory  of  a citizen  distinguished  in 
the  grateful  respect  of  his  country  for  lung-continued, 
zealous,  and  eminently  useful  services  in  the  import- 
ant stations,  both  judicial  and  executive,  to  which 
ttie  general  confidence  in  his  ability  and  spotless  in 
tegi  ilv  had  called  him,  and  endeared  to  the  . (lections 
of  his  Irn  nils  no  less  by  his  private  than  his  public 
virtues — by  the  admirable  qualities  ol  Ins  heart  than 
of  his  mind:  this  meeting  being  so  assembled  under 
the  influence  of  an  all  pervading  sentiment,  vv  hitst 
conscious  how  inadequately  that  sentiment  can  be 
expressed  by  any  out  .aid  token  of  icspecl  now  in 
then  power  to  manliest,  have  adopted  the  toilowmg 
reso'utions: 

”1.  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  wear  the 
customary  badge  of  mourning  during  the  present  term 
of  the  court.  "s 

“2.  That  the  chairman  arid  secretary  communicate 
a copy  ol  these  proceedings  to  the  lamily  of  the  de- 
ceased, accompanied  by  assurances  ol  tiie  condolence 
of  die  members  of  this  meeting  m the  heavy  aiilicliun 
with  which  they  (save  been  \i.-ited.  “ ] 

“3.  1 hat  the  attorney  general  he  requested,  in  be- 
hall  of  Inis  meeting,  to  piesenl  diese  proceedings  to 
the  supreme  court  in  session,  ai  d re.-pecUully  to  ask 
that  they  may  he  emcied  on  the  minutes  ol  ihe  jjoiat. 

•‘DAK  J EL  vv  LB8  i Eft,  ehuirman. 

“Silas  Waisax,  u-c.-eim y." 


To  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  replied  as  fol- 
low®: 

■‘The  court  are  sensible  of  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  bar  upon  the  loss  of  a judge  so  distinguish- 
ed as  the  late  Judge  Thompson,  who  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  every  quality  necessary  to  (Tt  him  for 
a high  judicial  station,  and  who  for  twenty  years  was 
one  of  llie  brightest  ornaments^  of  this  bench.  His 
death  is  most  painfully  felt  hy  the  members  of  the 
court;  for  he  was  not  only  their  respected  and 
honored  asssociate  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  but  he  was  beloved  a®  their  friend,  and  en- 
deared to  every  one  of  them  by  his  frankness,  his 
kindness,  and  his  untainted  honor  We  deeply  de- 
plore his  loss,  and  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  bar 
and  t tie  court  to  be  entered  on  the  record  as  an 
enduring  testimony  of  our  respect  and  affection  for 
him.” 

Testimony  to  the  Memory  of  Hugh  S.  Legare, 
late  attorney  general. 

Thursday , January  11,  1844. 

On  the  opening  of  the  court  this  morning,  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  atloruev  general  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  the  court  as  follows: 

•‘My  brethren  of  the  bar  and  the  officers  of  this 
court  have  devolved  on  me  the  melancholy  duty  of 
presenting  a series  of  resolutions,  adopted  by  them 
yesterday,  in  relation  to  Hugh  Swinton  Legare, 
late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

•‘The  death  of  this  accomplished  jurist,  statesman, 

I and  scholar,  as  your  honors  are  aware,  produced  at 
the  time  of  ils  occurrence  on  almost  unprecedented 
sensation.  In  every  portion  of  the  confederacy  the 
ev  idenoes  of  the  public  grief  were  multiplied  and  sig- 
nal. Under  the  pressure  of  the  general  distress  the 
voice  of  sorrow  was  heard  from  every  rank;  and  even 
the  stern  prejudice  of  partisanship,  under  ils  soften- 
ing ii  fluence,  was  subdued.  Tributes  of  praise  and 
j of  euiogy  to  his  memory  and  character  were  freely 
offered  by  the  gifted  in  letters,  the  illustri  ms  in  elo- 
quence, and  tlie  eminently  profound  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  and  laws. 

“I  need  not  say  to  your  honors  that  the  subject  of 
these  commendations  was  meritorious  of  all  that 
was  uttered  in  his  praise.  It  was  meet  that  one, 
whose  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  affections  of 
his  countrymen  were  so  various,  dying  in  the  nation’s 
set  vice,  should  be  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  na- 
tion’s tears. 

“The  American  bar  was  not  insensible  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  proud  profession  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  so  distinguished  an  ornament  Its  mem- 
bers, every  where,  largely  participated  in  the  gene- 
ral grief;  and  those  of  them  now  assembled,  with 
whom,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  prolessional 
career,  he  was  brought  into  more  immediate  associa- 
tion, have  deemed  it  to  he  peculiarly  appropriate,  at 
this  lime  and  here,  before  this  august  tribunal,  at  w hose 
pure  shrine  he  so  successfully  ministered  whilst  liv- 
ing, to  speak  his  praise;  here,  where,  hy  the  exlent 
of  his  diversified  attainments,  tne  richness  of  his 
rare  eloquence,  and  the  cogency  of  his  vigorous  rea- 
soning, lie  laid  the  foundation  of  his  most  enviable 
fame;  and  where,  had  it  pleased  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence longer  to  haie  spared  him,  tie  was  destined  to 
have  won  a more  wide  spread,  enduring,  and  impe- 
rishable renown. 

“I  respectfully  move  that  your  honors  will  order 
the  resolutions  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  your 
proceedings: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  bar  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  courtroom  to  i lie  capilol,  on  ihe  8’.h  day  of  Janu- 
ry , 1844,  to  give  expression  to  their  leelmgs  on  ihe 
melancholy  event  ol  the  dealti  ol  Hugh  S.  Legare, 
late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  tiie 
Hon.  fctLAs  Wright  appointed  secietary. 

“The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Re- 
verly  Johnson,  esq.  and  utranmmusly  adopted: 

“ HtsoLved , 'i  hat  the  members  of  Ifns  bar  and  the 
officeisol  this  court  feel  wit.,  deep  sensibility  the 
loss  which  the  country  and  the  pro  ession  have  sus- 
tained tiy  ihe  dealti  ol  the  Hun.  Hugh  Swinton  Le- 
gare, late  attorney  general  ol  the  United  States. 

‘'Resolved,  That  we  cherish  the  highest  respect  for 
the  pi oiessional  attainments  of  the  deceased,  lor  Ins 
varied  talents  and  ateo  ..plisliments,  fur  the  purity 
and  upiighlness  of  Ins  lile,  and  lor  the  estimable 
qualiiies  which  belonged  to  him  as  a man. 

‘ Resolved,  That,  in  testimony  of  these  sentiments 
and  leeimgs,  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  ol  mourn- 
ing during  the  term  of  the  court. 

“Resolved,  '1  hat  the  chairman  and  secretary  trans 
tnit  a i opy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  and  assure  them  ol  our  sincere  condolence 
on  a-.cvuut  oi  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained.  , 


“ Resolved , That  the  attorney  general  be  request!  :d 
to  move  the  court  that  these  resolutions  be  euteri  :d 
on  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings. 

“DANIEL  WEBSTER, chairman. 
“Silas  Wright,  secretary. 

To  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  replied  as  fo  1- 
lows:  » 

“The  court  unite  with  the  bar  tn  sincerely  lamen  t- 
ing  the  death  of  Mr.  Legare.  Although  he  was  hi  it 
a short  time  the  attorney  general  of  the  Unite  <J 
States,  yet  he  was  long  enough  in  that  high  office  t o 
win  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  friendshi  p 
of  the  court;  for  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  prt  t- 
fessional  learning,  and  he  came  to  the  argument  c T 
every  rase  fully  prepared,  presenting  it  in  the  fewes  it 
possible  words,  and  with  Ihe  candor  and  frankries  s 
which  became  hts  official  station.  The  loss  of  sucl  l 
a man,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  is  a public  misfor  - 
tune,  and  we  most  cordially  unite  with  the  bar  ii  i 
paying  respect  to  his  memory. 

“The  court  therefore  direct  these  proceedings  fc  > 
be  entered  on  the  record.” 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  11  o’clock  A.  M. 

.aiwm-srsiB  sAirsr 
OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Festivities  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  in  many  di-  - 
rections.  The  most  imposing,  probably,  was  the  din- 
ner at  Washington,  at  which  many  of  the  senators,  . 
representatives,  and  public  officers  were  present. 

A numher  of  the  “democratic”  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  ol  Philadelphia  dined  together  at  the  - 
American  House  on  the  8'h  inst.  Calvin  Blythe,  esq. 
in  the  chair,  assisted  by  General  Diller  and  a num- 
her of  otliers  as  vice  presidents.  Amongst  the  toasts  ■ 
given  on  the  occasion,  after  ‘The  day  we  cele- 
brate,” “Washington”  and  “Jefferson,”  the  4th  was 
President  Tyler — Born  in  Virginia,  and  educated  in 
I the  school  of  Ji  ffersomari  democracy,  we  have  seen 
him  pass  through  all  Ihe  distinguished  offices  of  the 
old  Dominion,  winning  every  where  the  applause  of  ' 
the  best  men  of  the  day,  till  we  find  him  at  last  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  where  like  a guar- 
dian angel  of  the  constitution,  lie  raised  his  shield 
j in  its  defence  and  hy  his  veto  of  the  charter  of  the 
U.  States  bank,  saved  it  from  rude  infraction.  Hail 
i to  the  chief.  26  cheers. 

The  following  letter  from  President  Tyler,  in  re- 
ply to  the  invitation  to  dinner  was  read: 

Washington.  January  6lh,  1844. 

Sir:  I have  fo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  29th  of  December,  inviting  me,  in  behalf 
!of  the  democratic  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  to  be  present  at  their  proposed  celebra- 
tion, on  the  8lh  inst.  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
and  to  express  my  regret  that  my  public  duties  will 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  It  would  other- 
wise afford  me  unspeakably  great  pleasure  to  unite 
with  my  fellow  citizens  in  doing  hopor  to  an  event 
; which  constituted  the  crowning  glory  of  the  late 
war,  and  has  given  to  the  name  of  the  gallant  captain 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  achieved,  an  undying 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

For  the  association  w hich  you  have  instituted  be- 
tween my  name  and  his  upon  one  important  measure 
of  civil  policy,  1 feel  niysell  in  no  small  degree 
honored.  I had  exerted  my  limited  influence  to 
bring  General  Jackson  into  power,  and  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  it  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  at  the 
time  to  sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  on  the 
bill  passed  by  the  two  houses  for  rechartering  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  I stood  upon  that  occa- 
sion in  a small  minority,  but  had  the  happiness  to 
find,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
came  up  to  the  support  of  the  president  by  giving  an 
unequivocal  expression  of  their  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  course  he  had  pursued.  , 

In  what  1 have  done  upon  the  same  subject  since 
my  accession  to  the  presidency,  1 was  influenced 
solely  by  a regard  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath, 
and  my  unshaken  convictions  of  duty  to  the  country. 

1 sought  to  conciliate  no  party,  1 sought  fw  offend  no 
party,  but  in  the  discharge  of  a high  public  duty,  en- 
joined upon  me  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  1 left, 
and  upon  all  similar  occasions  should  they  recur 
during  my  term  of  service,  1 trust  1 shall  continue  to 
feel  a comparative  indifference;  but  I nevertheless 
could  riot  fail  to  experience  pride  and  pleasure  in  the 
demonstrations  of  public  approval  through  the  popu- 
lar elections  which  shortly  afterwards  so  conspicu- 
ously followed.  If  from  that  time  the  executive  has 
stood  almost  alone,  so  far  as  tiie  politicians  have  been 
concerned  in  the  administration  ol  the  government, 

I nevertheless  derive  no  small  gratification  from  the 
fact,  that  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  bwth  fo- 
reign and  domestic  have  been  promptly  and  success- 
fully met,  and  that  eonlrasliug  the  situation  of  the 
country  when  1 came  into  p iwer  with  vv  hat  it  now 
is,  there  is  much  cause  to  rejoice  tu  the  change. 
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Be  good  e'nough  to  mike  my  acknowledgements 
acceptable  to  those  you  represent,  and  receive  assu- 
rances of  my  constant  regard. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Bv  the  company — 

The  President  of  the  United  States — Regarding  his 
duty  to  the  constitution  above  all  personal  considera- 
tions— Bv  refusing  his  assent  to  a U.  States  hank — 
he  has  afforded  to  the  country  an  opportunity  of  de- 
monstrating that  its  energy  and  industry  can  extri- 
cate it  from  the  greatest  pecuniary  embarrassments 
without  the  control  of  an  unconstitutional  monied 
power. 


NATIOHAT.  FAT”. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  friends  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  held  on  the  10th  instant, 
at  the  hall  of  th-  house  of  representatives,  Colonel 
Taliaferro,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  R.  E.  Horner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  J.  F.  Gallan, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  secretaries. 

The  Hon.  Win.  P.  Thomasson.  of  Kentucky,  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  under  the  direction  of 
the  previous  meeting,  made  a report;  and,  after  a 
full  anO  free  discussion  of  the  subject,  both  as  to 
the  objects,  time,  and  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Tho- 
niasson,  of  Kentucky,  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts, 
M irris,  of  Philadelphia.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  Henly, 
of  Indiana,  Irvin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ellsworth, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others  took  part, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  approve  of  and  recom- 
mend the  holding  of  a national  fair  at  Baltimore  in 
May  next. 

Resolved , That  we  recommend  to  the  agricultural 
toe iety  of  Baltimore  to  give  notice  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  invite  other  agricultural  and  industrial 
associations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  attend  the  fair, 
and  bring  specimens  of  stock,  home  products,  mechar 
nic  arts  and  manufactures. 


Resolve  l.  That  the  secretaries  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  communicate  a copy  of  the  above  to 
the  agricultural  society  of  Baltimore. 

Resolved , That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appoint- 
ed to  aid  in  making  necessary  arrangements  to  carry 
the  above  object  into  effect,  viz  Dr.  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  James  W.  Thompson,  of 
Delaware,  R.  E.  Horner,  of  New  Jersey,  T.  B. 
Wakeman,  of  New  York,  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  of 
Boston. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appoint- 
ed a committee  of  correspondence,  to  aid  in  effecting 
the  above  objects,  viz.  Hon.  John  S.  Skinner,  and  H. 
L.  Ellsworth,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Win. 
Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of 
Alabama,  and  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


JOHN  TALIAFERRO,  chairman. 
R E.  Horver,  ) 

*>  ) 


J.  F.  Callan, 


secretaries. 


COMMENCE  OF  27.  TTO’aK,  1843. 

VESSELS  ARRIVED  FROM  FOREIGV  COUNTRIES. 

American — Ships  402,  barks  153,  brigs  515,  schrs. 
28S.  steamers  1,  sloops  3,  total  1 ,362. 

Briti-h — Ships  8,  barks  18,  brigs  184,  schrs.  56, 
steamers  5,  total  271. 

French — Ships  4,  barks  3,  brigs  4,  total  11. 
Bremen — Ships  16,  barks  25,  brigs  9,  schrs.  3, 
total  53. 

Norwegian — Barks  5,  hrizs  6,  schrs.  1. 

Swediih — Stops  5,  barks  13,  brigs  24,  schrs.  2,  to- 
tal 44. 

Sicilian — Barks  1,  brigs  5. 

Hamburg — Ships  4,  barks  6,  brigs  4. 

Danish — Brigs  6. 

Russian — BarUs  1,  brigs  1. 

Dulcli — Galliots  6. 

Belgian — Barks  2,  b,  igs  1 Galliots  1. 

Columbian — Brigs  3,  schrs.  2. 

Neapo  itan — Barks  1,  brigs  2. 

Prussian — Barks  2,  brigs  15,  schrs.  1. 

Texian — Schrs.  1. 

Sardinian — Brigs  2. 

Italian — Ships  1,  barks  1. 

Genoa — Brigs  1. 

Venezuela — Brizs  2. 

Spanish — Brigs  3‘  schrs.  1. 

Hanoverian — Ships  1,  barks  2,  galliots  1. 

Mexican — Barks  1. 

Total — Ships  439,  barks  232,  brigs  739,  schrs.  355, 
steamers  6,  gallh.ts  8,  sloops  3.  Whole  number  1832. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  arrivals  in  1842, 
we  find  there  has  been  an  aggregate  diminution  of 
13U.  The  number  of  American  arrivals  is  23  less, 
British  114  less,  S i eden  5 less,  Belgian  10  Ies3,  Ham- 
burg 6 less,  Dutch  5 less,  Italian  3 less,  Norwegian 
4 less,  Sicilian  3 less,  Russian  2 less,  Venezuela  1 


less.  French  I more,  Bremen  10  more.  New  Gre- 
nada 4 more,  Neapolitan  1 more,  Prussian  16  more, 
Sardinian  1 more,  Spanish  3 more.  The  greatest 
falling  off  is  in  British  vessels,  viz:  from  389  to  271, 
and  the  greatest  relative  increase  is  Prussian,  viz, 
from  2 to  18. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXFORTS, 

For  the  year  ending  September,  30,  1843. 

From  a report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
reply  to  a resolution  of  the  senate. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1813: 
Imports — 

Value  of  imports  free  of  duty  $40  470.961 

Value  of  imports  paying  duty  48.789,934 

$89,260,895 


Exports — Foreign  merchandise — 


Free  of  duty 

5,205,341 

Payine  duty 

4,363  440 

9.563, 

781 

Domestic  produce,  &c. 

90,494,485 

$100,063  266 

Note.— Value  of  3d  quarter  partly  on  estimate. 

KrtrrdBsa.  of  steamboats 

The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the 

last  day  of  Sept. 

1842,  was  thus  reported  to 

con- 

gress: 

Tons. 

Tons. 

New  Orleans, 

80,993 

Newbern, 

2.854 

New  York, 

35  260 

Perth  Amboy, 

2 606 

St.  Louis, 

14  725 

Presque  Isle, 

2,3:5 

Cincinnati, 

12,025 

Oswego, 

1.9*0 

Pittsburg, 

10.107 

Cuyahoga, 

1,859 

Buffalo, 

8,212 

Apalachicola, 

1,418 

Baltimore, 

7,143 

Boston, 

1,362 

Mobile, 

6 982 

Norfolk, 

1,395 

Louisville, 

4 618 

Wilmington, 

1,212 

Philade  Iphia, 

4.578 

Georgetown, 

1,178 

Nashville, 

3,810 

Newark, 

1,120 

Detroit, 

3,296 

Miscellaneous, 

4,767 

Charleston. 

3,269 

Total  steamboat  tonnage,  219,035. 

Of  this  amount  turn-third 

belong  to  the  west 

Es- 

timating  the  number  of  steam  vessels  by  the  average 
tonnage,  there  must  be  at  least  one  tliomaud  steam 
vessels  employed  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  it  appears  by  the 
ab  >ve  table,  there  are  125,000  tons  of  steamboat  ton- 
nage; and  if  200  tons  be  taken  cs  the  average  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels,  there  must  be  600  steamboats  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  This  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  that  in  1842,  there  were 
built  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  102  steamboats 
and  that  each  year  augments  the  number. 

In  1838,  there  were,  as  stated  in  the  American  Al- 
manac of  1840,  about  800  steamboats  in  the  U.  Stales, 
whose  united  tonnage  was  about  150,000  tons.  The 
complete  returns  of  1842  give  a tonnage  of  219,000: 
which,  at  the  same  ratio  to  the  boats,  would  produce 
between  1,100  and  1,200  boats.  Our  estimate  of 
1000  boats  lying  and  active  is  therefore  certainly  not 
far  beyond  the  truth. 

The  table  of  tonnage  above  given,  shows  where  this 
vast  commercial  marine  is  employed.  First  on  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi:  next  iri  the  city  of  N.  York, 
and  then  on  the  lakes.  From  the  port  of  New  York 
there  are  some  70  to  80  steamboats  constantly  run- 
ning; while  on  the  lakes  there  are  hundreds.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  number  of  steamboats 
now  employed  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  those 
employed  in  England  proper.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  statement  extracted  from  McCulloch’s 
Gazetteer  of  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  Great  Britain 
in  1834: 


Steamships.  Tonnage. 

England,  434  43,867 

Scotland,  105  13,113 

Ireland,  84  17,674 

British  Dependencies,  49  8,032 


Total,  722  82,716 


It  appears  then,  that  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  exceeds  by  40,000  tons,  the  entire 
steamboat  tonnage  of  the  British  empire.  In  other 
words,  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  is  only 
two-thirds  that  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  fact  will  be  best  seen  by  considering 
I that  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  but 
j two-thirds  that  of  Great  Britain;  showing  that  this 
proportion  is  exactly  reversed  in  western  steamboat 
I trade- 


The  building  of  steamboats,  and  even  the  opening 
of  new  channels  of  navigation  is  constantly  going  on, 
so  that  every  year  adds  to  the  relative  importance  of 
steamboat  navigation.  In  the  past  year  the  river 
Platte,  in  Missouri,  was  fortbe  first  time  navigated, 
and  it  is  easy  to  Bee  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when  the  Yellowstone,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas, will  employ  more  steamboats  than  the  Missis- 
sippi now  does.  In  the  las1  two  years  the  number 
of  steamboat  trips  on  the  Missouri  river  is  stated  in 
the  Missouri  Republican  to  have  doubled.  The  same 
rapidity  of  increase  will  continue  for  generations  to 
come. 

These  facts  place  the  question  of  improving  the 
western  rivers  and  harbors  in  a strong  light.  The 
harbor  improvement  on  rivers  as  well  as  on  lakes  is  a 
point  of  great  impoitanee;  for  from  the  strong 
currents  ami'll  actuating  channels  of  our  rivers,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  make  permanent  improvements, 
while  in  the  harbors  of  all  the  river  and  lake  ports, 
decided  banefits  mgy  be  derived  from  works  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  bars,  and  securing  vessels  from 
ice  and  flood  wood.  [Cincinnati  Chron. 

THE  KTATnr. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  Raritan  U.  S.  frigate,  Capt.  Gregorv,  is  ex- 
pected to  sail  about  the  25th  irist.  from  New  York, 
to  relieve  the  U.  S.  ship  Cotumbia,  flag  ship  on  the 
the  Brazil  station  under  Commodore  Turner. 

The  U.  S.  storeship  Lexington,  from  New  York, 
Nov.  3,  was  at  Gibraltar  about  Dee.  1. 

The  M issouri  steamer.  It  is  said  that  $40,000  worth 
of  property  has  been  recovered  from  the  wreck,  by 
divers  in  sub-marine  armour. 

The  Truxton,  U.  S.  brig,  reached  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  on  the  7th  from  Norfolk,  with  Commo- 
dore Porter’s  remains.  The  floating  ice  in  the  river 
interrupts  her  passage  to  Philadelphia. 

The  rival  frigates.  The  London  Standard  of  the 
8th  December,  gives  the  following  British  version  of 
an  affair,  which  we  hare  no  doubt  will  wear  a differ- 
ent complexion  when  we  get  a more  impartial  ac- 
count of  it: 

“The  American  frigate  Brandywine  arrived  at 
Bombay  a few  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  with  the  Indian  mail,  and  very  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  commodore  and  the  officers  by 
all  parties,  naval,  military,  and  civilian.  The  officers 
of  the  Indian  were  about  to  give  them  a dinner,  all 
quite  right  and  proper,  and  the  best  understanding 
was  existing  among  all  hands.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  an  unlucky  contretemps  among  the  middies 
was  likely  to  disturb  much  of  the  cordiality.  A par- 
ly of  the  Brandywine’s  mates  and  mids  went  into  a 
hotel,  where  they  fell  in  with  some  of  those  of  the 
Indian  navy.  Hearty  greetings  were  exchanged,  ci- 
gars and  accompaniments  were  in  great  requisition, 
and  all  for  some  time  went  as  pleasantly  as  a home- 
ward bound  ship  with  a flowing  sheet.  At  length 
however,  the  delicate  subjects — merits  of  the  ships, 
of  the  government,  &c.,  of  tho  two  nations  were 
broached  and  discussed — of  course,  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy,  tact,  forbearance,  and  temper  of  midshipmen. 
There  are  no  persons  inexistence  who  have  such  an 
exalted  opinion  of  their  naval  prowess  as  the  Yan- 
kees generally,  and  Yankee.midshipmen  in  particu- 
lar. When  the  United  States  frigate  Independence 
was  at  Portsmouth,  her  “Reefers”  calculated  that 
their  frigate  could  sink  the  line  of  battle  ship  lying 
close  to  them,  right  slick  at  her  anchors,  in  10  mi- 
nutes. The  line  of  battle  ship  alluded  to  was  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  a three  decker,  with  110  guns! 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Yankee  mids  guessed  the 
Brandywine  would  lick  any  possible  English  frigate. 
The  John  Bulls  entertained  a slight  difference  of  opi- 
nion, and  thought,  that  if  the  Warspite,  Vindictive, 
or  any  similar  English  frigate  were  alongside  the 
Brandywine,  she  would  leave  her  in  such  a state  of 
“indebtedness” as  would  preclude  her  from  carrying 
the  “S  S”  collar.  These  differences  continued  to  in- 
crease till  they  were  wound  up  by  the  Yankee  de- 
claration that  the  Britishers  were  humbugs — their 

government  a humbug — and  the  queen  “a  ** 

making  use  of  an  expression  applicable  only  to  the 
canine  species.  One  of  the  English  mids  then  said, 
“He  could  stand  this  no  longer,”  and  went  up  to 
a Yankee  and  desired  him  to  retract  this  insult  to  the 
queen,  arid,  upon  his  refusal,  immediately  let  fly  and 
gave  him  a broadside,  which  drove  out  two  or  three 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  figurehead,  so  requisite 
for  the  proper  mastification  of  salt  junk,  veevily 
biscuit,  and  other  marine  luxuries.  A regular  row, 
of  course,  ensued — tables  and  chairs  were  made  to 
perform  the  usual  spirited  evolutions,  and  all  the  ele- 
gant confusion  of.a  midshipman’s  shindy  prevailed. 
A neutral  power,  ’yclept  the  police,  was  appealeJ 
to,  which  bore  down  upon  the  belligerents,  and,  af- 
ter great  difficulty,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  engagement;  not,  however,  before  the  Brandy- 
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wines  had  been  driven  out,  with  the  exception  of  the 
delinquent  Yankee,  who  was  compelled  by  the  con- 
querors, though  after  much  demur,  to  apologise  for 
the  insult  offered  to  our  sovereign  lady.” 

Workmen  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard  We  learn 
with  regret  that  orders  have  been  received  at  the 
Gosport  navy  yard  to  discharge  all  the  hands  except 
those  employed  on  the  Constitution  and  a small  store 
vessel;  and  they,  too.  when  that  work  is  done,  as  it 
will  be  in  about  a fortnight,  are  to  be  discharged. — 
The  building  of  the  new  sloop  of  war  James  Town,  is 
consequently  suspended.  1 he  condition  of  the  poor 
workmen  and  their  families,  thus  left  without  em- 
ployment and  the  means  of  subsistence,  at  this  in- 
clement season,  is  truly  to  be  deplored. 

[Norfolk  Herald,  Jan.  1st. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


M.ass.&.cmiisTTS. 

(r  Governor  Briggs’  Message  has  been  communi 
cated  to  the  legislature.  We  extract  some  of  its 
prominent  passages. 

(slave  topic.) 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  state  decided  that 
slavery  did  not,  and  could  not  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  before  the  ex- 
istence of  our  constitution,  our  highest  court  held 
the  opinion  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  put 
an  end  to  slavery  in  this  state. 

With  this  fact  in  relation  to  slaves  and  slavery,  in 
her  own  history,  can  it  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  any 
one  that  her  people  at  home,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  federal  government,  should  feel  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  to 
oppose  the  least  extension  of  an  institution  which 
they  believe  to  be  morally  and  politically  wrong,  and 
to  exert  every  power,  consistent  with  their  constitu- 
tional obligations  to  the  union,  to  hasten  the  time 
when  every  human  being  in  this  republic  shall  enjoy 
“the  inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness!" 

(progress  of  the  state.) 

If  the  progress  of  a people  in  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  and  their  success  in  the  numerous  en- 
terprises calculated  to  improve  their  condition;  if  a 
laudable  attention  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
and  the  advancement  in  literature,  and  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  if  the  promotion  of  general  education 
among  all  classes  of  people,  at  the  public  expense, 
and  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience  and  free 
enjoyment  of  the  Christian  religion,  professed  indeed 
in  many  different  forms,  but  all  inculcating  piety  to- 
wards God  and  honesty  and  good  will  among  men; 
are  evidences  of  a happy  form  of  government,  and 
of  judicious  legislation,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
may  point  to  their  past  and  present  condition  in  sup- 
port of  their  institutions. 

She  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  population  with  her  younger  sister  states. 
But  notwithstanding  there  has  been  a constant  flow 
of  her  people  to  the  other  slates,  and  her  artists,  her 
mechanics,  her  farmers,  and  her  professional  men, 
may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  republic,  her  num- 
bers have  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since  she  be- 
came an  independent  state.  With  about  one-third 
as  many  inhabitants  as  all  the  rest  of  New  England, 
the  increase  of  her  population  from  1830  to  1840  was 
within  a small  fraction  equal  to  the  whole  of  theirs. 
She  has,  at  this  time,  more  people  to  the  square  mile 
of  her  territory  than  any  state  in  the  union,  or  upon 
this  continent. 

Her  territory  occupies  but  a small  space  on  the 
map  of  that  country  which  now  embraces  twenty- 
six  free  slates  with  nearly  twenty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, but  that  territory,  small  as  it  is,  furnished 
sixty-nine  thousand  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  who  won  the  victory  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

(trade  and  manufactures.) 

Massachusetts  has  at  this  time  a capital  invested 
in  manufactures  at  $42,000,000.  The  annual  value 
of  her  manufactures  is  more  than  $80,000,000.  With 
a hard  and  unyielding  soil,  which  giyes  to  the  hus- 
bandman nothing,  but  in  return  for  the  most  severe 
labor,  her  agricultural  productions  amount  to  $15,- 
005  000.  As  a commercial  state  she  is  second  in 
the  union  only  to  her  neighbor  New  York,  with  her 
three  millions  of  people.  The  entire  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  in  1841,  was  2,230,744.  Of  this  Mas- 
sachusetts had  545,901-  Her  citizens  have  nearly 
^12  000,000  invested  in  fisheries,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  union.  Sixteen 
thousand  of  her  robust  and  manly  sons  arc  engaged 
in  that  hazardous  business,  encountering  ihe  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  ocean,  bringing  up  ihe  treasures 
of  its  deep  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  land.  The  Uni- 
ted States  had  in  the  year  betwce  mentioned  i.e,065j 


enrolled  and  registered  seamen;  4,031  of  this  num- 
ber were  our  people. 

With  her  737,000  population  she  receives  annually 
from  the  other  states  of  the  confederacy,  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000.  Laying  out  of 
the  estimate  the  value  of  domestic  manufactures 
which  are  exported,  and  this  sum  equals  one-half  of 
the  products  of  this  country,  sold  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world?  This  single  fact,  weighs  down  a volume 
of  speculations  and  theories,  against  the  practical 
wisdom  of  that  truly  American  system,  recommen- 
ded by  Washington  and  sanctioned  by  nearly  all  his 
successors  in  office,  which  encourages  and  protects 
the  labor  of  our  own  peple,  promotes  a free  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  different  states, 
and  creates  a market  for  their  productions,  which 
could  not  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

(educacion.) 

It  appears  by  the  statistical  tables  of  the  United 
States  that  she  had  4 colleges,  with  769  students; 
251  academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  16,746 
scholars,  and  2,362  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  160,258  scholars;  158,351  of  whom  are  educa- 
ted at  the  public  expense.  We  pay  yearly,  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
With  all  these  facilities  for  education,  too  many 
children  are  growing  up  among  us  without  receiving 
its  blessings. 

In  a state  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  so  nearly 
universal,  as  it  is  here,  and  where  every  man,  is  a 
man,  no  youth  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  a thousand 
times  more  delightful,  to  cultivate  and  enlighten  the 
child,  than  to  support  and  punish  matured  poverty 
and  vice. 

(benevolent  institutions.) 

In  their  pursuits  of  gain,  our  citizens  have  not 
overlooked,  or  neglected  the  claims  of  humanity. — 
The  provisions  made  from  year  to  year  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  evince  the  benevolence  of  the  legislature 
towards  that  class  of  unfortunate  ones.  The  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  of  this  city,  the  Institution  forthe  blind, 
the  flourishing  and  well  conducted  Asylums  for  the  In- 
sane, are  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  the  ju- 
venile offenders  can  be  restrained  and  reformed  by 
kindness,  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  infamy  of  the 
penitentiary,  is  alike  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  ' 
we  have  shared  largely  in  the  fruits  of  the  great 
moral  temperance  reformation  which  has  distinguish- 
ed the  nineteenth  century. 

(rail  roads.) 

The  numerous  rail  roads  leading  from  this  metro- 
polis to  different  parts  of  the  stale,  which  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  few  years,  by  incorpora- 
ted companies,  aided  by  the  credit  of  the  state,  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  great  public  benefits.  Compared 
with  the  monuments  of  folly  and  vanity  of  other 
times  and  other  countries,  which  have  exhausted  the 
treasures,  without  improving  the  condition  of  their 
down  trodden  millions;  these  will  remain  lasting 
memorials  of  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  of 
the  remarkable  age  in  which  we  live.  The  city  of 
Albany  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  mi'es  from  this  city,  across 
the  Green  Mountains,  is  brought  within  eleven  hours 
travel  of  it. 

(trade  with  the  interior.) 

Cars  richly  ladened  with  the  varied  productions  of 
the  distant  west,  are  hourly  rolling  through  the  moun- 
tains and  over  the  vallies  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
pouring  those  productions  into  the  heart  of  this 
growing  city.  What  we  witness  here  in  this  respect 
is  going  on  in  most  of  the  other  states  of  this  union. 
Stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  most  of  the 
states  have  embarked  largely,  some  of  them  quite  too 
largely,  in  works  of  improvement.  To  accomplish 
their  object,  immense  public  debts  have  been  incur- 
red. Those  revulsions  which  have  shaken  the  whole 
business  wbrld,  have  arrested  the  progress  of  many 
of  those  works  after  great  amounts  had  been  expend- 
ed upon  them,  and  lessened  the  income  from  others 
which  were  completed.  These,  with  other  causes, 
have  embarrassed  several  of  the  deeply  indebted 
states,  and  rendered  them  unable,  for  the  time  being 
to  meet  their  engagements. 

(state  debts — repudiation.) 

Most  of  the  state  stocks  being  held  by  subjects 
and  capitalists  of  foreign  countries,  the  inability  to 
meet  their  payments  promptly,  has  unfortunately  af- 
fected injuriously  the  credit  of  our  whole  country 
abroad.  Not  understanding  clearly  the  distinct  and 
independent  character  of  our  state  governments,  so 
far  as  such  things  are  concerned,  strangers  impute 
the  fault  of  the  delinqent  slates  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

But  the  countenance  which  the  doctrine  of  repu- 
diation has  received  in  some  of  the  states,  has  done 


more  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold 
our  stocks,  and  inflicted  a severe  wound  upon  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  country  than  every  thing  else. 
It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  If  individuals 
refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  the  tribunals  of  all  civilized 
countries  afford  the  means  of  redress  against  the 
wrong  doer.  But  when  states  refuse  to  fulfil  their 
promises,  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  is  shocked  at 
the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  stale  of  this  confederacy  will  perse- 
vere in  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  her  debt  at  so 
dear  a rate  as  the  loss  of  her  character. 

Massachusetts  by  a direct  interest  in  the  work  of 
improvement  within  her  limits,  and  by  lending  her 
credit  to  others  to  comptete  these  works,  has  incur- 
red a debt  a fraction  over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

She  owns  one  million  of  slock,  and  forthe  balance 
is  liable  for  the  several  corporations  which  own  the 
works,  and  for  security  for  that  liability  she  holds  the 
pledge  of  the  works  themselves  As  between  her 
and  the  holders  of  her  script,  the  debt  is  her  own. — 
She  will  treat  it  as  her  own,  and  pay  it  as  her  own. 
Under  no  possible  circumstances  will  she  attempt  to 
evade  or  put  it  off.  Eor  the  payment  of  every  dol- 
lar, principal  and  interest,  her  word  of  honor  is 
pledged.  That  word  of  honor  will  be  kept.  The 
holders  of  her  promises  to  pay,  whoever  they  may 
be,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  may  count  upon  those 
promises  as  so  much  gold  and  silver. 

I am  sure  that  f am  authorized  by  every  member 
of  this  legislature,  and  by  every  citizen  whom  he  re- 
presents, from  this  high  place,  to  make  this  declara- 
tion: Of  her  ability  to  pay  there  is  no  more  doubt 
than  of  her  will  to  do  so. 

That  tireless  eriterpuse  and  sleepless  industry 
which  produced  one  hundred  millions  of  value  annu- 
ally without  the  natural  resources  of  many  of  our  sister 
states,  will  never  leave  her  unable  to  pay  her  debts. 
If  a requisition  upon  her  people  in  the  form  of  a just 
and  equal  tax  upon  their  property  should  be  ren- 
dered necessary  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  or  defray 
the  expenses  of  any  beneficial,  or  authorized  public 
object,  it  would  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  met. 

The  records  of  her  past  history  must  he  blotted 
out,  the  monument  of  her  former  deeds  must  fall 
down  and  decay,  before  any  of  her  authorities,  or 
any  of  her  citizens,  shall  refuse,  promptly  and  hon- 
estly to  pay  the  last  dollar  that  she  owes.” 

The  residue  of  the  message  is  properly  taken  up 
with  state  topics.  A large  space  is  given  to  a dis- 
quisition on  the  unconslituLonality  of  a law  of  last 
session  reducing  the  salaries  of  judicial  officers. — 
The  whole  tone  of  the  remarks  on  the  importance 
and  value  of  a really  independent  judiciary,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

row  jersett. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  9th 
instant. 

Governor  Haines’  message  was  communicated  on 
the  10th  inst. 

It  commences  with  congratulations  on  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  country,  and  then  gives  this 
statement  of  the 

(state  finances.) 

“By  the  last  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  trea- 
surer’s accounts, you  will  perceive  that  the  state  is  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  $99  566  57.  This  it  is  true  is 
an  indebtedness  to  a fund  as  much  the  property  of 
the  state  as  the  money  now  actually  in  the  treasury; 
yet  it  is  a fund  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
education — a fund,  which  for  years  we  have  de- 
lighted to  cherish  and  enlarge,  as  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  peace  and  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  state;  and  the  moral,  .intellectual,  and  civil  ad- 
vantages of  our  children.  Should  we  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  its  payment,  we  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
abandoning  our  former  wise  and  wholesome  policy, 
and  become  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  repudiation. 

Of  the  sum  now  due,  $43,317  29  were  borrowed 
in  the  year  1834,  and  applied  towards  the  expense  of 
building  the  new  penitentiary;  $18,778  48  in  1836; 
$2,203  08  in  1837;  $2,442  27  in  1838  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  $353  66  for  general  expenses. 

The  remaining  sum  of  $31,461  97  is  due  for  the 
use  which  has  been  and  is  yet  advancing  uppn  us 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  compound  interest. 

Economy  and  prudence,  therefore,  as  well  as  poli- 
cy .demand  of  us  speedy  liquidation  of  this  debt;which 
if  left  a few  more  years  must  absorb  the  entire  school 
fund. 

A proposition  to  appropriate  the  bonds  held  by  the 
state  against  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  and 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  companies  for  $17,000 
and  so  much  of  the  stocks  of  those  companies  as 
might  be  necessary  to  satisfy  Ihe  debt,  was  rejected 
by  the  legislature  of  last  year,  for  reasons  wtiich  I 
am  not  informed  but  doubtless  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. 1 am  not  prepared  to  auvise  the  transfer  of 
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any  of  the-'e  stocks;  but  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
bonds  for  $18,000  I can  see  no  objection. 

Upon  reference  to  the  treasurer’s  accounts  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  (ending  October  25th)  fro  n the  ordinary 


resources  were, 

From  transit  duties,  $36,131  88 

“ Dividends  on  stocks,  12,000  00 

“ Interest  on  bonds,  1,010  00 

“ Fax  on  capital  stock,  1,250  00 

“ State  prison,  1,000  0Q 

“ Forfeited  recognizances,  400  00 

“ PedUrs’  licenses,  417  00 


Total,  $52,218  88 

The  amount  raised  by  taxes  is,  $10,000  00 

The  expenses  during  the  same  time  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  the  government  were  $61,502  14. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $15,706  32,  and  the 
ium  of  $15,011  42  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  $14,657  17  received  from  sale-  of  the 
public  lands,  and  $10,871  54,  the  balance  on  hand  of 
the  preceding  year,  were  applied  to  the  payment  of 
interest  and  temporary  loans. 

Should  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  current 
year,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  state,  equal 
those  of  the  last,  the  account  will  stand  thus: 


Balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 

last  year.  $15  706  32 

Receipts  from  ordinary  resources,  52,219  80 

$67,926  20 

Deduct  for  ordinary  expenses,  61,502  14 

Balance  to  be  applied  to  the  state  debt,  $6,424  06 
Add  the  bonds  of  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy rail  road,  and  D.  and  R.  canal 
companies,  17,000  00 

And  the  the  usual  tax  for  the  present  year,  40,000  00 

Total  payment,  $63,424  06 

Leaving  due  besides  interest,  36,132  51 


$99,586  57 

The  bonds  for  $17,000  00  may  be  appropriated 
immediately.  The  annual  tax  is  usually  paid  into  the 
the  treasury  between  the  20th  January  and  1st  Feb.; 
and  of  the  funds  then  available,  $30,000  might  be 
then  applied.  But  should  the  balance  in  the  treasu- 
ry, and  the  whole  tax  of  last  year  be  thus  appropria- 
ted, it  is  obvious  that  the  government  must  be  with- 
out means  of  support,  to  Be  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  temporary  loans. 

Should  the  tax  of  $40,000,  which  has  been  usual 
for  the  last  few  years,  be  levied  for  the  present  year, 
and  no  unusual  appropriations  be  made,  the  state  will 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  paying  the  entire 
debt. 

The  revenue  of  the  state,  from  the  ordinary  re- 
sources will  be  somewhat  increased  during  the  pre- 
sent year;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  so 
increased,  and  the  expenditures  so  diminished,  as 
soon  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  taxation  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  state. 

1 submit  the  whole  subject,  gentlemen,  to  your 
wisdom  and  experience;  recommending,  neverthe- 
less, a continuance  for  the  present  year  of  the  tax  of 
$40,000.” 

A very  decided  recommendation  is  made  of  a con- 
vention to  amend  the  constitution,  rather  than  the  le- 
gislature. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  payment 
of  a tax,  as  indispensable  to  the  right  of  voting,  is 
animadverted  on  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  franchise. 
(schools.) 

The  common  school  districts  in  the  state  amount  to 
146,  (the  number  of  townships,)  but  only  102  have 
made  returns.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  state 
for  the  year  on  this  subject,  was  about  $30,000. 
(historical  records.) 

The  message,  witn  wise  consideration,  recom- 
mends that  measures  be  taken  to  obtain  from  the  ar- 
chives of  England,  France  and  Holland,  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  early  history  of  the  state. 

The  residue  of  the  message  relates  to  resolutions 
from  other  states. 


PEN  SSYLVANIA, 

Governor’s  Message. 

[C included  from  oar  lust.] 

[revenue  from  the  publio  works.] 

The  revenues  derived  from  the  public  works  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  although  not  realizing  the  es 
timales  which  were  formed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  have  yielded  a very  handsome  profit  to  the 
commonwealth  over  the  expenditures  required  for 
their  maintenance.  The  report  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners, which  will  be  laid  before  you,  and  to 
which  your  particular  attention  is  invited,  exhibits 
in  detail  the  receipts  and  expenditures  upon  the  se- 


veral lines  of  canal  and  railroad.  By  that  docu- 
ment it  appears  that,  from  the  early  closing  of  the 
canal  by  ice  in  the  latter  part  of  1842,  and  its  late 
opening. from  the  same  cause  in  the  following  spring, 
the  navigable  season  of  1843  was  rendered  about 
eight  weeks  shorter  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
A combination  likewise,  took  place  among  the  boat- 
men on  the  Delaware  division,  which  existed  for  se- 
veral weeks,  putting  a stop  to  transportation,  and 
causing  a loss  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealth  of 
not  less  than  $30,000.  Notwithstanding  the  impedi- 
ments, added  to  that  experienced  from  the  high  floods 
on  the  Juniata  in  September  last,  the  tolls  amount  to 
$1,017  841  12,  being  an  increase  over  the  receipts  of 
1842  of  $77,637  43.  An  abstract  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  the  several  lines  exhibits  the  follow- 


ing result: 

Main  Line, 

Delaware  Division, 
Susquehanna,  North 
and  west  Branches 
Beaver,  Shenango,  & 
French  Creek, 


Expenditures.  Receipts. 
$425,036  82  $857,212  94 

22,573  92  92,265  41 

59,226  80  62,206  06 

15,410  82  6,156  71 


Deduct  expenditures, 


$522,228  36  $1,°17,841  12 
522,228  36 


Excess  of  reoeipts  over  expenditures,  $495,612  76 
Deduct  drawback  on  flour  and  pork,  22,436  80 


$473,175  96 

Add  increase  of  stock  on 

Columbia 

railroad, 

9,481  38 

Clear  profit  of  all  the  works  for  1843, 

$482,655  34 

The  increase  and  decrease  of  tolls  on  the  different 
lines,  as  compared  with  1842,  .were  as  follows, 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Main  Line, 

Delaware  Division, 
Susquehanna,  North 

$2,193  67 

$94,263  46 

and  West  branches, 
Beaver,  Shenango,  and 

13,906  08 

French  Creek, 

536  28 

16,636  03 

Increase  in  1843, 

$77,627  43 

And  on  the  same  lines  the  excess  of  receipts  over 

expenditures  is  as  follows, 
Main  Line, 

$419,220  70 

Delaware  Division, 
Susquehanna,  North  and 

West 

69,711  49 

Branches, 

2,979  36 

$491,911  45 

Beaver,  Shenango,  & French  Creek, 
excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts, 9,254  11 


Total  excess  of  receipts  over  expen- 
ditures, $482  657  34 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  excess  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  North  and  West  branch  divisions,  the  profit  upon 
the  year’s  business  have  been  derived  from  the  Main 
Line  and  the  Delaware  Division.  The  last  named 
division  has  yielded  a profit  ol  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  cost  of  its  construction,  which,  but  for  the  loss 
of  revenues  sustained  from  the  combination  among 
the  boatmen  before  referred  to,  and  interruption  from 
breaches,  would  have  been  increased  to  over  seven 
per  cent. 

The  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad  exhibits 
a very  gratifying  result.  The  clear  profits  of  the  road 
ever  expenditures  and  liabilities  the  past  year  amount 
to  $292,9.66  65 — equal  to  about  five  per  cent,  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  railway  and  the  motive  povyer 
department. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  7th  of 
March,  1843,  a charter  was  issued  on  the  16th  day 
of  June  last,  to  “the  Erie  Canal  company.”  The 
company  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  work,  and 
gives  fair  promise  of  its  early  completion.  That 
portion  of  the  division  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  common- 
wealth until  the  completion  of  the  whole  line. — 
A large  portion  of  the  expenditures  on  it  during  the 
year  vvqs  caused  by  repairs  ip  the  works  since  trans- 
ferred, 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  abstracts,  and  from 
a review  of  the  details  contained  in  the  canal  com- 
missioners’ report,  that  the  Main  Line  and  Delaware 
Division  can,  at  aJl  times,  be  made  sources  of  profit- 


able revenue  to  the  commonwealth,  by  the  exercise 
of  a proper  vigilance  over  the  disbursements.  Much 
has  been  done  towards  introducing  a system  of  strict 
economy,  and  dispensing  with  officers,  agents,  and 
laborers,  whose  services  tend  only  to  swell  the 
amount  of  expenditure.  If  the  system  thus  begun, 
be  carried  out  and  perfected,  all  doubt  must  vanish 
as  to  the  value  of  these  tvro  portions  of  the  public 
works  when  considered  as  means  of  revenue. 

[section  boat  experiment.] 

To  the  more  general  introduction  of  section  boats,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  having  purchased  trucks  for 
their  conveyance  over  the  railroads,  may  he  traced 
the  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  tolls  and  ton- 
nage on  the  Main  line.  The  experiment  has  been 
fully  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  system  of  individual  competition  in 
the  carrying  trade.  These  boats,  during  the  past 
year  have  prevented  combinations,  reduced  the  price 
of  freights,  increased  the  amount  of  tolls  and  ton- 
nage, and  given  to  our  Main  line  a character  for 
cheapness  in  transportation,  which  must  make  it  the 
principal  avenue  to  a market  between  the  waters  of 
the  West  and  the  Eastern  Atlantic  cities.  A system 
of  transportation  which,  in  its  incipient  state,  has 
been  productive  of  such  great  benefits,  and  which  is 
so  closely  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  commonwealth,  is  entitled  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  legislature.  In  1843,  the  amount 
of  tolls  paid  by  section  boats  was  $114,227  47;  of 
whioli  $16  651  65  was  for  the  use  of  the  state  trucks. 
To  give  efficiency  to  the  system;  to  meet  the  demands 
consequent  upon  the  continued  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  section  boats;  and  to  prevent  vexatious  delays 
at  (he  railroad  slips,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
trains  of  trucks  has  become  absolutely  Decessary. — 
As  these  additional  trains  will  be  required  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring  business,  the  expectation  is 
entertained  than  an  early  appropriation  will  be  made 
to  that  object.  Such  an  appropriation  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  spring  trade,  by  giving  assurance  of 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  produce,  goods,  and 
merchandize;  hold  out  inducements  to  further  in- 
crease of  section  boats;  place  the  system  upon  a 
permanent  basis;  and  insure  to  the  commonwealth 
all  the  advantages,  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  this  improved  mode  of  transportation  over  our 
disjointed  lines  of  canal  and  railroad.  I would  fur- 
ther recommend  that  the  appropriation  be  made  di- 
rect, and  not  made  payable  out  of  the  tolls  lor  the 
use  of  trucks,  so  as  to  enable  the  canal  commission- 
ers to  make  the  purchase  on  more  economical  terms 
than  can  otherwise  be  done,  and  to  free  the  rates  of 
toll,  and  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts,  from 
their  present  complexity. 

[sale  PF  PUBLIC  WORKS  DISAPPROVED.] 

I will  refer  you  to  my  message,  returning  without 
the  executive  sanction,  a bill  entitled  “an  act  to  an- 
thorize  the  governor  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  Railroad  company  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,”  lor  my  views  in  relation  to  the  impolicy 
of  selling  or  transferring  the  public  improvements  to 
private  companies.  I deem  it  however  proper  to  add, 
that,  although  my  own  judgment  on  this  subject  is 
perfectly  clear,  yet,  if  a second  legislature  deem  it 
advisable  to  concur  with  the  former  in  providing  fer 
this  sale  or  transfer,  I do  not  know  that  1 will  consi 
der  the  duty  incumbent  on  me  of  offering  further  re- 
sistance to  this  project;  provided  sufficent  safeguards 
be  established  to  protect  the  public  against  frauds  and 
collusions  in  the  sale,  and  to  ensure,  a proper  regard 
for  the  publio  interests, on  the  part  of  those  into  whose 
hands  they  are  subsequently  to  be  transferred. 

No  report  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners 
named  in  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  authorise  the 
governor  lo  incorporate  the  Delaware  canal  com- 
pany,” passed  13th  April  last;  nor  am  I in  posses 
sion  of  any  official  information  in  relation  to  the 
same. 

[banks.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  banks  I have  little  to  recom- 
mend- My  views  in  relation  to  the  system  hare 
heretofore  been  very  fully  expressed,  and  do  not  now 
need  reiteration.  Most  if  not  all  the  solvent  institu- 
tions have  now  resumed  specie  payments; and,  taught 
by  past  experience,  it  is  hoped  they  will  so  regulate 
their  business,  and  circumscribe  their  liabilities  with- 
in the  bounds  of  prudence,  that  we  shall  not  see  a 
recurrence  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
have  fiy  some  years  past  distressed  the  community. 
The  gradual  restoration  of  public  and  private  confi- 
dence, will  enable  the  solvent  institutions  of  the 
stale  to  lurnish  a currency  as  fast  as  required  by  the 
wants  of  the  country,  which  wiii  b,e  redeemable  in 
specie  on  demand? 

As  no  bank  charters  will  expire  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  executive  term,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  enacting  laws  for  their  renewal  at  pre- 
sent. The  practice  of  renewing  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion [on g before  the  expiration  of  the  existing  char- 
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ters,  is  manifestly  wrong,  even  where  it  may  even- 
tually be  considered  proper  to  continue  them. — 
Under  present  circumstances,  I think  it  would  not  be 
right  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  my  succes- 
sor by  prematurely  legislating  upon  subjects  that 
will  belong  to  that  period  of  the  administration  of 
the  government.  The  situation  of  the  country  and 
its  business  certainly  does  not  require  the  granting  of 
any  bank  charters.  Believing  that  the  ev  ils  of  bank- 
ing are  corrected  by  the  good  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity, I congratulate  the  legislature  upon  the  prospect 
of  being  relieved  from  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  subject  for  the  present  session  at  least. 
(schools.) 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  will  exhibit  their  condition  in  detail.  Every 
thing  calculated  to  advance  the  interest  of  this  most 
important  of  all  public  institutions,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  your  attention.  The  vital 
interests  of  religion,  morality,  and  civil  liberty  itself, 
are  dependent .upon  the  cherishing  aid  and  enlight- 
ened support  imparted  to  our  common  schools  and 
higher  seminaries  of  learning.  Here  must  be  im- 
planted the  seeds  of  virtue,  of  intelligence,  and  of 
all  that  confers  distinction  upon  our  citizens. 
[militia] 

The  report  of  the  adjutant  general  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you.  1 took  occasion  in  my  annual  message  of 
1840,  to  say  that  “our  militia  system  is  a tax,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  upon  the  state  treasury,  which 
might  be  considerably  lessened  if  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral were  charged  with  the  duty  of  personally  super- 
intending the  system  in  its  details,  and  properly 
compensated  therefor.”  In  every  annual  message 
since  I have  urged  the  importance  of  some  attention 
lo  this  subject.  The  office  of  adjutant  general  has 
been  filled  for  some  years  by  a gentleman  of  great 
practical  knowledge  and  experience,  who  has  devo- 
ted much  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties;  and  it  has  been  a matter  of  regret  that  his 
suggestions  have  not  had  the  weight  with  the  legis- 
lature to  which  they  were  so  justly  entitled.  By  the 
legislation  of  the  last  few  years,  one  description  of 
person  after  another  has  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  fines,  until  the  amount  received  at  the 
treasury,  during  the  past  year,  falls  short  of  the  ex- 
penses in  the  sum  of  $42,448  59.  This  state  of  things 
is  so  palpably  wrong,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  bring  the  facts  to  your  notice,  to  ensure  an 
early  correction  of  the  evil. 

Pennsylvania  has  a force  of  upwards  of  thirty-five 
thousand  volunteers,  that  will  compare  with  any 
troops  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  legislature. 

[the  state  printing  ] 

[We  omit  this  part  of  the  message  as  being  of  a 
transient  and  local  character.] 

[advantages  op  position.] 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  her  sister  states  to  as- 
sume, that  Pennsylvania,  in  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  in  her  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  union.  Her  population, 
for  hardy  and  effective  industry,  presents  a mode 
■worthy  of  all  praise,  and  this  industry,  devoted  to  a 
constant  developement  of  her  vast  mineral  wealth, 
cannot  tail  in  good  time,  to  produce  the  most  aston- 
ishing results. 

'1  here  is  hardly  a mountain  or  valley  within  her 
borders,  that  does  not  abound  in  deposits  of  coal  or 
iron.  Our  canals  and  rail  roads  penetrate  almost 
every  one  of  these  mineral  regions,  and  furnish  them 
•with  a cheap  and  ready  highway  to  market. 
[protective  policy  recommended — RECIPROCITY  in 
trade  demanded] 

If  those  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  welfare,  are  but  true  to  their  trust,  the  day  is 
not  (ar  distant,  when  Pennsylvania  must  become  the 
workshop  of  the  American  Union,  for  the  produc- 
tion ol  coal  and  iron,  and  the  fabrics  constructed 
from  these  minerals.  If  these  great  interests  are  sur 
rendered  to  some  imaginary,  theoretic,  Arcadian 
scheme  of  free  trade,  we  may  still  continue  to  serve 
as  hewers  oi  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  foreign 
capitalists  and  artizans,  and  our  incalculable  mineral 
deposits,  may  lie  useless  for  ages.  I trust,  however, 
the  peopled  this  commonwealth  will  n&yer  be  sedu- 
ced into  a sacrifice  of  their  dearest  rights. 

The  policy  of  standing  by  her  own  interests,  has 
been,  for  the  last  half  century,  too  deeply  fixed  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  abandoned  without  a struggte; 
and  those  of  her  public  servants  who  would  advise 
the  surrender  of  any  of  her  staple  productions,  with- 
out the  fostering  succor  ol  the  government,  will  soon 
find  on  how  mistaken  an  estimate  of  popular  feeling 
they  have  relied.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  reciprocity  ol 
trade,  when  England  will  not  receive  our  flour  under 
a pioiiimtory  uuiy  ol  less  than  three  dollars  per  bar- 
rel— for  us  to  receive  her  coal  and  iron  free  or  near- 
ly *o,  of  duty. 


Free  trade  and  reciprocity  of  duty,  like  the  golden 
rule,  are  beautiful  and  benign  in  theory,  and,  if  uni- 
versally carried  out  in  practice,  would  render  man 
kind  better  and  more  acceptable  to  their  maker;  but, 
unhappily,  this  obligation  is  voluntary,  and  is  assum- 
ed only  by  the  less  crafty  and  grasping  of  men  and 
nations  who  are  used  for  their  own  ends  by  the  rest. 
This  fundamental  truth  is  taught  by  all  history,  and 
was  familiar  to  our  fathers.  Come  what  may,  we 
cannot  desert  the  standard  of  Pennsylvania;  and  I, 
for  one,  have  battled  under  it  too  long  to  see  it  struck 
without  a manly  effort  to  uphold  it.  If  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  and  those  who  come  after  us  but  do  their 
duty  without  shrinking,  Pennsylvania  will  soon  be 
placed  in  her  true  position. 

Our  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and 
every  class  of  citizens,  are  likewise  interested  in  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  policy  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  our  own  peculiar  state  productions;  for 
on  this  policy  rests  our  hopes  of  future  greatness  and 
independence.  A permanent  home comsumption,  is. 
aftei  all,  the  only  market  on  which  our  farmers  and 
other  producers  can  always  depend  for  a steady  de- 
mand for  their  commodilies,  without  the  fluctuations 
of  price  that  will  ever  attend  foreign  markets.  It 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  you. 
in  giving  the  most  effective  support  to  it,  both  in  our 
domestic  and  national  legislation,  so  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  our  duty. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  other  subject  that  requires 
to  be  specially  brought  to  your  notice,  although  there 
are  a number  of  minor  importance,  referred  to  in 
my  former  messages  on  which  no  legislative  action 
has  been  taken.  I have  discharged  my  duty  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  consideration  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people;  and  shall  be  ready,  at  ail  times, 
lo  unite  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
in  relation  to  them  and  other  matters,  as  are  deemed 
conducive  to  the  public  good. 

DAVID  R.  PORTER. 

Executive  Chamber , 

Harrisburg,  January  3,  1844. 

EZAiRTriiANiD. 

Congressional  Districts.  The  hill  reported  in  the 
house  of  delegates  lor  districting  the  state  and  for  holding 
elections  for  representatives  to  congress,  the  state  having 
no  representatives  at  present, — passed  both  the  house  and 
the  senate,  by  a strict  party  vote  in  each,  and  is  now 
the  law. 

The  state  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  and  of 
course  is  divided  into  six  congressional  districts.  In  the 
arrangement  of  those  districts,  the  dominant  party  have 
certainly  cleared  their  skirts  of  any  imputation  of  gerry- 
mandering, to  insure  political  preponderance.  Every  dis- 
trict, in  respect  to  territory , is  as  compact  as  the  nature  ol 
i he  case  admitted  of  and  will  as  little  disjointing  of  commu- 
nities as  could  be  contrived.  Ultra  party  men  are  dissatis- 
fied, on  both  sides — whigs,  because  the  party  having  now 
full  power,  do  not  cut  and  carve  so  as  to  insure  a majo. 
rity  of  whig  representatives;  their  opponents  because  they 
would  not  take  a project  proposed  by  them  by  which 
they  would  have  stood  a belter  chance  of  having  a majori. 
ty.  A proper  sense  of  the  true  spirit  of  our  representa- 
tive system,  in  which  communities,  having  associations 
and  interests  alike,  are  entitled  to  oe  fairly  aealt  by,  and 
minorities  alw  ays  allowed  fair  play,  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated in  framing  the  law.  The  districts  are  made 
as  compact  as  the  territory  and  county  lines  admitted 
of  their  being,  without  regard  to  political  effect — and 
that  is  the  fair  thing  at  last.  Which  party  will  have  a 
majority  of  representatives  under  this  disti  ibution  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  as  may  he  seen  bj  the  following 
statement  of  the  votes  taken  in  the  warmly  contested 
election  of  1S41  for  governor,  arranged  into  the  new  con- 
gressional districts.  The  table  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
the  districts  as  now  laid  down  by  law,  and  the  popula- 
tion according  to  the  last  census,  of  the  counties  com- 
posing each  district. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Vote  in 

1841. 

Population, 

W. 

L.  F. 

Anne  Arundel; 

15,123 

590 

771 

Calvert, 

7.581 

436 

353 

Montgomery, 

13,422 

909 

780 

Prince  George, 
St.  Mary’s 

15,303 

835 

625 

10,939 

743 

450 

Charles, 

12,369 

613] 

430 

74,737 

4,126 

3,359 

3,359 

Whig  majority, 

766 

SECOND 

DISTRICT. 

Frederick, 

34,737 

2,583 

2,786 

Washington, 

27,874 

2,196 

2 346 

Allegany, 

14,103 

1,035 

1,089 

77,840 

5,814 

6,224’ 

5,814 

Loco  Foco  majority, 

410 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Baltimore, 

30  022 

1.404 

2.318 

Carroll, 

16.814 

1 444 

1.618 

Howard  District, 

10.214 

516 

593 

Wards  12,  13,  14,  Balt., 

21.412 

1,186 

1,872 

78,452 

4,550 

6 411 

4,550 

Loco  Foco  majority, 

1,861 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

First  11  Wards  Balt., 

79,626 

5,200 

5 583 

5,200 

Loco  Foco  majority, 

333 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Carolne, 

7,522 

605 

551 

Queen  Anne, 

11  068 

702 

716 

Kent, 

9 069 

597 

486 

Cecil, 

16.730 

1. 188 

1,295 

Hartford, 

16,182 

1,114 

1,160 

61,471 

4,206 

4,208 

4,206 

Loco  Foco  majority, 

2 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Worcester, 

16  985 

1,284 

698 

Somerset, 

17,380 

1,134 

802 

Dorchester, 

17,175 

1,142 

816 

Talbot, 

10,645 

683 

976 

62,185 

4 243 

3,102 

3,102 

Whig  majority, 

1,141 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  w 

higs  had  a 

majority 

in  only 

two.  whilst  their  opponents  had  a majority  in  four  of  die 
districts,  as  now  Hid  out.  At  present  two  of  the  districts 
are  certain  for  each  party,  and  the  other  two  are  exceed- 
ingly uncertain  for  either  party,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
very  warmly  contested. 

The  Elections,  under  the  law,  are  to  take  place  on 
the  jl4rh  February.  The  parties  are  calling  their  prima- 
ry meetings  in  the  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates. 

Wm.  Cost  Johnson  Esq.  who  has  served  for  a number 
of  years  as  a repiesentative,  with  distinguished  ability,  in 
reply  to  a solicitation  of  a whig  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington county,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  again  proposed, 
declines  that  honor,  in  a letter  which  is  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  for  reasons  altogether  personal. 

Maryland  State  Credit  seems  do  >med  to  all  sorts 
of  trials.  We  have  deemed  it  a duty  several  times  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it  from  the  sombre  hues  with  which 
the  governor  continually  colored  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  state  in  his  annual  messages,  believing  as 
we  do  that  it  would  have  been  decidedly  hetter  for  both 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  case,  if  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer having  the  interests  of  the  state  in  charge,  had  seen 
proper  to  spare  us  from  representing  the  worst  possible1 
complexion  that  conld  be  placed  upon  ouraffairs.and  tha 
too  without  deigning  to  advert  to  any  alleviating  prospects 
or  suitably  to  encourage  either  the  people  of  the  state  to 
make,  or  its  creditors  to  hope  for,  such  a patriotic  effort 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  of  which  we  never  had  the 
shadow  of  doubt  of  their  demonstrating  themselves  to  be 
capable  of.  Information  from  Annapolis  assures  us  that 
the  committees  that  have  the  subject  in  charge,  are  ma- 
turing measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature 
whereby  effectually  to  retrieve  and  sustain  the  state  cre- 
dit. That  the  legislature  will  sustain  those  or  some  ef- 
fective measures  to  that  end,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  question.  They  have  been  as  distinctly  instructed 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  as  our  poliiical  system  ad- 
mits of  the  people  giving  instruction  to  those  that  they 
have  selected  to  represent  them,— we  mean  by  their  ba'« 
lots  at  the  polls— and  that  without  regard  to  political  par- 
ties; for  this  was  in  fact  the  most  prominent  question  at 
the  last  October  election  in  this  state.  To  maintain  moral 
integrity,  public  as  well  as  private,  is  deemed  a duty  by 
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pi  icri  men  of  nil  parties.  The  people's  decision  on  tha' 
pr  int  was  unequivocal,  and  should  he. — and  we  have  no 
d«  >u b r v\  ill  he  obeyed.  Jr  is  mori'fiing  under  such  cir- 
ca instances  to  find  that  instead  of  that  justice  to  wMch 
th  e people  of  thes'a'e  have  entitled  themselves,  the  char- 
a<  ner  of  the  pood  <^d  state  of  Maryland  is  being  -landet- 
ed  in  the  London  pipers  brought  out  by  the  last  arrivals! 

siafements  'liar  rhe  repudnitors  had  carried  the  October 
eh  lotions  in  Maryland — and  that  her  credit  is  no>v  suffer 
in  g there,  accordingly 

In  due  season  they  will  'earn  to  appreciate  the  people 
ol  Maryland  tnorecorrecdy. 

I'  is  not  improbable  that  some  speculators  knowing 
bi  ■iter,  havp  resorte  I to  this  expedient  to  depreciate  Ma- 
rt I nd  stocks,  with  a view  of  purchasing  low,  that  they 
m ay  make  a penny  by  the  advance  which  the  truth 
w lien  known,  would  occasion.  Such  are  the  tricks  of 
tr  ado.  \ 

On  the  subject  of  Maryland  state  credit,  an  admi- 
r<  tb'e  article  upon  “S  ate  Debts”,  in  the  last  No.  of 
tl  le  North  American  Review,  says:  “We  look  upon 

tt  te  position  and  future  conduct  of  this  state  as 
o f the  greate-t  importance  to  the  honor,  the  credit, 
a nd  the  future  reputation  of  the  whole  country.  It 
<j  ceupies  a position,  and  is  placed  in  circumstances, 
■w  hicti  render  its  action  nlmo-t  decisive  of  the  fate 
o f this  great  q lestion  of  public  morals.  Pennsylva- 
m ia  can  pav, almost  without  an  effort  Her  debt  is 
•ri  -ally  nothing  compared  with  her  resources.  Indi- 
a na  and  Illinois  are  differently  situate  I,  and  at  pre- 
■s<  :nt  cannot  pay.  Maryland  occupies  an  intermediate 
p osition.  She  can  pay,  but  it  co-ts  tier  a strong  effort 
1<  ) do  so.  Her  condition  is  such  as  to  try  her  sense  of 
ih  onor.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  settle  the  question 
■w  hether  a popular  government  is  too  selfish  to  he 
j1  ist.  Her  people  tiave  it.  in  their  power  to  say  to 
t he  world:  “We  are  capable  of  governing  ourselves; 
f or  we  can  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  duty  and 
onor;  no  human  power  can  force  them  upon  ns,  hut 
» re  freely  make  them.  We  owe  allegiance  neither 
t o kings,  nor  princes,  nor  to  any  earthly  potentate; 
b nit  we  obey  His  will  who  created  ns,  and  we  are  go-  | 
* erned  by  His  laws.  Freely  and  cheerfully,  because; 
a ve  know  it  to  be  our  duty,  will  we  do  this  thing.” — ! 
~ jet  the  people  of  Maryland  remember  also,  that,  if  j 
d hey  make  this  effort,  they  will  trans  nit  to  their  chil-  J 
sc  Iren  the  inhei  Lance  of  an  untarnished  honor,  that  j 
t hey  will  lay  the  foundation. of  public  prosperity  deep 
■J  md  strong  in  the  public  faith;  that  the  sacrifices] 
'which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  make  cannot  lung  j 
d )e  necessary,  and  will  grow  less  with  the  increase  ofj 
population  and  wealth,  and  the  rising  income  from  I 
n the  public  works.  That  they  may  see  these  things,  [ 
s and  act  as  il  they  saw  them,  is  the  earnest  wish  olj 
many  a ho  love  their  country,  and  think  that  its  honor 
and  welfare  are  deeply  involved  in  the  issue.” 


no^th  cAmoi,ZKrA. 

Political.  The  democratic  stale  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  governor,  state  delegates,  &c.  was  to' 
meet  at  Raleigh  on  the  14lh.  The  Globe  says  ‘at  I 
present  the  democratic,  papers  of  that  state  are  filled  I 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  various  county  meetings, 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates.  These  conventions 
generally  omit  any  expression  on  the  presidential, 
question,  but  simply  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  j 
nominee  of  the  national  convention.  The  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  a democratic  meeting  in  Cra- 
ven county,  appear-  to  be  a fair  index  of  the  public 
sentiment  in  North  Carolina: 

“ Resolved , i'hal  we  arc  unwilling  to  express  any 
preference  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president,  because  we  have  suffici- 
ent confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
convention  which  will  assemble  at  Baltimore  in  May  : 
1814,  to  nelieve  that  they  will  nominate  no  person 
wtio  is  nut  worthy  of  the  united  support  of  the  de- 
mocratic party.” 

“And  the  democrats  of  Lenoir  county  go  still  far- 
ther in  the  following  resolve,  which  we  believe  is 
gradually  becoming  the  sentiment  of  the  democratic 
parly  in  the  whole  south;  they  intimate  that  a blight 
must  fall  upon  the  future  political  prospects  of  every 
statesman,  no  matter  how  distinguished,  ‘who  does 
not  yield  his  claims  to  its  decision.’  If  tie  exhibits 
no  confidence  in  his  democratic  brethren  Ihrougfloqt 
the  union,  il  is  scarcely  to  beexpecled  that  they  will 
in  him.” 

■‘Resolved,  That  the  wisdom  and  integrity  for  which  I 
the  democratic  party  has  ever  been  distinguished,  is' 
a sulficient  guaranty  to  us  that  the  candidate  who  may 
be  selected  by  the  convention  to  be  held  in  the  city 
Baltimore,  in  May  next,  will  support  our  principles, 
and  possess  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a pre- 
sident of  our  beloved  country  : — Therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  harmony  and  unison  of  a lion 
among  the  lrieuda  ul  the  great  democratic  cause,  we 


abstain  from  expressing  a preference  for  anv  one  of 
the  prominent  statesmen  spoken  of  as  candidates, 
and  herehv  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  1 fie  nomina- 
tion of  the  convention;  an  I we  will  hold  no  terms 
with  anv  candidate  who  does  not  yield  his  claims  to 
its  derision.” 

Whig  convention.  A convention  consisting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  counties  in  the  statp,  assem 
bled  at  Raleigh  on  the  7tli  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a candidate  for  governor,  and  adopting 
measures  to  ensure  success  at  the  approaching  presi- 
dential earn pa i rn. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Graham  wn«  nominated  as 
the  whig  candidate  for  governor  without  a dissenting 
voire, 

Edward  B Dudley,  esq.,  of  New  Hanover,  and 
George  R.  Badger,  esq.,  of  Wake,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  the  national  whig  convention  to  be  held 
in  this  city  in  May  next. 

The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were 
adopted  by  the  convention  hv  acclamation: 

Resolved,  That  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  made  by  the  whig 
convention  of  April.  1812.  still  meets  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  approbation  of  the  whole  whig  party  of 
North  Carolina;  and  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  do  adhere  to  the 
said  nomination,  and  declare  Henry  Clay  tube  the 
first  and  only  choice  or  the.  whigs  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the.  nation. 

And  this  ccnvtntion  havirg  entire  eonfi  leneu 
in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  national  whig 
convention,  to  he  held  in  Biltamore  in  the  month  of 
May  next,  and  nothing  doubting  that  they  will  be 
careful  to  select  as  a candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, an  intelligent,  eoi  £ -tent  and  trust  worthy 
whig:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  North  Carolina  will 
support  fir  the.  vice  presidency  the  person  who  may 
be  nominated  hy  that  convention. 

The  Raliegh  Register  says:  “The  political  action 

of  North  Carolina  is  looked  to  with  great  interest  hy 
both  parties  throughout  the  country.  By  the  noble 
manner  in  which  she  has  twice  arrested  and  turned 
hack  the  tide  of  disaster,  she  has  eminently  entitled 
herself  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  •* reserve 
guard"  of  the  great  whig  party.  What  ever  may  have 
been  the  fears  of  whigs,  or  the  hopes  of  their  oppo- 
nents, with  regard  to  her  position  in  the  coming  con- 
test, the  proceedings  of  this  convention  will  have 
dissipated  the  one,  and  cr ashed  the  other.  When  in 
1842,  the  whigs  of  North  Carolina  threw  thpmselves 
into  the  breach  as  a forlorn  hope,  denounced  the  trai- 
tor that  had  hetrai  ed  them,  aud,  unfurling  the  banner 
of  HENRY  CLAY,  called  upon  the  whi  s of  the 
union  to  rally  around  it  as  the  last  hope  of  his  dis- 
tracted country,  they  were  ridiculed  by  their  oppo- 
nents, anil  many  of  their  most  timid  friends  regard- 
ed it  as  a premature  movement,  which  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  defeat.  But  stern  and  inflexible  in 
their  determination  never  to  yield,  they  have  chosen 
rather  to  entrench  themselves  upon  the  field  of  battle 
arid  await  With  unshaken  eonfi  lence  the  rallying  cry 
of  that  noble  hand  which  treachery  has  diseomfiHed 
for  a moment,  hut  not  conquered.  Nor  have  they  j 
been  disappoinlen.  Already,  the  answering  shout  ] 
has  been  heard  from  one  and  another,  of  her  gallant  I 
sister  state.s,  and  the  watch  fires  that  were  kindled  at  ! 
her  capital,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  gloom,  are  now 
gleaming  noon  every  hill  top  from  Maine  to  Missis- 
sippi After  two  years  of  hitter  experience  and  ma- 
ture reflection,  they  have  assembled  again,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  approbation — nay,  hy  the  ex- 
press instruction  of  their  constituents,  they  have 
here  confirmed  and  renewed  the  declaration  then 
made,  that  in  the  coming  contest  for  the  presidency, 
the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  will  support  first,  last 
and  only  HENRY  CLAY,  and  when  the  proper  time 
shrill  arrive,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  1 
peaple  of  the  stale  will  ratify  tins  pledge  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  with  a majority  of  FIFTEEN  THOU- 
SAND”. 

GiUOSGIA. 

The  legislature  at  its  late  session,  passed  a law  for 
the  continuation  of  t he  Western  and  Atlantic  rail 
road  into  the  interior.  The  governor  is  authorized 
t>y  the  act  to  place  upon  this  road,  or  the  other  pub- 
lic works  of  the  state,  the  convicts  who  may  hereaf- 
ter be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

AX>  ABASIA. 

Thomas  D.  Clarke,  of  Talladega,  has  been  appoin- 
ted attorney  general  of  Alabama. 

Judge  Goldlhwaite,  who  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  htfore  the  congressional  election,  has  been  re- 
elected by  the  legislature,  over  the  H m.  C.  C-  Clay. 
Thu  Register  says  the  w hig  members  mostly  voted 
for  him.  It  seems  lo  have  been  in  some  sort,  a di- 
vision between  Moribund  South  Alabama. 


St\te  taxes.  The  taxes  assessed  under  the  act 
of  the  last  session,  a "ount  In  $234  429  exehi-ive  of 
the  eourilies  of  Franklin  and  Randolph,  whi  li  will 
yield  $3  000  more.  Mobile  paid  $39,010  26;  Mont- 
gomery $13  346  90;  Green.  Dallas.  Sumter,  Maren- 
go, and  Madison,  eaeh  exceeds  $10,000.  Autauga, 
Barbour.  Chambers,  Maron,  Lowndes,  Pickens.  Rus- 
sell Tuscaloosa,  Wilcox,  between  5 and  $10  000,  and 

the  remaining  counties  below . The  circulation 

of  the.  state  hanks  is  $4  319.858. 

A rough  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 


state  this  year  will  he  as  follows: 

Cr—  Payment  for  valueless  16th  sections 

for  1842,  $200,000 

For  previous  years,  151.000 

Expenses  of  government,  100  000 

“ “ banks,  90.000 

Interest  of  state,  honds,  500  000 

University  and  school  funds,  80  000 


$1,121,000 

Dr — interest  from  debts  due  banks,  rents 

from  real  estate,  taxes,  $900,000 


The  deficit  has  been  paid  from  the  capitals  of  the 
hanks.  The  expenses  of  the  year  1844  will  be  di- 
minished. No  money  will  he  payable  on  account  of 
valueless  14lh  sections.  The  expenses  of  the  hanks 
and  government  will  be  diminished,  and  we,  presume 
the  interest  on  the  schools  and  university  funds,  will 
be  reduced  to  six  per  rent.  This  will  make  a reduc- 
tion of  above  $400000.  The  collection  of  $200,000 
of  taxes,  above  the  present  amount,  will  afford  a 
sufficient  income  to  the  state  for  the  present. 

The  statement  how  ever,  is  appalling.  The  neces- 
sity for  retrenchment  in  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. state  and  federal,  is  manifest.  The  interest 
of  politicians  and  the  protected  classes  that  are  fos- 
tered bv  high  taxes  and  heavy  expenditures  forbid 
it.  Which  will  he  strongest?  We  shall  see. 

[Alabama  Tribune. 

The  democratic  state  convention,  which  met 
Columbus  on  the  8th.  was  fully  attended.  Colonel 
William  Med  ill,  of  Trumbull,  was  president  of  the 
ronv.utitwi.  David  Todd,  of  Trumbull,  was,  unani- 
mously nominated  for  governor.  An  electoral  tick- 
et was  formed,  and  the  following  persons  appointed 
delegates  to  the  nation  I convention: — 

Senatorial  d- legates. 

Samuel  Medary  of  Franklin. 

James  J.  Fa: an  of  Hamilton. 


Represent  alive  delegates. 


1st  Dist. 

Nicholas  Schoonmuker  of  Hamilton, 

2d  “ 

Absalom  Dunn  of  Butler. 

31  “ 

Edwin  Smith  of  Montgomery, 
Tho.nos  J.  S.  Smith  of  Miami, 

4th  “ 

5th  “ 

John  Alexander  of  Allen, 

6th  “ 

Rodolphus  Dickinson  of  Sandusky, 

7th  “ 

J math.un  D.  Morris  of  Clermont, 

8'h  “ 

Th  unis  J.  Winship  of  Ross, 

9th  ■< 

Samuel  E-ving  of  Fairfield, 

10  h “ 

John  K.  Miller  of  Knox. 

1 1 1 h “ 

Thomas  W.  Bartley  of  Richland, 

I2’h  “ 

William  Wall  of  Athens, 

13  h “ 

James  Culbertson  of  Perry, 

1 4 : h “ 

Gordius  A.  H >11  of  Musgingtim, 

15th  “ 

William  C.  Walton  of  Monroe, 

16th 

John  Johnson  of  Coshocton, 

17th  “ 

William  D.  Morgan  of  Columbiana, 

18  h “ 

Sa  nue!  Luhm  of  Stark, 

19. h “ 

Joseph  Lyman  of  Portage, 

20th  “ 

George  B.  Merwin  of  Cuyahoga, 

2M  “ 

Horace  K.  Ke.tdall  of  Lorain, 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  senatorial  and  congressional 
deleg-ales  to  the  national  convention,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  support  Martin  Van  Boren  of  N. 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for 
president  of  the  United  States  at  the  next  election. 
The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  our  confidence  in  the  talents  and 
the  democracy  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  is  una- 
bated, and  that  in  view  of  lus-eininent  services  in  the 
tented  field — his  successful  struggle  against  the  foul 
and  adulterous  union  of  church  and  state — his  un- 
compromising hostility  ti  all  the  measures  of  the 
federal  party,  and  his  unyielding  hostility  to  the  en- 
croachments of  England  in  oor  territory  of  Oregon, 
we  declare  tnat  if  his  friends  deem  it  proper  to  pre- 
sent his  name  as  a candidate  again  for  the  second 
office  in  the  people’s  gilt,  we  freely  declare  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  first  choice  of  the  democra- 
cy of  Ohio  for  vice  president,  and  that  with  toe  tick- 
et of  1840,  we  will  balance  all  accounts  with  whig- 
gery  in  IS44 

The  Ohio  Statesman,  in  placing  the  ticket  at  the 
head  of  Us  columns,  says: — 

“We  fling  at  our  mast  head  the  voice  of  Ohio,  ex- 
pressed with  a unanimity  that  has  seldom  occurred 
on  any  similar  occasion.  As  Shannon  was  reinstated 
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in  1842,  so  will  be  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1844,  if  nomi- 
nated at  Baltimore,  and  that  event  is  beyond  any 
contingency  except  that  of  death.” 

The  Ohio  Statesman  thus  describes  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  democracy  of  that  glorious  state.  With 
such  proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  Buckeye 
democrats  cannot  fail  to  be  successful: 

[ Pennsylvanian . 

The  spirit  of  democracy.  One  delegate  walked 
from  Hardin,  75  miles — one  from  Crawford,  70 — one 
from  Delaware,  25 — one  from  Fairfield,  24.  What 
age  of  the  world  can  beat  this?  Let  whiggery  give 
in'. 

P.  S. — We  have  just  been  introduced  to  another 
delegate  who  walked  all  the  way  from  Mad  River 
township,  Clark  county,  51  miles.  He  says  he  had 
no  other  business  than  J,o  attend  the  convention,  and 
to  pay  for  his  Ohio  Statesman5  This  is  the  spirit  of 
Ohio  democracy — the  best  in  the  world. 

The  whig  state  convention,  held  at  Columbus 
on  the  10th  instant,  was  very  numerously  and  enthu- 
siastically attended,  the  main  object  of  the  conven- 
tion being  the  nomination  of  a fit  person  to  be  voted 
for  at  the  popular  election  which  is  to  take  place  in 
October  next. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  calling  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  Warren,  the  late  excellent  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  to  the  chair.  Several  secreta- 
ries pro  tern,  were  also  appointed.  Mr.  Cot-win  de- 
livered some  encouraging  and  soul-stirring  remarks 
on  taking  the  chair.  He  was  followed  by  H.  Stan- 
bery,  esq.,  of  Lancaster,  who  occupied  the  stand  a 
short  time  in  the  delivery  of  an  address  most  happy 
and  exhilarating  in  its  effects.  Amid  repeated  shouts 
and  calls,  Mr.  Corwin  again  took  the  stand,  exhorting 
to  harmony  and  zeal  as  necessary  to  and  sure  pre- 
cursors of  success.  A plan  and  details  of  proceed- 
ings for  the  completion  of  the  business  before  the 
convention  were  then  presented  and  adopted  without 
a dissenting  voice. 

In  the  evening,  David  Spangler,  of  Coshocton, 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  whig  cand  idate 
for  governor.  Upon  announcing  which  nomination 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  thus  expresses  itself:  “Clay 
and  Spangler  will  sweep  through  the  state  with  ir- 
resistible force,  bearing  all  before  them.” 

[Mat  Intel. 

XENTUCKIT. 

Thf.  Legislature  is  in  session. 

Governor  Letcher’s  valedictory  message  is  a 
compact  well  written  state  paper.  It  commences 
with  the  remark  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
state  has  assumed  a much  more  encouraging  and 
cheering  aspect  than  existed  when  he  last  addressed 
that,  body.  The  people  are  enjoying  comparative 
ease  and  comfort.  Trade  is  more  active;  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  though  still  much  depressed, 
have  improved,  labor  is  better  rewarded,  and  in 
greater  demand;  money  is  in  brisker  circulation;  and 
confidence  between  creditor  and  debtor  is  growing. 
The  governor  attributes  this  favorable  change  mainly 
to  two  causes — the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  banks  of  the  state  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature.  Speaking  of  the  tariff  the 
message  says: 

“Whether  this  tariff'  is  just  and  perfect  in  every 
particular,  I will  not  undertake  to  determine;  but 
this  much  I will  say;  without  a well  regulated  tariff' 
we  can  never  expect  to  retain  a large  amount  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  reason,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
perfectly  obvious.  If  there  was  no  tariff,  we  would 
purchase  more  from  abroad  than  we  could  sell  abroad, 
and  the  deficiency  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made 
up  in  specie.  Hence  would  rise  uncertainty  in  our 
markets,  accompauied  by  sudden  revulsions;  loss  of 
confidence;  depression  in  prices,  and  certain  ruin  to 
many  of  our  most  enterprising  citizens.  We  should, 
in  fact,  live  amidst  constant  pressures.  But  I will 
not  dwell  upon  this  subject.  My  present  purpose  is 
to  suggest,  that  the  existing  tariff  has  had  a most  sa- 
lutary influence  in  affording  some  relief  to  the  coun- 
try in  its  suffering  condition. 

The  finances  of  the  state  are  represented  as 
in  good  condition — the  receipts  exceeding  the  expen- 
ditures; and  a balance  remaining  over  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  $64,614,  and  that>too,  notwith- 
standing the  value  of  taxable  property  this  year  is 
assessed  al  fifty-five  millions  below  the  standard  of  last 
year. 

The  whole  value  for  1843  is  $295,093,056.  The 
decrease  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  actual  deprecia- 
tion of  property,  and  in  part  to  the  unfaithlulness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  assessors. 

The  debt  of  the  state.  “In  my  message,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session,  it  was  slated,  that 
the  amount  of  bonds  issued — exclusive  of  those  issued 
to  the  board  of  education  and  commmissioners  of  the 
•inking  fund,  which  are  debts  due  from  the  state  to  it- 
self—was  $3,902,783;  of  which  $515,000  were  bear- 


ing an  interest  of  5 per  cent,  and  the  remainder  an 
interest  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  that  time, 
bonds  and  scrip  have  been  issued  bearing  an  interest, 
at  the  last  named  rate,  to  the  amount  of  sixty-one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars,  making 
the  actual  debt  of  the  state,  at  this  time,  $3,964,500. 
Of  this  increased  indebtedness  of  the  state,  fifty- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dol- 
lars were  issued  under  the  act  of  March  3d,  1842, 
to  finish  the  repairs  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion authorising  the  issue  of  bonds,  limits  the  amount 
to  the  ability  of  the  sinking  fuud  to  pay  the  interest 
thereon.  In  consequence  of  that  restriction — which 
I think  was  proper — the  entire  amount  authorised  by 
that  act  has  not  been  issued. 

Our  public  debt  then,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
annexed  tables,'  carefully  made  up  and  easily  com- 
prehended, is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  small. 
It  can  be  discharged  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  with 
ordinary  prudence  in  its  management,  by  the  time 
it  falls  due,  without  creating  the  slightest  pressure 
upon  the  people.” 

“The  doctrine  of  repudiation,  I am  proud  to 
say,  receives  no  encouragement,  gels  no  indulgence, 
meets  no  toleration,  from  any  quarter  in  all  our  bor- 
ders. If  there  be  a single  one  amongst  us,  who  is  in 
the  least  infected  with  that  terrible  disease,  I am  not 
aware  of  the  fact.  No  such  demoralizing  doctrine 
can,  or  ever  will,  find  a resting  place  in  Kentucky. 
Our  constituents  have  a character  to  sustain,  which 
they  inherited  at  their  birth,  and  they  mean  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  as  bright,  as  pure, 
and  as  fresh  as  they  received  it  from  their  renowned 
forefathers.  In  truth,  they  look  upon  their  state 
character  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  own  personal 
reputation,  and  will,  forever,  support  the  one  with 
the  same  zeal  and  spirit  that  they  would  promptly 
defend  the  other.  Every  citizen,  (political  differen- 
ces form  no  exception,)  whether  he  be  humble  or 
exalted,  poor  or  rich,  justly  considers  himself  an 
equal  stockholder,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
honor,  credit,  good  faith,  and  glory  of  our  beloved 
commonwealth.  A failure,  on  her  part,  to  fulfil  her 
engagements,  or  a refusal  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  would,  therefore,  inflict  an  incura- 
ble wound  upon  his  personal  honor.” 

Efficient  and  immediate  means  are  said  to  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  keep  the  common  school 
system  from  languishing  and  perishing. 

The  Schuylkill  Bank  fraud  is  spoken  of  thus: 

“The  suit  in  chancery  instituted  by  the  directors 
of  the  Bauk  of  Kentucky  against  the  directors  and 
managers  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
growing  out  of  the  grossest  and  most  abominable 
fraud  that  was  ever  perpetrated  in  any  Christian 
country,  is  still  undecided.  I am  informed  the  de- 
fendants continue  to  throw  every  possible  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a speedy  trial;  and  yet,  wonderful  to 
be  told,  hold  on  to  the  proceeds  of  their  robbery  with 
all  the  pertinacity  and  obstinacy  of  hardened  and  in- 
corrigible plunderers.  There  is  no  excuse,  no  pal- 
liation for  this  high  handed  robbery,  by  which  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky  has  been  cramped  in  her  useful 
operations,  and  the  sinking  fund  deprived  of  its  ac- 
customed dividends.  I understand,  however,  a deci- 
sion before  very  long,  may  be  expected,  compelling 
the  defendants  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains.” 

State  bonds.  Thousand  dollar  bonds  for  thirty 
years,  bearing  6 per  cent,  interest,  have  been  ex- 
changed to  the  amount  of  $299,000  for  hundred  dol- 
lar bonds  at  the  same  interest  for  6 years. 

The  Transylvania  University  is  spoken  of  as 
growing  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 

The  residue  of  the  message  is  occupied  by  purely 
local  objects. 

IOWA. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session. 

Gov.  Chambers’  message  is  published  in  the  Hawk 
Eye  of  the  14th  ul t. , and  principally  relates  to  ter- 
litorial  affairs.  It  thus  refers  to 

The  interests  of  the  West.  “These  inter- 
ests have  been  too  long  permitted  to  languish  and 
suffer  from  obstructions  to  the  safe  navigation  of  our 
rivers,  which  the  government  could,  and  ought  to 
have  caused  to  be  removed,  and  although  our  former 
attempts  to  attract  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
subject  have  been  unsuccessful,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  renew  our  efforts,  and  especially  at  this 
time  to  insist  earnestly  upon  a full  consideration  of 
our  claims  to  relief  from  the  severel  ses  and  hea- 
vy impositions  under  which  we  labor,  from  causes 
so  easily  removed  by  the  power  to  which  it  belongs 
to  rmove  the  grievance;  a new  congress  has  now  as- 
sembled, and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  states  are  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  we  may  therefore  hope  for  a more 
favorable  consideration  of  those  interests  which  have 


heretofore  seemed  to  be  too  far  from  tide  water  to 
.attract  the  degree  of  attention  which  their  import- 
ance merit.” 

The  governor  thinks  the  population  of  the  territo- 
ry large  enough  to  entitle  it  to  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a state.  He  recommends  that  the  legisla- 
ture take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  people  on  this  subject. 

He  states  that  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  in  con- 
formity to  the  treaty,  have  removed,  and  that  the 
large  and  fertile  portion  of  Iowa  occupied  by  them 
is  fast  filling  up  with  emigrants. 

The  Winnebagoes  refuse  to  remove.  This  the  go- 
vernor attributes  to  their  intemperance  and  the  law- 
less interference  of  bad  white  men. 

The  funds  in  the  treasury  have  not  been  adequate 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  territory. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

We  should  be  enjoying  the  torpor  imposed  by  a mid- 
winter temperature,  (mild  for  the  period  of  the  year,? 
were  it  not  for  the  lurid, — gusty, — or  equinoctial  aspect 
of  the  political  atmosphere.  Revolutions  are  rife,  it  would 
seem,  not  only  within  the  concentrated  and  electric  focus 
of  parties  at  Washington,  but  elsewhere.  The  move- 
ments upon  the  chess-board  have  seldom  presented 
stranger  vicissitudes,  or  more  capriciously  reversed  the 
attitude  of  minor  parties.  Without  having  room  for  re- 
marks or  for  a quarter  of  the  articles  which  we  should 
like  to  insert  explanatory  of  these  evolutions,  we  proceed 
to  cull  from  them  sufficient  to  afford  our  readers  a glimpse 
of  the  game. 

The  tosition  of  the  President,  in  relation  tb 
the  next  presidency  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
minent parties  in  the  country,  would  naturally  be 
looked  to,  under  common  circumstances,  as  of  great 
weight.  Having  in  the  early  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration, differed  with,  and  disappointed  the  whigs, 
the  breach  between  them  and  him  became  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  he  turned  to  the  “democrats”  for  sup- 
port. The  leaders  of  that  party  however — at  least 
those  that  were  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  strenuously  opposed  recognizing  Mr.  Ty- 
ler as  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  party,  and  as 
a body,  took  actual  measures  to  disappoint  his  views. 
The  demonstrations  to  this  effect  since  the  meeting 
of  congress,  appear  to  have  been  decisive.  It  seems 
to  be  understood  that  the  president  will  not  in  future 
bestow  his  patronage  with  a view  to  conciliating  that 
party. 

The  Madisonian,  President  Tyler’s  recognized  organ, 
of  the  6th  has  a kind  of  manifesto,  in  which  is  "the 
following  laconic  declaration: 

“ We  maintain  an  armed  neutrality  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Fan  Buren.7’ 

The  Pennsylvanian,  alluding  to  the  above,  says: 

“It  is  a very  curious  piece  of  neutrality,  though, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  thrusts  at  Mr.  Van  Buren 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  with  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  reference  to  his  opponents.” 

The  position  of  Senator  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  for  some  time  a matter  of  speculation,  as 
well  as  of  interest.  He  is  recognized  by  all  as  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  a statesman  of  no  small  ex- 
perience,— and  possessing  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence in  Virginia  where  they  are  now  in  the  turmoil 
of  a warmly  contested  election  that  is  to  take  place 
in  April,  and  which  is  regarded  as  of  the  more  im- 
portance as  an  indication  of  how  the  state  will  go  in 
the  great  contest  next  fall.  Mr,  Rives  was  formerly 
an  advocate  of  General  Jackson,  whose  election  he 
supported,  and  by  whom  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  France.  His  claims  was  warmly  urged  for  nomi- 
nation for  the  vice  presidency  on  the  ticket  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected. 

During  the  compaign  of  1840,  however,  he  warm- 
ly advocated  the  election  of  Genera)  Harrison  and 
was  elected  to  his  present  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate  by  the  whigs,  but  so  far  disapproved 
of  some  of  the  measures  of  the  party  for  some  time 
past  as  to  render  it  doubtful  with  both  the  leading 
parties,  which  of  their  candidates  he  would  support 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  probably  the  only  man 
in  the  United  States  senate  whose  opinion  upon  that 
point  was  in  question.  Politicians  were  of  course 
.exceedingly  curious  to  ascertain  it,  for  it  was  believed 
he  might  exercise  a large  influence,  especially  in  the 
Old  Dominion. 

All  doubt  is  now  removed.  The  following  letter 
from  himself,  “ defines  his  position,” — very  distinctly, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  extracts  which  we  sub- 
join in  relation  to  it,  has  rendered  him  a conspicu- 
ous target  for  the  batteries  that  are  instantly  opened 
upon  him. 
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WM.  e.  RIVES,  U.  S.  SENATOR. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  ilth  instant  says: — 
The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  William  C. 
Rives,  as  will  be  seen  from  its  face,  was  written  to  a 
personal  and  political  friend  in  Hanover;  but  ano- 
ther gentleman  having  learned,  in  a conversation 
with  Mr.  Rives,  that  he  had  written  such  a letter, 
containing  a full  expression  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  presidential  election,  has  obtained  a copy 
of  the  letter,  with  permission  to  have  it  published, 
as  the  best  means  of  satisfying  all  enquiries,  and  re- 
moving all  doubts,  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Rives  will 
pursue  in  the  approaching  contest: 

Washington,  Jan.  1st,  1844. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  be  now  definitely  set- 
tled, that  the  country  is  to  be  called  upon  to  retract 
the  solemn  decision  pronounoed  by  it  in  1840,  upon 
the  demerits  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  and 
to  restore  him  to  power,  without  a solitary  atone- 
ment for  the  past,  or  pledge  of  amendment  for  the 
future.  The  indications  which  have  been  given  here, 
since  the  assembling  of  congress,  are  too  significant 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  convention  at  Baltimore 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  register  and  proclaim 
the  edict  of  the  caucus  in  the  capitol. 

In  this  state  of  things,  are  we,  who  have  so  often 
testified,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  our  deep  and  earnest 
convictions  of  the  fatal  and  demoralizing  tendencies 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  whole  system  of  political  action 
to  stand  aside  with  folded  arms,  and  to  shrink  into  an 
inglorious,  I had  almost  said,  treasonable  neutrality, 
because  of  some  difference  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
public  policy,  from  Mr.  Clay,  which  a wise  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  the  recognised  arbitrament  of  the 
public  will,  are  daily  narrowing  in  magnitude  and 
extent?  I humbly  think  not. 

The  election  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  is 
one  of  those  vital  processes,  provided  by  the  consti 
tion  of  the  country,  for  the  periodical  regeneration 
of  our  system,  by  a fresh  infusion  into  it,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  popular  health  and  virtue,  in  which  no 
good  citizen  unless  under  circumstances  of  a very 
peculiar  character,  can  properly  refuse  to  take  a part, 
and  to  the  extent  of  this  influence  and  example,  a 
decided  and  efficient  part.  When  the  vast  moral 


shamelessly  pointed  to  the  offices  and  public  trusts  of  the  community.  And  to  this  would  he  added,  hv  a 

the  country,  as  the  rightful  plunder  of  political  war-  natural  and  necessary  connexion,  all  that  long  irain 
fare!  ! °f  congenial  abuses  which  so  ingloriously  illustrated 

But  to  return  to  the.  remark  1 have  already  made,  the  era  ot  Mr.  Van  Buren's  former  administration — 
Could  any  thing  inflict  a deeper  wound  on  the  cause  multiplied  schemes  for  extending  executive  power 
of  republican  institutions,  than  such  a spectacle  of  and  presidential  patronage— profuse  and  profligate 
levity  and  instability,  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  expenditures  of  the  public  money — the  impunity  and 
body,  as  would  be  exhibited  in  the  restoration  of  protection  of  faithless  public  officers,  purchased  by 


Mr.  Van  Buren,  after  the  overwhelming  condem 
nation  of  his  administration,  pronounced  by  the  al- 
most unanimous  voice  of  the  country,  but  three  short 
years  ago?  Would  it  not  render  popular  government 
itself  a “bye-word  and  taunt”  among  the  nations? 

In  1840  the  American  people,  upon  the  fullest  and 
most  deliberate  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  political 
controversy — of  the  friends  as  well  as  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Van  Buren — recorded  their  votes  against 
him  by  such  a majority  as  never  before  signalized 
the  retreat  of  any  minister  from  power,  and  was  till 
then  utterly  unparalleled,  and  even  unapproached, 
in  the  history  of  our  presidential  contests.  Of  the 
twenty-six  states,  composing  the  Union,  he  received 
the  votes  of  but  seven,  and  all  of  these  (except  one) 
the  smallest  of  the  confederacy — of  the  294  votes 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  he  obtained  but  sixty — and 
of  the  popular  suffrages,  a majority  of  145,000,  out 
of  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  America,  who  j as  the  essential  sources  of  national  prosperity  and 


the  merit  of  their  party  services — a new  brood  of  de- 
faulters, of  the  Hoyts  and  thg  Harrises,  a race,  the 
entire  disappearance  of  which,  since  1840,  is  one  of 
the  proudest  proofs  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  change,  then  decreed  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the 
teeming  abuses  that  must  ever  attend  the  fundamen- 
tal heresy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  political  system, 
which,  instead  of  regarding  government  as  a a high 
and  holy  trust  for  the  good  of  the  country,  sees  in  it 
nothing  but  a job  to  he  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  a party,  of  which  the  president  is  the  head  and 
grand  almoner. 

Now,  I would  ask,  what  is  there  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  Mr.  Clay’s  election,  which  ought  to  have  the 
weight  of  a feather  in  the  scale,  when  compared  with 
the  fatal  and  destructive  evils,  poisoning  the  vital 
elements  of  republican  freedom  and  virtue,  as  well 


voted  in  the  election,  gave  in  their  accumulated  ver- 
dict against  him.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  so- 
lemn finding  of  the  great  inquest  of  the  body  of  the 
nation — while  the  echo  of  the  general  voice  which 
pronounced  it  has  not  yet  died  upon  the  ear — a bold 
attempt  is  made  to  induce  the  people  to  take  back 
their  own  settled  and  well  considered  judgment,  and 
in  elevating  again  to  the  highest  office  of  the  republic 
the  individual  whom  they  ha«!  so  recently  and  deli- 
berately deposed,  pronounce  a flagrant  sentence  of 
stultification  and  incompetence  upon  themselves. — 
I know  not  in  what  light  other  minds  may  view  such 
a proceeding;  but  to  me  it  seems  a contemptuous 
sporting  with  the  sovereign  constituency  of  the 
country — a sheer  mockery  and  insult  to  the  public  in- 
telligence. 

And  by  what  means  is  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  be  again 
presented  as  the  legitimate  and  annointed  candidate 


and  political  influence  of  the  office,  as  well  as  its  di-  j 0f  the  democratic  party?  Not  certainly  by  the  will 
rect  attributes  of  positive  and  controlling  power,  are  0f  the  great  body  of  the  party,  who,  we  have  every 
considered,  it  can  never  be  a matter  of  indifference,  reason  to  believe,  deprecate  and  deplore  the  madness 


or  even  of  an  equal  balance  of  countervailing  motives 
of  preference  or  objection,  who  shall  fill  it.  There 
is  always  a choice;  and  though  the  making  of  that 
choice,  may  sometimes’  be  embarrassed  by  con- 
flicting considerations,  arising  out  of  a want  of  entire 
confidence  of  opinion  with  either  of  the  opposing 
candidates,  it  is  only  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  de- 
termine our  preference  with  care  and  deliberation, 
according  to  the  best  lights  of  our  understanding,  and 
when  once  conscientiously  formed,  fearlessly  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  act  it  out. 

In  the  approaching  presidential  contest,  then,  we 
ought  not  and  cannot  be  neutral;  and  if,  as  every 
thing  now'  indicates  is  to  be  the  case,  that  contest 
shall  be  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  I have 
as  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  but  one  line 
of  action  by  which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
full  measure  of  our  duty  to  the  country — and  that  is, 
waiving  all  minor  considerations,  to  give  a manly 
and  determined  support  to  Mr.  Clay  in  preference  to 
Mr.  V an  Buren.  For  myself,  I can  conceive  of 
no  greater  calamity  to  the  nation,  or  deeper  discredit 
to  the  cause  and  very  name  of  popular  govern- 
ment than  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be,  after  the  signal  and  overwhelming  majority  by 
which  he  was  so  recently  deposed  from  power,  upon 
the  fullest  canvass  of  his  measures,  policy,  and  con- 
duct. 

The  host  of  vindictive  passions  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  restored  governments — the  crowds  of 
hungry  retainers,  pleading  the  merit  of  past  services, 
who  press  forward  to  claim  the  reward  of  their  fide- 
lity, or  indemnity  for  sacrifices  and  losses  incurred 
in  the  common  cause — the  infatuated  and  pertina- 
cious attachment  to  ancient  abuses — the  arbitrary 
and  self-willed  habits  nurtured  in  the  former  posses- 
sion of  power — the  commitment  to  favorite  but  per- 
nicious schemes  of  policy,  have  all  concurred  to  give 
a sort  of  proverbial  currency  to  the  remark  of  a ce- 
lebrated English  statesman  and  historian,  that  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  revolutions  is  a res- 
toration.* That  ail  these  evils  would  be  realized  to 
the  widest  extent,  and  in  their  most  unmitigated  vir- 
ulence in  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  none 
can  doubt  who  have  been  attentive  observers  of  the 
selfish  and  vicious  system  of  party  policy  exemplified 
in  the  creed  and  conduct  of  himsell  and  his  friends, 
or  who  have  not  forgotten  that  memorable  motto 
of  party  rapacity,  so  boldly  emblazoned  on  the 
shields  of  his  chosen  followers,  which,  in  proclaim- 
jne  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  victory,” 


'in r.  Fox,  in  tus  History  ot  Janies  II. 


and  folly  of  the  act,  but  by  the  secret  and  invisible 
agency  of  self-constituted  conclaves  and  caucuses, 
controlled,  with  absolute  sway,  by  a few  bold  and 
adroit  political  managers.  1 run  no  risk  in  saying 
that  . if  the  individuals  composing  the  party  through- 
out the  Union  could  be  interrogated,  upon  the  voir 
dire,  to  say  whom  they  would  prefer  as  the  presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  party,  three-fourths  of  them, 
at  least,  and  probably  a far  larger  proportion,  would, 
unhesitatingly,  declare  their  preference  for  some 
new  candidate.  And  yet  in  utter  contempt  of  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  party,  and  disdainfully  re- 
jecting the  only  equitable,  as  well  as  practicable 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  will  of  the  majority  through 
the  medium  of  a fair,  equal,  and  uniform  popular 
representation  in  the  nominating  convention,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  (holding  on  to  that  old 
machinery  of  party  discipline  and  subordination,  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  cunning  order  of  the  Jesuits 
through  the  bloody  Jacobinical  Clubs  of  Revolution- 
ary France,  by  which  one  or  two  active  spirits  are 
enabled  to  suppress  the  will  and  control  the  move 
ments  of  vast  and  entire  bodies  of  men,)  imperious- 
ly declare  that  he  and  he  only,  shall  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  party.  Is  it  not  time  that  honorable  and 
patriotic  men,  as  they  respect  the  dignity  of  their 
own  character,  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  the 
sacred  principles  of  republican  government,  should 
unite  in  one  generous  and  virtuous  struggle  to  over- 
throw, effectually  and  forever,  the  tyranny  of  a sys- 
tem, which,  if  now  submitted  to,  must  finally  con- 
vert our  noble  popular  institutions  into  the  worst  of 
all  dominations — that  of  an  unscrupulous  and  sordid 
party  oligarchy. 

And  what  are  the  wise  and  benignant  measures  of 
administrative  policy  which  are  promised  us  as  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  restoration?  A return  to 
the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  sub-treasury  system 
— a renewed  war  upon  the  currency,  commerce,  and 
business  of  the  country!  Just  at  the  moment  when, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  hostility 
of  the  government,  and  that  vis  medicatrix  naturce 
which  is  inherent  in  the  energies  of  a free,  enter- 
prising and  industrious  people,  all  the  business  pur- 
suits of  the  nation  are  regaining  their  prosperity  and 
activity,  and  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the 
country  are  finding  their  proper  and  natural  level, 
every  thing  is  to  be  again  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
we  are  to  be  re-plunged  into  a chaos  of  wild  and  per- 
nicious experiments,  simply  to  signalize  a remorse- 
less party  triumph,  in  the  consummation  of  a measure 
openly  at  yvar  with  every  great  practical  interest  of 


happiness,  which,  we  have  every  reason  lo  believe, 
would  inevitably  follow  the  .restoration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  We  shall,  doubtless,  have  paraded  before 
our  eyes,  in  steroetyped  horrors,  ihe  old  and  thread- 
bare apparition  of  the  tariff,  the  bank,  and  distribution. 
On  the.  subject  of  the  tariff,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
Mr.  Clay’s  creed,  developed  in  his  recent  letters,  is 
in  every  respect,  as  just,  as  sound  and  unexception- 
able. as  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  his  practice  in- 
finitely better.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  vote  for,  or  ap- 
prove the  tariff  of  1828,  consigned  to  an  odious  ce- 
lebrity, under  the  name  of  the  Bill  of  Abominations, 
which  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  carried  by  their 
votes.  It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  con- 
sidering the  professions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  all 
the  tariffs  which  have  been  mo  t complained  of  in 
the  south,  owe  their  existence  upon  the  statute  book 
to  the  votes  of  himself  or  his  friends.  It  is  no  want 
of  charity,  then,  but  the  result  of  the  most  candid 
and  deliberate  consideration,  when  1 express  the  de- 
cided opinion,  that  Mr.  Clay  is  far  more  to  be  relied 
upon  for  a practicable  adjustment  of  this  delicate 
and  complex  subject,  on  terms  just  and  satisfactory 
to  all  sections  of  the  Union,  (harmonizing  their  va- 
rious interests  by  the  golden  rule  of  moderation, 
which  is  the  only  pledge  of  permanence  and  stability 
in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made,)  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  wise  and  temperate  spirit  so  striking- 
ly exhibited  in  his  letters  which  have  been  recently 
given  to  the  public,  sustained  by  his  well  known  in- 
fluence with  his  iriends,  and  his  own  high  and  un- 
questioned character  for  frankness  and  decision,  is  a 
guarantee  which  no  portion  of  the  nation  will  lightly 
regaM. 

With  respect  to  the  bank,  if  the  country  shall  be 
reduced  to  a choice  between  the  odious  and  grinding 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  a national  institution  of 
finances,  properly  guarded  against  abuse  by  thej  'al- 
ous  restrictions  of  its  charter,  as  well  as  by  a vigilant 
public  supervision  and  control,  l do  no  not  believe 
that  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  an  'alternative,  would  find  any  cause 
of  quarrel  against  those  who,  free  from  constitution- 
al difficulties  on  the  subject,  should  go  for  the  latter, 
in  preference  to  the  former.  And  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  that  stands 
necessarily  and  evidently  adjourned,  as  a practical 
question,  till  the  revenues  of  the  nation,  compared 
with  its  expenditures  and  engagements,  shall  be  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  they  now 
are,  or  are  likely  to  ee  for  years  to  come.  My  own 
individualopinionsonthe.se  subjects,  have  been  so 
often  and  fully  stated,  that  I need  not  repeat  them 
here.  What  I mean  to  say,  at  present,  is,  that  these 
are  issues  either  hypothetical  and  speculative,  or 
neutralized  by  equal  and  opposing  considerations  on 
the  other  side,  and  should  not  divert  the  mind,  for  a 
moment,  from  those  higher,  and  more  urgent  and 
vital  questions,  which  are  true  tests  of  a sound  and 
correct  decision  in  the  pending  presidential  election. 
Those  tests  1 have  already  adverted  to.  They  are 
such  as  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  purity, 
character,  and  preservation  of  the  government  itself, 
and  in  my  humble  judgment,  are  overwhelmingly 
conclusive  against  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

As  little  shall  we  permit  ourselves,  I trust,  to  be 
“frightened  from  our  propriety”  by  the  old  and  hol- 
low expedient  of  a senseless  and  arbitrary  use  of 
party  names.  Those  who  are  so  prone  to  ring  the 
changes  on  the  nomenclature  of  federalist  and  repub- 
lican would  do  well  to  temember  that  they  have  men, 
reading  and  enquiring  men,  to  deal  with,  and  not 
children.  Try  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay  by 
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nnv  test  r]  -rived  from  the  authentic  history  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  tips  country,  or  hv  the  standard 
of  those  ureat  principles  which  exist  in  the  essential 
elements  of  our  popular  institutions,  a id  Mr.  Clay 
stands  before  the  world  the  far  better  repitulican  of 
the  two. 

In  that  great  array  and  struggle  of  the  two  parties 
of  ihe  rourilrv,  (aniens  I he  most  memorable  in  our 
historv,)  which  arose  out  of  the  controversy  and  war 
with  England  ill  IS  1 2,  where  was  Mr.  C‘av  and  where 
was  Mr.  Van  Buren?  tvi r.  Clay  gallantly  le  idtng 
the  republican  hosts  in  Ihe  house  of  representatives, 
arid  sustaining  the  administration  of  Mr  Madison, 
with  all  Ihe  energies  of  his  patriotism  an  I eloquence 
— Mr  Van  Buren  uniting  with  the  federalists  to  de- 
pose that  illustrious  man  from  power,  and  to  sup- 
plant his  administration!  Try  them  again  by  that 
standard  « hich  Mr.  Van  Buren  hi  useif,  in  a most 
elaborate  speech  delivered  in  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1828  declared  to  be  the  true  and  legili 
mate  distinction  between  the  federal  and  republican 
parlies — the  one  seeking  to  extend,  lh"  oilier  to  re- 
strain exmiliv  f power.  The  public  have  nut  forgot- 
ten ihe  various  schemes  so  scduouslv  devised  nr  coun- 
tenanced by  Mr.  Van  Buren  during  t tie  whole  period 
of  his  administration,  and  ftillv  exposed  at  the  time, 
to  augment  executive  patronage,  discretion  and  (low- 
er: and  nothing,  surely  his  mure  eminently  distin- 
guished the  career  of  Mr.  Clay  than  Ins  constant 
and  persevering  elf  iris  to  restrain,  and  to  pr  wide  new 
dikes  and  securities  against  the  enlargement  or  abu- 
sive exercises  of  the  powers  of  that  department 
of  l tie  government.  J idging  them,  then,  by  Mr. 
Van  Boren’s  own  definition  of  political  parlies,  as 
correctly  laid  down  by  him  in  1828,  hut  totally 
lost  sight  of  in  bis  subsequent  practice  let  the  so- 
ber and  impartial  judgment  of  t he  country  de- 
cide which  is  the  federalist  arid  which  the  republi- 
can * 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  man  to  contem- 
plate tiie  actual  and  prospective  condition  of  the 
country  'ilhmt  seeing  in  it  already  t he  germ  of 
new  ddfi  'ultie.s  and  troubles,  winch  nay  in  their 
approaching  development,  agitate  our  glori  ms  Union 
to  its  centre.  file  Oregon  and  Tex  is  q le-tions  iri 
our  foreign  relations — it  home,  a d fi  tent  revenue, 
with  all  its  nruinurt/  sources  pressed  up  to  their  far- 
thest productive  limit,  an  I so  ue  of  them,  there  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  beyond;  the  tariff  controversy  re- 
opened, with  all  ihe  c ontlicli  eg  interests  an  I p is-ion 
•which  never  fail  to  he  awakened  by  it;  and  added  to 
these,  the  rekindled  fires  of  the  abolition  excitement 
— each  and  all  of  the  n are  questions  which  carry  in 
their  bos  un  t he  fearful  elements  of  civil  discord  and 
intestine  strife.  The  worst  and  m >st  dangerous  as- 
pect they  present,  is  that  all  of  them  bring  into  i u- 
m idiate  and  opposing  array,  if  not  into  angry  and 
inutile  collision,  the  sectional  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  different  geographical  divisions  of  the  confe- 
deracy. 

Whose,  at  such  a moment,  i«  the  mas(er  spirit  (h  it 
may  have  power  to  still  the  rising  tempest,  before  it 
sweeps  with  destructive  fury  .over  the  lace  of  our 
yet  happy  Union,  or  should  this  prove  hopeless  and 
impossinle,  whose  the  commanding  genius,  “to  rule 
in  the  whirl  wild  and  direct  the  storm?’’  To  pre- 
side over  the  destinies  of  a great  republ ic.  In  a crisis 
of  such  complicated  difficulty  and  peril,  calls  for 
something  more  than  the  acts  of  the  mere  pa  ty  po- 
litician. It  demands  the  highest  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  statesman — courage,  self-posses-, 
sion,  elevation  of  i haracler  and  elevati  m of  views 
a no  deness  and  generosity  of  nature  that  attracts 
confidence,  and  can  inspire  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  of 
persuasion  and  the  spirit  of  command  combined. — 
Let  the  annals  of  the  country,  in  some  of  the  darkest 
m iments  winch  have  ever  lowered  upon  its  fortunes, 
be  consultel,  ami  they  will  answer  whether  Henry 
Clay  or  Martin  Van  Buren  is  the  man  for  such  a 
cri-is. 

1 have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  frankness  due 
to  our  relations  of  friendship,  personal  and  political, 

* I i me  speeeii  alluded  in,  (m.nle  un  me  12. ii  Fell. 
1828,01)  die  power- of  ihe  vice  president  as  presiding 
officer  of  ihe  seuat  ) Mr.  Van  Buren  comments  on  me 
‘attempt’  of  Mr.  Adams,  m his  inaugural  address,  ho 
trace  die  origin  of  die  two  great  p diifhal  parties,’ 
‘which’  he  adds,  'have  divided  ihe  coil  try  frmn  die 
adoption  of  die  constitution  lo  die  present  day,’  and 
after  rejecting  Mr.  Adam-’  iheoiy,  he  gives  It  s own  in 
the  foil.,*  i .«  words:  ihey  ’ (the  two  great  political  par 

lies  of  federalist  and  repuhiu  an  'arose  from  other  and 
very  diff,  rent  causes.  They  are,  in  truth,  mainly  to  he 
ascribed  h>  the  struggle  between  two  opposing  principles 
that  have  been  in  active  operation  in  mis  country  from 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  pres- 
ent day — the  one  seeking  to  absorb,  as  far  as  pruc  icuble, 
all  power  Ir  an  its  legitimate  sources  and  condense  b into 
a single  head:  the  other,  an  antagonist  -principle,  labor- 
ing as  iissidnu-ly  to  resist  the  encroachments  and  limit 
the  extent  of  executive  authority-” 


riven  you  my  views  on  a sufqert  which  is  soon  to 
absorb  so  large  a portion  of  the  public,  attention,  and 
t Inch  no  good  citizen  can  lie  indifferent.  1 flatter 
myself  they  will  meet  your  concurrence,  arid  that  of 
our  republican  friends  ho  have  acted  v iih  us  in  the 
> trw'rig  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed;  hut  in 
oriv  event,  I a n sure  ftiev  will  he  received  by  you 
with  the  kindness  a a)  cordiality,  in  the  spirit  of  which 
1 pray  you  to  believe  rne,  most  truly  and  faitbfudy, 
yours,  W.  C.  RIVES.’ 

Col.  Edmund  Fontaine.  Hanover. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  anticinat'mn  of 
the  above  letter,  savs;  -‘Because  Mr.  Rives 
roidd  no'  start  any  other  available  candidate— 
because  his  overtures  to  run  General  Cass,  failed  in 
their  object  he  will  support  Mr.  Clay!  Well,  well! 
we  should  regret  his  entire  revolution  in  politics,  hut 
we  should  he  reconciled  to  the  dispensation.  In 
1840  he  rallied  round  the  hariripr of  Gen.  Harrison, 
but  then  assumed  to  believe,  that  the  General  was  j 
anti-hank,  anti-protertive  tariff.  &r.  &c.  &n.  But 
no  v,  he  would  go  the  whole,  for  the  bank,  protec- 
liori.  di-ti 'ihii’ion.  Latitodinous.  Federal  Henry  Clay.  I 
Well,  lei  him  go  the  whole,  if  Ins  interests  ‘or  his 
feelings  should  prompt  him  But  surely  in  the  whole 
course  "f  Virginia  politicians,  -.ve  should  never  have 
witnessed  a mope  thorough  abandonment  of  the  nririei 
pies  which  he  once  supported.  We  have  never  kno  > n 
one.  who  once  stood  so  high  in  the  ranks  and  affec-  ! 
t ions  of  the  republican  party,  become  so  extraordi-  I 
naiy  a victim  to  his  own  feelings.  Mr.  Rives  has 
now  only  to  make  a bonfire  of  all  his  speeches  and 
votes  prior  to  1837;  and.  next,  he.  should  burn  the 
pen.  i hmh  was  lo  compose  the  biography  of  James 
Madison.  The  p ditician,  who  supports  the  federal  j 
Henrv  Clay,  is  not  calculated  to  he  the  biographer! 
of  Madison,  or  the  comine:  talor  of  our  text  book— 
Mutism's  Report.  The  work  would  fall  still-horn 
from  the  press.  ‘Star  of  the  ip  irning,  how  art  thou 
fallen!’  There  was  a ti  ue  when  Mr.  Rives  would 
have  been  heard  with  re-pert  and  even  deference 
by  thousands:  hut  if  he  goes  off  for  Mr.  Clay,  he  will  \ 
not  carry  a dozen  men  with  him  in  Virginia — fewer 
even,  than  he  carried  off  in  1841).  If  he  unit  go  for 
Mr.  Clay,  (and  evidences  of  that  intention  are  now 
thickening  upon  us;  indeed,  it  is  said,  his  missive  is 
already  in  black  and  white, )the  sooner  he  comes  out 
and  iin  ua-ks  his  course,  the  better  for  the  republican 
party  and  for  the  whole  country.  He  contends, 
there  are  to  be  no  neutral — and  we  take  him  at  his 
word.  We  fear  not  his  influence — and  we  defy  all 
hi-  exertions.” 

The  Richmond  E quirer  of  the  11th  instant,  savs: 
“The  Richmond  Whig  of  yesterday  morning  blows 
his  penny  trumpet  by  way  of  preparing  us  for  Mr.  ! 
Rives’  great  letter.  He  u-iiers  it  forth  with  a great  ; 
fi  utrish — and  prepares  the  world  for  an  explosion, 
which  might  otherwise  astonish  and  astound  all  sober  I 
and  reflecting  men.  The  letter  is  apparently  before 
the  editor,  when  he  prepares  his  article — and  he 
seems  to  have  suited  his  sophistical  commentaries  to  I 
the  insidious  text.  When  Mr.  Senator  Rives  falls 
into  such  hands,  his  best  friends  may  wish  him  a safe 
deliverance.  The  Whig  announces,  that  the  great 
performer  is  coming  into  the  circus — and  that  ‘per  j 
hap-  a day  or  so  may  serve  to  confirm  the  Patriarch 
of  ‘Old  Huukerism’  more  fully  in  his  gloomy  fore-  i 
bodings  upon  this  point.  We  need  not  be  more  ex  j 
plicit  at  present.’  Perhaps! — say  certainly — lor  the  | 
Whig  knows,  that  the  letter  is  forthcoming — and  that 1 
two  c 'pies  at  least  have  been  sent  to  Virginia — one 
to  a Conservative,  and  another  to  a Whig.  Mr.  Rives,  ' 
, when  he  makes  one  of  his  elaborate  efforts,  never 
i goes  lo  work  by  halves.  But  nous  verrons.  VVe  shall 
j reserve  our  comments  for  tiie  great  sophist  himself 
j — but  we  shall  not  waste  any  of  our  ammunition 
upon  his  -quire.  We  shall  see,  what  great  causes 
i of  complaint  he  li3S  found  against  Martin  Van  Bu- 
i ren  since  he  supported  him  in  1836.  We  shall  see 
! what  marvellous  virtues  he  has  recently  found  in 
j Mr.  Clay.  We  shall  see  with  what  specious  pre- 
texts he  has  glu-sed  over  his  ‘.‘utter  abandonment  of 
i consistency  ami  self-respect,’  (to  use  the  Whig’s  own 
words)  arid  of  all  the  great  principles  which  he  once 
professed.  We  shall  see  w hy  it  is,  that  VV.  C.  Rives 
supports  Henry  Clay — a coalition  more  monstrous 
than  any  other  combination  which  this  country  has 
produced — and  an  apo-tacy  more  startling  than  any 
which  any  Virginian  has  ever  displayed.  We  shall 
not  at  ah  he  surprised,  if  Mr.  Rives  has  sung  in  uni- 
son with  the  absurdity  of  the  Whig  that  'Henry  Clay 
is  as  good,  (if  not  belter)  republican  than  Marini  Vail 
Buren!”  ’ 

The  Richmond  Whig  accompanies  it  publication 
with  the  following  remarks: 

‘•We  this  morning  spread  before  our  reading  pub 
lie  that  political  letter  of  Mr.  Rives,  which  for  seve- 
ral days  has  been  the  subject  of  iemark  in  whig  cir- 
i cles,  and  of  unpleasant  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the 


favr  ■rers  of  the  ‘restoration.’  It  was  known  for  some 
davs  that  1her«  icoT«iich  t letter,  and  ronjpctnre  was 
ii.finitelv  diversified  as  to  its  characteristic  f,  atures 
and  distinctive  political  complexion.  The  lettpr  it- 
self will  leave  no  room  for  farther  dot  ht  or  specula- 
tion. It  is  clear  and  unequivocal  in  its  senti  uents, 
a«  well  as  powerful  in  its  reasoning;  presenting  per- 
haps the  most  finished  argument  which  hasever ema- 
nated from  it-  author. 

“More  we  need  not  sav  than  this:  that  tiie  com- 
plaints just  or  unjust  of  this  parly,  or  that,  of  all 
parties  against  a public  man,  cannot  annihilate  facts, 
or  impair  the  foree  of  truth  and  logical  deduction. 

“The  whig  party  have  addressed  no  solicitations  to 
Mr  Rives.  Between  him  and  them  there  has  been  a 
coolness,  amounting  on  their  part  almost  to  disgust, 
since  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison.  This  exposition 
is  voluntary  anti  spontaneous  on  his  part,  and  called 
forth  hv  no  management  or  maneuvering  or  contri- 
vance on  theirs,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  grea- 
ter weight.  They  have  not  approached  Mr.  Rives 
and  a«ked  him  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  position  and 
his  talents  at  the  crisis  of  a great  party  contest  into 
the  scale  of  Mr.  Clav  and  Ihe  whig  party.  With  a 
very  high  estimate  of  his  abilities,  they  did  not  and 
do  not  conceive,  that  the  whigs  cause  is  in  the  least 
dependant  on  his  support  or  that  of  anv  oilier  indivi- 
dual.' Thev  feel  assured  that,  it  i<  a li ead v victorious 
through  the  affections  and  will  of  Ihe  people,  and  that 
nothing  hut  tiie  firms  on  the  constitution  now  inter- 
pose to  delay  the  fruition  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  event  will  bring  to  the  American  people. 
Thev  therefore  have  riot  solicited  Mr.  Rives  for  this 
declaration  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  had  no  possible 
inducement  to  do  so. 

“No  candid  man  can  doubt  after  a perusal  of  his 
very  powerful  letter,  that  Mr.  Rives  has  been  brought 
to  his  conclusions  hy  the  clearest  convictions  of  right 
and  the  strongest  persuasions  of  patriotism  No  one 
had  a right  to  imagine,  from  hi*  previous  opinions, 
that  he  would  ever  support  the  restoration  of  Mr. 
Van  Burpn  ” 

A correspondent,  over  the  signature  of  “A  Repub- 
lican of  the  Old  School,”  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  the  11th  savs:  -‘God  forbid.  Messrs.  E litors,  that 
the  democratic  party  should  ever  he  placed  in  a situ- 
ation, when  it  cannot  proudly  hold  the  language 
which  you  have  done  towards  such  political  Arnold-! 
If  tiie  fate  of  that  party  should  depend  ori  the  frowns 
or  smiles  of  him  and  his  coinpeers,  then,  indeed, 
should  I.  for  one  , cease  to  take  any  further  part  in  its 
success.  We  go  still  further,  and  declare,  that  un- 
der no  circumstances,  will  we  hold  political  commun- 
ion with  one  who  has  (roved  himself  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  any  party—  one  who  has 
shown  to  the  world,  that  he  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  prepared  to  barter  his  professed  principles  for 
place.  Think  you  -essrs.  Editors,  that  a sneaking, 
time-serving,  and  convenient  politician,  like  Wnt.  C. 
Rives,  ever  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  whigs,  if  lie  had  not  fully  ascertained, 
that  the  democrats  would  enter  into  no  bargain  with 
him?  You  ought  to  know,  that  he  has,  within  the  last 
few  months,  made  overtures  to  us,  and  you  do  know, 
how  some  of  them  have  been  received.  1 »peak  from 
the  book.  Again  and  again,  we  say,  let  him  go — let 
him  go— loathed  and  detested  as  he  is,  hy  all  honest 
men.  These  hasty  remarks  are  made  by  one  who  has 
known  Mr.  Rives,  long  and  well.” 

The  Alexandria  Gazette,  says:  “The  Richmond 

Enquirer  is  most  violent  in  its  comments  on  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Rives.  The  very  ferocity  of  its  attack  shows 
that  it  fears  the  effect  of  the  letter  But  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Enquirer  is  unjust  as  well  as 
fierce.  Mr.  Rives  is  no  “deserter,”  and  'he  Enquirer 
knows  it.  He  could  not  possibly,  we  should  think, 
hate  come  out  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  could 
very  consistently,  as  he  has  done,  avow  himself  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Clay;  for  although,  as  he  says,  he  may 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Clay  in  all  particulars,  he  yet 
must  infinitely  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  against 
whose  principles,  measures,  policy,  and  parly  he  is, 
and  has  been,  strongly  opposed.  Mr.  Rives’  ground 
is  impregnable;  abuse  of  him  cannot  weaken  the  forte 
of  his  positions.” 

The  Washington  Spectator — Mr.  Calhoun’s  organ — • 
thus  expresses  itself  in  regard  to  the  letter: 

“VVe  publish  to-day  Mr.  Rives’  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  presidency,  as  one  ol  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  day.  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  at 
all  into  the  reasons  a-signed  hy  its  distinguished  au- 
thor, for  his  preference  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  the  presidency.  VVe  do  not  agree  with 
them.  But  we  would  remark,  that  it  justifies,  what 
we  have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  democratic  parly — 
that  in  taking  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate, 
they  not  only  throw  the  party  hack  to  the  old  is- 
sues, hut  to  the  old  votes,  and  Ihe  old  antipathies, 
which  were  enlisted  in  the  last  canvass  against  Mr. 
i Van  Buren. 
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“If  \vp  could  have  hnppri  for  an  e xeept  ion  in  favor  “But  Mr  Rives  will  >vin  no  honor  by  his  shame-  of  leer  lies  and  blood  spoke  rs.  Tfiinnn  i lifted  h-T  >re  r 
nf  Mr.  Van  Boren,  it  would  prohahlv  have  heeri  in  fnl  abandonment  of  all  his  old  principle*,  and  his  ad-  he  knows  him  to  he  more  so  now.  A mao  of  hi- 
Mr.  Rives.  He  was  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  hesion  to  Mr  Cliv.  Th"  Richmond  Whig  mav  af-  sagacity  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  very  first  concpp* 
whig  party  in  any  of  their  measures,  so  soon  as  thev  feel  to  praise  his  positions.  It  may  bp.  impudent  turn  of  Mr  Van  Boren’s  ‘restoration’  originates  in 
came  to  iegislat ion.  He  stood,  indeed,  an  antagonist  enough  io  deelare  that  Mr.  Rives  has  been  brought  REVENGE!  And  revenge  upon?  whom  whv  upon  the 
to  Mr.  Clay.  Yet,  he  will  now  support  Mr  Clay  in  to  his  conclusions  by  the  clearest  convictions  American  people  for  having  expelled  him!  Atonement 

in  opposition  to  Mr  Van  Boren.  II  id  any  other  man  of  right,  and  strongest  persuasions  of  patriotism  1 — is  to  he  made  to  hi  n for  his  defeat  bv  them;  an  idea 

been  brought  out  by  the  democratic  party,  we  he-  The  Whig  forgets  the  declaration  of  the  Wlrg  man,  * — *•  - 1 ' 1 1 1 ’ 

lieve  Mr.  Rives  would  have  supported  him,  and  so  who  declared  but  four  nights  ago,  in  reference  to  this 
would  thousands  of  democrats  who  went  with  the  expected  letter,  that  if  it  were  left  to  him,  he  would 

whigs  formerly,  not  because  they  I ad  anv  sympathy  stand  with  a broad-axe  in  his  hand,  and  keep 


with  them,  but  from  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. — 
These  men,  many  of  who  n have,  for  the  last  two 
years,  been  aiding  us  in  our  elections,  will  not  stnl- 


ineluding  both  a denial  of  I heir  right  to  expel  him  and 
the  irirhisjon  nf  a right  to  subjer!  them  to  humilia- 
tion fi>r  its  exercise!  ‘Old  Hu  dterism’  will  find  too 
late  that  Ihe  proper  republican  pride  of  t lie  Ameri- 


tify  their  former  conduct.  They  went  agiinst  the  and  Win.  C.  Rives  alike  in  character  and  conduct — 
party,  on  account  of  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Bit 
ren  and  they  will  go  against  it  again.  This  is  hu 


•eh  men  from  the  whig  ra  sp  and  hew  them  in  can  people  will  reject  these  antiquated  notions,  drawn 
pieces.  We  ref  r,  too,  to  the  declarations  of  some  from  the  slavish  periods  when  the  doctrines  of  yas- 
the  whigs  upon  the  slrcels,  that  they  held  the  Captain  sire  obedience  and  non  resistance  oppressed  mankind  — 

Mr.  Rives  trill  be  sustained  by  the  voice  of  Virginia, 


man  nature;  and  lie  who  did  not  expect  this  result,  the  declarations  that  were  made  in  Ihe  district  eon- 
but  look  ’d  for ‘a  sober  second  thought,1  that  would  vention,  which  assembled  in  the  senate  chamber  on 
overrule  it,  may  show  that  lie  is  a very  good  man,  Thursday  evening,  from  the  orator  who  addressed 
but  will  also  prove  himself  to  be  a very  bad  politi 
cian.”  i 

The  United  Slates  Gazette , says:  “Our  Washington  , 
correspondent  mentioned,  some  time  since,  that  Mr. ! 

Rives  would  he  found  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Clay.  We 
believe  that  most  of  the  statesmen  and  voters  of  l lie 
country  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  towards  that, 
great  statesman,  before  tlu*  end  of  May  next.  Mr. 

Rives  makes  this  avowal  of  his  preference  without 
solicitation.  He  has,  for  more  than  eighteen  months, 
stood  as  if  estranged  from  the  whig  party,  and  in 
that  position,  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  principles  and  of  men  involv- 
ed in  the  approaching  contest;  when,  therefore,  he  | , 

steps  into  line,  he  assigns  his  motives.’1  ' a 


as  traitors.  If  Mr  Rives  should  wish  to  know  what  and  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  states  of  this 
the  republicans  think  of  him  lie  should  have  heard  Union.” 

MR.  CLAY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The.  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  5th  iii't.  sa\s.  “At 
an  informal  meeting  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
\esterdav,  Mr.  Clark  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Clay  was 


them,  and  from  the  chairman  in  his  valedictory  re- 

| marks.  No  epithets  of  contempt  were  spared  to  mark  jp  the  ritv.  the  members  of  'he  legislature  should 
1 the  infamy  of  his  desertion.  j visit  him  in  a hodv  a«  a mark  of  respect  and  alf'ee- 

tion.  Mr  Taylor  modified  die  motion  so  as  to  pro- 
pose that  the  members  should  first  visit  Governor 


“Talk  of  Ids  convictions  of  right,  and  his  persua- 
sions of  patriotism!  Talk  of  a man’s  abandoning  all 
his  political  principles  attempting  to  fasten  upon  us 
the  champion  of  all  t he  federal  heresies  of  the  school 
of  Hamilton — changing  his  coat  entirely,  and  not 
preserving  the  semblance  of  a single  color  which 
be  wore  during  the  earlier  and  subsequent  periods 
of  his  life  up  to  1837 — becoming  a more  sh.ime- 
less  apostate,  than  any  which  tins  honored  coui- 
monwealtli  has  ever  vet  produced  Talk  of  Ids  pa- 
triotism, forsooth!  He  was  not  content  with  being 
an  armed  neutral,’  as  lie  once  professed 
to  he — No,  no!  He  must  now  go  the  whole.  Hede 
The  Pennsylvanian  has  the  following;  j dares  ‘all  neutrality’  to  be  ‘inglorious,’  if  not  ‘trea- 

“The  Alexandria  Gazette  says:  ‘We  are  gratified  sonable.-’ 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Rives  has  declared  himself  warmly  I “He  throws  himself  with  all  his  weight  (which  is 
in  favor  of  Mr,  Clay.’  “Well,  we  are  also  ‘gratified’  , fortunately  that  of  a feather  In  point  of  inthiencc,) 
to  hear  it.  inasmuch  as  it  is  alwavs  a satisfaction,  I into  the  scale  of  the  most  decided  and  ultra  federal 
both  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  a man  should  be  i politician  in  the  Union.  And  why  is  this?  Because 
somewhere,  and  declare  himself  ‘warmly’  iri  lavor;  he  is  the  victim  of  Ins  miserable  feelings — the  slave 
of  something,  even  if  it  be  only  a coon,  instead  of  of  his  hatred  towards  Mr.  Van  Buren — defeated  in 
preserving  a merely  negative  attitude  and  being  all  his  attemps  to  get  up  a third  candidate — and  heliev- 
hostilities,  with  no  intermixture  of  the  affections.  If  ing  Mr.  Clay  as  the  strongest  man,  and  as  likely  to 
Mr  R.  has  got  completely  to  Clay,  be  is  entitled  to  be  elected,  lie  is  willing  to  join  the  strongest  side, 


congratulation,  as  having  found  Fi is  place,  and  d is 
covered  his  position.  It  is  no  small  addition  to  a 
man’s  comfort  to  know  exactly  who  and  what  he  is. 
It  is  perplexing  to  be  evermore  an  indefinite  article. 
Still,  however,  we  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Rives— not  that 
he  liasat  last  ‘declared  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Clay,’  for  this  is  a matter  of  little  consequence;  but 
that  a man  whose  talents  and  whose  prospects  were 
so  brilliant,  should,  in  a moment  of  pique,  have  aban- 
doned his  party  to  struggle  over  the  intermediate 
ground,  and.  in  the  end,  to  join  the  enemy.  Such 
are  the  consequences  of  taking  pride  and  resent- 
ment (or  councillors  and  of  acting  upon  passionate 
impulses,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  calm  dic- 
tates ol  reason.  No  man  of  ids  age  ever  stood  bet- 
ter with  the  democracy  of  the  Union  than  Win.  C. 
Rives.  A career  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ho- 
norable nature  was  before  him,  but  lacking  patience 
to  bide  bis  time,  he  gave  up  all  for  the  gratification 
of  petulant  disappointment.  Missing  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1836,  he  forsook  bis  friends  and 
is  now  ‘warmly  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay.’  There  is  a 
moral  in  Ibis  which  commends  itself  to  the  medita- 
tions ol  every  aspiring  politician;  lor  it  floats  as  a 
warning  buoy  over  a reef  of  rocks  which  lias  prov- 
ed a shipwreck  to  many  a gallant  vessel,  but  in 
no  instance  more  regretted  than  in  that  of  which  we 
have  i.ow  occasion  to  speak.” 

rI  he  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  13th,  has  as  its 
leading  article: 

“Mr.  Rives— the  Deserter.”  “The  waters  are 
out— the  signs  are  fulfilled — and  Mr.  Rives’  letter  is 
published  in  Thursday's  Whig.  We  republish  the 
precious  document  this  morning,  and  shall  reserve 
the  commentaries,  to  w hich  it  is  entitled,  for  further 
discussion.  Amid  all  the  paeans,  which  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  whig  press,  we  conceive  it  to  be  as 
weak  in  execution,  as  it  is  profligate  in  design.  It 
is  the  flimsiest  mask,  that  ever  atlcmpled  to  conceal 
the  lace  of  a deserter.  In  spite  of  the  glasses  of  the 
Whig,  it  was  only  wrilten  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
published.  It  bears  a fiction  on  its  lace.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  to  ex-Senalor  Fontaine,  to  give 
him  in  all  ‘the  frankness  due  to  our  relations  ol 
friendship,  personal  and  political,’  Mr.  Rives’ ‘views;’ 
when,  in  lacl,  il  was  written  not  for  Ins  friend,  but 
or  the  public.  A copy  of  it  had  been  given  to  a 
wing  and  the  whole  object  was,  to  go  before  the 
public  at  once.  'I  be  poet  speaks  ol  a mouse  w ho 
even  intrigued  to  gei  a ‘piece  ol  bread  and  butter.’ — 
Mr.  R.  is  such  a diplomatist,  that  he  cannot  even  gel 
a letter  belore  the  public,  without  some  ridiculous 
finesse. 


‘pursue  the  triumph  ami  partake  the  gale.’  Some  of 
his  present  allies  know  him,  arid  estimate  his  motive? 
more  correctly  than  the  R.  Whig  affects  to  do.  Wit 
ness  the  following  extract  of  a letter,  from  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  N.  Orleans  Bee,  on  the 
24th  December: 

“I  learn  this  evening,  that  Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia, 
speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay’s  election.  He. 
probably  sees  the  movements  in  Virginia,  and  thinks 
I it  prudent  to  take  the  wave  upon  the  comb.  A de- 
cided movement  of  the  fence  men  is  always  the- 
strongest  evidence  of  the  preponderance,  of  the  scale 
into  which  they  jump.  No  men  watch  the  signs  of  the 
limes  with  a closer  observation  ami  more  cautions 
scrutiny  than  they,  and  no  men  sooner  perceive  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  is  about  to  set.” 

“How  well  this  whig  scribbler  knows  Mr.  Rives 
the  public  will  judge.  Time  may  also  dissipate  all 
his  calculations.  He  may  fail  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  the  objects  lie  has  at  heart.  His  sole 
reward  will  he  found  in  the  scorn  of  the  people. — 
Mr.  Clay  may  not  be  elected.  We  believe  that  both 
he  and  his  compeer  may  be  disappointed  in  their  fa- 
vorite wishes.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Rives  can  con- 
tribute nothing  to  his  success.  He  cannot,  vve  re- 
peal. carry  ol!  a dozen  men  with  him — and  his  deser- 
tion is  only  calculated  to  excite  the  burning  indigua- 


Monion.  This  modifical ion  was  objected  to  bv  Mr. 
Ogden,  as  it  seemed  a condition  of  ihe  vis'd  of  Mr. 
Clay; — as  a distinct  and  independent  proposition  Mr. 
Ogden  slated  th  it  he  wmi'-d  readily  agree  to  it.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  proposition  was,  however,  agreed  to.  Ac- 
cordingly. ihe  me  nhers  repaired  m’a  body  to  the  go- 
vernment bouse,  where  they  were  hospitably  receiv- 
ed; after  which  his  excellency  accompanied  thorn  to 
Mr.  Clay’s  residence,  and  interchanged  the  co  npli- 
merits  of  the  season  with  that  gentleman.  The  whole 
affair  was  creditable  tn  the  liberal  feelings  of  all 
partu  s concerned.  Such  occurrences  tend  to  smooth 
political  asperities,  and  demonstrate  that  we  can  ho- 
nor exalted  station  and  eminent  merit,  « heliier  in  the 
person  of  a whig  or  a democrat.” 

Henry  Clay.  A citizen  of  Richmond,  who  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  river  with  Mr.  Clay,  writes 
to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig  that  Mr.  C.  will 
go  fro  ii  New  Orleans  to  Mobile — thence  through 
Macon,  Milledgeville,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  to 
Charleston — thence  to  visit  Colonel  Preston  at  C >- 
lurnbia — thence  by  Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth — thence  by  the  peninsula 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  (Northampton  and 
Accomac)  to  Wilmington,  in  Delaware. 

A large  and  respectable  meeting  of  (he  citizens 
of  Bibb  county,  Georgia,  was  held  at  Macon  on  the 
2d  inst..  for  the  purpose  of  extending  an  invitation  to 
Henry  Clay,  to  visit  that  oitv  while  passing  through 
Georgia.  A committee  of  26  was  appointed  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  ii  is  reception  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  Clay  having  been  requested  by  a meeting  of 
whigs  in  Accomac,  lias  accepted  ari  invitation  to  visit 
that  retired  county,  supposed  by  him  and  no  doubt 
truly,  to  present  a lively  representation  of  Old  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  two  hundred  years  ago — 
that  is  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Crum- 
well.  The  following  is  Mr.  Clay’s  letter: 

Ashland , 12 Ih  Dec.  1843. 

Gentlemen:  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  N. 
Orleans  1 have  received  your  obliging  invitation  to 
visit  Accomac.  There  are  two  plates  in  tile  United 
Stales  which,  more  than  almost  any  oth  r,  1 am  de- 
sirous of  seeing!  one  is  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  the  other  t he  Is'and  of  Nantucket;  in  both  of 
which,  the  primitive  manners  customs  and  hospitali- 
ty of  the  early  emigrants  to  them  from  Europe,  1 
understand  are  admirably  preserved.  Your  letter. 


t ion,  the  slumbering  energies,  and  the  strenuous ' gentlemen,  by  the  propriety  and  delicacy  of  the 
exertions  ol  every  republican  in  tne  laud.  His  gold  I grouud.s  on  wliicli  you  place  your  friendly  invitation, 
spoon  oratory  is  exhausted  which  we  always  con  I a(j,js  to  the  motives  which  I previously  hail  to  see  the 


tended  was  even  among  all  the  mummeries  of  the 
whigs,  the  lilllesl , basest  thing,  that  was  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  campaign  ol  1840! 

The  Richmond  Whig  observes: — “Between  Mr 
Rives’  course  in  1841)  and  Ins  course  now,  there  is 
not  only  no  inconsistency,  but  the  most  rigid  confor- 
mity. After  lus  experience  of  the  four  years  cor- 
ruptions of  Van  Boren’s  administration,  lie  utterly 
repudiated  that  trickster,  tnough  nominally  belong 
ing  to  the  same  party — though  having  from  him  the 
highest  offers  of  promotion  il  he  would  support  him 
— though  tie  was  next  in  parly  promotion  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren!  He  did  nut  think  him,  with  his  corrupt  ad- 
ministration belore  ins  eyrs,  worthy  to  rule,  and  lie 
abjured  and  abandoned  linn!  This  unquestionably 
was  tiie  deed  of  a patriot,  regardless  ol  private  in- 
terest and  intent  only  upon  the  welfare  of  Ins  coun- 
try. He  repeats  the  same  act  now.  He  has  no  rea 
son  to  suppose  Mr.  Van  Huron  belter  qualified  or 
changed  front  what  lie  was.  He.  knows  irom  the 
unvarying  iessons  of  history,  that  lie  is  less  qualified 
Ilian  belore:  that  a ‘restoration’  never  fails  to  tiring 
back  the  old  abuses,  the  old  passions,  the  old  swarm 


Eastern  Shore;  but  1 dare  not  trust  myself  with 
positive  engagement  to  accept  it.  All  that  I ran  al- 
low mysell  to  tmpe  is,  that,  if,  after  my  arrival  at 
Norfolk,  1 find  myself  under  cireumMaiices,  that 
w ill  admit  of  an  excursion  to  Accomac,  I shall  lake 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  making  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, 1 pray  your  acceptance  to  my  profound  ac- 
knowledgements, and  assurances  of  my  being  faith- 
fully. 

iour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  E P.  Pitts,  E.  J Young,  C.  H.  Cropper, 
John  T.  R.  Joyces,  YV..,.  Sam’l  Curtis,  E.  S.  Snead, 
James  W.  Curtis,  and  L.  Fumy. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  in  referring  to  the  above, 
says:  “The  compliment  pay  ed  to  the  refined  hospi- 

tality of  the  Eastern  Shore  is  no  doubt  dese.rved — 
but  really  w q vv  ish,  that  a political  meeting  could  be 
held  in  the  presence  o.t  the  people  ot  Accomac,  be- 
tween the  lederal  champion  Mr.  Clay,  and  their  pre- 
sent representative  Mr.  VY'ise — who,  we  aie  ha,<p>y 
to  undeistand,  upon  the  best  authority,  is  as  decided- 
ly against  Mr.  Clay,  as  he  is  for  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
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JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

His  Position.  We  inserted  two  nr  three  brief 
extracts  in  r.ur  Inst,  giving  reports  that  were,  cir- 
culating in  relation  to  the  course  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  pursue  as  to  the  next  presidency,  and  statins; 
that  he  had  written  a letter  to  a member  of  congress 
on  the  subject.  The  same  extracts,  with  two  or 
three  others  of  similar  import,  are  inserted  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  lb'th,  the  editor  of  which 
remarks:  “We  can  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of 
none  of  these  specifications.  We  suspect,  from  what 
we  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  has  been 
returned  to  him  by  his  friends  at  Washington  for  re- 
vision and  modification.  That  he  has  certainly  writ- 
ten a letter  is  clear  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  we  have  received  from  Washington: 

“ House  of  representatives.  January  12,  ’44. 

“I  will  only  say,  that  I have  seen  a letter  to-day 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  which  he  states  that  he  will 
not  permit  his  name  to  go  into  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, and  that  his  reasons  for  the  same  are  given  in  full 
to  a senator,  and  will  be  made  known  in  afew/lays.” 

Abus  Verrons.  “We  wait  with  as  much  equanimity 
as  possible  for  the  fourthcoming  letter.  Let  it  be 
what  it  may,  Virginia  will  do  her  duty.  She  has  ad- 
hered to  her  republican  flag  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  Her  principles  are  inscribed  on  her 
banners  of ’98.  She  has  never  faltered  in  the  sup- 
port of  them,  whilst  other  states  may  have  hesitated 
and  hung  back.  She  has  always  selected  the  best 
and  most  available  candidate  to  carry  them  out.  She 
will  not  shrink  now,  when  the  danger  is  most  im- 
minent, and  the  enemy  most  formidable.  She  never 
waited  till  she  saw  how  other  states  and  other  men 
would  go.  She  waits  not,  falters  not,  has  not  a mo- 
ment’s doubt  or  hesitation  now.  She  will  fall  glori- 
ously in  the  last  ditch,  if  she  has  to  fall  at  all— with 
her  face  to  her  foe — or  she  will  again  assist  to  con- 
quer gloriously  and  save  the  republic.” 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  16th  says:  “There  are 
various.-  .mors  about  this  gentleman’s  actual  and 
prospective  position,  and  letters  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  indicating  it.  We  suspect  the  truth  is  sim- 
ply this — that  seeing  that  the  ‘Old  Hunkers’  had 
completely  packed  the  Baltimore  Convention,  that  he 
himself  stood  not  the  smallest  chance  of  receiving 
its  nomination — Mr.  Calhoun  has  formally  signified 
his  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  candidacy,  with 
a view  to  permit  his  friends,  partizans,  and  followers, 
freely  to  choose,  whether  they  will  prefer  ‘upon  this 
hill  to  feed,  or  batten  on  that  moor.’  This  is  for 
preliminary  action — to  meet  present  contingencies — 
but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  has  also  written 
another  letter,  to  appear  at  the  fitting  time,  in  which 
after  qualified  but  severe  censure  of  Henry  Clay , he 
pours  unmitigated  condemnation  upon  the  proposed 
‘restoration.’  We  do  not  speak  from  the  card  and 
if  we  err  we  shall  be  excused  for  falling  into  a spe- 
culative error.  We  profess  not  to  be,  and  have  no 
desire  to  be,  in  the  secrets  of  ‘Fort  Hill.’  So  far 
as  practical  things  are  concerned,  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
position  is  of  very  inconsiderable  consequence.  The 
aid  of  his  friends  could  undoubtedly  add  to  Mr. 
Clay’s  majority  and  tiie  brilliancy  of  the  whig  victo- 
ry in  November;  but  that  victory  is  just  as  inevitable 
without  them.  The  whigs  will  rejoice  in  the  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens  to  accomplish  a refor- 
mation in  the  government;  but  they  are  in  too  high 
and  commanding  a position  to  sue  to  any  adverse 
party  for  aid.  They  are  prepared  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fraternity  and  fellowship  to  all,  but  to  ad- 
dress intreaties  and  to  make  concessions  which  may 
hereafter  embarrass  them,  to  none.  So  far  as  whig 
feeling  is  concerned,  herein  we  know  we  do  speak 
from  the  card — from  the  book." 

A glimpse  at  a grout.  By  way  of  capping  off — 
or  furnishing  a back  ground  to  those  prominent  points 
in  the  political  picture,  we  insert  the  following  ex-' 
traded  also  from  the  Richmond  Enquirerof  the  16th. 

“Another  rumor  comes  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
from  Washington.  If  is  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  astounding  character.  A letter  reports,  that  on 
Tuesday  last  Mr.  Mangum  had  a dinner  party,  and 
that  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Botts  were  among  his  guests! 
Mr.  D.  Webster,  being  then  in  Washington,  was  pre- 
sent, and  also  10  whig  senators.  A part  of  the  re- 
past is  said  in  the  letter  to  have  been  affine  saddle 
of  mutton,  which  Mr.  Botts  had  received  from  his 
farm,  and  had  previously  presented  to  Mr.  Mangum.” 

Can  this  be  true?  Can  it  be  true,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  consented  to  break- 
bread  and  drink  wine,  meet  at  the  same  board,  with 
one  who  has  proclaimed  him  to  be  a traitor,  and 
charged  him  upon  the  record  with  perjury?  Is  it 
possible,  that  this  “union  of  honest  men”  has  been 
brought  about  at  the  board,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  one  who  accidentally  holds  the  dignified  office  of 
vice  president  of  the  U.  States?  That  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  ten  whig  senators  are  aiding  and  abetting  in 
this  meeting?  It  is  almost  incredible — and  we  shall 


wait  for  stronger  evidence,  to  confirm  the  monstrous 
talc.  But  if  it  be  so,  what  must  have  become  of  the 
proud  honor  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States?  What 
of  the  dignity  of  Virginia  gentlemen?  What  mischief 
— w hat  portentous  coalition  is  on  foot?  Again  wesay 
the  story-  is  too  disgusting  to  be  true.  But  revenons  a 
! nosmoutons.  We  understand  the  mutton  in  question 
| was  not  raised  by  Mr.  Botts,  but  purchased  by  him 
in  Richmond.” 

(President  Tyler  was  not  present  at  the  dinner  al- 
luded to  nor  has  he  yet  had  a taste  of  the  mutton  in 
question.) 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  document  from  Col.  Salisbury, 
chairman  of  the  “Johnson  State  Central  Commit- 
tee” of  Kentucky,  we  find  published  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Union.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  “demo- 
cratic convention”  of  Kentucky  had  nominated  Col. 
Johnson  for  the  presidency. 

To  the  democrats  of  Pennsylvania: 

Fellow  citizens:  A crisis  has  arrived  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  becomes  the  impera- 
tive duly,  as  it  must  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
every  democrat,  to  take  that  attitude  and  position  on 
the  presidential  question,  which  will  secure  union 
and  harmony  in  our  ranks,  as  well  as  advance  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the 
ascendency  of  its  principles.  A period  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  republican  party  of  the  Union 
will  assemble  in  the  highest  possible  political  atti- 
tude, that  of  a national  convention,  and  select  an  indi- 
vidual as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Our 
government  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  half 
a century,  and  from  its  origin  there  lias  been  no  time 
when  the  principles  of  the  two  great  conflicting  par- 
ties were  more  clearly  defined,  or  better  understood. 
The  next  presidential  campaign  will  involve  the  suc- 
cess and  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  party  to  which 
a Jefferson,  a Madison,  a Jackson,  a Van  Buren,  arid 
a Johnson  have  given  their  allegiance,  sustained  and 
cheered  on  by  the  democracy  of  the  nation.  The 
federal  party  find  a fit  representative  of  their  princi- 
ples in  the  person  of  Henry  Clay,  and  have  with 
great  unanimity  designated  him  as  their  presidential 
candidate.  The  democratic  party  in  most  of  the 
states  have  with  equal  unanimity  designated  Martin 
Van  Buren  as  their  standard  bearer  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1844,  and  we  are  now  called  by 
every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism  to  assume 
our  final  position,  wheel  into  the  great  democratic 
line,  and  give  our  cordial  united  support  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  our  party.  It  is  not  the  part  of  pa- 
triotism or  prudence  for  the  friends  of  any  candidate 
to  continue  a factious  opposition.  It  can  only  weak- 
en ourselves  and  strengthen  our  political  enemies. — 
We  have  been  the  early  and  devoted  friends  of  Rich- 
ard M Johnson;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  confi- 
dence and  affections  of  the  people  he  is  second  to  no 
man  living.  The  measure  of  his  fame  is  full,  and  it 
has  been  his  maxim  neither  to  “seek  nor  to  decline 
office.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  democratic  parly  sympathise  with 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  arid  they  are  determined  to 
vindicate  their  principles  by  the  election  of  these 
good  and  true  men  in  1844.  Such  a result  would 
indeed  be  a great  moral  triumph  for  the  aUmirers  of 
free  government  throughout  the  world.  The  friends 
of  Col.  Johnson  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  falter  in 
their  duty;  hut  like  the  old  chief,  who  has  shown  such 
devotion  to  his  country  in  peace  and  in  war,  they  will 
come  into  the  support  of  the  candidates  so  clearly 
indicated  by  the  democratic  party  of  the  nation,  it 
has  been  intimated  that  Col.  Johnson  would  not  per- 
mit his  name  to  be  used  for  the  vice  presidency. — 
The  “Kentucky  Yeoman,”  a paper  having  the  confi- 
dence of  Col.  Johnson,  contradicts  this  suggestion, 
and  we  know  that  Col.  Johnson  will  not  decline  any 
honor  or  trust  assigned  him  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  subject  we  speak  authorita- 
tively, nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  entire  democracy 
of  the  “Keystone  state”  would  hail  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson. 
We  will  then  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  those 
two  eminent  men  who  so  honestly  represented  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party,  again  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  government.  With  this  ticket  we 
will  obtain  as  great  and  certain  a victory  over  the 
federal  parly  in  4844,  as  Col.  Johnson  did  over  a fo- 
reign enemy  in  1813  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. — 
And  the  hero  of  that  hard  fought  but  glorious  field 
will  be  elevated  by  his  countrymen  in  triumph  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  felt  called  upon  to  say  this  much  to  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  influenced  by 
no  other  consideration  than  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  union  and  harmony  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  the  final  and  complete  ascendency  of  its  princi- 
ples. Very  respectfully,  SETH  SALISBURY, 
Chairman  Johnson  State  Cen.  Com. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  foregoing jetter  might  wiih  propriety  have  been  in- 
serted under  this  crpii  »u.  by  refen. ig  to  ir,  our  readers 
wiil  perceive  that  some  of  the  influential  friends  of  Col. 
Johnson,— and  those  too,  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  and 
at  whose  instance,  no  doubt,  he  was  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  members  of  the  par- 
ty in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,— -or,  at  least,  the  chair- 
man of  the  central  committee  of  the  party  in  that  state, 
and  who,  it  is  presumed,  writes  “by  authority”  in  the 
premises,  now  proposes  to ' withdraw  Col.  Johnson  from 
ihe  presidential  canvass,  and  to  start  him  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency,— on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  presi- 
dent. We  look  to  the  west  for  a contradiction  or  a con- 
firmation of  this  movement,  upon  which  no  little  de- 
pends. Col.  Johnson  not  having  been  regarded  as  in 
the  field  for  the  vice  presidency,  several  candidates  have 
been  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  their 
friends  for  nomination  to  that  office  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  those,  is  the  ex-governor  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Polk. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  13th  says: 

“The  senior  editor  of  the  Enquirer  announced  with 
exultation  on  Saturday  night,  at  his  “bed  of  justice” 
that  Col.  Dick  Johnsoi^  was  a drawn  horse!  Is  he 
not  mistaken?  Has  he  heard  from  Old  Tecumseh 
himself,  or  only  from  Mr.  Salisbury?  But  we  care 
not.  If  the  Colonel  is  withdrawn,  our  venerable 
neighbor  has  lost  the  finest  nag  in  his  stable,  though 
but  a quarter  horse.  What  we  really  wish  is  to 
see  all  withdrawn  but  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  a single- 
handed  contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay.  Col.  John- 
son’s withdrawal,  if  satisfactory  to  his  party,  is  no  less 
so  to  his  opponents.  “Judicial  blindness”  has  ever 
befallen  the  partizans  of  an  exiled  dynasty.  It  was 
so  with  the  Stuarts  and  with  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is 
not  less  clearly  so  at  this  moment  witli  the  advocates 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  “restoration.”  They  desire  and 
attempt  impossible  things,  but  they  are  deprived  of 
the  capacity  to  see  that  they  are  impossible.” 

The  Whigs  in  the  meantime,  without  having  any 
very  decided  preference  for  any  individual  for  the 
vice  presidency,  have  many  candidates  named  for 
the  consideration  of  their  general  convention* 
which  is  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in  May  next,  to  make 
the  nominations  for  both  president  and  vice  president- 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  writes  on  the  12th  instant:— “The  question 
of  the  vice  presidency  is  beginning  to  be  agitated 
herewith  earnestness.  Among  those  most  promi- 
nent, so  far  as  1 hear  them  mentioned,  are  “honest 
John  Davis,”  Mr.  Sergeant,  John  M.  Clayton,  oi'De- 
leware,  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  Western  New  York — 
all  highly  competent  fur  the  station,  and  will  be 
found  true  in  theworstof  times.” 

The  name  of  Harman  Denriy,  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  presented  by  others,  and  Mr.  Mangum, 
of  N.  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bolts,  of  Virginia,  have  also 
been  suggested  for  the  office  by  the  whigs. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


From  the  Neio  Orleans  Bee. 

The  recent  opening  oi  tiieCiiine.se  empire  to  our 
commerce  is  a circumstance  ol  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  will  be  a new  and  highly  favorable  era  not 
only  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  but  particularly  to  the  cotton  planting  in- 
terest of  the  south.  It  may  anil  probably  will  be  some 
years  before  this  trade  is  fully  developed,  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  destined  to  be  of  gigantiemag- 
nitude  and  of  immense  importance  to  the  U.  States 
by  opening  a vast  and  new  outlet  for  the  constant 
consumption  of  that  staple. 

At  the  last  advices  from  Canton,  India  cotton  was 
selling  at  4 1-2  teals  per  picul  which  is  within  a frac- 
tion of  five  cents  per  pound.  The  article,  it  is  true, 
was  greatly  depressed,  but  even  at  a considerable  ad- 
vance on  that  rate  vve  cannot  successlully  eompete  in 
the  raw  material  with  the  India  growers,  though  un- 
der the  rapid  extension  ofthe  culture  in  this  country 
it  is  a satisfaction  I know  that  in  case  ol  a depressed 
and  overburlhened  market  here,  there  is  aa  outlet 
there  for  a large  quantity  of  our  inferior  cotton  (such 
as  compares  with  that  produced  in  India,)  at  5 to  6 
cents  per  pound,  and  even  within  tli  past  season  ane 
article  much  superior  to  the  India  cotton  could  have 
been  purchased  |iere  at  less  than  those  rates. 

It  is  howeyer  by  the  introduction  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  that  vve  shall  be  able  most  successfully, 
not  only  to  compete  with,  but  to  drive  the  India  cot- 
toD  probably  out  of  that  market. 
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It  is  on  this  vf&w  of  the  subject  that  it  becomes  an 
object  of  such  congratulation  that  our  cotton  man 
ufactures  have  attained  such  an  extent  and  such  per- 
fection and  cheapness  in  their  operations  that  they 
are  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  fabrics  ol 
any  other  nation,  thus  assuring  to  our  country  the 
supply  of  the  heavy  manufactured  article  (and  con- 
sequently the  consumption  of  our  raw  material)  in 
all  those  nations  where  they  are  not  excluded  by 
heavy  or  prohibitory  duties,  or  where  they  are  ad- 
mitted on  a footing  of  equality  with  simtar  fabrics 
coming  from  other  countries.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  as  regards  the  Chinese  market.  The  principal 
kind  of  goods  required  there  are  of  the  more  heavy 
and  common  description,  which  we  are  able  to  fur- 
nish of  better  quality,  and  certainly  as  cheap,  proba- 
bly cheaper,  than  either  England  or  Switzerland,  in 
which  latter  country  the  coarser  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  are  made  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Chi- 
nese ports  such  a flood  of  goods  will  have  been 
poured  into  that  country  both  from  America  and 
Europe,  that  the  market  will  be  crushed  down  under 
the  magnitude  of  the  supply  and  that  heavy  losses 
will  have  been  sustained  upon  these  accumulated 
cargoes, — this  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England  were  overloaded  with 
their  stock  of  goods  and  how  completely  both  these 
markets  were  swept  to  make  up  the  immense  ship- 
ments that  were  sent  forward  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  to  the  Celestial  empire.  And  the  de- 
mand has  been  kept  up  so  steadily  that  very  recently 
and  probably  it  is  even  still  the  case,  many  of  the 
mills  in  the  eastern  states  were  working  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  with  a double  set  of  hands  in 
manufacturing  fabrics  suitable  for  that  market,  which 
were  taken  as  fast  as  they  could  be  thrown  from  the 
looms.  Two  houses  in  Boston  have  shipped  this  year 
to  Canton  750,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods,  and  the 
whole  quantity  sent  from  the  U.  States  is  not  less  than 
2,500,000  pieces,  and  10,000  bales  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  shipments  of  the  manufactured  article  have 
probably  been  as  heavy  or  heavier  from  England, 
as  the  stock  there  had  accumulated  to  even  a greater 
extent  than  in  the  United  Stales.  As  already  obser- 
ved, the  result  of  a large  portion  of  these  shipments 
may  and  probably  will,  be  attended  with  considera- 
ble losses — not  because  the  supply  is  more  than  the 
country  requires  and  can  consume — far  from  it;  be- 
cause heavy  as  the  shipments  have  been,  we  believe 
they  are  comparatively  small  to  what  will  find  a rea- 
dy vent  in  that  quarter  in  succeeding  years;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  Chinese  in  their  general 
habits  and  mode  of  conducting  trade,  are  a peculiar 
people;  that  this  Hood  of  goods  will  flow  in  upon 
them  and  accumulate  in  such  immense  masses,  prin- 
cipally at  one  point  (Canton)  that  they  will  not  be 
prepared  to  take  hold  of  so  large  a quantity;  that  nei 
ther  the  means  to  purchase  or  the  arrangements  to 
work  off  and  distribute  through  the  empire  such  a 
stock  of  goods  will  have  been  made;  that  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  will  not  have  been  opened  for  them, 
nor  the  people  generally  prepared  to  take  them  to 
such  an  extent  for  consumption;  and  on  the  top  of 
ftll  these  causes  for  a depression  in  price,  the  holders 
will  all  be  pressing  and  anxious  to  realize.  The  in- 
troduction and  consumption  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can fabrics  in  China,  have  been  the  work  of  much 
time  and  perseverance,  and  has  gradually,  though 
steadily,  increased.  It  will  no  doubt,  in  future,  in- 
crease in  a much  greater  ratio,  as  we  consider  the 
barriers  now  broken  down  which  have  heretofore  ex- 
cluded the  trade  and  enterprise  of  foreigners  from 
having  any  access  to  the  interior  ol  the  empire. — 
Still,  however,  we  must  not  expect  that  we  can  at 
once  attain  the  object  by  an  overwhelming  torrent 
of  trade,  but  must  introduce  it  as  a gentle  rivulet 
gradually  feeding,  sustaining  and  increasing  it,  until 
it  expands  into  a mighty  river,  passing  through  the 
length  and  breadth  ol  the  land. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  the  questions  that  arise 
to  the  mind  are: 

1st.  What  is  the  probable  extent  of  cotton  fabrics 
that  the  Chinese  will  require? 

2d.  Can  we  successfully  compete  with  foreign  and 
the  domestic  Chinese  fabrics,  in  supplying  that  de- 
mand? 

3d.  Have  the  Chinese  the  ability  and  how,  to  pay 
for  any  very  great  additional  supply  of  foreign  goods? 

We  will  endeavor  to  answer  these  enquiries  as  well 
as  furnish  some  general  observations  on  the  subject, 
and  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  ol  the 
first  arid  second  of  these  queries: 

U hut  is  the  probable  extent  of  cotton  fabrics  that  the 
Chinese  will  require? 

In  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
ol  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 

with  auy  great  accuracy,  but  enough  is  known  to  say 


the  quantity  must  he  large.  The  population  of  Chi- 1 
na  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  not  less  Ilian 
300.000,01)0,  and  the  great  item  of  their  clothing  is 
colton.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  country  it  is 
exclusively  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  weal- 
thy classes,  who  wear  silks,  and  in  the  winter  fur, 
but  these  materials  are  used  only  for  t he  outer  gar- 
ments— the  under  ones,  even  with  that  class,  being 
likewise  of  cotton.  The  Weight  of  clothing  that  a 
China  man  will  load  himself  with  in  cold  weather, 
is  very  great.  Ten  or  a dozen  garments,  one  over 
the  oilier,  and  oi  e or  two  of  them  padded  and  quil- 
ted with  cotton,  is  an  ordinary  wear;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  same  mode  and  material  of  dress 
prevail  in  the  interior  and  more  northern  portions  of 
the  empire,  where,  from  the  greater  severity  of  the 
climate,  this  quantity  of  clothing  is  worn  for  a long- 
er portion  of  the  year. 

The  present  population  of  the  U.  States  is  pro- 
bably about  20,000,000,  and  the.  cotton  fabrics  con- 
sumed by  them  require  at  least  300,000  bales  of  the 
raw  material.  A much  larger  quality  is  worked  up 
by  our  manufactories,  and  there  is  also  a heavy  im- 
portation for  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goods; 
but  then  our  exports  of  domestic  fabrics  is  quite 
large  also,  and  after  making  full  and  liberal  allow- 
ance, the  home  market  will  require  at  least  that 
quantity  of  raw  cotton.  If  the  population  of  China 
consumed  in  equal  ratio,  they  would  require  fifteen 
fold,  or  4,500,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  annually  to 
clothe  them!!  We  cannot,  however,  draw  such  a 
comparison  between  the  two  populations — the  people 
of  the  United  States  being  the  most  extravagant  and 
and  wasteful  in  their  consumption  of  clothing  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  the  Chinese  probably  the 
most  careful  and  economical.  But  let  us  make  a 
full  allowance  for  this  difference  of  habits  in  the  two 
people,  .and  say  that  one  American  consumes  five 
times  the  quantity  of  clothing  that  a Chinese  does, 
and  it  will  still  require  900, 0U0  bales  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  this  latter  nation. 

Their  present  supply  of  cotton  fabrics  is  derived 
in  part  from  the  American  and  European  importa- 
tions, and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  their  do- 
mestic fabrics,  from  India  cotton  supplied  to  them 
from  the  ports  of  British  India,  in  British  ships. 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  charter  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  that  they  should  annu 
ally  export  to  India  and  China  a certain  amount  of 
British  manufactures,  which  for  a long  course  of 
years  they  were  compelled  to  do,  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  were  sold  at  heavy  sacrifices  in  China 
— particularly  their  woollen  goods,  and  they  made 
the  most  desperate  exertions  to  introduce  them  into 
comsumption  in  that  country.  In  consequence  of 
tfiese  exertions  and  sacrifices,  these  goods  ( both 
woollen  and  cotton)  have  been  gradually  but  steadi- 
ly working  their  way,  each  year,  more  and 
more  in  favor  with  the  Chinese,  until  finally  the 
company  began  to  pay  their  way  and  realize  cost 
and  charges.  By  this  time  the  American  manufac- 
turer had  attained  the  skill  and  experience  that  ena- 
bled him  to  rival  the  English  fabrics,  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  he  stepped  forward  to  participate  in 
the  trade.  Within  a lew  years  our  exports  have 
been  regularly  increasing  in  amount,  until  the  quan- 
tity of  American  manufactures  sent  to  China  had  at- 
tained to  considerable  importance,  even  before  the 
recent  difficulties,  on  the  settlement  of  which,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Chinese  ports,  the  trade  has  re- 
ceived the  great  and  sudden  impetus  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  important 
market  lias  now  fairly  commenced  between  the  Ame- 
rican, the  British,  and  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  and 
the  next  question  is — 

Can  we  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  and  Ike 
Chinese  manufacturer  in  supplying  the  demand? 

In  the  first  place,  can  wc  drive  the  British  manu- 
facturer out  of  fi.be  Ciiinese  market?  and 

Secondly,  can  we  drive  out  the  Indian  cotton  by 
furnishing  the  Chinese  witli  our  cotton  goods,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  themseives  can  manufacture 
them  from  that  colton,  and  thus  secure  for  our  cot- 
ton planters  an  immense  and  steady  market  for  the 
consumption  of  their  raw  material? 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  we  can 
monopolize  the  Chinese  market  for  cotton  fabrics  in 
opposition  to  British  competition,  but  still  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  if  not  to  monopolize  to  obtain  and 
retain  a lar  greater  portion  of  that  trade  than  Ureal 
Britain.  The  latter  w ill  probably  continue  to  supply, 
at  least  for  some  time,  the  principal  part  of  the  light- 
er and  finer  qualities  of  cotton  goods,  particularly 
fancy  articles,  but  wherever  we  have  come  into  com- 
petition with  heron  a fouling  of  equality  as  regards 
duties,  &c.,  in  the  heavier  and  stouter  kinds  our 
goods  have  always  had  and  do  retain  preference. — 
Tins  is  peculiarly  the  case  throughout  all  the  mark- 
ets of  Mexico  and  Sioutti  America,  and  the  large 


i bulk  of  cotton  goods  sent  to  these  markets  from  Eng- 
land, are  put  up  in  the  American  style,  with  Ameri- 
can stamps,  and  the  name  of  American  mills  and 
manufacturers  on  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  make  as  cheap  an  article 
ami  a belter  one;  for  we  believe  it  is  ari  admitted  fact 
that  we  always  use  a better  quality  of  colton  to  make 
a similar  article,  than  t he  English  manufacturer  does. 
Here  in  New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  all  the  cotton 
markets  of  the  south,  it  is  the  American  manufac- 
turer who  always  buys  the  higher  qualities  of  colton, 
and  pays  the  higher  prices,  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon Ilian  the  complaints  of  European  shippers  at  Ihe 
liberality  with  which  the  American  manufacturer 
pays  for  good  cotton.  Liverpool  is  the  grand  outlet 
for  the  inferior  cotton  of  the  country.  The  great 
buik  of  the  supply  for  China  is  of  these  coarse  and 
heavy  fabrics,  and  if  we  can  nearly  or  quite  monopo- 
lize that  portion  of  the  trade,  our  cotton  manufac- 
turers, and  our  cotton  growers,  may  be  satisfied  to  let 
England  supply  the  balance,  as  our  great  object  is  to 
obtain  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
profitable  employment  of  our  shipping  in  carrying  it, 
and  the  bulky  manufactured  article,  to  market — and 
that  such  will  be  the  result,  we  have  but  little  to 
doubt. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  we  can 
only  judge  from  several  prominent  facts  3s  to  our 
successful  competition  with  him,  and  we  have  in  the 
first  place  to  compete  with  the  excessively  low  labor 
of  that  country — but  this  difficulty  in  a great  mea- 
sure vanishes,  if  it  does  not  altogether  disappear, 
when  we  recollect  that  we  use  water  power,  and  our 
splendid  and  perfect  machinery  against  their  hand 
looms , which  they  universally  employ.  Our  manu- 
factures are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  British 
India,  where  labor  is  equally  as  cheap,  and  the  raw 
material  cheaper  than  in  China,  and  where  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  is  the  same.  Our  exports  to  Cal- 
cutta of  cotton  goods  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
sale  of  them  is  gradually  breaking  up  their  hand 
loom  weaving,  by  furnishing  a better  article,  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  No  labor  however  low',  can  compete 
with  water  or  steam  power  machinery  so  complete 
and  perfect  as  ours.  Again,  for  some  years  past,  our 
cotton  goods  were  shipped  to  China  at  prices  from  20 
to  30  percent,  higher  than  they  can  now  he  procured. 
Those  shipments  at  least  paid  cost  and  charges,  if 
they  did  not  leave  a profit.  If  they  could  then  be 
sold  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  fabrics,  at  the  pre- 
sent rates,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  undersell  the  Chi- 
nese goods.  The  Ciiinese  cannot  meet  this  reduced 
price  by  altering  or  improving  their  machinery,  for 
they  never  make  any  advances  in  that  way,  and  their 
imperfect  machinery  at  the  present  day  is  probably 
the  same  tlrey  used  2000  years  ago.  It  is  incredible 
to  what  an  extent  they  carry  this  prejudice,  and  their 
utter  repugnance  to  changes  of  any  kind.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
we  can  undersell  the  Chinese  in  their  own  market  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  afford  a vast  outlet  lor  our  cot- 
ton fabrics,  and  consequently  a new  market  fur  our 
raw  material  that  will  have  a most  important  and  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  cotton  growing  states.  This 
market  will  we  think  very  shortly  be  greater  than  all 
the  foreign  markets  that  we  now  have  for  that  de- 
scription if  goods,  and  will  only  be  exceeded  by  our 
own  home  market.  How  far  it  will  rival  the  latter 
is  a question  that  can  only  be  settled  by  time. 

One  tiling  however  is  very  clear,  that  it  is  only 
through  our  manufactures  that  we  can  at  present 
reach  that  market,  and  but  for  the  existence,  perfec- 
tion, and  extent  of  those  manufacturers,  our  cotton 
growers  would  be  deprived,  nearly  or  entirely,  of  all 
benefit  from  that  immense  market,  which  would  be 
supplied  by  Chinese  fabrics,  by  the  cotton  goods  of 
Bengal,  or  by  the  English  manufacturer;  the  two  first 
using  exclusively  India  cotton,  and  the  latter  princi- 
pally the  same,  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose.  Al  any  rate  that  portion  of 
the  supply  of  goods  that  would  be  furnished  from 
England,  would  require  so  small  a quantity  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  a 
national  [joint  of  view,  whereas  every  yard  of  goods 
that  we  send  is  exclusively  of  our  own  cotton,  and 
at  this  very  moment  the  price  of  that  staple  is  fin  or- 
ably  affected,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  demand. 
How  important?  then  is  it  to  the  southern  pla.  ter, 
that  that  manufacture  should  he  sustained  and  che- 
rished, and  how  cautious  ought  our  statesmen  to  be 
in  adopting  any  chapge  of  policy  that  might  check 
or  injure  it? 

We  would  here  observe  that  our  trade  to  China 
has  heretofore  been  one  sided  as  regards  freight,  lor 
having  tint  little  to  export,  nearly  all  our  ships  went 
uul  in  ballast — consequently  shipments  ol  cottun 
goods  will  he  carried  out  for  a mere  nominal  freight 
as  vessels  will  take  it  at  a cheap  rate,  to  save"  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  buying  ballast. 
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January  31.  Mr.  Choate  presented  a memorial 
from  Mr«.  Downes,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Downes, 
of  the  IT.  S.  schooner  Grampus. 

Mr  Choate  bring  already  on  t wn  other  committees, 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  serving  on  t lie  commit- 
tee of  naval  affairs.  Mr.  C.  was  accordingly  discharg- 
ed, and  the  vacancy  was  directed  to  be  supplied  by  the 
chair. 

Pm  Patch.  Mr.  Benton  presented  a resolution  ask- 
ing the  secretary  of  war  to  inform  ihe  senate  wheth- 
er an  v thing  was  accomplished  towards  sett  ling  the  title 
to  this  property  under  the  resolution  of  March,  1S.‘39. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  could  give  Ihe  senator  this  in- 
formation. The  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  attorney  general,  who  directed  suit  against  Dela- 
ware, Ihe  parties  defendant  did  not  appear,  and  judg- 
ment went  by  default. 

M r.  Benton  thanked  the  senator,  but  desired  the 
information  in  an  authentic  form. 

The  resolution  was  amended,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Haywood , so  as  to  inquire  whether  New  Jersey 
had  ever  ceded  or  been  called  upon  to  cede  her  title 
to  this  i-dand,  and  as  thus  amended  it  was  adopted. 

Sub-treasury  Mr.  Berest  submitted  a resolution 
that  t he  com  niitee  on  the  j idiriary  he  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  any,  and  "hat  further  legislation  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  1811  repealing 
the  act  for  Ihe  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys;  laid  over. 

Florida.  Mr.  King,  prefacing  the  same  with  re- 
mark- upon  its  great  importance,  submitted  a resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  secretary  of  war  to  furnish  the 
correspondence  of  General  Worth  and  others  rela- 
tive to  the  fortification  of  the  southern  coast  of  Flo- 
rida, arid  upon  connecting  the  waters  of  ihe  east  and 
west  s„|e  of  the  territory,  arid  also  relative  to  the  cun- 
struct  ion  of  a railroad  across  the  Peninsula;  adopted. 

Tile  senate  then,  after  an  executive  session,  and 
action  therein  on  four  diplomatic  nominations,  ad- 
journed till  the  15  h. 

January  15  Postage.  Mr.  IVondbridge  presented 
the  peliuon  ul  la7  citizens  of  Michigan  for  a reduc- 
tion of  postage. 

Mr  Bach  man  presented  like  petitions  from  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Benton  submilted  a resolution  that  the  commis 
sinner  on  Indian  affairs  be,  instructed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  Winnebago  Indians  had  been  wronged  in 
the  payment  of  their  annuities. 

Mr  Junutgin,  from  the  committee  on  revolutionary 
claims,  presented  a report  asking  to  he  discharged 
from  Hie  further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of 
Christopher  Miller.  Mr.  J.  said  the  services  were 
not  performed  during  l tie  revolution  and-corisequerit- 
iy  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  co  umil- 
tee.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Miller  was  employed  by 
Gen.  Wayne  in  1791  to  carry  a fla:  to  the  Indians, 
that  the  service  was  highly  imp  >rta nt  and  very  peri 
Ions,  arid  Mr.  Miller  was  promised  a very  liberal  re- 
ward if  he  succeeded.  Mr.  J.  asked  that  t te  p ipers 
might  go  to  the  committee  ol  claims;  which  was  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Breese  introduced  a bill  asking  the  assent  of 
congress  to  the  taxation  of  lands  in  Illinois,  from  and 
after  the  day  of  sale 

Mr.  Bales,  from  the  committee  on  pensions,  report- 
ed a hi.il,  prospective  in  its  character,  for  granting 
compensation  to  pension  agents. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  rejecting  the  nomination  ot  Mr.  Hensliaw  as 
secretary  of  the  navy,  adj  mined. 

January  16.  The  President  of  the  senate  laid  be- 
fore t he  body  a communication  from  the  treasury 
department,  made  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
of  the  19th  ultimo,  calling  for  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  designating  free  articles,  &c.  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  September.  1843.  [An  ab- 
stract of  tli is  report  will  he  found  under  the  head  of 
“National  Affairs,”  in  another  part  of  this  Register.] 

Tariff.  Mr.  McDuffie  gave  notice  that  he  should 
to-morrow  call  up  his  tarllf  resolutions. 

Sub  treasury.  Mr.  Breese's  resolutioo  on  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Berrien  wished  the  object  of  the  resolution  ex 
plained. 

Mr.  Breese  replied  that  he  was  present  at  the  trial 
of  a receiver  of  public  moneys  in  Illinois  for  embez 
zlement,  and  the  result  of  that  trial  shewed  him  that 
the  act  of  1841  was  technically  defective.  The  re- 
solution was  adopted. 

Judiciary.  Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  reported  two  bills,  one  to  increase  the  sa- 
lary of  the  district  judge  for  the  western  distrii  t of  Vir- 
ginia. Also  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  trea-uiy 
to  compromise  with  the  sureties  of  Samuel  Swartwout. 


T.and  claims.  A hill  introduced  hy  Me.  Henderson 
for  adjusting  land  el ai  ns  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana  was  rea  l and  commented 
upon  by  Messrs.  Sevier.  King,  and  Barrow;  and  finally 
postponed  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  directing 
enquiry  whether  any  wrong  has  been  done  to  the 
Winnebago  Indians  by  withholding  any  of  their  an- 
nuity was  adopted. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  17.  Postage  reform.  Mr.  Merrick  pre- 
sented ihe  petition  of  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  for  a reduction  of  postage. 

Mr.  Morehead  six  or  seven  memorials  from  Cin- 
cinnati upon  the  same  subject.  Mr.  -i.  knew  many 
of  Ihe  signers,  and  said  that  their  feelings  were  evi- 
dently stronglv  enlisted  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Merrick  assured  Ihe  senator  from  Kentucky 
that  t li e committee  had  notslumbered  overlheir  work; 
he  Imped  they  would  be  able  to  make  a report  in  a 
few  davs. 

Mr.  King  trusted  the  suggestion  would  not  be  ill- 
timed  that  the  committee  should  seriously  consider 
the  franking  privilege  as  an  abuse,  and  one  which 
should  he  abolished  or  restricted. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  to  the,  senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  committee  had  seriously  considered  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  he  thought  would  be  able  to  set- 
tle it  satisfactorily. 

Seamen  Mr  Evans  from  the  • ommitt.ee  on  finance, 
reported  the,  house  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
seaui“n;  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed  without 
amendment. 

.Yaval  School.  Mr.  Bayard  gave, notice  ofa  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a naval  school  of  instruction. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday  Jan.  11.  The  committee  on  expendi- 
tures presented  a resolution  calling  upon  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  to  lay  before  the  house  the  charges 
against  Lt  McLaughlin  and  the  state  of  his  accounts 
vvt'ile  commanding  the  Florida  squadron 

Mr.  Pannenter  from  ihe  naval  committee,  reported 
a hill  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  mariners  of  the  United  States 
schooner  Grampus.  The  hill  was  twice  read  and 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.' 

Abolition,  Sfc.  Mr.  Camdbell,  of  S.  C.,  from  the 
committee  on  the  District  ol  Columbia,  reported  back 
a petition  from  citizens  of  Lor.kport,  New  York, 
presented  hv  Mr.  Gihdings.  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Thai  the  clerk  he  direcied  to  return  ihe  peti- 
tion a ><iv,'  referred  to.  to  the  sent’em  in  wh  > presented  it 

Mr.  Hunt , of  N.  York,  moved  to  lav  the  report, 
resolution,  and  memorial  upon  the  table,  and  that 
thev  be  printed. 

Mr.  Campbell  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and  the  motion  to  lay  up  in  the  table 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  ayes  51,  noes  118. 

Mr.  Adams  then  called  for  a division  of  the  ques- 
tion with  the  view  of  separating  the  mulioti  to  print 
from  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table. 

The  Speaker  said  it  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  Speaker  was  always  ready 
with  decisi  ins  to  suppress  debate.  He  presented  the 
petition,  and  it  was  an  insult  to  him  and  the  petition- 
er- to  treat  it  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Adams  was  cal- 
led to  order. 

Mr.  Campbell-. said  that  the  gentlem  in  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  mistaken.  The  memorial  was  not  pre- 
sented by  him. 

Mr.  Giddings  rose  to  say  that  he  presented  the  me- 
morial [ I'wo  members  asked  him  if  lie  stated  the 
character  "f  the  petition  in  presenting  it  ] Mr.  G. 
said  he  did.  He  stated  that  it  referred  to  the  slave 
laws  m the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  not  hound 
to  find  ears  for  gentlemen  who  did  not  choose  to  lis- 
ten. As  a point  of  order  Mr.  G-.  also  maintained 
that  the  report  of  ihe  district  committee  could  not 
he  entertained.  The  memorial  prayed  for  an  object 
which  by  a rule  of  the  house  the  district  committee 
were  hound  to  consider. 

The  Sneaker  overruled  the  point  of  order.  The  pre- 
vious q » lion  was  then  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  adopted,  116  to  6J. 

Generals  Scott  and  Gaines.  A bill  to  divide  the  U 
States  into  two  military  districts  was  then  read  twice. 

Kates  of  the  house.  The  debate  on  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  the  rules  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Rlielt,  ul  S.  Carolina,  arose  and  addressed  the 
house  at  some  length  iri  favor  of  excluding  petitions 
and  of  maintaining  the  21-4  rule. 

Mr.  Bidlack , of  Fa.,  continued  the  discussion  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour.  He  regret- 
ted to  hear  so  much  said  of  disunion — to  hear  so 
many  threats  upon  this  su  iject.  Formerly  a mark 
would  have  been  put  upon  Hie  mm  who  had  talked 
thus  of  disunion.  He  would  have  been  deemed  an 


enemy  to  the  union  who  discussed  the  question  of 
disunion.  B it  now  we  heard  the  discussion  often  in 
this  house.  We  read  it  in  the  public  press,  and  here 
Mr.  B read  from  the  Spectator,  of  this  city,  opinions 
entirely  in  accordance  with  those  just  uttered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  which  he  inti- 
m ited  were  from  the  same  brain.  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
to  give  his  reasons  for  receiving  and  referring  the 
anti-slavery  memorials,  and  while  upon  the  floor  the 
morning  hour  expired. 

Western  waters.  Mr.  Weller  moved  that  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  The  motion  prev  died,  and 

Mr.  Rathbun,  of  N.  York,  addressed  the  house  at 
length  upon  the  subject  of  the  internal  improvements 
of  Ne  w York. 

Mr.  Thomasson  next  addressed  the  committee,  and 
having  concluded,  Mr  Tilden  obtained  the  floor,  and 
the  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday.  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Phenix  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  Thai  i lie  secretary  ul  suite  be  direcied  lu  re- 
port lo  mis  hou-e  any  informaiiun  ihru  may  have  been 
r-ceiyed  at  die  depariniem  of  slice  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
secution of  die  conn-hand  opium  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Cui-ia  by  vessels  under  die  A nerican  flag;  also,  if  such 
trade  has  been  participated  in,  or  countenanced  by,  any 
of  ihe  consular  or  other  agents  of  die  United  Slates  — 
And  further,  to  communicate  to  this  h aise  if  such  in- 
structions have  b’-eu  given  lo  die  minister,  consular,  or 
oilier  agen's  of  die  United  Stales  as  vv  ill  he  calculat'd  to 
aid  die  authorities  of  that  couniry  in  suppressing  a iral- 
flo  so  jus'ly  obnoxious  pi  die  Chinese  troverninen'. 

Objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

Cotton.  Mr.  Slidell,  in  pursuance  to  notice  here- 
tofore given,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
a bill  to  exempt  from  duty  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  Slates  from  Texas.  Read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  Mr.  Tibbalts  obtained  leave 
to  introduce  a bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia;  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

American  seamen.  Mr  McKay  reported  a bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  of  the 
fiscal  year  1844  lor  the  protection  of  American  .sea- 
men. The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole, — the 
Speaker  calling  Mr.  Wilkins , of  Penn,  to  the  chair. 

A Idler  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  state  slat- 
ing that  the  fund  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
American  seamen  was  exhausted, — that  drafts  were 
in  the  city  for  more  money  than  congress  had  appro- 
priated to  this  object. 

It  was  necessary.  Mr.  McKay  said,  to  pass  the  bill 
to  save  the  credit  of  ihe  government,  it  proposed 
an  appropriation  of  $40,500.  The  bill  was  report- 
ed back  without  debate  ur  objection,  and  it  was  read 
a third  nme  and  passed. 

Mr.  Adams  called  for  the.  orders  of  the  day  for  the 
morning  hour;  and  the  debate  outlie  21st  rule  was 
thereupon  resumed. 

Mr.  Bidlack  of  Pa., 'resumed  andelosed  hisspeech, 
recalling  the  strength  of  some  of  the  remarks  made 
hy  him  yesterday,  by  staling  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
going  with  the  21st  rule,  arid  all  the  rules  of  the  last 
oongre-s,  rather  ilian  have  the  subject  before  the 
house  further  agitated.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  report,  but  against  the  instruc- 
tions to  retain  the  21sl  rule.  Mr.  B.  further  said  he 
was  for  the  southern  view  of  the  question  if  south- 
ern men  were  united.  But  he  found  them  divided. 
Some  had  voted  to  lay  the  whole  subject  upon 
the  table,  and  some  had  voted  against  it.  Some 
were  for  receiving  anti  slavery  memorials,  and  some 
were  again-t  their  reception. 

Messrs.  Wise  and  Haralshn,  of  Georgia,  endeavor- 
ed io  -how  that  the  southern  members  were  united, 
and  called  upon  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  to 
show  who  were  disunited. 

Mr.  Bidlack  would  not  consent  to  single  out  the-e 
members,  hut  named  both  in  the  present  and  last 
congress  members  representing  in  part  the  slates  of 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Belser , of  Ala.,  said  he  was  glad  when  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black)  had  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Dromgoole.)  He  wanted  to  bring  the 
house  to  a direct  vote  upon  Mr.  Dromgoole's  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  report  '*lhe  21st 
rule.”  This  was  the  main  question  at  issue.  If  we 
couid  bring  the  house  lo  vote  upon  that  proposition 
the  main  question  would  beaded  upon  without  furth- 
er controversy.  Mr.  B.  was  proceeding  to  debate  the 
right  of  petition  when  the  hour  expired. 

Western  waters.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee and  resumed  the  detiate  on  the  reference  of  the 
topi' s of  the  president’s  message. 

Mr.  Tilden,  of  Ohio,  commenced  Ihe  discussion  in 
a brief  speech,  recommending  a liberal  and  equal 
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policy  jn  regard  to  works  of  improvement,  owl  com* 
plaining  of  t+ie  exclusive  views  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  nartioipated  in  the  disrussion. 

Mr  Hu  it,  of  N.  York,  denied  that  the.  old  states 
had  been  unjust  to  the  new  states,  nr  that  they  had 
been  governed  hv  selfi-h  considerations  in  making 
appropriations.  Very  large  portions  of  the  public 
domain  had  been  given  by  congress  to  aid  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  west  and  for  western  improve- 
ments. New  York  least  of  all  should  be  charged 
with  a spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  west.  She  h id 
ever  been  a liberal  state,  and  had  devnttpd  vast  means 
for  improvements  in  the  west.  Mr.  H.  proceeded  to 
reply  to  son  e of  the  remarks  of  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers who  bad  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  particular 
]y  in  answer  to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C..  who  bad  invit- 
ed the  west  to  stand  by  the  south,  and  vote  against  the 
tariff,  or  for  its  repeal.  He  had  expressed  I he  belief 
that  the  west  could  get  " hat  was  due  only  by  repeal 
ing  the  tariff.  ' he  south  were  the  natural  allies  ol 
the  west.  Mr.  H.  did  not  believe  that  the  west  would 
be  thus  bribed  and  bought.  Mr  H called  upon  the 
democratic  party  a Is  > who  had  so  many  opinions  up- 
on all  subjects,  io  define  their  opinions  here  in  the 
bouse  where  they  were  r sponsible  upon  some  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  continued  the  debate,  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  lake  country. 

Mr.  Jumtson , of  Mo.,  obtained  the  fl  >or,  hut  the 
hour  being  late,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  13.  Election  of  president.  Mr.  Dean 
of  Ohio,  presented  a resolution  directing  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  to  report  as  to  the  expediency  of 
reporting  a law  by  which  the  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  sh  uld  lie  elected  upon  one  day  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Hemp.  A re-oliition  was  adopli  d inquiring  how 
many  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  ami  the  several  parti 
culars  connected  • ith  this  manufacture. 

Fugitives  f ont  j 1 slice . vlr.  Wilkins,  of  Pa.,  pre- 

sented a rep  ml  Irom  thee  un  utitee  on  the  judiciary 
repealing  certain  laws  of  the  District  ol  Columliia, 
respecting  fugitives  from  justice.  Referred  to  the 
committee  o i ll»>-  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.,  submitted  a minority  report. 

Rules  of  the  house.  The  debate  on  this  subject  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Brlser,  Ala  . continued  and  closed  his  speech 
commenced  yesterday.  Mr.  B.  said  to  refuse  peti- 
tions was  nut  in  viola. i n of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  declared  llfat' congress  should  make  no 
law  preventing  the  eople  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
petition  congress  lor  a redress  of  grievances.  A rule 
w as  not  a law,  ami  therefore  the  constitution  was  not 


lion  upon  the  postmaster  general  as  to  mailable  mat-  This  terrible  recent  disaster,  only  three  miles  be- 
ter  passing  free  in  the  mail<a«d  the  state  of  acemi  ,is  low  St.  Louis,  and  in  which  there  had  been  such  a 
of  the  l ie  d postmasters,  was  reconsidered  after  horrible  sacrifice  or  human  life,  seemed  at  last  to 
some  debate.  The  whole  subject  was  then  poslpon-  have  awake  ed  the  attention  of  gent  h-meti  to  the  lin- 
ed until  to-nmrro  v. 


A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Tlmmns  Smi'h.  propos- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  reducing  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  general  government,  (including 
the  salaries  of  public  officers.)  was  ad  >pled. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Omen,  of  Indiana,  moved  the  print- 
ing of  Robert  Greenhmce's  report  upon  the  Oregon 
territory.  The  motion  prevailed,  hut  th  vote  was 
subsequently  reconsidered  as  Mr.  Grtenhowe  has  pre- ; 


parlance  of  the  subject  no  v pressed  upon  them. 

Mr.  W having  luded,  the  house  arij  mrned. 

Tuesday,  Jam.  10  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Elmer , chairman  of  the  cum  iltee  on 
elections,  announced  ihal  that  committee  would  lie 
prepared  to  report  in  four  or  five  days  on  the  subject 
uf  the  representatives  Heeled  by  general  ti  kel  id- 
s cad  uf  In  district-  as  required  b\  law. 

Appropriations  Tne  following  hills  were  reported 
pared  a later  report.  i by  .Vlr.  McfYiiy  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Texas.  Mr  B/ucfe.ofGeo.,  gave  notieeofhis  into.-  means: 
ti  m hereafter  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  hill  A hill  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  re- 
providing  for  the  nrgm&atinn  of  the  territory  of  volut iunary  and  other  pensioners  for  the  fiscal  year 
Oregon.  The  amendment  provides  for  the  provi-  Id 4 5 

sional  annexation  of  IVxas  to  the  United  Slates.  | Also,  n hill  making  appropriations  for  fortifications 
Western  waters.  Mr.  Tlioinassoil  offered  the  follow-  f r the  fi.ca.1  year  1845. 
ing  resolution:  I Also,  a hill  making  appropriations  for  Ihe  fiscal 

Respired , That  the  committee  of  ways  and  men  he  , year  1815  for  the  support  of  the  navy.  All  these 
instructed  to  inquire  w at  sn  n of  in  < iey  will  lie  requir- 1 hills  were  read  twice  and  referred  tu  the  committee 


ed  to  keep  all  lie  b aits  now  in  n-e,  and  tlio  e in  the  pro- 
cess  of  prep  i ration  designed  to  he  cinn'oved  in  remov- 
ing obs-ruo  inns  in  die  navigau-m  ‘I  th  Mi--issipiu  n 
ver  an  I i s trihira  les.  iu  consta  it  aelive  empMymeid 
f r the  national  fiscal  year  com  nemtiugo  i the  li  s'  d *y 
of  July  next  and  dm!  tin  v report  to  this  house  ihy  -mil 
for  dm'  purpose  in  the  appomr  me  appropriuti  m bill. 

Mr.  T.  said  a paper  on  ii is  table  give  the  hearl- 
rending  intelligence  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  4lh 
instant,  within  three  miles  and  in  full  view  of  tit. 
Louis,  one  of  Ihe  largest  inland  cities  in  the  Union, 
the  steamer  Shepherdess  struck  a snag,  and,  horri- 
ble to  tell,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  human  beings 
were  suddenly  launched  into  eternity.  He  desired 
that  gentlemen  would  read  the  account,  and  that  they 
would  find  there  were  passengers  from  ten  states  in 
tu js  Union  in  the  ill-fated  vessel.  He  was  wearied 
of  the  lengthy  discussions  in  this  house  on  minor 
matters  when  one  of  such  vast  national  importance 
was  apparently  neglected.  Sir,  said  dr.  I.,  we  ol 
the  west  have  strong  claims  upon  this  government. 

The  question  being  taken,  Ihe  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr  C Johnson  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  Tlwmas  on  arose  and  addressed  t e house  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  and  against  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Wilkins , of  Fa.,  followed,  urging  the  cl  urns 
of  the  national  highway  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Balize 
to  ample  appropriations  from  the  general  govern- 
ment lor  the  securing  of  safety  in  its  navigation.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  observed  that,  the 
gentleman,  in  the  course  ol  his  remarks,  had  refer- 
red to  a large  steam  vessel  built  by  government,  at 
Pittsburg,  for  ocean  service.  He  was  glad  lie  had 


violated.  The  government  was  hound  under  ihe  do  e so,  for  that  very  fact  seemed,  in  his  v tew,  satis- 
constitulion  to  prevent  domestic  violence,  but  it  was  | factorily  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  eon- 

1 ‘ • • : - gress  to  appropriate  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  as 


an  encouragement  of  domestic  violence  to  receive 
these  petitions  and  a violation  of  the  constitution  to 
discuss  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  continued  t lie  debate  in  de- 
fence of  the  21st  rule.  He  appealed  to  (lie  northern 
democrats  to  stand  by  the  south,  and  to  retain  the 
21st  rule  which  was  endangered  by  the  southern  di- 
visions. Mr.  C.  declared  that  the  southern  demo- 
crats were  united  upon  thissuhjeet,  and  Ihal  the  south 
was  likely  to  be  auandoiied  upon  it  because  the  south 
were  not  united.  Mr  C found  a good  deal  of  fault 
with  the  speech  ol  Mr.  Clingman,  ol  N C.,  upon  this 
subject,  as  Mr.  Reiser  had  w till  ihal  ol  Mr.  Beardsley , 
ol  A . Y.,  as  great  an  abolition  1st  as  any  iri  llie  Union. 
Mr.  C.  continued  until  the  expnatiun  ol  the  morning 
hour. 

Western  waters.  The  house  went  into  committee 
and  resumed  the  sunject  of  the  reference  of  the 
president’s  message. 

Mr  Jameson,  ol  Vlo.,  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tion ol  the  house  the  importance  of  western  com- 
merce to  the  west.  The  waters  of  the  west  were  as 
important  to  western  men  as  the  waters  of  the  sea 
coast  to  those  from  the  Atlantic  slates.  Mr.  J.  went 
on  to  prove  that  the  west  paid  as  much  for  the  sup- 
port ot  the  government  as  any  other  section  of  Uie 
country.  1 hey  had  done  more — lor  they  paid  a 
great  deal  to  protect  northern  manufactures  with- 
out receiving  any  equivalent.  Mr.  J.  denied  Inal 
the  west  hau  any  common  benefit  in  the  laid!'. 

The  commiliee  rose  w hen  Mr.  Jameson  had  con- 
cluded his  remarks,  and  reported  pi  ogress. 

Tost  office.  Mr.  Hopkins,  ol  Va.,  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  winch  a resolution  was  adopted  cal- 
ling for  information  liom  the  post  office  department. 
The  information  called  l,.r  the  examination  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  ai  counts,  and  it  would  lake  six  or 
eight  ye.  r=  fo  answer  the  resolution,  in  tne  midst 
ol  the  considcl  alum  ol  this  subject 
The  bouse  adjoin  ned. 


public  national  highways.  The  boat  referred  to  was 
an  iron  steamer  of  a thousand  tons  burthen,  built  for 
theservire  of  the  government,  and  the  mere  tael 
was  worth  a thousand  abstract  arguments  to  pul  ai 
rest  the  constitutional  doubt  which  appeared  to  haunt 
ttie  minds  ol  certain  gentlemen.  The  erection  of 
such  a vessel  at  the  very  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Ohio,  proclaimed  iu  language  which  was  too  plain  to 
he  misunderstood  that  the  waters  of  that  river  con 
stituted  a national  highway.  Steam  vessels  had  al- 
ready been  built  there  for  the  revenue  service,  both 
on  the  lake-  and  on  the  gulf,  but  this  was  one  for 
ocean  service.  Yes:  and  the  Ohio  river  led  as  direct- 
ly and  as  uninterruptedly  (no,  not  at  present  as  un- 
interruptedly J to  the  oiean  as  the  way  to  the  ocean 
was  open  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

A large  ship,  called  the  General  Butler,  (after  the 
hero  of  that  name,  so  \veit  known  in  our  military 
history,)  had  been  built  at  Pittsburg  for  ocean  ser- 
vice; she  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  gone,  put  to  sea;  she  afterwards  passed  up 
the  Medilerranean,  and  llien  went  to  Liverpool.  But 
John  Bull  was  puzzled  gr  ally  to  discover  where  Ihe 
port  ol  Pittsburg  was,  Irom  which  her  papers  stated 
her  to  have  cleared.  His  Solomons  ot  the  custom- 
house resorted  to  their  maps,  and  at  length  discover- 
ed that  there  was  indeed  a place  in  America  called 
Pit'sburg,  but  it  was  nearly  two  thousand  miles  Irom 
the  ocean,  and  they  wisely  concluded  that  it  was  a 
Yankee  humbug.  He  wished  to  add  a word  by  the 
way  of  correcting  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  .New  York  over  the  way  (Mr.  Bar- 
nard) as  to  the  number  of  boats  navigating  Ihe  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  Ol  the  total  tiumuer  lie  confessed 
with  shame  his  ignorance,  hut  ne  could  stale  ihal 
there  had  within  ■ he  year  1843  been  constructed  ai 
Pittsburg  alone  thirty  six  steamu.aits,  ala  cost  ol  j>788,- 
UUU,  ami  of  an  aggregate  lommge  w men  lie  was  air. no 
to  slate.  Ail  these  i.ud  been  uunt  to  be  used  on  the 


Monday,  Jan.  15.  Fust  ijjice.  Tne  vole  upon  the  great  highway  of  waters from  PutsoUrg  to  iNew  Oi 
rcsoluUvii  uUuj.ieu  on  t>»iuio..y , calling  for  miuruia-  ( leans. 


of  I lie  whole. 

The  rominiltee  on  public  lands  bv  the  hands  of 
Mr  Davis  of  I .duina,  reported  a bill  to  repeal  Ihe 
act  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  Ihe  sales 
of  public  Ian  Is.  Read  ny  title  and  laid  up- m the  table. 

Railroads  and  J\I lit  service  Mr  Hardin , Irom  the 

posl  off]  -e  com  nitiee  submitted  a j ml  resol n I mn  an- 
tlmriMiig  Ihe  postmaster  general  to  eontrae  with 
certain  railr  -ad  companies.  The  object  ot  this  re- 
solution was  to  authorise  the  postmaster  general 
when  unable  lo  contract  with  railroad  e.o  npuuies  to 
contract  with  post  roa  h companies  It  as  said 
that  the  present  laws  embarrassed  the  dr  artoient 
without  doing  the  public  g >od.  The  resolution  only 
authorised  the  employment  of  coaches  when  railroad 
service  could  not  he  procured. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  moved  a recommitment 
in  order  that  the  eominitlee  should  d<  line  and  limit 
the  powers  of  the  p i-tmaster  general. 

Mr.  Hardin,  ni  Illinois,  hoped  the  resolution  would 
be  passed  without  eiim  nilment. 

Mr  Haralson  sail  lie  wished  not  to  give  discre- 
tionary power  lo  the  postmaster  general,  uol  to  limit 
him  in  all  i a-es  to  the  lowest  contract. 

The  motion  to  recommit  prevailed. 

Iron  steamers  on  the  Ohio.  I’lie  naval  committee 
reported  adversely  to  the  building  of  additional  iron 
steamers  on  the  Ohio. 

Extra  compensation.  The  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs reported  a bill  regulating  the  extra  compensa- 
tion paid  to  secretaries  of  legation  and  consuls. 

Western  Rivers.  The  house  resit  ned  the  conside- 
ration of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  t > reeon-i- 
der  the  voffe  by  which  the  resolution  ottered  by  Mr. 
T ho masson  had  bean  adopted. 

The  subject  was  iartlier  debated  by  Mr.  Batalin,  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Stewart,  oi  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  I R In- 
gersoll,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  R Ingersoll  suggested  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Resolostl.  That  the  commim-e  of  ways  and  means  he 
ttstru  led  t > report  a bill  making  due  a id  economical 
ippr  pria  ions  f ir  all  sie-h  iniproveoie  i s on  lakes,  rivers, 
li.i  y s,  a id  coasts,  as  the  good  of  the  country  requires  and 
the  onsiiuition  permits- 

Th  is  he  thought  was  so  worded  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  scrupulous  on  every  side  of  the  house.  His 
object  was  to  draw  a middle  line  between  what  might 
be  considered  as  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
li  >n  in  its  present  form,  and  that  which  was  its  ex- 
treme opposite. 

Without  having  come  to  any  vote,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  Jan  17.  Western  waters.  The  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
of  yesterday,  being  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Johnson  to 
reconsider  ihe  resolution  instructing  the  committee 
uf  ways  and  means  to  report  a hill  to  remove  ob- 
structions from  Ihe  western  rivers. 

Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  previous  question 
By  95  yeas  to  77  nays,  the  vote  was  reconsidered; 
and  the  resolution  being  then  again  before  the  house, 
was  furl  her  debuted  by  .Vlr.  Smith,  of  la.,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  111.,  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hardin, 
and  Mr.  Barnard,  of  N.  York. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  after  some  remarks,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  substituting  for  the  a tv- 
sol  ii le  instructions  thereuf.  a direction  to  the  commit- 
tee la  inquire  into  llie  expediency  ol  appropriating  an 
amount  iui'  llie  said  purpose. 

And  lie  demanded  Uie  previous  question. 

1 he  main  question  (being  first  un  the  amendment) 
was  uidereu;  and,  living  taken,  was  decided  in  Uie  al- 
ti rin.i  1 1 ' c:  Yeas  10b,  nay-  til.  tin  llie  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  Ami  Uie  res  lulmn,  as  amended,  was 
adopted.  And  Uie  house  adjourned. 
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U.  S.  Mail.  The  Eostmaster  General  sent  to  the  U- 
Siarea  senate  on  the  IStli  i list,  n statement  of  the  various 
matters  which  passed  through  the  post  offices  of  the  U. 
States  during  the  month  of  October  last  and  an  estimate 
for  ’he  year  based  thereon.  The  following'  is  an  abstract 
of  the  statement  and  estimate: 

In  October.  The  year. 

Number  of  letters  subject  to 

postage.  2,022  296  24,267,552 

Number  of  tree  letters,  234,641  3,015,692 

N umber  of  drop  letters  for  de- 

, livery,  85,542  1,026  504 

Regular  newspapers  subject 

to  postage,  3,027.879  36,334.558 

Free,  597,76*  7, 1 6 i.  120 

Occasional  or  irregular,  518,676  6,22-1,112 

Pamphlets  and  magazines, 

periodical,  134.646  1,615.752 

Do  not  periodical,  24.538  235  056 

From  a statement  transmitted  to  the  senate  with  the 
above,  it  appears  that  there  were  mailed  at  the  city  post 
office  in  Washington,  for  three  weeks  during  the  session 
of  congress,  in  April,  1S40,  465,345  free  letters,  and  4,- 
314  948  free  documents,  weighing  359  579  pounds. 

Competition  with  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Establish- 
ment. 'Pile  government  must  either  enforce  or  abandon 
their  constitutional  monopoly  of  regulating  and  convey- 
ing the  mails.  They  have  for  some  lime  allowed  indi- 
viduals to  taste  the  profit  that  may  be  mnde  by  a business 
ofthis  kind,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  now  states  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  are  about  to  go  into 
immediate  operation  for  establishing  lines  of  mails,  post 
offices,  &c.  at  a cheaper  nlte  than  the  U.  Stales  prices. 
They  dispute  the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit  them.  Ly- 
sander  Spooner,  esq.  of  Worcester,  Massaehuse'ts  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a principal  in  the  enterprize.  Meantime 
the  committees  of  both  senate  and  house,  have  had  the 
whole  subject  of  mails,  postage,  franking,  &e.  &c.  un- 
der consideration— and  to  enquiries,  answer,  that  they 
will  very  shortly  be  able  to  report  at  large. 

Business  Review. 

Anthracite  Coal.  The  entire  amount  sent  from  the 
Schuylkill  Coal  region  during  the  past  season,  to  Janua- 
ry, 1844,  is  700,000  tons. 

Bank  Items.  The  Chesapeake  Bank,  Baltimore,  is 
closing  its  concerns  arid  winding  up.  '1  he  stockholders 
of  the  Franklin  Bunk  of  Baltimore,  which  suspended 
some  time  since,  held  a meeting  on  the  1 5 : h instant,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  resume  active  operations. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Baltimore,  have  negatived  the 
proposition  they  had,  before  them,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  capital — and  have  made  application  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  authority  to  purchase  a certain  proportion  of  their 
own  stock. 

Bankruptcy  in  Connecticut.  The  whole  number  of 
cases  presented  in  Bankruptcy  in  Connecticut,  under 
the  general  Bankrupt  Law,  was  1537.  The  number 
of  discharges  decreed  was  1480,  and  the  whole  amount 
ofthe  indebtedness  of  the  parties  applying  isstated  at 
$11,481,012. 

Cotton.  Our  readers  will  find  an  interesting  article 
in  this  number,  on  the  subject  of  Ame-icau  cottons  com- 
peting with  the  British  cottons  for  the  China  trade,  ex 
iracted  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee. 

Liverpool  dates  of  18th  December,  left  our  former  quo- 
tations barely  sustained.  The  sales  of  the  week.  -74,240 
bales,  including 8000  American  on  speculation;  40  bales 
Sea  Island  at  ll|al6d.  10  do.  stained  do-  6|a6^d.;  8360 
do.  Upland.  42a5£d;  5780  do.  Mobile,  &c.  4|u5yd;  15,- 
900  New  Orleans  4ja6jd;  960  do.  Egyptian  0u7.jd. 

Imports  1843.  1842. 

American  hags,  1,340,374  930.554 

South  American  Iu6,0u2  88,676 

West  Indies, Demerara,  &c.  5,966  3,403 

East  Indies  159,090  233,091 

Egypt  46,599  19,158 

Total  of  all  descriptions  1,658,031  1,274,885 

Increase  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year  383,146  bales. 

New  Oileans,  Jan.  I.  The  following  are  now  the  quo- 
tations of  our  market.  Inferior  7ju7j;  ordinary  8a8j; 
middling  8Ja9;  middling  fair  9jj9=>;  tuft-  Oja 10i;  good  fair 
101a  10^;  go-'d  and  fine,  11c. 

fh'-re  were  shipped  from  Apalachicola,  Florida,  du- 
ring the  year  ending  on  the  30. h of  November  last,  in  fo- 
reign ports  57,934  bales  of  cotton,  and  coastwise  67,356 
— in  ail  125,319  bales. 

Flour — Generally  remains  quiet  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  to  prices.  We  notice  little  variation  since  our 
last  quotations.  The  inspections  of  the  *week  at  Balti- 
more comprise  7,951  bbls.  and  317  half bbls., — anti  some 
Bales  have  been  effected  at  $4,59,— bat  the  receiving 
price  brings  about  $1,12|. 

Pork  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  N.  Orleans,  from  the 
1st  of  November,  to  Hie  10th  install!: 

bills. 

Pork  in  bbls.  and  in  bulk  equivalent  to  101,393 

Bacon  do  do  . . 6.722 

Hams  do  do  . . 2 913 


Total,  ....  119,943 

Tobacco.  Nothing  doing  in  the  article  at  litis  season 
of  the  year. 


Money  Market.  Stock  Exchange — London,  Dec.  16. 
Consols  advanced  { per  cent,  in  consequence  of  a sale 
oi  20,000  lor  account — prices  95  37  48.  Dutch  bonds 
sought,  at  an  advance  of  j per  cent  on  former  prices. — 
Mexican  and  South  American  bonds  dull;  Spanish 
stocks  have  improved  J percent.  “Neither can  we  quote 
any  transactions  in  the  repudiated  bonds  of  the  United 
Slates;  speculation  in  them  appearing  to  be  again  a 
rest.”  t 

New  York.  The  drain  cf  specie  from  New  York,  to 
the  south  and  west,  within  a few  months  past  amounts 
to  something  above  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  bpgius 
to  operate.  The  batiks  are  hauling  in,  preparatory  to 
their  quarterly  report  on  the  1st  of  February. 

The  Criminal  Courts,  we  regret  to  notice,  in  almost 
every  direction,  have  plenty  of  occupation,  and  especial- 
ly in  several  of  the  large  ciiies,  and  if  a practice  so  dis- 
respectful to  the  decisions  of  those  courts)  as  was  exhi- 
bited at  New  York  the  other  day,  is  to  grow  into  vogue, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  criminal  bu- 
siness will  go  on  accumulating  rapidly.  We  allude  to 
the  distinction  with  which  a person  lately  sentenced  to 
prison  for  offences,  was  ushered  forth  again  into  society 
on  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment.  The  N.  York 
American,  says: 

“A  Triumphant  entry  was  made  by  the  noted  Mike 
Walsh  into  the  city  to-day.  His  sentence  ofimprisonment 
at  Blackwell’s  Island  having  expired,  lie  was  met  by  a 
coach  and  four,  tivo  companiesof  firemen  with  banners 
and  music,  numerous  citizens,  and  so  escorted  from  the 
prison  to  the  office  of  the  Subterranean!  All  qualities  and 
characters  seem  now  a days  to  have  their  ovations! 

A case  assimulated  to  that  of  the  Mercer  case  in  Phil- 
adelphia, is  pending  in  New  York;  a female  who  under- 
took to  avenge  her  own  wrongs  upon  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  and  abused  her.  The  investigation  of  the  hor- 
rid murder  of  Mr.  Sprague,  brother  of  the  U.  S.  senator 
of  Rhode  Island,  is  progressing  at  Providence.  The  tra- 
gedy at  Staten  Island  is  being  developed  in  horrid  details. 
The  German  who  stole  the  Pomeroy  trunk  at  New  York, 
and  who  was  so  tortunately  detected,  only  came  to  this 
country  in  April  last,  and  was  married  after  the  trunk 
was  stolen.  More  money  has  been  found  on  the  pre- 
mises, than  was  known  to  have  been  lost.  The  wretch- 
ed criminal  evaded  the  law,  by  hanging  himself  with  a 
handkerchief  to  his  bunk  in  his  cell,  where  ilis  remains 
were  found. 

Copper  Mines.  A Detroit  correspondent  ofthe  Roch- 
ester Democrat  states  that  331  veins  of  copper  and  lead 
have  been  discovered  in  Northern  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Superior,  by  an  exploring  party  of  Miners,  and 
that  applications  have  been  made  to  the  U.&S.  government 
for  over  one  hundred  permits.  Five  separate  companies, 
supplied  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  seven, months,  until  thay  can  replenish  in  the 
spring,  are  now  mining  at  the  following  points,  Cop- 
per Harbor  and  Presque  Isle  River.  The  cost  of  fitting 
out  these  companies  was  over  $20,000. 

China  Mission.  The  Moniteur  Parisien  states  that 
Baron  Lagrenee  who  goes  to  China  as  ambassador  takes 
with  him  several  European  animals,  a great  number  of 
works  of  art,  and  a quantity  of  instruments  of  various 
kinds. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  New  York  146,  of 
which  25  were  under  one  year,  nine  were  colored  persons 
and  25  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  1 10,  of  which  29  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  17  were  people  of  color,  and  14  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Baltimore  48,  of  which  17  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  15  free  colored,  and  two  slaves,  11  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

Twenty-two  persons  died  last  year  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
at  the  age  of  70  or  upwards.  The  oldest  was  Henry 
Howland,  aged  93. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  announces  the  death  of 
General  Jacob  Morris,  who  departed  lilts  life  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  county,  on  the  10th  insinnt,  in  the  S9th 
year  ol  his  age.  Gemeral  Morris  was  the  second  son  of 
General  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  was  himself  an  officer 
of  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  war,  having  been 
present  at  several  butties  as  the  aid-de  camp  of  General 
Lee  * 

Daguerreotyping.  Willis,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
National  Intelligencer,  says:  "The  Senate  Chamber  is 
to  he  engraved  aiterphotographs  in  the  best  style  of  Apollo, 
Chilton  and  Edwards.  These  gentlemen  havein  prepara- 
tion a magnificent  engraving  of  the  senators  in  approriate 
positions,  after  the  manner  of  some  the  finest  English 
prints.  'Phis  is  a bold  and  beautiful  undertaking,  and  will 
doubtless  be  successfully  accomplished.  Mon  ofthe  min- 
iatures for  this  engraving  were  obtained  at  the  Daguerr- 
eotype gallery  of  these  gentlemen,  and  theirs  is  an  art  parti- 
cularly suited  to  the  transfer  of  tiie  strong  lineaments  of 
senatorial  faces.  The  engraving  will  be  a curiosity.  A 
celebrated  artist  is  to  be  employed  for  the  grouping.’’ 

Daguerreotyping  Newspapers.  A copy  ofthe  Boston 
Transcript  has  been  daguerreoryped  of  the  size  of  an 
inch  by  an  inch  and  a half.  The  heading,  capital  letters, 
and  pictorial  figures  are  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a twelve-power  microscope,  the  letterpress  may 
be  read  with  ease. 

Mis?  Dix,  of  Boston,  is  emulating  the  example  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  so  famous  for  her  benevolent  interest  in  the  welfare 
ol  those  whotn  t he  world  regards  as  outcast.  Miss  D-  late- 
ly passed  through  Utica.,  on  her  return  home,  after  having 


visited  all  the  poor  houses  and  many  of  the  jails  in  the 
slate  of  New  York  with  tt  view  of  ascertaining  by  person- 
al examination  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  ourjails  and 
: poor  houses.  She  visited  every  county  in  the  state,  trav- 
j elled  over  3,000  miles  by  night  and  by  clay,  alone  and  un- 
j attended,  defraying  her  expenses  entirely  from  her  own 
property,  accutnalated  while  an  instructress  at  Boston. 
j Last  year  she  made  a similar  tour  through  Massachu- 
j setts,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state  a mem- 
j orial  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  insane  confined 
I “in  cages,  closets,  cellars,  stalls,  pens,  chained,  naked, 
beaten  with  rods  and  iasbed  intoobedience.  The  Utica 
Democrat  says,  that  her  visits  to  the  poor  arid  alms  houses 
m this  state,  have  presented  cases  of  as  great  suffering 
and  comfortlessness  as  she  found  in  Massachusetts, and 
.that  she  intends  to  iay  before  the  public,  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, a statement  of  the  facts  which  have  come  under  her 
observation  during  her  tour. 

Mr  Everett’s  Diploma.  The  opinions  of  three  eminent 
counsel  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  legality  of  the 
degrees  centered  upon  Mr.  Everett,  our  Minister,  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  they  have  all  concurred  in, pronouncing 
the  whole  proceedings  null  and  void. 

Fishermen.  A London  paper  says:  “On  Sunday  week 
sixty-nine  fishermen,  who  had  been  saved  from  shipwreek 
during  ihe  awful  storm  of  the  2S;h  ultimo,  publicly  return- 
ed thanks  to  Almighty  God,  in  Crown  Church  Norfolk. 
I’l.tey  all  rose  when  their  names  were  called  over  by  the 
officiating  minister, and  then,  on  their  knees,  joined  in 
the  beautiful  form  of  thanksgiving  in  the  church  service.” 

Koonology.  “Coons”  have  never  been  more  plenty  in 
these  “diggings”  than  they  are  this  winter.  Some  of  our 
townsmen,  however,  are  certain  death  to  them.  Henry 
Nightwine  killed  15,  Peter  Nolf  11,  Helfright  10.  H. 
Nigbtwme  and  M. Westbrook  killed  one  measuring  three 
feet  six  inches  from  nose  to  end  of  the  tail.  The  Locos 
will  be  in  exslacies  when  they  hear  of  the  above  slaughter 
but  oh,  how  Kendall’s  children  will  be  frightened  ft  the 
sightofso  many  “Coon-skins.”  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  “that  Same  Old  Coon”  is  not  among  the  above 
number.  [Huntingdon  (Fa.)  Jour.-  ■ 

Monument  to  Walter  Scott.  The  monument 
which  is  now  being  erected  in  Edinburg,  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  to  be  185  feet  high,  and  of  very- 
chaste  and  elegant  proportions. 

Memory  or  Phreno-Mnemotechny.  Profpssor  Gou- 
rand,  is  delivering  a series  of  lectures  in  New  York  upon 
his  new  system  of  memory,  which  if  half  that  is  saitl  of 
it  be  true,  is  about  to  effect  a most  wonderful  revolution 
in  Mnemonics.  His  rooms  are  said  to  be  literally 
cramed  with  persons  of  the  first  respectability;  his  classes 
already  exceed  700  pupils,  several  composed  entirely  of 
ladies. 

Steamboat  items.  The  steamer  Shepherdess,  about 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  3d  inst..  struck  a snag 
at  Kakoia  bend,  three  miles  below  St.  Louis,  to  which 
she  was  bound  from  Cincinnati.  The  concussion  was 
tremendous,  and  tore  out  several  planks.  The  passen- 
gers had  generally  retired  for  the  night.  The  captain, 
who  was  unduly,  ran  to  the  ladies’  cabin  and  assured 
them  there  was  no  danger,  and  returned  to  the  forecas- 
tle, which  was  the  last  heard  of  him  for  some  days. — 
Screams  and  shrieks  were  heard  from  the  deck  below. 
The  water  rushed  in  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  in 
about  three  minutes  was  up  to  the  floor  of  the  upper  ca- 
bin. A portion  of  those  on  the  deck  were  saved  by  get- 
ting into  the  yawl,  which  was  cut  loose  and  rowed  to 
shore  with  a broom.  It  soon  became  necessary  for  all  to 
seek  safety  upon  the  hurricane  deck.  Much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  doing  so.  for  the  bow  was  sunk  so 
deep  that  the  only  access  was  by  the  stern.  After  the 
boat  struck  the  snag,  it  drifted  down  the  stream,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  below  struck  another  snag,  which 
was  far  out  of  water.  This  threw  the  boat  nearly  on  lipr 
beam  ends,  on  the  larboard  side.  Drifting  from  this 
snag,  she  again  lurched  to  the  starboard,  and  at  each 
lurch,  several  persons  were  washed  off.  Some  of  them 
reached  the  shore,  but  many  were  drowned.  A short 
distance  below,  just  above  the  first  shot-lower,  the  hull 
struck  a bluffbunk,  which  again  careened  her  nearly  on 
her  beam  end?.  Here  the  hull  and  cabin  parted.  The 
hull  sunk  and  lodged  on  a bar  above  Caromlefet,  and  the 
cabin  floated  down  to  the  point  of  the  bar  below  that  ■ 
place,  where  it  lodged  and  remains. 

The  steamer  Henrv  Bay,  and  the  Iceland  ferry  boat 
were  the  first  to  reach  the  suflerers  with  succor. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  is  sunposed  to  be  about  forty. 
Robert  Bulloch,  of  Mavsville,  Ky.,  distinguished  hiniseit 
most  signally  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow  passengers. 

The  cilizensof  St.  Louis,  and  other  western  cities, 
have  taken  measures  to  relieve  me  wants  of  the  suffer- 


Tyler  National  Convention.  “A  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  th ■■  Tyler  convention,  that  as- 
sembled last  Saturday.  They  repudiate,  wo  believe,  all 
parties,  and  recommend  the  holding  ol  a n Uncial  coo- 
vention,  at  Baltimore,  the  1st  day  of  next  June,  tor  the 
nomination  of  a republican  ticket,  &e.  A Mr.  Fair- 
child  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Delazon  Smith,  of  Dayton, 
were  the  principal  speakers  before  the  convention.  Mr. 
Smith  was  extremely  severe  on  the  Old  Hunkers.  He 
denounced 'most  powerfully  and  successfully,  the  hard- 
money  clique  ol  Columbus,  who  live  on  the  public  trea- 
sury and  dictate  to  their  followers  and  their  party  through- 
out the  srato.”  [Oh:o  State  Journal  \~lh  inst. 
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FOREIGN  AltTIOIiKS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  Boston,  brings 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  41  h inst.  The  Caledonia 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  14th  ult.,  and  the  Acadia 
on  the  30th.  The  New  York  packet  ship  Hottin- 
goer  arrived  out  on  the  5th,  the  Montezuma  on  the 
6th.  the  Roscius  on  the  12th,  the  Europe  on  the  22d, 
and  the  Independence  on  the  27th. 

Great  distress  prevails  in  London  and  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  isbftenthe 
case  in  mid-winter.  Various  expedients  fur  present 
relief  are  proposed.  The  torches  <>f  incendiaries  still 
blaze  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Almost  every 
paper  received  contains  accounts  of  the  barbarous 
process. 

“The  president’s  message,  yv h ich  came  to  hand 
on  Wednesday  week,  by  the  Independence,  Capt. 
Nye,  has  been  very  unsparingly  analysed.  It  has 
given  little  satisfaction  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Of 
the  various  pens  to  which  it  lias  afforded  employ- 
ment, all,  without  exception,  find  fault  either  with 
the  tone  of  its  morality  or  its  overreaching  animus. 
The  absence  of  all  censure  of  the  repudiating  states, 
in  so  elaborate  a document,  is  held  to  be  one  of  its 
primary  defects;  the  freebooting  style  in  which  it  re- 
commends the  erection  of  American  military  posts 
on  the  Oregon,  while  the  territory  itself  is  in  dispute 
has  given  great  offence;  and  the  manner  in  winch 
the  president  hints  his  wishes  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  hard  words  he  bestows  upon  Mexi- 
co, (from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  desires  to  pro- 
ceed to  blows  with  that  tottering  Republic.)  has 
been  held  to  indicate  a very  low  standard  of  moral 
feeling.  All  these  points  have  been  sharply  criti- 
cised.” 

The  Dutch  in  the  Thames!  Mr.  Adams  made 
allusion  in  his  speech  in  congress  in  December  last, 
to  the  burning  of  the  British  fleet  at  Chatham.  The 
particulars  are  as  follows,  according  to  Van  Karn- 
pen,  the  Dutch  historian. 

“In  166G,  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  command  of  Ad- 
miral de  liuyter,  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Medway,  destroyed  the  fort  of  Sheerness, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  last  named  river,  continued 
their  victorious  course  to  Chatham,  u here  a c.haiu 
cable  across  the  river,  and  a strong  battery,  defend- 
ed the  passage.  Captain  Van  Brake!  boldly  sailed 
over  the  chain,  followed  by  the  squadron  under 
Lieut.  Admiral  Van  Gendz,  under  a heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  battery,  and  reached  Chatham,  where 
they  captured  the  Royal  Charles,  of  100  guns,  and 
burnt  a frigate  of  44  guns,  proceeded  to  Upnore, 
burnt  three  frigates,  and  returned  to  Chatham.  The 
British  themselves  destroyed  nine  vessels  at  Wool- 
wich, and  four  at  Blackwell.” 

Evelyn,  an  English  writer,  and  an  eye  witness, 
says;  < 

“Triumphant  lay  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  from  the  Northforeland  and 
Mrrgate,  to  the  Buoy  of  the  More,  an  eternal  inef 
faceable  shatne  to  Britain.” 

He  further  states: 

‘Had  the  Dutch  followed  up  their  success,  they 
could  have  reached  London,  and  burnt  the  fleet 
there.  Already  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  carried  off  their  valuables  to  places  of 
security;  a panic  spread  over  the  city  and  country, 

and  they  knew  not  which  way  to  direct  their  flight.” 

U .1  VI  r eAt  _ n.w  0 


In  this  expedition,  the  Dutch  lost  on[y  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men. 

IRELAND. 

O’Connell  and  his  associates  have  been  officially 
notified  that  their  trial  will  be  held  at  the  bar  in  tiie 
court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  the 
] 5th  instant,  The  agitator  is.  still  at  Derrynane 
Abbey. 

The  subject  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Clergy  by  the  state  continues  to  be  discussed  by  the 
English  press.-  The  Times  is  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  advocates  the  imperative  necessity  of 
the  measure.  That  paper  quotes  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  a parliamentary  committee 
in  1825;  when  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  express- 
ed themselves  favorable  to  the  payment  of  stipends 
by  the  nation.  Mr.  O’Connell  expressed  a similar 
opinion  on  thesame  occasion,  although  he,  like  the 
prelates,  is  now  opposed  to  the  measure, and  if  offer- 
ed, will  battle  against  it  tooth  and  nail. 

The  resistance  to  the  collection  of  poor  rates  in 
Ireland,  though  unobserved  for  a time,  continues.  In 
the  Castlebar  Union,  the  guardians  are  in  debt  on 
account  of  the  arrears:  but  they  deprecate  making  a 
new  rale,  which  the  poor-law  commissioners  wish 
them  to  do. 

The  Newry  Telegraph  reports  of  the  linen-trade 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  “that  every  operative  to  be 
met  with  has  his  hands  full  of  work,  and  that  wages 
had  increased  full  thirty  per  cent.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  moderate  language  used  by 
the  Irish  Repealers  in  some  of  their  peacelul,  digrii 
lied  discussions,  we  quote  the  following  from  an  ad- 
dress of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Steele,  concerning 
the  Duke  of  Wellington: 

“1  know  nothing  of  the  in  ward  thoughts  and  wishes 
of  the  ministry— these  are  known  to  their  own  souls, 
and  to  the  Devil,  and  to  Vampire  Wellington,  al- 
ways ruthless  and  unfeeling,  but  now  more  savage 
than  ever,  in  his  tottering  second  childhood. 

“The  tyrant  Roman  Emperor  Caligula  played  on 
the  sea-shore  the  game  of  soldiers  against  the  shell- 
fish; he 

‘ charged  with  furious  gallops 

‘Whole  regiments  of  shrimps  ami  scallops;’ 
But  the  dotard  tyrant  Wellington  plays  in  Ireland 
his  game  of  soldiers  against  less  than  shell-fish;  he 
plays  it  against  nothing  at  all,  except  the  phantasmic 
shadows  of  insurrection  created  by  dotage.” 
SCOTLAND. 

A number  of  friends  to  the  Free  Protesting  Church 
of  Scotland  met  in  Canonmills  Hall,  at  Edinburg,  oti 
the  14th  ult.,  to  hear  reports  from  the  deputations 
that  had  recently  visited  England.  Altogether  a 
sum  of  <£25.000  had  been  realized  from  the  former 
arid  recent  visits;  and  some  of  the  deputations  were 
still  prosecuting  the  work. 

At  Glasgow  City  Hall,  on  Tuesday  week  a public 
meeting  assembled,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
Peel  ministry  in  their  interference  with  the  right  of 
public  meeting  and  petitioning  in  Ireland.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed,  condemning  that  interference  as  a 
tyrannical  encroachment  on  the  people’s  rights  and 
privileges,  and  declaring  it  the  duty  of  all  reformers 
to  support  the  Irish  people  in  vindicating  their  rights; 
especially  as  government,  if  successful  in  Ireland, 
might  extend  the  same  coercive  measures  to  the  sis- 
ter kingdoms. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  Chambers  opened  on  2d  January. 

The  king’s  speech  presents  nothing  of  interest. 

An  “Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  her  Majesty  Isabella  the  Second,  to  the 
Queen  Mother,”  S.  Donozo  Cortes,  arrived  in  Paris 
early  in  the  week,  to  invite  Queen  Christiana  back 
to  Madrid.  One  account  says  she  declined  because 
she  was  also  invited  to  take  1U, 000,000  francs  with 
her  in  cash,  of  the  150,000,000  francs  still  remaining 
in  her  coffers;  another  that  she  only  delayed  an  an- 
swer to  see  the  issue  of  the  long  debate  in  the 
Cortes  on  the  Queen’s  declaration  against  Olozaga. 

The  Royal  Court  of  Paris  decided,  on  Wednesday- 
last,  that  East  Indian  slaves,  as  well  as  all  other 
slaves  recover  their  liberty  the  moment  they  put 
their  feet  on  the  territory  of  France. 

The  Moniteur  of  Sunday  publishes  a Royal  ordi- 
nance, countersigned  by  Marshal  Soult,  appointing 
M.  Dumon,  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  de- 


partment of  public  works,  in  the  room  of  M.  Teste, 
who  is  appointed  president  of  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  court  of  Cassation,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a peer  of  France.  By  another  ordinance,  \1.  Ilypo- 
lite  Passy,  former  minister  secretary  of  state,  is  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a peer  of  France.  Unimpor'ant 
as  these  movements  appear,  they  are  considered  in- 
dications of  more  important  things.  The  removal 
of  M.  Teste  is  supposed  to  foreshadow  Marshal 
Soult’s  secession  from  office.  “The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Dutp.on  is  considered  to  prove,”  says  the  Paris 
letters  of  the  Times,  “the  increasing  influence  ana 
power  of  M.  Guizot.” 

There  is  nothing  of  interest.  M.  Arago  lias  pnb 
lished  a second  letter  on  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
in  which  he  proves  that,  though  some  fortification* 
are  necessary,  a continued  wall  of  masonry,  with 
bastions,  would  have  been  sufficient.  M..  Mallet,  the 
French  engineer,  reports  very  favorably  of  the  expe- 
riment with  the  atmospheric  railway  at  Dublin,  and 
ree.ommends  a trial  of  it  in  France.  The  inhabitant* 
of  several  districts  in  Paris  have  petitioned  for  de- 
molition of  ttie  forts  in  their  vicinity,  The  French 
government  affects  apprehensions  of  a movement  in 
La  Vendee. 

Right  of  search.  The  Boston  Post  says — “The 
retaliatory  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  which  the 
commander  of  the  French  naval  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  openly  avowed,  made  John  Bull 
grumble.  The  commander,  Commodore  Baudin, 
thus  avowed  his  molive  to  a captain  of  one  of  the 
British  vessels,  who  was  “visited”  arid  detained: 

“The  French  captain  told  me  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  innocent  and  necessary  employment  of 
the  Kroomen  on  board  my  vessel,  but  that  he  wished 
to  give  lire  English  a lesson  on  the  subject,  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  the  inconvenience,  of  being  treated  them- 
selves as  they  so  often  treated  others. 

This  is  the  same  sort  of  lesson  the  English  once  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  but  which  they  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten. The  citizen  king,  entrapped  into  a treaty 
that  does  110  honor  to  his  shrewdness,  is  determined 
to  take  a most  capital  method  to  nullify  it — simply 
by  dealing  out  reciprocity,  and  this  new  lesson,  un- 
doubtedly will  teach  John  Bull  his  manners.” 

The  Bi-3le.  A frigate  and  a brig,  with  crews 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  in  number,  cast  anchor 
in  Rochefoil  roads,  and  an  agent  of  the  Bible  society 
resident  in  the  town,  having  ascertained  that  there 
was  not  a single  copy  of  the  scriptures  on  board,  paid 
a visit  to  the  frigate  in  company  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mandant was  made  acquainted  with  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  he  came  forward,  and,  in  unison  with 
the  officers  of  the  ship,  greeted  them  kindly,  and  of- 
fered personally  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the 
scriptures  among  the  crew,  since  he  considered  such 
a gift  to  be  deserving  of  his  particular  attention.  He 
then  conducted  them  round  the  vessel,  and  bade  them 
return  on  board  the  next  day.  Their  own  report  of 
this  second  visit  shall  now  speak  for  itself.  “In  pur- 
suance of  our  promise  yesterday,  we  presented  the 
seamen  on  board  of  both  ships  with  seventy -five  bi- 
bles  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  New  Testaments  in 
French,  which  gave  one  Bible  and  two  New  Testa- 
ments foi  each  division  of  the  crews.  It  was  a de- 
lightful sight  to  watch  the  commandant  distributing 
the  volumes  to  the  men,  who  had  mustered  on  deck, 
with  his  own  hand,  while  lie  explained  the  end  which 
the  society  aimed  at  in  presenting  them  not  only  to 
be  careful  in  preserving  the  books,  but  to  endeavor 
to  profit  by  them.  We  were  much  pleased  to  ob- 
serve the  number  of  men  who  quitted  the  deck  and 
began  to  pore  over  the  sacred  pages.  One  of  the 
officers  expressed  his  confidence,  that  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures  would  have  an  excellent  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  qualify  them  for  their  duties  as  seamen. 
Having  accomplished  the  intent  of  our  visit  in  such 
a way  as  to  afford  us  hopes  that  our  labor  would  not 
prove  in  vain,  tile  commandant  stepped  forward  in 
the  most  engaging  manner,  and,  telling  us  that  he  had 
ordered  a boat  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  take  us  on 
shore,  took  his  leave  of  us;  bidding  us  to  convey  his 
personal  acknowledgements  to  our  society  for  so  well 
timed  a donation  of  the  sacred  scriptures.’  The  com- 
mandant in  question  was  the  Prince  de  Joinville;  the 
frigate  was  La  Belle  Poule;  and  the  agents  were  of 
the  New  York  B ble 'society-.  [vV.  Y.  ,ilbion. 
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SPAIN'. 

Advices  from  Madrid  come  down  to  the  15th  in- 
star t,  > hen  j he  tedious  debate  in  the  Cortes  still 
went  on. 

Don  Carlos  will  not,  it  i«  said,  now  permit  his  son 
to  marry  Queen  Isabella,  as  he  hopes  by  a union 
with  the  Progresstas  to  place  him  eventually  on  the 
throne. 

AUSTRIA. 

Education.  The  present  system  of  Education  in 
Austria  is  spoken  of  a*  admirable;  an  immense  num- 
ber of  children  attend  school,  and  their  religious 
opinions  are  not  interfered  with. 

RUSSIA. 

Education.  Some  details  in  the  Gazette  of  St. 
Petersburg  evince  material  progress  in  Russia  in  au- 
thorship and  education  within  the  ten  years  past. 
The  donations  of  the  noblesse  for  public  instruction 
exceed  thirteen  millions  of  roubles:  the  government 
has  expended  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  for 
school  edifices:  universities,  institutes,  and  observa- 
tories are  enumerated,  with  liberal  endowments. 
The  number  of  volumes  printed  of  national  works  is 
estimated  at  seven  millions;  of  foreign  volumes  im- 
ported, at  four  and  a half  millions:  forty  scientific 
expeditions  were  undertaken  at  the  instance  and  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

CUBA. 

Modification  of  duties  in  Cuba.  The  follow- 
ing is  a copy  of  an  official  paper  transmitted  by  the 
U.  S.  consul  at  Matanzas,  Mr.  T.  M.  Rodney,  to  the 
collector  of  this  port,  and  is  published  for  general 
information.  The  regulations  went  into  operation 
on  the  lstinst.  [Chas.  Mer. 

[copy.] 

In  an  order  of  the  18th  instant,  of  his  excellency 
the  Count  of  Villanueva,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
transmitted  to  the  sub-collertorship  in  this  city  and 
to  the  different  branches  thereof,  under  my  charge, 
the  following  publication  is  ordered  to  be  made: 

“At  a meeting  on  the  I2th  instant,  of  their  excel- 
lencies the  captain  general  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  examine  and  act  upon  a proposition 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter,  was  formally 
brought  forward  by  the  executive  department,  and 
in  concurrence  with  the  comptrollers  of  the  treasu- 
ry, in  order  to  modify  as  much  as  possible,  the  duties 
on  the  principal  products  of  the  country  in  its  pre- 
sent slate  of  depression,  and  that  of  tonnage  on  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  exportation  of  them;  anticipat- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  throne,  which  has  been 
memorialized  by  the  treasury  department  on  these 
and  other  remedies  of  great  and  well  known  evils 
and  expecting  that  from  the  constant  protection  and 
solicitude  of  her  majesty’s  government,  it  will  re- 
gard with  favor  the  provisional  measuresimperative- 
ly  demanded  by  circumstances  and  adopted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  wants  of  the  revenue. 
Their  excellencies  resolved  that,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superior  government,  from  the  1st  of 
January  next,  there  shall  be  observed  in  all  the  cus- 
tom houses  of  this  Island,  where  this  order  in  season 
shall  arrive,  and  in  the  others,  from  the  receipt 
thereof,  the  following  rules: 

1.  Every  box  of  sugar  exported  shall  pay  in  Spa- 
nish vessels  five,  and  in  foreign  vessels  six  reals. 

2.  Every  quintal  of  coffee  in  Spanish  vessels  for 
Spanish  ports,  shall  pay  three  reals;  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels for  foreign  ports  four  reals;  and  in  foreign  ves- 
sels for  foreign  ports  four  and  a half  reals: 

3.  Molasses  and  rum  are  declared  to  be  free  of  ex- 
port duty. 

4.  The  vessels  which  depart  with  entire  cargoes 
of  molasses  will  be  exempted  from  tonnage  duty. 

5.  Foreign  vessels  that  take  more  than  one  thou- 
sand boxes  of  sugar  will  pay  six  reals  per  ton,  regis- 
ter measurement;  and  Spanish  vessels  two  and  a 
half  reals. 

6.  The  same  modification  of  tonnage  duly  will  be 
made  in  favor  of  vessels  that  take  more  than  two 
thousand  bags  of  coffee,  or  more  than  three  hundred 
pipes  of  rum. 

Which,  by  order  of  his  excellency  the  Count  of 
Villanueva,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  hereby  an- 
nounced for  the  information  of  the  public. 

Havana,  12th  Dec.  1843.” 

Steam  machines.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
ingenious  mechanics  in  the  annexed  offer  to  turn 
their  inventive  faculties  to  good  account: 

Consulate  of  Sfain. 

New  York,  January,'  1844. 

The  undersigned  consul  of  Spain  has  received  the 
following  official  communication  from  his  excellen- 
cy Don  Leopoldo  O’Donnell,  captain  general  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  president  of  the  Junta  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  that  island. 

“The  Junta  tor  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
trade  of  this  island,  at  a meeting  on  the  22d  of  Nov.  | 


last,  resolved  to  offer  a premium  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  mechanician,  either  Spanish  or  foreign, 
who  in  all  the  year  1844,  shall  present  the  best  steam 
j machine,  of  easy  transportation  on  common  roads, 
and  capable  of  breaking  stones  of  all  sizes  and  quali- 
ties and  reducing  them  to  pieces  of  about  4 ounces, 
and  which  shall  turn  out  one  hundred  cubic  varas 
thereof  per  hour.  (A  vara  is  83  inches  English.) 
That  the  value  of  the  machine  shall  be  settled  for 
separate^  and  estimated  agreeably  to  the  cost  of 
steam  mills  for  grinding  sugar  cane  on  plantations, 
and  that  the  payment  for  the  machine  and  premium 
offered,  shall  not  be  made  until  the  former  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  Junta  and  tried  for  the  space  of 
six  months,  to  test  its  solidity  and  good  results 

F.  STOUGHTON. 

INDIA. 

By  an  extra  mail  direct  from  Calcutta  to  Suez  ac- 
counts have  been  received  from  Calcutta  to  the  19th 
of  November.  Madras  16th  November,  and  Singa- 
pore 14th  October. 

Although  the  news  from  the  Punjaub  is  not  much 
later  than  that  by  the  last  mail,  it,  is  still  important, 
as  contradicting  the  report  of  Heera  Singh’s  murder; 
Leena  Singh  also  revived.  And  both  these  chiefs, 
though  previously  opposed  to  each  other,  were  re- 
conciled for  the  moment,  and  wielded  joint  sway 
over  the  Seikh  empire,  that  is,  over  the  10,000  men 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore. 

Dost  Mahomed  has  been  shot  dead  at  Cabul  by 
order  of  the  Prince  of  Believers,  the  Khan  of  Bok- 
hara. It  is  said  that  the  Khan  sent  several  papers, 
with  his  own  seal,  to  Cabul,  stating  that  whoever 
should  kill  the  Dost  would  go  to  Heaven. 

BRAZIL.  . 

Slave  trade.  By  the  barque  Caledonia,  fifty-one 
days  from  Bahia,  we  had  last  evening,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Brazil  advices  several  days  later. — 
We  learn  by  her  that  the  slave  trade  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  is  very  actively  and  successfully  prosecu- 
ted in  the  Brazilian  ports,  especially  Bahia,  where 
several  cargoes  of  human  flesh  have  been  successful- 
ly landed,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  while  English  men  of  war  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor. 

CANADA. 

Several  of  the  Upper  Canada  papers  state  that 
Kingston  is  to  become  forthwith  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  in  Canada.  Preparations  are  making  to 
commence  the  nothwest  line  of  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cations for  the  defence  of  Kingston  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Sir  Gorge  Simpson,  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  bay 
company,  arrived  in  Montreal  a few  days  since  from 
the  Columbia.  We  learn  from  the  Montreal  papers 
that  the  governor  has  purchased  the  ‘McTavish’  pro- 
perty, so  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mon- 
trealmountain — the  price  was  §60,000. 

State  prisoners.  The  Montreal  Minerva,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  states  that  the  Impe- 
rial government  has  finally  determined  to  allow  the 
state  prisoners  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land  to  come  back 
to  theircountry,  and  that  no  obstacle  will  be  offered 
to  the  return  of  Mr.  Papineau.  Whether  Mr.  P. 
accepts  this  offer  is  very  doubtful. 


U..S.  XS23STT. 

The  official  .report  of  the  operations  of  the  mint 
for  the  year  1843,  was  laid  before  congress  on  the 
20th  instant.  It  will  be  seen  by  it  that  “the  whole 
coinage  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
amounts  to  within  a small  fraction  of  §12,000,000 — 
and  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-half,  that  of  any  for- 
mer year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  $8,000,000  is 
gold” — exceeding  by  nearly  $7,000,000  that  of  the 
six  preceding  years. 

Mint  of  the  United  Stales, 

fi  Philadelphia,  January  18,  1844. 

he  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  operations  of  the  mint  and  its  branch- 
es during  the  past  year. 

The  coinage  at  the  principal  mint,  in  1843,  amounts 
to  $6,530,043  20;  comprising  $4,062,010  in  gold, 
$2,443,750  in  silver,  and  $24,283  20  in  copper  coins; 
and  composed  of  10,405,233  pieces.  The  deposits  of 
gold,  within  the  year,  amounted  to  $4,107,S07,  and 
those  of  silver  to  $2,357,830. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Branch  mint,  the  coinage 
amounted  to  $4  568  000;  comprising  $3,177,000  in 
gold,  and  $1,391,000  in  silver  coins,  and  composed 
! of  4 030,239  pieces.  The  deposited  for  coinage 
amounted  to  $3,138,990  in  gold,  and  $1,384, 320  in 
silver. 

The  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  received  during 
the  year,  deposites  of  gold  to  the  value  of  $570,080; 
anrt  its  coinage  amounted  to  $582,762  50.  composed 
of  98,452  half  eagles  and  36,209  quarter  eagles. 

The  Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte  received  deposites 
of  gold  to  the  value  of  $272,064;  and  its  coinage 
amounted  to  $287,005,  composed  of  44,353  half  ea- 
gles, and  26,096  quarter  eagles. 

The  subjoined  tables  (A.  B.  C.  D.)  embrace  many 
details  of  interest  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
several  mints,  and  in  particular  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  to  which  I beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  whole  coinage  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  past  year,  amounts  to  within  a small  fraction  of 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  exceeds  by  more  than 
one-half  that  of  any  former  year. 

Of  this  Coinage  more  than  eight  millions  is  in  gold; 
showing  a greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  here- 
tofore been  presented. 

The  Branch  Mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega 
have  each  coined  nearly  double  the  amount  which 
they  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New 
Orleans  mint  nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United 
States,  as  indicated  bv  the  amounts  sent  to  the  mints, 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  M.  PATTERSON, 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Attorneys  of  the  United  States. 

John  G.  Deshler,  for  Iowa,  in  the  place  of  Charles 
Weston. 

Moses  C.  Good,  for  the  Western  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  place  of  William  Kenney,  resigned. 

William  H.  Rogers,  for  Delaware,  in  the  place  of 
James  A.  Bayard,  resigned. 

Graham  Parks,  for  Maine,  in  the  place  of  John 
Holmes,  deceased. 

Grandison  D.  Royston,  for  Arkansas,  in  the  place 
of  A Fowler,  resigned. 

Marshals  of  the  United  States. 

Isaac  Leffler,  lor  Iowa,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  B. 
Johnson. 

Robert  Myers,  for  the  District  of  Apalachicola,  in 
Florida,  in  the  place  of  H.  Ha wley,  deceased. 

Henry  M.  Rector,  for  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of 
Thomas  W.  Newton. 

George  M.  Keim.  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  place  of  Isaac  Otis. 

Wm.  H Bassett,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  place  ofGervais  Fontenot,  resigned. 

Edward  Christian,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, reappointed. 

James  Points,  for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia, 
reappointed. 

George  FLyd,  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  in  the  place  of  A.  P.  Field. 

[.Madisonian 


LOWELL  FACTOSY  GEHLS. 

The  problem  has  at  last  been  solved,  yet  its  truth 
has  been  doubted,  that  female  labor  and  respectabi- 
lity are  not  necessarily  antagonist  to.  each  other. 
The  operatives  at  Lowell,  although  occupying  a su- 
bordinate part  in  society,  evince  so  much  sagacity 
and  intelligence  and  strong  traits,  that  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  admitted  industry  ennobles  rather  than 
enervates  the  female  character.  The  earnings  of 
these  girls  average  higher  than  any  other  class  of  fe- 
male operatives,  and  yet  the  toil  is  less  wearing  to 
the  constitution  and  infinitely  less  vitiating  to  the 
morals.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  money 
which  these  operatives  have  deposited  in  the  Savings’ 
Bank,  they  are  becoming  heavy  stockholders  in  the 
very  corporations  in  which  they  are  employed.  It 
has  recently  been  stated  that  the  Loweli  girls  own 
$100,000  of  stock  in  one  mill,  and  $60,000  in  another, 
in  which  they  are  occupied  as  mere  operatives.  Then 
the  periodical  conducted  by  these  “working  women,” 
of  whom  there  are  about  seventy  contributors,  con- 
fers more  honor  upon  them  as  a class,  than  the  North 
American  review  does  upon  the  scholars  of  this  coun- 
try. [JVeto  Haven  Courier. 

GEN.  JACKSON  AND  SANTA  AETNA, 

We  copy  the  following  letter  from  our  minister  at 
Mexico  to  Gen.  Jackson,  with  its  enclosure,  from  the 
“Huntsville  Democrat,”  in  which  paper  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  published: 

Mexico,  September  24,  1843. 

My  dear  sir:  1 have  the  happiness  to  inform  you 
that  Mr.  John  Bradley,  in  whose  behalf  you  interest-  ■ 
ed  yourself,  has  been  released  from  imprisonment. 

1 had  made  repeated  efforts  before  in  his  behalf, 
backed  by  many  o(f  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  United  States,  but  without  success.  But  your 
letter  to  me,  which  I communicated  to  President 
Santa  Anna,  immediately  produced  the  desired  effect, 
as  you  will  see  from  his  letter,  a translation  of  which 
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I send  you.  I rejoice  at  this  on  poor  Bradley’s  ac- 
count. and  not  less  as  it  evinces  a just  appreciation 
of  your  name  and  character  in  foreign  lands,  which 
1 am  veiy  sure  will  increase  with  time,  when  party 
and  political  prejudices  are  forgotten.  Your  posi- 
tion, general,  is  indeed  a proud  one.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  your  name  in  a foreign  land  causes  a thrill  of 
pride  in  every  truly  American  heart,  and  has  power, 
lilie  the  command  of  the  apostles,  to  cause  the  chains 
to  drop  from  the  limhs  of  your  countrymen.  Long 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  your  well-earned  fame!  Santa 
Anna  is  a man  of  talents  and  many  noble  qualities. 
You  must  not  judge  him  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  in  our  own  happy  country.  He  has  a very 
different  people  to  govern,  and  l think  he  is  not  only 
a patriot,  but  that  he  understands  his  countrymen  and 
their  true  interests.  A government  like  ours  would 
literally  be  no  government  for  Mexico.  You  may 
use  a light  reign  on  your  horse  because  he  is  gentle 
and  well  broke,  but  it  is  no  reason  why  1 should 
use  a similar  one  upon  mine,  which  is  wild  anj  un- 
traclable. 

Receive,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high 
respect  and  sincere  esteem  of  your  obedient  servant, 
WADDY  THOMPSON. 

Gen.  .3.  Jackson. 


[translation] 

Private  Secretary's  Office  of  President  of  the  Republic, 
National  Palace  of  Tacubaya.  Sejit.  21,  1843. 

Most  esteemed  sir:  I have,  received  your  polite 
favor  of  the  13th  inst.  and  with  it  those  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Governor  David  Campbell,  who 
interested  themselves  for  the  liberty  of  John  Bradley, 
a prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Perote.  The  mediation 
of  the  Hon.  General  Jackson  for  me  is  highly  re- 
spectable, as  much  so  for  his  being  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  United  States  as  for  the 
special  favors  which  he  bestowed  on  me  in  1836, 
when  I returned  from  my  captivity  in  Texas.  This 
interposition  has  induced  rne  to  grant  the  order  for 
the  liberty  of  Bradley,  which  I enclose  to  you,  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  necessary  direction, 
and  also  to  manifest  to  General  Jackson  that  I shall 
always  he  happy  to  be  honored  with  his  orders,  inas- 
much as  they  can  never  give  me  any  molestation, 
whatever  may  be  the  subject  to  which  they  relate; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  is  always  pleasing  to  correspond  with  per- 
sons who,  like  him,  enjoy  a fame  so  highly  conspi- 
cuous. 

1 avail  mvself  of  the  occasion  to  renew  the  high 
regard  of  your  devoted  servant,  who  kisses  your 
hands.  A.  L.  Dr  S PA.  ANNA. 

To  his  Excellency  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  III 4 United  Slates. 


USTDIAHS. 

Choctaws.  The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  the 
231  ultimo  says  that  the  Choctaws  have  improved 
very  much  within  a few  years.  They  go  better  clad, 
are  more  comfortably  off,  and  more  moral  than  the 
neighboring  tribes.  These  people  are  earnestly 
seeking  literary  and  moral  improvement.  Nearly 
hall  ol  their  annuities  are  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  say  some  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  nation,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  the  states. 

Great  harmony  exists  among  them;  their  govern- 
ment works  easy  and  well — -it  is  truly  a republic  of 
simple  and  economical  form.  The  people  are  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  moral;  and,  comparatively,  are  a 
happy  peuple.  The  Choctaw  nation  is  a field  in  which 
philanthropists  may  labor  with  anticipations  of  happy 
results. 

The  population  of  the  Choctaw  nation  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1838  they 
numbered  11,908  souls.  In  1843.  12,458,  being  an 
inci  ease  in  five  years  of  550.  The  agents  east  of  the 
Mississippi  have  enrolled  the  Choctaws  in  their  old 
nation,  and  report  them  to  be  over  6,000  strong. 
Aboui  2,000  are  expected  out  west  in  the  spring  of 
1844.  the  balance  will  follow  during  the  same 
year.  A contract  has  been  already  entered  into 
for  their  removal.  The  Intelligencer  says  their 
arrival  is  looked  for  with  great  anxiety;  it  will  be 
a happy  occasion  when  the  whole  of  these  people  get 
together. 

The  Cherokee  nation.  There  has  been  no  law 
enacted  in  the  Cherokee  nation  expelling  missionaries 
therefrom,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a motion  made 
in  the  council  to  that  effect.  Th.:  Cherokees  desire 
nothing  ol  the  kind,  but  prefer  that  the  missionaries 
should  live  and  labor  among  them.  So  savs  a let- 
ter from  Tahlequah,  dated  on  the  7th  December, 
in  contradiction  of  an  erroneous  report  which  has 
obtained  some  circulation  in  the  ‘•states.” 


The  same  letter  says  that  the  law  relating  to  the 
intermarriage  of  white  men  with  Cherokee  women 
requires  that  they  shall  first  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  council,  and  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  nation.  In  future 
the  national  treasurer  is  to  issue  permits  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  reside  in  the  nation,  and  the 
persons  obtaining  them  will  be  required  to  hold  them- 
selves amenable  to  its  laws  while  they  remain  in  the 
country. 

The  “Van  Bureri  Intelligencer”  (Arkansas)  says 
that  the  Cherokee  Indians  are  about  to  lav  oil  a city 
at  Tahlequah,  the  present  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cherokee  nation. 

We  learn  from  the  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  the 
30th  ult.  that  Gov.  P.  M.  Butler  had  returned  to 
Port  Washita  on  the  18th.  A numberof  the  deputa- 
tions of  the  frontier  tribes  met  him  at  Cache  Creek, 
where  an  agreement  of  peace  and  amity  was  entered 
into.  The  Texian  commissioners  did  not  attend  as 
was  expected. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  T7.  STATES. 

A statement  of  last  year’s  imports  and  expoits, 
which  was  communicated  to  congress  on  the  16th 
inst.  by  the  register  of  the  treasury,  enables  us  to 
present  a complete ’view  of  the  commerce  ot  the  U. 
States,  in  each  year  from  1829  to  1843,  inclusive,  dis 
tinguishing  the  value  of  free  goods  from  those  paying 
duty.  The  year  in  each  case  ends  on  the  3Uth  of 
September.  The  amount  of  duties  which,  accrued  in 
1843,  is  not  yet  announced.  This  is  a mat#r  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  1843  is  the  first  year  under  the 
new  tariff.  [N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Coin. 
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BAdGIKG  FOR  CfTTOIT. 

The  great  amount  of  bagging  : nn  tally  reipiired  for 
the  packing  of  the  crop  of  cotlon  111  bales,  lenders  its 
manufacture  a matter  of  no  little  interest.  Before 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp  in  this  country 
had  reached  its  present  condition,  most  of  the  bag- 
ging was  imported  at  over  50  cents  a yard;  but  it  is 
now  manufactured  in  Kentucky  and  some  of  the 
western  states  in  large  quantities,  at  not  far  from 
eleven  cents.  An  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Atlas  gives 
the  following  aggregate  amount  of  the  article  made 
in  the  western  states: 


350  hand  looms  in  Kentucky  make, 
Fulton  Ragging  factory,  Cincinnati, 
Power  looms  at  Maysville, 
do.  Louisville, 

do.  New  Albany, 

do.  Missouri, 


6.880.000  yds. 
800,000 

700.000 

1.400.000 

200.000 
220,000 


Yearly  manufactured,  10,200  000 

This  furnishes,  within  three  millions  of  yards,  all 
that  is  required  for  the  annual  cotton  crop,  the  defi- 
cit being  supplied  with  foreign  bagging  imported  into 
the  South  Atlantic  ports. 

MAGNET1CAI,  BTSCOVERIES. 

Professor  Lorke.  of  Cincinnati,  has  received  a let- 
ter from  Col.  Sabine,  R.  A.,  vice  president  of  the 
Royal  society,  congratulating  him  upon  his  magneti- 
cal  discoveries  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  Col. 
Sabine  informs  him  that  Lieutenant  Sepoy  was  sent 
out  by  the  British  government  last  summer  to  make 
magnetical  researches  from  Toronto  along  the  fron- 
tier upon  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  by  the  usual 
route  to  York  factory  on  Hudson’*  bay,  and  tbaL  the 
results  reported  by  Lieut.  Sepoy  coincide,  in  a “re- 
markable degree”  with  those  obtained  by  Prof.  L. 
on  the  United  States  frontier,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake.  Col.  Sabine  intimates  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  not  extend  its  scientific  researches  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  Slates,  but  be  urges  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  make  a magnetical  sur- 
vey of  their  own  territory,  and  unite  with  the  agents 
of  Ins  government  in  completing  a magnetical  chart 
of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  globe;  for  it  is 
now  quite  settled  that  either  in,  or  about  Lake  Supe- 
rior. the  earth’s  magnetical  attraction  is  greater  than 
at  any  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

BTC-  CANNON- 

The  talk  about  the  large  wrought  iron  cannon 
which  Captain  Stockton  has  caused  to  be  made  for 
the  government,  has  led  to  an  article  in  the  Army- 
arid  Navy  Chronicle  from  which  we  make  this  ex- 
tract: 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  neiv  or  marvellous. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  application  of  gun- 
powder to  the  purposes  of  war,  it  has  been  an  object 
of  ambition  with  potentates  and  powers  to  possess 
the  hugest  possible  engines  of  destruction.  The  his- 
tory of  artillery  has  preserved  accounts  of  pieces 
constructed  many  centuries  since,  to  which  this  gun 
would  be  a mere  bauble.  In  1487,  twelve  pieces, 
called  bombards,  were  cast  4n  France,  one  of  which 
threw  a stone  globe,  21  inches  in  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  500  lbs.,  to  a distance  of  8,U00  paces, 
with  a charge  of  300  lbs.  .Mehemet  11.  at  the  seige 
of  Constantinople,  had  a gun  of  27  inches  calibre, 
which  threw  stones  weighing  from  850  to  1,200 
pounds.  The  French  have  now  in  their  possession  u 
culverin,  taken  from  the  castle  of  Ehrenhreitstein, 
called  the  Griffon,  which  was  oast  in  1528;  it  is  15 
feet  long,  nearly  3 feet  diameter  at  the  breach,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  26  000  lbs.  Such  monsters  be- 
long to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  monuments  ol  its  progress.  Like  the  mammoths 
in  tile  animal  kingdom,  they  have  disappeared  to 
make  way  for  smaller,  it  i<  true,  but  more  servicea- 
ble and  less  unwieldly  creatures. 

Neither  is  it  a new  thing  to  make  wrought  iron 
guns,  for  wrought  iron  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cannon  before  east  iron.  “Bombards,” 
says  an  eminent  French  author,  “were  first  construct- 
ed of  wood,  bound  with  iron,  then  of  longitudinal 
iron  bars,  hooped  together  like  the  staves  of  a cask; 
hut  such  assemblages  being  deficient  in  solidity,  they 
were  made  of  wrought  iron,  then  of  cast,  and 'finally 
of  bronze.” 

THE  NAVY. 

UNITED  STA  t’Es  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac  sailed  from  Boston  on 
Friday  morning,  19th  inst.  She  left  her  moorings  at 
half  past  nine,  with  a still'  breeze  from  N.  W.  No- 
thing definite  is  known  with  regard  to  her  destina- 
tion, hut  it  is  generally  believed  that  she  is  bound  to 
Havana. 

A French  steamer  dismasted  by  the  Dela- 
ware 74.  The  New  York  True  Sun,  says:  An  offi- 
cer on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Delaware  writes  that  on 
the  evening  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Naples,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  she  met  two  large  steamers  from 
Algiers,  both  French.  “One  of  them,  in  trying  to 
pass  abreast  of  us,”  says  the  writer,  “caught  our°tly. 
mg  jib  boom,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  every  mast 
was  swept  away  out  of  her  close  to  her  deck!*  Even 
her  smoke  slack  and  steam  pipu  were  completely 
prostrated,  as  also  the  flag  staff  over  her  stern.  She 
was  three  masted — so  you  see  what  a little  Yankee 
stick  can  do  to  a French  steamer.  We  did  riot  use  a 
lope  yarn.  It  was  the  clearest  sweep  I ever  saw  0f 
the  kind.  We  will  be  home  in  Febru  iry.” 
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The  Delaware  had  been  lo  Naples  to  bring  home 
some  statuary  for  the  government.” 

Navy  timber.  Among  other  representations  made 
by  Mr.  Eyde,  on  the  subject  of  the  British  navy,  are 
some  which  particularly  interest  us  on  accountof  the 
magnitude  of  their  details.  Especially  is  attention 
attracted  to  his  statement  of  the  prodigious  amount 
of  timber  annually  provided,  and  the  scale  of  expense 
incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  that  gigantic  force; 
forming  a remarkable  item  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  government: 

“There  are  annually  required,”  says  he.  “for  574 
vessels  of  war  upwards  of  120,000  loads  (of  50  cubic 
feet)  to  keep  the  force  entire  and  seaworthy;”  and 
thence  he  infers  that  a cure  for  the  dry  rot  would 
make  an  annual  saving  of  50,000  loads,  or  two  mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  timber.  He  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  of  wood  of  all  sorts,  necessary 


for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  different  rates: 

For  a ship  of  120  guns, 

5,880 

loads. 

“ 80  “ 

4,339 

U 

“ 74  .< 

3.600 

ll 

“ 52  “ 

2,730 

tt 

“ 40  “ 

1,800 

It 

“ 32  “ 

963 

ti 

And  the  gross  amount  of  expenses  for  building  and 
repairing  men-of-war  in  twenty  years  (fiom  1801  to 
1820)  is  stated  to  be — 

For  building  <£18,721,551 

repairs  <£11,037,188 
ordin’y  wear 

and  tear  6,412  592 

17,449,780 


What  a contrast  to  the  above  sums  are  those  in- 
curred for  our  own  little  navy,  (then  of  57  vessels  of 
war,  as  given  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  February,  1842,)  and  extending 
from  1826  to  1842: 

“For  building  $4,963,188  57 


repairs  5,828,520  02 

$10,791,70859.” 

[jYiilional  Intelligencer. 
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mains. 

Election  of  Governor. — Official  canvass  by  the 
legislature. 

Number  of  votes  takep,  63, 107. 

Necessary  to  a choice,  31,554. 

The  votes  were  for 

Hugh  J.  Anderson  (V.  B.)  32,029 

Edward  Robinson  (whig)  20,973 

All  others  10,115 

Governor  Anderson  was  declared  duly  elected  on 
the  4th  inst.,  and  bis  message  to  the  legislature  was 
delivered  in  writing.  After  a modest  exordium,  it 
passes  immediately  lo  a consideration  of  the 

Stale,  finances.  “At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  treasurer,  the  whole  funded  debt  of  the 
state  amounted  to  about  $1,700,000,  redeemable  at 
different  periods,  and  most  of  it  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  general  government,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  the  sum 
of  $150,000;  there  has  been  allowed  and  paid  to  the 
treasurer  the  further  sum  of  $207,000,  being  the 
whole  amount  appropriated  by  congress  in  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  o'.r  civil  posse  upon  the  disputed 
territory;  and  the  claim  for  military  services  incurred 
in  defending  our  northeastern  frontier,  $76,000,  has 
also  been  received.  These  items  make  an  aggregate 
of  $433,000.  There  still  remains  due  about  $200,- 
000,  some  of  which  will  require  a new  appropriation 
by  congress  before  it  can  be  paid;  a portion  of  this 
balance  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  proper  account- 
ing officers,  and  will  probably  be  paid  during  the 
present  year. 

The  large  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the 
land  agent,  with  the  other  ordinary  sources  ol  reve- 
nue, has  enabled  the  treasurer  to  meet  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  treasury  during  the  past  year,  including 
the  interest  upon  the  public  debt;  and  the  whole  sum 
received  from  the  general  government  may  Bte  avail- 
able to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  principal.  In 
pursuance  of  the  resolve  of  24th  March,  1843,  the 
sum  of  £,62,0110  consisting  chiefly  of  the  six  per  cent, 
stock  of  the  state,  has  been  redeemed  by  the  treasu- 
rer; but  the  terms  of  the  resolve  having  limited  that 
office  to  the  par  value  of  all  the  stocks,  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  appreciation  in  the  market  value  of  all 
the  safe  public  securities,  has  prevented  the  redemp 
tion  of  any  further  sums.'  The  treasurer’s  report 
will  therelure  show,  alter  meeting  all  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  including  interest  upon  the  pub- 
ic debt,  and  tbs  payment  of  $62,000  of  the  pnnci- 
lal,  the  sum  of  $388,000  remaining  in  the  treasury. 


Assuming  it  to  be  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  le- 
gislature and  the  people,  that  the  debt  of  the  state 
shall  be  extinguished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  is  un- 
fortunate, that  a somewhat  greater  latitude  had  not 
been  allowed  to  the  treasurer  by  the  resolve  referred 
to.  A considerable  portion  of  the  large  amount  now 
in  his  hands  was  received  early  in  the  year,  and  had 
he  been  authorized  to  pay  a small  premium  upon  the 
state  securities,  nearly  a year’s  interest  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  state.  There  will  become  due  in 
February  and  March  of  next  year,  a large  amount  of 
the  6 per  cent,  stocks;  and  in  1848  about  $120,000  of 
the  five  per  cent,  stocks  will  be  also  payable.  It  is 
believed,  that  those  portions  of  the  debt  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a trifling  advance,  and  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  cancel 
these  claims,  even  by  the  allowance  of  a small  pre- 
mium, rather  than  to  incur  the  hazard  of  investing 
for  so  short  a period,  the  money  on  hand.  I would 
therefore,  respectfully  suggest  the  expediency  of  so 
enlarging  the  authority  of  the  treasurer,  as  to  em- 
power him  to  purchase  upon  the  best  terms,  so  much 
of  the  slate  stock  as  the  amount  of  money  now  in 
the  treasury,  together  with  that  to  be  received  from 
the  general  government  during  the  year,  will  enable 
him  to  procure.  * 

Should  the  whole  amount  expected  from  the  ge- 
neral government  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  during  the 
present  year,  and  none  of  it  appropriated  to  other 
objects,  as  I trust  it  will  not  be,  upwards  of  $600,- 
000  of  the  state  debt  may  be  extinguised.  There  will 
then  remain  the  large  sum  of  $1,100,000  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  other  way.  To  meet  the  interest 
upon  this  sum,  and  to  defray  the  ordinary  charges 
upon  the  treasury  under  the  present  scale  of  expen- 
ditures, a heavy  tax  will  still  be  necessary,  and  un- 
less considerable  reductions  be  made  in  the  public 
expenses,  or  the  means  of  the  treasury  be  enlarged 
by  other  sources  of  revenue,  no  diminution  of  the 
present  tax  can  be  safely  contemplated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  state  tax,  together  with  all 
the  other  incidental  receipts  into  the  treasury,  have 
been  but  little  above  the  sum  required  for  the  expen- 
ses of  our  state  government,  and  the  payment  of  the 
interest  upon  the  public  debt  during  the  past  year; 
and  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  now  con- 
templated in  the  principal  of  the  debt,  with  the  same 
rate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  but  little  would  be 
left  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  towards  its  further 
liquidation.” 

Criminal  expenses.  The  governor  recommends 
charging  the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  upon 
the  several  counties,  and  although  he  declines  to  ad- 
vise, hints  at  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  income 
from  the  bank  tax  from  the  school  fund,  to  which 
it  was  appropriated  in  1833.  He  then  states  that 
“an  onerous  tax”  must  still  be  laid  to  meet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  annual  expenses. 

U.  S.  land  distribution  fund.  With  regard  to 
the  $17,000  due  to  the  state  from  the  general  govern- 
ment under  the  land  distribution  act,  Gov.  Anderson 
is  of  opinion  that  “the  policy  of  distribution  is  fully 
repudiated  by  both  government  and  people,”  and 
leaves  it  to  the  legislature  to  decide  whether  they 
may  not  now  safely  take  the  money. 

State  lands.  The  revenue  from  the  land  office 
for  the  last  year  was  $55,000.  The  road  from  letter 
G.  on  the  Aroostook  to  the  Madawaska  settlement 
on  the  St.  John  has  been  located  and  so  far  complet- 
ed as  to  be  practicable  for  a winter  route.  Only  one 
half  of  the  appropriation  of  $6000,  has  been  expend- 
ed for  this  purpose,  as  the  co-operation  of  Massachu- 
setts was  expected  to  make  up  the  full  amount. 

Local  and  national  topics  are  enlarged  upon  be- 
yond the  space  we  can  command  for  them  in  this 
number. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Election  of  Governor  1843.  Official  canvass  by 


the  legislature. 

Briggs. 

Morton. 

Sewall. 

Scatt 

Suffolk, 

6.896 

4,444 

468 

17 

Essex, 

6,601 

5,879 

1,927 

62 

Middlesex, 

7,859 

8,978 

1,370 

23 

Worcester, 

8,920 

7,956 

1,671 

43 

Hampshire, 

3,494 

1,820 

441 

1 

Hampden, 

3,009 

3,546 

321 

13 

Franklin, 

2,784 

2,358 

333 

6 

Berkshire, 

3,386 

3.734 

266 

10 

Norfolk, 

4,226 

4,393 

708 

15 

Bristol, 

Plymouth, 

4,276 

5,148 

500 

12 

3.916 

3 958 

604 

10 

Barnstable, 

Nantucket, 

1,793 

1,506 

242 

493 

260 

34 

Dukes, 

246 

262 

45 

57,399 

5<r,242 

8 901 

246 

House  of  Representatives.  Tabular  statement 
of  the  counties  in  the  state — the  number  of  towns  in 
each  county— the  number  of  towns  represented  in 
the  legislature,  in  each  county,  in  1843,  and  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  same — also  the  number 
of  towns  represented  in  each  county,  this  year,  the 
political  character  of  said  towns,  and  the  number  of 
members  from  each  party  re-elected  this  year. 

1843.  1844.  Re-elected. 


Suffolk, 

2 

2 36 

2 36 

21 

Essex, 

28 

19 

14  19 

16 

19 

13 

3 

3 

Middlesex, 

47 

41 

15  38 

36 

19 

30 

1 

12 

Worcester, 

55 

49 

34  17 

41 

26 

17 

13 

9 

Hampshire, 

23 

16 

13  4 

20 

16 

5 

3 

1 

Hampden, 

18 

16 

4 14 

14 

2 

14 

1 

Franklin, 

26 

21 

10  11 

17 

10 

7 

1 

2 

Berkshire, 

30 

24 

12  14 

20 

10 

11 

2 

1 

Norfolk, 

22 

21 

10  15 

19 

9 

14 

7 

5 

Bristol, 

19 

19 

6 24 

17 

15 

12 

3 

4 

Plymouth, 

21 

18 

10  12 

15 

10 

8 

4 

5 

Barnstable, 

13 

12 

8 5 

13 

10 

5 

2 

2 

Dukes, 

3 

2 

2 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

308  261  176  175  231  186  136  62  45 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  30  towns  less  repre- 
sented this  year  in  the  legislcture,  and  with  29  mem- 
bers less,  the  whigs  have  10  members  more  than  last 
year,  and  the  locos  39  less— that  107  members  only 
of  the  house  of  last,  year  are  re-elected — 62  whigs, 
45  locos. 

That  with  322  members,  we  have  50  majority  in 
the  house,  being  the  estimate  we  made  December  2d. 
In  the  senate  our  majority  is  28.  [Mas. 

The  state  Government.  The  Boston  Advertiser 
of  the  10th  inst  says:  “the  state  government  is  at 
length  organized  for  the  year.  It  is  whig  in  all  its 
branches,  viz: 

George  N.  Briggs,  Governor. 

John  Reed,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Counsellors,  all  whigs.  George  Morey,  of  Boston; 
Thaddeus  Spaulding  of  South  Reading;  Robert  S. 
Daniels  of  Danvers;  Alfred  D.  Foster  of  Worcester; 
William  G.  Bates  of  Westfield,  Edward  A.  Newton 
of  Pittsfield,  Thomas  French  of  Canton;  James  Ar- 
nold of  New  Bedford;  Charles  Marston  of  Barnstable. 

John  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  State. 

Tho’s  Russell,  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  senate  34  whig,  and  6 democratic  members. 

House  of  representatives,  about  180  whig,  and  .120 
democratic  membeis. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  President  af  the  senate. 

Thomas  Kinnicutt,  speaker  of  tho  house. 

Charles  Calhoun,  clerk  of  the  senate. 

Charles  W.  Storey,  clerk  of  the  house. 

The  reorganization  of  the  government,  under  the 
charge  of  such  men,  selected  from  the  whig  party 
throughout,  known  to  be  i.i  favor  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  state  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  best  promote  the  welfareof  the  state,  openly  and 
independently,  without  any  concealment  of  their  real 
objects,  or  professions  of  those  which  they  do  not  in- 
tend, is  an  event  highly  gratifying  lo  the  whig  party 
in  the  state,  and  an  ample  reward  of  their  efforts  in 
the  late  election.  We  trust  that  the  expectations  of 
a judicious  and  successful  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  present  year,  will  not  be  disappointed.” 

NEW  YORK. 

Free  Banks.  Fifty-seven  associations  and  indivi- 
dual bankers  are  now  doing  business,  with  a nominal 
capital  of  $5,139,776  50  upon  which  has  been  issued 
circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $4,205,012. — 
Their  securities  consist  of  the  following  slocks  &c‘ 
Par  value.  Present  value. 


New  York  state  stocks, 

$1,703,084  par 

$1,703,064 

Michigan 

. do. 

503,663  75 

376,996 

Indiana 

do. 

170,000  42 

71,400 

Illinois 

do. 

534,000  44 

234,960 

Arkansas 

do. 

587,000  50 

293,500 

Alabama 

do. 

34,000  84 

28,530 

Kentucky 

do. 

31,000  par 

31,000 

Maine 

do. 

40,000  par 

40,000 

Cash-(interest  on  deposite,)  7,040  par 

7,040 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

1 529,987  par 

1,529,987 

$5,139,776  $4,316,597 

Circulating  notes  issued  on  the  above,  4,205,012 


Surplus  of  securities  $111,515 

We  have  taken  into  account  all  the  notes  issued  by 
the  Comptroller.  The  actual  circulation  of  these 
banks  on  the  first  of  November  was  $3,547,352. 

[Thompson's  Reporter. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GOVERNOR  BOUCK’S  MESSAGE. 
[finances.] 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the 
state  debt,  the  rate  per  cent,  of  interest,  and  the 
sum  required  to  pay  the  interest,  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  including  the  stock  issued  for  defaulting 
railroads: 


At  4]  per  cent. 

Debt. 

Interest. 

$587,700  00 

$26,446  50 

“ 5 “ “ 

15,983,766  95 

79:1,188  35 

“ 5i  “ “ 

1,628,000  00 

89.540  00 

« g ..  . t 

3,006,512  87 

186,390  78 

a 7 U U 

3,938,517  28 

275,696  21 

Fays  no  interest 

2,771  27 

$25,257,268  37 

Debt  due  the  specific 

$1,377,261  84 

lunds 

577,438  14 

$25,834,706  51 

Available  means  in 

the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  of 
canal  fund 

1,987,538  89 

$23,847,167  62 

I here  are  unavailable  means  amounting  to  about 

$350,000,  consisting  of  loans  to  insolvent  banks. 

There  is  also  a contingent  liability  for  stocks  is- 
sued on  loans  to  railroad  companies,  which  have  thus 
far  paid  the  interest.  This  liability  amounts  to  $1,- 
720,000. 

Public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30 th  September  last. 

Received  for  tolls,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  collection, 

Rent  of  surplus  water, 

Interest  on  current  canal  revenue, 


$1,910,701  86 
1,241  25 
8,156  37 


Revenue  from  the  general  fund,  and 
from  all  sources, 

Proceeds  of  mill  tax, 


Expenditures  on  the  state  canals  for 
all  purposes  includ- 
ing in  $1,465,310  20 

Expenses  for  the  sup- 
port of  government, 
and  for  all  charges 
on  the  general  fund, 
including  interest. 


$1,920,099  48 

496  611  41 
576,114  92 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  30th  Sept., 
1843, 

The  United  States  deposite  fund  is 
loaned  on  mortgage  in  the  seve- 
ral counties,  and  on  the  30th  of 
Sept,  last,  amounted  to, 

Amount  received  into  the  treasury, 
for  revenue  during  the  year. 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  30th  Sept., 
1842, 


$17,525  60 


4.357.694  55 


295,788  79 
7,000  00 


Total, 
Charges  on 
year, 


the  revenue  foo  the 


302, 7S3  79 
315.142  66 


Balance  due  the  treasury,  30th  Sep:. 
last, 


$12,358  97 


$2,992,825  84 


1,027,249  83 


Surplus, 


In  connexion  with  this  exhibit,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  about  $500,000  will  be  required  to  pay 
allowances  to  contractors,  and  da  nages  awarded  by 
the  oanal  appraisers. 

There  remain  unsold  2,023  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $1,012. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  is 
There  also  belongs  to  this  fund 
357,824  acres  of  land,  which 
yit  Ids  no  revenue,  valued  at 


Total, 

The  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  is 

From  the  income  of  the  U.  Slates 
deposit  fund, 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th 
Sept.,  1842, 


Amount  of  common  school  divi- 
dends, and  miscellaneous  expen- 
ses, during  the  year, 

Balance  in  the  treasury  30th  Sept., 
1843, 

The  capital  of  the  literature  fund 
is  invested  in  state,  bank  anil  in- 
surance stocks,  and  amounts  to, 

To  this  fund  also  belongs  10,913 
acres  of  land,  which  is  unproduc- 
tive, and  is  valued  at, 


Received  into  the  treasury,  during 
the  fiscal  year,  for  revenue 
Received  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposite  fund, 
Balance  in  the  treasury,  30th  Sept., 
1842, 

Total, 

The  dividends  to  academies  and 
contingent  expenses  paid  out  of 
the  treasury, 


[assessment  and  taxes  ] 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  charged  with  taxes 
in  1842,  was  27,176,934.  valued  at  $504,254,029;  and 
the  personal  estate  at  $116,585,233;  making  an  ag 
gregate  of  $629  676,346  On  this  aggregate  was  col- 
lected for  slate  tax  and  county  charges  $3,283,400  38 
and  for  town  charges  963,087  39,  amounting  in  all 
to  $4,248,487  78;  equal  to  nearly  seven  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  valuation. 

[education.] 

Our  colleges,  academies  and  common  schools  are 
performing  the  high  functions  for  which  they  were 
designed,  in  a manner  creditable  to  these  under 
whose  supervisions  they  are  placed,  and  useful  to 
the  public.  No  interest  of  the  state  is  entitled  to  a 
more  favorable  regard,  or  a greater  share  of  atten 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  than  that  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  children,  who 
are  speedily  to  succeed  the  generation  now  on  the 
stage  of  active  life,  and  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  of  government  as  of  society, 
in  all  its  departments,  involves  in  its  consequences 
the  existence  and  destinies  of  the  republic  itself,  and 
cannot  be  neglected  without  danger  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  free  institutions.  The  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  state,  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  occupied  a prominent  position  in  the 
policy  of  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, from  a very  early  period  of  our  existence  as  a 
state. 

A perpetual  fund,  the  revenue  of  which,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  has  secured  an  annual  apportionment 
from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
2 492,560  03  schools  of  $110,000,  has  been  specifically  appropri- 
$500,265  78  ated,  by  a provision  of  the  constitution  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  since  the  year  1838  the  additional  amount 
of  $165,000  has  annually  been  appropriated  oy  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  state,  from  the 
revenue  of  United  States  deposite  fund,  to  the  same 
object,  and  to  the  procurement  of  common  school 
libraries  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  state. 
An  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  to  these  two 
sums  ($275,000)  is  required  to  be  annually  raised 
upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  several  towns;  and 
the  proceeds  of  this  fund,  augmented  by  nearly  an 
equal  amount  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  districts  on  rate  bills;  by  various  local  funds, 
and  by  sums  voluntarily  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  are  applied  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  competent  and  approv- 
ed teachers,  and  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  books 
for  the  school  district  libraries. 

There  are  10,860  organized  school  districts  in  the 
state;  from  10,672  of  which,  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year,  pursuant  to  law.  The 
number  of  children  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools,  for  a longer  or  a shorter  period, 
during  the  year  embraced  in  the  reports,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  610,354,  being 
an  increase”  of  upwards  of  thirty-nine  thousand  over 
the  number  in  attendance  during  the  preceding  year 
and  considerably  exceeding  the  whole  dumber  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  resid- 
ing in  the  districts  reported.  The  number  under  in- 
struction in  the  several  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
N.  York  is  about  40,000.  The  whole  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  received  and  expended  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts from  which  reports  were  received  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  date  of  the  reports,  was  upwards 
of  $660  000;  of  which  $565,793  76  was  appropriated 
to  tne  paymentof  the  wages  of  teachers;  and  about 
$95,000  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for  the 
several  district  libraries. 

| The  amount  raised  on  rate  bills  for  teachers’  wa- 
ges in  addition  to  the  public  money  applicable  to 


$1,975,093  15 


178,412  00 


$2,153,505  15 
107,370  02 
165,000  00 
72,101  70 


months,  throughout  the  state.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  several  school  district  libraries,  is  about 
875,000. 

The  substitution  nf  a single  officer  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of  each  town, 
for  the  board  of  commissioners  and  inspectors  for- 
merly existing  in  connection  with  the  supervisory 
and  appellate  powers  of  the  several  county  superin- 
tendents, as  defined  by  the  law  of  the  last  session, 
seems  to  have  met  with  general  approbation  and  con- 
currence of  the  people.  Conventions  and  associa- 
tions of  the  friends  of  education  have  during  the  past 
year,  been  held  in  almost  every  section  of  the  state, 
indicating  a concentration  of  interest,  and  a direc- 
tion of  effort  to  this  great  subject,  which  cannot  fail 
of  producing  the  most  salutary  results.  The  stand- 
ard of  qualification  for  teachers  has  been  materially 
advanced;  parents,  and  the  people  generally,  mani- 
fest an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  these  elementary  institutions  of  learning 
and  there  are  the  most  abundant  reasons  for  antici- 
pating a steady  and  continued  improvement  in  all  the 
elements  of  our  extended  system  of  common  school 
education. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  farther  legislative  action 
is  expected  or  desired  at  the  present  session  in  refe- 
rence to  this  system.  The  frequent  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  law  during  the  past  six  years 
have  scarcely  afforded  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
the  inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  several  districts  to 
become  familiarized  with  the. various  duties  devolv- 
ed upon  them;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  desirable 
that  the  system  as  now  established  should  be  per- 
mitted without  farther  innovation,  to  develop  its 
excellencies  and  its  defects.  The  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  interests  involved  will  in  my  judg- 
ment be  best  promoted  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  government  by  permanent  and  stable  legis- 
lation. 

[the  salt  works.] 

The  superintendent  of  the  Ononuaga  Salt  Springs 
reports  that  during  the  past  year  and  up  to  the  first 
of  November,  there  was  manufactured  2,694,859 
bushels  of  salt,  of  which  2,408,946  was  fine,  and 
285,913  by  solar  vaporation;  and  he  estimates  that 
this  amount  will  be  increased  to  2,300,000  bushels 
on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  This  exceeds  the 
quantity  manufactured  in  the  year  1842  by  1,008  97 
bushels. 

The  receipts  to  the  1st  Nov. 

are  stated  at 


Disbursement  for  ex- 
penses, 

Do.  for  bounty 
under  law  of  1843, 


Balance, 


$25,875  43 
39,465  38 


$344,472  32 


275,461  64 


$69,010  68 


268,990  57 


4,845  00 


$273,835  57 

18,852  43 

28,000  00 

17,983  15 
$64,S35  58 

47.309  98 


that  object,  was  $509,376  97;  making  an  aggregate 


$161,683  54 

65,440  81 
$96,252  73 

A large  portion  of  the  increased  quantity  of  salt 
manufactured  the  last  year,  has  probably  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  authorised  the  paymentof  a bounty  on 
salt  carried  to  points  designated.  It  has  also  increas- 
ed the  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  canal,  but  hovy 
it  has  effected  the  receipts  iri  the  aggregate,  cannot, 
perhaps  be  shown  with  precision;  but  it  lias  doubtless 
exerted  a salutary  influence  in  reviving  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  added  to  the  internal  trade 
of  the  state. 

Salt  has  been  sent  to  Lafayette,  the  present  termi- 
nation of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  in  the  entire  season  of  navigation, 
about  600,000  -bushels  have  reached  tide  water, 
and  been  distributed  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 668,954  bushels  of  salt  were  sent  to  the 
places  which  entitles  it  to  a draw  back,  by  way  of 
bou  nty. 

There  was  sent  to  tide  water  in  1839, 23,440  bush- 
els of  salt,  in  1840,  13,040;  in  1841,90,935;  in  1842, 
156.500,  and  in  1843,  600,000. 

The  bounty  paid  on  coal  for  the  last  year  is  $25,- 
250  45;  on  lead,  $2,267  53;  on  gypsum,  $865  12,  and 
on  empty  casks  $105  38,  making,  with  the  bounty 
paid  on  salt,  an  aggregate  of  $69,623  96. 

It  has  been  represented  that  several  valuable 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  boiling, 
drying  and  packing  salt,  and  the  character  of  the  fine 
has  doubtless  been  materially  improved. 

[CURRENCY — BANKS.] 

During  the  severe  crisis  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  passed  since  1834,  there  was,' perhaps,  no  cir- 
cumstances which  operated  with  so  much  severity  as 
the  fluctuations  and  derangements  in  the  currency  and 

The  returning 


of  upwards  of  one  million  of  dollars  paid  to  teachers  the  failure  of  banking  institutions, 
during  the  year,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  at-  orosperity  of  the  country  is  fortunately  favored  by 
tendance  on  the  common  schools.  The  schools  have  the  1 '.mmi!  i nnarently  sound  condition  of  the  bank* 
been  kept  ope»during  the  an  average  period  of  eight  and  the  country. 
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There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  forty  banks 
in  the  state,  and  it  appears  by  the  quarterly  returns 
to  the  comptroller  on  the  fir»t  of  last  November,  that 
the  capita]  amounts  to  $43,369,152,  arid  the  bills  in 
circulation  to  $17,213,101. 

The  outstanding  notes  of  the  insolvent  safety  fund 
banks,  is  stated  at  $579,353,  which  cannot  be  redeem- 
ed by  contributions  from  the  solvent  banks  until 
1849.  A part  of  this  sum  is  doubtless  in  possession 
of  thos«  who  have  obtained  it  at  its  full  amount,  and 
the  largest  portion  has  probably  gone  into  the  hands 
of  the  brokers  at  a discount.  The  distant  period  at 
which  these  bills  can  be  redeemed,  renders  them  m 
the  estimation  of  the  holder  of  small  amounts  of  little 
value,  and  there  will  be  a strong  inducement  to  part 
with  them  for  a nominal  sum. 

It  certainly  is  very  unjust  that  the  bill  holder,  who 
has  obtained  them  at  par,  should  sustain  this  loss. — 
It  is  supposed  that  a loan  could  be  obtained  on  the 
credit  of  the  safety  fund,  without  pledging  the  faith 
■ if  the  state  to  redeem  the  outstanding  bills  thus 
held.  Such  a course  1 should  regard  as  just  and 
proper,  and  1 recommend  that  the  comptroller  be  au- 
ihorised  to  make  a loan  for  that  purpose  on  the  terms 
mentioned.  In  my  judgment  the  bona  fide  bill  hold- 
er who  holds  them  at  par  value,  is  entitled  to  inte- 
rest, and  provision  should  be  made  to  authorise  its 
payment. 

Fifty-seven  associations  and  individual  bankers  are 
now  doing  business  with  a nominal  capital  of  $5,139,- 
776  50,  upon  which  there  have  been  issued  circulat- 
ing notes  to  the  amount  of  $4,205,012,  and  there  is 
in  actual  circulation,  $3  547,352. 

Their  securities  consist  of  the  following  stocks: 
New  York  state  stocks,  $1  703,084  38 

Stocks  of  other  states,  at  market 
value,  903,000  00 

fash  on  deposite,  7,040  96 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  1,529,987  56 

$4,143,112  90 

One  banking  association  and  five  individual  banks 
cave  commenced  operations  during  the  past  year,  and 
have  deposited  New  York  state  stocks  amounting  to 
S' 1 15,565;  circulating  notes  issued  on  the  above  $315- 
565. 

MARYLAND. 

The  special  election  in  Dorchester  county,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  house  of  delegates,  occasion- 
< d by  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicols,  has  resulted  m the 
election  of  James  Bond  Chaplain  (whig)  by  a major- 
ity of  158. 


SOUTH  CAHO^T^A- 

We  have  just  risen  from  the  pern-al  of  a most  able 
-,i  "d  elaborate  report  of  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  pre- 
sident of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in 
answer  to  certain  proposals  of  Gov.  Hammond,  as 
i this  bank  and  the  public  debt  of  South  Carolina. 

I Ins  state  has  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  presi- 
dents of  its  bank,  but  never  more  fortunate,  than  in 
■ ailing  this  distinguished  citizen  to  its  head  at  the 
i ne  she  did.  The  people  of  Ibis  slate  are  certainly 
a peculiar  people.  We  understand  that  (his  bank, 
belonging  to  the  stale,  has  never  had  a single  emhez- 
Z '-ment,  by  a single  officer, since  its  inslilulion  in  1812. 
We  understand  further,  that  not  a single  bank  lias  ever 
1 nken  in  that  state,  excepting  one,  (which  never  got 
1 :•  i rly  into  operation,)  through  the  knavery  of  its  pre- 
sident, a foreigner.  Independent,  of  the  private  bu- 
-,,.ess  of  this  bank,  it  appears  that  “since  its  incor- 
, . ration,  there  has  been  collected  and  paid  into  the 
I ank.  to  the  credit  of  the  state  treasury,  about  $12,- 
7s7,207  11;  and  there  has  been  paid  out  on  that  ac- 
count, about  $11,778,057  02;  making  an  aggregate  of! 
yi4,525,764  13  ot  receipts  and  payments,  without 
i .-ting  the  stale  anything,  or  the  loss  of  a cent.”  li 
uppeariy,  too,  that  on  its  capital,  during  the  thirty 
\,-ars  of  its  existence,  it  has  realized  an  average 
1 rofit  of  seven  per  cent.;  and  its  losses,  from  bad 
ui-bts,  have  not  exceeded  the  notes  of  the  bank  lost 
in  circulation.  It  is  really  comforting,  amidst  the 
g.  neral  depravity  which  has  pervaded  the  banking  in- 
s' tulions  of  the  country,  to  see  such  integrity,  and 
- ch  success,  too,  abiding  in  any  one  of  our  stales. 
Honor  to  the  tougii  Palmetto!  ami  honor  to  the  whole 
country  where  it  grows!  When  the  banks  lately  sus- 
pended specie  payments  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  banks  of  this  state  alone  refused  to 
suspend.  They  stood  up,  strong  in  their  integrity  and 
strength;  and  although  assailed  by  the  suspended 
hanks  of  all  the  neighboring  stales,  against  whom 
they  had  no  protection,  by  returning  on  then)  their 
paper  for  redemption,  they  rode  through  the  storm 
.riumphantly,  without  the  failure  of  a single  bank, 
or  the  defalcation  of  a single  bank  officer.  And.  to 
understand  the  full  difficulty  of  their  situation,  ii 
•ught  also  to  be  remembered,  that  during  this  period 
of  general  distress  and  convulsion,  South  Carolina 


had  peculiar  losses  to  encounter  which  no  other  state 
bad  to  meet  Her  citizens  lost  $2,000, 000  by  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  Bank;  and  $3,000,000 
more  by  the  burning  of  Charleston.  Yet,  amidst  the 
general  distress,  in  which  she  must,  from  these  caus- 
es, have  largely  participated — peace  has  been 
amongst  her  people,  am)  integrity  in  all  her  councils. 
The  law  has  had  its  accustomed  sway,  without  any 
new  devices  for  relief,  which  usually  end  in  accu- 
mulated ruin.  During  this  period,  too,  a branch  of 
the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati  railroad  lias  been  com- 
pleted to  Columbia.  Honor,  we  repeat,  to  the  Pal- 
metto, and  the  country  where  it  grows! 

[Washington  Spectator  21  sf  «/<• 
Annexation  of  Texas.  The  resolutions  propos- 
in  terms,  the  annexation,  were  notcarrried  in  the 


in  their  character  as  slates,  and  is  without  any  uni- 
formity of  constituency.  The  voting  body  is  made 
and  defined  by  the  states,  each  for  itself.  Free  suf- 
frage in  some  states,  mixed  suffrage  in  other  states, 
property  qualifications  in  others,  make  the  political 
power  of  each  individual  very  different  in  different 
states.  Equality  of  suffrage  is  restored  by  the  stale 
character,  and  exists  only  among  the  states,  or  that 
each  possesses  its  proper  proportion  under  a consti- 
tutional rule  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  while  each  makes  just  such  constituency  as  it 
pleases  for  itself.  In  Virginia  three  thousand  land- 
holders send  a member  to  congress.  In  some  of  the 
other  states,  twelve  of  fifteen  thousand  free  suffrage 
voters  have  no  more  right,  and  the  difference  is  be- 
cause the  states  in  defining  who  shall  exercise  the 


mg,  . , 

legislature,  but  being  referred  to  the  committee  on  j political  power,  have  determined  differently,  how  the 


federal  relations,  that  committee  reported  the 
following,  which  were  adopted  by  nearly  a unani- 
mous vote: 

“ Resolved , That  it  would  accord  with  the  views 
of  general  policy  entertained  by  this  legislature,  as 
well  as  w ith  the  public  sentiment  of  South  Carolina, 
that  the  state  of  Texas  be  incorporated  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

“ Resolved , That  our  senators  and  representatives 
are  hereby  requested  to  advocate  such  union,  when- 
ever the  question  shall  be  brought  duly  before  the 
congress  ot  the  United  States  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

“Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  governors  of  the  other  .states 
of  this  Union,  and  to  the  delegation  in  buth  houses 
of  congress  from  South  Carolina.” 


ALABAMA. 

Legal  rights  of  women.  A bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  securing  to  married  women, 
the  property  belonging  to  them  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. By  this  bill,  if  passed  into  a law,  they  are 
permitted  to  purchase  property  in  their  own  names, 
but  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property, 
and  exercise  control  over  it.  Incase  the  husband  is 
insolvent,  then  the  property  of  the  wife  is  bound  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  but  no  further. 

The  legislature.  Our  federal  republican  sys- 
tem is  certainly  a complicated  apparatus— not  exact- 
ly “a  simple  machine.”  There  are  “wheels  within 
wheels”  in  all  directions  affil  like  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  all  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The 
legislature  of  Alabama  have  experienced  this  in 
their  attempts  at  constructing  their  congressional 
districts.  The  point  in  dispute  was  whether  to  assume 
Ihe  white  population  as  a basis,  or  the  federal  basis 
which  includes  three  fifths  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion with  the  whites.  Some  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  have  very  few  whites,  and  a heavy  colored  po- 
pulation, and  consequent1)'  in  the  districts  composed 
of  those  counties,  one  white  man’s  vote  is  much  more 
influential  than  in  other  counties  where  there  is  not 
such  a proportion  of  blacks.  The  Mobile  Register 
of  the  8th  inst.  says: 

“The  chief  occupation  in  the.  house  appears  to 
have  been  the  discussion  of  the  white  basis  question 
on  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Butler  for  a re- 
peal. Those  who  took  the  lead  in  favor  of  the  re- 
peal, were  Mr.  Taylor,  Col.  Dunn,  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Portis,  of  Clarke,  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Sumter,  and  Mr. 
.Howard,  oT  Monroe.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Hun- 
tington, of  Tuscaloosa,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  La  wrence, 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Lawrence,  and  Speaker  Moore,  of 
Perry.  The  discussion  appears  to  have  been  very 
able  and  spirited  on  both  sides,  but  deeply  touched 
with  partizan  politics,  although  the  chief  speakers  in 
favor  of  repeal  are  democrats,  and  the  ivhigs  are  the 
I parties  seeking  to  make  political  capital.  Almost 
1 every  whig  orator  repealed  the  foolish  charg  , thaL 
the  white  basis  apportionment  is  a concession  to  the 
views  of  northern  anti-slavery  men.  One  of  them 
deliberately  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  which  claims 
equal  political  power  among  the  voters  of  the  same 
constituency  in  a stale,  is  identically  that  which 
would  justify  the  abolitionists  iri  demanding  the  ab- 
rogation cd  the  three- filth  representation  for  slaves. — 
His  argument  was  that  representation  for  numbers 
only  within  a state,  must,  to  be  consistent,  be  carried 
into  the  federal  relations,  and  at  last  to  the  propor- 
tion of  power  between  the  states,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
portionment of  power  within  a state.  The  argument 
cannot  be  sustained  upon  any  view  of  the  union  of 
states.  It  looks  to  the  relations  of  aggregate  num- 
bers in  a consolidated  nation.  No  part  ol'  the  con- 
stitution ot  the  United  8tates  recognises  any  such 
principle.  There  is  no  faction  in  the  union  which  re- 
cognises mere  numbers  as  a uniform  basis  of  power. 
The  senate  lias  sole  reference  to  the  slates  as  t qua  Is 
— the  house  of  representatives,  although  chosen  by 
the  people  of  the  slates,  m proportion  to  the  number 
f,ggr,,gl!r  population,  is  neierthele  s apportioned 


power  given  to  each,  according  to  its  gross  popula- 
tion, shall  be  determined.  It  is  state  power  only 
which  creates  a constituency,  and  that  power  recog- 
nises responsibility  to  no  other  state  for  its  acts.  The 
principle  of  the  state  constitution  is  observed  in  the 
w hite  basts,  the  power  derived  from  the  mixed  fed- 
eral rule  to  the  slate,  is  exercised  by  the  state  on  her 
own  rule,  and  this  is  the  harmony  of  state  and  federal 
power,  acting  each  within  its  province.  Now,  when 
the  state  politicians  tell  us  that  we  weaken  our  title 
to  the  advantages  of  the  federal  ratio,  by  exercising 
a state  discretion  in  using  it,  and  infer  that  state 
adoption  of  the  ratio  of  numbers,  is  a testimony 
against  the  federal  ratio,  there  is  a total  obliteration 
of  the  distinctions  between  federal  and  state  powers 
and  the  treatment  of  state  constituencies  as  if  they 
were  only  subdivisions  of  a uniform  and  consolidated 
people.  The  heresy  of  this  style  of  argument  is 
plain  when  we  consider  that  the  interferences  which 
connect  equal  suffrage  in  the  state,  with  the  abolition 
ol  the  slave  representation  in  congress,  would  deny 
as  strongly  the  right  of  state  representation  in  the 
United  Slates  senate.  But  we  did  not  intend  to  en- 
large on  this  topic,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  point 
of  weakness  of  that  class  of  objections  to  the  white 
basts. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Martin  of  Benton 
county,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions,  pro- 
posing the  general  ticket  system  for  election  to  con- 
gress. It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote,  45  to  44.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of  those  who  oppose 
the  white  basis  in  districts,  voted  for  the  general 
ticket,  which  is  the  purest  form  of  white  basis. 

The  subject  was  finally  disposed  of  by  being  refer- 
red to  the  J3lh,  at  6 P.  M.  which  is  the  evening  of 
Saturday  n(ext,  and  the  adjournment  is  fixed  for 
Monday,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement.” 


LOUISIANA. 

The  legislature  convened  at  New  Orleans,  accor- 
ding to  the  constitution,  on  1st  January,  but  that  be- 
ing holiday,  adjourned  to  the  2d. 

In  the  senate  Felix  Garcia  was  chosen  president, 
and  Horatio  Davis  secretary. 

Gov.  Mouton’s  message  is  not  Haltering  in  its  re- 
presentation of  the  condition  of  the  state. 

After  referring  to  the  pestilence  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  season,  a season  also  nupropitious  to 
the  crops,  the  message  congratulates  the  state,  that  at 
least  the  “crisis  of  immorality  and  distress.”  engen- 
dered by  improvident  legislation  and  reckless  specu- 
lation, has  passed,  and  that  men  ai  efreturning  to  the 
paths  of  sober  industry  and  economy. 

■ ‘Our  banks,  by  their  intolerable  abuses,  had 
brought  the  state,  our  public  corporations,  and  indi- 
viduals, to  the  brink  of  moral  degradation  and  pecu- 
niary bankruptcy  but  an  entire  revolution  in  public 
opinion  anil  the  passage  ol  salutary  laws  have  effec- 
tually restrained  them  within -their  proper  sphere; 
and  while  these  opinions  and  laws  are  maintained, 
they  will  no  longer  have  power  to  ruin  themselves 
by  ruining  the  community;  they  will  cease  to  mingle 
in  political  strifes,  and  be,  as  they  should  always 
have  been,  harmless  handmaids  to  commerce. 

You  will  not  tail  to  seize  upon  the  propitious  spir- 
it of  the  people,  to  which  I bare  alluded,  and  the 
moment  of  returning  prosperity  to  the  whole  coun- 
try to  accomplish  an  object  paramount  to  all  others, 
the  ex#-ication  of  the  slate  and  our  corporations  from 
the  load  of  debt  and  embarrassment  which,  iri  past 
times  of  delusion,  ne  have  imposed  upon  ourselves. 
(internal  improvements  ) 

All  the  attempt-,  of  the  state,  says  the  message, 
have  signally  failed,  and  have  unceasingly  exhausted 
the  means  anil  substance  ol  the  stateiaud  recommends 
the  sale  ‘of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad, 
the  Port  Hudson  and  Clinton  railrotid,  the  Mexican 
Gulf  raiiw  ay,  will)  all  the  land  and  privileges  at- 
tached to  them  as  well  as  the  slaves,  implements,  and 
materials  belonging  to  them;  also  the  interest  of  the 
slate  in  the  Barralariu  and  Ldoujche  canal  compa- 
ny, ond  New  Orleans  Draining  company;  and  in  iua- 
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king  these  sales,  all  the  direct  liabilities  of  the  state 
should  he  received  in  payment  of  the  price.  I re- 
commend further,  that  the  bonds  of  the  state,  issued 
in  favor  of  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railway 
company,  should  be  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
mortgages  and  other  assets  pledged  or  transferred  to 
the  state,  to  secure  their  payment.” 

THE  BOARD  OF  FUBLIC  WORKS 

The  message  recommends  to  be  abolished;  their 
property  in  slaves  and  steamboats  be  sold;  the  office 
of  chief  engineer  discontinued;  and  every  possible 
economy  be  enforced; — because,  says  the  message, 
honestly  and  frankly,  “the  payment  of  our  debt,  the 
preservation  of  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  state,  are 
objects  paramount  to  all  others.  Every  surplus  dol- 
lar that  can  be  raised  from  any  source  of  revenue  be- 
longs to  our  creditors,  and  without  doing  justice  to 
them  and  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  exhaust  our 
resources  in  these  abortive  attempts.” 

THE  PENITENTIARY 

Is  a heavy  burden  on  the  state;  it  has  cost  $450,- 
000.  and  requires  for  its  support  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  §20,000.  The  governor  recommends  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  the  Kentucky  Peniten- 
tiary system,  which  includes  farming. 

(crimes.) 

The  law?  against  duelling,  arson  and  burglary  with 
dangerous  weapons,  fail,  it  is  said,  to  be  enforced 
because  the  penalty  is  death.  A change  therefore  is 
recommended  to  some  other  punishment. 

The  sale  of  the  whole  public  property  of  the  state 
except  that  needed  for  public  purposes,  in  order  to 
ay  off  debt,  is  strongly  urged,  and  especially  of  the 
alf  million  acres  of  land  granted  by  congress  to  the 
state,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  The 
liabilities  of  the  state  for  debt  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  such  properly. 

(banks.) 

I recommend  that  a sufficiency  of  the  stock  of  the 
state  in  the  bank  of  Louisiana,  be  sold  to  pay  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the  state, 
issued  in  favor  of  that  corporation,  which  will  fall 
due  in  July  next,  provided  it  can  be  sold  at  par,  and 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
due  to  that  bank  by  the  state,  for  loans,  should  be  at 
once  compensated  and  extinguished  by  the  funds  of 
the  state  arising  from  dividends  on  her  stock,  which 
have  accumulated  and  are  now  held  by  the  bank. 

I recommend  that  the  stock  of  the  state  in  the 
Louisiana  state  bank  be  sold  in  payment  of  debts  of 
the  state  to  that  bank;  and  that  the  stock  of  the  state 
in  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  bank  should  be  ne- 
gotiated for  the  bonds  of  the  state  issued  in  its  favor. 

i would  recommend  that,  if  possible,  our  present 
banks  be  restrained  from  issuing  notes  of  a less  de- 
nomination than  twenty  dollars.  The  monetary  cir- 
culation among  the  laboring  and  productive  classes 
of  our  community,  consists  at  present  almost  exclu 
sively  of  gold  and  silver.  A greater  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  has  accumulated  in  this  city  and 
state  than  was  ever  in  circulation  before.  It  is  abun- 
dant for  all  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  adequate 
to  transact  with  facility  the  great  commercial  busi- 
ness of  this  emporium.  There  are  ten  millions  of 
specie  in  this  city — an  amount  greater  than  the  whole 
circulation  of  our  banks,  in  the  most  inflated  state  of 
the  paper  currency  in  1837.  A specie  circulation 
produces  economy  and  confidence,  banishes  foar  and 
uncertainty,  excites  industry,  &c.  A paper  curren- 
cy, and  especially  the  circulation  of  small  notes  will 
lend  greatly  to  banish  specie  from  the  state,  and  pro- 
duce the  evils  through  which  we  have  passed. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  bank 
of  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  Slate  Bank,  the  Union 
Bank  of  Louisiana,  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Bank, 
and  the  Canal  and  Banking  company,  are  all  opera- 
ting strictly  within  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  regu- 
lating their  administration.  The  bank  law,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, will  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  stockholders 
and  to  the  public.  The  strong  banks  have  not  fell 
its  operation;  and  it  has  enabled  the  board  of  curren- 
cy lo  prevent  the  others  from  expanding  their  busi- 
ness and  issues  beyond  their  means.  The  law  affords 
perhaps  as  much  security  lo  the  public  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain.  The  institutions  themselves  and  our 
citizens  are  becoming  familiar  with  its  operations, 
and  all  seem  disposed  lo  acquiesce  in  its  provisions. 
A stttled  policy  on  the  subject  is  desirable,  and  1 
think  therefore  that  further  legislation  in  relation  to 
these  hanks  unnecessary. 

The  law  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  the  pro- 
perly banks  is  operating  in  the  liquidation  of  the  Ci- 
tizens bank  and  Consolidated  Association  of  Planters, 
m a satisfactory  manner;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  whole  liabilities  of  those  institutions 
will,  under  its  operations,  be  gradually  extinguished. 

The  redeemed  and  extinguished  bonds  of  the  state 
and  warrants  for  intesesl  are  accumulating  in  these 
banks,  in  the  hank  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  stale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a large  1 


amount  will  be  extinguished  in  the  Union  Bank  before 
your  next  annual  session,  and  that  the  whole  process 
may  be  accelerated  by  the  efforts  of  all  interested  to 
put  an  end  to  these  monuments  of  our  thoughtless 
folly.  You  should  therefore  provide  by  a permanent 
law,  for  the  verification  of  the  registry  and  for  the 
constant  destruction  by  the  public  officers,  of  these 
obligations,  as  they  are  extinguished. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  mode  of  liquidating 
the  Merchants’  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Orleans,  the  Ex- 
change and  Banking  company,  and  the  Atchafalaya 
Railroad  and  Banking  company,  except  the  expense 
and  delay  attending  it.  A single  commissioner,  of 
high  character  and  competent  knowledge,  with  a 
clerk,  would  he  adequate  to  perform  the  duties  of  all 
the  hoards  of  commissioners  for  liquidating  these 
banks,  and  perhaps  would  discharge  them  more  ef- 
fectually, and  bring  the  concerns  to  a speedier  close. 

[A  complaint  similar  to  that  made  by  the  governors 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  that  the  assessors  of 
taxable  property  do  not  faithfully  discharge  their 
duty  is  next  made. 

The  importance  of  urging  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  establishment  of  a naval  depot  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans  is  dwelt  upon,  and  also,  for 
the  protection  of  the  inland  frontier,  of  remounting 
the  2d  dragoons.) 

Charity  Hospital,  N.  Orleans.  The  number  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New 
Orleans,  during  the  past  year,  was  5,012,  of  whom 
3.859  ware  foreigners.  There  were  1,052  cases  of 
yellow  frver  in  the  hospital  during  the  year,  489  of 
which  proved  fatal. 

TEKWESSEB. 

Political.  The  democratic  elate  convention  lately 
assembled  at  Nashville.  James  K.  Polk  was  presen- 
ted, without  a dissenting  voice,  for  the  vice  presiden- 
cy, in  the  following  resolution: 

“ Reeolvcd , That  the  devoted  attachment  of  James 
K.  Polk  lo  the  soundest  democratic  principles,  and 
his  able,  uncompromising,  and  effective  support  of 
those  principles  through  good  report  and  evil  report 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  through  a series  of  years — his  unblemished 
public  and  private  character  commanding  at  once 
our  respect  and  our  administration — entitle  him  to 
the  warmest,  highest,  and  most  devoted  affections  of 
the  democracy  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  Union: — and 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  democracy  of  Tennes- 
see, tender  him  to  our  political  brethren  of  the  U. 
States  as  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  of  vice  pre- 
sident, with  full  confidence  that  his  promotion  will 
carry  forward  and  give  efficiency  and  strength  to  the 
cherished  principles  of  democracy  throughout  the 
Union.” 

Upon  this  nomination  the  Nashville  Union,  the  or- 
gan of  the  democracy  of  Tennessee,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

“Of  the  high  claims  and  important  services  of 
James  K.  Polk,  already  so  well  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak.  Of  his  char- 
acter, it  may  be  truly  remarked,  as  has  been  elo- 
quently said  by  a distinguished  senatoi  of  Virginia, 
in  pronouncing  the  eulogy  of  a prominent  statesman 
lately  deceased,  that  no  state  chicanery,  no  narrow 
system  of  vicious  politics,  regard  lessof  principle,  ever 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  so  called  great; 
but  resolute,  conscientious,  undaunted  and  unseduced, 
his  object  has  ever  been  the  glory,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country — his  means  have  been  truth,  in- 
tegrity, patriotism,  and  honor.’  His  whefle  private 
life  has  been  unmarked  by  a single  stain — private 
personal  enemies,  he  has  none — and  no  political  ad- 
versary has  ever  dared  to  insinuate  aught  against  his 
private  honesty  or  public  honor.  Sustained  by  these 
high  claims,  his  name  is  respectfully  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  U.  Slates  as  a candidate  for  the  second 
office  within  their  gift,  subject  to  the  determination 
of  a national  convention.” 

The  convention  made  no  expression  of  their  pre- 
sidential preferences;  they  adopted  a resolution 
pledging  themselves  as  representatives  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  Tennessee,  to  an  unqualified  support  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Baltimore  convention. 

“ Resolved , That  this  convention  has  full  confidence 
in  the  political  integrity  and  sound  orthodox  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  several  distinguished  demo- 
crats generally  spoken  of  and  designated  as  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency;  and  that  this  convention  al- 
so has  confidence  in  their  democratic  friends  who 
are  about  lo  compose  the  Baltimore  couvention,  and 
in  the  prudence  and  wisdom  which  will  characterize 
its  deliberations  in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for 
the  presidency;  and  therefore  this  convention  does 
resolve  that  they  will  cordially  and  zealously  support 
the  nominee  of  the  democratic  convention  for  the 
office  of  the  presidency,  and  use  all  honorable  means 
to  secure  to  s aid  nomination  a harmonious  and  ener- 
1 getic  support  by  the  democracy  of  Tennessee.” 


Nomination  of  whig  presidential  electors. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature,  Hon.  John  Bell  and  Gustavos  A:  Henry 
were  nominated  as  candidates  for  presidential  elec- 
tors for  the  state,  arid  W.  Martin  and  I,.  P.  William- 
son delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 

The  legislature  passed  a law  at  its  la«t  session  giv- 
ing to  the  state  a portion  of  the  estate  of  individuals 
dying  without  natural  heirs,  and  has  this  session  re- 
pealed it  by  a large  vote,  with  an  amendment,  which 
refunds  all  monies  that  have  been  received  by  the 
state  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  legislature  has  made  appropriations  for  an  in- 
stitution of  the  blind,  at  Nashville,  and  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  at  Knoxville. 

omo. 

Episcopal  College  and  Seminary.  We  learn 
from  the  Western  Episcopalian  that  Bishop  Mcll- 
vaioe  was  eminently  successful  in  his  eastern  agency 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  EpiscoDal  College 
and  Seminary  in  Ohio,  the  Rt.  Rev.  gentleman  hav- 
ing collected  about  twenty  thousand  dollar*,  and  the 
bond  and  mortgage  on  the  college  property  has  been 
cancelled.  This  places  the  institution  entirely  above 
board,  not  only  completely  free  from  debt,  but  with 
all  the  means  of  going  on  prosperously.  The  Ohio 
church  has  reason  to  bo  very  thankful  to  their  ex- 
cellent and  beloved  diocesan  for  this  labor  of  love, 
and  it  is  not  backward  in  manifesting  it. 

[JV.  Y.  Cow. 

Distinction  or  color.  The  supreme  court  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  just  decided  that  children  hav- 
ing in  them  negro,  white,  or  Indian  blood,  but  “of 
more  than  one  half  white  blood,”  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools. 

XIiZjXCTOIS* 

Bankruptcy.  The  whole  number  of  applications 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act,  in  this  state,  is 
1574,  of  which  number  1142  have  received  their  cir- 
tificates  of  final  discharge,  leaving  432  who  have  not 
yet  obtained  their  discharges.  The  time  for  per- 
fecting their  discharges  has  been  prolonged  to  the 
20th  of  March.  Ullinoian. 

MICHIGAN. 

Finances.  Gov.  Barry  gives  the  following  view 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  state. 

The  whole  acknowledged  indebtedness  of  the  state 
on  account  of  the  five  million  loan,  including  $200,- 
000  loaned  for  the  Allegan  and  Marshall  and  the 
Ypsilanti  and  Tecumsen  railroad  companies  with  the 
interest  for  which  new  bonds  have  been  issued,  will 
be  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1845,  altogether,  §2,987,- 
005  27. 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  the  state  are, 

For  general  fund  §100,000  00 

For  penitentiary  60,000  00 

For  delinquent  taxes  (originally  31,000)  27,000  (HI 

For  university  100,000  00 

For  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  compa- 
ny 100,000  00 

For  Palmyra  and  Jacjsonbujrg  railroad 

company  20,000  00 


Total  $3,394,005  27 

The  above  constitutes  the  whole  indebtedness  of 
the  state  held  abroad;  and  for  which  bonds  have  been 
issued.  The  bonds  for  the  sum  first  named,  include 
interest  to  July  1st  1845.  On  the  general  fund,  pen- 
itentiary, delinquent  taxes,  and  university  bonds  the 
interest  has  been  mostly  paid  to  this  time.  On  the 
remaining  bonds,  being  for  $120,000,  issued  for  the 
companies  named,  the  interest  since  July  1st,  1841, 
remains  mostly  unpaid. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  outstanding  warrants 
upon  the  internal  improvement  fund  amount  to  $342,- 
441  29,  and  by  appropriations  already  made,  will  be 
increased  to  $570,090  00;  for  the  payment  of  which 
with  the  interest  that  has  and  may  accrue,  the  state 
has  no  sufficient  resource,  except  the  unsold  portion 
of  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  congress  in  1841, 
and  by  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  paid. 

On  the  acknowledged  bonds  of  the  state,  the  an- 
nual interest  payable  aftAr  July  1st,  1845,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  ot  March,  1843,  will  be  $205,440  30; 
and  if  the  warrants  issued  arid  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued upon  the  internal  improvement  fund  be  not  paid 
by  the  lands  of  the  state,  the  annual  interest  will  be 
little  less  than  $240,000  00. 

The  amount  of  scrip  outstanding,  besides  interest, 
is  §73.563  00,  which  is  liable  to  be  increased  $24,- 
330  78,  the  amount  of  unpaid  warrants  on  the  gen- 
eral fund,  and  will  also  be  liable  to  be  further  in- 
creased by  appropriations  at  the  present  session  of 
the  legislature. 

About  $95,000  will  be  required  to  pay  the  balance 
due  for  iron,  purchased  by  direction  of  the  act  of 
21st  February  last,  for  payment  of  which  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  public  works  are  pledged. 
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The  democratic  state  convention  was  held  at 
Ann  Arbor  on  the  8th  January.  The  following  per- 
sons were  elected  delegates  to  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention: 

Robert  S.  Wilson,  Washtenaw,  J.  Eastman  John- 
son, of  St.  Joseph,  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  of  Wayne, 
Samuel  G.  Watson,  of  Oakland,  and  Edward  Brad- 
ley, of  Calhoun. 

An  electoral  ticket  was  formed,  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  declaraing  the  preference 
of  the  convention  for  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  as 
the  democralic  candidate  for  president,  passinga  high 
and  deserved  compliment  upon  Gen.  Cass,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  the  other  candidates  for  the  democratic 
nomination,  and  pledging  their  cordial  support  to  the 
one  who  should  receive  the  nomination  of  the  Balti- 
more convention.  . [Pennsylvanian. 


believe  that  a much  larger  amount  of  goods  may  be 
sold.  If,  however  the  sales  are  not  increased,  but 
continue  the  same,  the  revenue  will  be  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  last  yeaT. 

It  also  appears  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
two  years  were  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1842— 52,415,555  23,(400,199 

1843— 50,148,902  23,050,025 


$2,260,653  $70,184 

Thus  it  seems  that  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
goods  is  less,  the  duties  are  more, — which  is  not  un- 
favorable news  for  the  country,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
less,  by  two  millions  and  a quarter,  to  pay  for. 

[JVeic  Fork  Express. 


JLRK.AJ STSAS- 

Political.  The  whigs  of  this  state  have  gone 
manfully  to  work  to  carry  it  for  Harry  of  the  west. 
They  are  in  high  spirits,  and  meetings  are  called  in 
every  county  to  appoint  delegates  to  a state  conven- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  state  offices 
and  an  electoral  ticket.  [St.  Louis  JVew  Era. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  New  York  express  says  the  trade  of  the  U. 
Slates  with  China  is  now  the  subject  of  much  con- 
tersation  in  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  Manchester 
circulars  estimates  that  for  the  year  1843,  the  exports 
i f cotton  goods  will  amount  to  $6,000,000. 

Trade  of  New  York.  Under  this  head  we  yes- 
’rday  morning  gave  a statement  of  the  revenue,  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  the  number  of  officers  engaged 
i ■ i the  New  York  custom  house,  in  which  we  were 
led  into  an  important  error  in  giving  the  receipts  for 
i he  past  year,  when  they  were  in  fact  hut  for  nine 
months.  We  therefore  republish  the  table  corrected, 
vi  itn  some  additional  facts. 


Duties 

Value 

Value 

Y'-ars. 

collected. 

of  imports. 

of  exports. 

1824 

11,178,139 

37,783,147 

22,309,362 

1825 

15,752.100 

50,024,973 

31,032  279 

J 826 

11,525,862 

34,728,764 

19.437,229 

1827 

13,217,695 

41,441,832 

34,614,035 

1 S:23 

13,745,147 

39,117,016 

22,135,487 

1829 

13‘052,676 

' 34.972,493 

17,609,600 

18.  id 

15,012,553 

38,656,064 

17,666,624 

I S'a  1 

20,096,136 

37,291,727 

26,142,719 

1 832 

15,070,124 

50  995,924 

22,792,599 

1833 

13,039,181 

56,527,976 

24,723,903 

1834 

10,183,452 

72,224,39u 

22,196,061 

1 8,35 

14,468,116 

89  304,108 

29,035,755 

18.36 

17,114,305 

118,886,194 

27,455,223 

1337 

9,487,598 

68,374,558 

23,533,610 

1 -.38 

10,494,055 

77,214,729 

22,182.348 

1839 

13,970,332 

97,078,687 

36  662,223 

184J 

7,557,441 

56,845,924 

30,186,479 

1841 

10,993,899 

75,268,015 

30,731,319 

I M2 

10,013,122 

52  415,555 

23,090,199 

18-i3 

11,293,644 

50,148,902 

23,020,015 

The  actual  receipts  for 

each  quarter  of  the  Iasi 

vu.ir,  were 

as  follows: 

I -I  quarter  January,  Feb'y,  March, 

:J “ -April,  "May,  June, 

•3.1  “ July  August,  September, 

4 li  “ October,,  Nov’r,  Dec’r, 


1.876,874  77 
2,578,555  70 
4,310,814  24 
2,526,399  65 


11,292,644  36 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  tariff  went  into  ope- 
ration on  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  just  thirty  days 
tie  fore  the  fiscal  year  expired,  but  taking  no  account 
mi  her  way  of  the  increase  or  falling  off  in  the  reve- 
nue for  this  thirty  days,  which  would  not  probably 
alter  the  account  materially,  the  result  is  as  follows: 
it.  v enue  collected  for  the  year  ending 
31st  Decmber,  1843.  11,292,644 

1, e v enue  collected  for  the  year  ending 

1842.  10,013.122 


Excess  1,279,522 

I t thus  appears  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected 
i ' t his  port  since  the  tariff  law  has  been  enforced,  is 
i,i  eater  by  more  than  a million  and  a quarter,  than  it 
w js  for  the  year  previous  to  its  passage? 

I’his  is  certainly  encouraging  for  the  friends  of  the 
mntf,  and  is  a result  very  different  from  what  was 
i rc-dicted  by  many. 

Thai  the  revenue  will  be  greatly  increased  for  the 
.ming  yeer,  we  think  there  can  be  no  question. — 
.’fine  receipts  for  the  last  week  were  over  half  a mil- 
i of  dollars;  and  those  familiar  with  trade  know 
■ d well  that  the  orders  for  goods  for  die  coming 
ring  have  greatly  increased.  The  importations  ol 
-l  year  notw  ithstanding  the  tariff  and  high  duties, 
id  well;  arid  as  the  condition  of  our  country  has 
gicafly  iur-oved  since  then,  there  is  every  reason  to 


BRITISH  COXtNT  LAWS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a New  York  pa- 
per of  the  15th  instant: 

The  agitation  of  the  corn  law  question  in  England 
naturally  suggests  the  enquiry,  how  we  may  be  affect- 
ed by  any  change  in  the  policy  of  that  nation  on  this 
subject.  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  present 
system  all  grain  from  foreign  countries  is  subject  to 
a duty,  regulated  by  a scale,  rising  as  prices  fall  in 
the  home  market,  and  falling  as  prices  rise,  and  va- 
rying from  3 to  60  cents  a bushel.  The  opponents 
of  this  system  contend  for  free  trade  in  the  article,  or 
at  least  for  a low  and  fixed  duty.  The  question  now 
is  how  will  this  affect  us?  It  has  been  asserted  by 
some,  and  the  assertion  has  been  supported  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  with  the  fixed  duty 
the  competition  of  the  grain  growing  countries  of 
Europe  would  completely  shut  us  out  of  the  English 
market.  This  is  a point  we  wish  to  examine,  and 
we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  American 
wheat  can  be  laid  down  at  Liverpool  as  cheap,  and 
pay  a much  greater  profit  than  that  from  any  of  the 
European  ports. 

England,  even  in  years  of  abundant  crops,  never 
produces  enough  for-  her  own  consumption,  but  is 
constantly  importing  from  abroad.  From  1828  to 
1841  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  varied  from 
200.000  to  22,000,000  hush,  averaging  about  8,000,000 
bushels  per  annum.  With  no  duty  the  amount  im- 
ported would  be  greater,  on  account,  of  the  increased 
consumption  consequent  on  low  prices.  The  proba- 
ble increase  in  the  quantity  required  from  abroad  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  200  per  cent.  To  raise  the 
rate  of  consumption  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  would  requirean  average  import  of  35,000,000 
bushels. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
for  this  immense  supply.  This  is  fully  proved  by  the 
result  of  enquiries  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
1840  to  the  British  consuls  at  all  the  continetal  ports 
whence  grain  is  exported.  The  document  laid  be- 
fore parliament  embraced  much  valuable  information 
on  the  whole  subject.  The  result  is  embodied  in  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  Leavitt’s  memorial, 
published  for  the  use  of  the  senate  by  an  act  of 
July  1,  1842.  This  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
wheat  that  might  be  expected  from  each  of  these 
ports,  the  average  cost  a bushel  delivered  on  board 
vessels  at  Liverpool,  and  answers  to  the  question 
whether  the  quantity  would  be  increased: 

Places.  Quantity.  Cost  at.  Liverpool.  Remarks- 


St.  Petersburg  1,540,000  bu. 

93i  cts. 

No  increase. 

Lieubau 

240.000 

132.i 

Same. 

Odessa  „ 

1,200,000 

100 

Same. 

Warsaw 

2,400,000 

142 

Same. 

Stockholm 

8,000 

99 

To  a certain 
extent. 

Dantzic 

2.520  000 

119i 

No  increase. 

Kon  igsburg 

520,200 

130.1 

No  increase. 

Stettin 

2,000.000 

122 

No  increase. 

Memel 

47,712 

109.1 

Might  ine.  i 

Elsinore 

1 ,600.000 

102 

Might  inc. 

Hamburg 

4.304,000 

121i 

No  increase. 

Palermo 

1,600,000 

127 

Some  inc. 

Antwerp 

Not  ascertained  161 

No  increase. 

Rotterdam 

do. 

157 

Same. 

Total 

17,979,712  av. 

1241 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  continen- 
tal supply  could  not  be  materially  increased,  on  the 
contrary  it  would  in  some  seasons  be  much  less  tnan 
is  there  set  down.  The  reasons  for  the  remarks  in 
the  table  are  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  parlia- 
mentary document.  They  are,  briefly,  that  in  Rus- 
sia the  grain  districts  are  too  remote  from  the  sea 
ports  for  the  grain  to  be  ready  in  season  for  exporta- 
tion, and  the  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  has  with- 
drawn from  tillage  and  created  a home  market.  In 
Poland  there  is  a deficiency  of  manure,  and  scarcity 
of  (lands,  arid  want  of  skill  in  cultivation.  The  re 
ports  from  Odessa  state  that  the  crops  are  precarious 
from  the  drought;  tillage  is  defective,  and  improve- 


ment difficult;  distances  great;  no  roads;  the  river 
unnavigable;  the  landlords  impoverished,  and  no  im- 
provements to  he  expected.  From  these  facts  Lord 
Palmerston  inferred  that  the  north  of  Europe  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  a sure  and  sufficient  supply 
of  wheat.  The  whole  export  could  not  exceed 
18,000,000  bushels — about  the  surplus  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  alone. 

Another  consideration  is  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  governments  require  a certain  quantity  of  wheat 
to  be  retained  in  the  public  granaries,  and  in  tunes 
of  scarcity  the  exportation  is  prohibited. 

If  Great  Britain  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  con- 
tinent, she  must  look  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
question  whether  we  can  compete  successfully  in 
her  markets  with  the  north  of  Europe  is  an  import- 
ant one.  A fixed  duty  would  place  us  on  the  same 
footing,  except  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation.  Now  let  us  see  who  can 
furnish  the  supply  cheapest.  The  table  above  shows 
that  the  average  cost  of  wheat  from  the  various 
ports,  delivered  on  board  vessels  at  Liverpool  is  1241 
cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  about  six  dollars  and  a half 
a barrel  for  flour.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  mil- 
lions could  be  afforded  at  that  price. 

We  w’ill  now  take  the  average  price  of  flour  on  the 
seaboard  for  the  last  five  years  to  be  five  dollars  a 
barrel,  and  75  cents  for  freight,  insurance,  &c.  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  cost  of  the  barrel  on  board  ves- 
sels there  is  5 75,  or  75  cents  in  our  favor.  At  this 
price  the  quantity  we  could  export  is  almost  unli- 
mited. 

The  lowmst  price  in  the  table  above,  is  that  oppo- 
site St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  wheat  can  be 
brought  to  Liverpool  at  93j  cents. 

The  following  estimate  will  show  at  what  prices 
wheat  can  be  exported  from  the  western  states  to 
Liverpool, — taking  St.  Louis  as  the  place  of  ship. 


ment. 

Cost  of  a bushel  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis, 

50 

Freight  to  New  Orleans, 

13 

Freight  to  Liverpool, 

17 

Commissions,  &c. 

5 

A difference  of  8i  cents  in  favor  of 

85 

American 

wheat.  At  50  cents  a bushel  the  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  farmers  would  grow  rich  raising  wheat, 
and  the  amount,  which. in  a few  years,  would  be  fur- 
nished for  export  at  that  price,  can  hardly  he  calcu- 
lated. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  while  they  admit 
that  wheat  can  be  raised  in  the  western  stales  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  in  the  north  of  Europe,  contend  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be 
so  much  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  to  more  than  coun- 
terbalance that  advantage.  For  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining this  point,  we  will  take  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing wheat  from  Poland,  whence  the  largest  portion 
of  the  supply  comes  to  Liverpool.  From  Poland  to 
Dantzic.  the  place  of  shipment,  the  wheat  is  chiefly 
brought  in  rude  flatboats  similar  to  the  broad'horns  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  an  expense  of  about  25  cents  a 
bushel.  During  the  voyage,  the  wheat  sprouts  and 
forms  a thick  mat  or  covering  for  the  bulk.  A.t 
Dantzic  the  wheat  is  taken  out  and  dried  in  the 
fields  and  then  stored  at  an  expense  of  six  cents  a 
bushel.  From  Dantzic  to  Liverpool  the  freight  is  15 
cents,  add  3 cents  for  commission,  and  the  whole 
cost  from  Poland  to  Liverpool  is  49  cents.  Above 
we  have  shown  that  the  freight  and  charges  from  St. 
Louis  to  Liverpool  amount  to  35  cents,  Here  then, 
instead  of  the  difference  being  against  us,  it  is  15 
cents  per  bushel  in  our  favor.  A careful  examina- 
tion of  the  udiole  subject  will,  we  think,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  fixed  duties,  we  can  supply 
England  with  breadstuff;  against  ail  competition.  We 
propose  in  another  article  to  show  that  a direct  trade, 
with  or  without  duties,  and  in  the  face  of  strong  com- 
petition, is  moredesirable  than  the  export  through  the 
Cajiadus; — which  the  recent  law  permits  at  a very- 
low  duty. 

We  will  now  mention  but  one  consideration — and 
that  is  the  employment  the  former  would  give  toour 
own  shipping,  while  the  latter  must  be  carried  on 
exclusively  in  British  vessels. 

We  add  the  following  table  of  the  prices  of  flour 
in  England  for  15  years,  to  show  at  what  prices  we 


ight  expect  for 

our  exports: 

1826  / 

$8,40 

1834 

$6,90 

1827 

8,10 

1835 

5,96 

1828 

8,64 

1836 

6 96 

1829 

9,60 

1837 

8,04 

1830 

9,24 

1838 

9,36 

1831 

9,60 

1839 

10,44 

1832 

8,40 

1840 

10,40 

1833 

7,68 

Showing  an  average  for 

the  whole  fifteen  years  of 

7,96. 
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STATEMENT  OP  BRIGHTON 
MARKET  FOR  1843. 

22,915  Beef  cattle.  Sales  estimated  at  $1,685,832 
19,605  stores.  “ “ “ 148,479 

93,829  sheep.  “ “ “ 113  643 

43,060  swine.  “ “ “ 188,699 

$2,126,644 

32,070  Beef  cattle,  ) 1842. 

stores,  ) Salas  estimated  at  $1,741,740 

106,655  sheep,  ) w 

39  925  swine,  ) 

1840. 

Q4  170  Rppr  po ( (Ip  ) 

12,735  stores,  * \ Sales  estimated  at  $2,400,881 
121,172  sheep,  i 

32,250  swine,  $ 

1839. 

23,263  Beef  cattle,  > 

$ Sales  estimated  at  $1,901,864 


15,252  stores, 
95,400  sheep, 
26,088  swine, 


[ Boston  Courier. 


SPEMffl  AND  WHALE  OIL. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  sperm  and  whale 
oil  from  1838  to  1843  inclusive. 


Sperm. 

Whale. 

1838 

132,356 

226.552 

1839 

142,336 

229  783 

1840 

457,791 

207,908 

1841 

159,304 

207,348 

1842 

165,637 

161,041 

1843 

166,985 

206,727 

Exports  of  sperm  oil,  whale  and  other  fish  oils, 
(in  bbls.)  and  whalebone  (lbs.)  from  the  United  States 
from  Jan.  1.  1838,  to  June  30,  1843  inclusive. 


Sperm. 

Whale. 

Bone. 

1838 

5.225 

153,154 

1,634,570 

1839 

2,734 

47,076 

1,445,098 

1840 

13  797 

143,519 

1,892,259 

1841 

11,091 

130,124 

1,271.363 

1842 

9,136 

124.118 

918,280 

1843  (6  mos.) 

12,127 

79,997 

808,773 

Exports  and  value  of  spermaceti  candles  from  the 

United  States,  during  the  nine  months 

ending  June 

30th,  1843. 

Pounds. 

Dollars 

Quantity  and  value 

964,210 

234.049 

Exports  of 

whale  oil  to 

foreign  ports  from  the 

port  of  New  Bedford  for  the  vears 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Bbls. 

32,278 

26,005 

17,201 

Exports  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  whalebone  arid 
sperm  candles  from  the  port  of  New  York,  during 
the  years  1842  and  1843. 

Sperm  gals.  Whale,  gals.  Bone  cwt-  Candles  bxs. 

1842  275,827  2,445.806  11,012  11,384 

1843  472,563  2,567,916  14,521  11,856 

1844,  Jan’y  1 — prices — Sperm  80  cents;  whale;  none: 
whalebone,  50  a 55  cts.  The  average  prices  of  oil 
and  bone  forsix  years  is,  sperm  86  cts.,  whale  32 
5-6  cents,  bone  23,  cents. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  business  on  the  1st 
of  Jan’y,  1843,  was  594  ship's  and  barks,  78  brigs, 
and  6 schrs,  a tonnage  of  199,192:  being  one  less 
ship,  34  moie  brigs,  two  less  schrs.  and  1,292  less 
tons  than  in  1844.  [Cour.  Enquirer. 


riiDUa  AT  BOSTON. 

Receipts  for  the  last  seven  years: 

1843, 

610,694  bbls. 

1839, 

451,667  bbls. 

1842, 

609.460  “ 

1838, 

379,704  “ 

1841, 

574,223  “ 

1637, 

423  246  “ 

1840, 

619,261  “ 

FLOUR. 

Inspected  at  the  city  of 

Baltimore 

during  the  last 

thirteen  years. 

Barrels. 

Half  Barrels 

Total  in  bills ■ 

1830, 

587,875 

19,859 

597,804 

1831, 

544,373 

21.859 

555,141 

1832, 

518,674 

17,544 

527,446 

1833, 

524,620 

18  072 

533,656 

1834, 

480,733 

17,264 

489.365 

1835, 

516  600 

21,333 

527.266 

1836, 

393,924 

13,539 

400.720 

1837, 

391.676 

14,777 

399,064 

1838, 

420.636 

19,223 

430,247 

1839, 

550,982 

19,786 

560,875 

1840, 

764,115 

31,606 

779,618 

1841, 

613,016 

31,716 

628,974 

1842, 

544,910 

26  962 

558,282 

1843, 

547,224 

26,415 

560,431 

Besides  the  above  there  were  inspected  during 
the  last  year,  8,401  barrels  and  45  half  bairels  Rye 
flour,  and  535  hhdsv  13,359  bbls.  and  821  half  bbls. 
Corn  Meal. 


CO  T.  at  BOSTON. 


The  Boston  Post 

gives  the  following 

statement  of 

the  import  of  coal 

into  that  market  for 

the  last  seven 

years: 

Const  wise. 
Tons. 

Bushels. 

1843 

117,451 

150,813 

1842  • 

90,276 

121,800 

’ 1841 

110,932 

124.041 

1840 

73,847 

92,370 

1839 

90,485 

144.475 

1838  ~ 

71,361 

107.625 

1837 

80,557 

109,275 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Chaldrons. 

1843 

5 050 

17,800 

1842 

11,014 

18,460 

1841 

12,754 

27,187 

1840 

9,110 

25.753 

1839 

5.880 

26,277 

1838 

10,344 

16  661 

1837 

11,873 

29,691 

DUTIES  Xn  BRASIL. 

In  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, inserted  yesterday,  reference  was  made  to  the 
new  tariff  of  duties  on  tonnage  and  merchandize,  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  a schedule  thereof  furnished 
but  which  we  were  compelled  to  defer.  It  is  now 
subjoined,  and  will  indeed  prove  most  onerous  to 
American  commerce  engaged  in  that  trade,  if,  in  tact, 
it  does  not  almost  amount  to  a prohibition,  and  the 
attention  of  our  government  cannot  be  too  soon  called 
to  the  subject.  Mr.  Proffit,  our  new  minister  to 
Brazil,  will  doubtless  act  promptly  in  the  premises. 
Unfortunately,  that  country  having  rio  foreign  com- 
merce, there  is  no  means  of  reaching  it  by  counter- 
vailing laws,  except  it  should  be  on  its  produce,  the 
policy  of  which  may  be  doubted.  It  will  he  perceiv- 
ed that  the  tonnage  duty  is  levied  daily,  and  that  too 
is  exacted  at  every  port  in  Brazil  at  which  a vessel 
may  call  in  to  try  the  market;  even  on  the  amount  of 
freight  outward  and  inward,  a tax  is  also  levied,  be- 
sides the  tonnage  duty.  (yY.  Y.  Paper. 

. “By  a law  prssed  2]st  October,  to  be  in  rigour 
from  the  commencement  of  next  year,  the  duty  on 
salt  is  to  be  240  reis  per  allegre;  tonnage  dues  to  be 
increased  to  50  reis  per  ton  daily  for  all  foreign  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  those  in  ballast  or  arriving 
for  refreshments,  which  will  only  pay  31)  ries,  while 
those  in  distress  will  as  heretofore  be  free.  Slump 
duties  are  likwise  to  be  charged  upon  all  promissory 
notes  and  foreign  and  inland  bills,  as  specified  in  sub- 
joined table,  and  at  the  rate  of  1-5  per  cent  upon  out- 
wardandl  10th  percent  upon  inward  freight.  At  foot 
is  also  a note  of  alteration-',  made  28th  October,  in 
the  tariff  valuations  of  different  articles.” 

TABLE. 

For  the  payment  of  stamp  duties,  applicable  to  inland 
Bills,  &;c. 


■50 1| 

200j| 

100  reis. 

160 

200 1| 

506j| 

100 

320 

500|| 

2,00  j| 

400 

1,000 

2,000|j 

5,000|| 

1,200 

3,000 

5,000|| 

8,000|| 

2,400 

5,000 

8,000|| 

11,000|| 

3,400 

7,000 

11,00011 

14,000|| 

' 4,400 

9,000 

14,000|| 

17,000 1 

5,400 

11,000 

17,000|| 

20,000j| 

6,400 

13,000 

20,000||  and 

upwards 

7,400 

15,000 

Foreign  Bills  to  pay  one  half. 

The  following  are  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  re- 
ferred to: 


Composition  Candles 
Pilch,  coal 
Powder,  coarse 
Do  fine 
Segars 

Soap,  Mediterranean 
Do.  other  qualities 
Steel 

Tar,  American 


500  reis  per  lb. 

2j|  do.  per  bbl. 

300  do.  per  lb. 

600  do.  per  lb. 

3||  do.  per  100. 
180  do.  per  lb. 

120  Uo.  per  lb. 

16]  do.  perxjll. 

3j|  500  do.  per  barrel. 


BRITISH!  I'KEE  TbADE 
AND  OUR  “BLACK  TARIFF.” 

We  commend  the  following  communication  from 
one  as  deeply  interested  against  protection  as  any 
American  can  well  be, — his  own  business  being  the 
importation  of  English  dry  goods — to  the  attention  ol 
the  advocates  of  free  trade.  It  contains  imp  irtant 
facts  in  illustration  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  the  ex- 
isting Briti-h  tariff.  Eds.  Cour. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer: 

A free  trade  paper  in  this  city  recently  published, 
with  great  exultation,  the  tact  that  iu  1842  we  expor- 
ted to  England  over  $48,000,001)  at  an  average  duty 
of  11  per  cent,  as  effectually  proving  the  disposition 
of  England  to  buy  largely  of  American  productions. 
To  my  mind  it  only  proves  most  clearly  that  all  our 
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great  staple  articles  of  produce  are  virtually  prohibi- 
ted by  the  new  and  very  liberal  English  tariff,  even  at 
the  very  low  price  at  which  we  produced  them  in 
1842,  except  cotton.  Of  this  article  England  now 
produces  in  her  colonies  all  that  is  wanted  for  her 
own  consumption  * Therefore,  all  of  this  article 
which  her  manufactures  take  from  us,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  twisting  it  up  in  various  fabrics  with  their 
machinery,  and  selling  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ourselves  included.  For  instance,  of  the  $48,000,(100 
taken  of  us  in  1842,  about  $40  000.000  was  cotton 
alone.  The.  moment  this  raw  material  lands  in  Liv- 
erpool, the  English  government  claps  a duly  on  it  of 
2s  lid.  st.  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  It  is  then  twis- 
ted up  by  the  manufacturers,  and  sold  to  the  rest,  of 
the  world  for  about  $150,000,000.  according  to  the 
[ arliamenlary  reports.  One  would  suppose  that  so 
great  an  advocate  as  England,  would  allow  her  man- 
ufacturers 1o  grind  cotton  at  their  mill  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  without  putting  her  long  fingeis  into 
the  hopper  and  demanding  10  per  cent,  toll  on  the 
raw  material,  in  addition  to  (he  pretty  liberal  toll 
which  these  manufacturers  take  for  themselves. — 
Oh  no!  her  peculiar  doctrine  of  free  trade,  which 
means  “that  all  nations  must  take  every  thing  of 
England  at  moderate  duties,  while  she  will  take  no- 
itiing  of  them  which  she  can  raise  herselfor  produfce 
in  her  colonies,”  are  made  like  her  razors,  “for  ex- 
portation.” 

Suppose  Canada  was  a great  wheat  growing  coun- 
try. but  had  no  flouring  mills,  and  her  people  should 
send  their  wheat  to  Rochester  to  be  ground,  not  for 
American  consumption,  hut  to  he  exported,  and  our 
government  should  demand  one  tenth  of  all  this 
wheat,  besides  the  toll  of  the  Rochester  millers,  for 
the  privilege  of  letting  it  he  ground  in  this  country, 
what  would  they  say  of  us?  Yet  such  is  the  real 
state  of  our  cotton  trade  with  England,  which  free 
trade  men  seem  to  considerso  very  liberal.  So  much 
for  our  cotton  crop,  which  I believe  amounts,  accor- 
ding to  the  last  census,  to  about  one  twentieth  in  va- 
lue of  our  other  agricultural  productions. 

We  will  now  see  how  very  liberal  the  so  much 
boasted  new  Peel  tariff'  is  towards  all  our  oilier  great 
staple  articles  of  produce. 

We  produce  annually  about  500,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  other  small  gram,  on 
which  England  at  this  moment  levies  a duty  of  55 
I e ■ cent,  She  lev.es  also  on  our 


Pork  a duty  of 

8s.  st. 

per  cwt.  or  ab’t  40  nr.  ct. 

Beef,  “ 

8s. 

44 

“ 80  “ 

Bacon  “ 

14s. 

it 

“ 75  “ 

Butter  “ 

20s. 

<( 

“ 50  “ 

Cheese  “ 

10s. 6 

“ 50  “ 

Lard  “ 

2s, 

C( 

“ 10  “ 

Tallow  “ 

10s. 

u 

“ 35  “ 

Codfish  ' “ 

2s. 

“ 15  “ 

Rice  “ 

6s. 

44 

“ 50  “ 

Hops  “ 

90s. 

«( 

“ 300  “ 

Clo’r&gr.seed“ 

10s. 

44 

“ 28  “ 

Tobacco, raw  “ 

3s. 

“ pound 

“1500  “ 

do.  inanuf’d  “ 

9s. 

u do 

“2000  “ 

Whiskey  “ 

22s. 6 

“ gallon 

“2200  “ 

Cider  “ 

210s. 

u ton 

“ 360  “ 

Vinegar  “ 

378s. 

“ do 

“ 500  “ 

L’mb’r^tv’s&c 
Clocks  “ 

Leather  “ 

25s. 

“ sq.  foot 

a 

“ 50 
,‘  20  “ 
“ 15  “ 

J'ar&tnrpen’e“ 

a 

“ 2 “ 

I have  calculated  these  per  centages  on  the  pre- 
sent market  price  of  these  articles  in  New  York  to 
make  them  appear  as  liberal  as  possible  for  England. 
You  will  readily  see  bow  much  the  per  cental 
would  be  increased,  if  I bad  taken  the  cost  of  these 
articles  at  their  place  of  production,  according  to  the 
manner  of  estimating  duties  under  our  own  tariff'. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  original  statement.  It 
seems  that  we  did  manage  to  get  into  England  in  the 
year  1842,  some  8 or  $10,000,000  of  all  our  various 
products,  exclusive  of  cotton,  even  under  the  above 
enormous  load  of  duties.  This  is  free  trade  with  a 
vengeance.  Why,  our  present  “black  tariff'”  is  the 
most  libel  a I tariff  of  any  commercial  nation  in  the 
whole  world,  except  the  new  tariff  which  the  Eig- 
lish  have  just  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  Chi- 
nese 

'1  lie  present  open  and  avowed,  policy  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  and  America,  is  protective  to  the  in- 
dustry of  her  own  people.  France  will  not  lake  a 
pound  of  English  iron,  although  she  can  bn v it  at 

one  tenth  the  price  for  which  she  can  produce  it. 

Her  statesmen  say  they  value  her  internal  indepen- 
dence above  mere  dollars  and  cents.  And  such  is  the 
present  avowed  policy  of  every  large  nation  in  E .- 
rope,  except  periiaps  Spain  and  Portugal,  winch 
England  many  years  ago  compelled  to  adupt  her  one 
-ided  notions  of  free  trade,  and  in  a lew  years  ate  up 

* This  smieiiient  we  are  luclmeu  ...  qaco.io.r,  but  we 
leave  it  to  our  cyrre.-puiideiuL  .esp  niMbnily 
' [Eds.  Cour. 
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all  their  active  wealth  and  immense  resources,  anri 
got  a mortgage  on  them  in  the  shape  of  a national 
debt,  Cor  nearly  the  whole  value  of  their  free  coun- 
try. \ 

1 am  a friend  to  free  trade  in  its  most  full  and  en- 
larged sense.  I would,  if  probable,  strike  off  its 
shackles  over  the.  whole  world:  if  all  nations  would 
adopt  its  principles  at  once,  it  would  go  a great  way 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  human 
race;  but  if  we  should  adopt  it  alone  and  contend 
against  the  world  single  handed,  it  would  in  20  years 
reduce  us  to  the  poverty  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
spile  of  all  our  great  local  and  physical  advantages. 
Nations  now  rob  each  other  by  commercial  bargains 
and  tariffs;  the  old  system  of  plunder  by  force  is  be- 
hind the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  England  had  demand- 
ed of  China  $100,000,000  for  ransom  money,  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  who!e  world  would  have  been  shocked. 
Oh  no!  she  was  very  moderate;  she  only  asked  to  be 
paid  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  a very  moderate 
tariff.  How  long  will  it  take  her  to  make  $100,000,- 
000  out  of  the  Chinese  under  this  new  tariff? 

Our  only  true  national  policy  is  to  say  to  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  will  take  all  your  pro- 
ducts at  any  rate  of  duty  you  please,  from  5 to  30 
per  cent.,  on  condition  that  you  take  all  our  products 
at-the  same  rate.  Any  condition  of  commerce  be- 
tween nalions  that  is  not  based  on  a system  of  perfect 
equality  in  the  rale  of  duties,  port  fees,  and  shipping 
charges,  is  humiliating  to  a free  country,  arid  worse 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  than  colonial  bondage. 
Nations  may  cheat  each  other  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  well  as  individuals.  England  levies  a larger 
amount  of  duties  on  the  few  million  dollars  worth  of 
tobacco  which  we  sell  to  her  people,  than  our  go- 
vernment collects  from  the  whole  of  our  imports. — 
Is  not  our  tobacco  as  necessary  to  Englishmen  as 
English  laces  and  gimps,  and  fringes,  which  we  take 
at  30  per  cent.,  are  to  American  women' 

The  great  error  of  all  discussions  on  free  trade  is, 
that  the  question  is  argued  as  it  should  he,  instead  of 
as  it  is.  We  never  shall  have  an  utopia  in  trade,  any 
more  than  we  shall  in  politics.  We  never  shall  bring 
England  to  trade  with  us  on  equal  terms,  except  by* 
retaliation.  Did  she  acknowledge  our  independence 
by  persuasion? 

An  imrorter  of  English  dry  goods. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BARINGS. 

In  the  year  1786,  William  Bingham,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  a senator  in  congress,  and,  through  his  in- 
fluence witli  General  Washington,  obtained  for  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Alexamlar  Baring,  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  government,  with  its  moneyed  trans- 
actions with  England,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Mr.  Bingham  induced  the  government  to  change 
their  banking  account  from  Messrs.  Willings,  at 
Amsterdam  (given  them  by  John  Adams  and  Benja- 
min Franklin.)  to  the  Barings  in  London,  and  from 
that  period  till  within  a few  years  the  house  of  Bar- 
ing & Co.,  through  all  their  changes  of  partnership 
have  transacted  the  business,  public  and  private,  of 
the  United  Stales,  with  an  immense  amount  of  mer- 
cantile business  generally  for  American  citizens. 
Added  to  this  (through  the  same  influence,)  that 
house  was  given  the  account  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  expired  in  1811.  When  the 
new  bank  of  the  United  Stales  was  chartered  in 
1818.  they  received  the  appointment  of  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  Europe  gene- 
rally, thus  transacting  the  moneyed  business  of  the 
banking  institutions  of  America  and  of  the  general 
government,  and  we  may  add,  of  the  mercantile 
community,  for  a period  of  more  than  forty  years 
past,  realizing  immense  commissions  and  profits, 
and  at  all  times  holding  large  balances  of  the  banks 
in  their  hands,  giving  them  the  appearance  if  not 
the  reality  of  controll  ng  a considerable  part  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  whole  United  Slates.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  marks  of  confi- 
dence gave  to  the  partners  of  the  huuse  great  influ- 
ence in  the  British  empire,  and  also  on  the  Continent 
The-elder  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
was  made  a baronet;  this  title  descenried^to  Ins  eldest 
son,  Thomas  Baring,  who,  without  being  a partner 
to  the  house,  received  W ith  the  title  from  Francis 
the  immense  hereditary  estates  gained  by  the  busi 
lies-  operations  confided  to  that  l ou-e  by  the  Amen 
can  people.  The  two  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
Thomas  (candidate  for  the  city)  and  John,  are  now 
partners  of  the  house,  .bile  me -ecoid  son  of  old 
Sir  Francis  (Alexander,)  who  acted  as  senior  pari- 
n' -f  i he  auM)  for  more  than  thirty  years,  who 

arriad  Mr-  - Bmgi  am,  of  i'hitadelpliij,  and  retired 
from  the  Inm-e  i . io_-  nth  a lonuneol  two  mil- 
lions, is  no  . Lord  Arlibqrion.  Thus  a few  active 
young  men  from  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  have,  by  the 


influence  they  possessed  through  the  moneyed  ope- 
rations of  the  American  government  and  people, 
not  only  advanced  themselves  to  immense  fortunes, 
but  to  distinguished  marks  of  honor  from  their  so- 
vereign. [Hlbion. 

■A.  ROITAX,  nuj.x.  FIGHT- 

EXHIBITED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN  AND  HER 

court,  oct.,  1843.  To-day  her  majesty  and  her  sis- 
ter made  their  first  appearance  at  a bull  fight,  or,  as 
the  court  journals  express  it,  “assisted  at  the  per- 
formance, for  the  laudable  object  of  procuring  funds 
to  build  a church  in  Chambin.”  This  benefited 
above  d£1000  towards  the  completion  of  the  church; 
for  the.  good  citizens  of  Madrid,  male  and  female, 
filled  the  bull  ring  to  overflowing,  through  the  com- 
bined influence  of  religion,  loyalty,  fashion,  and  the 
“classical  spectacle  of  the  amphitheatre.” 

Her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  her  ministers,  ge- 
nerals, and  grand  functionaries.  Lopez  and  Serrano, 
Narvaez  and  Mazarredo,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bailen 
and  Saragossa.  All  vied  in  explaining  and  expatiat 
ing  on  the  succession  of  combats,  which  lasted  for 
three  hours,  and  did  not  terminate  till  the  sun  had 
set  for  a considerable  time  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  her  majesty  to  discern  whether  the  men 
were  killing  the  bulls  oi  the  bulls  killing  the  men. — 
Eight  bulls  were  slaughtered  in  the  ring,  and  twelve 
horses  were  left  gored  and  disembowelled  there. — 
[How  many  staggered  off  to  die  outside  I know  not.] 
Her  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  every  thing  said  and  done,  and  exhi- 
bited a degree  of  interest  and  animation,  of  which 
ordinary  observers  had  previously  thought  her  inca- 
pable. But  it  is  evident  that  she  is  far  from  apathe- 
tic or  impassive  when  stimulated  by  congenial  sights 
anri  subjects.  Her  loving  subjects  hailed  her  to-day 
as  a Spanish  Queen,  wondering  at  the  squeamishness 
or  self  denial  of  her  mother,  who  had  nevfer  brought 
her  there,  having  given  up  the  stirring  spectacle 
during  her  widowhood,  or  second  marriage.  “As 
for  Esparlero,  he  well  deserved  to  be  expelled  for  not 
encouraging  the  loros."  Her  majesty  was  evidently 
resolved  to  enjoy  herself,  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 
She  was  highly  amused  when  the  first  bull  ran  in,- 
scattering  the  quadrillo  combatants.  She  was  more 
seriously  interested  as  the  fun  advanced,  and  the 
bull  rushed  upon  the  mounted  picador , goring  and 
tossing  and  tearing  up  his  horse,  and  trampling  upon, 
doubling  up,  and  crushing  the  fallen  rider.  The  gro- 
tesque efforts  of  the  bull  to  shake  the  half  score  of 
barbed  darts  out  of  his  shoulders  seemed  also  to  af- 
ford Her  Majesty  high  amusement,  and  instruction 
too;  for  one  could,  at  a short  distance,  easily  trans- 
late her  animated  gestures.  Her  Majesty  also  was 
obviously  gratified  to  observe,  “What  a noble  animal 
a horse  is!”  and  how  lie  can  run  about  with  his  en- 
trails hanging  out,  and  bear  to  be  mounted  again, 
and  again  brought  to  the  scratch — his  eyes  some- 
times bandaged  of  course,  otherwise  he  would  not 
stand  it  Then  his  dying  struggles,  and  rolls,  and 
kicks  iri  the  air,  were  so  comical;  while  the  bull, 
pawing  and  snuffing,  and  kneeling  on  him,  turned 
him  over  and  over,  and  ripped  him  up  so  knowingly, 
letting  out  the  blood  in  gallons!  “Truly  ’twas  a 
dainty  dish  to  lay  before  a queen!”  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  royal  sport  but  the  death  of 
half  a dozen  men.  One  fellow  was  carried  off  with 
lus  nbs  broken  (it  was  said,)  hut  that  was  nothing. 

[London  .'limes,  Saturday,  Oct.  21. 
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January  18.  Mr.  Tuppaa  presented  a letter  from 
B.  Sillirnaii,  executor  ol  Col.  Joseph  Trumbull,  ask- 
ing congress  to  purchase  certain  documents  in  his 
possession  having  relation  to  Jay’s  treaty,  to  be  placed 
among  the  public  archives. 

Ta i iff.  On  motion  ol  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  took 
up  the  resolution  reported  Horn  the  committee  on 
finance  on  the  9, It  iust.,  providing  for  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  McDuffie 
on  the  19ih  Dec.  ult. 

Mr.  King  submitted  that  the  hill  itself  ought  to  be 
taken  up  on  trie  motion  to  postpone  it  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Berrien  and  Mr.  Huntington  thought  that  the 
question,  whether  the  senate  can  have  jurisdiction  of 
Hie  bill  (being  as  contended  a revenue  bill,)  ought  to 
he  determined  in  the  first  place  before  the  bill  itself 
can  be  entertained. 

Mr.  King  exp  essed  a willingness  to  allow  the 
question  lo  he  on  i lie  indefinite  postponement,  upon 
which  the  senator  Irom  South  Carolina  could  say  ail 
fie  desired. 

Mr.  Evans  stapled  tile  view  taken  by  the  committee. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  the  senate  to  consider 


the  bill  proposed  hv  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  one  which  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  used  in  Gac  constitution.  If  to 
raise  revenue,  meant  to  furnish  government  supplies, 
as  the  committee  thought  it  did,  then  this  bill  was  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution.  Mr.  E.  cited  autho- 
rities to  show  what  had  been  the  action  of  the  se- 
nate hitherto. 

Mr.  McDuffie  saul,  as  he  meant  to  discuss  the  bill 
as  well  as  the,  preliminary  question,  which  would  take 
some  time,  he  would  give  way  to  any  member  of  the 
committee  who  desired  to  speak. 

Mr.  Woodbury  replied  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  cited  ca- 
ses  to  show  that  revenue  bills  had  originated  in  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Huntington  approved  of  the  argument  of  the 
senator  from  Maine,  and  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  artir  le  of  the,  constitution  declaring  that  all 
revenue  measures  should  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  McDuffie  then  moved  an  adjournment,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

January  19.  Tariff.  Mr.  McDuffie  aro30  and 
said,  ifone  of  the  illustriousframersof  the  constitution 
could  have  presented  himself  before  us  in  the  debate 
of  yesterday,  with  what  utter  astonishment  would  he 
have  found  us  construing  a provision,  which  was 
made  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
injustice  and  oppression,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
it  a barrier  against  any  effort  to  free  the  people  from 
the  most  unjiNt  and  oppressive  system  that  was  ever 
imposed  on  them.  The  illustrious  patriots  who  fram- 
ed this  instrument  had  seen  so  much  of  the  abuse  of 
tin?  taxing  power,  that  they  endeavored  to  rescue 
their  posterity  from  the  evil.  They  therefore  pro- 
vided that  all  bills  raising  revenue  should  ■ originate 
in  the  house  more  directly  representing  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  could  not  suppose 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  would  deal  in 
mere  idle  words,  and  that  they  would  insert  a clause 
with  no  particular  meaning.  What  rational  con- 
struction could  be  given  to  the  clause  except  that  it 
was  intended  to  preventunjust  and  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion^ It  did  not  prevent  the  senate  from  putting  mo- 
ney into  the  treasury,  but  from  taking  it  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Raising  money  was  nothing;  but 
tlie  design  was  to  prevent  us  from  raising  it  in  such 
a manner  as  to  take  it  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  de- 
bate had  let  out  what  was  the  true  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  show- 
ed beyond  dispute  that  the  senate  had  passed  bills 
affecting  the.  revenue,  and  the  senator  from  Connec- 
ticut had  said  truly  that  they  did  not  raise  revenue 
by  imposing  taxes.  Suppose  we  had  some  mode  of 
raising  revenue  without  a resort  to  imposts;  suppose 
we  had  some  magic  power  of  raising  it — by  stamp- 
ing on  the  earth — we  could  raise  it  in  that  or  in  any 
way,  except  by  imposing  burthens  on  the  people.  In 
any  other  light  the  provision  would  appear  frivolous 
and  unmeaning,  consisting  merely  in  words.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  bill.  Is  that,  in  any  form  or  sense,  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue?  Is  that  its  object  or  effect?  It 
was  absolutely  and  essentially  a bill  repealingduties, 
and  nothing  else;  and  yet  a construction  had  been  as- 
sumed here  for  the  purpose  o(  scouting  it  out  of  the 
senate,  and  the  people  were  to  be  told  that  we  had 
no  power  to  mitigate  their  burthens. 

It  was  contended  by  the  senator  from  Maine  that 
duties  must  be  collecled  under  the  bill  if  it  passed 
into  a law.  If  tiffs  was  true,  in.  any  just  sense,  he 
would  give  up  the  question.  How  can  it  be  said  that 
a bill  reducing  dunes  from  fifty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
imposes  duties?  The  gentleman  says  if  you  repeal 
the  other  twenty  per  cent,  you  would  impose  duties; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  bill  fails  to  repeal  g part  of  the 
duties,  it  imposes  the  whole.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend this  reasoning.  Why,  sir,  an  act  repealing  du- 
ties, because  it  does  not  repeal  the  whole,  is  an  act 
imposing  duties!  He  had  never  seen  any  thing  like 
this,  except  t:  e case  of  the  sportsman,  who,  having 
lost  twenty  dollais  on  a horse  race,  said  he  had  lost 
forty  dollars;  lor  his  own  twenty  was  gone,  and  the 
twenty  he  expected  to  win.  He  did  not  intend  logo 
fullv  into  this  question,  hut  he  wished  to  vindicate 
the  constitution  Irom  this  construction. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan ) 
had  asked  what  effect  a proposition  would  have  to 
amend  the  bill  by  increasing  taxes?  Would  it  not, 
the  senator  asked,  render  the  bill  one  of  such  a cha- 
racter that  the.  senate  could  not  originate  it?  T he 
answer  was  plain.  No  amendment  could  become 
incorporated  in  the  bill  which  would  throw  it  out  ol 
the  jurisdiction  ol  the  senate.  We  could  not  add 
any  thing  to  it  that  would  have  the  effect  to  impose 
taxes  and  increase  duties.  He  adn  illed  tiial  the 
amendment  would  be, inconsistent  with  the  powers  ol 
tins  body,  and  the  seiiaie,  lie  supposed,  would  there- 
fore exclude  it  or  vote  it  down.  The  other  question, 
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proposed  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr. 
Huntington,)  was  pot  for  him  tft  answer.  The  puz- 


‘•xtent  as  a prohibition.  Twenty  percent,  on  cotton 
goods  would  yield  quite  as  much  revenue  as  any 


zle  is  how  the  president  would  act  when  he  had  oc-  I higher  rate  of  tluty.  If  that  rale  of  duty  yields  four 
casion  to  return  such  a bill  to  the  house  where  it  millions,  a duty  of  forty  percent,  would  yield  no 
originated.  The  president  had  so  many  difficulties  more;  for  it  will  exclude  one-half  of  I he  amount  of 
to  contend  with  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  i goods  usually  imported,  and  impose  the  duty  on  the 
this.  He  must  answer  the  question  when  the  ease  other  half. 


occurs.  But  if  we  send  to  the  other  house  a bill, 
and  they  amend  it  so  as  to  alter  its  character,  it  does 
not  receive  its  character  of  a lax  bill  here,  though  it 


Both  rates  of  duty  would  yield  the  same  amount 
of  revenue.  Many  of  those  articles  paid  a higher 
rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  cent.  On  calicoes,  the 


originated  here,  but  m the  house  that  has  the  right  to  j duty  was  forty,  seventy,  eighty,  a hundred,  a hun- 

give  it  that  character.  The  whole  purport  of  this 

clause  was  to  prevent  the  senate  from  originating 
money  bills — from  imposing  burdens  on  the  people. 

Mr.  McDuffie  here  referred  to  the  compromise  act, 
which  was  offered  in  the  senate,  and  the  decision  up- 
on which  he  regarded  as  the  most  solemn  one  ever 
made  in  this  country,  one  which  gave  peace  to  the 
Union.  Never  was  there  a more  heroic,  action  than 
that  of  Mr.  Clay  on  that  occasion,  and  it  was  done, 
tpo,  while  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  were  here 
denouncing  him  as  a traitor.  He  had  greatly  regret- 
ted that  that  distinguished  statesman  had  not  been 
here  again  to  interpose  his  great  influence,  and  ex- 
tend the  olive  branch  of  peace  over  the  country, 
when  this  compromise  was  broken.  He  regretted 
that  he  was  not  here  to  vindicate  it  from  the  foul  and 
faithless  innovation  that  it  received  from  the  tariffof 
18-12  He  was  not  here,  and  I regret  (said  Mr.  McD.) 
to  say  that  1 have  lately  seen  a letter  from  him  in  the 
newspapers,  in  which,  after  giving  some  general 
views  which  are  in  accordance  with  mv  own,  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  this  monster  of  1842  was  a 
very  good  measure  in  many  respects;  that  it  no  doubt 
needed  some  amendment,  but  in  what  particulars  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  not  having  examined  it  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  Now,  sir,  I like  the  text  of 
the  letter,  but  not  the  commentary.  I had  hoped, 
sir,  that  this  eminent  and  influential  statesman  would 
have  used  the  power  that  he  possesses  to  do  justice 
to  the  south,  and  whi  -.h  every  consideration  of  jus- 
tice and  good  faith  required  that  he  should  have 
done. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a desire,  sir,  on  the  part  of 
the  senator  from  Maine,  to  strike  from  the  statute- 
book  every  vistige  of  that  compromise.  The  tariff 
of  1842  was  no  doubt  before  the  committee  over 
which  he,  with  so  much  distinction,  presides,  and  he 
probably  had  an  important  and  influential  agency  in 
passing  it.  That  act  therefore,  no  doubt,  occupied  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  regard  of  the  gentleman. 

He  occupied  towards  it  a parental  relation,  which 
always  excited  the  strongest  sympathies  ol  the  hu- 
man heart.  This  accounts  for  his  partiality  to  it,  and 
he  could  not  expect  him  to  give  up  the  bantling;  for 
the  intensity  of  parental  afTection  was  often  increas- 
ed by  the  very  deformities  which  exci'ed  the  horror 
of  every  one  else.  He  would  take  off  the  veil  and 
expose  its  defects.  What  was  this  bill  of  1842?  It 
was  a mongrel — one  of  tfiose  monsters,  fabled  by  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  with  the  head  and  body  of  man, 
and  the  tail  of  a fish.  It  was  called  a bill  to  provide 
revenue.  Falsehood  and  deception  were  thus  stamp- 
ed upon  its  hrow.  A bill  wholly  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  many  classes  of  goods  v/as  called  a bill 
to  provide  revenue.  He  had  before  him  documents 
from  well  informed  practical  merchants  and  other 
sources,  showing  that  the  duties,  in  many  instances, 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  On  some  de- 
scriptions of  iron  it  was  from  seventy  five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and  even  two  hundred 
per  cent;  totally  prohibiting  it.  This  was  the  duty 
imposed  for  revenue  on  an  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption. Salt  was  another  article  used  in  equal 
quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  of  the  first 
necessitity  for  all — what  was  the  duly  on  this  article? 

For  every  bushel,  costing  in  Liverpool  live  or  six 
cents,  we  pay  a duty  of  eight  cents.  [Mr.  Benton 
here  said  it  was  now  ten  cents.]  And  this,  sir,  is  a 
revenue  law — a duty  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on 
salt.  These  are  revenue  duties — duties  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue  for  the  general  go- 
vernment. 

Having  adverted  to  the  prominent  features  of  the 
bill,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  submit  some  consi- 
derations in  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  its 
principles.  A question  of  its  constitutionality,  as 
well  as  of  its  expediency,  addressed  itself  to  every 
mind.  What  power  have  you  to  pass  such  a law? — 

We  profess  to  act  under  that  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  authorize-  congress  to  raise  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  government.  What  is  the  line 
between  revenue  and  protection?  He  was  satisfied 
it  could  be  drawn  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  every 
mind.  He  held  that  the  power  of' congress  was  li- 
mited by  the  constitution,  and  that  our  duty  was  this: 
when  we  voted  a revenue  duty,  that  it  must  be  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  ad  valorem,  which  would  yield 
the  necessary  amount  of  taxation.  Every  senator 
kyew  that  any  duty,  how  eversmall, operated  to  some 


dred  and  twenty,  and  a hundred  and  eighty  per  cent. 
This  shows  very  clearly  the  true  character  of  this 
law.  Calico  cloths,  which  were  worn  by  all  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  whites,  and  even  by  every  ne- 
gro slave — for  every  planter  gave  his  slaves  at  least 
one  calico  gown  to  wear  on  Sundays — paid  such  an 
amount  of  duty  as  to  prohibit  them.  Calico  costing 
four  cents  a yard,  and  which  could  be  sold  here  for 
five  cents,  was,  by  a most  ingenious  device  of  the 
manufactures,  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
was  imposed  upon  that,  making  the  rate  of  duty  one 
hundred  and  eighty  per  cent.  So  it  was  with  many 
other  articles.  There  was  a class  of  prints,  good 
enough  to  be  used  in  every  family,  that  cost  about 
ten  cents,  and  under  the  rule  adopted  the  rate  of  du- 
ty was  ninety  per  cent.  A large  class  of  cotton 
goods,  amounting  to  ten  millions  in  value,  was  utter- 
ly excluded  by  this  tarilf.  He  also  referred  to  the 
duties  on  window  glass  and  other  articles. 

He  came  now  to  the  question,  was  this  a revenue 
tariff?  If  the  senate  was  satisfied  that  a duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  would  yield  more  revenue  than  a 
higher  rate  of  duty,  then  they  must  admit  that  this  is 
not  a tariff  for  revenue.  It  is  then  a bill  framed,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  the  princi- 
ples of  everlasting  justice,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of 
the  people  and  putting  it  in  the  pockets  of  another 
portion. 

Bulan  idea. was  got  up  by  which  the  friends  of 
free  trade  had  been,  in  some  cases,  deceived — that, 
though  duties  must  be  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  yet  that  we  could  discriminate  in  fa- 
vor of  domestic  manufactures.  This  was  -aying  one 
thing  and  doing  another — looking  one  way  and  row- 
ing another.  It  might  be  employed  for  giving  the 
whole  law  a most  unjust  character.  Every  revenue 
law  was  considered  as  if  it  was  created  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  manufactures.  We  make,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a vast  concession  to  the  manufacturing  interest 
when  we  raise  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  from 
duties  on  imports  alone.  We  do  what  no  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe  does,  when  we  raise  our 
revenue  entirely  from  that  source.  But  still  gentle- 
men gravely  say,  you  must  protect  manufactures. — 
Let  me  tell  them  what  would  be  the  true  mode  of 
discrimination.  He  would  admit  that  discrimination 
was  proper  in  one  sense.  There  were  two  proper  ob- 
jects of  discrimination.  One  was  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  lowest  rates  of  duty; 
and  the  other  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  articles  universally  used  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  application  of  these  two 
rules  would  alone  reverse  the' whole  system.  It 
would  take  the  duty  off  from  calicoe.s  and  put  it  on 
muslin,  and  the  reverse.  That  was  the  true  discri- 
mination. Poverty  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
exempted  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  He  would 
begin  at  the  lowest  rates,  under  the  minimum,  and 
come  up,  increasing  the  duties  on  the  most  costly  ar- 
ticles. 

There  was  one  other  discrimination  that  he  would 
make,  and  it  would  he  in  favor  of  the  imported  ar- 
ticle, and  against  the  article  manufactured  at  home. 
He  would  impose  the  highest  rates  of  duty  cm  the 
commodities  manufactured  m the  United  States.  II 
he  imposed  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  foreign 
article,  he  would  impose  a higher  ra<t:  on  the  article 
made  at  home.  A duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  cot- 
ton fabrics  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  would  op- 
pose a burden  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  If  we  import  twenty  millions  worth 
of  cottons,  on  which  the  duty  is  tour  million-,  we 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  same  amount. 
A duly  of  twenty  per  cent,  would  give  the  same  le 
venue  that  a duty  of  forty  per  cent,  will  give;  but  it 
will  impose  a burden,  not  of  four  million-,  hut  ol 
eight  millions  on  the  consumers.  He  went  into  a 
variety  of  illustrations  to  explain  his  views  on  this 
subject. 

The  duty-paying  imports  were  about  forty  mil- 
lions. 'The  amount  of  goods  manufactured  here  was 
a hundred  and  sixty  millions,  one-half  uf  which  eg  i.e 
in  competition  with  foreign  iniporls,  and  excluded 
them  to  the  amount  ol  eighty  millions.  'The  amount 
imported  yielded  to  the  treasury  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions. What  is  the  burden  which  the  system  impos- 
es on  the  people,  under  the  pretext  ui  a icvi  n iu  law, 


for  raising  sixteen  millions?  What  is  the  amount  of 
bounty  paid  to  the  manufacturers  with  a duty,  he 
would  not  say  of  forty  per  cent.,  but  of  only  twenty 
per  cent.,  supposing  the  du'ies  to  he  brought  to  the 
revenue  -landanl?  Twenty  per  cent,  ort  eighty  mil- 
lions would  give*sixteen  millions.  The  other  eighty 
millions  totally  prohibited  might  he  taken  at  ten  per 
ce  it.,  making  eight  millions  more.  Thus  twenty- 
four  millions  would  he  put  in  the  pockets  of  the  man- 
ufacturers Mr.  McD.  went  minutely  into  explana- 
tions on  this  subject. 

AI r.  McD.  said  he  had  made,  outan  estimate  ofthe 
amount  of  capital,  &c  employed  iu  manufactures. — 
He  would  show  the  distressed  condition  of  those 
manufactures  who  came  here  begging  for  aid  ami 
protection.  He  would  show  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
fits put.  iu  their  pockets  every  year  by  this  system. — 
The  manufacturers  of  cotton  state  their  annual  pro- 
ductions at  forty-six  millions. 

The  raw  material  I suppose  to  he  one-fourth  ofthe 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles.  I concede  half 
a dollar  a day  to  each  person  employed,  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery;  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  dead  capital  kept  there  1 put  at  ten  mil- 
lions. Let  me  give  you  a picture  of  their  distress. 
The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  are,  from  the 
above  d >ta,  now  livingon  the  small  profit  of  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed  by  them,  on 
the  average;  but  I have  information  that  some  of 
them  are  receiving  forty  per  cent,  profit,  aud  laying 
aside  a handsome  contingent  fund.  . The  average 
profit  on  other  manufactures  does  not  average  hut 
twenty-nine  per  cent.  On  rolled  iron  it  is  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  could  correct  him  if  wrong.  They  re- 
ceived, at  their  furnaces,  two  cents  a pound. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Many  of  them  have  had  to  stop 
enlirely  this  year. 

Mr.  McDuffie.  That  is  distressing— that  they  can- 
not live  on  a profit  of  thirty-nine  percent,  on  their 
capital. 

'The  salt  made  in  Virginia  cost  to  make  it  $400,- 
000.  A profit  of  eightv  per  cent,  is  made  on  this 
capital  if  the  salt  sells  at  twenty-five  cents  a bushel. 
He  made  these  statements  to  show  into  whose  pock- 
ets these  enormous  bounties  went.  The  ground  on 
which  this  system  was  originally  supported  was,  that 
it  would  protect  domestic  industry  from  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  in  lustry.  Tnis  was  a fallacy. — 
There  could  be  no  competition  between  the  manu- 
facturers here  and  those  abroad.  The  competition 
was  between  the  different  branches  of  industry  at 
home.  What  was  it  to  our  manufacturers  that  at 
Birmingham  they  made  three  hundred  millions  or 
three  hundred  thousand  millions  worth  of  goods?  Jt 
was  nothing  till  those  goods  were  brought  into  the 
United  States  for  consumption. 

Another  prominent  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tective system  was,  that  it  helped  us  to  maintain  our 
national  independence.  If  there  was  any  truth  in 
this  argument,  then  it  would  strike  a l)low_  at  once 
at  our  foreign  commerce,  and  abolish  our  navy, 
which  cost  us  nine  millions  of  dollars  a year.  Na- 
tional independence!  Independent  of  whom? 

It  is  the  language  of  despots — it  is  the  language  of 
those  who  would  live  by  plunder — of  those  who  war 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  human  kind.  Now, 
sir,  nothing  under  heaven  so  illustrates  the  princi- 
ples of  Christ  lanity  as  this. mutual  dependence^!’  na- 
tions. ll  was  this  general  principle  ur  harmony  be- 
tween nations,  this  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  that  the 
tariff  system  would  break  down,  it  was  the  only 
foundation  on  which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  tho 
world  could  rest.  He  cannot  be  a Christian  who 
seeks  to  desiroy’this  bond  of  fellowship  between  na- 
tions. 

TTtese  remarks  were  not  speculative,  nor  were 
they  made  lor  any  vain  object  of  display.  'They  re- 
ferred to  a state  of  things  that  was  actually  ap- 
proaching. 'The  system  aimed  at  the  des  ruction  of 
the  commerce  which  tends  to  bind  us  in  relations  of 
peace  to  a nation,  the  only  one  with  which  we  could 
ever  come  into  conflict.  Yet.  while  destroying  three- 
fourths  of  our  commerce  w ith  England  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  we  are  rearing  up  a navy  at  the  expense 
of  nine  millions  a year.  We  must  build  ships  to  em- 
ploy workmen.  A most  pathetic  appeal  was  lately 
made  to  us  m behalf  of  workmen  at  the  navy  yard 
for  employment;  and  the  administration  uf  the  go- 
vernment « as  denounced  in  the  public  prints  because  it 
would  nut  keep  persons  employed  without  authority 
of  law.  In  coming  to  this  city  in  the  cars  from  B il- 
limoie,  he  heard  this  mailer  spoken  ol  in  sm  li  a 
maimer  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  grievance 
was  beyond  endurance,  anil  mallbe  people  concern- 
ed would  come  to  this  eapiloi  and  drive  us  from  our 
places  here.  This  state  of  feeling  naturally  resulted 
tront  the  spirit  and  genius  of  this  s_. -It-in. 

Why  lua in tn in  these  spleiidin  llm  t-  scouring  the 
Pacific,  the  coast  of  Africa,  &c.  tor  the  sake  of  a 
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paltrv  commerce  of  three  millions?  If  you  must 
destroy  foreign  commerce,  you  must  also  destroy  the 
navy.  We  must  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Chinese — 
at  they  were,  not  as  they  are.  You  want  a navy  to 
defend  our  commerce.  Against  whom?  Pirates? — 
England?  for  she  is  held  up  as  the  great  bugbear 
whenever  you  are  asked  for  appropriations.  What 
do  you  want  this  navy  for?  To  defend  commerce, 
you  say.  But  the  great  enemy  of  commerce  is  not 
England,  nor  pirates,  nor  foreign  nations,  but  here  in 
this  capitol;  and,  before  God,  he  declared  that  he 
would  rather  undertake  to  defend  commerce  from  all 
those  enemies  than  from  this  congress. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  system  would  benefit 
farmers.  How?  The  circle  within  which  the  far- 
mer could  deal  with  the  manufacturers  beneficially, 
was  narrow.  He  would  agree  that,  for  a short 
distance,  it  was  a mutual  monopoly.  It  did  notex- 
lend  far  because  of  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  prevented  it. 

Now,  he  would  tell  the  gentlemen  that  the  planters 
of  the  south  bear  the  same  relation  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester — their  natural  markets — that  the  eastern 
farmers  bear  to  the  manufacturers  in  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity-  Distance  made  no  difference  to  the 
parties.  Their  natural  markets,  which  God  gave 
them,  were  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  Leeds 
and  Birmingham. 

Another  idea  was,  that  the  system  made  manufac- 
tures cheaper.  The  manufactures  cannot  compete, 
they  say,  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  there- 
fore they  demand  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  duty. 
This  was  conclusive,  as  far  as  \ye  could  judge  from 
men’s  actions,  not  their  professions,  that  they  could 
not  sell  articles  cheaper  than  we  can  import  them. 
If  they  could  afford  to  manufacture  any  thing  like  as 
cheap  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  they  would  not 
need  any  higher  duty  than  twenty  percent. 

But  it  was  said  that  by  this  system  we  would  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  the  ignominy  of  paying  tribute  to 
foreign  nations.  Yes,  sir,  a president  of  the  United 
States  held  up  this  commerce  with  foreign  nations  as 
a degrading  tribute.  What  could  we  expect  when 
such  principles  were  advocated  by  high  authorities. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  could  sell  to  us  cheaper  hy 
twenty  per  cent,  than  any  other.  If  we  buy,  we  pay 
tribute,  it  is  said.  But  the  tribute  is  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Clay  had  said,  in  a recent  letter,  that  it 
was  good  policy  to  buy  as  little  of  foreign -nations  as 
possible,  and  sell  as  much  as  possible  to  them.  This 
is  the  advice  gravely  given  to  the  most  enlightened 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  by  one  of  its  most 
distinguised  men.  What  would  a horse-jockey  say 
if  you  tell  him  to  give  his  best  horse  in  exchange  for 
the  meanest  he  could  gel?  We  must  give  all  our  best 
products  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  foreign  goods  in 
exchange.  What  could  we  do  with  all  the  precious 
metals  in  the  world  if  we  bought  nothing  with  them? 
We  would  be  worse  oil' than  the  Spaniards  ever  were, 
with  all  their  gold  ar.d  silver,  exporting  nothing  — 
You  must  send  money  abroad,  because  you  prohibit 
buying  abroad;  and  foreign  nations  cannot  buy  of  you 
unless  you  buy  of  them. 

He  alluded  tiowto  the  operation  of  the  system  on 
the  exporting  states.  What  was  its  effect  on  our 
stapled  Now,  he  would  undertake  to  maintain  that 
the  value  of  those  staples  was  diminished  in  the  pro- 
portion- that  the  duties  w ere  increased.  The  valup 
of  exporls  was  the  value  you  could  receive  in  ex- 
change for  them.  The  amount  received  in  exchange 
was  not  to  be  estimated  in  money  alone.  Mr.  McD. 
went  into  some  statements  and  calculations  to  illus- 
trate this  view.  The  consequence  of  this  selling 
every  thing  and  buying  nothing  was  now  severely- 
felt  by  the  people  of  the  south.  They  found  them- 
selves, with  a delightful  soil,  with  a valuable  staple, 
whieh’clothes  half  of  the  world  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  in  any  other  way;  with  as  industrious  habits 
as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  excepting 
those  of  Europe,  they  found  themselves  laboring  un- 
der embarrassments  and  sinking  into  poverty.  The 
importation  ol  specie  into  the  United  Stales  degrades 
its  value  here,  and  enhances  it  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  renders  our  products  lower  there.  Do 
we  not  receive  a smaller  amount  for  our  cotton  in 
this  way?  Are  not  our  means  of  enjoying  liie  cur- 
t uled  by  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  consumable  com- 
modities? The  idea  of  selling  every  tiling  for  gold 
and  silver  was  the  most  gross  delusion  ever  heard  of 
in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  imports  from  France,  England, 
Germany,  &c.  excluded  hy  this  tariff  cannot  be  less 
than  fur Ly  millions,  and  who  sutlers  from'  it?  The 
planters  sustain  the  special  burden  arising  from  this 
prohibition.  What  have  we  seen  in  Manchester 
lately?  A market  has  been  lately  opened  with  India. 
It  gave  an  instantaneous  stimulus  to  trade.  Suppose 
we°opened  our  markets,  would  it  not  give  instanta- 
neous prosperity  to  the  south?  We  were  appi oach- 


ing  a fearful  crisis.  In  the  southern  states  this  was 
a matter  of  life  and  death.  This  policy  had  created 
a hostile  feeling  against  the  south — their  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  very  existence — on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  had  cut  off  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy 
every  friendly  feeling  that  springs  from  commercial 
reciprocity;  and  the  feeling  of  England  had  allied  it- 
self with  eastern  abolitionism  against  the  south. 

He  contended  that  the  producing  states  were  in  a 
stale  of  colonial  vassalage  to  the  manufacturers.  A 
larger  per  centage  was  taken  from  our  pockets  and 
put  into  those  of  the  manufacturers.  Suppose  we 
were  colonial  dependencies  of  England,  what  would 
be  our  situation?  England  might  compel  us  to  trade 
with  her  alone;  but  that  would  be  the  best  market  in 
the  world  for  us,  and  England  would  give  us  our 
commodities  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  could  do. 
But  we  were  now  compelled  to  trade  with  our  mo- 
ther, or  rather  mother  country,  on  the  most  disad- 
vantageous terms.  We  were  compelled  to  buy  of 
New  England  and  sell  to  her — the  worst  market  that 
we  could  have. 

He  had  said  that  ibis  was  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that  derived  its  whole  revenue  from  imports. 
England  had  exci-es,  an  income  tax,  &e.,  and,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  the  amount  she  derived  from 
customs  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Bather 
than  that  this  policy  should  continue,  he  would  see 
every  blade  of  cotton  nipped  in  the  hud.  Suppose 
he  were  to  introduce  a bill  to  raise  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  by  an  excise  duty  of  equal  amount 
to  the  import  duty.  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  cotton  manufactures  would  be  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation. It  would  yield,  with  a tax  of  ten  per  cent., 
a revenue  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  We 
have  been  paying  a duty  of  forty  per  cent,  on  out- 
imported  goods,  and  they  could  not  complain  if  we 
laid  this  excise  duty  on  their  products.  They  say 
it  falls  on  the  consumer  only.  This  would  be  equal 
to  a duty  only  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  an  importation 
of  eighty  millions. 

Suppose  we  quit  making  cotton!  We  cannot  make 
it  at  these  prices.  We  cannot  make  it  to  rot  on  our 
hands.  What  shall  we  do?  Suppose  we  manufac- 
ture? Suppose  we,  who  are  only  receiving  twelve 
and  a half  cents  a day  for  the  labor  of  our  slaves — 
and  our  nothern  fellow  citizens  having  made  slaves 
of  us  all — suppose  we  abandon  our  land,  make  no 
cotton,  and  confer  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  inestimable  blessing  of  having  to  pay 
thirty  cents  a pound  for  cotton,  instead  of  three  cents; 
suppose  we  become  your  rivals  in  manufacturing? — 
We  can  have  steam,  water-power,  and  every  advan- 
tage. If  we  can  make  half  a dollar  a day  on  our 
operatives,  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  on  their 
productions,  we  would  be  doing  well.  The  southern 
negro,  acclimated  as  he  is,  is  much  more  efficient 
than  the  Mexican,  and  ten  times  more  so  than  the 
East  Indian.  Slave  labor,  notwithstanding  all  the 
European  economists  tell  ns,  whoknow  nothing  about 
it,  is  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  Suppose,  then, 
we  go  to  manufacturing  and  undersell  you,  making 
no  more  goods  than  we  can  use — what  would  be  the 
result?  You  of  the  north  cannot  bear  a competition 
even  with  the  free  labor  of  England,  much  less  of 
slave  labor;  and  a senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
declared  here  that  southern  industry  should  never  be 
brought  into  competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the 
north.  What  would  you  do?  Would  you  attempt 
to  impose  a discriminating  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
between  the  produce  of  the  two  species  of  labor?  If 
that  were  attempted,  would  not  the  south,  patient  as 
she  had  been,  rise  up  against  it? 

Sir,  I can  conscientiously  say,  that  during  the  twen- 
ty-four years  that  I have  been  connected  with  this 
government,  1 have  contemplated  it  with  painful 
feelings.  1 hav^  known  it  only  hy  its  exactions  or 
oppressions.  I have,  since  1828,  felt  no  interest 
in  the  government  beyond  that  of  my  connection 
with  the  state  in  which  I live.  * * * * 

He  never  should  think  of  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  without  the  highest  admiration. 
When  the  compromise  was  adopted,  he  was  disposed 
to  say,  “Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.” 

I then  retired,  said  Mr.  McD.,  in  the  hope  that  1 
could  spend  my  days  in  peace,  disgusted  with  every 
thing  else  I had  seen  and  heard  here.  And  I can  tell 
gentlemen  now,  that  in  consenting  to  come  here 
again,  1 was  influenced  by  the  hope  that  I might  have 
some  agency,  however  small,  m effecting  another 
adjustment  of  this  question.  If  that  hope  failed  him, 
he  should  shake,  off'  the  dust  of  his  feet,  and  leave 
this  place  forever. 

He  warned  the  manufacturing  states  that  it  would 
be  fur  their  interest  to  abandon  tnis  fatal  policy;  for 
it  would  be  fatal  to  them.  The  condition  of  things 
would  soon  change.  The  great  west  would  combine 


with  the  south  against  this  monster  of  injustice — this 
god  of  eastern  idolatry;  and  it  was'only  necessary  to 
tear  o(f  the  veil,  that  concealed  the  monster  in  order 
to  expose  its  delWmity  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  attempted  to  do  this.  The  result  he 
left  to  God. 

When  Mr.  McDuffie  concluded  the  remarks  of 
which  the  above  is  merely  a sketch — 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  had  not  forborne  from  a discus- 
sion of  this  subject  becauseof  any  paternal  partiali- 
ty to  the  present  law,  as  the  gentleman  had  supposed, 
but  because  the  agitation  of  the  question  would  have 
a most  disastrous  effect  upon  all  the  interests  of  the 
country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  he  depreca- 
ted, as  tending  to  no  possible  good,  and  as  keeping 
tip  the  idea  that  nothing  was  to  remain  stable.  He 
would,  however,  undertake  the  follow  the  senator  in 
reply  to  his  view s. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  senate  adjourn;  and 
the  senate,  after  spending  a short  time  in  executive 
session,  adjourned  over  to  the  22d. 

January  22.  Postage.  Mr.  Huntington  presented 
the  memorial  of  351  citizens  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, asking  for  a reduction  of  the  rates  of  post- 
age; that  they  be  regulated  by  weight,  and  adapted 
to  the  federal  currency:  that  letters  and  packages  be 
charged  at  a uniform  rate,  not  exceeding  five  cents 
the  half  ounce,  to  any  distance  in  the  Uniled  States 
when  prepaid,  or  double  that  rate  when  not  prepaid; 
that  all  printed  sheets  or  circulars  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  he  charged  the  same  postage  as  newspapers; 
that  all  printed  matter  be  charged  by  weight,  at  one 
cent  per  ounce,  without  distinction  to  distance;  that 
any  newspaper  weighing  more  than  two  ounces 
(when  dry)  be  charged  extra  postage  like  other  print- 
ed matter;  and  that  the  franking  privilege  be  entirely 
abolished. 

Mr.  Huntington,  thought  the  present  high  rates  of 
postage  and  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  memorial  was  referred 
to  the  post  office  committee. 

Reduction  of  postage ■ Mr.  Merrick,  on  leave,  intro- 
duced a bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit 
the  franking  privilege,  and  to  prevenf  frauds  on  the 
post  office  department. 

Mr.  M.  stated  in  brief  that  the  bill  proposed  a 
large  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.  It  proposed 
that  the  rate  of  postage  on  letters  not  exceeding  half 
an  ounce  weight  be,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  miles,  five  cents,  and  for  any  distance 
beyond  that  ten  cents.  For  letters  weighing  over 
half  an  ounce,  the  same  rate  of  postage  would  be 
charged,  in  addition,  for  each  quarter  of  an  ounce. — 
The  bill  proposed  to  abridge  or  abolish  the  franking 
privilege  to  an  extent  that  would  .be  satisfactory. — 
It  abolished  wholly  the  franking  privilege  of  the  de- 
puty postmasters,  and  of  all  subordinate  officers  of 
the  government.  It  continued  it  to  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  heads  of  departments,  ex-presidents 
and  vice  presidents, and  their  widows, &c.  An  account 
was  to  be  kept  of  postages  paid  by  the  bureaus,  &,c. 
and  the  same  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department. 

The  bill  abolishes  the  franking  privilege  of  -mem- 
bers on  all  letters  from  them,  but  allows  letters  to 
come  free  to  them,  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  in- 
terpose no  barrier  to  a free  communication  from  the 
constituents  to  their  representatives,  as  it  would 
be  improper  to  impose  the  burden  of  the  expense 
on  the  members.  The  members,  for  their  own  use, 
were  to  have  a certain  number  of  franks  in  lieu  of 
the  privilege  of  franking.  These  limitations,  it  was 
hoped,  would  correct  the  great  evils  of  the  present 
system. 

The  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  was 
also  greatly  reduced.  By  these  means  the  private 
expresses  that  had  lately  grown  up  would  be  render- 
ed useless,  and  such  a quantity  of  mail  matter  would 
be  restored  to  the  mail  as  to  supply  any  deficiency 
occurring  from  the  proposed  reductions. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  a petition  from  Julia  Ann 
Lawrence,  widow  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  of  the  navy 
asking  for  a renewal  of  her  pension. 

Banking  House.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a peti- 
tion from  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  praying  that  the 
banking  house  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  that  city 
may  he  purchased  by  the  government  for  a’ custom 
house. 

Mr.  B.  made  a statement  of  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  a purchase  of  this  building,  as  it 
could  he  procured  for  §300,000— a stun  which  the 
lot  and  marble  alune  in  the  building  would  bring. — 
The  old  custom  house  would  sell  for  §50  000,  so  that 
the  whole  cost  of  a custom  house  for  Philadelphia 
would  not  be  a third  of  the  cost  of  that  of  New  York. 
Besides,  thi * building  had  avenues  all  around  it,  and 
was  thought*  by  merchants  and  practical  men  tube 
well  suited  for  a custom  house  as  though  it  had  been 
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originally  designed  for  one.  If,  therefore,  this  build- 
ing was  not  purchased  by  the  U.  States,  it  would  have 
to  be  sold  for  the  value  of  the  lot  and  the  building 
materials  contained  in  it,  as  no  private  company  or 
individual  could  purchase  it. 

Count  cle  Grasse.  Mr.  B.  also  presented  a petition 
front  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Admiral  Count  de 
Grasse,  stating  his  change  of  fortune,  and  asking 
that  congress  will  grant  him  some  remunera- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  services  of  his  illustri- 
ous father. 

Vermont  Resolutions.  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  pre- 
sented the  joint  resolutions  of  his  state  in  favor  of 
the  tariff  as  it  is.  Laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Tariff.  The  consideration  of  the  resolutions  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  finances  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Evans  arose  and  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Duffie, 
after  which  the  senate,  after  an  executive  session, 
adjourned. 

January  23.  The  president  laid  before  the  senate 
a letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Sprague  of  R.  1.  resigning 
his  seat,  also  a report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  as 
called  for,  on  the  subject  of  fortifying  the  coast  and 
Keys  of  Florida. 

Indiana  Resolutions.  Mr.  While,  of  Indiana  pre- 
sented the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
instructing  him  to  vote  for  refunding  the  fine  impos-  j 
ed  upon  Gen.  Jackson,  and  against  the  adoption  of1: 
Wm.  Cost  Johnson’s  plan  or  for  any  plan  providing 


opinions  which  every  man  south  of  Mason’s  and  Dix- 
on’s Line  would  see  with  abhorrence.  They  embo- 
died treason  against  his  constituents. 

The  resolutions  were  then  received  and  laid  upon 
table,  and  the  question  of  printing  disposed  of  by  a 
vote  of  14  yeas  to  26  nays. 

Mr.  Breese  introduced  a biW  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Berrien  introduced  a bill  to  regulate  small  sei- 
zures by  collectors  of  customs. 

Mr.  Bayard  a bill  for  the  establishing  a naval 
school. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Evans  arose  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks, commenced  on  yesterday,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
McDuffie. 

The  senate  on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  adjourn- 
ed. 

January  24.  Post  Office.  Mr.  Huntington  pre- 
sented a memorial  of  754  names  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, asking  for  reduction  of  letter  postage  and 
other  amendments  of  the  postage  system. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  The  bill  to  grant  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect 
the  same  by  a canal,  came  up  in  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  opposed  to  the 
execution  of  the  work  as  proposed,  believing  as  he 
did  that  it  could  not  be  as  economically  done  by  Wis- 
consin as  a territory,  as  it  could  be  by  W isconsin  as  a! 
state.  He  was  willing  to  make  the  appropriation 
now,  and  reserve  the  execution  of  the  work  till  the 


for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  territory  came  into  the  Union, 
the  public  domain. 


After  some  further  conversation,  the  subject  was 
postponed  till  Monday. 

And  the  senate  went  into  executive  session  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18.  Post  Office.  The  resolution 
calling  upon  the  postmaster  general  for  information 
of  Ihe  amount  of  mailable  matter  transported  during 
the  year  without  paying  postage  was  reconsidered'’, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins  the  amount  of  one 
month  substituted  in  the  call  instead  of  one  year,  and 
I then  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

1 Rules  of  the  houses.  The  house  resumed  the  unfm- 
| ished  business,  beihg  the  motion  pending  to  recom- 
mit. the  report  of  Mr.  Adams  with  instructions  to  re- 
tain the  25th,  formerly  21st  rule, 
j Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia  addressed  the  house  in  con- 
clusion of  a speech  commenced  on  Saturday  last,  on 
! the  propriety  of  retaining  the  21st  rule.  He  warned 
j the  house  not  to  repeal  the  21st  role.  If  this  open- 
] ing  was  made  and  abolition  memorials  were  receiv- 
ed, the  effect  would  be  that  with  so  much  granted, 
; more  would  be  required.  The  abolitionists  would 
say  we  have  got  the  rule  rescinded  and  our  petitions 
j before  the  house,  and  now  we  claim  that  our  pray- 
ers shall  be  granted.  This  would  he  a strong  argu- 
: ment,  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  put  argu- 
ments in  men’s  mouths,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
' mouths  of  abolitionists,  there  was  force  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

i Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  opposed  to  the 
21st  rule,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  time  had  come 


rmory  came  l uo  me  union.  j when  this  subject  could  be  discussed  with  candor 

Mr.  Bagby,  asked  if  this  territory  had  not  received  .;  a|ld  modera,ioJn.  Gentlemen  had  discussed  the 


and  moderation.  Gentlemen  had  discussed  the  right 
of  petition  as  a right  merely  granted  in  the  consti- 


Mr.  White,  in  reference  to  the  first  branch  of  his  ! gran(S  0f  dand  under  the  distribution  law? 
instructions,  said  he  had  voted  against  paying  Gene-  j 
ral  Jackson’s  fine  upon  a former  occasion  Oecause  it  1 , 

had  been  ungraciously  asked  by  the  friends  of  Ge-  j . , , , . - , , . „ , -■  i - „ . , , „ - - - -----  - 

neral  Jackson.  How  he  should  vote  now  would  , >t  should  become  a state,  as  there  also  were  similar  , was  put  forth  with  the  freedom  of  debate  and  was 

I provisions  for  each  one  ot  the  new  slates.  — J ‘l — “ — »*--  TT 


Mr.  Tallmadge , stated  there  was  a provision  in  that  tution.  It  was  more.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
. law  for  granting  500,000  acres  to  the  territory  when  rights  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 


I more  sacred  even  than  that.  Mr. 


H.  next  argued 


this  District.  The  constitution  gave  congress  power 
over  all  legislative  subjects  whatsoever  in  this  Dis- 
trict. Until  recently  this  power  had  been  admitted 


depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented. He  aid  not  see  how  his  legislature  could  re- 
solve itself  into  a court  of  inquiry  to  revise  the  deci 
sion  of  a court  in  Louisiana  given  more  than  thirty  : 
years  since. 

In  reference  to  the  public  domain  and  Mr.  John- 
son’s project,  no  proposition  was  before  the  senate, 
and  Mr.  White  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  an  ! 

opinion  in  advance.  As  to  the  principle  of  distribu-  , ^r'  Uooci&m-i/  was  now  entitled  to  the  floor. 

tion,  he  took  issue  with  the  legislature  and  appealed!  Mr.  Berrien  desired,  before  the  discussion  \ . - 

to  the  people  of  Indiana  who  were  greatly  interest-  ed  further,  to  take  the  sense  ol  the  senate  on  the  hi  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of 

■ • .F  ' - . O J I ~ r XJ krv/4  .r.ltk  r»nnn4  r>  1 ^ ! thp  ctotpc.  At  IV1  O P V I Q n H onrl  Vmrrinin  All  0 


Mr.  King  said  that  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  (hat  congress  had  exclusive  power  over  slavery  in 
! would  have  to  be  materially  changed  tomeettheob  " ' T'1,  ■ • - rT"- -- 

; jects  of  the  senator  from  Ohio.  * 

The  subject  was  laid  over  till  to-morrow. 

Tariff.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  by  men  from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
the  report  from  the  committee  on  finance  proposing  plain  case  that  there  was  this  power.  Fetitions  had 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  Mr.  McDuffie's  bill,  been  presented  by  southern  men  for  abolition  here. 
1 ”r.  Woodbury  was  now  entitled  to  the  floor.  i Virginia  had  proposed  that  the  constitution  should 

Mr.  Berrien  desired,  before  the  discussion  proceed-  j be  so  amended  that  slavery  should  not  be  abolished 


ed  in  the  question  of  internal  improvements  and  the  <Tlestion  °f  order.  He  had  listened  with  great  plea- ! the  states,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  All  I 
commerce  of  the  country.  He  considered  indeed  sure  t0  lhe  flble  discussion;  but  he  was  deeply  im-  ; states  had  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 

. . ....  I "it.  ! s _ t n r I ’ t It.,'....  ...  ’ I i /v  f woo  c-  I o t oc  non  Inniclolon  to  Ahr.L.'V.  , t 1 I ' l , ..  . \ . 


that  Indiana  was  pledged  to  the  policy  of  distribu- 
tion. 


originate  here?  This  should  be 


Massachusetts  Resolutions.  Mr.  Bates  of  Massachu-  | proceed  t0  consider  Uie  merits  of  the  question.  The 
th3:,P:rnte,d,  re^l‘ons  of  the  Rgis  vture  of  Mas-  I * and  right  to  decide  a question  ought  to  be 
ac  s son  le  su  jec  of  the  claims  for  old  French > ' considered  in  all  legislative  or  judicial  proceedings. 

>,<?. Ioris’  a 1,0  resolutlons  against  the  annexation  of  jde  suhm itted  the  question  now,  before  the  senator 

from  New  Hampshire  entered  into  the  discussion, 
supposing  that  it  would  be  preferred  by  him,  and 


Texas; 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  relation  to  such  amendment  of  the  United 
States  constitution  as  will  abrogate  representation 
based  on  slavery. 

Mr.  Bates,  said  (hat  as  the  subject  of  the  last  named 
resolutions  was  already  before  a special  committee 
of  the  house,  he  would  only  move  that  the  resolves  be 
laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  could  but  re- 
gret that  it  had  become  the  senator’s  duty,  to  pre- 
sent, in  this  body,  a proposition  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  The  resolutions  were  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  which  emanated  from  the  Hartford  con- 


I pressed  with  its  inappropriateness.  The  preliminary  The  free  states  had  legislated  to  abolish  it.  The  slave 
j question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  bill  could  states  generally  to  modify  it.  The  state  constitutions 

settled  before  we  generally  gave  power  over  the  subject. 

Mr.  Reiser,  said  that  the  constitution  of  Alabama 
said  nothing  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  said  other  states  did  entertain  the  subject 
in  their  constitution.  &c.  Mr.  H.  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  argument  when  the  stroke  of  the  Speaker’s 
hammer  announced  the  expiration  of  the  morning 
hour.  * 

Oregon.  A message  was  received  from  the  presi- 
dent. [See  page  321  ] » 

Western  Waters.  The  debate  on  the  reference  of 
the  president’s  message  was  resumed,  and  continued 
Pa.  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
on  yesterday. 

The  hour  having  expired,  the  committee  rose,  and 
a motion  of  C.  Johnson  to  terminate  all  farther  de- 
bate on  this  topic  at  2 P.  M.  on  Saturday  next  hav- 
ing been  adopted,  the  house  adjourned. 


others  who  v/ere  to  follow  him  in  the  debate,  that  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  should  be  first  settled. 

The  President  pro.  tern.,  decided  that  he  could  not 
limit  Ihe  range  of  debate  as  the  question  now  stood, 
but  suggested  that  some  senator  of  a different  opin 
ion  should  take  an  appeal,  so  as  to  test  the  sense  of  - '•  0 

the  senate.  Wcll.fX'.o(  °.h,0’.c 

Mr  Berrien  thereupon  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table,  thus  leaving  the  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  chair  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be 
divided  in  this  manner. 


ventiou  during  the  last .war  with  England.  Is  Mas-  ! After  some  farther  discussion,  Mr.  Archer,  moved 
sachusetts  now  tired  of  the  Union?  Mr.  K.  conclud-  j that  the  u ho|e  ,-eport  be  laid  on  the  table.  There 
ed  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  would  not  give  would  be,  said  Mr.  A.,  a proper  time  for  going  fully 


way  to  the  feelings  which  arose  in  his  bosom  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Rales  observed  that  he  had  made  no  efforts  to 
discuss  this  question.  He  had  moved  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  table  and  thus  sought  to  avoid  it. 


into  the  tarilf  question. 

Mr.  McDuffie  had  one  word  to  say.  After  the  very 
able  and  ingenious  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Maine,  he  certainly  wished  to  reply.  He  believed 
, i that  parliamentary  practice  always  allowed  the  pri- 

Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  remarked  that  resolutions  j vllege  of  rep|y.  He  could  see  no  reason  for  with- 
of  a similar  import  had  been  received  a few  years  , holding  the  privilege  now,  and  if  the  debate  should 
since  from  the  slate  of  Vermont.  These  were  not 1 ■ ■ 


received  when  presented.  He  was  for  putting  all  the  thu  jurisdiction  o’f  the  senate  by  offerin' 

tinr.ll  I h a win. a fl.:.  4 J.  „ . ....  „ y 


states  upon  the  same  footing  upon  this  subject,  and 
therefore,  hoped  the  resolutions  now  presented  would 
not  be  received. 

Mr.  Merrick,  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  Ver- 
mont resolutions,  the  question  of  reception  was  rais- 
ed, but  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  Whereupon 

Air.  Sevier  withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  said  he  less  regretted  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  than  the  disposition 
manifested  to  dudge  the  subject.  If  the  resolutions 
were  received  he  desired  to  know  what  became  of 
the  question  of  printing?  It  was  impossible  to  be 
deaf  or  blind  to  the  growing  excitement  upon  ibis 
subject.  He  would  not  vote  to  print  and  circulate 


not  be  continued,  he  would  bring  the  subject  within 

; a proposition 


for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842 

Mr  Archer  had  no  objection  whatever  to  this 
course.  All  that  he  desired  was  to  get  rid  of  this 
preliminary  question,  and  he  would  then  cheerful- 
ly go  with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  for  any 
course  that  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  re- 
plying. 

It  was  then  suggested  by  several  senators  that 
Mr.  McDuffie  be  heard  in  reply,  and  the  debate  he 
then  stopped.  This  seemed  to  be  settled  by  general 
consent. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  he  would  propose  that  the  senate 
go  into  executive  business  now,  and  he  would  be  rea- 
dy to  speak  to-morrow. 


Friday,  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana,  from  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals,  reported  back  Ihe 
lull  (introdued  by  Mr.  Steivart.  of  Pennsylvania,)  for 
the  transfer  of  the  government  stock  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  with  sundry  amendments  and 
with  a recommendation  that  it  do  pass.  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  Ihe  whole. 

Elections.  Mr.  Duncan  introduced  a bill  to  estab- 
lish a uniform  time  for  holding  elections  for  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  of  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  for  all  Ihe. stales  of  the 
Union.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  elections. 

Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Hudson,  concluded  his 
speech  against  the  rule  excluding  petitions,  ami 
maintained  that  congress,  had  power  to  legislate  on 
this  subject  in  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
During  the  first  congress  a motion  had  been  made 
by  a gentleman  from  Virginia  to  impose  a duty  on 
the  importation  of  slaves.  And  Mr.  Madison  the 
author  of  lhe  constitution,  had  advanced  a sentiment 
much  broader  than  any  he  had  heard  on  this  floor 
during  this  discussion.  He  had  contended  that  con- 
gress had  the  power  and  the  right  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  slaves;  and  he  had  also 
contended  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  that  it  was  -a 
curse,  and  that  it  tended  to  weaken  any  stale  where 
it  existed;  and  he  had  made  an  argument  to  this  e.'- 
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feet:  that  in  as  much  as  congress  was  bound  l>y  tlie 
constitution  to  assist  any  stale  in  putting  down  an 
insurrection  or  invasion,  and  inasmuch  as  slavery 
weakened  a state,  and  threw  into  it  the  elements 
which  would  lead  to  an  insurrection,  therefore  con- 
gress had  cognizance  of  this  subject,  and  might  ex 
creise  a preventive  power  to  remove  the  cause  lead- 
ing to  this  effect.  Here  was  a sentiment  broader 
than  any  thing  that  had  been  advanced  on  this  floor, 
and  winch  would  cover  the  whole  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  states  as  well  as  in  the  District. — 
Why,  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  within  a very 
few  years,  the  subject  of  slave  representation  had 
been  agitated. 

It  had  been  admitted  by  several  gentlemen  that 
1 he  south  had  made  a false  issue  before  the  coun- 
try on  the  right  of  petition.  That,  Mr.  H.  be- 
lieved, was  admitted  by  southern  gentlemen  them- 
selves. Arid  let  him  say  to  southern  gentlemen,  they 
would  find  that  their  issue  on  the  power  of  congress 
over  this  district  was  equally  false;  and  just  so  certain 
as  they  trusted  themselves  in  a discussion  of  it,  just 
so  certain  it  was i 

The  hammer  of  the  speaker  here  announced  the! 
termination  of  the  hour,  and  Mr.  II,  resumed  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  admitted  I 
fully  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  petition  | 
congress  tor  a redress  of  grievances.  He  would  ad-  j 
mit  more,  and  say  that  the  petitioners  had  a right  to; 
have  a hearing.  This  opinion  in  his  view  was  per-  j 
fectly  consistent  with  the  establishment  of  the  21-t 
rule.  The  constitution  said  that  congress  should  i 
make  no  law  abridging  t lie  freedom  of  debate.  Hull 
vet  the  freedom  of  debate  had  been  abridged  by  the 
present  and  past  congress,  by  “the  one  hour  rule."— 
tJlill  more  was  it  abridged  by  the  previous  question. 
And  yet  who  would  say  tfiat  the  previous  question, 
or  the  one  hour  rule,  was  a violation  of  the  consti- 
tution? The  petitioner  received  the  full  exercise  of 
his  right  under  the  constitution  when  the  contents  of  j 
hi=  petition  were  stated  by  the  member  presenting  j 
it.  Mr.  S.  replied  to  Mr.  Beardsley  at  some  length  j 
and  in  detail.  He  denied  mat  congress  could  abolish 
slavery  here.  It  could  not  do  so,  because  slaves  were 
property,  and  private  property  could  not  he  taken  by 
congress.  More,  the  public  property  of'  the  nation 
could  not  be  expended  fur  the  abolition  of  slavery 
any  were.  The  constitution  gave  no  power  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  money  for  the  public  good.  Any  j 
man  who  claimed  this  power  under  “the  general 
welfare”  principle  of  the  constitution  he  read  out  otj 
the  republican  ranks.  Mr.  S.  spoke  of  the  billing 
and  cooing  of  some  of  the  northern  democrats  upon 
this  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  JlUamsJ  had  said  that  in  advocating  the  right 
of  petition  he  was  governed  by  a sense  of  duty  to  lus 
God.  The  Vox  Dei  was  the  motive  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  but  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (.Mr.  Beardsley,)  was  governed  by  the  voxpojtuli 
lie  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  aboli- 
tionists and  sought  to  receive  their  support,  li  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  democratic  party 
were  to  abandon  the  south  upon  this  subject,  it  was 
tune  the  south  knew  it.  Mr.  S.  said  he  would  nut 
threaten  any  body,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  threaten- 
ed. ' But  he  would  say  if  slavery  was  to  be  abolished 
here,  it  was  tune  for  the  south  to  stand  to  arms  and 
to  resist  aggression. 

Mr.  S.  next  replied  to  Mr.  Cling  man,  of  North 
Carolina,  (his  colleague)  lor  his  Uelence  of  the 
right  of  petition  and  lor  his  opinion  that  the.  best 
policy  for  the  south  was  to  admit  tne  reception  ol  pe- 
titions. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired  hemre  Mr. 
Saunders  closed,  a motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Saunders 
have  leave  to  finish  his  speech. 

Mr.  Saunders  did  not  w ish  to  have  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  him,  as  others  would  claim  it  and  he  enti- 
tled to  it. 

Western  Waters.  The  house  resolved  itsell  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Winthrop,  ol  Alassa- 
chusets,  in  tne  chair,  and  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
ierenee  of  the  president’s  message  was  resumed. 

Mr.  1 Vetter,  of  Otiio,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  tiad  warmly  assailed  the  anti-im- 
pruvement  policy  of  Van  Buren’s  administration, 
lollowed  Mr.  McConnell,  of  Alabama,  in  personal 
charges  against  me  veracity  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

Alter  progress  in  proceedings  unworthy  of  repre- 
sentatives to  a legislative  body,  the  committee  rose 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  20.  Western  waters.  The  house 
resolved  itsell  into  comtnniee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Oinlhrop  m the  chair,  and  resumed  the  subject  ol 
the  reference  of  the  president’s  message. 

Mr.  Me C.a listen,  Mr.  Beardsley,  and  ml’.  Pettit,  suc- 
cessively addressed  the  committee. 

fine  hour  of  two  having  arrived  terminated  fur- 
ther debate.  Amendments  weiethen  proposed;  a pro- 


position to  refer  to  a select  committee  subjects  re- 
ferring to  lakes  and  harbors,  and  the  pending  mo! ion 
to  refer  to  a select  committee  the  proposed  improve- 
ments for  western  waters  were  negatived  and  the 
whole  subject  of  improving  the  rivers  of  tne  west 
and  internal  improvements  in  the  west,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

So  much  of  the.  message  as  relates  to  the  Smithso- 
nian fund  was  then  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
on  the  library,  and  the  other  several  topics  referred 
to  their  appropriate  committees. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reding  from  N.  FI.  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. By  a vote  of  91  to  60,  the  call  for  the  pre- 
vious question  was  sustained, — arid  the  main  ques- 
tion was  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  the  house  con- 
curred with  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  in  the  resolution  as  amended. 

Alter  some  conversation,  the  rules  were  suspend- 
ed to  enable  Mr  Stewart  to  make  an  explanation  per- 
sonal to  himself.  Mr.  S.  remarked  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  be.en  personally  assailed  by  two  or 
three  members  on  that  floor  for  his  speech  against  the 
public,  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  been  such,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  characterise  it;  be- 
cause it  sufficiently  characterised  itself.  M.  S.  then 
spoke  in  vindication  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments he  had  made  respecting  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad- 
ministration, and  concluded  by  admitting  that  he  had 
liovvevercominitted  one  error,  and  that  a great  one, 
in  having  noticed  in  any  form  any  remarks  whatever 
of  the  member  Irom  Ohio,  (Mr.  Weller.) 

When  Mr.  S hail  rusurned  his  seat,  Mr.  Holmes  of 
S.  C.  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  judiciary  committee  he  instructed 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  repeal  ihe  law  against  duelling. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  reception  of  the  re- 
solution, and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  22.  Illegal  elections.  Mr.  Dougins 
from  the  committee  on  elections  reported  in  favor  of  i 
the  credentials  of  the  members  elected  by  general 
ticket  in  the  four  stales  and  of  their  being  legally  ! 
and  constitutionally  members. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ivy.,  gave  notice  of  a counter  re- 
port from  the  minority  of  the  committee  which  will  I 
be  presented  in  a few  days. 

Mr.  Elmer  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  to-mor- 1 
row  two  weeks,  call  up  the  report. 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  subject  being  one  of  pri- 
vilege couid  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 

Groggeries.  Mr.  Re  ting  gave  notice  that  he  would 
on  to-morrow  move  to  amend  the  19th  joint  rule,  so  ; 
as  to  read  thus: 

“No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  offered  for  sale! 
or  exhibited  within  t tie  Capitol,  or  on  the  public 
grounds  adjacent  thereto,  and  that  the  restaurateurs 
be  forthwith  removed  from  tile  Capitol.” 

Southern  mail.  Mr.  Slidell  ottered  the  following 
resolution,  winch  was  adopted: 

R.  soloed,  That  die  posuiuisier  general  present  to  this  I 
house  (lie  reasons  mid  causes,  so  lar  as  may  he  known  , 
to  tin-  deparinient,  of  'he.  treqiiein  failures  of  (he  mail 
between  I lie  Cily  of  Washington  mid  New  Orleans,  | 

and  that  ho  suggest  uba1  means  under  ihe  in. I of 

'.lie  department  exi-t  to  ensure  a more  regular  delivery  of 
(tie  said  unlit,  and  v heriier  it  is  contemplated  to  Change 
tne  mode  of  irau.spia'ta'.ioii  «.t  ihe  mail  on  any  portion  ol 
ihe  said  route. 

Petitions.  Petitions  were  then  called  for  in  the  or- 
der of  states  and  territories. 

Mr.  Giddings  presented  one  from  331  citizens  of 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  praying  congress 
to  pass  penal  laws  against  officers  and  persons  in  the 
puolic  employ  arresting  or  assisting  in  the  arrest  of  . 
persons  suspected  of  fleeing  from  slavery. 

Mr.  G.  asked  that  it  be  referred  toa  select  com- 
mittee. / 

Mr.  Saunders  objected  to  its  reception;  and  the 
question  being  taken,  “shall  the  petition  be  receiv-  1 
ed?”  the  vote  stood  yeas  85,  nays  86.  So  the  pet.tion 
was  not  received. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Rliett  presented  a memorial  from  mer-  j 
chants  of  the  cily  of  New  York  against  the  tariff.  j 

By  a vote  of  the  house,  it  was, though  a long  do- 
cument, read  at  length. 

Mr.  Rtu-tt  moved  the  printing  of  the  paper,  and 
that  it  Oe  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  \ 
means. 

Objections  were  made  to  t he  printing. 

Mr.  Rhell  moved  the  previous  question.  But  36  ; 
members  voting  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Johnson  gave 
notice  that  he  intended  to  debate  ihe  proposition, and  ! 
the  whole  subject,  therefore,  had  to  lie  over. 

Mr.  Irwin  presented  a memorial  from  merchants! 
of  New  Yrork  testilymg  in  be  ha  I f of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  present  tariff—  declaring  that  under  its  j 
influence  business  had  revived,  ami  the  country  had 
every  where  become  more  prosperous.  Mr.  1. 
moved  the  reference  of  the  memorial  to  the  com- j 
miltce  of  ways  and  means  and  its  printing. 


The  reference  was  agreed  to,  but  the  printing  was 
refused. 

Mr.  Beardsley  presented  a petition  (which  gave 
rise  to  some  conversation)  praying  a repeal  of  the 
act  of  1793,  tn  relation  to  fugitives  from  justice — 
i.  e.  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  raised  the  question 
of  reception. 

Mr,  Weller  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  a call  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Hopkins  moved  that  the  house  adjourn;  which  mo- 
tion prevailing,  the  house  adjourned- 

Tuesday,  Jan.  23.  Oregon.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll, 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  joint  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr. 
Owen,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  give  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  British  go- 
vernment of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  put 
an  end  to  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  territory  of  Oregon,  reported  the  following: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  for  congress  at  this  time,  to  act  in  any  man- 
ner upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  said  resolutions. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  amend  by  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  original  resolution  which  he  had  in- 
troduced. Mr.  O.  then  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
report  Irom  the  committee.  Mr.  O.  said  that  this 
territory  was  one  third  as  large  as  the  original  thir- 
teen states  of  the  Union.  The  convention  for  its 
joint  occupancy  was  made  in  1818.  In  1824,  Mr. 
Adams  being  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Rush,  min- 
ister at  London,  there  was  an  attempt  unsuccessful 
made  to  settle  the  subject;  also  two  years  later  there, 
was  another  attempt,  Mr.  Clay  being  secretary  of  state, 
arid  Mr.  Gallatin,  minister.  In  a letter  from  the 
former  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Clay  had  said,  “nor  is 
it  concluded  that  Great  Britain  has  or  can  make  out 
even  a colorable  title  to  any  portion  of  the  territory 
| on  the  northwest  coast.”  Air.  Clay  had  doubtless  ex- 
j amined  the  subject  and  understood  it,  arid  Mr.  O. 
pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  title  of  the  United 
| States  to  that  whole  territory  was  perfect,  unques- 
tionable, undeniable,  according  to  international  law 
— as  clear  as  that  of  any  man  on  this  floor  to  the 
; plantation  or  farm  he  owned.  Mr.  O.  then  went 
! on  to  condemn  strongly  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Clay  shortly  afterwards  to  the  same  minister,  to 
negotiate  away  about  one  half  of  the  territory,  and 
that  too  iri  a spirit  of  concession  and  compromise! — 
Mr.  O.  strongly  reprobated  such  concession  and  ex- 
patiated upon  the  increased  arrogance  and  extent  of 
the  British  claim  w hich  ensued  upon  that  demonstra- 
tion. Every  concession  weakened  a claim,  and  the 
American  claim  had  been  weakened  by  concession 
upon  this  subject.  He  conceived  that  our  best  states- 
men had  been  misled  by  ihe  position  then  taken. — 
Air.  Calhoun  was  quoted  by  Mr.  O.  and  comp- 
lained of  for  yielding  as  much  as  he  had  upon  this 
subject. 

As  the  morning  hour  was  about  expiring,  on  mo- 
tion, the  subject  was  referred  to  tiie  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Rules  of  the  house  Mr.  Saunders  concluded  his  re- 
marks in  favor  of  the  21st  rule.  He  alluded  to  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions  and  their  history,  and  the 
petition  of -the  runaway  negro,  George  Latimer, 
backed  by  fifty  odd  llioii-and  persons  of  that  slate, 
whose  highest  judicial  authority  had  pionoiinced 
h i in  a slave.  The  resolves  of  Massachusetts  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  old  Hartford  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Winthrop  followed  in  reply  to  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired  the  house  resolv- 
ed itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  resolutions.  Objection  having  been 
made  hy  Mr.  Campbill,  Mr.  Jldums  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  in  order  that  he  might  present  the 
resolutions  of  the  present  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  unanimously  adopted,  in  relation  to 
siave  representation,  which  resolutions  were  exact- 
ly similar  to  tnose  heretofore  referred  on  ihe  same 
subject  from  the  same  state,  with  the  exception  of 
one  word,  viz:  the,  word  “exclusive,”  instead  of 
“inclusive”  erroneously  introduced  in  ihe  others. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Saunders,  whether 
the  original  resolutions  had  been  signed  by  ihe  go- 
vernor o!  the  state,  Air.  A.  replied  that  he  believed 
they  had  not  been, 

Mr.  C.  -J-  Ingersoll  stated  that  he  had  understood 
that  the  original  resolves  had  been  w ritten  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

By  yeas  50,  nays  105,  ttie  motion  to  suspend  was 
•’ecided  in  the  negative. 

Air.  McKay  (Irom  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means)  offered  a resolution  directing  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  several  specified  retrenchments  in 
the  army  and  naval  services. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Wcdviidat,  Jav.  24.  Illegal  elections.  Mr.  G. 
Davis  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  elections, 
in  pursuance  of  lea  ve  heretofore  given,  made  a report 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Winthrop  resumed  his  re- 
marks in  continuation  from  yesterday,  and  said,  that 
all  that  they  asked  on  the  part  of  these  petitioners,  was 
that  their  petitions  should  be  treated  as  other  petitions 
were;  that  they  should  adopt  no  passionate  and  pro- 
scriptive course  with  regard  to  them.  And,  for  one, 
he  did  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  course  was  now 
about  to  be  adopted.  He  hoped  it  as  a friend  of  the 
right  of  petition;  he  hoped  it  as  a northern  man  with 
northern  principles;  but  he  hoped  it  no  less  as  an 
American  citizen  with  American  principles:  as  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  Union.  He  ar- 
gued that  no  advantage  had  resulted  from  this  rule 
to  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and  spoke  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  attempt  to  suppress  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  It  seemed  to  have  operated  like 
the  attempt  of  the  king  of  ancient  Judah  to  suppress 
the  warnings  of  the  prophet  of  God,  which  had 
resulted  in  there  being  added  “more  and  like  words.” 
It  was  this  inherent,  this  indestructible  elasticity 
of  thought,  of  opinion,  of  conscience,  of  inquiry, 
which,  I ike  the  great  agent  of  modern  art,  gained 
new  power,  fresh  vigor,  from  every  attempt  to  confine 
and  oppress  it.  It  was  this  to  which  the  world  had 
long  labored  and  long  pressed  forward.  Well  had 
John  Newton  said,  “give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to 
argue  freely,  above  ail  other  liberties.” 

Mr.  Payne , of  Alabama,  next  obtained  the  floor 
and  discussed  the  question  of  properly  in  slaves. — 
Southern  m$n,  it  was  said,  originally  became  slave- 
holders upon  compulsion.  There  was  under  the  co 
lonies  a law  which  compelled  every  man  owning  100 
acres  of  land  to  own  (our  slaves.  In  Maryland  there 
was  no  law  authorising  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
in  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights  there  was  a 
prohibition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  case,  in 
Mr.  P’s  opinion,  was  as  strong  in  Virginia.  The  le- 
gislatures of  the  two  states  in  his  view  could  riot 
abolish  slavery  in  either  of  Ihein.  Least  of  all  could 
they  in  ceding  the  District  of  Columbia  require  the 
abolition  of  slavery  here.  Mr.  P.  argued  that  the 
deed  of  cession  in  terms  also  prohibited  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  inasmuch  as  it  declared  that  no  rights  of 
property  should  be  interfered  with.  Those  who 
claimed  that  congress  could  abolish  slavery  here 
were  bound  to  show  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  authorised  abolition.  He  contended  thatsuch 
power  could  not  be  shown,  and  therefore  that  it  did  j 
not  exist.  The  rights  of  property  were  as  well  se- 
cured in  this  District  to  the  people  as  to  any  people 
of  the  Union.  The  constitution  itself  expresslv  de- 
clared that  “private  property  should  not  be  taken  for 
public  use,”  and  that  in  his  view  settled  the  question. 
Petitions  then  asking  congress  to  do  an  unjust  or  un- 
constitutional thing  ought  not  to  be  received  here, 
and  congress  had  no  right  to  receive  them.  The  south 
did  not  seek  to  prevent  congress  from  receiving  peti- 
tions for  legitimate  constitutional  objects.  They  only  ; 
opposed  the  reception  of  abolition  petitions  which  ■ 
were  not  constitutional. 

Mr.  Duncan  asked  if  the  member  from  Alabama,  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  District  had  i 
the  right  to  instruct  congress  to  abolish  slavery 
here. 

Mr.  Payne  denied  any  such  power.  Instruction 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
there  was  neither  power  with  congress  to  abolish 
slavery  nor  with  the  people  to  require  its  aboli- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wnglit,  of  Indiana,  next  obtained  the  floor, 
but  the  morning  hour  here  put  an  end  to  farther  de- 
bate on  this  topic. 

Oregon.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Owen , the  house  re- 
solved itself  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Camp 
bell,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  chair,  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  made  by  C.  J Inger 
soil  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
amendment  offered  thereto  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Owen,  arose  and  concluded  his  argument.  Mr. 
O.  strongly  animadverted  upon  a passage  of  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  speech  on  the  Oregon  question  made  at  the 
last  session,  wherein  Mr.  C.  had  said,  as  quoted,  “it 
follows  that  the  portion  of  terrilory  really  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries  is  about  three  degrees 
of  latitude!”  Mr.  O.  feared  that  if  Mr.  Packenham 
had  read  that  speech,  he  would  come  prepared  not 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  Oregon  belonged  to 
us  or  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  question  how  these 
three  degrees  of  latitude  should  be  parcelled  out. — 
And  now,  Mr.  O.  asked,  what  could  be  expected 
from  negotiations  commenced  under  such  auspices?. 
He  knew  that  they  were  told  in  the  message  of  the  j 
president  of  the  United  States  that  our  minister  at 
London  had  again  brought  this  subject  to  the  con-  ! 
sideration  of  ttiat  government.  Mr.  O.  was  sorry 
for  it.  Twice  had  we  approached  Great  Britain  io 


a spirit  of  liberal  concession;  twice  had  she  rejected 
our  terms.  The  next  proposition  ought  to  have  come 
from  her. 

The  objection  that  had  been  made,  he  presumed, 
by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  to  this  resolution 
was,  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  east  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  negotiation.  But  if  nothing  reasonable 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  a negotiation,  why 
should  objection  be  made  on  this  ground?  Mr.  O. 
expressed  his  most  decided  opinion  that  we  could  not 
reasonably  expect  any  benefit  to  this  country  to  re- 
sult from  it.  From  the  past  he  judged  of  the  future. 
That  which  had  baffled  the  talents  of  Henry  Clay 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  he  trusted  he  miirht  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt  whether  John  Tyler  would  succeed  iri 
effecting.  But  the  truih  was,  that  no  president,  no 
secretary,  no  minister,  tinder  the  present  circumstan- 
ces, could  expect  to  effect  a satisfactory  arrangement 
of  this  boundary  question.  In  order  to  do  that  we 
must  assume  a more  independent  altitude.  And  to 
do  this  we  must  reverse,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
the  false  steps  we  have  taken,  by  getting  rid  of  “en- 
tangling alliances,”  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
made — by  passing  this  resolution,  and  giving  notice 
to  Great  Britain  that  we  were  prepared  at  least  to 
assert  our  rights. 

But  a further  objection  would  be  made  that  this 
joint  resolution,  this  notice  to  Great  Britain,  might 
be  offensive  to  her,  and  might  become  a cause  of 
war.  If  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  that  site 
could  no  longer  occupy  with  us  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia — if  that  were  a cause  of  war,  then  war 
must  come;  it  might  come  sooner,  it  might  come  la- 
ter; but  come  it  must  at  last.  Would  they  check  ihe 
emigration  to  Oregon?  How?  Would  they  build  up 
along  the  summit  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a 
Chinese  wall  of  demarcation,  and  say  to  the  spi- 
rits of  the  western  wilderness  “thus  far  slialt  thou 
go  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  your  onward  pro- 
gress be  stayed?”  When  they  could  control  the 
mountain  eagle  in  his  upward  course  to  the  sun;  when 
they  could  check  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairie  in  Ins 
impetuous  career;  when  they  could  quench  in  the 
bird  of  passage  that  instinct  which  bills  her  up  and 
away,  then  they  might  expect  to  set  mete  or  bound 
to  the  spirits  of  the  west  this  side  of  the  Pacific. — 
Oregon  is  our  land  of  promise,  (said  Mr.  O.,)  our 
land  of  destination.  “The  finger  of  Nature”  (to  use 
the  expression  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts) 
had  pointed  it  out.  Two  thousand  American  citi- 
zens are  already  indwellers  of  her  valley;  five  thou- 
sand, and  it  may  be  twice  five  thousand,  will  have 
crossed  the  mountain  passes  before  another  year  rolls 
round.  While  we  are  legislating  they  are  emigrating, 
and,  whether  we  legislate  or  not,  they  will  emigrate 
still. 

If  Great  Britain  was  governed  by  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  (Mr.  O was  understood  to  say,) 
she  could  find  rio  cause  of  offence  in  the  notice.  But 
if  it  was  her  intention  to  resists— i f.  as  a leading  Lon- 
don journal  (not  a ministerial  organ,  however;  had 
lately  asserted,  she  was  resolved  to  arm  the  Indian 
tribes  in  her  cause — if  that  were  the  policy  she  in- 
tended to  pursue,  why  then  this  resolution  might  be 
voted  down;  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
might  be  defeated;  they  might  depart  from  these 
halls  and  do  nothing  for  the  settlers  of  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia,  and  yet  let  that  threat  he  carried  into 
effect.  Let  these  Indians  be  armed,  let  the  first  blood 
follow  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk,  and  would  the  peo- 
ple wait  their  tardy  legislation  before  they  rushed  to 
the  rescue?  Let  the  news  of  a massacre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  pass  over  our  land,  and  their 
“armed  occupation”  project  for  the  protection  of 
Oregon  wouhl  be  but  an  idle  form.  It  soon  won  Id 
be  occupied — ari  armed  occupation,  too.  By  whom? 
Not  by  smooth  chinned,  nicely-trimmed,  and  uni- 
formed cadets  from  West  Point,  but  by  veteran  pio- 
neers— men  from  whom  old  age.  though  it  whitened 
their  locks,  could  not  steal  their  strength  and  fire;  by 
fierce  young  hunters,  who  had  heard  ttie  war-whoop 
in  their  cradles,  and  who  burned  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  fathers;  by  parties  of  Nimrod  hunters,  who, 
with  their  belt  at  their  arm  and  their  musket  on  their 
shoulder,  feared  nothing,  white  or  black,  in  the  shape 
of  man. 

[Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  (in  his  seat.)  Nor  of  woman 
either.] 

What  a spectacle,  said  Mr.  O.,  it  would  be  in  this 
age  to  see  two  great  nations  squandering  lives  and 
treasure  in  the  antiquated  trade  of  war!  To  avert 
such  a calamity  he  would  agree  to  any  adjustment, 
in  reason,  that  would  not  compromise' the  national 
honor.  A distinguished  British  statesman  had  well 
said,  “he  who  vindicates  the  honor  of  his  country 
vindicates  its  dearest  interests;  for  he  who  vindicates 
its  honor  preserves  its  peace.”  Nothing  was  more 
true.  When  we  did  mnkec  Cr-‘,  le'.  ;t  be  an  effec- 


tual one.  It  was  worse  than  idle  to  patch  up  a hol- 
low  truce.  They  knew— public  opinion  told  them — 
that  we  must  have  the  valley  of  the  Columbia;  ’hat 
we  must  occupy  it  alone;  that  we  must  extend  our 
jurisdiction  over  it.  A hill  to  that  effect — and  not 
only  that,  but  making  grants  of  land  to  actual  set- 
tlers— had  passed  the  senate  at  its  last  session.  It 
was  very  possible  that  such  a bill  would  pass  at  the 
present  session;  it  certainly  would  pass  before  long. 

Yet  it  had  been  argued  that  by  passing  such  a bill 
congress  would  violate  our  treaty  with  Great.  Britain, 
and  Mr.  O.  admitted  that  there  was  something  at 
least  plausible  in  such  an  objection,  though  he  did 
not  himself  subscribe  to  it.  This  should  not  be  so. 
A title  which  was  so  clearly  and  certainly  ours 
should  not  be  asserted  in  a dubious  manner;  it  should 
be  put  above  all  doubt  or  suspicion.  We  ought  not 
to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  with  the  right  clear- 
ly on  her  side,  nor  would  she  dare  to  go  to  war  with  us 
with  the  riglit  clearly  on  ours.  Before  this  govern- 
ment promised  possession  to  others  it  ought  first  to 
take  measures  to  obtain  it  wholly  ourselves.  The 
treaty  pointed  out  how  this  might  be  done,  and  the 
present  resolution  declared  that  it  should  be  done. — 
Then  all  scruples  would  be  over,  and  we  might  erect 
the  territory  into  free  arid  independent  states — des- 
tined as  he  trusted  to  a long  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  lliose  noble  in- 
slitutionsto  which  we  owed  our  own  strength  anil 
happiness  as  a people — destined,  though  prairie  and 
wilderness,  and  mountain  might  intervene,  to  become 
one  with  us  in  sentiment  arid  habit,  in  feeling,  and  m 
creed.  Mr.  O.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  Thomasson,  obtained  the  floor,  and  discussed 
the  question  whether  it  was  right  and  proper  to  de- 
bate Ihe  subject  when  it  was  notorious  that  it  was 
now  in  the  course  of  negotiation.  If  we  were  to  le- 
gislate upon  this  matter,  why  not  enter  upon  the 
whole  subject  at  once?  Mr.  T.  agreed  with  Mr.  Ca l- 
lioun  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  immediate 
action  npon  this  subject.  The  pioneers  would  soon 
be  strong  enough  in  the  Oregon  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  for  themselves  Mr.  T.  spoke  briefly, 
and  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  of  111.,  addressed  the  house  briefly , 
more  in  opposition  to  the  government  and  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  than  upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Mr.  W.  was  for  taking  speedy  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

By  general  consent,  the  subject  was  informally 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

Transfers  of  naval  appropriations.  The  committee 
took  up  the  bill  from  the  committee  on  rlaval  affairs 
providing  funds,  $200,000,  for  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  naval  department  by  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another. 

Mr.  Parmenter  moved  an  amendment  that  the  trans- 
fers should  be  made  by  the  president  instead  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  arid  that  they  should  be  li- 
mited in  amount. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  permitted  any  transfer  at 
all;  it  took,  in  fact,  $200,000  from  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  president. 
If  expenditures  were  not  to  he  in  conformity  with 
appropriations,  why  were  estimates  required?  And 
as  to  the  workmen,  and  their  starving  wives  and 
children,  if  they  starved  whose  fault  was  that?  the 
fault  of  congress5  the  fault  of  the  sum  appropriated? 
No;  but  of  the  secretary,  who  hired  more  than  lie 
iiad  the  means  to  keep  employed. 

Mr.  E J Morris  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  opposed  the  amendment  and  its 
iniquitous  effects. 

Mr.  C.J.  Ingersoll,  said,  that  if  the  indignant  gen- 
tleman from  'I  ennessee,  would  add  a clause  to  the 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  three  last  secretaries 
of  the  navy,  he  did  not  know  but  he  might  go  lor  it, 
but  the  navy  bring  ours  and  not  theirs,  why  should 
he  flog  the  navy  or  ourselves  for  their  transactions? 

Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  advocated  ihe  Lull 
as  requisite  fur  the  interests  ol  the  common  property 
of  the  nation.  The  whole  naval  service  would  suf- 
fer if  the  bill  did  not  speedily  pass.  It  proposed  to 
continue  necessary  work  which  had  been  commenc- 
ed and  which  could  not  be  continued  unless  addition- 
al funds  were, put  in  the  hands  of  the  department. — 
The  bill  made  no  auditorial  appropriations. 

The  committee,  without  action,  rose  and  reported. 

Mr.  Hughes,  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a port  of 
entry  at  the  port  of  InJepenuerice.  in  the  county  of 
Jackson,  state  of  Missouri.  Read  twice  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  gave  notice  of  leave  to  intro- 
duce a bill  to  enforce  and  regulate  the  writ  of 
heas  corpus,  and  the  act  of  1793,  concerning  fugi- 
tive* from  justice.  ,*sd  the  house  adjourned. 
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Banks.  In  the  Insi  numl'er  ol  ihis  Register.  Buto  wa«s 
rn  article  suiting  that  ihf*  Chesapeake  bnriK  is  winding  up. 
WV  are  advised  that  tliis  is  incorrect,  that  institution 
having  no  such  intention. 

Cotton  Market.  Liverpool , Jan.  4.  O ' Saturday 
the  Cotton  Broker’s  Association  published  their  annual 
statement  of  the  import,  export,  sales,  and  stock  ot  cot- 
ton for  the  year  1843,  and  from  the  copy  before  us  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish,  some  statistics  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  trade  in  this 
important  staple  in  the  manufactures  of  the  countrv. 
The  stock  in  Great  Britain  was  declared  to  amount  to 
784  73*2  hales,  against  561.434  at  the  corresponding  r^_ 
ri«»'l  of  1842,  showing  an  increase  in  stock  ot  223  2.98 
hale 

increase  of  upward - r-~  • . 

la-a  year.  The  total  import  o(  cotton  into  Liverpool 
London  and  Glasgow  during  'he  pftst  .year,  has  been 
i,733  6ll  bales  against  1,375.102  in  1S42.  showing  an 
increase  in  the  past  rear,  as  compared  with  the  fonnei, 
of  3 18  539  bales.  The  imp  rr  into  Liverpool  was  1,556.- 
511  hales;  into  London,  61,247;  and  into  Glasgow,  105- 
053.  The  sales  in  Liverpool  have  heen  1 .768,2  <0.  v\  hi  cl  i 
considerably  exceeds  the  imports  for  the  year.  T I le  i m - 
port  nf  New  Orleans  cotton  (always  firming  the  largest 
p-.rrion)  w as  83*2  241  bales,  that  of  1842  being  hut  608,- 
243.  In  East  India  cotton  the  import  had  been  much 
about  the  same  in  both  years. 

Liverpool , Jan.  4.  The  cot  on  trade  of  the  new  v ear 
opened  in  a most  spiri  ed  manner.  Sales  to  a verv  la-ge 
extent  have  taken  place  since  Friday  last,  and  there ^ a 
fun  her  advance  of  fully  | per  lb.  in  the  quotations.  I he 
market  altogether  presen  is  a firm  and  healthy  app*  ar- 
auce.  Speculators  purchase  with  confidence,  ami  the 
Trade  freetv  join  in  the  demand.  Prices  this  dav  Up^ 
land,  inferior  4fd;  middling  5|;  fair  5=;  g-od  fair  op,  good 
and  6|;  New  Orleans  (infer.  Ten  ) 4J;  inferior  5§;  imd 
dlintrSi;  fair  5|;  good  fair  6;  go.»d  6p,  v^rv  choice  gin 
marks  ?i;  Mobile,  "inferior  45;  middling  5;  fair  51;  good 


price  than  they  have  been  at  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
American  securities  have  advanced;  but,  so  Ions  as  in- 
terest remains  Unpaid,  ihe  stock  of  the  states  is  only  ven- 
tured upon  with  misgivings,  and  reluctance,  almost,  on 
ihe  part  of  the  buyers.  Loans  have  heen  made  of  large 
sums  (or  live  years  at  3j  per  cent  This  shows  that  the 
lender,  at  nil  events,  dues  not  expeettosee  any  great 
scare  tv  in  that  period. 

Maryland  five  per  cents,  are  quoted  in  Baring’s  Lon- 
don Circular  of  the  3J  instant  at  G2  to  64 — nominal,  as 
were  must  other  American  stocks. 

American  Provisions  in  England  Liverpool,  Jan,  4 
The  trade  in  American  provisions,  in  our  report  of  the 
3d  of  Janury  last,  denominated  as  yet  a new  onr,  has, 
during  t he  year  just  cl  ised,  made  rapid  strides.  It  being 
now  established,  that  really  good  and  well  put  up  beef 
can  be  had  from  America  at  a lower  price  than  Irish, 


, ■ - ,,  „ i,.„  shown  an  can  oe  nau  rrom  America  at  a tower  price  man  insn, 

barrels,  none  ol  which  is  in  firsr  hands.  The  duty  on 
bacon  and  hams  it  is  (eared,  is  fixed  too  high  to  allow  a 
chance  tor  the  American.  The  supplies  of  these  articles 
that  have  appeared  have  not  turned  out  so  as  to  encou- 
rage further  imports. 

Estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the 
year.  Mr.  Evans  in  replying  in  die  senate  10  Mr.  Me- 
Dutlie,  contests  die  accuracy  ot  the  treasury  report, 
w hich  says,  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  there 
will  be  a deficiency  of  two  and  a half  millions.  Mr. 
Evans  thinks  this  erroneous — first,  because  it  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  all  appropriations  for  the  year, 
are  ex  enued  within  tile  year — whereas,  there  was  in 
Let,  one  year  within  another,  always  about  die  same 
average  balance  in  the  treasury  of  appropriated  money 
unexpended  within  the  year;  and  secondly,  because  he 
thought  the  treasury  estimates  of  the  revenue  for  the 
year,  were  underrated.  The  secretary  estimates  the  re- 
ceipts for  die  first  quarter  of ’44,  at.  $4  6UO.OOO— whereas, 
upon  good  information  recently  received  from  New  York, 
the  revenue  for  ill-  quarter  at  that  part,  would  probably 
he  three  and  a half  millions;  which,  as  New  York  fur- 
nishes about  half  of  all  the  revenue  from  customs,  would 
give  seven  millions  lor  die  quarter,  or  more  than  two 
millions  over  the  secretary’s  estimate.  Moreover,  from 
the  generally  sound  and  thriving  condition  ofcoinmerce, 
it  w as  conjectured  by  many  well-informed  merchants, 
that  ihe  revenue  for  the  whole  year  might  run  up  to 
iwemy-five  or  twenty-six  millions.  He  himself  placed 
it  tit  tvvemy-ihree  minion.-;  hui  if  the  next  steamer  from 
Liverpool  should  bring  accounts  of  a rise  of  one  cent  m 
cotton,  that  addition  io  die  value  of  the  staple  would  add 
ten  millions  to  o ir  imports — that  would  yield  over  three 
miliums  in  duties.  Mr.  Evans,  therefore,  concluded 
there  would  be  a surplus,  and  not  a deficiency,  in  the 
tteasury — especially , if  appropriations  be  carefully  made 

[iV.  Y.  American. 


and  pi-ime  61;  Sen  Island,  st’j  and  saw  ginn’d  4a9>;  in- 
ferior 9^:t  1 1;  middling  1 la  12;  fair  clean,  not  fine  12.13; 


Arne  rican, 

Brazil. 

Egyptian, 

Wi  India,  &c., 
E India, 


1842. 

1843. 

269  290 

440.800 

57  163 

68.000 

20  790 

26  000 

18,100 

9.000 

H)0  500 

108,300 

476,600 

653.800 

Total, 

Thp  money  article  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum  contain- 
the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  improvement  in 
cotton:  ■ , 

‘ The  great  importance  of  this  news,  as  regards  the 
cotton  crop  of  this  country,  can  he  seen  very  plainly  by 
the  additional  value  it  gives  to  that  great  staple.  The 
new  crop — estimating  furbelow  the  probable  yield — will 
reach  1.500,0.  0 hales;  which,  with  the  balance  of  tlieo'd  ^ 
crop  on  hat’d,  will  amount  to  not  far  from  2.000  000  j 
hales,  which,  at  600  pounds  the  hale,  amounts  to  1.200,-  ■ 
000,000  pounds  at  the  advance  of  id.  equal  to  one  cent 
per* pound,  adds  to  the  value  of  this  one  single  item  of 
production  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,000,000.  Ibis 
shows  the  effect  of  a slight  advance  on  so  large  a quan- 
tiiy,  producing  an  amount  sufif  i mt  to  pay  the  interest 


tuy,  producing  an  amount  sutm  i mi  m pay  me  unei  was  sentenced  to  serve  out  a term  o: 
nil  the  dr  bt  of  every  stale  in  the  Union,  and  adding  mil-  peill,, ,nlj!lrVi  for  ,ile  felony  of  decoyi; 
iions  lo  tiic  actual  wealth  of  the  country.  state,  lie  js  still  in  prison. 


Abolition  Proceedings.  Ii  appears  by  a letter  in  the 
Norfolk  Herald,  ihe  ulmitiionisis  of  New  York  have  had 
Captain  Powell,  of  die  schooner  Empire,  arrested,  on 
account  of  returning  to  Virginia  to  deliver  up  two  slaves, 
uni  h ; f aind  secreted  on  board,  after  he  had  got  to 
sea  on  Ins  passage  to  New  York.  Mr.  Powell  has  been 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1000,  to  answer  io  the  charge 
of  false  imprisonment  of  James  L).  Lane,  the  steward, 
who  secreied  the  negroes  on  board.  Lane  was  arrested 
on  the  le'urn  to  Norfolk.  and  alter  having  been  tried, 
mt  a term  ot  years  in  the  slate 
ig  slaves  from  the 


American  Stock-  in  London.  Baring’s  Circular  of 
the  3 i iiisiam  remarks  as  follow  s:  “A  complete  cairn  for 
some  ume  pasr,  and  no  transactions  worthy  of  notice, 
except  in  Ohio,  of  which  a considerable  amount  has 
been  done  at  90,  exclusive  of  dividend,  Massachusetts 
sterling  5’s  100  seller-.’’ 

F'om  Wilnier  Sf  Smith's  European  Times  Jan.  4. 

Tin*  following  public  securities  ol  the  United  States 
have  been  sold  since,  the  dcpro-nire  of  the  Boston  Mail 
ot  the  5ih  ult.  Our  quotations  are  the  latest  prices  ob- 
tained: 

Alabama  fves,  dollars,  1852  71,  Indiana  fives,  smiling 
]S6(14t;  Illinois  sixes,  sterling  1870  41;  cm.  do.  dollar- 
1870  3-b  Louisiana  fives,  sterling  1844.  IS47.  1850  and 
1852  62;  Mississippi  fives,  s’erlmg.  1850.  1858,  30;  do. 
sixes  1861  1866  and  1871.  50;  New  York  fives,  1853  and 
I860  93;  Ohio  sixes  1856  & I860  ex.  div  90;  Pennslvama 
fives  1854.  1856  185S.  1860,  1862  & 1864,  68;  Tennessee 
sixes.  I860  y0;  U.  S.  Bank  shares,  1866,  Ij-vNew  York 
city  fives,  92. 

Stocks  have  a^ain  slightly*  declined  in  the  L-  York 
it  aiket,  January  22d,  80  000  Ohio  6’s.  95  a 96;  Kentuc- 
ky 100  a lOji;  23,000  Illinois  bonds 4!)  a 41;  2o.OOO 
]il.  (,’j  ,,f  1870  at  40  a 41;  7,000  Indiana  bunds  37£  a 38; 
5,i -00  Pennsylvania ’56,  64. 

Money  in  England-  The  last  accounts  sta'e  that 
money  is  so  plenum!  in  England  that  not  exceeding  two 
per  cent  p*  r annum  can  he  obtained  for  it  on  loans  on 
public  stocks,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the ‘ Chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer”  will  be  en  bled  to  Sell  a two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stock  above  80.  The  hank  has  upwards 
of  fourteen  and  a half  millions  of  bullion,  fiver  seventy 
millions  of  dollars.)  with  an  accumulation  s-t ill  going  mi. 
The  three  per  cents,  were  expected  to  ieacli  par.  1 be 
pr  .dilution  of  gold  in  Russia,  which  has  usually  amount- 
ed in  value  from  300.000  to  490,000  pounds  sieilmg  per 
annum,  exceedc'd  during  the  past  year  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  British  tunas  have  risen  to  a highe  i, 


A Michigan  paper  eshnia'es  the  emigration  into  tha* 
Slate,  the  past  season,  at  20  ul'd. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Tariff  of  duties.— Customs  or- 
der. i > v an  inner  in  Council,  dated  2d  October  las  , it  is 
ordered,  that,  upon  the.  following  articles  imported  into 
the  colony  of  the  Capo  ol  G iod  Hope,  there  shall  he  le 
vied  upon  the  entry  thereof  fur  consumption  the  follow- 
ing customs  cubes: 

Meat—  salted  or  cured,  of  all  sorts,  not  being  the  pro- 
duction or  maoulacimv  oi  the  United  Kingdom,  or  ot 
any  British  possessions.  3-  the  cwt.  Sailed  or  cured  ol 
all  sorts,  being  tin-  production  or  manufacture  of  the 
Untied  Kingdom,  or  of  any  Uriiisb  possession,  Is.  3J.  the 
cwt. 

Oil — train  and  blubber,  the  produce  of  fish  or  crea- 
tures living  in  the  sea,  ol  foreign  fishing,  £3  the  tun.  irn 
perial  measure  -spermaceti,  of  foreign  fishing,  £1  Ids. 
the  tun,  imperial  measure. 

Fidi— dried  or  salted,  arid  fins  or  skins,  the  produce  o| 
creatures  living  in  ihe  sea,  ot  foreign  fishing  or  taking, 
tor  every  £100  >>f  liie  v.lue  thereof  £12. 

Deaths.  At  N.  Yuri;,  From  13  h to  20th  January 
•27  men,  36  women,  32  buys,  33  girls;  total  108.  Ot  these, 
93  were  natives. 

At  Philuddphta  106,  of  which  36  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  10  weie  persons  of  col  a — and  17  died  ot  con- 
sumption 

The  Portland  papers  announce  the  dea'h  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Kaienagh,  ex-guvernur  of  Maine,  in  the  49th 
year  of  Ins  age. 

Free  Trade  Paper.  The  first  numbers  of  Gen.  Duff 
Green’s  new  free  trad,  paper,  the  Republic,  has  been 
issued  ill  New  York.  T „*  editor  says  that  he  has  am- 
ple funds  at  command  but  he  denies  that  any  of  them 
have  been  contributed  by  the  Frte  Trade  Party  in  Lng- 
'nd. 


Georgia.  Election.  The  returns  of  all  the  counties 
hut  one,  have  been  received  of  lire  special  election  held 
on  ihe  1st  inst.  for  a member  of  congress  T1  e majority 
for  Clinch  (VV.)  over  Sanford  (L.  F ) is  4.456— being  a 
gain  of  904  votes  over  the  majority  of  the  whigs  at  the 
preceding  October  election. 

Hayti.  General  Reviere  was  elected  president  of  this 
republic,  about  the  last  of  December,  and  inaugurated 
on  the  4:h  January.  The  new  constitution  allows  a ci- 
tizenship to  persons  of  any  color  except  to  whites. 

Kentucky  State  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,750,000 
were  burned  in  Frankfort  on  Wednesday,  in  obedience  to 
a joint  resolution  ot  the  Legi-laiure.  These  bonds  w ere 
received  from  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  the  Northern 

Bank. 

“Mesmerism’’ goes  up  and  down  in  most  places  like 
the  price  of  fancy  stocks.  But  it  is  steadier  in  Boston, 
where  Dr  Dods  a few  evenings  since  lectured  on  the 
subject  to  about  three  thousand  persons,  in  the  Tremont 
Temple.  We  observe  that  it  is  spreading  far  and  wide, 
up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  in 
certain  places  it  is  furiously  denounced  as  either  sorcery 
or  humbug — too  true,  or  too  false,  or  both;  while  the 
amount  ol  nonsense  talked  each  way  is  incalculable,  as 
is  usual  in  cases  in  which  some  believe  too  much,  and 
others  believe  too  litile.  [ Pennsylvanian . 

The  Newburyport  Herald  states  the  Rev.  Le  Roy 
Sunderland,  w ho  has  been  lecturing  on  Magnetism  in 
Boston,  says  he  has,  while  actually  engaged  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  lectures,  caused  persons  a mile  or  more  from  the 
lecture  room,  without  any  previous  agreemen*,  to  fall  into 
a state  of  sleep,  and  come  to  him  while  proceeding  with 
Ins  lecture. 

Mexico.  The  barque  Anahttac,  at  New  York  from 
Vera  Cruz,  brings  advices  from  that  port  to  the  31st  of 
December. 

“Information  has  been  received  of  a decree  issued  by 
the  Mexican  government  compelling  all  Americans  to 
leave  California.  The  order  was  issued  some  months 
since,  but  was  concealed  from  our  minister  at  Mexico 
until  recently,  when  he  received  information  of  its  exist- 
ence from  another  source.  Gen.  Thompson  demanded 
an  explanation  from  the  Mexican  government,  which 
was  withheld,  and  the  mail  of  the  30th  brought  to  Vera 
Cruz  intelligence  that  Gen.  Thompson  had  given  the  go- 
vernment a staled  lime,  when,  if  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, lie  will  demand  his  passports  and  leave  tfie 
country.  He  was  expected  at  Vera  Cruz  at  all  events  in 
a few  davs,  to  embark  for  tile  United  States  on  a visit  to 
his  family.” 

The  barque  Anahuac  brings  $171,653  in  specie,  being 
part  of  the  indemnity  due  the  Untied  Slates  from  the 
government  of  Mexico. 

Mississippi.  Mr.  A.  G.  Brown,  the  newly  elected 
governor  of  the*  slate  of  Mississippi,  was  installed  into 
office  at  Jackson  on  the  10. h instant.  Up  to  that  tune 
die  legislature  had  transacted  no  business  of  general  in- 
terest, except  the  election  of  Jesse  Speight  as  a United 
Slates  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  will  occur  oil 
ihe  4. Ii  of  March,  1845,  when  die  term  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son will  expire.  The  “Southron”  informs  us  that  Mr 
Speight,  on  the  second  ballot,  received  the  support  of  the 
w lugs  for  this  office,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  least 
'bjectiunable  of  the  candidates  presented  by  their  politi- 
cal opponents,  and  because  it  is  not  duubteu  that  he  will 
prove  true  to  the  great  interests. of  the  state. 

The  ‘ Democratic’’ Slate  Convent. on  which  was  held 
at  Jackson  on  the  8th  instant  nominated  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  as  i heir  candidate  fur  the  office  of  president  of  t tie 
United  S'.ules.  On  a test  vote  being  taken,  by  counties, 
>>  substitute  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  h r tnat  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  proposition  was  lust  by  a vo.e  of  sixty 
nays  lo  twenty  yeas. 

Ohio.  The  lower  house  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
have  refused,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  all  ihe  members, 
to  make  any  change  in  the  law  w Inch  requires  the  audi- 
tor ol  the  state  to  levy  annually  such  tax  as  may  be  re- 
quisite for  die  payment  ot  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Sandwich  Islands,  2St/i  October.  The  U.  S.  ship  Erie 
arrived  at  Honolulu  Sept.  11  ill,  31  days  from  Callao. 

George  Brown,  Esq.  U.  S.  commissioner  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  had  arriv  d at  Oahu,  and  sailed  thence  on 
die  29ih  ot  Ociober,  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Cyune,  for  the  is- 
land of  Maui,  io  ineei  ihe  Sandwich  Island  government 

Steamers.  At  a meeting  of  the  Great  Western  Steam 
Ship  Company,  it  was  decided,  if  ihe  shareholders  agree, 
that  the  Great  Britain  shall  sail  for  New  York  early  in 
May.  The  profits  of  the  Great  Western  lor  the  season 
nave  been  £5,600,  dividing  50s.  per  share. 

l’lie  steamer  Fanny  Ellsler  w as  burin  to  the  w ater’s 
edge  within  a few  miles  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  on  the 
4. h inst.  Tlie  fire  broke  out  in  the  hold,  when  she  was 
run  on  shore.  She  had  about  $3,000  worth  of  gro- 
ceries on  board — no  insurance. 

Mr.  Webster  A statement  is  made  in  the  Law  Re- 
porter for  January,  diat  Mr.  Webster  is  writings  histo- 
ry of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  administration 
of  Washington.  He  could  scarce  1/  make  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a mom  valnanie  gift  them  a work  from  his  own 
pen  on  such  a subject. 

Wallace,  the  “musical  wonder,”  although  now  but  28 
years  ot  age’,  has  been,  it  is  slated,  tw  ice  round  the  world, 
ha-  heen  a saiior  before  the  mast,  a hunter  in  the  west, 
and  a speculator  in  New  Zca  and. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


ENGLAND  AND  MEXICO. 

According  to  the  Noticoso  y Lucero,  of  Havana, 
the  following  is  the  substance  of  an  agreement  con- 
cluded at  London  between  the  representative  of 
Mexico  and  the  LTitish  government: 

1.  All  projected  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico  are  suspended. 

2.  A British  squadron  will  appear  in  sight  of  the 
Mexican  shores,  under  the  British  flag,  which  shall 
be  respectfully  saluted  with  a certain  number  of 
guns,  by  the  local  authorities. 

3.  The  Mexican  government  obliges  itself  to  in- 
demnify a certain  commercial  house  for  all  damages 
and  wrongs  which  it  may  have  suffered. 

4.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James  engages  to  withdraw 
its  credentials  from  ils  late  minister  to  the  republic, 
and  to  appoint  another  satisfactory  to  the  republic, 
who  will  not  land  in  Mexico  till  all  the  foregoing 
stipulations  shall  be  ful  til  led . 

Advices  from  Vera  Cruz  of  the  6th  ult.,  bring  in- 
telligence of  the  repeal  of  the  decree  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Americans  from  California,  noticed  in  our 
last,  upon  the  prompt  demand  of  our  minister,  Gen. 
Thompson,  with  a notification  that  if  not  repealed 
in  forty-eight  hours,  his  passports  would  be  demand- 
ed. The  decree  was  consequently  immediately  re- 
pealed; but  this  concession  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  cabinet,  Bocanegra,  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
and  Triguero,  home  minister,  throwing  up  their 
places.  It  was  apprehended  that  this  rupture  in  the 
cabinet  would  cause  partizan  dissensions  in  the  ca- 
pital. g 

The  Mexican  steamship  Montezuma  left  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  26th  December  for  Campeacliy,  having 
on  board  the  Yucatan  commissioners.  It  is  slated 
now  positively  that  all  the  difficulties  between  the 
revolted  province  and  the  central  government  have 
been  amicably  arranged. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes  was  at  Sacrifices  on 
the  5th  ult. 

TEXAS. 

Houston  dates  to  tne  luth  January  are  received. 
Congress  is  still  in  session. 

Annexation  project.  A preamble  and  joint  re- 
solution for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  had  been  introduced  in  the  house,  and  had 
been  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
The  resolution  provides  at  some  length  the  mariner 
in  vihieh  Texas  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  its 
boundaries,  rights,  and  privileges  as  a state,  6ie.  One 
very  important  section  is — 

“Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grant  made  by  Texas  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  United  States,  contained  in  the  fourth  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  United  States  assume  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  at  the  rate  of 
the  specie  value  of  said  debts  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  or  assumption,  and  for  the  rate  and  value  of 
which  the  proper  references  shall  be  made.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Houston  Democrat  furnish- 
es the  following  irom  the  seat  of  government: 

“An  extra  was  received  here  containing  an  extract 
from  president  Tyler’s  message  relative  to  this  re- 
public; and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  clerk  of 
the  house  ol  representatives  read  the  document,  and 
it  was  reterred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relatioi  s 
of  that  body.  How  that  little  country  will  feel  her 
consequence  when  she  hears  we  hate  kindly  volun- 
teered to  legislate  lor  her!  I think  I may  venture  to 
say  there  is  not  a dozen  of  the  members  that  think 
XV  Vo..— Sig.  23. 


there  is  even  a probability  of  our  ever  having  a 
chance  for  annexation;  and,  if  our  independence  can 
be  obtained,  I do  not  believe  there  is  half  a dozen 
who  would  accept  it — I mean  annexation.” 

President  Houston  in  a message  declines  to  com- 
municate the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  in 
relation  to  pending  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 
He  offers  to  allow  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  examine  the  corres- 
pondence. 

The  report  prevailed  generally,  at  our  last  dates 
from  Texas,  that  the  commissioners,  who  were  yet 
in  the  little  town  of  Sabinas,  had  altogether  failed 
in  coming  to  any  terms  with  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners, who  required  a recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  Mexico,  as  the  price  of  peace. 

Later.  The  commissioners  were  to  start  home 
on  the  I2th.  Nothing  done  by  them.  Reports  of 
another  invasion  were  started. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Captain  Wm.B.  Shubrick,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing  for  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Ficklin,  to  be  postmater  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Lieut.  Col.  Bennet  Reily,  to  be  Colonel  by  bre- 
vet. 

Captain  J.  J.  Abercrombie,  to  be  major  by  bre- 
vet. 

Nominations  Rejected.  The  U.  S.  Senate,  after 
long  consideration  finally  on  the  30th  ult.  rejected  the 
President’s  nomination  of  James  M.  Porter  (who 
has  for  some  months  filled  the  office)  as  Secretary  of 
War. 

On  the  31st  ult.  in  like  manner,  the  senate  rejected 
the  President’s  nomination  of  John  C.  Spencer  as 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  for  the 
district  composed  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut, to  succeed  the  late  and  lamented  Judge 
Thompson. 

The  Philadelphia  Mercury,  (a  Tyler  organ,)  says 
that  Mr.  Henshaw,  at  the  earnest  solication  of  the 
President,  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, until  Mr.  Tyler  shall  have  been  able  to  select 
a proper  successor.  The  American  Sentinel,  (also 
Tyler)  signifies  that  he  will  continue  in  office  until 
the  termination  of  the  session  of  fcongress. 

United  States  Senators.  Rhode  Island  has  lost 
the  services  of  her  talented  Senator  Sprague,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  in  business,  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  seat. 

The  Hon.  John  Brown  Francii,  has  been  elected 
by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  U.  S.  Senator  for 
the  unexpired  term  for  which  Mr.  Sprague  had  been 
elected. 

Massaclmseits.  The  Boston  papers  announce  the 
speedy  resignation  of  Mr.  Choate,  U.  S.  Senator. 
It  is  stated  he  has  written  to  that  effect  to  his  Boston 
friends — the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  1st 
March.  Ex-Governor  Lincoln  is  talked  of  as  his 
successor. 

Judge  Porter,  United  States  senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, died  on  the  13th  ult.  in  that  state,  universally 
lamented.  Judge  P.  was  a native  of  Ireland,  a spe- 
cimen of  the  true  Irish  gentleman.  The  N.  Orleans 
Picayune  says — “in  the  death  of  a man  of  the  stamp 
of  Judge  Porter,  a whole  nation  sustains  a loss.  He 
was  eminent  lor  his  forecast;  he  was  sober  and  wise 
in  deliberation,  and  prompt  and  determined  in  ac- 
tion. No  mail  breathed  who  was  more  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  The 
state  of  Louisiana  was  his  pride.  To  it  he  brought 
commanding  talents,  disinterestedness  of  purpose,  and 
a zeal  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  kindled  in  ano- 
ther clime  and  inflamed  by  political  persecution  and 
domestic  bereavement.  In  the  councils  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  he  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  purity  of  character.  But  those  only 
who  knew  him  in  his  social  relations  can  fully  appre- 
ciate his  loss.  In  his  manners,  Judge  Porter  was 
most  bland  and  elegant;  his  conversation  was  most 
affluent  of  instruction,  and  overflowing  with  wit,  and 


playfulness;  his  friendships  were  ardent  and  abiding, 
and  to  his  kindness  and  benevolence  there  were  no 
limits.  When  such  a man  dies,  to  weep  is  no  longer 
a weakness.  Tears  of  affection  will  be  shed  'or  him 
in  his  native  isle,  whose  soil  was  ensanguined  by  his 
father’s  blood;  here,  our  regrets  will  assume  a more 
sombre  hue,  for  we  mourn  the  los3  of  an  upright 
I judge,  a senator,  and  a statesman.” 

Consul.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recognised  Thomas  T,  Pettyplace  as  consul  of 
tlie  republic  of  Texas  for  the  port  of  Mobile. 

Chickasaw  Land  Sales.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  a proclamation  making 
known  that  a public  sale  for  the  disposal  of  such  of 
the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians  in  1832  and  1834,  shall  be  held  at  the 
land  office  at  Pontotoc,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next. 

MEXEC.&.K’  TOUJm&Q-E  aSGUIiJi. 

TICK’S. 

Official.  Department  of  State,  Jan.  25, 1844.  In- 
formation has  been  received  at  (his  department  that, 
by  a decree  of  November  8th,  1843,  the  regulations 
for  the  admeasurement  of  vessels  established  by  a 
prior  decree  dated  July  1st,  1842,  have  been  abolish- 
ed by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  regulations 
formerly  in  force,  have  been  re-established  and  con- 
firmed. 

As  the  decree  of  July,  1842,  augmented  the  ton- 
nage about  seventy-five  per  cent,  an  equivalent  re- 
duction is  the  consequence  of  the  new  order.  The 
present  method  of  measuring  vessels  in  Mexican 
ports  is  restored  to  that  established  by  the  circular  of 
21st  October,  1826,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  scale  employed  is  that  of  Burgos.  The  rates 
between  the  foot  at  Paris,  and  that  of  Burgos  is  as  6 
to  7;  between  that  of  London  and  Burgos  as  10.97  to 
12,  or  100  London  make  109.38. 

The  scale  being  thus  adapted  to  that  of  Burgos, 
the  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  from  the 
stem  to  stern-post,  and  of  tlie  keel,  shall  be  taken 
and  be  multiplied  by  three-fourths  of  the  breadtli 
of  beam,  one-half  of  the'floor  timbers,  and  of  the 
deptii  of  the  hold;  the  product  thereof,  shall  be 
divided  by  70.19,  and  the  quotient  be  deemed  the 
true  burden  or  tonnage  on  which  the  duties  are  paya- 
ble. 

THE  afAVT. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

Frigate  Brandywine.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  a gentleman  connected  with  the  legation  to 
China,  dated|rt  Bombay,  the  26th  of  October  last, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Brandywine,  at  that 
place,  after  a voyage  of  80  days  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. The  officers  and  crew  were  in  good  health. 
Mr.  Cushing  had  not  arrived,  but  was  expected  with- 
in a fortnight.  The  India  overland  mail  was  closed 
at  Bombay  on  the  26th  October,  unexpectedly,  two 
days  before  the  regular  time,  and  it  is  possible  there- 
fore that  the  letters  in  question  may  be  the  only  ones 
in  the  country  from  our  East  India  squadron. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  Com.  Sands,  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  the  23d  ult.  from  Havana.  Officers  and 
crew  all  well. 

The  Preble  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  went  to  ssa  from 
Nantucket  Roads  on  the  24th  ult. 

A Kavul  General  Court  Martial  has  been  ordered 
to  convene  on  board  the  U.  S ship  Pennsylvania  on 
the  5th  of  February  next. 

Hunter’s  Propellers.  Though  with  far  less 
means  and  less  influence  than  have  been  availed  of  in 
behalf  of  the  Erricsson’s  screw  so  lately  triumphant, 
yet  with  indefatigable  perseverance  Lieutenant  Hun- 
ter has  progressed  through  difficulties  to  the  achiev- 
ment  of  really  important  results  by  his  scheme  of 
propellers,*  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  be  fairly 
t jsted.  Tl  e new  in  n steimerAI  ert,  built  under  i is 
suferit  tendence,  and  recently  launched  at  Buffalo, 
made  her  first  trip  on  the  24th  ult.,  running  4)  miles 
in  22  minutes— -being  at  the  rate  of  12)  per  hour, 
with  but  fifty-three  revolutions  and  a pressure  of 
thirty  pounds.  Seventy-five  pounds  will  be  used  on 
her  next  trial. 

The  United  States  steamer  Princeton,  it  is  said, . 
will  proceed  to  Washington  as  soon  as  the  ice  will 
permit.  • 
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mASSiACmJSJ-lTTS. 

We  have  before  us  the  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  legislature,  of  the  births,  marria- 
ges and  deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  year. — 
These  returns,  although  by  no  means  perfect  or  com- 
plete, are  said  to  be  much  more  accurate  and  full, 
than  in  the  year  1842.  From  13  towns  no  returns 
have  been  received.  We  give  below  the  following 
table,  which  is  a recapitulation  of  the  whole  state. 
From  this,  it  appears  that  there  are  279  more  births 
returned  this  year  than  last  year,  65  more  marriages 
and  1,140  more  deaths: 


Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1843 

Suffolk 

768 

784 

101 

94  2,006 

2,343 

Essex, 

683 

742 

1,242 

1,724 

1,220 

1,421 

Middlesex, 

1,037 

1,022 

992 

930 

1,549 

1,598 

Worcester, 

900 

835 

1,275 

1,543 

1,287 

1,369 

Hampshire 

239 

256 

519 

535 

377 

518 

Hampden, 

358 

299 

252 

263 

295 

337 

Franklin. 

177 

176 

454 

354 

353 

353 

Berkshire, 

157 

121 

547 

314 

450 

387 

Norfolk, 

370 

407 

645 

445 

510 

682 

Bristol, 

415 

497 

984 

576 

431 

360 

Plymouth, 

297 

356 

406 

923 

453 

643 

Barnastable 

216 

223 

689 

454 

371 

397 

Dukes, 

23 

30 

64 

101 

58 

56 

Nantucket, 

102 

59 

0 

463 

184 

195 

5,742 

5,807 

8,471 

8,750  9,514 

10,684 

There  are,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  150,000  jour- 
neymeu  shoemakers  in  the  Unitad  States,  and  30,000 
females  employed  in  binding  shoes — all  of  whom  are 
now  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  The  highest 
wages  paid  to  journeymen  in  France  is  said  to  be 
forty  cents  a day. 

srsw  jsassjsr. 

Political.  The  democrats  of  New  Jersey  hold  a 
state  convention  on  the  22d  of  February  next,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

Appointments  by  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners. Edward  F.  Gay,  Esq.,  to  be  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  and  supervisor  of  repairs,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  to  take  effect 
from  and  after  the  25th  inst. 

John  Snodgrass,  esq.,  to  be  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  and  supervisor  of  repairs,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Portage  Railroad. 

The  Democratic  Union  says  of  these  apDointments: 
“These  are  truly  excellent  selections,  and  promise 
an  auspicious  administration  of  the  public  works  un- 
der the  board.  Mr.  Gay  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
engineers  in  the  stale,  and  is  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  trust  committed  to  him.  Mr.  Snodgrass  former- 
ly held  the  office  in  which  he  is  re-instated,  and  has 
always  enjoyed  a high  reputation  as  a man  of  integ- 
rity and  qualifications.” 

BEAm-S’lsANSJ.. 

Congressional  Election.  Parties  have  arranged 
their  nominations  in  most  of  the  districts  for  the 
election  which  is  to  come  off  on  the  14th  inst.  We 
insert  such  as  we  have  received  accounts  of: 

Whig  Candidates.  1st  district,  J.  M.  S.  Causin, 
of  St.  Mary’s  county;  2d  district,  Francis  Brengle, 
of  Frederick  county;  3d  district,  John  Wethered, 
of  Baltimore  county;  4th  district,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Baltimore  city;  5th  district,  Dr.  Jacob  A.  Pp.eston, 
of  Harford  county;  6th  district,  not  yet  ascertained. 

V.  B.  Candidates.  1st  district,  W.  W.  W,  Bowie, 
2d  district,  John  Thompson  Mason,  of  Washington 
county;  3d  district,  Samuel  Brady,  of  Baltimore 
county;  4th  district,  John  C.  Legrand,  Baltimore 
city;  5th  district,  Albert  Constable, of  Ke^t  county; 
6th  district,  Dr.  Francis  P.  Phelps. 

Resistance  to  the  Laws.  “No  Taxes”  is  the 
motto  hoisted  by  the  Bel  Air  Republican,  of  Harford 
county;  in  one  of  the  eleclion  districts  of  which  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  has  been  evinced,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  actors  if  not  to  the  state.  The  collector  of 
the  county  a few  days  since  proceeded  towards  sell- 
ing some  property  executed  for  payment  of  the  state 
tax,  when  a mob  of  some  forty  or  fifty  men  immedi- 
ately rushed  upon  him  crying,  “ Kill  him,  kill  him , kill 
Aim.”  One  attempted  to  dash  out  his  brains  with  a 
stone,  arid  another  struck  at  him  with  a bludgeon. — 
He  managed  to  escape,  but  was  chaseii  off  the  ground. 
An  affidavit  of  the  facts  was  forwarded  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  read  in  the  house  of  delegates  on 
Saturday  last,  where  the  intelligence  created  some 
sensation.  The  house  immediately  resolved  to  take 
up  die  bill  which  had.  he.  . r , ... 

tie  on  ways  ana  mean  "on  tlie  1st  inst.  instead  of  the 


later  period  for  which  it  had  been  made  the  order  of 
the  day.  Several  spirited  speeches  were  made  on 
the  occasion,  in  which  the  leading  members  of  both 
political  parties  expressed  a determination  to  sustain 
the  state  credit  and  to  pass  effective  laws  for  that 
purpose.  An  overwhelming  majority  sustained  the 
motion  for  an  early  consideration  of  the  subject.  It 
is  said  that  application  was  made  from  Harford  to  the 
executive  for  assistance  to  sustain  the  collector. 


Comgressional  Districts.  We  give  below  the 
population  of  the  several  districts  with  the  vote  for 
governor  at  the  last  election. 


Dist. 

Fed  popul'n. 

Bern. 

Whig. 

1 

69,517 

3,077 

3,885 

2 

74,507 

5,210 

5,216 

3 

75,529 

4,150 

5,149 

4 

71,031 

4,727 

1,258 

5 

70,176 

6,349 

5,567 

6 

72,400 

5,533 

4,683 

7 

68,725 

3,003 

4,507 

8 

72,798 

2,975 

4,467 

Total 

574, GS3 

35,024 

38,732 

©223©. 

Lunatic  Asylum.  This  benevolent  and  laudable 
public  institution  appears  to  be  well  conducted,  and  to 
reflect  great  honor  upon  the  state.  The  Concinnati 
Gazette  has  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendant,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 15th,  1843,  from  which  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars: 

The  number  admitted  during  the  past  year,  was 
65,  and  the  number  of  inmates  207 — the  number  dis- 
charged 69.  During  the  five  years  existence  of  the 
institution,  473  insane  persons  have  been  committed 
to  its  care,  end  203  have  been  restored  to  their  right 
reason  and  returned  to  their  friends.  How  gratifying 
the  fact!  Yet  315  persons  in  this  state  have  had  to 
be  denied  for  want  of  room. 

The  liberal  appropriation  by  the  legislature  last 
year  of  $45,000,  will  provide  for  more  extended  ac- 
commodations, and  enough  for  many  years  to  come. 
Additions  to  the  building  are  erecting  and  will  be 
finished  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  those  additions 
will  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  institu- 
tion; there  is  to  be  supplied  spacious  Italian  veran- 
dahs, constructed  with  square  limestone  piers,  con- 
nected with  ingeniously  finished  cast  iron  and  move- 
able  sashes.  Each  verandah  will  be  37  square  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  thus  contrived,  will  answer,  sum- 


mer and  winter,  as  places  of  recreation. 

The  following  shows  the  supposed  causes  of  the 
diseases  of  the  inmates. 

Intemperance  35  Seduction  1 

111  health  78  Fearofvvant  4 

Puerperal  32  Loss  of  property  12 

Constitutional  28  Religion  of  all  kinds  57 

Intense  application  5 Disappointment  &c.  14 

injuries  of  head  6 Masturbation  25 

Excessive  joy  i Epilepsy  27 

Domestic  troubles  28  Unknown  63 

Domestic  affliction  18  Fright  6 

Disappointed  love  16  Indulgence  of  temper  3 

Jealousy  6 111  treatment  7 

Hereditary  93  Suicidal  22 

Periodical  28  Homicidal  5 

Physical  causes  2U8  Moral  causes  193 


The  unfortunate  patients  appear  to  be  treated  as 
members  of  a family,  under  the  mildest  government, 
and  the  influence  of  it  is  the  _ happiest.  The  cure 
often  is  as  sudden  as  thought. 

XXaX.mO£St 

The  Mormons.  This  singular  community  contrive 
to  make  themselves  of  importance.  Numbering  as 
they  do,  many  thousand  persons,  all  moving  with  per- 
fect devotion  at  the  nod  of  their  prophet,  and  burn- 
ing with  ardor  in  a cause  which  most  of  them  be- 
lieve to  be  of  divine  authority, — holding  as  they  do, 
grants  made  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois,  of  very  large,  not  to  say  unusual 
corporative  powers, — and  wielding  as  they  are  well 
aware  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  the  state,  they  feel  their  impor- 
tance, and  contrive  to  make  others  feel  it  also.  Un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a man  of  no  small  natural 
capacity,  by  the  laborof  those  thousands, most  of  them 
industrious  individuals,  wonders  have  certainly  been 
performed  in  the  wilderness.  Besides  the  building 
of  the  temple,  the  hotel,  nay  the  city  itself  of  Nau- 
voo  where  they  a fe-v  years  since  took  up  their 
..  grr.ii  improvements  have  been  effected.  The 
| editor  of  the  Hawk  Eve  remarks: 


“Although  much  complaint  has  been  made  about 
the  Mormons,  we  saw  on  our  late  trip  evidences  of 
improvement  on  our  prairies,  which  we  consider 
highly  creditable  to  the  Mormons  who  made  them, 
and  without  whom  we  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  been  made  for  many  years  to  come.  All  those 
who  have  travelled  over  the  large  prairie  between 
fort  Madison,  Warsaw,  and  Carthage,  rememberhow 
dreary  it  was  a few  years  since.  Now  it  is  studded 
with  houses  and  good  farms.  The  English,  who  un- 
derstand hedging  and  ditching  far  better  than  our  peo- 
ple, have  gone  upon  that  prairie  and  have  enclosed 
extensive  fields  in  this  manner.  Along  the  old  Rock 
Island  Trace,  which  we  travelled  seven  years  ago 
and  which  was  then  a dreary  waste,  we  saw  a field 
enclosed  with  a good  sod  fence,  six  miles  long  and 
one  wide.  We  think  such  enterprise  is  worthy  to  be 
mentioned.  As  long  as  the  Mormons  are  harmless 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  our  people, 
we  think  they  should  be  treated  well.  We  shall  nev- 
er convince  them  that  they  are  a deluded  people,  as 
far  as  their  religious  notions  are  concerned,  in  any 
other  way.” 

But  the  object  in  view  in  noticing  those  people  at 
present  is  to  exhibit  recent  movements  of  very  sin- 
gular aspect  both  as  to  law  and  politics.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet  of 
the  sect,  and  J.  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  which  will  be  found  in  the  politi- 
cal department  of  this  number,  is  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  who  commenced  and  concludes 
the  said  correspondence  and  furnishes  something  as 
unique  in  abstractions  as  our  readers  have  lately  met 
with. 

But  it  is  the  tenor  of  other  proceedings  which  seem 
more  immediately  to  affect  the  peace,  if  not  the  sov- 
reignty  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  which 
now  attracts  our  attention.  The  St.  Louis  New 
Era  of  the  29th  says: 

“A  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Nauvoo,  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  Mormons  in  relation  to 
the  repeated  demands  by  the  state  of  Missouri  for 
the  body  of  General  Joseph  Smith,  ‘as  well  as  the 
common  cruel  practice  of  kidnapping  citizens  of  Il- 
linois and  forcing  them  across  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  then  incarcerating  them  in  the  dungeons  or  pri- 
sons in  Missouri.’ 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

“Whereas  the  stale  of  Missouri,  with  the  governor 
at  the  head,  continues  to  make  demands  upon  the 
executive  of  Illinois  for  the  body  of  General  Joseph 
Smith,  as  we  believe,  to  keep  up  a system  of  perse- 
cution against  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  said  state  of  Mis- 
souri in  her  diabolical,  unheard  of,  cruel  and  uncon- 
stitutional warfare  against  said  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  and  which  she  has  practised  during  the 
last  12  years,  whereby  many  have  been  murdered, 
mobbed,  and  ravished,  and  the  whole  community  ex- 
pelled from  the  state; 

And  also  to  heave  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  while  she,  as  a state,  with  a govern- 
ment to  back  her,  continues  to  slip  over  the  riverand 
steal  the  property  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  and  kid- 
nap the  members  of  said  church  to  glut  their  ven- 
geance, malice,  revenge,  and  avarice:  and  to  make 
slaves  of  the  said  captives  or  murder  them:  There- 
fore, 

Resolved  unanimously,  as  we  do  know  that  Joseph 
Smith  is  not  guilty  of  any  charge  made  against  him 
by  the  said  state  of  Missouri,  but  is  a good,  industri- 
ous, well  meaning,  and  worthy  citizen  of  Illinois, 
and  an  officer  that  does  faithfully  and  impartially  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  the  slate,  that  we,  as  citizens  of 
Illinois,  crave  the  protection  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country  as  an  aegis  to  shield  him,  the 
said  General  Joseph  Smith,  from  such  cruel  perse- 
cutions, beseeching  the  governor  of  Illinois  not  to 
issue  any  more  writs  against  the  said  General  J»seph 
Smith,  or  other  Latter  Day  Saints,  (unless  they  are 
guilty,)  but  to  let  the  Latter  Day  Saints  ‘breathe 
awhile  like  other  men’  and  enjoy  the  liberty  guaran- 
teed to  every  honest  citizen  by  the  Magna  Charla  of 
our  common  country.” 

The  city  authorities  have  also  passed  “an  extra 
ordinance  for  the  extra  case  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
others;”  the  principal  provision  of  which  is  that — 

“If  any  person  or  persons  shall  come  with  process, 
demand,  or  requisition,  founded  upon  the  aforesaid 
Missouri  difficulties,  to  arrest  said  Joseph  Smith,  he 
or  they  shall  be  subject  to  be  arrested  by  any  officer 
of  the  city,  with  or  without  process,  and  tried  by  the 
municipal  court,  upon  testimony,  and  if  found  guil- 
ty, sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  city  prison  for 
life,  which  convict  or  convicts  can  only  be  pardoned 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  mayor  of 
said  city.” 

At  a meeting  held  at  a more  recent  period,  it  is 

said,  that — 
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“After  some  pertinent  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
General  Joseph  Smith  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing; and  he  dissented  entirely  from  the  opinions  of 
the  attorney  general,  and  observed  that  it  was  sta- 
ted in  the  charter  that  the  legion  was  a part  of  the 
militia  of  Illinois,  and  that  his  commission  declared 
that  he  (General  Smith)  was  lieutenant  general  of 
the  Nauvoo  legion  and  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  as  such,  it  was  not  only  his  duty  to  en- 
force the  city  ordinances,  but  the  laws  of  the  state, 
when  called  on  by  the  governor.  He  also  stated  that 
he  ha!d  been  informed  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Missouri  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  another  re- 
quisition on  the  governor  of  Illinois  for  him,  Joseph 
Smith.” 

In  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  we  find  an  ordinance 
amended  by  the  city  authorities  on  the  10th  instant 
which  we  suppose  to  be  a substitute  for  the  foregoing. 

It  ordains  that  “to  prevent  kidnapping,  illegal  ar- 
rests of  persons,  or  unlawful  searches  for  property, 
that  all  writs  or  warrants  issued  out  of  the  city  shall 
before  they  are  executed  within  the  limits  of  said 
city,  be  examined  by,  and  receive  the  approval  and 
signature  of  the  mayor  of  said  city  on  the  back  of 
said  process,  and  be  served  by  the  marshal  of  said 
city. 

“And  that  every  officer  who  shall  execute  or  at- 
tempt to  execute  any  process  as  aforesaid,  without 
first  obtaining  the  approval  and  signature  of  the 
mayor  of  said  city  as  specified  in  the  first  section  of 
this  ordinance,  shall  be  subject  to  a fine  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  six  months  in  the  city  prison,  or  both,  as 
a breach  of  ordinance  to  be  tried  before  the  munici- 
pal court  of  said  city. 

“Nothing  in  the  foregoing  ordinance  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  justice,  or  to  retard  the  civil  officers  of  the 
state  or  county  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  du- 
ties; but  to  aid  and  assist  them  within  the  limits  of 
this  city.” 

This  ordinance  is  signed  by  “Joseph  Smith, 
mayor.” 

But  the  most  curious  of  this  history  we  derive 
from  a previous  number  of  the  Neighbor,  in  which 
we  find  a correspondence  between  Joe  Smith  and 
the  celebrated  Bennett,  the  former  ccmmander-in- 
chief  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
right  hafid  man;  but  who  it  will  be  remembered  by 
our  reader  subsequently  denounced  Joseph  as  the 
veryest  imposter  and  scoundrel  that  ever  deceived 
men  and  women  and  threatened  loudly  to  blow  up 
his  whole  concern.  This  Bennett  it  is  stated  by 
some,  is  disposed  to  become  a candidate  for  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  slate  of  Illinois,  and  in  or- 
der to  success  proceeds  to  make  overtures  to  the 
prophet.  His  letter  and  reply  are  as  follows: 

“ Arlington  House,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

“Dear  General: — I am  happy  to  know  that  you 
have  taken  possession  of  your  new  establishment, 
and  presume  you  will  be  eminently  successful  and 
happy  in  it,  together  with  your  good  lady  and  family. 
You  are  no  doubt  already  aware  that  I have  had  a 
most  interesting  visit  from  your  most  excellent  and 
worthy  friend  President  B.  Young,  with  whom  I 
have  had  a glorious  frolic  in  the  clear  blue  ocean; 
for  most  assuredly  a frolick  it  was,  without  a mo- 
ment’s reflection  or  consideration.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  would  in  the  least  attach  me  to  your  person  or 
cause.  I am  capable  of  being  a most  undeviating 
friend,  without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  reli- 
gious influence. 

As  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a philosophical 
divine,  you  will  excuse  me  when  I say  that  we  must 
leave  their  influence  to  the  mass.  The  boldness  of 
your  plans  and  measures,  together  with  their  unpar- 
raleied  success, so  far, are  calculated  tothrow  a chaim 
over  your  whole  being,  and  to  point  you  out  as  the 
most  extraordinary  mail  of  the  present  age.  But  my 
mind  is  of  so  mathematical  and  philosophical  a cast, 
that  the  divinity  of  Moses  makes  no  impression  on 
me,  and  you  will  not  be  olfended  when  I say  that  1 
rate  you  higher  as  a legislator  than  I do  Moses,  be- 
cause we  have  you  present  with  us  for  examination; 
whereas  Moses  derives  his  chief  authority  from  pre- 
scription and  the  lapse  of  time.  1 cannot,  however, 
say  but  you  are  both  right,  it  being  out  of  the  power 
of  man  to  prove  you  wrong.  It  is  no  mathematical 
problem  and  can  therelore  get  no  mathematical 
solution.  I say,  therefore,  go  ahead,  you  have  ray 
good  wishes.  You  know  Mahomet  had  his  '■'■right 
hand  man-'” 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Brown,  of  New  York,  is 
now  engaged  in  cutting  your  head  on  a beautiful 

rnelian  state,  as  your  private  seal,  which  will  be  set 


in  gold  to  your  order,  and  sent  to  you.  It  will  be  a 
gem,  and  just  what  you  want.  His  sister  is  a mem- 
ber of  your  church.  The  expense  of  this  seal  set  in 
gold  will  be  about  $40,  and  Mr.  Brown  assures  me 
that  if  he  were  not  so  poor  a man  he  would  present 
it  to  you  free.  You  can,  however,  accept  it  or  not, 
as  he  can  apply  it  to  another  use.  I am  myself  short 
for  cash,  for  although  I had  sometime  since  $2,000, 
paid  me  by  the  Harpers, publishers,  as  the  first  install- 
ment on  the  purchase  of  my  copy-right,  yet  I had 
got  so  much  behind  during  the  hard  times  lliat  it  all 
went  to  clear  up  old  scores.  I expect  $38,000  more 
however  in  semi-annual  payments  from  those  gentle- 
men, within  the  limits  of  ten  years,  a large  portion 
of  which  I intend  to  use  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  in 
the  purchase  and  conduct  of  a large  tract  of  land, 
and  therefore  should  1 be  compelled  to  announce,  in 
this  quarter  that  I have  no  connection  with  the  Nau- 
voo legion,  you  will,  of  course,  remain  silent,  as  I 
shall  do  it  in  such  a way  as  will  make  all  things 
right. 

I may  yet  run  for  a high  office  in  your  stale,  when 
you  would  be  sure  of  my  best  services  in  your  behalf, 
therefore  a known  connection  with  you  would  be 
against  our  mutual  interest.  It  can  be  shown  that  a 
commission  in  the  legion  was  a Herald  hoax,  coined 
for  the  fun  of  it,  by  me,  as  it  is  not  believed  even 
now  by  the  public.  In  short  I expect  to  be  yet, 
through  your  influence,  governor  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. 

My  respects  to  Brother  Young,  Richards,  Mrs. 
Emma,  and  all  friends. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

JAS.  ARLINGTON  BENNET. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Smith. 

P.  S.  As  the  office  of  inspector  general  confers  no 
command  on  me,  being  a mere  honorary  title,  if  there- 
fore there  is  any  gentleman  in  Nauvoo  who  would 
like  to  fill  it  in  a practical  way,  I shall  with  great 
pleasure  and  good  will  resign  it  to  him,  by  receiving 
advice  from  you  to  that  effect.  It  is  an  office  that 
should  be  filled  by  some  scientific  officer. 

J.  A.  B. 

REPLY. 

Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Nov.  13,  1843. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  24th  ult.  has  been 
regularly  received;  its  contents  duly  appreciated, 
and  its  whole  tenor  candidly  considered;  and  accor- 
ding to  my  manner  of  judging  all  things  in  righte- 
ousness, I proceed  to  answer  you;  and  shall  leave 
you  to  meditate  whether  mathematical  problems, 
founded  upon  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  religion  as 
promulgated  by  me,  or  Moses,  can  be  solved  by  rules 
and  principles  existing  in  the  systems  of  common 
knowledge. 

How  far  you  are  capable  of  being  ‘a  most  undevi- 
ating friend,  without  being  governed  by  the  smallest 
religious  influence,’  will  best  be  decided  by  your  en- 
deavors, as  all  past  experience  most  assuredly  proves. 
Without  controversy,  that  friendship,  which  intelli- 
gent beings  would  accept  as  sincere,  must  arise  from 
love,  and  that  love  grow  out  of  virtue,  which  is  as 
much  a part  of  religion,  as  light  is  a part  of  Jehovah. 
Hence  the  saying  of  Jesus:  ‘Greater  love  hath  no 
man.  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  a 
friend.’ 

You  observed,  ‘as  I have  proved  myself  to  be  a 
philosophical  divine,  I must  excuse  you,  when  you  say 
that  we  must  leave  these  influences  to  the  mass.’ — 
The  meaning  of  ‘philosophical  divines,’  may  be 
taken  in  various  ways.  If  as  the  learned  would  ap- 
ply the  term,  you-infer  that  I have  achieved  a victo- 
ry, and  been  strengthened  by  a scientific  religion,  as 
practiced  by  the  populer  sects  of  the  age,  through 
the  aid  of  colleges,  seminaries,  bible  societies, 
missionary  boards,  financial  organizations,  and  gos- 
pel money  schemes,  then  you  are  wrong:  Such  a 

combination  of  men  and  means,  shows  a form  of 
godliness  without  t«ie  power;  for  it  is  so  written,  T 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise;  beware  lest 
any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit, after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  and  not  after 
the  doctrines  of  Christ.’  But  if  the  inference  is, 
that  by  more  love,  more  light,  more  virtue,  and  moro 
truth  from  the  Lord,  1 have  succeeded  as  a man  of 
God,  then  you  season  truly,  thodgh  the  weight  of  the 
sentiment  is  lost,  when  the  ‘influence  is  left  to  the 
mass.’  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles? 

Of  course  you  follow  out  the  figure,  and  say,  ‘the 
boldness  of  my  plans  and  measures,  together  with  | 
their  unparalleled  success,  so  far,  are  calculated  to  ' 
throw  a charm  over  my  whole  being;  and  to  point  me 
out  as  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  present  age.’  I 
The  boldness  of  my  plans  and  measures,  can  readily  | 
be  tested  by  the  touch-stone  of  all  schemes,  systems, 
projects,  and  adventures, — truth,  for  truth  is  a mat-  | 
ter  of  fact;  and  the  fact  is,  that  by  the  power  of  God 
I translated  the  Book  of  Mormon  from  hieroglyphics; ! 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  lost  to  the  world,  in 


which  wonderful  event  I stood  alone,  an  unlearned 
youth,  to  combat  the  worldly  wisdom,  and  multipli- 
ed ignorauoe  of  eighteen  centuries,  with  a new  re- 
velation; which,  (if  they  would  receive  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,)  would  open  the  eyes  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  million  of  people,  and  make  plain  the 
old  paths,’  wherein  if  a man  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  blameless,  he  shall  inherit  eternal 
life;  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come,  has  borne  me,  saiely  over  every  snare  and 
plan,  laid  in  secret  or  openly;  through  priestly  hy- 
pocrisy, sectarian  prejudice,  popular  philosophy, 
executive  power,  or  law  defying  mobocracy,  to  des- 
troy me. 

If  then,  the  hand  of  God,  in  all  these  things  that  I 
have  accomplished,  towards  the  salvation  of  a priest 
ridden  generation,  in  the  shortspace  of  twelve  years, 
through  the  boldness  of  the  plan  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  the  boldness  of  the  means  of  declaring 
repentence  and  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  a reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  laying  on  of 
the  hands,  agreeably  to  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood; and  the  still  more  bold  measures  of  receiving 
direct  revelation  from  God,  through  the  comforter, 
as  promised,  and  by  which  means  all  holy  men,  from 
ancient  times  till  now,  have  spoken  and  revealed  the 
will  of  God  to  men,  with  the  consequent  ‘success’ 
of  the  gathering  of  the  saints,  throws  any  ‘charm’ 
around  my  being  and  ‘points  me  out  as  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  of  the  age,’  it  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail;  and  that 
one  man  empowered  from  Jehovah,  has  more  influ- 
ence with  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  than  eight 
hundred  millions  led  by  the  precepts  of  men-  God 
exalts  the  humble,  and  debases  the  haughty.  But 
let  me  assure  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  that  the  ‘boldness  of  the  plans 
and  measures,’  as  you  term  them,  but  which  should 
be  denominated  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  the 
truth  of  the  system,  and  power  of  God,  which  ‘so 
far,’  has  borne  me  and  the  church,  (in  which  I glory 
in  having  the  privilege  of  being  a member,)  success- 
fully through  the  storm  of  reproach,  folly  ignorance, 
malice,  persecution,  falsehood,  sacerdotal  wrath, 
newspaper  satire,  pamphlet  libels,  and  the  combined 
influence  of  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell,  I say  these 
powers  of  righteousness  and  truth,  are  not  the  de- 
crees or  rules  of  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  Nimrod, 
Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexande.,  Mahomet, 
Bonaparte,  or  other  great  sounding  heroes,  that 
dazzled  forth  with  a trail  of  pomp  and  circumstan- 
ces of  a little  season,  like  a comet,  and  then  disap- 
peared, leaving  a wide  waste  where  such  an  exis- 
tence once  was,  only  a name,  nor  weie  the  glorious 
results  of  what  you  termed  ‘boldness  of  plans  and 
measures,’  with  the  attendant  ‘success,’  matured  by 
the  self  aggrandizing  wisdom  of  the  priests  of  Baal; 
the  scribes  ancf  Pharisees  of  the  Jew's;  Popes  and 
Bishops  of  Christendom;  or  pagans  of  Juggernaut; 
nor  were  they  extended  by  the  divisions  and  sub-di- 
visions of  a Luther,  a Calvin,  a Wesley,  or  even  a 
Campbell:  supported  by  a galaxy  of  clergymen  and 
churchmen,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  bound  apart 
by  cast  iron  creeds,  and  fastened  to  set  stakes  by 
chain  cable  opinions,  without  revelation;  nor  are 
they  the  lions  of  the  land  or  the  Leviathans  of  the 
sea,  moving  among  the  elements,  as  distant  chimeras 
to  fatten  the  fancy  of  the  infidel;  but  they  are  as  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and 
will  become  a great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole 
earth.  Were  1 an  Egyptian,  I would  exclaim  Jah- 
oh-eh,  Enish-go-on-dosh,  Flo-ees-FJos-is-is;  [O  the 
earth!  the  power  of  attraction,  and  the  moon  passing 
between  her  and  the  sun.]  A Hebrew:  Haueloheem 
yerau;  a Greek,  O theos  phos  esi:  a Roman,  Domin- 
us  regit  me;  a Gefman,  Gottgebe  uns  das  lichl;  a Por- 
tugee,Senhor  Jesu  Christo  e libordade;  a Frenchman, 
Dieu  defend  le  droit:  but  as  I am,  1 give  God  the 
glory,  and  say  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  poet; 

‘Could  we  wilh  ink  the  ocean  fill; 

Was  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made; 

And  ev’ry  single  stick  a quill; 

And  every  man  a scribe  by  trade, 

To  write  the  love  of  God  above, 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry; 

Nor  could  the  whole  upon  a scroll, 

Be  spread  from  sky  to  sky,’ 

It  seems  that  your  mind  is  of  such  a ‘a  mathema- 
tical and  philosophical  cast,  that  the  divinity  of  Moses 
makes  no  impression  upon  you,  and  that  1 will  not 
be  offended  when  you  say,  that  you  rate  me  higher 
as  a legislator,  than  you  do  Moses,  because  you  have 
me  present  with  you  for  examination;’  that  ‘Moses 
derives  his  chief  authority  from  prescription  and  the 
lapse  of  time;  you  cannot  however  say,  but  we  are 
both  right,  it  being  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  prove 
us  wrong.  It  is  no  mathematical  problem,  arid  can 
therefore  got  no  mathematical  solution.’ 

Now,  Sir,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  aud  not  dally 
with  your  learned  ideas,  for  fashion’s  sake  you  have, 
here  given  your  opinion,  without  reserve,  the  revela- 
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tion,  the  knowledge  of  God,  prophetic  vision  the 
truth  of  eternity  cannot  be  solved  as  a mathematical 
problem.  The  first  question  then  is,  what  is  a ma- 
thematical problem?  and  the  natural  answer  is,  a 
statement,  proposition  or  question  that  can  be  solved, 
a certained,  unfolded, or  demonstrated,  by  knowledge, 
facts  of  figures;  for  ‘mathematical’  is  an  adjective 
derived  from  Muthesis  (gr.)  meaning  in  English, 
learning  or  knowledge.  ‘Problem’  is  derived  from 
Problem* , (French)  or  problema,  (Latin.  Italian  or 
Spanish)  and  in  each  language  means  a question  or 
proposition,  whether  true  or  false.  ‘Solve’  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb,  solvo,  to  explain  or  answer. — 
One  thing  more  in  order  to  prove  the  work  as  we 
proceed;  it  is  necessary  to  hare  witnesses,  two  or 
three  of  whose  testimonies,  according  to  the  laws  or 
rules  of  God  and  man,  are  sufficient  to  establish  any 
one  point. 

Now  for  the  question.  How  much  are  one  and  one? 
Two,  How  much  is  one  from  two!  One.  Very 
well,  one  question  or  problem  is  solved  by  figures. — 
Now  let  me  ask  one  for  facts:  was  there  ever  such  a 
place  on  the  earth  as  Egypt?  Geography  says  yes; 
ancient  history  says  yes;  and  the  Bible  says  yes. — 
So  three  witnesses  have  solved  that  question.  Again, 
lived  there  ever  such  a man  as. Moses  in  Egypt? — 
The  same  witnesses  reply  certainly.  And  was  he  a 
prophet?  The  same  witnesses,  or  a part,  have  left 
on  record  that  Moses  predicted  in  Leviticus  that  if 
Israel  broke  the  covenant  they  had  made,  the  Lord 
would  scatter  them  among  the  nations,  till  the  land 
enjoyed  her  Sabbaths;  and  subsequently  these  wit- 
nesses have  testified  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  other  places,  in  fulfilment.  But  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  Moses  prays  that  the  ground  might 
open  and  swallow  up  Ivorah  and  his  company  for 
transgression,  and  it  was  so;  and  he  endorses  the  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam,  which  said,  out  of  .lacob  shall 
come,  he  that  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy 
him  that  remaineth  of  the  city;  and  Jesus  Christ,  as 
hjm  that  ‘had  dominion,’  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
after,  in  accordance  with'  this  and  the  prediction 
of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  many  others,  came, 
saying:  “Moses  wrote  of  me  declaring  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  ‘city;’ 
and  the  apostles  were  his  witnesses,  unimpeached, 
especially  Jude,  who  not  only  endorsed  the  facts  of 
Moses,  ‘divinity,’  but  also  the  events  of  Balaam,  and 
Ivorah  with  many  others,  as  true.  Besides  these  tangi- 
ble facts,  so  easily  proved  and  demonstrated  by  sim- 
ple rules  and  testimony  unimpeached,  the  art  (now 
lost)  of  embalming  human  bodies,  and  preserving 
them  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  whereby  men,  wo- 
men and  children  as  mummies,  after  a lapse  of  near 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years,  come  forth  among 
the  living,  and  although  dead,  the  papyrus  which  has 
lived  in  their  bosoms,  unharmed,  speaks  for  them  in 
language  like  the  sound  of  an  earthquake:  Ecce  ve- 
ritas!  Ecce  cadaveros.  Behold  the  truth!  Behold 
the  mummies!  Oh  my  dear  sir,  the  sunken  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  the  melancholy  dust  where  ‘the  city1  of  Jeru- 
salem once  was,  and  the  mourning  of  the  Jews  among 
the  nations,  together  with  such  a ‘cloud  of  witnesses,’ 
if  you  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  your  God 
and  Bible  as  with  your  purse  and  pense  table,  the 
‘divinity’  of  Moses  would  have  dispelled  the  fog  of 
five  thousand  years,  and  filled  you  with  light;  for  facts 
like  diamonds,  not  only  cut  glass,  but  they  are  the 
most  precious  jewels  of  earth.  The  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy is  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

The  world  at  large,  is  ever  ready  to  credit  the 
writings  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Socrates,  Py- 
thagoras, Virgil,  Josephus,  Mahomet,  and  a hun- 
dred others,  but  where,  tell  me  where,  have  they  left 
a line,  a simple  method  of  solving  the  truth  of  the 
plan  of  eternal  life?  Says  the  Savior,  ‘if  any  man 
will  do  his  (the  Father’s)  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I speak 
of  myself.’  Here  then  is  a method  of  solving  the 
‘divinity’  of  men  by  the  divinity  within^yourself ; that 
as  far  exceeds  the  calculation  of  numbers,  as  thesun 
exceeds  a candle  Would  to  God  that  all  men  un- 
derstood it,  and  were  willing  to  be  governed  by  it, 
that  when  one  had  filled  the  measure  of  his  days,  he 
could  exclaim  like  Jesus;  ‘veni  mori,  et  reviviscere.” 

Your  good  wishes  to  ‘go  ahead’  coupled  with  Ma- 
homet and  a ‘right  hand  man,’  are  rather  more  vain 
than  virtuous.  Why,  sir,  Ctesar  had  his  right  hand 
Brutus,  who  was  his  ‘left  hand’ assassin,  not  however 
applying  the  allusion  ti  you. 

As  to  the  private  seal  you  mention,  if  sent  to  me, 
I shall  receive  it  with  the  gratitude  of  a servant  of 
God,  and  pray  that  the  doi  or  may  receive  a reward 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

The  summit  of  your  future  fame  seems  to  be  hid 
in  the  political  policy  of  a ‘mathematical  problem’ 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  state,  which,  I sup- 
pose might  be  solved  by  ‘double  position,’  where  the 
errors  of  the  supposition  are  used  to  produce  a true 
answer. 


But,  sir,  when  I leave  the  dignity  and  honor  I re- 
ceived from  heaven,  to  boast  a man  into  power, 
through  the  aid  of  my  friends,  where  the  evil  and 
designing,  after  the  object  has  been  accomplished, 
can  look  up  the  clemency  intended  as  a reciproca- 
tion for  such  favors;  and  where  the  wicked  and  un- 
principled, as  a matter  of  course,  would  seize  the 
opportunity,  toflintify  the  hearts  of  the  nation  against 
me  for  dabblingat  a sly  game  in  politics:  verily,  Isay, 
when  I leave  the  dignity  and  honor  of  heaven,  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  man  or  men,  may 
my  power  cease,  like  the  strength  of  Samson,  when 
he  was  shorn  of  his  locks,  while  asleep  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  Truly  said  the  Savior,  cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

Shall  I who  hjive  witnessed  the  visions  of  eternity’ 
and  beheld  the  glories  of  the  mansions  of  bliss;  and 
the  regions  and  the  misery  of  the  damned;  shall  I 
turn  to  be  a Judas?  Shall  I who  have  heard  the  voice 
of  God,  and  communed  with  angels;  and  spake  as 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  renewal  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  and  for  the  gathering  of  Israel 
in  the  last  days;  shall  I worm  myself  into  a political 
hypocrite?  Shall  I who  hold  the  keys  of  the  last 
kingdom;  in  which  is  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  all  things  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  the  holy  pro- 
phets, since  the  world  began;  under  the  sealing  power 
of  the  Melchisedek  priesthood;  shall  1 stoop  from 
the  sublime  authority  of  Almighty  God,  to  be  han- 
dled as  a Monkey’s  cat’s  paw;  and  pettify  myself 
into  a clown  to  act  the  farce  of  political  demagogue- 
ry? No,  verily  no!  The  whole  earth  shall  bear  me 
witness  that  I,  like  the  towering  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  which  has  withstood  the  mighty  surges  of 
the  warning  waves,  for  centuries,  am  impregnable, 
and  am  a faithful  friend  to  virtue,  and  a fearless  foe 
to  vice;  no  odds,  whether  the  former  was  sold  as  a 
pearl  in  Asia,  or  hid  as  a gem  in  America;  and 
the  latter  dazzles  in  places,  or  glimmers  among  the 
tombs. 

1 combat  the  errors  of  ages,  I meet  the  violence 
of  rnobs,  I cope  with  illegal  proceedings  from  exe- 
cutive authority,  1 cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  powers; 
and  I solve  mathematical  problems  of  Universities: 
WITH  TRUTH,  diamond  truth',  God  is  my  “right  hand 
man .” 

And  to  close,  let  me  say  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  you,  and  to  presidents,  emperors,  kings, 
queens,  governors,  rulers,  nobles,  and  men  in  autho- 
rity every  where,  do  the  works  of  righteousness,  ex- 
ecute justice  and  judgment  in  the  earth,  that  God 
may  bless  you,  and  her  inhabitants;  and 

The  laurel  that  grows  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 

Shall  green  (or  your  fame  while  the  sun  sheds  a ray; 
And  the  lilly  that  blows  by  the  side  of  the  fountain, 

Will  bloom  lor  your  virtue  till  earth  melts  away. 

With  due  consideration  and  respect,  I have  the 
honor  to  be  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 

General  J.  A.  Bennett,  Arlington  House,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  The  court  martial  will  attend  to  your  case 


in  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 
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LETTER  FROM  COL.  JOHNSON  HIMSELF. 

An  extract  of  a letter  appears  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
of  the  2d  inst.  from  Coi.  Johnson,  dated  the  25th 
January,  as  follows: 

“Have  you  received  my  answer  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  red  vest!  I wore  it  on  the  8th  of  January, 
before  800  delegates  of  our  democratic  state  conven- 
tion, when  called  upon  to  respond  to  my  third  unani- 
mous nomination  for  the  presidency,  by  the  annual 
convention  of  my  native  state.  That  alone  could 
prevent  me  from  changing  my  position  before  the 
public  and  national  convention  on  the  4th  Monday  of 
May  next,  who  must  decide  forme  and  my  friends.” 

J.  C.  Calhoun’s  ■withdrawal  from  before  the  Bal- 
timore “Democratic”  National  Convention. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  2'Jth  alt. , containing  “ the 
Address  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  his  political  friends  and  sup- 
porters, ” reached  us  too  late  lor  its  insertion  in  this  mini 
her.  It  will  be  in  our  next.  We  have  only  time,  or 
room  in  this  number,  to  notice,  that  Mr.  C.  in  his  ad-’ 
dress  exhibits  at  large  his  objections  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  representation  to  the  Baltimore  Comen_ 
tion  is  predicated,  and  by  which  he  thinks  it  will  be  in- 
fluenced . He  concludes: 

“The  same  motives  which  impelled  me  to  separate 
from  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  and  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  at  its  greatest  depression,  compels 
me  now  to  withhold  my  name  from  the  proposed 
convention. 


Having  now  assigned  my  reasons  for  refusing  to 
permit  my  name  to  go  before  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, it  rests  with  you  who  have  placed  it  before  the 
people  and  assented  to  abide  by  a convention  fairly 
constituted,  to  determine  what  course  you  will  pur- 
sne. 

Be  your  decision  what  it  may,  I shall,  becontent. 
But  I regarded  it  as  due  to  the  occasion,  to  you  and 
myself,  to  declare  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever shall  I support  any  candidate,  who  is  opposed  to 
free  trade,  and  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  or 
whose  prominent  and  and  influential  friends  and  sup- 
porters are.  I hold  the  policy  to  be  another  name 
for  a system  of  monopoly  and  plunder,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  anti-republican  and  federal  in  its  charac- 
ter. I also  hold  that  so  long  as  the  duties  are  so  laid 
as  to  be  in  fact  bounties  to  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, while  they  operate  as  oppressive  taxes  on 
the  other,  there  can  be  no  hope  that  the  government 
can  be  reformed,  or  that  its  expenditures  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  proper  standard. 

Were  I,  with  the  evidences  before  me,  to  say 
otherwise  of  my  course,  it  would  be;  practically,  to 
declare  that  I regard  the  protective  policy  to  be  an 
open  question,  so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned; 
which  I would  consider,  on  my  part,  a virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  That  can  ne- 
ver be.  I have  done  and  sutfered  too  much  for  it, 
when  its  friends  were  few  and  feeble,  to  abandon  it 
now — now,  when  the  auspices  everywhere,  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  proclaim  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  protection  and  the  permanent 
triumph  of  Free  Trade.  I,  who  upheld  it  against 
monopoly  and  plunder,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and 
braved  the  menaces  of  administration  and  opposition, 
when  backed  but  by  a single  state, — will  not— can- 
not abandon  the  glorious  cause  now,  when  its  ban- 
ner waves  in  proud  triumph  over  the  metropolis  of 
the  commercial  world.  No,  1 shall  maintain  im- 
moveably  the  ground  I have  so  long  occupied,  until  I 
have  witnessed  itsgreatand  final  victory,  if  it  shall 
please  the  Disposer  of  Events  to  spare  my  life  so 
long.  It  will  be,  indeed,  a victory — the  harbinger  of 
a new  and  brighter  and  higher  civilisation. 

Much  less,  still,  can  I give  my  support  to  any  can- 
didate, who  shall  give  his  aid  or  countenance  to  the 
agitation  of  abolition  in  congress  or  elsewhere;  or 
whose  prominent  and  influential  friends  and  suppor- 
ters shall.  I doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  man,  who 
declares  he  is  no  abolitionist,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  lie  aids  or  countenances  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  be  his  pretext  what  it  may.  If  we  have  a 
right  to  our  slaves,  we  have  the  right  to  hold  them  in 
peace  and  quiet.  If  the  constitution  guarantees  the 
one,  it  guarantees  the  other;  and  if  it  forbids  (lie  one 
from  being  attacked,  it  equally  forbids  the  other. 
Indeed  the  one  stands  to  the  other,  as  means  to  an 
end,  and  is  so  avowed  by  the  abolitionists;  and  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  morals,  if  the  end  be  prohibit- 
ed, the  means  of  effecting  it  also  are.  Of  the  two, I 
regard  the  deluded  fanatic  far  less  guilty  and  dange- 
rous than  he,  who,  for  political  or  party  purposes, 
aids  or  countenances  him,  in  what  he  knows  is  in- 
tended to  do  that,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  for- 
bidden by  the  constitution. 

It  is  time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  system 
of  plunder  and  agitation.  They  have  been  borne 
long  enough.  They  are  kindred  measures  and  hos- 
tile, as  far,  at  least,  as  one  portion  of  the  Union  is 
concerned.  While  the  tariff'  takes  from  us  the  pro- 
ceeds of  our  labor,  abolitifln  strikes  at  the  labor  it- 
self. The  one  robs  us  of  our  income,  while  the 
other  aims  at  destroying  the  source  from  which  that 
income  is  derived.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  stand 
patiently  much  longer,  under  their  double  operation, 
without  being  impoverished  and  ruined.” 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  Mercury,  in  an  editorial  says:  “ The  Address  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  leaves  us  no  longer  the  right  to'  consider 
him  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  we  accordingly 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  head  of  our  columns.'” 

* # * * * 

“Who  then  will  receive  our  support  for  the  presi- 
dency? Surely  not  a whig;  for  in  principles  we  are 
as  utterly  opposed  as  the  poles.  * * * * * 

“No,  we  cannot  support  a whig.  We  will  be  true 
to  true  democracy.  We  will  support  him  and  those 
who  oppose  the  firmest  resistance  to  that  usurping 
and  plundering  system  we  have  noticed  above.”  (ta- 
riff, land  distribution,  &c.)  “Which  of  the  demo- 
crats will  do  this?”  * * * * * 

“The  democratic  party,  now  so  far  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  South  Carolina  are  concerned,  are  left  un- 
embarrassed to  make  all  their  arrangements  to  meet 
the  adversary.  On  the  i cisdom  and  justness  and  firm- 
ness of  their  measures,  will  depend  their  fate.  Time 
serving,  truckling,  playing  with  principles,  cannot 
save  them.  They  have  their  own  fate  in  tiieir  own 
hands — they  will  make  defeat  or  victory  as  t hey 
please.” 
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COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON  STILL  IN  THE 
FIELD  FOR  THE  FIRST  HONORS. 

Senator  Hughes,  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
in  a letter  to  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel, 
says:  “Permit  me  in  my  own  justification  to  explain 
a recent  political  move  of  mine,  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  On  last  week  a meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  was  called  and 
held  in  this  place.  I officiated  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries. The  meeting  passed  resolutions  recommend- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  Col.  Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency.  I 
was  induced  to  take  part  in  this  meeting,  as  well  as 
many  others  known  to  have  been  original  friends  of 
Col.  Johnson  for  tho  presidential  nomination,  because 
I had  seen  a letter,  written  by  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  congress  and  an  early  friend  of  Col.  Johnson, 
stating  in  substance,  that  Col.  Johnson  had  withdrawn 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and 
that  he  would  accept  of  the  nomination  for  vice  pre- 
sident on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  I supposed  spoke  “by  authority,” 
and  deeply  as  I regretted  the  step,  I supposed  had 
been  taken  by  the  old  Hero,  I felt  that  I as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  friends  would  be  obliged  to  choose 
among  the  other  worthy,  candidates  for  the  demo- 
cratic nomination.  Col.  Johnson  being,  as  I believed 
out  of  the  way,  I went  in  cordially  for  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren. But  I have  to-day  seen  two  letters  written  by 
the  old  Hero,  one  dated  the  13th  inst.,  andlhe  other 
one  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  both  subsequent  to  the  let- 
ter above  alluded,  in  which  Col.  Johnson  says  “he  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,”  and  that  he  “has 
authorized  no  one  to  withdraw  his  name.”  Such 
being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I take  this  earliest 
opportunity  to  explain  the  step  taken  by  me,  and  to 
declare  so  iong  as  Col.  Johnson  is  in  the  field  he  is  my 
first,  and  last,  and  only  choice.  I have  made  this 
explanation,  not  that  I supposed  any  course  taken  by 
me  would  have  the  least  influence  upon  others,  but 
because  I am  known  to  have  been  an  early  friend  of 
Col.  Johnson,  I did  not  wish  to  be  charged  with  va- 
cillation, and  with  having  deserted  one  of  the  sheer- 
est patriots  that  ever  lived.  I am  sarisfied  that  Col. 
Johnson  will  carry  Pennsylvania  in  the  4th  of  March 
convention,  and  with  proper  exertions  will  obtain  the 
nomination  of  the  domocratic  party,  as  their  candir 
date  for  the  presidency. 

JOHNSON  MEETING  AT  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

A meeting  of  democrats  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  to 
the  presidency,  was  held  at  the  court  house  in  Har- 
risburg on  the  23d  ult. 

Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  president,  Hon.  John  C. 
Bucher,  Captain  Andrew  Krause,  J.  G.  Schott,  Chas. 
Pray,  Col.  A.  M.  Clark,  Robert  Labille,  Owen  Mc- 
Cabe, Wm.  Bell,  John  Bigger,  Captain  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, Capl.  John  Haney,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Boyer,  vice 
presidents.  Douglass  W.  Hyde,  Capt.  George  Watt, 
Patrick  Brady,  and  John  S.  Speel,  secretaries  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Gen.  Cameron,  Messrs. 
Schott  and  Pray. 

A committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported 
a preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  in  favor  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  the 
presidency,  and  proclaimed  their  determination  to 
stand  by  the  old  Hero  “sin/c  or  siviin ." 

The  “democratic”  convention  of  Mifflin  county, 
Pa.,  assembled  at  Lewiston  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  in- 
structed the  delegates  they  appointed  to  the  state 
convention,  to  vote  for  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  for 
the  presidency.  The  convention  declared  General 
Lewis  Cass  to  be  their  second  choice  for  presidency. 

TheNorthampton  convention  assembled  at  Easton, 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
their  first  choice  for  the  presidency,  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  GEN.  JOS.  SMITH 
AND  HON.  J.  C:  CALHOUN. 

Nauvoo , III.  Nov.  ilk,  1843. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  —Dear  sir:  As  we  under- 
stand you  are  a candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the 
next  election;  and  as  the  Latter  Day  Saints  (some- 
times called  Mormons,  who  now  constitute  a nume- 
rous class  in  the  school  politic  of  this  vast  republic,) 
have  been  robbed  of  an  immense  amount  of  proper- 
ty, and  endured  nameless  sufferings  by  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  from  her  borders  have  been  driven  by 
force  of  arms,  contrary  to  our  national  covenants; 
and  as  in  vain  v*e  have  sought  redress  by  all  consti- 
tutional, legal,  and  honorable  means,  in  her  courts, 
her  executive  councils  and  her  legislative  halls;  and 
as  we  have  petitioned  congress  to  take  cognizance  of 
our  sufferings  without  effect,  we  have  judged  it  wis- 
dom to  address  you  this  communication,  and  solicit 
an  immediate,  specific,  and  candid  reply  to  what  t mil 


be  your  rule  of  action , relative  to  us  as  a people,  should 
fortune  favor  your  ascension  to  the  chief  magistracy? 

Most  respectfully,  sir,  your  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  peace,  good  order,  and  constitutional  rights, 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 

In  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun , Fort  Hill,  S ■ C. 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CALPIOUN’S  REPLY. 

“Fori  Hill,  2d,  Deo.  1843. 

Sir:  You  ask  me  what  would  be  my  rule  of  action, 
relative  to  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  should 
I be  elected  president,  to  which  I answer;  that  if  I 
should  he  elected,  I would  strive  to  administer  the 
government  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Union;  and  that  as  they  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  citizens  of  different  religious  creeds, 
I should  make  none.  As  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
executive  department,  all  should  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  both,  and  none  should  be  exempt  from  their 
operation. 

But,  as  you  refer  to  the  case  of  Missouri,  candor 
compels  me  to  repeat  what  I said  to  you  at  Wash- 
ington; that  according  to  my  views  the  case  does 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, which  is  one  of  limited  and  specific  pow- 
ers. With  respect,  I am,  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

J) Ir.  Joseph  Smith." 

Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Jan.  2,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  reply  to  my  letter  of  last  November, 
conce-rning  your  rule  of  action  towards  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  if  elected  president,  is  at  hand;  and, 
that  you  and  your  friends  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
relative  to  the  matter  in  question,  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed as  to  me,  or  my  mind,  upon  so  grave  a sub- 
ject, permit  me,  as  a law-abiding  man,  as  a well 
wisher  to  the  perpetuity  of  constitutional  rights  and 
liberty,  and  as  a friend  to  the  free  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  by  all,  according  to  the  dictates  of  every  per- 
son’s conscience,  to  say  I am  surprised , that  a man,  or 
men,  in  the  highest  stations  of  public  life,  should 
have  made  up  such  a fragile  “view”  of  a case,  than 
which  there  is  not  one  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
fraught  with  so  much  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  men  in  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come.  To  be 
sure,  the  fust  paragraph  of  your  letter  appears  very 
complacent,  and  fair  on  a white  sheet  of  paper,  and 
who,  that  is  ambitious  for  greatness  and  power, 
would  not  have  said  the  same  thing?  Your  oath 
would  bind  you  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws, 
and  as  all  creeds  and  religions  are  alike  tolerated, 
they  must,  of  course,  all  be  justified  or  condemned, 
according  to  merit  or  demerit — but  why,  tell  me 
why,  are  all  the  principal  men,  held  up  for  public 
stations,  so  cautiously  careful,  not  to  publish  to  the 
world,  that  they  will  judge  a righteous  judgment— law 
or  no  law;  for  laws  and  opinions,  like  the  vanes  of 
steeples,  change  with  the  wind.  One  congress  passes 
a law,  and  another  repeals  it,  and  one  statesman  says 
that  the  constitution  means  this,  and  another  that: 
and  who  does  not  know  that  all  may  be  wrong?— 
The  opinion  and  pledge,  therefore,  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  reply  to  my  question,  like  the  forced 
steam  from  the  engine  of  a steam  boat,  makes  the 
show  of  a bright  cloud  at  first,  but  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  a purer  atmosphere,  dissolves  to  com- 
mon air  again. 

Your  second  paragraph  leaves  you  naked  before 
yourself,  like  a likeness  in  a mirror,  when  you  say 
that  “according  to  your  view,  the  federal  government 
is  one  of  limited  and  specific  powers,”  and  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  Mormons.  So  then, 
a* slate  can  at  any  time,  expel  any  portion  of  her 
citizens  with  impunity,  and  in  the  language  pf  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  frosted  over  with  your  gracious  “viei os 
of  the  case,"  though  the  cause  is  ever  so  just,  go- 
vernment can  do  nothing  for  them,  because  it  has  no 
power. 

Go  on,  then,  Missouri,  after  another  set  of  inha- 
bitants, (as  the  Latter  Days  Saints  did)  have  enter- 
ed some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  land,  and  made  extensive  improvements  thereon: 
go  on,  then  I say,  banish  the  occupants  or  owners, 
or  kill  them,  as  the  mobbers  did  many  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  and  take  their  lands  and  property  as  a 
spoil:  and  let  the  legislature,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mormons,  appropriate  a couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  the  mob  for  doing  the  job,  for  the  re- 
nowned senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn, says  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  are 
so  specific  and  limited  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
case!  Oh  ye  people  who  groan  under  the  oppression 
of  tyrants,  ye  exile  Poles,  who  have  felt  the  iron 
hand  of  Russian  grasp:  ye  poor  and  unfortunate 
among  all  nations,  come  to  the  “asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed;” buy  ye  lands  of  the  general  government, 
pay  in  your  money  to  the  treasury  to  strengthen  the 
army  and  navy;  worship  God  according  to  the  dic^ 


tales  of  your  own  consciences;  pay  in  your  taxes  to 
support  the  great  heads  of  a glorious  nation;  but  re- 
member a “sovereign  state!"  is  so  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  United  States,  the  parent  government, 
that  it  can  exile  you  at  pleasure,  mob  you  with  im- 
punity; confiscate  your  lands  and  property;  have  the 
legislature  sanction  it,  yea,  even  murder  you,  as 
an  edict  of  an  emperor,  and  it  does  no  wrong,  for  the 
noble  senator  of  South  Carolina,  says  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  is  so  limited  and  specific  that  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case ! What  think  ye  of  im- 
perium  in  imperio. 

Ye  spirits  of  the  blessed  of  all  ages,  hark!  Ye 
shades  of  departed  statesmen,  listen!  Abraham, 
Moses,  Homer,  Socrates,  Solon,  Solomon,  and  all 
that  ever  thought  of  right  and  wrong,  look  down 
from  your  exaltations,  if  you  have  any,  for  it  is  said 
in  the  midst  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  and  when 
you  have  learned  that  fifteen  thousand  innocent  eitijj 
zens  after  having  purchased  their  lands  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  paid  for  them,  were  expelled  from  a “so- 
vereign state”  by  order  of  the  governor,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  their  arms  taken  from  them  by  the 
same  authority:  and  their  right  of  migration  into  said 
state,  denied  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  whipping, 
robbing,  mobbing,  and  even  death,  and  no  justice  or 
recompense  allowed;  and  from  the  legislature,  with 
the  governor  at  the  head,  down  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  with  a bottle  of  whiskey  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bowie  knife  in  the  other,  hear  them  all  declare  that 
there  is  no  justice  for  a Mormon  in  that  stale,  and 
judge  ye  a righteous  judgment,  and  tell  me  when  the 
virtue  of  the  states  was  stolen;  where  the  honor  of 
the  general  government  lies  hid;  and  what  clothes  a 
senator  with  wisdom?  Oh  nullifyingCarolinal  Oh  little 
tempestuous  Rhode  Island!  would  it  pot  be  well  for 
the  great  men  of  the  nation  to  read  (he  fable  of  the 
partial  judge,  and  when  part  of  the  free  citizens  of  a 
state  had  been  expelled  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
mobbed,  robbed,  plundered,  and  many  murdered,  in- 
stead of  searching  into  the  course  taken  with  Joanna 
Southeott,  Ann  Lee,  the  French  prophets,’ the  Qua- 
kers of  N.  England,  and  rebellious  niggers,  in  the  slave 
states,  to  hear  both  sides  and  then  judge,  rather  than 
have  the  mortification  to  say,  “oh  it  is  my  bull  that 
has  killed  your  ox,  that  alters  the  case!  I must  en- 
quire into  it,  and  if,  and  if?” 

If  the  general  government  has  no  power  to  rein- 
state expelled  citizens  to  their  rights,  there  is.  a mon- 
strous hypocrite  fed  and  fostered  from  the  hard 
earning  of  the  people:  A real  “hull  beggar”  upheld 

by  sycophants;  and,  although  you  may  wink  to  the 
priests  to  stigmatize;— wheedle  the  drunkards  to. 
swear,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  imposter,  false 
prophets,  God  da->',n  old  Joe  Smith,  yet  remember,  if  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  are  not  restored  to  all  their  rights, 
and  paid  for  all  their  losses,  according  to  the  known 
rules  of  justice  and  judgment,  reciprocation  and 
common  honesty  among  men,  that  God  will  come  out 
of  his  his  hiding  place  and  vex  this  nation  with  a 
sore  vexation — yea,  the  consuming  wrath  of  an  of- 
fended God  shall  smoke  through  the  nation,  with  as 
much  distress  and  woe,  as  independence  has  blazed 
through  with  pleasure  and  delight.  Where  is  the 
strength  of  government?  Where  is  the  patriotism  of 
a Washington,  a Warren,  and  Adams?  and  where  is 
a spark  from  the  watch  fire  of  ’76,  by  which  one 
candle  might  be  lit,  that  would  glimmer  upon  the  con- 
fines of  democracy?  Well  may  it  be  said  that  one 
man  is  not  a state;'  nor  one  state  the  nation.  In  the 
days  of  General  Jackson,  when  France  refused  the 
first  instalment,  for  spoliations,  there  was  power, 
force,  and  honor  enough  to  resent  injustice  and  in- 
sult, and  the  money  came:  and  shall  Missouri,  filled 
with  negro  drivers,  and  white  men  stealers,  go  “un- 
whipped of  justice,”  for  ten  fold  greater  sins  than 
France?  No!  verily  no!  While  I have  powers  of  body 
and  mind;  while  water  runs  and  grass  grows;  while 
virtue  is  lovely,  and  vice  hateful;  and  while  a stone 
points  out  a sacred  spot  where  a fragment  of  Ame- 
rican liberty  o.nce  was;  I or  my  posterity  will  plead 
the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  until  Missouri  makes 
atonement  for  all  her  sins — or  sinks  disgraced,  de- 
graded and  damned  to  hell — “where  the  worm  dieth 
not  and  tHe  fire  is  not  quenched. 

Why,  sir,  the  power  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  states,  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
congress  sent  to  do  the  people’s  business,  have  all 
power — and  ijhall  fifteen  thousand  citizens  groan  in 
exile?  Oh  vain  men,  will  ye  not,  ifyedo  not  restore 
them  to  their  rights  and  $2,000,1100  worth  of  proper- 
ty, relinquish  to  them  (the  Latter  Day  Saints)  as  a 
body,  their  portion  of,  power  that  belongs  to  them 
according  to  the  constitution?  Bower  has  it  conve- 
nience, as  well  as  inconvenience.  “The  world  was 
not  made  for  Ccesar  alone,  but  Titus  too.” 

1 will  give  you  a parable;  a certain  lord  had  a vine- 
yard in  a goodly  land,  which  men  labored  in  atlheir 
pleasure,  a few  meek  men  also  went  and  purchased 
with  money  from  some  of  these  chief  men  that  la 
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bored  at  pleasure,  a portion  of  land  in  the  vineyard, 
at  a very  remote  part  of  it,  and  began  to  improve  it, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  the  fruit  thereof  ; when  some 
vile  persons,  who  regarded  not  man,  neither  feared 
the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  rose  up  suddenly  and  rob- 
bed these  meek  men,  and  drove  them  from  their  pos- 
session, killing  many.  This  barbarous  act  made  no 
small  stir  among  the  men  in  the  vineyard,  and  all  that 
■portion  who  were  attached  to  that  part  of  the" vine- 
yard where  the  men  were  robbed,  rose  up  in  grand 
■council,  with  their  chief  man,  who  had  firstly  order- 
ed the  deed  to  be  done,  and  made  a covenant  not  to 
pay  for  the  cruel  deed,  but  to  keep  the  spoil,  and 
never  let  those  meek  men  set  their  feet  on  that  soil 
again,  neither  recompense  them  for  it.  Now  these 
meek  men,  in  their  distress,  wisely  sought  redress  of 
those  wicked  men  .in  every  possible  manner  and  got 
none.  They  then  supplicated  the  chief  men,  who 
held  the  vineyard  at  pleasure,  and  who  had  the  pow- 
er to  sell  and  defend  it,  for  redress  and  redemption, 
and  those  men  loving  the  fame  and  favor  of  themul- 
titude,  more  than  the  glory  of  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard, answered,  your  cause  is  just,  but  we  can  do 
nothing  for  you,  because  we  have  no  power.  Now, 
when  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saw  that  virtue  and 
innocence  was  not  regarded,  and  his  vineyard  occu- 
pied by  wicked  men,  he  sent  men  and  took  the  pos- 
session of  it  to  himself,  and  destroyed  those  unfaith- 
ful servants,  and  appointed  themtheir  portion  among 
hypocrites. 

And  let  me  say,  that  all  men  who  say  that  congress 
has  no  power  to  restore  and  defend  the  rights  of  her 
citizens,  have  not  the  love  . of  the  truth  abiding  in 
them.  Congress  has  power  to  protect  the  nation 
against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  broils,  and 
whenever  that  body  passes  an  act  to  maintain  right 
with  any  power;  or  to  restore  right  to  any  portion  of 
her  citizens,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  should  a state  refuse  submission,  that  state  is 
guilty  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  and  the  president 
has  as  much  power  to  repel  it,  as  Washington  had  to 
march  against  the  “whiskey  boys  of  Pittsbrg,”  or 
Gen.  Jackson  had  to  send  an  armed  force  to  suppress 
.the  rebellion  of  South  Carolina! 

To  close,  I would  admonish  you,  before  you  let 
your  “ candor  compel'1'’  you  again  to  write  upon  a sub- 
ject, great  as  the  salvation  of  man,  consequential  as 
the  life  of  the  Savior,  broad  as  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth,  and  valuable  as  the  jewels  of  eternity, 
to  read  in  the  8th  section  and  1st  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  first,  fourteenth,  and 
seventeenth  “specific”  and  not  very  “limited  powers” 
of  the  federal  government,  what  can  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  lives,  property,  and  rights  of  a virtuous  peo- 
ple, when  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and  law 
makers,  are  unbought  by  bribes,  uncorrupted  by  pa- 
, tronage,  uotempted  by  gold,  unawed  by  fear,  and 
uncontaminated  by  tangling  alliances — even  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  not  only  uuspqtled  but  unsuspected!  and 
God,  who  cooled  the  heat  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur- 
. nace,  or  shut  the  mouths  of  lions  for  the  honor  of  a 
, Daniel,  will  raise  your  mind  above  the  narrow  no- 
i tion,  that  the  general  government  has  no  power — to 
vthe  sublime  idea, that  congress,  with  the  president  as 
executor,  is  as  Almighty  in  its  sphere,  as  Jehovah 
.is,  in  his.  With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 


Hon.  (‘Mr.’!)  J,  C-~  Calhoun,  Fort  Hill,  S.  C. 


THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 


From  the  Richmond- Compiler  of  21th  January. 

The  last  steamer  brpught  very  discouraging  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  tobacco  trade.  The  whole, Eu- 
ropean market  is  redundantly  supplied,  and  as  low  as 
prices  are,  leading  merchants  in  the  trade  there  anti- 
cipate that  there  is  yet  a lower  depth  to  be  reached. 
This  is  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  production 
of  this  country  through  the  greatly  augmented  pro- 
duction of  the  western  stasis.  The  condition  of  the 
trade  is  such  that  it  is  time,,  for  the  planters  to  look 
seriously  to  their  interests  and  make  their  calcula- 
tions with  deliberation.  The  circulars  received  in 
this  city  concur  in  their  representations  of  the  dis- 
couraging prospect  ahead — they  declare  that  the  pro- 
duction has  outstripped  the  consumption  a long  way, 
and  that  unless  the  amdfint  produced  is  diminished, 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  article  will  no  long- 
er be  a source  of  profit  to  the  producer.  One  letter 
says  that  if  the  rapid  increase  of  production  con- 
tinues, but  a short  period  will  elapse  when  it  will 
hardly  pay  freight  and  commissions  in  shipping  it 
abroad. 

If  these  authorities  be  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  fair  prospects  to  the  pro- 
ducer, unless  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  is  di- 
minished, or  the  consumption  increased  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore.  The  first  expedient  he  can  himself 


control — the  alternative  of  increased  consumption 
depends  upon  the  action  of  foreign  governments  in 
reducing  the  duty  on  the  article. 

The  former  expedient  would  be  the  most  certain; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  carried  into  effect,  until  the 
extreme  depression  it  is  designed  to  avoid  actually 
exists.  As  to  the  reduction  of  duty  there  is  nothing 
on  which  to  base  any  very  strong  hope  of  that.  The 
government  thro’  its  representatives  abroad  has  urg- 
ed tlie  propriety  of  such  reduction  and  the  sugges- 
tions have  been  courteously  received.  We  believe 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  The  practice  of  smug- 
gling into  G.  Britain,  has  become  it  is  said,  exten- 
sive, and  it  is  further  said  the  government  has  se- 
riously taken  into  consideration  the  question  of  a 
change  in  the  tobacco  duty.  The  following  para- 
graph on  the  subject  is  from  the  London  Sun  of  the 
evening  of  January  3d: 

“We  have,  on  a previous  occasion,  referred  to  the 
frauds  in  the  tobacco  trade.  A circular  now  before 
us  on  this  subject  remarks: — “Deputations  of  the 
trade  have  had  an  interview  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty; 
but  we  think  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  transpir- 
ed, that  it  is  not  in  the  contemplation  of  government 
to  make  any  reduction.  Certain  inquiries  are  being 
made  by  persons  connected  with  the  excise,  which 
lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  an  alteration  in  the 
law  is  in  contemplation.”  We  hope  so,  and  so  do 
all  the  fair  and  honest  traders  in  the  leaf  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.” 

This  cause,  operating  jn  Great  Britain,  is  the 
strongest  in  favor  of  a reduction  of  the  duty  that  has 
presented  itself;  but  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  rather  to  increase  the  §rigors  of  laws  against 
smuggling  than  to  reduce  duties;  and  again,  the  ex- 
tent of  smuggling  may  even  be  magnified  by  those 
who  present  it  as  an  argument  for  the  reduction  they 
desire.  So  we  need  count  on  nothing  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  duty  abroad  until  we  see  something 
more  positive. 

Below  we  give  letters  and  extracts  from  England 
and  the  Continent,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  planters: 

London,  30 th  December,  4.843. 

Gentlemen — The  transactions  reported  in  this  to- 
bacco market  since  the  1st  instant  are  on  the  same 
limited  scale  that  has  characterized  the  business 
of  the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  there  is  po  ap- 
parent change  in  the  position  of  this  article: 

A small  quantity  of  old  Virginia  leaf  has  been  sold 
at  prices  corresponding  with  the  quotations,  but  the 
principal  sales  consist  of  western  leaf  from  2 a Sid. 
Virginia  tobacco,  of  the  new  crop,  continues  quite 
neglected,  and  very  little  has  been  done  in  western 
strips,  but  we  anticipate  an  early  revival  of  demand 
for  the  latter,  as  the  stocks  held  by  manufacturers 
are  considerably  reduced. 

On  a retrospect  of  the  market  during  the  year 
which  we  are  about  to  close,  its  course  appears  to 
have  been  unmarked  by  any  very  striking  movement; 
— there  was  no  important  fluctuation  form  Xmas  to 
September  in  any  kind  of  tobacco,  except  western 
stemmed,  the  import  of  which,  in  1842-3  so  greatly 
exceeded  any  former  supply,  that  prices  declined 
rapidly,  until  the  reduced  value  eventually  attracted 
large  buyers,  both  for  consumption  and  on  specula- 
tion, and  during  the  summer  a reaction  of  about  Id. 
per  lb.  resulted  from  their  operations.  However, 
whilst  the  market  was  thus  relieved  from  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  heavy  stock,  the  channels  of  con- 
sumption were  filled,  and  to  this  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  the  subsequent  prolonged  suspension  of 
demand  which  we  have  had  so  frequently  to  allude 
to,  the  manufacturers  having  availed  themseives  so 
freely  of  the  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  at 
low  rates,  that  up  to  the  present  advanced  period  of 
the  season,  that  they  have  been  almost  independent 
of  the  new  import. 

Since  the  commencement  of  arrivals  of  the 
new  crop,  which  caused  a rapid  accumulation  of 
stock,  the  trade  has  presented  a very  heavy  appear- 
ance, with  a downward  tendency  in  prices.’  The 
quantity  of  tobacco  now  held  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shews  an  increase  of  nearly  14,000  hhds.  since  the 
1st  January  last,  and  the  means  of  reducing  it  by  re- 
exportation have  become  more  restricted,  owing  to 
the  stocks  on  tho  continent  of  Europe  having  aug- 
mented to  a still  greater  extent.  Ail  the  northern 
markets  exhibit  excess  of  supply  over  the  usual  de- 
mand, and  declining  prices  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence. It  is  moreover,  the  prevailing  impression 
that  the  crops  of  this  year  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erally have  been  sufficiently  productive  to  insure  con- 
tinued if  not  increasing  redundancy,  and  that  the 
market  must  necessarily  remain  low,  until  something 
nearer  to  equality  is  restored  between  the  production 
on  one  side  and  the  want  of  consumption  on  the 
other. 


This  prospect  has  enabled  the  French  government 
to  contract  for  their  annual  supply  of  Kentucky  leaf, 
to  be  delivered  in  1844,  on  very  low  terms.  We  sub- 
join the  particulars  of  their  contracts,  concluded  in 
Paris  on  the  27th  and  28th  Inst.,*  also,  the  statement 
of  our  stock  and  prices  current, 

And  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Contract  by  the  French  Got^rnment  for  Kentucky 
Tobacco,  deliverable  in  1844: 
Rillogrammes.  Last  Contract. 

1st  quality  300,000  at  f.75  00  370,000  kiilo.  at  f.J25  00 
2d  do.  3,400,000  f.57  30  3,171,000  do.  f.73  95 

Xd  tob’o.  1,000,000  f.37  SO  none. 
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Stock  of  Tobacco  in  Lon- 
don 1st  Dec.  1843  11,425 

Imported  in  December  649 
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325  2,241 

25  445 


12,074  18,581  350  2,636 
Delivered  in  December  170  826  11  132 


Stock  on  30th  Dec.  1843  11,904  17,755  339  2,554 
do.  same  period,  1842  7,502  11,825  441  2,561 

London  Prices  Current. 

Va.  Leaf — Low  and  ordinary  exports  2 a 2\  nom’l. 

Middling  do  3 a 3J  do. 

Short  sound  and  dry  3 a 3| 

Middling  leafy  3s  a 4j 

Good  and  fine  A~  a 6 

Stemmed — Old  none. 

Ordinary  short  4 a 4| 

Middling  and  fair  5 a 5i 

Good  and  fine  6 a 7 nom’l. 

Kentucky  leaf— Low  and  ordinary  2 a 2j 

Fair  leafy  parcels  2i  a 2j 

Good  and  fine  3i  a 4\ 

Western  stem’d — Ordinary  and  faded  4 

Common  4 a 4g 

Middling  and  good  5 a 51 

Fine  51  a 6 

Negrohead — Low  and  common  3 a 4 

Middling  sound  51  a 6 

Fine  61  a 7 


Liverpool,  Isi  January,  1844. 
Gentlemen — The  past  month’s  sales  of  tobacco 
in  this  market  are  computed  at  about  840  hogsheads, 
namely: 
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For  home  trade  10 

For  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land 176 

For  exportation  9 
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153 

210 

160 

15 

351 

270 

279 

195  183  309  153  840  hhds. 

The  purchases  by  the  manufacturers,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, have  been  extremely  limited,  leaving  such  of 
the  new  importation  of  Virginia  strips  as  have  to  seek 
their  market  in  that  source,  almost  untouched;  they 
are  consequently  held  at  a value  entirely  nominal. 
Xhe  Irish  dealers  have  supplied  themselves  on  rather 
lowerterms;  the  finerqualities,  both  leaf  and  stemmed, 
are  held  with  some  firmness,  but  the  present  effect  of 
that  disposition  appears  to  have  been  to  throw  the 
demand  upon  inferior  grades,  which,  becoming  must 
abundant  on  the  market,  have  been  sold  at  a decline 
from  our  last  quotations.  Of  Kentucky  Leaf  the 
sales  have  been  a |d.  below  the  prices  paid  two 
months  ago  for  exportation  to  Africa. 

We  annex  the  usual  tabular  statements  applicable 
to  this  market,  and  a comparative  note  of  the  stocks 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  these  call  for  no  particular 
observation  at  this  time  beyond  what  will  naturally 
be  suggested  by  their  perusal. 

We  are,  yours,  &c. 

The  foregoing  letters  were  accompanied  by  sundry 
fables,  for  which  w.e  have  not  room.  We  present  ail 
abstract  below,  showing  the  stock  on  hand  the  31st 
December,  in  London  and  Liverpool  and  also  in 
Qreat  Britain: 


London. 

Liverpool. 

Great  Britain. 

1836 

22,023 

9,903 

37,098 

1837 

13,253 

5,690 

23,503 

1838 

10.900 

5,180 

20,950 

1839 

12,450 

7.233 

22,773 

1840 

12.900 

7.524 

24,124 

1841 

19,778 

9,553 

33,666 

1842 

19,400 

12,761 

37,251 

1843 

30,000 

15,444 

50,344 

* We  learn  that  the  contracts  were  awarded  to  Messrs 
fescatori  & Co.,  and  Rotehildes. 
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The  folio1, vitig  is  a comparative  table  of  prices  the 


last  three  years  at  Liverpool: 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Virginia  Leaf — 

Ordinary  and  faded 

£ 

3 

2 a2jd, 

Ordinary  sound 

2^31 

3i 

3 

Fair  leafy 

4 a 4. ! 

4" 

3!a4.i 

Good  substance 

5 

4^ 

4i 

Fine  Irish 

5i 

5 a5.) 

5"a5i 

Virginia  Stemmed — 

Ordinary  short 

4i 

4!a5 

3| 

• Fair  dry  leafy 

5" 

5i 

4 a4.‘ 

Good  do. 

5i 

G“6i 

5 

Fine  Irish  ) 
Do.  butted  j 

6 a7i 

7a7ia8 

5J,a6i 

6ia7 

Western — O rd  i nar  y 

no  salqs 

3i 

4“ 

■ Middling ) 

7 a8 

4'  v 

4i 

Fine  j 

4.ia5 

5'a5! 

Kent  licit/ — Ord  i n ary 

2| 

2 

Middling) 

3a4) 

3.ia4 

2ia3 

. Fine 

4! 

3ia4 

A leading  house  in 

Liverpool,  under  date  of  the  2d 

January,  writing  to  their  correspondent  in  tins  place, 
says: 

“Tlie  depressed  state  of  tobacco  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a redundant  production,  which  has,  as  it 
were,  flooded  every  market  in  Europe  toan  unprece- 
dented extent.  The  extreme  low  prices  which  are 
expected  to  rule  for  the  inferior  descriptions,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  of  the  tobacco  in  Europe  consists,  can- 
not but  have  much  influence  in  keeping  down  the 
prices  of  the  better  qualities,  the  stook  of  which  al- 
though perhaps  not  very  abundant,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  consumption.  The  prospects  for  this  and  proba- 
bly the  ensuing  season,  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  are 
therefore  most  discouraging;  and  although  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  has  been  extended  in  some 
countries,  .the  increase  of  consumption,  however  con- 
siderable, is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  vast  in- 
crease of  production.” 

The  same  letter  has  a postscript  which  remarks — 
“Never  was  this  market  for  tobacco  in  a worse  plight 
than  at  present.” 

Another  letter  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
from  an  equally  prominent  house,  in  Liverpool,  da- 
ted the  3d  inst.  says:  • 

“It  would  be  useless  offering  an  opinion  upon  the 
course  of  the  (tobacco)  market.  The  year  closes 
upon  the  article  with  much  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  the  heavy  stock;  the  great  bulk  of  common 
quality,  for  the  western  stemmed,  does  not  sample 
so  well  as  usual;  the  stocks  are  also  unusually  heavy 
throughout  Europe;  the  unhappy  position  of  the  trade, 
whose  business  is  at  the  present  time  materially 
injured,  from  the  great  extent  of  smuggling,  which 
has  again  agitated  the  question  for  a reduction  of 
duty.  From  these  facts  there  does  not  appear  much 
encouragement.  It  is  true  the  most  useful  classes 
are  by  no  means  large,  for  which  there  is  a better 
feeling;  but  quantity  has  invariably  a drag  upon  the 
market.” 

We  have  also  the  permission  to  copy  the  following 
from  a letter  dated 

“Bremen,  Dec.  29,  1843. 

■‘We  quote  tobacco  as  follows:  Maryland,  very  or- 
dinary groats;  ordinary  4);  good  ordinary  4);  or- 
dinary brown  5i;  brown  6 a 7;  good  brown  a 8),; 
fine  brown  9 a 14,  ground  leaves,  ordinary,  5);  good 
ordinary  6;  middling  6)  a 7^;  fine  8 a 10;  Ohio,  or- 
dinary 5);  good  ordinary  6;  red  6)  a 7 i;  fine  red  8 a 
9;  ordinary  yellow  10  a 11;  yellow  12  a 13;  fine  yel- 
low 14  a 16;  bay  seconds  5 a 9;  crops  10  a 16;  Vir- 
ginia, very  ordinary  3;  ordinary  3j  a i;  good  ordinary 
3J  a 4;  middling  4)  a Cj;  middling  fine  7)  a 8;  fine  9 
a 10;  Kentucky  bull  eyes  3|;  ordinary  crosses  3); 
good  a 4;  seconds  4 ) a 5;  firsts  5)  a 61;  selections 
lj  a 1 more. 

“Sterns,  ordinary  Virginia  2)  a 3 R.ix  Dollars: 
good  ordinary  3 i ; middling  4);  fine  5j;  very  fine  5i  a 
6;  Kentucky  2)  a 3. 

“Low  as  these  prices  are,  we  cannot  hold  out  much 
prospect  that  they  can  be  supported  for  the  twelve 
months  to  come.  Crops  on  your  side  are  known  to 
have  been  again  most  abundant,  and  we  do  not  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  that  prices  in  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  recede,  and  go  below  the  present  ones.  Con- 
sumption has  reached  its  climax,  and  it  is  for  produc- 
ers now  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  proper  re- 
ward for  their  labors,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
either  throwing  away  the  ordinary  part  of  the  crops 
or  a reduction  of  oil  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
planted.  Unless  this  plan  be  adopted,  they  will  soon 
find  the  European  prices  so  low  as  hardly  to  pay 
freight  and  charges  from  the  plantation  to  the  consum- 
ing markets,  which  even  now  are  not  likely  to  stand 
the  weight  of  another  large  crop  about  to  be  thrown 
on  them.” 


AFRICAN  COMMERCE  AMD  COLONIZA- 
TION. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Forum: — y 

“An  old  subscriber”  feels  gratified  by  your  com- 
ments yesterday  upon  Mr.  Cresson’s  articles  touch- 
ing African  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  presence 
of  our  squadron  on  the  Liberian  station  has  rendered 
British  cruisers  more  prudent  and  cautious  than  when 
they  could  with  impunity  assail  our  defenceless  co- 
lonists. Still  it  is  important  to  remember, 

1st.  That  within  the  past  year  the  royal  geogra- 
pher, Arrowsmith,  issued  a new  map  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  in  which  he  deprives  Liberia  of  about 
two-thirds  of  her  territory — lays  down  six  British 
stations  within  the  part  thus  denied  her,  and  insult- 
ingly notifies  England  by  a label  extending  across  the 
front  of  its  entire  line,  of  “Encroachments  constantly 
making  by  the  Liberian  government  along  the  whole 
Kroo  Coast  from  Trade  Town  to  Cape  Palmas.” 

2d.  The  parliamentary  committee  on  British  Afri- 
can colonies  made  a report  last  year  strongly  recom- 
mending the  erection  of  a fortress  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cestos  river,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  very  centre  of  Liberia. 

3d.  That  a member  of  that  committee  now  in  this 
country,  denied  the  validity  of  our  purchases  from 
the  natives,  and  sustained  the  right  of  their  cruisers 
to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

That  the  importance  of  our  growing  commerce 
with  Africa  may  be  more  justly  appreciated — its  va- 
lue to  our  home  manufactures  more  correctly  esti- 
mated and  the  policy  of  England  exposed,  ‘O.  S.’ 
encloses  some  extracts  cut  from  an  address  of  Mr. 
Cresson  some  time  since;  and  as  the  views  of  that 
disinterested  and  indefatigable  friend  of  Africa  have 
acquired  new  value  from  recent  events  and  later  de- 
velopments, he  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  columns  of  the  Forum. 

“The  south  ought  to  regard  colonization,  as  cal- 
culated to  promote  greatly  the  consumption  of  her 
great  staple,  cotton,  now  largely  checked  and  actual- 
ly diminished  by  the  immensely  increased  consump- 
tion of  silks,  linen,  and  worsted,  growing  out  of  our 
unwisely  admitting  them  duty  free,  and  thus  givinga 
premium  both  to  the  industry  and  raw  materials  of 
rival  and  even  hostile  nations?  The  natives  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa,  probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  number  are  now  mostly  naked;  but 
they  evince  an  intense  anxiety  to  follow  the  fashions 
of  our  colonists,  and  their  first  desire  is  to  be  similar- 
ly clothed — “to  hab  white  man  fash.’  They  now  ex- 
hibit considerable  skill  for  savages,  in  their  manufac- 
tures; but  their  processes  are  necessarily  inartificial, 
slow,  and  painful.  Teach  them  the  use  of  our  looms 
and  supply  them  with  yarns,  and  each  year  many 
millions  of  pounds  would  be  exchanged  with  them 
for  the  rich  and  various  products  of  their  exuberant 
soil.  Possessing  the  raw  material  ourselves,  and  en- 
joying many  advantages  over  our  unscrupulous  rival, 
in  transforming  it  into  yarn,  we  should  rapidly  fol- 
low up  this  first  advantage,  by  supplying  our  neigh- 
bors of  Mexico  with  millions  more;  India,  China,  the 
Mediterranean  Region,  and  the  German  States  would 
gradually  follow,  and  Russia,  who  bears  no  love  to 
England,  would  gladly  transfer  her  custom  to  us— 
Britain  now  threatens  to  exclude  every  article  of  our 
slave-grown  produce  from  her  ports;  an  influential 
society  possessing  great  pecuniary  resources,  is  now 
organized  to  carry  out  the  design  on  a national  scale 
— and  as  we  cannot  afford  to  have  eighty  millions  per 
annum  cutoff  from  our  exports,  we  should,  by  adopt- 
ing the  policy  in  question,  obtain,  through  our  own 
industry,  and  enterprise,  indemnification  for  at  least 
a portion  o£  her  present  custom.  England  now  ex- 
ports 136,500,000  lbs.  cotton  yarn  per  annum,  valued 
at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly manufactured  out  of  our  raw  material. 

Secure  to  the  planter  a home  market  for  a fair 
proportion  of  his  crops,  arid  this  game  could  no  long- 
er be  played  by  her  at  our  expense.  Rescue  our 
staple  from  her  grasp,  make  our  own  ports  the  source 
of  direct  supply  to  the  continent,  both  for  them  and 
for  the  yarn  she  now  enjoys  the  sole  supply  of 
through  our  want  of  manufacturing  enterprize,  and 
we  shall  at  least  divide  the  monetary  empire  so  far 
with  her  as  to  defy  her  future  attempts  to  work  our 
downfall. 

In  my  last  letter  from  a very  dear  friend  now  in 
London — one  of  sjiur.  distinguished  and  estimable 
countrymen- -he  says  that  tire  British  nation  has  de- 
termined to  exclude  all  our  slave  grown  products  and 
the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  conform  to  the 
new  state  of  affairs  the  better.’  A gentleman  here 
is  recently  told  by  his  English  correspondent,  that 
they  have  expended  twenty  millions  sterling  to  de- 
stroy West  India  slavery,  and  will  if  necessary  expend 
as  muck  more  in  exterminating  it  from  among-  us!  Can 
we  believe  ail  this  to  be  pure  benevolence,  when  we 
know  the  extent  of  the  miseries  of  India.  We  may, 
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by  comparing  their  professions  with  their  practice 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  love  for  our  slave  popu- 
lation without  any  breach  of  Christian  charity.  I 
repeat  then,  that  the  real  design  is  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  union,  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  our  rising 
manufactures  and  the  destruction  of  our  commercial 
interference  with  them  in  foreign  markets. 

The  important  fact,  stated  in  Gov.  Buchanan’s 
last  despatch,  that  there  were  then  no  less  than  37 
sail  of  British  ships,  many  of  them  800  to  900  tons 
burthen,  in  the  Bonny  river  receiving  cargoes  of  palm 
oil,  an  article  only  recently  entering  into  the  list  of 
African  exports,  gives  but  a faint  idea  of  the  native 
commercial  resources  of  that  vast  continent  when 
properly  developed.  No  less  than  35,000  tons  of  this 
valuable  article  have  been  imported  into  England  in 
a single  year — worth  at  9 cts.  per  pound,  its  present 
value  in  our  market,  $7,056,000.  Stop  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  export  may  be  increased  ten  fold.  The 
sugar  estates  of  western  Africa,  destroyed  by  Portu- 
gal on  the  discovery  of  America  were  deemed  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Africa  may  yet  afford  us  an  im- 
mense supply,  as  sugar  cane  is  one  of  her  indigenous 
products:  her  native  coffee  too — of  which  ‘12  or  14 
varieties  grow  wild  in  the  forest  of  Liberia,  is  unsur- 
passed in  quality,  and  may  be  raised  to  any  extent. 
Ship  timber,  furniture,  and  dye  wood3  of  almost  end- 
less variety,  also  abound,  and  even  now  are  shipped 
to  a large  amount.  One  of  my  London  friends  told 
me  that  in  May,  1832,  he  received  eighteen  cargoes 
of  African  oak  from  Sierra  Leone.  Camwood,  now 
worth  $90  per  ton,  may  be  obtained  from  our  colo- 
nies to  almost  any  extent,  as  soon  as  roads  shall  be 
extended  into  the  interior,  and  will  be  very  import- 
ant  to  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  Ivory, 
gold-dust,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  drugs,  hides,  goat- 
skins, manilla,  hemp,  indigo,  rice,  corn,  pepper,  bees- 
wax, (arid  all  the  products  of  the  tropics  may  be  add- 
ed) would  form  the  basis  of  a commerce  which  if 
duly  promoted,  would  probably  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years  rival  in  importance  the  whole  of 
that  between  us  and  Great  Britain  25  years  ago. 

Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  and  under  all  the  de- 
solating influences  of  the  slave  trade,  Britain  enjoys 
an  immense,  trade  with  Africa.  One  of  her  commer- 
cial houses  alone  received  returns  in  three  years 
amounting  to  about  $1,500,000,  principally  in  gold, 
ivory,  and  gum.  Another,  in  Liverpool,  realized  a 
profit  of  .£30.000  by  a single  voyage,  from  ivory  and 
palm  oil.  This  commerce  absorbs  a large  amount 
of  British  manufactures,  and  though  still  compara- 
tively ''in  its  infancy,  is  esteemed  by  her  writers  to 
afford  a clear  annual  profit  of  several  millions.  She 
naturally  desires  to  retain  this  rich  monopoly,  and, 
jealous  of  our  sharing  it,  arrogates  to  herself  tho 
right  to  denounce  our  benign  and  disinterested  sys- 
tem, (she  at  the  same  time  planning  vast  operations 
for  commercial  colonies  in  Africa  for  her  own  bene- 
fit,) although  for  purposes  so  superior  to  hers!  He? 
colonists  have  been  a curse  and  a terror  to  Africa 
and  Asia — ours  only  scatter  blessings  in  their  path. 
Ours,  however,  doubly  annoy  her — they  open  the 
rich  fields  of  African  commerce  to  our  merchants, 
foster  our  home  manufactures,  and  by  enabling  Ua  to 
effect  peacefully  for  the  negro  race  all  that  we  con- 
stitutionally can,  theirsuccess  will  deprive  iier  of  the 
only  available  weapon  for  disturbing  our  domestic 
tranquility.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
our  fellow  citizens  should  appreciate  fully  the  real 
bearing  of  ail  these  topics,  so  intimately  and  insepa- 
rably interwoven. 

There  are  several  distinct  grounds  upon  which  the 
colonization  enterprize  claims  support.  The  advan- 
tages it  offers  to  our  own  free  colored  people,  who 
choose  to  remove  under  its  auspices  to  Africa,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
clamor  and  dust  raised  by  its  adversaries.  Its  influ- 
ence in  suppressing  the  slave  traffic  on  the  African 
shores;  its  agency  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
that  continent,  and  reanimating  its  tribes  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  lawful  commerce — these,  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  its  objecls'may  be  gained  without 
disastrous  and. d isorganizing  interference  with  southern 
institutions,  commend  it  as  a scheme  of  practical  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  to  every  patriot  and  Christian.’’ 
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„ MR.  EVANS’S  SPEECH 
On  the  22  d and  23  d of  January,  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie's speech  of  the  19 III. 

Mr.  Evans  confessed  (he  said)  that  he  entered  on 
this  discussion  with  great  reluctance  and  with  leas 
interest  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  approaching  any 
subject.  This  did  not  arise  from  a want  of  proper 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
from  the  consideration  thgt  the  facts  and  a rg union  is 
relative  to  it  had  been  so  often  repeated,  and  that  the 
subject  presented  so  little  of  freshness  or  novelty,  that 
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it  was  only  necessary,  in  the  discussion  of  it,  to  draw 
upon  the  memory.  But  though  he  looked  upon  the 
discussion  as  out  of  place  and  out  of  order,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  decline  it,  nor  should  he  at  any 
time  shrink  from  it.  He  had  intimated  that  these 
topics  were  exceedingly  familiar,  and  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  had  said 
the  arguments  on  this  side  were  stereotyped.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  arguments  of  the  last 
year  and  of  the  year  before  would  differ  from  those 
urged  this  year.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that, 
from  year  to  year,  they  would  be  changed.  Truth 
is  identical  and  eternal.  What  was  proved  to  be 
just  and  necessary  a year  or  two  years  ago,  was 
equally  so  now.  There  was  nothing  true  but  which 
experience  had  tested;  and,  so  far  as  experience 
went,  during  the  lastyear, [it  had  furnished  us  with  new 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  honorable  senator  had  displayed  extraordina- 
ry zeal  and  force,  as  he  always  did,  whenever  he 
spoke,  in  treating  this  subject.  His  assertions  were 
made  in  a bold  manner.  He  dealt  much  in  the  posi- 
tive. That  part  of  speech  which  grammarians  call 
the  adjective,  and  which  gives  force  and  beauty  to 
style,  he  used  very  freely,  and  always  in  the  super- 
lative degree.  The  policy  of  the  tariff  he  represent- 
ed as  the  most  impolitic,  the  most  unjust,  the  most 
fallacious  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple. This  proved  the  settled  conviction  of  the  hono- 
rable senator’s  mind  on  the  subject,  founded,  no 
doubt,  on  a long  course  of  reasoning  and  reflection; 
but  it  did  not  prove  that  the  principles  which  he  ad- 
vances are  therefore  true,  however  firm  may  be  his 
conviction.  He  would  endeavor,  in  some  brief  ob- 
servations, not  to  speak  with  over  positiveness,  though 
he  could  assure  the  senator  that  lie  was  as  well  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  the  senator 
was  of  his  own. 

The  first  argument  that  he  would  notice — though 
not  following  the  order  of  the  senator’s  remarks — 
was,  that  it  was  extremely  unjust  to  raise  all  our 
revenue,  or  nearly  all,  from  duties  on  imports.  The 
senator  had  declared  that  other  nations  had  not  done 
so,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  unjust  and  unequal. 
As  far  as  the  example  of  other  nations  furnished  us 
with  any  rule,  it  was  notour  policy  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  nations  which  were  embarrassed  by  debt 
and  by  military,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments. — 
Many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  raise  all  they 
could  by  duties  on  imports,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
to  resort- to  excises,  stamp  duties,  and  income  tax, 
and  other  modes  of  taxation.  What  sort  of  a guide 
did  they  present  to  us,  who  were  able  to  supply  our 
our  treasury  by  duties  on  imports  alone?  Why  should 
we  adopt  a policy  that  they  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  de- 
ficiencies in  their  revenue?  But  there  were  reasons 
why  we  should  raise  all  our  revenue  from  duties  on 
imports  which  did  not  apply  to  other  nations,  In  the 
first  place,  while  foreign  nations  raise  a revenue  as 
an  entire  nation,  we  have  two  governments  to  sup- 
ply. The  states  raise  an  aggregate  amount  of  reve- 
nue for  their  local  purposes  much  larger  than  the 
nation.  We  sustain  two  governments,  they  but  one. 
We  charge  the  national  revenue  on  imports,  while 
the  states  raise  theirs  by  direct  taxes  and  other 
means.  The  revenue  of  the  states  much  exceed 
ours;  and  thus  the  rule  of  other  nations  would  not 
practically  apply  to  this.  The  senator  remarked  that 
England  raised  but  one-tenth  of  her  revenue  from 
duties  on  imports,  but  he  had  explained  that  he  re- 
ferred to  a former  state  of  things,  and  did  not  apply 
it  to  the  present  revenue  of  England.  The  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1842  was  fifty-three 
millions  sterling,  of  which  twenty-three  millions 
were  derived  from  customs.  Thus  more  than  a third 
of  her  revenue  was  derived  from  customs.  He 
would  venture  to  assert  that,  if  an  accurate  state- 
ment were  made  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  various  sources  by  our  state  governments,  it 
would  turn  out  that  a less  proportion  was  raised  here 
from  customs  than  in  Great  Britain.  So, -if  the  ex- 
ample of  other  nations  were  any  guide  for  us,  we 
had  followed  it  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  honorable  senator  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  injustice  of  this  mode  of  raising  revenue,  but  did 
not  say  that  he  desired  to  change  it.  If  he  should 
make  the  attempt  to  impose  the  burden  on  any  other 
objects,  he  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult.  He 
apprehended  that  a project  to  supply  the  necessary 
revenue  by  a resort  to  direct  taxes  or  excises,  or  in 
the  mode  adopted  in  part  by  other  nations,  would  be 
exclaimed  against  by  the  people,  of  all  parties  and 
in  every  portion  of  the  country.  At  the  very  origin, 
of  the  government  it  was  settled  that  this  mode  of 
raising  revenue  was  the  least  onerous  on  the  people, 
because  it  imposed  the  duty,  in  some  measure,  on 
the  foreign  producer — a fact  that  he  should  more  par- 
ticularly notice  and  illustrate  in  the  course  of  hisre- 
m.srksp 


The  honorable  senator  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  condemning  it  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner. He  spoke  of  it  as  a measure  with  deception  and 
and  fraud  stamped  on  its  face;  as  faithless,  iniquitous, 
and  unjust,  and  as  designed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  but  of  plunder.  Now,  he  desired  to  con- 
sider the  act  as  a revenue  measure.  The  honorable 
senator  had  obtained  from  practical  merchants  a 
schedule  of  articles  the  duties  on  which  ran  up  very 
high,  and  he  said  that  with  such  extravagant  rates  of 
duly,  amounting  almost  to  prohibition,  we  yet  called 
this  a bill  to  raise  revenue — a revenue  tariff.  The 
aggregate  of  the  importations  of  some  articles  was 
greatly  increased,  and  of  others  reduced  by  the  tariff. 
The  true  rule  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue that  a tariff  would  give,  would  not  be  to  take  up 
single  articles,  but  the  whole.  We  must  look  at  the 
bill  as  a whole,  not  to  particular  items.  The  importa- 
tion of  many  articles  may  be  diminished  or  prohibi- 
ted, but  yet,  on  the  whole  the  scheme  may  add  to 
tne  revenue.  It  was  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  poli- 
cy of  protection  that  the  revenue  derived  from  im- 
ports is  imposed  noton  importation,  but  consumption 
of  foreign  articles.  Such  a disposition  of  the  duties 
may  be  made  that  some  articles  may  be  prohibited, 
and  yet,  as  a whole,  the  revenue  increased,  from  the 
articles  actually  consumed;  and  a policy  which  in- 
creases the  whole  consumption  adds  to  the  revenue. 
Suppose  that,  by  the  diminution  of  the  importation 
of  one  article,  we  call  into  action  a large  amount  of 
industry  here,  we  add  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to 
consume.  The  amount  of  goods  excluded  was  of 
no  account,  if  thereby  the  consumption  of  other  du- 
tiable articles  was  increased,  so  as  to  add  to  the  im- 
portation of  them.  We  were  often  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  when  we  imposed  additional 
duties  the  imports  were  increased  as  a whole.  It  was 
because  the  consumption  of  the  country  was  always 
in  proportion  to  its  ability  to  import  and  pay  for  ar- 
ticles which  were  wanted.  It  gave  people  employ- 
ment which  they  had  not  before,  to  clothe  themselves 
and  their  families  better  than  before.  It  made  them 
consumers  of  dutiable  articles,  and  added  to  the  re- 
venue. A philosopher,  remarkable  for  his  intellect 
and  genius,  who  had  been  satirized  as  the  “greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,”  achieved  a great  re- 
volution in  the  mode  of  searching  after  truth.  He 
established  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning.  This 
mode  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  superseded  all 
others.  The  great  point  of  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  philosophy  was  this:  the  former  assum- 
ed the  principle,  and  found  facts  to  conform  to  it, 
and,  if  the  facts  would  not  sustain  it,  they  must  yield 
to  (he  theory;  but  the  modern  philosophy  formed 
theories  from  experience  and  established  principles, 
upon  well  authenticated  facts.  With  great  respect 
he  would  suggest  that  the  honorable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded by  the  old  mode.  He  took  a theory,  and  dis- 
regarded the  facts  which  were  not  in  conformity 
with  it.  He  assumed  that  his  theory  must  be  right; 
and  he  said  that  duties  must  enhance  prices,  though 
the  fact  is  that  prices  have  declined  as  duties  have 
been  increased.  The  honorable  gentleman  insists, 
however,  that  prices  would  decline  a great  deal  more 
if  the  duty  was  not  increased;  and  that  the  decline  is 
not  in  consequence  of  the  duties,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
That  was  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  facts. 

I propose  (said  Mr.  Evans ) to  draw  some  doctrines 
from  facts  on  this  subject.  He  would  consider  the 
bill  as  a revenue  measure.  He  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  revenue  was  declining  under  this  tariff;  that 
the  treasury  was  failing,  and  that  -our  means  would 
be  inadequate  to  our  engagements.  Now,  sir,  what 
were  the  receipts  from  importations  in  1842,  during 
which  time  the  duties  were  at  the  lowest  rates? — 
They  were  only  thirteen  millions.  The  nett  receipts 
of  1843  were  nearly  eighteen  millions,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts twenty-three.  The  average  rate  of  duties  in 
1843  was  twenty-three  per  cent.  The  average  rate 
of  duties  under  the  present  tariff  was  thirty. four  per 
cent.  Yet  the  result  was,  that  we  had  by  the  new 
tariff  added  four  millions  to  our  revenue.  By  im- 
posing additional  duties  we  had,  therefore,  derived 
an  additional  revenue  of  four  millions.  But  the  year 
1843  was  not  a fair  test  by  which  to  determine  the 
character  of  this  tariff  as  a revenue  measure.  There 
were  three  months  to  elapse  in  1842,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  during  which  the  importations  fell 
off  largely,  and  so  in  the  first  quarter  of  1843.  The 
reason  why  so  small  an  amount  of  goods  were  im- 
ported in  the  first  year  that  this  tariff  was  in  opera- 
tion—forty-eight  millions — was  the  exceedingly  low 
rate  of  importation  in  the  last  quarter  of  1842, 
and  tb.e  first  quarter  of  1843.  When  we  last 
year  had  this' subject  under  discussion,  he  had 
predicted  that  the  imports  would  increase  large- 
ly, and  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  duties  would 
not  exceed  twelve  or  thirteen  millions.  He  (Mr.  E.) 
then  said  they  would  be  seventeen  millions,  and  stat- 


ed that  the  revenue  had  fallen  off  not  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff  of  1842,  but  from  the  agitation 
and  hesitation  produced  by  the  discussion  preceding 
that  act. 

Importations  were  not  made  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing. Orders  were  generally  given  for  them  six 
months  in  advance,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  tariff  was  under  discussion  here.  We  knew  at 
the  time  that  orders  were  suspended,  and  the  impor- 
tations were  consequently  small,  though  the  senator’s 
argument  went  to  show  that  they  were  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 

If  we  looked  to  the  second  quarter  of  1843,  we 
w'ould  find  a large  increase.  By  that  time  commerce 
had  assumed  a stable  basis.  No  alterations  were  an- 
ticipated in  the  tariff,  and  business  was  taking  a uni- 
form direction. 

The  first  and  third  quarters  were  generally  more 
productive  than  the  second  and  fourth.  There  was 
scarcely  an  instance  of  so  great  an  increase,  in  the 
second  quarter.  In  the  third  quarter  the  dutiable 
imports  amounted  to  nineteen  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1842  they 
were  seven  and  a half  millions  of  dollars;  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1843  ten  a half;  in  the  second  quarter 
eleven  and  a half;  and  in  the  third  quarter  nineteen 
millions  six  hundred  thousand.  He  regretted  thathe 
had  not  the  returns  for  the.  fourth  quarter.  If  we 
take  the  whole  year  we  will  find  the  imports  increas- 
ing and  the  revenue  improving  under  this  tariff;  and, 
in  the  next  year,  he  believed  the  revenue  would  be 
much  larger  than  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  him- 
self anticipated. 

In  this  connexion  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  some- 
ting  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury;  for  it  it  had 
been  stated  in  some  respectable  journals  that  ought 
to  know  better,  that  the  treasury  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  The  treasury,  in  his  opinion,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  in  a very  good  condition.  What  he 
had  said  of  this  revenue  act  a year  ago  was,  that,  if 
it  was  permitted  to  stand,  it  would  produce  revenue 
enough  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment. Let  us  see  if  it  is  so.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  says  that,  at  the  end  of  present  fiscal  year, 
there  will  be  a deficiency  of  two  and  a half  millions. 
The  secretary  proposed  the  extravagant  amount  of 
twenty-five  and  a half  millions,  without  includ  ing 
the  public  debt,  as  the  expenditure  for  the  year. — 
He  (Mr.  E.)  did  not  see  how  it  could  require,  twerriy 
millions  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  secretary  went  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  money  appropriated 
would  be  drawn  out  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but,  as 
he  senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  truly  stated, 
he  balances  of  outstanding  appropriations  at  the  end 
of  one  year  would,  as  a general  rule,  be  equal  to 
those  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  But  the  se- 
cretary supposed  both  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  trea- 
sury. Some  of  the  appropriations  could  be  postpon- 
ed and  some  saved.  The  deficiency  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  redemption  of  two  millions  of  trea- 
sury notes  out  of  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  year. 
He  might  reissue  notes  to  that  amount  according  to 
law,  and  it  was  not  intended  th»t  they  should  be  a 
charge  upon  the  year.  Thus  the  deficiency  would 
be  reduced  to  half  a million.  The  secretary  also 
supposes  that  all  the  outstanding  warrants  will  be 
brought  in  for  payment  during  the  year.  They  are 
liable  to  be  called  in  at  any  tme;  but  as  fast  as  they 
eome  in  others  go  out.  They  cannot  come  back  in- 
stantaneously. There  was  not  a day  in  which  there 
were  not  many  outstanding  warrants.  But  all  these 
are  computed  as  a charge  on  the  treasury  within  the 
year. 

The  revenue  would  also  be  larger  than  the  secre- 
tary had  estimated  it  to  be.  The  amount  of  reyenue 
collected  in  the  third  quarter  of  1843  was  six  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  would  be  found 
on  examining  a series  of  years  that  the  fourth  quar- 
ter produced  nearly  as  much  as  the  third.  The  se- 
cretary estimated  the  receipts  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1844  at  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  (Mr.  E-)  bad  received  information,  within  a day 
or  two,  from  New  York,  that  the  revenue  was  com- 
ing in  largely.  The  first  quarter  of  1844  was  esti- 
mated at  three  and  half  millions  for  New  York, 
which  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue  from  customs.  This  would  give  us  seven 
millions  for  the  quarter,  instead  of  four  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Here  would  be  a gain  of 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the 
increase  of  this  quarter  alor.e.  1 he  estimate  which 
he  had  received  from  New  York  was  probably  cor- 
rect, because  it  was-ajwmys  known  what  goods  were 
to  be  imported  there  and  the  number  of  ships  on 
their  passage.  They  had  means  on  which  to  form 
a tolerable  judgment.  The  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June  would,  therefore,  give  at  least  two  millions 
more  than  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. No  such  deficiency  as  the  secretary  had  sup. 
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posed  could  possibly  occur;  and  there  was  no  room 
for  the  apprehension  that  there  would  be  any  failure 
on  jthe  part  of  the  government  to  meet  the  public 
demands  upon  it,  or  of  any  necessity  to  resort  to  any 
other  mode  of  taxation. 

Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  review  the  estimates  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  he  said  were,  in  his  opinion, 
too  high.  The  secretary’s  estimate  was  $2(5,877.000 
He  estimated  a million  and  a halt'for  rivers  and  har- 
bors. He  (Mr.  E.)  did  not  desire  to  see  these  im- 
provements abandoned,  but  he  thought  the  estimate 
for  those  objects  a little  extravagant.  If  congress 
should  appropriate  half  a million  for  them,  it  was 
as  much  as  he  expected.  The  estimates  for  the  navy 
werfe  vmy  large,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  by 
i ndications  which  he  had  seen,  this  and  otherestimates 
were  beyond  the  amount  which  would  be  appropri- 
ated. The  appropriations  already  proposed  in  the 
other  house  hardly  came  up  to  sixteen  millions. — 
Making  allowance  for  unexpended  appropriations, 
he  did  not  think  they  would  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
eighteen  millions.  This  would  reduce  the  estimate 
four  or  five  millions.  In  order  to  make  up  this  sum 
of  $26,877,000,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  all  the 
appropriations  within  the  year,  whereas  a portion  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  left  outstanding.  The 
whole  sum  could  not  be  expended  within  the  year. 
No  account  had  been  taken  in  the  secretary’s  esti- 
mate of  the  money  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  which 
would  be  at  least  half  a million.  There  would  be 
about  three  and  a half  millions  of  the  whole  amount 
of  appropriations  for  the  year  that  would  not  be 
wanted  during  the  year:  to  which  sum  might  be  ad- 
ded the  amount  of  reductions  which  congress  would 
make  from  the  estimates. 

There  would  therefore  be  a surplus,  and  not  a de- 
ficiency, of  means  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  ol  the 
fiscal  year,  without  looking  to  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue from  imports.  It  was  hazardous  to  make  pre- 
dictions, but  he  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  re- 
venue from  customs  during  the  year  did  not  exceed 
twenty-three  millions.  Very  intelligent  merchants 
had  estimated  it  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  millions 
for  the  fiscal  year.  lie  did  not  go  so  far,  but  all  in- 
dications showed  a great  increase  of  revenue.  There 
were  some  strong  indications  of  an  increase  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  in  the  business  parts  of  the  country. 
In  N.  York  rents  were  raising,  buildings  going  up,  new 
firms  commencing  business,  and  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  increasing  confidence  and  active  business. 
Ho  knew  that  these  prospects  might  be  blasted  by 
unforseen  occurrences.  He  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred that  this  discussion  should  take  place  some 
days  later,  By  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  at 
Boston  we  should  have  intelligence  that  would  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  importations  of  this 
year.  A peculiar  stale  of  tilings  now  existed.  But 
Jittle  cotton  had  been  going  to  Europe  for  some  weeks 
past,  and,  by  the  last  accounts,  it  was  higher  in  New 
York  than  at  Liverpool.  We  were  holding  on  here 
for  higher  prices.  There  they  were  not  buying.  If 
the  price  of  cotton  should  be  ’augmented  one  cent  a 
pound,  which  was  probable,  (though  he  would  not 
speak  too  confidently  of  it,)  it  .vould  add  ten  mil- 
lions to  the  imports  of  the  year.  But  if  it  decline 
or  remained  stationary,  we  could  hardly  say  what 
would  be  the  result  of  it.  If  cotton  cannot  be  ex- 
ported, bills  will  be;  and  when  they  rise  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  more,  specie  must  go  out.  The  cur- 
rency will  then  be  suddenly  contracted,  the  banks 
will  refuse  accommodations,  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity will  be  very  much  embarrassed,  arid  business 
brought  to  a pause.  This  might  affect  imports  and 
revenue.  Tins  was  a view  of  things  that  might  be 
looked  at  with  apprehension  by  the  country.  11  the 
tendency  should  be  to  a rise  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
the  revenue  w,.uld  amount  to  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  millions  I'or  the  fiscal  year.  If  so,  we  should  have 
revenue  enough;  and  if  riot,  we  should  have  more 
than  would  meet  all  the  ordinary  expenditures.  An 
importation  of  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  millions  of 
dutiable  goods  would  furnish  a gross  revenue  of 
twenty-three  millions. 

He  understood  the  honorable  gentleman  to  express 
some  disapprobation  of  the  mode  of  discrimination 
virtually  adopted  in  the  present  tariff'.  He  says  lie 
would  discriminate  in  a certain  way — by  getting  the 
highest  revenue  from  the  lowest  rates  of  duties.  But 
tlie  gentleman  must  look  at  the  aggregate  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  not  take  one  by  one;  and  improve  ttie  re- 
venue by  such  a discrimination  as  tends  to  fat  or  con- 
sumption^not  by  making  articles  cheap,  but  by  ren- 
dering the  people  able  to  buy  them.  The  gentleman 
would  also  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  poor,  and 
make  light  the  burdens  on  them.  That  was  humane, 
but  it  would  he  more  wise  and  more  humane  so  to 
legislate  that  there  should  be  no  poor — to  keep  them 
all  employ  ed,  and  give  to  them  all  the  means  of  com  • 
p tency.  Reducing  duties  only,  would  be  like  indis- 
c.iminate  charity,  leaving  the  poor  in  idleness  and 


indigence,  without  means  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  their  own  exertions  There  is  a tendency  to 
expense  in  living,  and  people  will  buy  imported  ar- 
ticles, when  able  to  do  so.  He  had  seen  instances  of 
the  operation  of  these  principles  in  his  own  part  of 
the  country.  He  mentioned  an  instance  of  a family 
in  his  vicinity  that  were  poor,  but,  under  this  act, 
obtained  employment  in  a manufactory.  They  were 
now  living,  not  in  indigence  as  formerly,  but  he  saw 
them  surrounded  with  comforts,  and  in  possession  of 
foreign  luxuries  which  struck  him  as  quite  extrava- 
gant. There  was  nothing  surprising  about  it.  A fa- 
mily of  six  were  redeemed  from  poverty  by  employ- 
ment, and  enabled  to  become  consumers  of  dutiable 
articles,  and  contribute  to  the  means  of  the  public 
treasury. 

He  was  under  no  apprehension  that  commerce 
would  be  destroyed  by  this  law,  as  the  senator  sup- 
posed. The  gentleman  spoke  of  commerce  as  if  fo- 
reign commerce  alone  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
only  bond  of  peace  and  harmony  among  nations. — 
This  foreign  commerce  brought  in  imports  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  or  more.  The  amount  of 
internal  commerce  was  a thousand  millions.  The 
internal  navigation  vastly  transcends  the  navigation 
employed  in  foreign  commerce.  Was  it  not  desira- 
ble to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  harmony  between  the 
slates  of  this  Union,  by  the  exchange  of  our  produc- 
tions? and  was  it  not  as  desirable  to  strengthen  their 
relations  as  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  foreign  na- 
tions. But  the  gentleman  says  the  system  lias  al- 
ready struck  down  half  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  How  does  this  appear?  We  hear  no  such 
complaints,  Ships  are  building,  tonnage  increasing, 
the  wages  of  seamen  rising.  We  had  no  complaints, 
except  from  a few  importers  of  hardware.  Inqui- 
ries had  been  made  as  to  the  memorial  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  hardware  trade,  and  the  result  was, 
that  nothing,  or  very  little,  was  known  about  it  in 
New  York,  as  it  had  not  been  generally  circulated. 
We  had  contrary  testimony  in  a memorial  from  mer- 
chants of  the  highest  standing  in  New  York,  show- 
ing that  the  foreign  commerce  was  in  a healthy  and 
sound  state,  and  that  the  opponents  of  the  tariff' were 
mostly  agents  of  foreigners,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  tariff  act  would  not  be  disturbed  at  this  ses- 
sion. This  last  memorial  was  got  up  in  two  hours, 
and  in  a single  street,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  hardware  merchants.  The  profits 
on  some  of  these  articles  heretofore  bad  been  enor- 
mous, and  it  was  not  surprising  that  those  who  lost 
the  profits  should  complain. 

Mr.  Woodbury  would  ask  if  the  signers  of  th’at 
memorial  were  not  consignees  of  American  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Evans  did  not  know;  but  he  thought  it  quite 
likely  that  some  of  them  were  The  importations 
of  the  last  year  were  forty- eight  millions;  they  had 
sometimes  gone  much  higher,  even  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  But  this  excessive  amount  of  im- 
portation was  attended  with  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress, and  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  when  in 
the  treasury  department,  stated  that  these  importa- 
tions were  the  great  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  country . 

We  could  never  safely  go  beyond  a hundred  mil- 
lions of  importations,  certainly  not  above  a hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Supposing  our  capacity  to 
raise  and  export  to  increase  rapidly,  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  we  can  export  in  the  same  increased  pro- 
portion. The  consumption  of  our  products  abroad 
must  be  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  people  of 
foreign  countries  to  buy;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  condition  of  the  people  there  will  so 
improve  as  to  increase  their  consumption. 

If  we  had  a statement  showing  the  quantity  of  ar- 
ticles imported  during  the  highest  and  lowest  Jearof 
importation,  it  would  not  be  found  that  there  was  so 
much  difference  in  (he  quantity  as  in  the  value  of 
the  importations.  The  price  of  all  imported  articles 
during  the  year  of  extravagant  importations  was-ex- 
travagaritly  high. 

It  was  urged  that  the  decline  of  commerce  would 
throw  our  ships  and  vessels  out  of  employment;  but 
he  had  shown  that  of  late  importations  had  increased, 
and  he  referred  to  a statement  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  show  that  the  import  of  dutiable  ar- 
ticles from  1821  to  1824  averaged  sixty-four  millions 
of  dollars.  Our  population  bait  since  increased 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  we 
should  import  less  now.  Under  a high  rate  of  duties 
afterwards  the  importations  increased.  When  duties 
averaged  forty-one  per  cent,  the  imports  were  about 
seventy-five  millions.  If  tea  and  coffee  had  remained 
dutiable  one  year  more,  the  imported  dutiable  goods 
would  have  been  seventy-seven  millions.  In  the 
standing  the  increased  demand  for  consumption, 
when  the  rate  of  duties  was  twenty-three  per  cent, 
period  from  1833  to  1839  the  importations  aveiaged 
seventy  millions  under  reduced  duties  Notwitn- 
tho  importations  were  but  sixty-nme  millions.  These 


facts  show  that  the  senator’s  theory  that  duties  de- 
stroyed commerce  was  not  well  founded. 

As  to  the  two  last  years,  lh.n  theory  did  not  hold 
good.  The  importations  in  1843  were  forty-four 
millions — a falling  off  of  29  per  cent.  But  there 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a falling  off  of  35  per  cent, 
in  free  goods,  which  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
tariff.  The  cause  of  the  diminution  of  both  was  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  not  the 
imposition  of  the  duty. 

Here  Mr.  Evans,  without  concluding,  gave  way  to 
a motion  to  go  into  executive  business. 

After  spending  a short  time  in  executive  session, 
the  senate  adjourned. 

Mr.  Evans  resumed  the  floor  on  the  23d,  and  con- 
tinued his  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  had  yesterday  discussed  some 
of  the  topics  introduced  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  particularly  his  argument  that  the  ta- 
riff of  1842  was  destructive  of  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  The  senator  had  made  some 
other  objections  to  the  act  and  to  the  policy  on  which 
it  rests.  The  first  of  his  objections  was  that  the  act 
imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  country,  adding  to  the 
taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a burden  for 
the  support  of  the  manufacturers,  and  thereby  ope- 
rating onerously  on  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
honorable  senator  says  that  the  duty  under  this  tariff 
averages  forty  per  cent.;  and  that  we  raise  on  an 
importation  of  ten  millions  of  cotton  goods  four 
millions  of  dollars;  which,  though  a burden  heavy 
enough,  does  not  stop  there.  The  ten  millions,  he 
says,  meet  in  the  markets  forty  millions  of  our  own 
articles  of  a similar  character,  and  adds  to  the  price 
of  the  whole  forty  millions  the  same  amount  of  duty 
as  if  the  whole  had  been  imported;  and  that  thus 
an  additional  burden  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 
besides  the  duty,  is  imposed  on  the  consumers.  This, 
he  says,  is^not  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  it  is  a 
bounty  given  to  the  manufacturers.  Hence  the  great 
burden  of  which  he  complains.  In  addition  to  all, 
he  adds  that  the  price  of  all  the  commodities  manu- 
factured here  is  enhanced.  The  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  idea  that  if  we  add  a duly  on  im- 
ported foreign  articles,  the  price  of  the  articles  will 
necessarily  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  increased 
charges  consequent  on  the  duty;  and  that  they  would 
not  only  rise  themselves,  but  would  raise  the  price 
of  all  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  say  to  this,  that  all  ex- 
perience was  against  it.  There  was  not  an  instance 
to  be'named  in  which  any  considerable  rise  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  price  of  any  article  upon  which  a 
duty  had  been  imposed;  and  generally,  as  experience 
had  shown,  the  price  fell  very  considerably. 

The  senator  does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  he  still  in- 
sists upon  his  theory.  The  theory  did  not  admit  of 
any  such  thing,  and  therefore  he  regarded  it  as  un- 
reasonable; and  he  still  insisted  that,  if  the  duty 
added  any  thing  to  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  price  must  necessarily  rise.  If  there  was 
no  competition  here,  and  if  the  foreign  manufactur- 
er always  sold  his  goods  for  the  costof  production, 
transportation,  and  delivery  in  our  market,  the  theo- 
ry would  be  true.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Was 
ttiere  no  such  thing  as  enormous  profit  on  foreign 
merchandize  sold  here?  What  proportion  did  the 
cost  of  production  and  delivery  here  bear  to  the  pro- 
fits made  by  manufacturers,  shipowners,  and  mer- 
chants? Avast  amount  had  gone  into  their  hands 
from  the  sale  of  the  goods  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. When  we  rely  on  a supply  of  goods  from 
abroad,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  manufactur- 
ers to  watch  our  market,  to  hold  back  the  supplies 
of  goods,  and  keep  up  prices.  They  take  care  that 
the  market  shall  never  be  so  overstocked  as  to  de- 
press the  prices.  But,  as  we  do  not  rely  on  foreign 
manufactures  wholly,  competition  reduces  the  price. 
Prices  have  declined  after  the  imposition  of  increas- 
ed duties.  Thai  is  to  say,  profits  on  them  have 
ceased.  The  article  of  crockery  had  been  sold  here 
on  a scale  of  prices  established  by  the  manufactur- 
ers in  1814.  They  have  never  altered  the  scale  of 
prices,  but  they  sell  at  a great  discount  from  them. 
Prior  to  the  tariff'  of  1842  they  sold  at  a discount  of 
forty-five  per  cent.  We  then  paid  a duty  of  tvventv 
per  cent,  on  the  reduced  price  of  fifty-five,  which 
was  eleven  dollars  on.  the  hundred.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  article  was  then  sixty-six  per  cent,  on  the 
scale  of- prices.  Now,  what  were  the  effects  of  the 
tariff  of  1842  on  the  article?  The  manufacturers 
reduced  their  scale  of  prices  five  percent.  This 
made  the  discount  fifty  per  cent.  The  dealers,  there- 
fore, lost  five  dollars  in  the  hundred.  You  imposed 
a duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  which  was  a duty  of  fif- 
teen dollars  on  the  article,  and  mad©  it  cost  sixty- 
five  dollars  instead  of  sixty-sixty-six,  and  gave  us  a 
great  deal  more  duty.  Thus  the  etfeclof  the  duty 
js  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  article,  because  it 
takes  away  the  large  profits  of  the  dealers  and  ma- 
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nufacturers.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  depend  j 
wholly  on  foreign  supply,  the  foreign  dealers  will 
never  overstock  oufi  market.  The  consequences  of 
a glut  to  the  foreign  pianufacturer  at  home  are  very 
serious.  If  he  suffers  the  article  to  be  but  little  in 
demand,  he  sends  it  hereto  be  sold  for  anything 
he  can  get;  because,  if  he  has  a surplus  of  twenty 
per  cent,  at  home,  it  reduces  the  value  of  all  that  he 
possesses — that  which  he  has  at  home  as  well  as 
that,  abroad.  He  had  better  sell  his  goods  at  cost 
here  than  hazard  the  loss  which  he  would  sustain  by 
the  depreciation  of  his  whole  stock.  This  every 
merchant  and  manufacturer  well  knew,  and  they 
were  always  on  the  watch  for  this  thing.  An  in- 
crease of  duties  was  always  attended  with  a decline 
of  prices,  for  the  manufacturer  abroad  always  ap- 
prehended that  the  door  was  closed  upon  him.  He 
became  fearful  of  a glut  at  home,  and  he.  made  a 
deduction  immediately  from  his  customary  profits. 
Price  was  exceedingly  elastic;  a slight  burden  car- 
ried it  down  very  low,  and  relief  from  the  burden 
immediately  raised  it.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  iron  declined  very  much  in  England  in 
consequence  of  our  late  tariff,  and  the  dealers  in 
England  were  looking  anxiously  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
we  reduced  our  duties  there  would  be  a great  rise 
in  the  price.  They  knew  very  well  that  the  burden 
was  not  on  us7  but  on  the  producer.  File  principle 
contended  for  by  the  senator  in  regard  to  the  expor- 
tation off  cotton  was  the  same.  He  , says,  give  us  a 
large  demand  for  our  cotton  abroad;  takeoff  all  re- 
straints. He  argues,  then,  that  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton abroad  is  checked,  and  that  its  price  consequent- 
ly falls,  whereas  if  the  demand  was  increased  the 
price  would  rise.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  imported  goods  in  this  country.  The  price  was 
reduced  by  whatever  diminished  the  demand.  The 
tobacco  growers  were  aware  of  this,  and  were  there- 
fore making  efforts  to  have  the  duties  on  that  article 
reduced  in  foreign  countries.  The  article,  they 
know,  will  rise  here  just  in  the  proportion  that  it  is 
relieved  from  its  burdens  abroad.  Molasses  after  a 
duty  was  laid  on  it  because  so  low  at  the  places  of 
production  that  the  producers  would  give  it  to  any 
one  who  would  furnish  casks  for  it  and  take  it  away. 
In  anticipation  of  a duty  of  tvvo  cents  a pound  on 
coffee,  the  price  of  that  article  fell  two  cents  a pound 
in  the  market,  and  tie  believed  that  if  we  put  now  a 
duty  of  two  cents  a pound  on  coffee,  the  effect  would 
be  to  render  the  article  cheaper,  or  it  would  at  least 
be  as  cheap  as  ever. 

Price  stands  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  not  on  the  cost  of  production.  If  there 
is  much  of  an  article  in  the  market,  the  price  wili 
decline.  If  forty  millions  of  articles  made  in  this 
country  were  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  the  ten 
millions  that  were  brought  in  from  abroad  would  di- 
minish the  price.  Every  merchant  knows  this,  and 
-waits  till  the  market  is  bare  before  he  imports.  ]f 
the  ten  millions  are  brought  into  the  country,  the 
holder  cannot  ask  a higher  price  than  the  article  is 
selling  for,  in  consideration  of  the  duty  paid  on  it. 
He  must  sell  at  the  diminished  rate.  Suppose  the 
case  of  a village  where  there  are  ten  stores  for  trad- 
ing; but  there  is  only  a demand  for  nine  stores  that 
will  rent  for  a hundred  dollars  each.  The  nine 
stores  will  rent  for  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  the  ten 
will  rent  for  no  moie.  One  store  must  stand  va 
cant;  but  which  shall  be  vacant?  One  will  say  that 
his  store  shall  not  be  vacant,  and  he  will  take  a less 
rent  for  it;  and  thus  the  rents  of  the  whole  will  con- 
tinue to  fall,  till  a demand  arises  for  the  tenth  store. 
So  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  market  will 
continue  to  fall  till  the  consumption  takes  off  the 
surplus  stock.  This  is  experience,  and  it  proves 
that  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  The 
diminution  of  the  quantity  enhances  the  price.  7'he 
foreign  manufacturers,  after  the  competition  is  with- 
drawn, are  not  going  to  sell  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. They  will  fix  their  own  prices,  as  they  have 
done  in  years  past. 

But  how  strange  it  is,  says  the  senator,  that  the 
manufacturers  at  home  want  any  duties  at  afl,  if  the 
prices  of  their  products  are  to  be  diminished?  If 
duties  will  reduce  the  price  here,  why  do  they  want 
lhem?  Will  not  the  duties  be  an  injury  to  them?  No, 
sir,  it  is  not  an  injury,  it  is  a benefit.  They  want  a 
duty  on  coarse  cottons,  for  instance;  and  they  want 
it,  because  they  want  the  privilege. of  supplying  the 
forty  millions  of  cotton  goods  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country,  at  the  cost  of  the  production.  We 
can  supply  the  article  almost  as  cheap  as  England 
can.  We  could  supply  it  quite  as  cheap  but  for  tvvo 
reasons;  that  our  article  is  much  better,  and  is  made 
entirely  from  our  own  cotton,  which  is  of  a superior 
quality.  The  English  article  is  made  in  part  of  In- 
dia cotton,  which  is  only  used  by  mixing  it  with  our 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cottons.  We 
might,  by  making  as  fine  an  article,  afford  it  quite  as 
cheap  as  they  can.  Suppose  their  fabric  to  come  in 


j free  of  duty,  and  that  we  make  ten  millions  and  they 
send  in  ten  millions  of  the  article,  and  that  this  a- 
mount  is  double  what  the  consumption  demands. 
The  price  of  each  article  must  sink  one  half.  They 
or  we  must  sink  under  the  loss.  Which  party  can 
hold  out  the  longest — the  country  where  interest  of 
money  is  two  and  a half  per  cent,  or  the  country 
where  it  is  seven  per  cent;  the  country  where  labor- 
ers work  for  a mere  subsistence,  or  where  they  live 
like  human  beings?  Both  parties  must  carry  on  bu- 
siness at  a loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  while  they  are 
breaking  us  down.  Suppose  that  we  get  our  goods 
cheaper  by  taking  off  the  duties,  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense or  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  at 
home.  But  will  the  goods  be  cheaper  after  the 
competition  has  ceased  to  exist?  Suppose  you  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  foreign  market.  Doyoulhink 
they  are  going  to  sell  at  cost?  No.  They  will  in- 
demnify themselves  for  their  losses  by  fixing  their 
own  prices.  But  why  should  it  be  wished  to  import 
goods  to  take  the  place  of  American  cottons?  Why 
should  v/e  dispense  with  ten  millions  of  good  strong 
coUon  cloth,  to  get  that  amount  in  India  cottons?  Of 
what  benefit  would  it  be  to  the  south  to  bring  into 
this  country  manufactures  of  India  cotton? 

The  importation,  duty  free,  of  ten  millions  of  fo- 
reign cotton  goods  and  thirty  millions  of  other  arti- 
cles would  break  down  the  home  manufacture. 
Where  is  the  capital  and  the  labor  employed  in  these 
products  to  go  when  liberated  from  manufactures?  It 
has  to  go  to  increase  the  already  enormous  products 
of  agriculture.  It  was  no  object  to  increase  our 
agricultural  products;  and,  indeed,  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  off  some  portion  of  capital  and  labor  from 
agriculture  imo  other  pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a market  for  agricultural  products.  Who 
is  to  consume  forty  millions  of  manufactured  goods 
after  the  destruction  of  such  an  amount  of  industry? 
Our  capacity  for  consumption  would  be  diminished 
by  the  want  of  profitable  employment. 

The  effect  of  transferring  to  Europe  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lorty  millions  of  commodities  would 
not  be  so  beneficial  to  the  south  as  the  senator  sup- 
posed. We  cannot  expect  that  Europe  will  con- 
sume forty  millions  more  of  our  products,  because 
we  employ  their  labor  and  capital  in  manufacturing 
for  us  forty  millions  in  goods.  A very  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  producing  the  goods  consisted  in  wages 
of  laborers  and  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  living. 
The  increase  of  the  manufactures  in  England,  there- 
fore, might  raise  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
in  England,  but  it  would  not  increase  the  ability  to 
cansume  our  cotton.  The  profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture would  not  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cot- 
ton, but  in  the  products  of  England — in  the  food, 
clothing,  and  habitations  for  laborers.  It  would  ena- 
ble their  people  to  live  better  at  home.  All  the  be- 
nefit would  attach  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
not  to  the  cotton  grower  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  had  drawn  a distinction  between 
the  employers  of  capital  in  manufactures  and  the 
laborers  employed.  Pie  knew  not  for  what  object, 
it  had  a tendency  to  stir  up  the  persons  employed 
against  the  capitalists,  who  gain  the  least  by  the  bu- 
siness. But  the  great  mass  of  those  employed  in 
manufactures  in  this  country  were  not  capitalists. 
Much  was  said  of  the  commercial  emporium,  but  it 
might  with  as  much  truth  be  called  a manufacturing 
emporium.  A large  proportion  of  our  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  in  workshops  in  the  cities. 
Not  onlv  a vast  number  of  artisans  were  employed 
in  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  but 
a vast  number  of  laborers  were  empiyed  in  erecting 
factories,  and  in  a thousand  other  works  depending 
on  manufactures.  All  these  would  be  equally  affect- 
ed  by  the  reduction  of  duties.  There  were  also  ma- 
ny handicraft  employments — the  making  cf  boots, 
slioes,  hats,  &c. — that  were  not  carried  on  by  capi- 
talists, and  all  of  which  would  be  prostrated  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  system.  The  policy  of  every 
country  was  to  give  employment  to  its  people,  and  it 
enabled  a country  to  support  taxation,  and  to  meet 
reverses,  if  any  should  occur. 

The  honorable  gentleman  resorted  to  the  census 
tables,  a work  full  of  errors  and  defects,  to  prove 
that  the  profits  on  manufactures  were  enormously 
great.  But  there  was  much  better  authority  to  rely 
upon,  by  which  it  could  be  shown  that  the  profits 
yielded  by  manufactures  had  not  been,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  business  in  this  country,  six 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  These  profits, 
instead  of  being  now  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  as  the 
senator  supposed,  were  not,  in  any  instance  within 
: his  knowledge,  more  than  twelve  per  cent.  Some 

■ statements  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers  that 
had  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

■ Some  companies,  with  large  capitals,  have  lost  so 
i largely,  that  they  have  reduced  their  capital  one  half, 
i in  cases  where  the  capital  was  a million  of  dollars, 
i it  had  beer,  reduced  to  half  a million,  and  the  divi- 


dend of  profits  was  made  on  the  reduced  capital,  no  t 
on  the  whole  capital  originally  put  in.  So,  if  the 
dividend  is  twelve  per  cent,  nominally,  it  is,  in  fact, 
but  six  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital.  Many  had 
saved  little  from  destruction,  and  had  abandoned  the 
business,  selling  out  their  buildings  and  machinery 
at  half  what  they  cost.  The  purchasers,  availing 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  of  the  increased 
demand  for  goods,  were  making,  in  some  instance 
fair  profits.  Some  companies  had  laid  in  large 
stocks  of  cotton  at  reduced  prices,  and  made  a pro- 
fit on  the  goods  when  prices  rose;  but  this  gain  was 
the  result  of  speculation,  not  of  the  business  of  ma- 
nufacturing. The  business  was  ■ now  undoubtedly 
improving.  The  rate  of  interest  was  lower,  and 
persons  were  seeking  investments,  and  it  was  not 
improbable  that  there  would  be  a rise  in  cotton 
goods,  as  there  had  been  in  stocks  and  in  other  ob- 
jects of  investment.  But,  as  a general  rule,  no  one 
branch  of  business  can  long  be.  more  profitable  than 
another,  for  capitalists  will  find  it.  out  and  engage  in 
it.  It  cannot  be  kept  hidden.  If  one  branch  of  bu- 
siness yields,  for  a time,  more  profit  than  another, 
capital  will  seek  it.  The  capital  invested  in  woollen 
manufactures  had  not  yielded  three  per  cent. 

An  argument  had  been  advanced  in  favor  of  rely- 
ing on  England  for  manufactures,  from  the  immense 
amount  of  her  manufacturing  products.  The  value 
of  all  the  goods  made  in  England  in  1841  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  millions  of  pounds  sterl- 
ing, of  which  cotton  goods  were  fifty-two  millions. 
Of  all  this  amount  of  production,  what  were  the  ex- 
ports? What  proportion  was  consumed'  in  Great 
Britain,  and  what  exported?  There  were  consumed 
at  home  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  sterl- 
ing, and  the  whole  amount  of  exports  were  forty- 
seven  millions.  Now,  sir,  does  not  every  one  see 
that  Great  Britain  manufactures  three  times  as 
much  for  herself  as  she  exports?  Of  her  cotton 
goods  she  consumes  twenty-eight  millions  at  home, 
and  exports  twenty7three.  If  her  whole  exports  of 
manufactures  are  so  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  amount,  what  effect  would  the  destruction 
of  our  home  manufactures  have  on  the  aggregate 
manufacture  of  England?  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  would  consume, 
would  be  two  millions  sterling,  and  this  would  not 
be  four  per  cent,  on  her  cotton  manufacture.  The 
addition  to  the  amount  of  her  business  would  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  it  would  not  increase  her 
ability  to  consume  and  pay  for  our  products.  She 
exports  only  the  surplus  that  she  does  not  want  for 
herself,  and  her  main  object  is  home  consumption. 
By  reducingour  duties,  therefore,  the  amount  ofher 
consumption  of  our  cotton  and  other  products  would 
not  be  increased,  and  we  should  gire  her  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  but  little  loss  and  little  additional  labor, 
to  break  down  our  manufactures. 

He  would  proceed  to  another  objection  to  the  po- 
licy of  the  act  of  1842 — its  unequal  and  unjust  ope- 
ration on  the -different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
senator  said  it  was  so  unjust  and  injurious  to  the 
south  that  it  rendered  the  Union  a burden  and  an 
oppression  to  them.  It  could  only  operate  injurious- 
ly on  the  south  by  increasing  the  price  of  what  they 
buy,  or  diminishing  the  price  of  what  they  sell. 
[Both,  said  Mr.  McDuffie.]  Now,  sir,  not  a single 
article,  since  the  tariff’  of  1842  was  passed,  has  been 
enhanced  in  price.  There  is  tiie  fact,  whateverwas 
its  cause.  He  would  go  to  facts  also  to  show  that, 
since  the  act  passed,  the  price  of  cotton  had  risen, 
in  some  instances  87  j per  cent,  on  the  lowest  grade. 
There  was  an  advance  of  three  per  cent,  on  ordina- 
ry cotton,  and  on  fair  an  advance  of  two  percent., 
and  on  good  and  fine  an  advance  of  one  and  a half 
percent.  He  was  told  that  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton in  Massachusetts  are  buying  at  an  advance  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  prices  they  bought  at  two  years 
ago.  Cotton  goods  were,  therefore,  expected  to  rise 
somewhat  in  price. 

He  then  showed  that  tobacco  had  also  risen  some 
four  or  five  per  cent.  Now,  these  tacts  could  not 
be  controverted.  The  prices  oi  the  productions  of 
the  senator’s  part  of  the  country  had  risen,  and  they 
had  bought  their  supplies  lower.  They  had  sold  at 
high  prices,  and  bought  at  low  prices.  That  is  cer- 
tainly what  they  would  wish  to  do.  How  can  they 
say,  therefore,  that  the  tariff'  is  disastrous  to  them? 
He  may  say  that,  if  the  tariff  had  not  been  passed, 
the  cotton  would  have  risen  higher,  and  the  supplies 
been  bought  lower. 

But  the  gentleman  says,  if  you  will  import  ten 
millions  of  cotton  goods,  it  will  raise  prices.  But  it 
would  not  operate  both  ways.  Pie  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  manufactured  article.  But  the 
gentleman  says  all  such  laws  atl'cct  the  soutli  more 
injuriously  tnanany  other  part  of  the  country.  He 
says  they  are  the  producing  and  exporting  states.  It 
might  be  admitted,  that  they  were  the  producing 
I states;  but  they  were  not  the  exporting  states.  The 
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tariff  is,  lie  says,  a system  that  will  strike  down  all 
our  staples;  and  is  as  injurious  to  them  as  if  the  du- 
ty was  levied  on  the  cotton  before  it  went  out  of  the 
country.  The  duty  must  be  paid.be  says,  by  him 
who  imports  or'nim  who  .exports.  The  amount  (said 
Mr.  E.)  is  the  same  which  goes  into  the  treasury. 
The  article  that  the  duty  is  levied  upon  is  the  one 
that  sinks  in  the  market.  If  you  levy  it  on  the  cot- 
ton, you  yourself  have  yet  to  bear  a part  of  the  loss. 
It  makes  a vast  difference,  therefore,  whether  you 
pel!  an  article  that  is  sunk  in  price,  or  buy  an  article 
that  is  sunk  in  price. 

Mr.  E.  went  on  to  reply  to  the  objection  that  the 
tariff  imposed  the  revenue  on  the  producer  of  the 
south,  and  argued  that  it  could  not  fall  exclusively 
on  the  south  unless  the  south  was  the  exclusive  con- 
sumer. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  competition,  Mr.  E.  en- 
tered upon  arguments  to  show  that  its  effect  was 
disastrous  to  industry  at  home.  While  we  employ 
foreign  labor  do  we  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 
It  is  not  our  labor  that  is  in  the  article.  Suppose  you 
send  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  abroad,  you  get 
paid  for  the  labor  of  producing  it:  but  suppose  you 
have  it  spun  at  home,  do%ou  not  incorporate  that  la- 
bor with  it,  and  get  paid  for  it?  If  it  is  not  allowed 
to  he  incorporated  for  us,  does  it  not  deprive  ourfel- 
loiv  citizens  of  the  advantages  of  employment?  Is 
not  the  additional  value  given  t.o  the  cotton  by  our 
shuttles  and  looms  of  great  benefit  to  the  country? 
Suppose  I employ  hands  on  a farm,  and,  letting  my 
neighboring  laborers  lie  idle,  employ  foreigners,  who 
takeoff  the  money  to  Ireland.  My  neighbors  might 
ask  why  should  you  not  employ  us?  Would  it  be  an 
answer  to  say  that  it  is  my  labor,  because  I pay  for 
it;  that  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  their 
labor?  If  their  was  no  competition  why  should  the 
manufacturers  in  Europe  be  so  anxious  to  do  our 
work  for  us — do  manufacture  for  us? 

The  price  of  cotton  was  to  be  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand  ail  over  the  world.  Why  should  the  ta- 
riff destroy  the  demand  of  the  world  for  cotton? 
Why  should  it  diminish  it?  It  goes  to  increase  the 
demand  for  the  cotton.  But  the  gentleman  says  we 
do  not  make  ten  millions  of  cotton  goods.  Let  them 
come  from  abroad,  and  we  shall  get  more  for  our 
cotton.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  was  about  400,000  bales.  There  was  much 
consumed  in  families.  About  one-fourth  of  the  pro- 
duct of  cottcm  was  consumed  in  this  country.  In- 
stead of  manufacturing  that  here,  the  honorable  se- 
nator wished  to  send  it  abroad  to  he  manufactured. 
He  thought,  if  we  would  do  this,  vve  could  add  to  the 
export  of  cotton,  and  thereby  increase  the  demand 
and  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  But,  instead  of 
increasing  the  price  by  sending  a larger  stock,  you 
would  greatly  reduce  it,  and  the  manufactured  cot- 
ton goods  lhat  you  receive  in  return  will  be  made  of 
India  cotton  mixed  with  American. 

At  ihe  present  time  cotton  was  cheaper  in  Liver- 
pool than  in  this  country.  Prices,  he  learned  by  let- 
ters from  Liverpool,  which  iie  saw  in  the  papers, 
were  likely  to  remain  on  a level  for  some  time. 
They  calculated  on  a crop  of  1,800,000  hales,  and 
there  was  now  a surplus  of  four  months’  consump- 
tion. If  they  gel  no  more  for  four  months  they 
would  riot  be  in  want  of  it.  The  low  price  was  the 
effect,  not  of  the  tariff,  but  of  the  over  production  of 
former  years.  Cotton  was  rising  here  but.  not  there. 
There  is  a tendency  here  to  over  production  of  the 
article,  and  can  prices  he  maintained  against  the 
same  over  production  lhat  took  place  in  1837?  It 
was  certain  that  no  policy  that  could  be  adopted 
could  lead  to  a largo  increase  of  the  price  of  cotton, 
for  there  was  too  much  production  now.  You  must 
r.ot  expect  to  open  a market  for  cotton  to  the  extent 
of  your  power  to  produce  it.  That  would  depend  on 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  world 
to  consume  and  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to 
be  increased, 

The  gentleman  says  all  the  south  claims  is  to  be 
let  alone — to  he  allowed  to  manage  her  own  affairs 
in  her  own  way.  That,  sir,  was  not  the  league  into 
which  South  Carolina  entered,  and  of  which  South 
Carolina  has  formed  at  ail  times  so  distinguished  and 
influential  a member.  A large  share  of  the  honor 
and  distinction  which  the  confederacy  has  been  able 
to  bestow  has  fallen  to  her  share;  and  does  she  de- 
sire to  be  let  alone.  Sir,  she  cannot  be  let  alone. 
She  has  corps  into  the  Union  tor  weal  or  for  woe, 
and  she  must  share  in  Hie  administration  of  tiie  go- 
vernment and  abide  by  it.  It  was  the  very  objectof 
the  constitution  to  prevent  what  the  gentleman  says 
South  Carolina  wants  to  do.  Its  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  goods  free  of  duly,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  one  state  from  standing  alone  in  her’ policy. 
At  that  time  South  Carolina  did  not  look  upon  Great 
Britain  as  her  natural  market.  Colton  was  not 
grown  then  in  South  Carolina.  The  constitution 
was  established  to  enable  the  people  of  South  Caro- 


lina and  of  all  the  states  to  enjoy  the  'fruits  of  their 
own  labor,  and  to  prohibit  the  excessive  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures  to  the  destruction  of 
their  own  industry. 

If  South  Carolina  now  claims  to  be  relieved  from 
her  obligations,  it  is  too  late.  If  she  labors  under 
grievances  and  embarrassments,  it  does  not  arise 
from  the  tariff,  but  from  the  over-production  of  her 
staple,  cotton,  and  from  her  inability  to  compete  in 
the  production  of  that  article  with  the  new  and  fer- 
tile lands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  states  which, 
if  they  were  not  pressed  down  by  heavy  debt,  would 
’now  enjoy  a high  degree  of  prosperity.  They  were 
now  producing  cotton  at  remunerating  prices.  This 
was  not  true  of  South  Carolina.  The  groat  difficul- 
ty with  her  was  her  inability  to  compete  with  the 
new  states  of  the  southwest  in  the  culture  of  cotton. 

That  thing  may  go  on.  I do  not  know  where  it  is 
to  stop.  We  are  to  bring  in  new  regions  better 
adapted  than  South  Carolina  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  Can  South  Carolina  raise  cotton  in  compe- 
tition with  them?  No,  sir;  South  Carolina  can  raise 
no  more  cotton  when  that  time  comes.  She  will  be 
obliged  to  do  what  the  gentleman  says  she  may  con- 
ceive it  her  policy  to  do,  become  manufacturers 
themselves;  and,  in  his  (Mr.  E’s)  opinion,  she  might 
easily'  no  it.  She  must  either  do  that,  or  else  her 
citizens  must  emigrate  with  their  labor  to  newer  and 
more  fertile  regions. 

As  t©  the  breach  of  the  compromise  act,  he  said 
he  did  not  allow  the  right  of  any  one  to  make  an  act 
that  was  to  bind  him  in  this  matter.  When  the  cre- 
dit of  the  government  was  sinking,  and  business  at  a 
stand,  and  the  prices  of  all  productions  reduced  to 
nothing,  was  congress  to  stand  idle  and  say  that  their 
hands  were  tied,  and  that  they  must  see  the  country 
perish?  He  believed  that  congress  did  their  duty  in 
passing  such  an  act  as  would  restore  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  government,  and  infuse  life  and 
activity  into  business.  That  act  had  been  followed 
by  the  most  salutary  effects.  The  true  value  of  the 
act  could  not  be  tested  until  we  could  see  its  opera- 
tion uninfluenced  by  perpetual  agitation. 

The  senator  asks  what  New  England  will  do  when 
South  Carolina  goes  to  manufacturing?  She  will 
bear  it  as  well  as  she  can.  New  England  had  ac- 
quired a considerable  name  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  by  her  commerce  and  navigation,  long  before 
South  Carolina  ever  raised  a pound  of  cotton.  Her 
navigation  began  at  a very  early  period.  It  was  not 
twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  colony  was 
first  planted  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  that  there 
were  torty  sail  of  vessels  afloat  belonging  to  that  co- 
lony. Long  before  cotton  Was  grown,  New  England 
was  helping  the  mother  country  to  fight  her  battles. 
But,  in  fact,  any  thing  that  added  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  ol  South  Carolina  would  increase  her 
capacity  to  buy  and  to  consume,  and  would  increase 
the  commerce  between  her  and  New  England. 

He  had  seen  Petersburg  cottons  sold  in  Boston. 
New  England  merchants  bought  them,  and  New 
England  vessels  brought  them  to  Boston.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  trade  opening,  for  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  both  parties.  So  salt  was  purchased  in 
Ohio  and  sold  in  Massachusetts. 

The  senator  says  that  in  five  years  this  system  will 
be  abandoned  by  the  west,  and  the  south  and  west 
would  unite  and  destroy  the  whole  protective  sys- 
tem; and  he  warns  New  England  that  this  change, 
so  disastrous  to  her,  must  take  place.  Now,  ho 
would  predict  that,  in  five  years  time,  the  doctrines 
of  the  protective  system  would  be  embraced  fully,  not 
only  by  the  west  but  by  the  south;  and  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  perpetuated  for  years  to  come. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  England  as  the  natural 
market  of  the  south.  What  he  meant  by  that  he 
did  not  see.  The  market  for  cotton  is  in  whatever 
place  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people,  aid- 
ed by  the  policy  of  the  government,  creates  facilities 
for  its  manufacture.  If  Arkwright  hau  been  a sub- 
ject of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  had,  by  his  genius, 
aided  by  the  industry  of  the  people  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  government,  established  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture there;,  that  would  have  been  the  market  for  S. 
Carolina  cotton.  Markets  were  artificial,  riot  natural. 

If  the  duties  complained  of  were  in  any  particu- 
lar oppressive  and  injurious  to  South  Carolina,  or 
any  portion  of  the  country,  he  hoped  they  would  be 
modified.  But  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  light- 
ly changed.  Let  us  have  a fair  trial  of  it.  Let  it 
he  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience,  without  these 
continual  fluctuations  and  agitations.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tariff  would  receive  any 
essential  modification  either  from  this  congress  or 
the  next,  unless  it  should  result  in  a redundant  reve- 
nue, which  was  the  only  evil  to  he  apprehended 
from  it. 

Mr.  Woodbury  rose  and  expressed  a wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  question. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 
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January  25.  A resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Semple,  and  modified,  was  adopted,  calling  for  vari- 
ous details  of  information  respecting  American  con- 
sular agents,  their  list,  number,  reports  from  them, 
their  fees,  and  amount  of  American  tonnage  enter- 
ed and  cleared  within  each  of  their  agencies  for  1842 
and  1843. 

Fox  anil  Wisconsin  Rivers.  The  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  grant  a quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  these  rivers  was  resumed,  with  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Tappan. 

Mr.  Woodbrulge  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
amount  of  expense  was  limited  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tappan  said  his  (Mr.  T’s)  object  was  to  post- 
pone the  execution  of  the  work  till  Wisconsin  be- 
came a state. 

TI19  amendment  of  Mr.  Tappan  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  King  proposed  an  amendment  preventing  a 
sale  of  the  land  at  a price  less  than  that  proposed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Sevier  vtTas  opposed-  to  such  amendment.  It 
was  important  the  country  should  be  settled. 

Mr.  Haywood,  was  opposed  to  the  whole  hill.  We 
were  to  appropriate  lands,  God  knows  to  whom, 
without  even  knowing  the  quantity  included  in  the 
grant.  He  challenged  the  right  of  the  senate  to  give 
away  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.  If  lands 
can  be  thus  given  to  a territory,  why  not  at  once 
lake  money  from  the  treasury  and  approprate  it, 
instead  of  thus  whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump. 
He  feared  the  effect  of  the  hill  would  be  to  vest  the 
land  in  some  corporation.  Mr.  H.  moved  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Govern- 
ment had  often  made  grants  of  land  for  similar  pur- 
poses for  the  states — even  in  North  Carolina  herself, 
and  could  do  so  with  less  disputed  propriety,  lor  a 
territory. 

Mr.  H.  withdrew  his  motion  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement, and  the  bill  was  postponed  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Morehead  made  a few 
remarks  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Semple,  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  convention  of  1818. 

Messrs.  Semple,  Buchanan,  and  Allen,  advocated 
the  resolution.  The  subject  was  postponed  till  Tues- 
day next,  and  after  an  executive  session  the  senate 
adjourned  till  the  29th. 

January  29.  The  honorable  James  F.  Simmons, 
senator  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Sprague,  appeared  in  his  seat. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  The  bill  proposing 
a grant  of  land  was  taken  up.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Tallmadge  the  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tappan's 
amendment  was  reconsidered,  ami  the  question  on 
its  adoption  being  taken,  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Haywood  hereupon  said  he  would  renew  his 
motion  for  the-indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill. — 
The  bill  proposes  to  grant  lands  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  two  rivers.  For  this  purpose  the  bill  grants 
a quantity  of  land  “equal  to  one-half  of  two  sections 
in  width  on  each  side  of  the  said  rivers  and  the  lakes 
through  which  they  pass,  and  on  each  side  of  said 
canal,  and  reserving  each  alternate  section  to  the 
United  Stales,  to  be  selected  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  general  land  office,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  from  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  said  rivers, 
and  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  at  or  near  the  foot 
of  Swan  Lake;  and  the  said  lands  shall  he  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  president  and  congress  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  no  other.  Where  the  sec- 
tions hereby  granted,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have 
been  sold,  other  vacant  lands  shall  be  selected  in  lieu 
thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.1’  Now,  he  did  not  know  the  precise  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  rivers,  but, 
from  the  scale  on  the  only  map  he  had  been  aide  to 
consult,  it  appeared  to  be  over  two  hundred  miles. — 
What  was  the  plea,  or  rather  the  pretence,  on  which 
the  grant  was  founded?  It  was  that  the  scale  of  the 
reserved  lands  would  be  enhanced  in  price,  and  that 
tiie  government  would  he  reimbursed  in  this  manner 
for  the  grant  of  the  lands..  He  would  call  this  a pro 
tence,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  means 
in  their  power  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a well 
founded  plea  or  not.  The  senate  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  alternate  sections  that  were 
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proposed  to  be  reserved  had  been  already  in  the 
hands  of  speculators — that  they  were  already  enter- 
ed. You  make  the  grant  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lands  reserved  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars  and  a half 
an  acre,  or  more;  but  you  may  find  that  there  is  no 
land  on  the  route  that  remains  unsold  which  will 
ever  bring  that  sum.  If  gentlemen  are  prepared  to 
cede  the  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  let 
them  do  it;  but  let  them  do  it  openly  and  manfully, 
and  take  the  responsibility  of  it.  He  had  no  autho- 
rity to  make  an  inquiry  himself  on  this  subject  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  official  information,  but  he 
had  been  informed  that  there  was  not  a township  on 
this  route  in  which  all  the  sections  were  vacant. — 
He  was  told  that,  on  the  river,  most  of  these  jands 
were  taken  up,  and  that  the  means  of  procuring  the 
promised  benefits  for  the  United  States  were  gone; 
all  the  best  land  was  already  entered.  It  followed 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  other  lands,  in 
lieu  of  those  which  were  sold,  would  be  granted  for 
the  purpose.  He  had  said  before,  and  he  now  re- 
peated, that  if  we  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  ceding  those  lands  to  the  states  wherein  they  lie, 
let  us  do  it  in  a direct  manner.  If  we  desire  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  improving  the  country,  let  it  be  done, 
and  Jet  appropriations  be  made  for  the  object.  He 
had  no  personal  hostility  to  this  measure.  But  he 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a mode  of  executing 
a work  by  which  the  expense  in  the  end  would  fall 
on  the  United  States,  while  it  held  out  the  idea  that 
it  would  put  the  United  States  to  no  expense  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  said  very  little  of  this  land  had  been 
entered,  and  the  country  was  thinly  settled.  If  any 
section  should  be  found  to  be  entered,  it  was  provid- 
ed that  it  be  entered  elsewhere.  We  had  copied  the 
precise  words  that  are  used  in  every  act  of  the  kind; 
it  was  no  new  provision.  It  was  universally  adopted 
in  bills  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  referred,  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  war  on  this  subject,  made 
in  1840. 

Mr.  Woodbury  thought  it  best,  lie  said,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  that  an  inquiry  be 
made.  It  would  be  better  for  all  parties  to  lay  the 
bill  aside  for  a day  or  two  until  the  inquiry  could  be 
made  whether  any  large  portion  of  the  land  had  been 
sold. 

Mr.  Haywood  had  learned  the  fact  unofficially,  but 
his  information  was  sufficient  to  put  a prudent  senate 
on  their  guard. 

Mr.  King  said,  if  there  was  to  be  no  reimbursement 
to  the  treasury  fiom  the  reserved  lands,  we  had  bet- 
ter not  reserve  any  portion  of  the  land.  There  would 
be  no  use  tor  this  mockery  of  the  bill.  He  would 
prefer  that  a sufficient  quantity  of  land  be  granted  at 
once. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed 
till  to-morrow. 

Tariff.  The  consideration  of  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  finance  proposing  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  Mr.  McDuffie's  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said,  in  rising  to  address  the  senate 
a second  time  on  this  great  question,  he  would  give 
his  sincere  assurance  that  no  consideration  but  the 
acknowledged  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  deep 
interest  felt  by  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  decision  that  would  be  made  in 
regard  to  it,  and  a profound  sense  of  his  duty  to  his 
constituents,  would  induce  him  to  trespass  further  on 
the  senate;  and  he  the  more  regretted  the  duty  that 
was  imposed  on  him  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the 
senator  from  Maine,  that,  as  truth  was  eternal,  and 
as  the  same  questions  were  involved  now  that  were 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  for  any  human 
mind  to  vary  the  arguments  which  had  been  so  often 
presented  in  both  houses  of  congress.  He  regretted 
this,  for  if  there  was  any  thing  more  disagreeable  to 
him  than  the  repetition  of  his  own  ideas,  it  w3x  the 
repetition  of  the  ideas  of  other  men.  He  could  do 
little  more  on  this  occasion  than  to  repeat  what  he 
had  said  in  both  branches  of  congress.  If  he  must 
repeat  a thrice-told  tale,  vexing  the  ear  of  drowsy 
men,  he  would  promise  to  do  it  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible. 

The  senator  from  Maine,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, called  the  attention  of  the  senate,  and  my  at- 
tention particularly,  to  the  discoveries  made  by  a 
distinguished  philosopher  who  llouiished  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  jn  the  mode  of  investigating  truth, 
lie  felt  something  refreshing  in  the  declaration  by  the 
senator  of  the  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  be 
guided  in  the  discussion.  Whether  he  had  confined 
himself  to  those  principles  of  intention  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  senate  to  say,  after  he  hud  analyzed 


his  argument.  The  gentleman  did  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  principles  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  he  (Mr. 
McD.)  would  endeavor  to  do  so.  His  doctrine  was, 
that,  by  a long  course  of  observation  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  certain  great  principles  of  philosophy 
would  be  established;  so  that,  when  we  came  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  in  the  forum  or  in  legislative 
halls,  we  would  not  go  into  their  consideration  with- 
out established  principles,  but  with  the  advantage  of 
principles  which  vve  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
apply  to  the  questions  before  us.  That  was  the  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  Lord  Bacon  proposed  to 
apply  to  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge. — 
But  it  appeared  that  the  senator  from  Maine  had  for- 
gotton  or  neglected  to  mention  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  of  philosophy  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  science  of  political  economy — the 
very  science  upon  which  its  principles  were  now  to 
be  applied.  Lord  Bacon  never  practically  applied 
the  principles  himself,  but  a philosopher  of  Scotland 
had  applied  them  to  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
Since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  philosophers  of  all 
nations  had  written  on  this  subject,  and  he  would 
challenge  the  senator  from  Maine  to  produce  a soli- 
tary instance  in  which  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith, 
with  some  exceptions  of  small  importance,  had  not 
been  entirely  acquiesced  in.  No  man  who  pretended 
to  be  a philosopher  had  denied  them,  or  abandoned 
their  support. 

What  were  the  principles  applied  by  Adam  Smith 
to  the  creation  of  national  wealth?  Commencing 
with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men,  his  simple  philoso- 
phy gradually  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  till  it 
reached  the  result  that  all  wealth  was  produced  and 
measured  by  human  labor.  It  all  comes  down  to  the 
work  of  the  human  hand;  and  let  me  tell  the  senator 
from  Maine  that  is  the  only  foundation  of  wealth. — 
Man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  and 
God  be  thanked  it  is  so'. 

The  senator  from  Maine,  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
allusion  to  Lord  Bacon’s  principles  of  induction,  lays 
down  a principle  wholly  at  war  with  that  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  was  please-!  to  say  that  the  way  to  make 
the  people  happy  and  prosperous  was  not  to  reduce 
taxes  and  relieve  industry  from  burdens,  but  by  abo- 
lishing poverty,  by  making  all  the  people  rich,  by 
giving  them  means  to  pay  taxes.  Perhaps  this  was 
another  system  of  philosophy  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  arose  some  three  centuries  be- 
fore, under  the  auspices  of  Friar  Bacon,  who,  dis- 
carding common  sense,  resorted  for  all  great  results 
to  alchemy.  There  was  certainly  no  magic  power 
in  the  legislation  of  the  United  Slates  that  would 
abolish  poverty.  The  gentleman  proposes  to  abolish 
poverty,  not  by  means  adopted  in  all  ages,  by  reduc- 
ing the  burdens' of  the  people,  but  by  act  of  congress. 
Be  it  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July  next,  poverty  shall  be  abolished  throughout  the 
land.  Give  the  people,  the  senator  says,  the  means 
of  paying  taxes.  How  can  this  be  done?  We  can 
gil'e  them  nothing  but  what  we  take  from  others. — 
We  can  give  them  nothing  from  the  public  money. 
We  are  as  poor  as  church  mice.  We  have  nothing 
but  what  we  take  from  the  people  by  taxes.  All  the 
enactments  that  congress  may  resort  to  will  not  make 
a blade  of  grass  or  a stalk  of  corn  grow  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  in  Rhode  Island.  We  cannot  create 
wealth;  if  we  confer  it  on  any  portion  of  the  people, 
it  must  be  by  taking  it  out  of  the  common  treasury. 
The  only  process  proposed  by  the  gentleman  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor,  was  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  people 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.  That  was  the' great  princi- 
ple of  protection  that  was  the  subject  of  argument 
here.  We  can  create  nothing  by  legislation;  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  transfer  it. 

Another  principle  of  the  gentleman’s  philosophy 
was,  that  it  Was  the  interest  of  every  man  to  buy  all 
his  commodities  at  a high  price,  and  sell  his  produce 
where  he  could  get  the  lowest  price  for  it.  The  true 
maxim  was,  for  every  one  to  sell  at  the  best  price 
he  could  get  and  buy  at  the  lowest  price.  Adam 
Smith  had  illustrated  his  views  by  supposing  that  all 
men  made  their  own  shoes,  clothing,  & c.  and  perform- 
ed their  own  labor— becoming  jacks  of  all  trades 
and  good  at  none.  It  was  the  true  policy  of  every 
man  not  to  attempt  to  do  too  much,  and  to  sell  the 
produce  of  his  industry  at  the  best  prices,  and  obtain 
'what  he  chose  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
seriatorfrom  Maine,  by  some  mode  of  reasoning  which 
he  could  not  understand,  had  arrived  at  the  contrary 
of  these  positions.  The  senator  will  not  go  to  the 
markets  where  lie  can  buy  cheapest.  That  was  the 
result  of  his  whole  argument. 

It  was  one  of  the  established  principles  recognized 
every  where  in  the  world  that  if  we  imposed  a duty 
on  a commodity  we  must  enhance  the  price  of  it;  and 
that  the  increased  burden  must  fall  on  the  consumer 


or  upon  the  producer.  The  senator  denies  this.  He 
says  no:  high  duties  produce  low  prices,  and  low  du- 
ties produce  high  prices.  How  does  he  establish  a prin- 
ciple that  comes  in  direct  collision  with  that  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized  world? — 
How  does  he  show  that  duties,  either  for  revenue  or 
protection,  can  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  prices 
of  the  articles  taxed  and  throw  the  burden  on  the 
foreign  producer?  It  was  by  wh'at  he  considered  a 
fallacious  argument,  that  the  burden  falls  on  the  pro- 
ducer. The  senator  had  himself  produced  iaets  that 
disproved  this.  His  statement  was  that  Great  Bri- 
tain produced  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  in  cot- 
ton goods,  of  which  they  exported  to  all  nations  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions,  only  ten  millions  of  which 
came  to  the  United  States.  Has  not  every  senator, 
said  Mr.  McD.,  drawn  his  conclusions  already?  Musi 
he  repeat  it?  Great  Britain  produced  two  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  worth  of  cotton  goods;  she  con- 
sumed one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  at  home,  and 
exported  one  hundred  and  ten  millions.  Only  ten 
millions  came  to  the  United  States — not  a twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  amount^produced — and  yet  this 
mere  bagatelle  of  ten  millions  was  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  our  duties. 

He  would  not  do  injustice  to  truth,  in  an  argument, 
to  the  extent  of  a ninth  part  of  a hair — and  he  would, 
therefore,  admit  that  the  proposition  was,  to  some 
extent,  true.  England  produced  two  hundred  and 
sixty  millions.  We  offered  her  a market  for  a por- 
tion of  it.  The  price  of  cotton  in  England  was  to 
be  regulated  by  the  whole  demand  of  the  world. — ■ 
The  demand  for  even  ten  millions  might  have  some 
influence  on  prices  there,  but  very  litte.  It  followed, 
as  a matter  of  course,  that  if  the  burden  did  not  fall 
on  the  foreign  producer  it  must  fall  on  the  consumer. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  that  did  not  fall  some- 
where. If  the  burden  of  the  tax  did  not  fall  on  the 
foreign  producer  it  must  fall  on  some  one  at  home— 
whether  on  the  consumer  or  the  producer  of  raw 
cotton;  we  may  shift  its  locality — but  by  some  one 
the  burden  is  be  borne.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true 
that,  by  imposing  taxes  on  commodities  imported 
from  foreign  countries  we  can  tax  the  whole  world, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  fall  on 
mankind.  It  would  subvert  the  whole  system  of.  a 
wise  Providence,  that  watches  over  the  concerns  of 
nations.  If  we  could  impose  duties  that  would  fall 
on  European  nations,  those  nations  could  retaliate. — 
It  was  a game  that  two  parties  could  play  at,  The 
longest  pole  would,  as  they  say  at  the  south,  knock 
down  the  persimmon.  Nations  would  become  involv- 
ed in  an  everlasting  war  of  legislation,  producing 
desolulion  every  where.  Thank  God  such  means  of 
mischief  were  not  given  to  legislation.  Pie  thanked 
God,  too,  that  even  here  some  responsibility  was  felt 
for  the  use  of  legislative  power,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  could  be  wished.  If  the  system  could 
be  pursued  the  whole  government  would  in  twen- 
ty years  sink  down  from  Us  own  corruptions™- it 
would  sink  like  the  Roman  Empire,  amidst  the 
stores  of  wealth  accumulated  from  the  plunder  of  all 
nations. 

The  burden  of  those  duties  must  fall  somewhere, 
if  not  on  the  foreign  producer.  The  importer  cannot 
bear  the  burden,  because  lie  is  at  liberty  to  import 
or  not  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  import,  if  he  loses 
by  it.  He  will  charge  the  amount  of  the  duties  on 
the  goods,  as  a part  of  their  price.  They  must  fall 
on  the  exporter  of  the  goods  or  on  their  consumer. 
'1  he  senator  asked  who  would  consume  the  addition- 
al forty  millions  of  imports  winch  would  be  brought 
in  by  the  system  of  revenue  proposed  by  him?  I an- 
swer, said  Mr.  McDuffie,  those  who  obtain  them  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  own  labor.  They 
have  a right  to  consume  them.  But  the  senator 
thinks  that  no  one  has  a right  to  consume  but  the 
manufacturers.  Now  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
senator’s  principle  for  giving  the  people  the  means 
to  consume,  but  it  was  to  be  done,  not  by  law,  but 
by  letting  them  alone — by  leaving  them  in  possession 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  which  it  was  intend- 
ed by  the  all-just  God  that  they  should  enjoy,  and 
which  they  can  enjoy  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  not  derived  from  spoil  or  plunder.  When 
the  people  of  the  south  consume  any  thing,  they  can 
do  it  with  the  proud  consciousness  lliat  it  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  labor  of  other  people;  and  that  it 
is  what  God,  in  his  providence,  has  given  them  as 
their  own.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  senator 
would  not  trouble  his  head, as  to  who  would  consume 
the  goods  imported  under  the  system  winch  he  (Mr. 
McDuffie ) proposed. 

The  senator  from  Maine,  while  illustrating  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years,  had  attempt- 
ed to  shpw  that  the  tariff  of  1843  had  actually  dimin- 
ished the  prices  of  foreign  articles  imported  under  it. 

1 1 do  not  know  whether  he  said  actually  or  not. 
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Mr.  Evans  explained.  The  honorable  senator  had 
urged  that  the  consequence  of  the  tariff'  of  1842  was 
the  great  oppression  of  the  people;  that  it  had  en- 
hanced the  price  of  imports  and  diminished  the  price 
of  produce.  I said  that,  whether  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  tariff  or  not,  it  was  a fact  that  no  such 
injury  had  resulted;  and  I illustrated  this  remark  by 
reference  to  several  articles.  I am  now  prepared 
(said  Mr.  Evans)  to  prove  the  fact  and  to  illustrate 
it  more  extensively. 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Then  he  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  prices  of  foreign  merchandize  were  not 
enhanced  by  the  tariff.  He  also  understood  the  sena- 
tor to  say  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton  was  raised 
since  the  tariff,  of  1842.  Those  who  supported  this 
system  took  care  to  discard  all  philosophical  princi- 
ples, however  well  established.  Lay  down  any  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  say  it  is  theory,  although,  with- 
out principles,  men  would  never  have  made  any  pro- 
gress. They  decline  to  use  the  weapons  of  truth,  be- 
cause they  have  error  to  support.  The  senator  shows 
us  that  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  raw  cotton  has  risen 
in  price. 

If  the  fact  were  proved  upon  the  most  conclusive 
evidence,  how  could  it  be  attributed  to  the  tariff? 
The  manufacturers  are  most  skillful  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  facts.  They  defy  the  competition  of  the 
world  in  that  branneh.  There  is  the  fact,  they  say, 
a rise  followed  the  tariff,  and  was  caused  by  it.  Day 
follows  the  night,  but  the  day  does  not  produce  the 
night.  You  must,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  look  to 
all  the  circumstances  before  you  suppose  a fact  to  be 
the  consequence  of,  because  it  follows,  a given  fact. 

Cotton  had  risen,  but  it  might  as  well  be  attributed 
to  the  floating  ice  as  to  the  tariff.  It  was  owing  to 
the  opening  of  a market  in  China,  and  to  the  falling 
off  of  the  crop  from  twenty-four  hundred  thousand 
bales  to  eighteen,  and  he  believed  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed sixteen.  He  did  not  understand  the  senator 
from  Maine  as  producing  any  proof  of  the  fall  of 
prices  in  manufactures,  unless  in  that  large  operation, 

the  manufacture  of  — . [Mr.  Evans  said  he  had 

mentioned  that  article.]  He  was  told  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  merchants  of  New  York,  who  had 
retired  from  trade,  that  prices  of  all  manufactured 
articles  had  risen  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  the  tariff 

Mr.  Evans  explained.  That  may  be  so,  in  regard 
to  some  period  since  the  act  of  1842.  But  the  first 
results  of  the  tariff  were  to  depress  prices.  There 
had  been  a ris.e  since,  and  it  was  going  on;  but  it  was 
owing  to  increasing  ability  to  consume,  to  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  country.  The  rise  in  cotton 
necessarily  created  a rise  in  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  McDuffie  continued.  This  was  an  example  of 
taking  isolated  facts.  He  was  told  by  those  who 
were  here  when  this  tariff'  was  made,  that  it  was 
done  by  t;;e  influence  of  manufacturers  in  person, 
w ho  had  in  some  instances  made  their  fortunes  by 
this  speculative  legislation.  Expecting  to  have  the 
market  at  their  own  prices,  they  stocked  it  for  a 
time,  expecting  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Was  not 
this  so? 

Mr.  Evans  would  ask  the  senator  whether,  at  this 
time,  when  prices  were  rising,  the  country  was  not 
more  largely  stocked  with  goods,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  than  it  was  when  the  fall  of  which  he  speaks 
took  place? 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  this  was  a New  England  answer; 
it  was  replying  to  one  question  by  asking  another.  It 
was  true  that,  when  the  currency  revived,  and  re- 
sources were  withdrawn  from  speculation,  there  was 
a rise  in  prices. 

But  the  gentleman  had  offered  one  of  the  staple 
arguments  of  the  protective  system:  that  if  the  tariff 
will  keep  out  all  competition,  our  manufacturers  can 
furnish  goods  lower  than  they  can  be  imported.— 
That  is,  that  goods  would  be  cheapened  by  excluding 
from  the  markets  the  products  of  the  only  nation  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  them;  and  we  can  thus  increase 
competition  by  keeping  out  all  competition.  It  was 
true,  however,  that  competition  in  Massachusetts 
would  reduce  the  profits  of  manufactures  there  to  t he 
level  of  profits  on  other  branches  of  business  in  the 
same  state.  The  senator  was  a little  guarded  in  his 
statements  of  these  profits.  What  were  they?  forty 
percent.?  twenty  per  cent?  twelve  per  cent.?  Now 
he  had  information  from  the  most  authentic  sources 
that  the  annual  profits  of  forty  percent,  were  nol 
unfrequently  divided  by  establishments  in  Lowell  and 
in  Maine.  Now  this  was  vastly  above  the  level  of 
the  average  of  profits  on  business  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  state  where  he  was  most  intimately  acquainted, 
the  profits  on  capital  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 
This  was  an  evidence  of  the  result  of  the  competition 
offered  to  us,  and  of  the  grinding  oppression  of  this 
infernal  system.  The  senator  from  Maine  seemed 
to  imply  by  his  argument  that_southern  labor  was  no 


labor  at  all,  and  that  the  south  furnished  no  labor  I 
by  means  of  which  the  foreign  importations  were  to 
be  paid  for.  He  thought  there  was  no  labor  but 
that  which  was  employed  in  manufactures.  But  the 
fact  was  that  a vast  portion  of  this  labor  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  south. 

The  senator  had  told  us  that  the  price  of  cotton 
was  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  and  not  by  le- 
gislation; and  that  the  demand  would  be  regulated 
by  the  capacity  of  other  nations  to  buy.  He  admit- 
ted this;  and  if  the  government  ofthe  United  States 
would  cease  to  lay  its  hand  on  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  the  imagination  of  man  would  not  be  able 
to  grasp  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in 
England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia.  If  we  had  free 
trade,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  would  not  produce  enough  for  the  de- 
mand of  the  world.  In  this  over-production  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  had  a large  share.  If  people 
werq  let  alone  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  over- 
production. Let  industry  be  untrammelled,  and  pro- 
duction would  be  better  regulated  by  the  laws  of  God 
than  by  those  of  man.  There  was  no  over-produc- 
tion heard  of  until  these  schemes  of  legislative 
quackery  were  devised.  When  we  had  excluded  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  France  we  would  com- 
pel them  to  look  elsewhere  for  cotton.  All  the  art 
of  man  could  not  rebuild  the  fabric  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  and  wealth  that  would  thus  be  demolished 
by  this  system  of  legislation.  In  contemplating  the 
tariff  in  this  point  of  view  he  could  not  but  feel  great 
depression  of  spirits. 

He  had  thus  given  an  answer  to  the  positions  of 
the  senator,  but  he  would  go  further,  and  endeavor 
to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  his  speech.  A per- 
fect conviction  pervaded  the  gentleman’s  argument 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  was  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  If  it  could  be  per- 
sonified, it  would  be  a despot  crying,  “I  am  the  state.” 
Now,  as  the  whole  number  of  the  manufacturing 
capitalists  was  but  two  or  three  hundred,  they  had  no 
unequivocal  title  to  stand  up  and  claim  to  be  the 
state.  It  was  a peculiar  state  of  things.  In  England 
society  was  so  organized  that  the  interests  of  one 
class  were  blended  with  the  interests  of  the  whole; 
but  here  we  had  conflicting  interests  of  classes  and 
sections.  He  knew  that  it  was  said  by  unreflecting 
persons  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  were 
the  same.  He  wished  it  had  been  so  ordered  that 
the  interests  of  New  England  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  west  and  the  south.  But  it  was  not  so. 
VVe  had  undertaken  to  make  the  same  law  apply  to 
men,  without  regard  to  their  circumstances.  Let 
them  all  alone  in  the  natural  exercise  of  their  rights, 
and  there  would  be  no  conflicts.  But  if  you  under- 
took to  apply  a levelling  principle  of  legislation  to 
all,  to  introduce  a bed  of  Procrustes,  which  all  should 
be  forced  to  fit,  you  did  what  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God.  If  cotton  was  pro- 
duced in  the  north,  who  would  advocate  this  system? 
Suppose  the  whole  United  States  were  a baronial 
estate,  would  the  proprietor  cut  off  the  prosperity  of 
one  portion  of  it?  It  was  because  we  had  not  a com- 
mon interest  that  this  sort  of  legislation  had  grown 
up  among  us. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  saw  that  this  go- 
vernment could  not  operate  as  a common  govern- 
ment, pervading  all  the  United  States.  The  first  con- 
vention at  Annapolis  was  called  to  regulate  commerce 
— not  meaning  by  that  the  destruction  of  commerce. 
They  did  not  attempt  the  visionary  project  of  regu- 
lating the  whole  industry  of  the  United  States,  well 
knowing  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  sec- 
tions could  not  be  reconciled  under  the  same  regula- 
tions. Suppose  we  had  three  separate  confederacies 
— one  in  the  southwest,  embracing  the  producing 
slates;  one  in  the  northwest,  embracing  the  grain- 
growing states;  and  one  in  the  northeast,  embracing 
the  manufacturing  states.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  relative  positions  of  those  sections?  if  the 
gentleman  would  look  at  this  picture  and  then  at  that, 
he  would  find  the  actual  picture,  in  regard  to  I he 
other,  as  Hyperion  to  a satyr.  What  would  be  our 
condition  in  the  south  if  we  were  remitted  to  our 
rights  of  self-government,  which,  for  twenty  years, 
we  have  lost  in  this  respect?  Why,  sir,  we  would 
export  a hundred. millions  of  dollars  worth  in  cotton1, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  We  would  have  a balance  of 
trade,  by  bringing  back  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions in  merchandise.  A duty  of  ten  percent,  would 
give  us  a revenue  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  This 
revenue  would  be  derived  from  an  import  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  instead  of  forty,  and  by  the  products  of 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  This 
would  enable  us  to  live  in  some  comfort. 

What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  northeastern 
manufacturers?  Would  they  call  for  protection? 
They  might  call  on  their  government  for  it,  but  the 
call  would  be  like  that  of  Owen  Glendower. 


The  states  composing  that  confederacy  would  not 
allow  it.  They  go  for  it  now  because  the  burden 
falls  on  other  portions  of  the  country.  What  would 
be  their  situation?  They  would  import  fifteen  mil- 
lions, and,  if  they  imposed  a duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
for  revenue,  it  would  give  them  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  they  went  to  direct  taxes,  they  could  not 
raise  more  than  three  millions,  without  the  greatest 
burden. 

What  would  become  of  the  west?  Would  they 
give  forty  per  cent,  more  for  goods  from  the  east 
than  they  could  get  them  for  from  the  ports  of  the  south. 
The  south  would  supply  all  the  nations  around  them, 
and  the  whole  product  of  the  west  would  seek  a mar- 
ket through  the  gulf  ports.  The  imagination  of  man 
could  not  picture  a more  brilliant  destiny  than  this 
for  the  southwest.  They  would  have  found  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone.  A vast  change  would  take  place  in 
their  condition.  The  change  would  not  be  less  ser- 
viceable, and  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  northeast. 
The  burden  of  twelve  millions  thus  raised  by  the 
south  would  be  expended  in  refreshing  showers  upon 
the  south.  Now  all  the  revenue,  or  two-thirds  of  it, 
fell  in  one  everlasting  shower  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  states.  One  of  the  philosophers  of  modern 
times  had  explained  how  the  people  of  England  could 
maintain  a disastrous  war  with'  all  Europe  and  pros- 
per at  the  same  time.  By  borrowing  money  and 
spending  it  at  home,  she  stimulated  industry  and  gave 
employment  to  all.  They  gained  more  by  expendi- 
tures than  they  lost  by  taxes.  It  was  supposed  when 
peace  took  place  that  prosperity  would  increase,  bu- 
a depression  followed.  What  was  it  that  then  prot 
duced  a depression  in  all  branches  of  industry?  Why, 
that  government  had  ceased  to  expend  sixty  or  seven- 
ty millions  a year. 

Now,  suppose  you  apply  that  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  a temporary  benefit  to  a contemporary  gene- 
ration, but  was  to  fall  with  crushing  effect  on  poste- 
rity. Now,  the  western  states  occupied  the  relation 
to  the  union  that  posterity  did  to  the  generation  be- 
nefilted  by  the  war.  The  difference  was  here,  that 
the  burden  was  not  limited  to  war,  but  it  was  to  be 
imposed  perpetually.  It  could  not  be  remedied,  but 
be  prevented  as  a ground  of  exemption  from  unjust 
taxation.  Massachusetts,  under  this  system  of  sepa- 
rate confederacies,  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  country;  only 
what  she  raised  herself  would  be  expended  amongst 
herTeople. 

This  state  of  things  would  reverse  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  north  and  the  south.  Where  now  was 
universal  prosperity  would  be  universal  desolation. 
If  a traveller  viewing  this  awful  scene  of  desolation 
and  distress  in  the  north,  should  ask  what  monster 
of  tyranny  had  caused  it,  he  would  be  told  that  they 
had  simply  lost  the  power  of  tyrannizing  overjand 
plundering  others.  When  he  came  to  the  south,  to 
our  poor  cities,  whose  streets  were  lately  grown  over 
with  grass,  he  would  behold  the  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity of  Boston  and  New  York  transferred  to  them. 
By  what  magic,  he  would  ask,  wa3  this  done?  He 
would  be  told  that  it  was  simply  by  leaving  to  the 
south  the  fruits  of  her  own  industry.  He  would 
bring  his  remarks  to  a close  by  requesting  senators 
to  ask  their  own  consciences  whether  he  had  exag- 
gerated this  picture? 

He  would  ask  how  long  the  western  states  would 
bear,  in  addition  to  this  unequal  legislation,  the  sting 
of  aggression  uron  their  local  institutions?  If  gen- 
tlemen chose  to  close  their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on, 
they  can  do  it.  But  we  see  it  and  we  feci  it.  At 
the  very  time  when  we  are  discussing  the  queslion 
whether  slave  labor  shall  be  rewarded,  there  is  an 
operation  going  on  in  the  other  end  of  the  capitol  by 
which  the  system  is  to  be  overwhelmed  entirely.  In 
one  operation  the  value  of  our  labor  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  in  the  other  the  institution  of  slavery 
itself  was  to  be  swept  away.  Nothing  but  overbear- 
ing necessity  would  force  him  to  allude  to  such  topics 
here  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  a voice  of 
warning,  that  there  was  a point  of  endurance  be- 
yond which  oppression  was  not  to  be  endured,  even 
by  the  most  slavish  people  on  eapth. 

Mr.  Evans  was  not,  he  said,  particularly  desirous 
to  have  the  last  word,  but  the  senator  had  introduced 
some  sopics  and  drawn  some  pictures  of  an  exciting 
character  that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  in  the  de- 
bate, and  he  would  now  wish  to  reply,  and  at  some 
length.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  discussion 
would  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Merriclc  'wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Haywood  the  ques- 
being  taken,  it  was  not  laid  on  the  table. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  3d  J Yew  York  resolution.  Mr.  Wright 
presented  a resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  York  urging  on  the  present  congress,  the 
speedy  adoption  of  a system  of  economy  and  re- 
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trenchment  and  the  provision  of  a sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  present  U.  S.  debt. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ought  to  give  notice  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  for  the  immediate  termination 
of  the  tenth  article,  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  being  the  article 
'for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  delivered 
to  the  president. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  senate  the  information,  if  any,  which  may 
be  in  the  department  of  stale,  in  relation  to  the  escape 
of  slaves,  committing  crimes,  and  escaping  to  the  British 
dominions,  since  the  ratification  of  t he  treaty  of  1S42, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  give  them  up. 
Also,  that  he  communicate  to  the  senate  the  informa- 
tion, if  any  such  is  possessed  by  hint,  of  the  construction 
which  the  British  government  puts  upon  the  said  ar- 
ticle in  its  relation  to  slaves  committing  crimes  in  tiie 
United  States  and  taking  refuge  in  the  British  dominions. 

Mr.  Semple  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  he 
requested  10  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the  senate  an 
estimate  of  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  to  the 
government  of  requiring  each  of  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  attached  to  the  home  squadron,  to  leave 
blew  Orleans  once  a month,  and  visit  alternately  the 
principal  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Islands  Cuba, 
St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico;  thence  to  sail  down  the 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  touch- 
ing at  the  principal  ports  in  Venezuela.  New  Granada, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  thence  return  to 
New  Oilcans.  And  also  of  sending  a vessel  once  a 
month  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  Matanzas.  and 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Chagres  and  hack  to  Orleans- 

Mr.  Bsee.se  submitted  a resolution  directing  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  a survey  of  some  point  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  for  a 
naval  depot  and  dock  yard,  similar  to  the  late  survey 
at  Memphis,  &c. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  re- 
jected therein  the  nomination  of  James  M.  Porter  as 
secretary  of  war,  and  then  adjourned. 

January  31.  Cherokee  Indians.  Mr.  Jarnagin  sub- 
mitted the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  and  he  is  here- 
by directed  to  report  to  the  senate  if  there  be  anv  Indians 
of  ihe  Cherokee  tribe  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and.  if  so,  why  they  were  not  removed  with  that 
tribe  in  If 37  and  1833;  that  ho  state  whether  or  not  the 
Cherokees  now  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  were  not 
allowed  ihe  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Cherokee 
treaties  of  1 333— ’6,  and  if  the  state  of  North  Carolina  did 
not  by  an  act  of  her  legislature  recognise  said  Indians 
as  a part  of  the  population  of  said  slate,  and  whether 
this  was  not  the  reason  said  Indians  were  not  removed 
we  A that  he  state  whether  any  person  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  thereof,  as 
enrolling  agent  for  said  Cherokees,  when  appointed,  the 
duties  assigned,  and  compensation  allowed;  how  many 
persons,  and  who,  have  been  engaged  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1841  in  and  about  t lie  prepara- 
tion for  the  migration  of  said  Indians,  by  what  authority 
engaged,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  U 
States,  and  to  whom  paid,  since  the  date  aforesaid,  in 
subsisting  said  Indians,  and  in  all  other  matters  prepa- 
ratory to  their  migration,  so  as  to  show  the  whole 
amount  expended  about  said  Indians  since  1S41. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Benton  on  yesterday  in  relation  to  fugitive  crimi- 
nals was  postponed. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  insane  asylum  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  taken  up  and  after  some 
debate,  postponed  till  Monday. 

After  an  executive  session,  in  which  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  C.  Spencer,  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
was  rejected,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  25.  [The  floor  ofthe  house,  just 
previous  to  convening,  was  disturbed  by  a fracas  be- 
tween tw'o  individuals,  Mr.  Weller,  member  from 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Shriver,  reporter  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot.] 

Mr.  Elmer,  from  the  committee  on  elections,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  memorial  of  YVm.  L. 
Goggin,  Esq.  contesting  the  right  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to  a 
seat  in  this  house,  presented  a report  closing  with 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  Thomas  IF.  Gilmer  is  entitled  to  a seal 
in  this  louse  as  one  ot  the  representatives  from  the  state 
of  Virgina. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  arguments 
of  Mr.  Goggin.and  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  also  the  testimo- 
ny were  also  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  adjourned.  • 

Friday,  Jan.  20.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  rose  to  a 
question  of  privilege;  and  referred  to  and  read  the 
15th  and  IGtti  rules  of  ihe  house,  and  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  he  found,  in  a certain  newspaper,  called 
the  United  States  Gazette,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  this  morning,  the  following  false  account  of  a 
.ransaction  which  occurred  in  that  house: 


“A  scene  of  some  little  sensation,  as  the  French 
term  it,  occurred  in  the  house,  upon  Mr.  Mams' 
presenting  some  resolutions  from  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  similar  to  those  he  presented  some 
time  ago,  and  to  those-  presented  by  Mr.  Bates  in  the 
senate.  Objections  were  made  to  their  reception; 
and  the  usual/uss  was  raised.  Mr.  Adams  called  for 
the  ayes  and  noes.  Some  conversation  occurred  in 
regard  to  whether  they  were  signed  by  the  governor, 
&e.;  during  which  Mr.  C.  .7.  Ingersoll  look  occasion 
to  inquire  of  Mr.  Adams  if  the  resolutions  were  not 
written  by  himself.  Mr.  Adams  looked  at  Mr.  I.  a 
moment,  without  deigning  to  reply;  and  then,  with  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  a calm  dignity,  turned  to  the 
speaker,  and  said:  “Sir,  I have  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays.”  This  was  a severe  rebuke  to  what  Mr. 
Adams  considered  an  impertinent  question;  to  which, 
had  he  chosen  to  answer  it  at  all,  he  might  have  re- 
plied in  the  negative.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  that  the  whole  paragraph  which  charged  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  with  having  created  a fuss,  and 
which  imputed  to  him  impertinence,  had  falsified  the 
whole  transaction.  The  article  which  he  had  read 
was  signed  “Oliver  Oldschool,”  a name  which,  he 
stated  in  his  representative  capacity,  was  but  the 
anonymous  one  of  a man  named  Sargent,  to  whom  a 
special  place  had  been  assigned  by  the  speaker,  but 
who  was  seldom  in  his  place,  but  on  the  contrary, 
roaming  about  the  house  where  he  had  no  right. — 
He  called  upon  the  speaker,  as  the  distinguished  or- 
gan of  the  house,  to  ascertain  if  the  man  to  whom 
he  alluded  was  the  author  of  the  calumny;  and  if  so, 
to  withdraw  him  the  privilege  which  he  had  confer- 
red upon  him  cf  occupying  a seat  in  the  house;  and 
he  did  this  the  more  promptly  because  it  was  not  an 
extreme  case  ol  personal  abuse.  Many  gentlemen 
might  think  it  a slight  affair.  It  was  a slight  affair, 
and  therefore  the  more  promptly  and  unhesitating- 
ly did  he  lay  his  hand  upon  it..  A gentleman  of  con- 
siderable experienc.e(Mr.  White, the  latespeaker)had 
well  observed  (if  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
what  took  place  in  the  committee  on  rules)  that,  if 
something  should  not  soon  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  letter  writers,  their  number  would  soon 
exceed  the  number  of  members;  and,  so  far  from  any- 
thing like  a fair  report  being  made,  they  were  repre- 
sented to  their  constituents,  and  to  foreign  countries, 
as  the  merest  blackguards  in  creation.  Hecould  take 
it  upon  himself  to  say,  that  a more  orderly  represen- 
tative body  did  notexist — not  even  those  of  England, 
France,  or  Spain,  which  are  the  only  ones  deserving 
of  a comparison;  but  no  one  could  be  blind  to  the 
fact,  that  the  character  of  the  house,  and  the  country 
itself,  had  been  undergoing  a process  of  deteriora- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  streams  ofcalumny  which 
were  sent  forth  from  this  house,  and  which  returned 
to  it,  after  having  swept  the  whole  extent  of  the  na- 
tion. He  called  upon  the  speaker  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Morris  inquired  whether  the  matter  rested  en- 
tirely witii  the  speaker  and  an  individual  member, 
to  determine  upon  and  to  enforce  the  expulsion  from 
this  hall  of  a reporter.  He  knew  something  of 
Mr.  Sargent,  and  he,  knew  him  to  be  a man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  as  he  was  in  some  degree  involv- 
ed in  this  controversy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  alluded 
to  in  the  article  complained  of  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  call  for  a 
more  explicit  specification  of  the  charge  against  the 
reporter  than  had  yet  been  made.  He  did  not  find, 
in  the  rules,  any  arbitrary  power  given  to  the  spea- 
ker to  displace  any  of  the  reporters  of  this  house. — 
Still  less  should  it  be  done  on  the  call  of  a single 
member  who  might  have  taken  displeasure  towards 
the  reporter.  He  asked  for  something  more  specific 
— something  which  would  give  authority  to  the  spea- 
ker to  act.  With  respect  to  the  facts  stated  by  the 
reporter,  though  he  would  say  nothing  of  the  infer- 
ence which  the  reporter  had  drawn,  and  in  which  it 
would  appear  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  state  what 
his  (Mr.  A.’s)  feelings  were  with  respect  to  the  facts, 
he  was  at  a lo=s  to  know  what  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
reporter,  the  gentleman  complained  of  as  being  un- 
true. As  far  as  related  to  him,  (Mr.* A.,)  they  were 
strictly  true;  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  must 
have  been  apparent  at  the  time,  to  every  member  ol 
the  house,  that  the  proceeding  of  the  gentleman  was 
extremely  disorderly.  The  reporter  had,  perhaps, 
misdescribed  his  looks,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
his  looks  formed  no  part  ofihe  proceedings  of  the 
house.  [A  laugh.]  He  would  be  sorry  if  they  did. 
But  with  regard  to  the  statement,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  himself,  ne  would  endorse  it  as  being  strictly  true. 
The  reason  why  he  dM  not  answer  the  gentleman  at 
the  time,  was  because  he  did  consider  it  a piece  of 
impertinence.  He  turned  then  (as  stated  in  the  re- 
port) to  the  speaker,  said  that  he  had  called  for  the 


yeas  and  nays,  and  made  no  answer  to  the  gentleman. 
But  a circumstance  occurred  which  the  reporter  had 
not  mentioned;  and  that  was,  that  there  was  a shout 
of  laughter  from  all  sides  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  At  your  expense. 

Mr.  Adams.  Because  perhaps  it  was  supposed  that 
he  was  afraid  to  answer  the  question.  The  house 
might  amuse  itself  at  his  expense.  He  had  no  sort 
of  objection.  But,  for  the  satisfaction  of  members 
who  had  amused  themselves  at  his  expense,  he  would 
naw  state  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
nor  did  he  know  anything  about  it  until  it  was  pre- 
sented here. 

If,  for  the  offence  of  stating  the  facts  as  they  occur- 
red, the  reporter  was  to  be  dismissed,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  by  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  speaker,, 
but  by  the  act  of  the  house  itself.  And  he  would 
add  further,  that  if,  for  the  inference  which  the  re- 
porter drew  (without  any  communication  with  him) 
from  his  observations  and  from  the  transaction,  he 
was  to  be  dismissed,  and  he,  by  assuming  to  himself 
the  responsibility  of  vouching  for  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  could  relieve  the  reporter  from  the 
burden,  he  was  ready  to  do  it.  If  (said  he)  I had. 
been  the  author  ofthe  resolutions,  why  should  I be 
ashamed  of  it?  Am  I afraid  of  anything?  Though1 
(said  Mr.  A.)  I would  not  say — as  a chivalrous  gen- 
tleman once  said  here — I was  born  without  fear; 
yet  I am  not  known  to  be  given  fear.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  the  author  of  these  resolutions; 
andj  if  he  had  been,  he  would  not  have  denied 
them,  for  they  met  his  approbation.  After  referring 
to  the  Latimer  petition,  on  which  these  resolutions 
were  founded,  he  said  that  his  son  was  the  author  of 
these  resolutions,  and  the  presenter  of  that  petition 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  thatthey  passed 
both  branches  by  almost  a unanimous  vote.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which 
those  resolutions  proposed — i.  e.  taking  away  the  re- 
presentation of  the  southern  stales  founded  on  slave 
population — ought  to  be  made;  and  he  believed  in  [ns 
soul,  if  it  was  not  made  before  long,  this  Union 
would  tumble  into  pieces.  Mr.  A.  alter  a few  more 
remarks,  concluded  by  saying  that  he  endorsed  the 
report  of  Oliver  Oldschool  as  correct. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  was  then  understood  to  say  that 
the  subject  which  he  had  brought  before  the  house 
was  one  which  was  personal  to  himself  and  to  every 
member  on  that  floor;  but,  by  the  license  of  thsgen-* 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  master  of  all 
the  contrivances  of  personal  impunity,  it  had  been 
made  a much  larger  question  than  was  submitted  by 
him.  -The  house  would  therefore  excuse  him  if  he 
called  upon  the  speaker  in  the  first  place,  and  oil 
every  member  of  the  last  congress,  to  say  if  he  had 
not,  at  all  times,  treated  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Adams] 
with  more  than  the  respect  due  to  age,  or  member- 
ship— with  a deferential  and  almost  filial  respect — so 
much  so,  that  a relative  on  that  floor  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  caution  him  against  carrying  it  to  an 
extent  to  elicit  the  very  opposite  treatment  of  that  to 
which  it  should  have  entitled  him.  And  lie  would 
add,  by  appealing  to  all  the  members  of  the  present 
congress,  whether,  during  any  period  of  the  session, 
he  was  permitted  to  open  his  mouth,  without  some 
sarcastic,  taunt  or  illiberal  impertinence  from  the 
member  from  Massachusetts — so  that  (he  public 
press,  his  constituents,  and  personal  friends,  all  ad- 
monished him  that  forbearance  ought  to  cease,  and 
that  retort  had  been  rendered  indispensable.  Ills  rights 
had  been  trampled  upon  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  tamely  to  submit.  The 
venerable  member  near  me,  (said  Mr.  Ingersoll,)  put 
his  endorsement  upon  the  ridiculous  portrait  of  ihe 
letter  writter,  of  his  “calm  dignity.”  The  “calm 
dignity”  of  that  irascible  elder!  Heaven  delcnd  us 
fiomsucb  caiinness,  and  such  dignity.  None  but  such 
a letter  writter  could  so  misrepresent  the  total  want 
of  both  calmness  and  dignity  of  the  member  from 
Massachusetts.  As  long  as  he  persists  in  what  1 de- 
nounce as  his  wicked  attacks  upon  the  Union  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  I will  never  cease  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  public  reprobation  which  I thinkhe 
deserves,  and,  trust,  will  be  his  punishment,  i have, 
Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  my  feelings  as  an  American  ci- 
tizen, an  attachment  to  this  constitution  of  a peculi- 
ar character,  though  not  so  given  to  vaunt  my  fear- 
lessness as  the  member  from  Massachusetts.  So  help 
me  God,  I will  lay  down  my  life,  if  necessary,  ra- 
ther than  that  constitution  shall  be  torn,  by  rude  and 
ungrateful  hands,  to  atoms.  And  I now  give  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  notice  that  ! am  anx- 
iously watching  his  course  ori  this  subject;  and  that 
1 will,  on  all  occasions,  oppose,  denounce,  anddeleat 
it  if  I can.  If  1 had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  son 
he  has  mentioned,  the  delicacy,  from  which,  I trust, 

I never  depart,  would  have  prevented  my  naming 
him,  but  by  some  inoffensive  parliamentary  circum- 
locution; but  since  he  has  mentioned  that  son,  and  all 
ihe  circumstances  attending  the  resolution  in  ques- 
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tion,  is  there  any  tiling  strange  in  the  supposition 
that  the  son  may  have  taken  the  father’s  advice  and 
assistance  in  so  momentous  a movement?  Would  it 
be  strange  that  any  son  should  consult  a parent  who 
had  been  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  charged  for  many  years  with  its  chief  executive 
department,  Defora  he  assailed  their  constitution? 
and  was  there  anything  impertinent  or  offensive  in  a 
question  respectfully  submitted,  as  mine  was,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  son  was  not  the  father’s  instru- 
ment in  a movement  which  he  says  he  is  not  asham- 
ed of,  and  which  I am  ashamed  to  see  that  he  appears 
to  glory  in?  Sir,  confidence  between  gentlemen  is 
sacred;  and  no  power  on  earth  should  wring  from  me 
on  this  floor,  the  name  of  my  informant,  wiio,  with- 
out any  confidential  communication,  without  reserve 
or  hesitation,  stated  to  me,  two  days  ago,  in  the  lob- 
by of  this  house,  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
was  written  or  prepared  by  the  father,  and  hustled 
through  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  closing  scenes  of  a session,  without  the 
knowledge  ot  more  than  the  eight  or  ten  abolitionists 
who  participated  in  the  clandestine  contrivance.  My 
informant  was  a citizen  of  Massachusetts;  a man  of 
the  highest  standing  and  character — as  much  so  as 
the  member  from  Massachusetts  himself— and  whose 
word  for  any  statement  he  makes  would  be,  either 
there  or  here,  received  with  at  least  as  much  respect. 

Mr.  I.  then  went  on  to  assail  the  political  career 
of  Mr.  Ada  ms,  his  relations  and  non-relations  to  the 
Hartford  convention,  his  efforts  to  disorganize  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  &c.,  and  renewed 
his  remarks  against  letter  writers  and  false  reporters, 
and  concluded  by  urging  his  proposed  removal  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Sargent. 

Mr.  Wise  addressed  the  house  also  against  Mr. 
Sargent  (lor  a report  made  by  him  some  years  ago 
of  some  one  of  the  ll'ise  and  Stanly  affairs). 

After  much  discussion,  sometimes  somewhat  per- 
sonal, and  several  attempts,  abortive  at  first,  to  get 
rio  ol  the  matter,  the  result  of  the  day’s  proceedings 
was,  that  the  whole  subject,  by  a decided  vote,  was 
indefinitely  postponed. 

(And  the  50th  rule  of  the  house  is  in  the  following 
words: 

“When  a question  is  postponed  indefinitely,  the  same 
shall  not  be  acted  upon  again  during  the  session.’’] 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  gave  notice  of  a motion  so  to 
amend  the  rules  as  to  admit  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
only  the  reporters  of  the  city  papers. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan;£27.  Hales  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wise 
made  a report  from  the  minority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  rules,  which  Air.  W.  said,  was  signed 
by  two  members.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WriglU,  addressed  the  house,  against  the  21st 
rule. 

Mr.  Stiles,  of  Ga.,  followed,  advocating  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  that  rule. 

The  morning  hour  expired. 

Mr.  Haralson,  from  the  military  committee,  report- 
ed a bill  to  repeal  the  act  dismounting  the  2d  dra- 
goons. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  29.  Resolutions,  in  order  of  the 
states  and  territories,  were  called  lor.  A large  num- 
ber embracing  a great  variety  of  topics  were  suc- 
cessively introduced,  and  among  them,  resolutions 
for  inquiry  into  any  private  illegal  mail  transportation, 
some  on  local  surveys,  improvements,  &c. 

Mr.  Campbell  offered  the  following  which  lies 
over: 

Resolved , (Two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,) 
That  die  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  proposed,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  ot  tiie  legislatures  ot  the  several  states, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents,  and  purposes  as  a part  of  the 
same: 

The  1 7th  paragraph  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article 
ol  tiie  constitution  shall  read  as  follows: 

“1  o exerci-e  exclusive  legislation  m all  cases  whatso- 
ever over  the  buildings  and  grounds  owned  by  the  U. 
Stales  within  die  .District  ol  Columbia,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
ol  the  legislature  ol  the  state  in  which  the  same  may  be, 
for  the  erection  o!  torts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards, 
and  oilier  neeu.ul  buildings,  and  shall  by  law  retrocede 
to  die  states  ot'  Maryland  and  Virginia  severally  all  rights 
of  legislation  over  ocher  parts  of  die  said  district  liereto- 
ture  ceded  by  them  respectively ' to  congress  whenever 
the  legislatures  ot  those  states  snail  signify  a willingness 
to  accept  the  same. 

A joint  resolution  fixing  on  the  1st  May  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  two  houses  was  presented,  and 
lies  over. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30.  Rules  of  the  house.  The  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  on  the  rules  was  again 
taken  tip,  and  Air.  Stiles,  of  Georgia,  having  the 
floor,  spoke  against  the  reception  of  abolition  peti- 

4 he  subject  was  then  postponed  till  to-morrow. 


JVriti al  transfers.  Mr.  Pnrmenter  moved  that  the 
house  go  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  hill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  certain  ap- 
propriations in  the  navy  department,  so  that  the 
works  at  the  various  navy  yards  may  be  continued. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  McKay  observed  that,  in  all  the  other  depart- 
meats,  they  have  the  power  of  transfer,  and  he  was 
in  favor  of  conferring  upon  the  head  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  same  power.  He  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  navy 
department,  there  had  been  great  extravagance  with 
regard  to  the  funds  allotted  for  the  works. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
It  appeared  that  the  secretary  had  squandered  away 
a million  of  dollars  already,  and  it  was  likely,  if 
there  were  no  restriction,  that  the  §200,000  asked 
for  by  the  bill,  would  be  squandered  in  like  manner. 
Instead  of  granting  this  appropriation,  the  house 
ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  the  million  of  dollars  has  been  squandered. 

Mr.  Brinkerhnjf  spoke  against  the  improvident  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  heretofore  appropriated  for 
the  works.  He  contended  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  the 
house  to  practice  economy  in  the  appropriations,  un- 
less the  departments  carry  out  that  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  money.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  were  in  no  great  want  of  a navy.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  navy  was  not  now  any  thing  like  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a want  of  a proper  moral  tone  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  navy  department.  He  would  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Parmentcr  explained  that  there  were  contracts 
to  a large  amount,  prior  and  independent  of  the  spe- 
cific appropriation  referred  to.  This  money  now 
asked  was  to  satisfy  these  contracts.  ■ After  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  works  now  in  progress,  he 
said  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  people  imagined  the 
the  navy  was  carrying  too  much  sail,  and  that  some 
of  it  ought  to  be  taken  in.  In  this  case,  however, 
he  hoped  the  transfer  would  be  made,  inasmuch  as 
if  it  were  not,  the  works  already  begun  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  from  the  weather  and  other  causes. 

Mr.  Black  asked  what  justice  there  could  be  in  re- 
fusing this  power  of  transfer  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, when  the  same  power  had  been  given  to  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  General  Harri- 
son. This  bill  asked  only  that  the  same  power 
shall  be  given  to  the  navy  department  as  exists  in  ail 
the  other  departments.  After  further  remarks,  Mr. 
B.  contended  that  unless  trie  naval  forces  should  be 
kept  up,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  into  effect 
our  policy  with  regard  to  Oregon.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  very  men  who  were  most  anxious  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  jurisdiction  m the  Oregon 
territory,  were  those  who  now  raised  their  voices 
against  the  navy. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  navy; 
but  he  had  plenty  of  evidence  in  his  possession  to 
shew  that  there  is  great  corruption  in  the  navy.  Be- 
fore further  appropriations  were  made,  he  desired 
those  abuses  might  be  ferreted  out. 

Mr.  Black  called  upon  him  to  specify  the  abuses, 
when  he  might  depend  that  no  objection  would  be 
raised  to  their  removal.  But  he  protested  against 
opposition  to  this  bill  on  that  ground.  He  inciden- 
tally stated  that  he  could  not  go  for  the  Oregon  bill 
unless  Texas  should  also  be  annexed. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Wise,  Bar- 
nard and  others: 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and  its 
amendments  t®  the  house;  the  amendments  were 
then  assented  to,  and  the  question  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  being  pending,  the  house  adjdurned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  31.  Rules  of  the  house.  Air.  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  house  in 
lavor  of  the  21st  rule,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
Air.  J.  spoke  of  the  long  continuance  of  slavery;  it 
was  as  old  as  the  world;  in  all  ages  it  had  existed  in 
some  portion  of  the  globe.  lie  acknowledged  that 
the  people  had  a right  to  petition  congress  for  a re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  when  it  came  to  a consti- 
tuency they  had  a right  to  demand  from  their  ser- 
vants the  presentation  of  petitions.  He  would  not 
admit  that  the  21st  rule  was  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  petition  as  a member  could  state  the  sub- 
stance of  his  petition  under  the  rule.  He  thought, 
too,  that  the  power  of  legislation  began  just  where 
a petition  was  received.  Congress  had  a right  to 
exercise  a discretionary  power  upon  the  subject  and 
the  petitioner’s  ease  was  properly  considered  when 
a memorial  was  presented.  If  a petition  could  be 
rejected  because  it  was  couched  in  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, it  could  be  rejected  for  any  cause.  Congress 
had  no  more  power  to  abolisli  slavery  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  country  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He 
would  not  admit  that?  the  21st  rule  increased  the  abo- 
liliou  in  the  country,  and  he  argued  tf  memorials 


were  received,  the  memorials  would  soon  demahd  iQ 
addition  to  the  right  of  petition  the  execution  of  their 
prayers.  If  the  Alassachnsetts  resolutions  to  amend 
the  constitution  were  adopted  the  effect  would  be 
that  southern  men  would  leave  this  floor.  Gentle- 
men who  claimed  the  right  of  petition  in  its  fullest 
extent  were  hound  to  define  the  rule  for  receiving 
petitions,  since  it  was  presumed  they  were  not  in 
lavor  of  receiving  all  petitions.  It  might  he  consi- 
dered a delusion  in  him,  but  Mr.  J.  solemnly  believ- 
ed (and,  believing,  he  hesitated  not  to  declare)  that 
there  was,  and  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals  in  this  confederacy,  a deliberate 
design  to  dissolve  the  Union  of  these  stales.  This 
might  be  the  case,  and  propositions  and  movements 
concurring  with  this  design  might  bo  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  when  they  came  forth  as  men  represent- 
ing southern  interests  to  oppose  them  and  to  defend 
their  rights,  it  was  said,  “Oh,  you  are  too  much  ex- 
cited; your  passion  runs  ahead  of  your  judgment; 
therefore  nothing  you  may  say  is  entitled  to  our  cool 
and  dispassionate  consideration/’  The  proposition 
brought  forward  by  the  gentleman  to  turn  twenty- 
one  members  out  of  this  hall  was  a great  southern 
question — a question  of  Union  or  no  Union.  He  said 
he  honestly  believed,  if  this  question  was  persisted 
in,  the  government  would  split  in  twain.  Two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  multiplied  by 
the  moderate  sum  of  four  hundred,  made  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of 
property.  Yet,  when  they  struck  a blow  to  annihi- 
late this  amount  of  property,  to  sever  this  Union,  to 
wrap  their  homes  and  their  firesides  in  flames  il  they 
manifested  any  feeling  on  it,  “Oh,  it  is  southern  heat, 
it  is  southern  excitement.”  He  repeated,  he  believ- 
ed there  had  existed,  and  did  now  exist,  a deliberate 
design  to  dissolve  the  Union  of  these  states.  Ascir- 
cumsttfntial  evidence  of  this,  Air.  J.  read  from  the 
4th  volume  of  Jefferson,  under  dale  of  December, 
1803,  a minute  of  a reverend  gentleman,  who  was 
soliciting  funds  (as  the  reporter  understood)  in  New 
England  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a college  in  some.of 
the  southern  states,  having  called  upon  Mr.  Adams, 
then  president  of  the  United  States,  for  the  influence 
of  his  name,  and  of  Mr.  Adams,  after  reading  the 
paper,  declaring  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  Union  of  the  states;  that  a dissolution 
must  takg  place;  and,  therefore,  that  he  saw  no  pro- 
priety in  recommending  to  New  England  men  to  con- 
tribute for  literary  institutions  in  the  south,  who  in 
the  end  were  to  become  their  common  enemies. — 
Mr.  J.  also  read  Ihe  declaration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  a 
speech  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  congress,  that 
in  case  of  a servile  war  and  the  free  states  of  this 
Union  being  cailed  on  to  aid  in  putting  down  the 
slaves  and  securing  the  masters,  under  the  treaty- 
making  power,  it  amounted  to  a total  emancipation 
of  ihe  slaves  of  the  southern  states;  and  commented 
with  severity  upon  it,  as  calculated  to  encourage  the 
incendiary  in  his  work  of  destruction,  and  to  con- 
vert the  honest  firesides  of  peace  at  the  south  into 
scenes  of  lamentations,  woes  and  cries,  and  their 
fields  into  fields  of  carnage  and  blood.  And  yet  they 
were  to  be  calm  and  deliberate  when  such  proposi- 
tions were  agited!  The  gentleman  from  Alassachu- 
setls,  in  another  speech,  had  said  that  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Christian  religion  could  not  take  place 
until  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  effected,  and  not 
untH  then  would  that  glorious  day,  the  millennium, 
be  ushered  in.  If  there  was  any  prospect  of  that 
day’s  coming  in  his  day  or  generation,  Air.  J.  would 
be  found  on  tiptoe  anxiously  stretching  his  ken  to 
descry  if  possible  in  the  eastern  horizon  any  signs  of 
its  appproach;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  deluging  of  fields 
with  blood  was  calculated  to  hasten  it.  It  was  in- 
sinuated that  slavery  had  the  curse  of  heaven  upon 
it,  anu  it  appeared  as  if  a kind  of  inquisition  was 
to  be  raised  to  exterminate  it.  Mr.  J.  spoke  of  the 
pecuniary  sensitiveness  of  Great  Britain  enthesub- 
ject,  and  of  her  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  re- 
dress of  tiie  grievances  of  the  black  man  abroad, 
while  in  her  own  dominions  she  held  the  heel  of 
power  and  of  oppression  upon  the  neck  of  the  white 
man.  lie  alluded  to  the  prophecies  of  national  judg- 
ments being  visited  upon  us  for  the  sin  of  slavery, 
and,  remarking  that,  although  not  superstitious,  he 
believed  there  were  cases  in  which  the  Almighty 
made  peculiar  mamfestatinns  of  his  displeasure  at 
sin,' he  was  proceeding,  when  his  hour  expired,  to 
cite  examples  of  this  in  scripture  history,  mention- 
ing also  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  occurred,  (into  some  details 
of  which  he  entered,)  at  a remarkable  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  McCausler  next  obtained  the  floor. 

The  house  adjourned  early,  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Airs.  Reding,  lady  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tleding,  member  from  N.  Hampshire. 
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Business  review.  The  abstracts  inserted  in  our  last, 
of  the  imports  ami  exports  fur  the  year  ending  the  1st 
September,  4843, — and  as  compared  with  a number  of 
years  previous,  furnish  data  wherefrom  to  estimate  the 
commercial  posture  of  the  country,  and  in  some  degree, 
also,  the  effe.  ts  of  our  existing  tariff  upon  trade,  though 
as  yet,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  its  operation  is  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  So  far,  however,  so  good.  The 
balance  of  trade  the  last  year  has  been  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  in  our  favor.  That  will  do  to  be- 
gin with,  and  goes  handsomely  towards  liquidating  debts 
due  to  foreigners.  The  commercial  debt  now  due  from 
this  country  to  Europe,  vve  suspect,  is  much  lower  in 
amount  than  it  ever  has  been  since  peace  was  concluded 
with  England  in  1S15.  The  debts  of  our  states  and  cor- 
porations,.due  abroad,  will  soon  be  diminished  also. 

The  suspension  in  the  cotton  market  at  the  present 
moment,  is  felt  sensibly  in  our  money  markets.  Prices 
in  our  ports  are  higher  than  in  the  British  ports.  Of 
course,  sales  to  them  are  very  limited,  and  will  so  remain 
until  the  one  advances  or  the  other  recedes.  The  im- 
pression in  this  country  is,  that  the  crop  is  so  much  be-i 
low  what  it  was  last  year,  that  prices  must  go  up.  In 
England  they  have  so  large  a supply  of  last  year’s  crop 
on  hand,  that  it  enables  them  to  refuse  to  advance,  and 
they  are  sceptical  too,  as  to  the  failure  here  being  to  the 
extent  that  is  represented.  By  the  time  their  stock  is 
reduced  to  its  usual  average,  they  will  have  ascertained 
what  amount  of  cotton  we  shall  have  to  spare  to  them, 
and  prices  will  then  be  affected  accordingly.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  an  advance.  The  last  dates  from  Lopdon 
on  prices  had  advanced  one-eight  to  one-half  penny  on 
fjrme'r  quotations. 

An  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  cotton, — which  is 
confidently  anticipated  by  holders  here , would  make  a differ- 
ence of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  what 
ws  send  to  that  country! 

■■  The  New  York  Express  of  the  31st  says:  “The  recent 
operations  in  cotton  in  this  city,  and  at  the  south,  have 
been  large,  and  founded  on  a decided  impression  that 
our  crop  will  fall  very  far  below  that  of  last  year  A 
large  portion  of  the  supplies  that  have  reached  our  mar- 
ket have  been  bought  up  on  speculation,  and  will  not  be 
shipped  until  a rise  in  Europe  takes  place.” 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  cotton  market  lias  fluctuated 
during  the  past  week  accordingly,— receding, — advanc- 
ing,—halting, — receding  again,  and  again  advancing. — 
The  receipts  of  the  week  8,024  biles  Upland.  Export- 
ed 1 -1,033,  leaving  on  hand  45,-137  bales. 

An  article  from  Iowa  says:  “Trade  in  the  mean  time 
has  been  more  lively  than  was  anticipated  last  fall;  wheat 
has  advanced  to  6b  cents — a rise  from  10  to  14  cents  per 
bushel  since  the  close  of  navigation.  Pork  commands 
from  $2,75  to  $3,12  per  cwt. — an  advance  on  last  year’s 
prices  near  or  quite  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  year 
that  has  just  past  lias  been  one  of  abundance  to  the  ag- 
riculturist, and  on  the  whole  one  oi  some  profit.’’ 

A commercial  expedition  of  two  vessels  has  recently 
been  despatched  from  Bremen  for  China,  laden  with 
about  one  thousand  tons  of  assorted  German  manufac- 
tures, for  the  China  market. 

Cotton.  The  contest  between  the  holders  of  the  last 
crop,  and  their  European  customers,  which  shall  give 
way — is  spiritedly  maintained.  The  previous  year’s  stock 
left  on  hand  in  England  is  rapidly  declining,  and  vve 
believe  the  holders  are  right  to  demand  an  advance. — 
The  crop  is  unquestionably  a light  one,  as  proved  from 
various  directions.  Meantime  speculators  are  adventur- 
ing rather  freely  in  the  article  in  our  cities — 120,000 
bales  have  now  accumulated  in  New  York— waiting  for 
‘ the  rising  of  the  waters.”  The  money  market  and  fo- 
reign exchanges  that  are  considerably  affected  by  the 
suspension  of  sales  to  the  trade  abroad,  and  also  by  the 
effort  our  own  manufactories  are  making  to  lay  in  a 
stock  at  the  present  prices. 

Exchange.  New  York  on  London  has  advanced  to 
9u9j;  owing  partly  to  l he  state  of  the  cotton  market,  and 
partly  to  t he  extent  of  importations,  which  it  is  now  as- 
certained will  be  heavy. 

Importations.  The  New  York  Express  of  the  1st 
says:  “Our  importations  of  dry  goods,  iroiu  both  Eng- 

land and  France,  have  increased  very  considerably.  Tne 
arrivals  to  supply  the  spring  demand  are  already  large, 
with  every  prospect  of  a larger  addition.  The  fail  trade 
ofourcity  was  so  large  that  our  supplies  of  British  goods 
were  exhausted,  and  a greater  stock  vs  ill  be  required  iur 
the  spring  demand.” 

Money  Market.  Specie  continues  to  accumulate  in 
the  Bank  ut  England,  which  had  at  last  dines,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  pound  sterling  in  vault. — 
Say  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars!  One 
cause  for  this  accumulation  appears  to  be  the  heavy 
amount  of  gold  transmitted  from  Russia,  the  product  ol 
their  mines,  which,  heretofore  yielded  from  3 to$40U,0uu 
work  of  ore  per  annum;  last  year  it  is  said  yielded  the 
astonishing  sum  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars! 

The  demand  fur  money  in  New  York,  has  somewhat 
improved,  and  the  rateof  interest  lias  advanced  a shade. 

Specie.  $117,000  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  7th  uU. 

Tobacco.  We  have  left  several  articles  that  were  in 
type  tor  this  number,  in  order, to  make  room  for  tjie  arti- 
cle from  the  Richmond  Compiler,  of  the  27th  uit.  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  anu  prospects  of  the  tobacco  trade. 
This  the  growers  and  dealers  in  the  article  will  find 
lull  of  interest  and  admonition, — and  indeed  ought 


to  be  attended  to  by  all  agriculturists,  as  showing  the 
tendency  of  an  over  production  of  any  article  dependent 
on  a foreign  demand.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes 
strong  motives  to  our  statesmen  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  an  article  second  only  to  cotton  in  importance  as  an 
article  of  export. 

The  condition  of  the  English  tobacco  market  affects 
the  Maryland  planters  less  than  those  of  other  tobacco 
growing  states, — because,  Maryland  . tobacco  nearly  all 
goes  to  the  continent. 

United  States  revenue  under  the  new  tariff.  We 
learn  from  the  N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  the 
receipts  at  the  New  York  custom-house  for  the  month 
of  January  amounted  to  the  very  great  sum  of  $1,876,- 
000,  or  three  and  a half  times  the  amount  collected  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Boston  Improvement.  The  number  ofbuildings  erec- 
ted in  Boston  during  the  past  year  was  1118,  a larger 
number  than  was  erected  in  any  previous  year. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  A bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  delegates 
for  completing  the  canal.  It  embraces  provisions 
for  completing  the  canal  to  Cumberland  and  for  re- 
deeming the  existing  scrip  and  certificates  of  indeb- 
tedness, principal  and  interest,  by  an  issue,  of  $100 
six  percent  bonds  of  the  company,  redeemable  in 
twenty  years — for  the  redemption  of  which  the  state 
surrenders  her  liens  upon  the  work,  or  the  work  may 
be  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  company.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  contract  for  a slack  water  to  the  mouth 
of  Savage — and  for  this  purpose, are  allowed  to  issue 
bonds,  redeemable  in  thirty  years  at  6 per  cent,  for 
the  redemption  of  which,  a sinking  fund  is  to  be  cre- 
ated from  the  revenue  derived  from  that  portion  of 
the  work. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  weekat  Philadelphia  80,  of  which 
23  were  under  one  year  of  age,  0 were  people  of  colour,  9 
died  of  consumption,  and  1,  of  small  pox;  at  Baltimore  16, 
of  which  15  were  under  one  year,  1 was  free  coloured, 7 
died  of  consumption  aud  7 ufscariet  leaver. 

At  Charlston  S-  C.  during  the  week  ending  2 1 ult.  20,  of 
which  7 were  whites  and  13  colured,  10  were  adults  and 
10  children. 

Gen’l.  [Joseph  Duncan,  ex-Govenor  of  Illinois,  and  former- 
ly representative  in  congress  from  that  state,  died  on  the 
15th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Gov. 
Duncan  had  rendered  distinguislied  services  both  civil 
and  military,  to  his  country.  He  was  in  the  forlorn  con- 
test at  fort  Stevenson  during  the  last  war,  and  behaved 
wi  ll  great  bravery  during  that  memorable  day.  In  Illinois 
he  has  held  the  very  highest  stations,  and  as  a man,  was 
generally  respected  and  beloved. 

Judge  Wrn  Gaston,  of  N.  Carolina,  whilst  presiding 
in  courtat  Raleigh,  on  the  23d  inst.  was  struck  with 
apoplexy  and  soon  after  expired.  He  was  one  oi  oi  lire 
most  eminent  and  estimable  men  oi  t hat  state.  He  died, 
like  Pinkney  and  Emmett,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers 
and  of  his  fame,  without  enemies  and  without  reproach. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  race  of  men  that  have  passed. 

Defalcation.  The  third  teller  of  the  Itlerchants’ 
Bank,  N.  Y-,  a Mr.  Kissam,  being,  as  lie  supposed,  on 
his  death  bed,  sent  for  the  cashier  and  disclosed  that  lie 
had  defrauded  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  which 
on  examination  was  found  to  be  too  true.  Kissam  ab- 
stracted the  money  as  long  ago  as  183G,  and  has  con- 
trived to  deceive  the  officers  of  the  bank,  from  that  pe- 
riod! He  has  been  in  the  bank  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Elections.  Maine. — In  the  trial  for  a representative 
to  congress  from  the  7th  district  17  small  towns  remain 
to  he  heard  from,  in  which  if  Robinson  gains  25  votes  he 
will  be  elected.  The  vote  so  far  stands  Robinson  (VV.) 
3,364;  Cary  (V.  B.)  3,183;  scattering  113 — Robinson’s 
majority  over  nil,  66. 

Massachusetts. — The  7th  trial  for  a representative  to 
congress  from  the  3J  district  is  probably  unavailing. — 

Twenty-one  towns  heard  front  are  as  follows: 

Abbott  (wing)  3,763  former  trial  2,251 

Osgood  (V.  B. ) 2,902  Manson  (V.  B.)  1.609 

Scattering  178  623 

This  gives  Abbott  a majority  over  all  others  of  88.  A 
nett  whig  gain  on  the  last  election  of  27 1. 

Earthquake.  Several  distinct  shakes  were  felt  be-  | 
tween  the  hours  of ‘2  and  7 on  Sunday  morning  last  the 
28th  ult.  at  Trenton.  Morriston,  and  other  places  in  New 
Jersey.  A crash  in  the  earth,  of  some  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  an  inch  in  width  was  discovered  in  the 
morning  near  Gibbons’  Hotel.  By  reference  to  our  wea- 
ther item  we  judge  similar  indications  of  severe  frost 
might  have  been  found  elsewhere  tl’.at  morning. 

A Feast.  The  Duke  of  Brunswii  k recently  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  St  Hubert,  at  his  palace  of  Sthylienort,  in 
royal  style.  On  this  occasion  237  head  of game  were  kill- 
ed— viz.  6 stags,  23  faliow'deer,  597  pheasants,  1,569  hares, 
5 foxes,  64  patridges,  1 woodcock,  1 water-hen  and  I 
bird  of  prey. 

“Gilbert  jMotier,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.''  This 
venerated  name  passing  before  our  eye,  reminds  us  of 
two  anecdotes  strongly  illustrative  of  r lie  ignorance  respec- 
ting Eurnpeaan  titles,  which  prevails  among  many  of  our 
plain  Republican  people.  Un  inquiring  of  a Mr.  M. 
Shaw,  some  years  ago,  what  was  his  enristened  name, 
lie  replied,  "Marquis,  after  Genaral  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette. ’’  [ South  Carolinian. 


Mexican  indemnity.  The  U.  S.  treasury  departmen1 
notify  the  holders  of  certificates,  that  the  second  instal- 
ment will  be  paid  on  or  alter  the  7th  inst.  The  total  a- 
niount  for  distribution  is  $137,748  25,  being  a fraction 
less  Ilian  seven  per  cent,  on  '.he  respective  awards. 

New  Orleans.  It  was  estimated  on  the  1st  January 
that  there  were  then  fifty  thousand  strangers  in  that  city. 

New  York.  City  expenses  for  the  year  1844  are 
estimated  at  3,750  636  32.  Of  which  $450,000  are  to  he 
met  by  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  $2,273,043  04  by 
taxation,  say  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  valuatiun.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  items. 


Fixed  salaries,  $230,994  04 

Cleansing  streets.  100,800  00 

Fire  Department,  33,000  00 

Officers’  fees,  48,000  00 

Criming  and  stationery,  20,000  00 


New  York  Costom  House.  The  amount  of  duties 
collected  during  the  year  Ia43,  was  $3,766,244.  lhe_ 
number  of  officers  employed  now  in  the  custom  house  ut 
that  city  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  in  1825,  when 
the  duties  collected  were  nearly  double  what  they  are  at 
present,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  was  the  whole  num- 
ber employed. 

A New  Article  of  Export.  A schooner  arrived  at 
this  port  yesterday  from  New  York,  loaded  with  ice.  It  is 
tlie  intention  of  the  Captain  to  use  it  in  pack!  g shad  io 
he  enrred  fresh  to  the  New  York  market.  We  under- 
stand tlie  owner  of  tne  schooner  had  several  vessels  em- 
ployed in  die  iradelast  season, but  he  never  came  farther 
south  for  his  fish  than  North  Carolina.  This  vear  he  m 
tends  to  try  his  luck  in  our  river,  and  we  w sh  him  a 
prosperous  business.  [Savannah  Rep. 

OrTics.  Mr.  Levvenberg,  optician,  in  this  city,  Iia3  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a six  inch  triple  glass  for  a retracting 
telescope,  to  be  sent  to  Berlin.  The  glass  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  Munich,  of  the  optician  Frauen hofer,  but  vie  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  that  kingdom  require  them  to  be 
finished  before  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  wanted  at  Berlin  in  the  raw  state.  The  glass  will 
be  sent  out  from  this  city  next  week.  Mr.  Lewenberg 
affirms,  that  the  American  flint  glass  for  refracting 
telescopes  excels,  any  in  the  world,  tie  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  manufacturing  sixteen  inch  glasses  for  the 
purpose.  [iV  Y.  Post. 

Oregon.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000  persons  in 
Missouri  are  preparing  to  emigrate  to  Oregon  Territory 
next  spring. 

Public  lands.  The  sales  of  the  year  1843  comprise, 
according  to  a report  made  to  congress  a tew  days  since, 
1,633,674  acjres,  producing  $2,055,034  12, — only  about 
2000  acres  selling  over  the  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per 
acre;  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  pre  emption  law. 

Stitches.  A tailor  in  this  town  has  count!  d 'he  stitches 
in  a dress  coat,  and  tnformes  us  that  he  put  in  twenty  three 
thousand!  He  says  he  shall  not  count  stiches  again,  be- 
cause it  took  him  a day  longer  than  usual  to  complete 
his  job-  [Edintcn  Sentin  el. 

Shoe  Business.  The  Haverhill,  Mas?.,  Gazette  says 
“the  shoe  business  continues  to  be  in  a very  prosperous 
condition.’’  • 

Sweden — The  press.  At  Copenhagen  only  one  jour- 
nal, the  official,  has  the  privilege  of  handling  tlie  politi- 
cal affairs  of  foreign  co  untries:  there  are  some  opposition 
papers,  which,  ever  ami  anon,  are  heavily  amerced  and 
subjected  to  a previous  censorship:  the  most  useful  of 
the  Copenhagen  prints  are  those  devoted  to  commercial, 
judicial,  and  literary  affairs,  and  to  the  labors  of  the 
learned  professions.  A tight  rein  is  held  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  over  the  liberal  or  opposition  organs  in 
relation  to  the  Russian  power — the  chief  foreign  object 
of  their  antipathy  and  dread. 

Weather  We  have  accounts  from  the  south  and 
southwest  of  long  continued  rains  up  to  the  latest  dates. 
The  Mobile  Register  of  the  17th  says:  “The’souked  earth 
continues  to  he  drenched  over  amt  over  by  ram-,  and  is 
by  this  time  so  well  saturated,  at  least  in  these  parts, 
that  if  Miller  thinks  of  burning  it  up,  he  must  hang  it 
out  to  dry  first.” 

With  ns.  the  weather  has  been  cold  enough  tlie  make 
capital  skaiting  upon  the  Potomac,  Patapsco,  Susque- 
hanna, and  Delaw  are,  and  of  course  navigation  is  sus- 
pended on  those  rivers.  At.  New  York  the  thermometer 
ranged  for  several  mornings  but  few  deg-ees  above  zero. 
One  steamboat  navigated  tlie  Sound  with  gieat  difficul- 
ty on  tlie  4th  iusr.  Norwalk  Harbor  closed,  sound  us  a 
drum.  At  Hudson  the  thermometer  was  15  deg.  below 
zero  at  day  light,  and  scarcely  raised  above  zero  the 
warmest  of  the  last  five  days.  Boston  Harbor  is  closed 
nearly  down  to  Fort  Independence,  and  tlie  steamer 
Britannia  which  was  to  have  started  for  Liverpool  on 
the  1st  is  frozen  up. 

Tlie  Ohio  river  had  3 feet  water  at  Pittsburg — 4 feet  at 
Wheeling  on  the  30th  ult. 

At  Waterviiet,  N.  Y-  on  Saturday,  the  mercury  fell  to 
IS;  at  Glens  Falls,  Jan.  19,  to  14;  at  Norwich,  Ct.cn 
Sunday,  to  8;  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  to  20,  at  d 
at  Franconia  to  30 — all  below  zero.  At  Mompelur, 
Vt.  on  Sunday,  the  21st  uh.it  was  at  forty  below  zeio — 
Mercury  frozen.  The  Montpelier  Watchman  says  this 
is  tlie  coldest  weather  since  IS35. 

The  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans’ during  the  past 
year,  coined  4,030.239  pieces,  valued  at  $4  508,000  Ot 
tins  amount  $3,177,0Ju  were  in  gold,  and  $1,3X1,000  in 
silvc-r. 
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The  packet  ship  Montezuma  in  27  days  from  Liver- 
pool, reached  New  York  on  the  2d,  bringing  dates  to 
the  8th  of  January.  The  packet  ship  Ilicks  arrived 
out  on  the  5th. 

The  Roscius  left  Liverpool  on  the  13th  January, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  8th  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Revenue,  exhibits  an  advance  of  $5,742,078 
over  the  preceding  year,  half  a million  of  which 
however  was  from  the  income  tax.  The  quarter 
year  just  closed  exceeded  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1842,  by  .£725, 620. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars! 

The  revenue  from  the  post  office  fell  below  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  about  $60,000. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  made  a donation  of 
.£500  to  the  funds  of  the  anti-corn  law  league,  accom- 
panied by  a letter  in  which  he  takes  strong  ground 
fot  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of  protectivegmo- 
nopolies,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  which  are 
thought  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  the  landed 
interest.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  property  of 

the  Marquis  lies  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in  London that 

be  is  not  a large  agricultural  proprietor. 

The  London  Observer  says:  “We  understand  that 
the  chief  justiceship  to  our  newly  acquired  settle- 
ment, Hong  Kong,  has  been  offered  to  no  less  than 
seven  members  of  the  English  bar,  and  been  declined 
hy  them  all,  although  the  salary  attached  to  the  office 
is  to  be  .£3,000  a year,  nearly  $17,000. 

IRELAND. 

State  Trials.  The  process  of  striking  a spe- 
cial jury  for  the  trial  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  com- 
menced on  the  3d  ult.  On  the  5th  the  process  was 
complete. 

Great  complaints  are  made  that  the  crown  should 
have  struck  oil'  every  Catholic  that  turned  up  from 
the  ballot  box,  which  is  considered  equivalent  to 
packing  a jury,  as  the  traversers  will  now  be  tried 
by  a jury  composed  entirely  of  Protestants.  Among 
those  cognizant  of  the  jpolitical  feeling,  the  jurors 
thus  rank:  37  Conservative,  11  Radical. 

Mr.  Steele  has  given  instructions  to  have  Sir  Jas. 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  immediately  summoned  to  Mve 
evidence  on  his  trial. 

There  is  no  further  intelligence  of  any  import 
from  the  continent.  1 rom  Spain — the  prorogation 
consequent  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  cortes  was 
momentarily  expected. 

CHINA. 

Mr.  Cushing,  American  minister  to  China  has  left 
India  for  Canton. 

A Real  Mandap.an  Coming.  It  is  now  positive- 
ly stated,  that  a Chinese  ambassador,  “a  real  live 
China  mandaran,”^  deputed  hy  his  celestial  majesty, 
the  imperial  brother  ot  the  sun  and  cousin-german  to 
the  moon,  is  about  forthwith  to  exhibit  his  pigtail 
and  Jive  clawed  dragon,  his  peacock's  feather  and  red 
button,  among  the  blue  ribbands  flaclc  rods,  white  slicks 
and  garters  of  the  court  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

The  London  Times  says  their  news  from  China  ex- 
tends to  the  beginning  of  Cetober.  The  most  im- 
portant intelligence  was  the  arrangement  of  a sup- 
plementary treaty  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Lritish  governments;  one  clause  of  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  all  foreign  nations  the 
jmroe  privileges  of  trade  as  to  the  British  themselves. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  unnecessary 
all  negotiations  between  the  Chinese  emperor  and 
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the  other  powers.  The  Chinese  government  is  said 
to  be  sincere  now  in  its  determination  to  abide  by  the 
regulations  of  the  treaty  which  will  prevent  all  dis- 
cussions with  other  foreigners.  The  treaty  is  looked 
upon  in  the  East  as  the  most  signal  triumph  of  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  for  it  renders  nugatory  all 
the  attempts  of  the  French  and  American  diploma- 
tic missions  lately  sent  with  such  pomp  to  the  Chi- 
nese coast.  Laughter  has  already  begun  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ambassadors  sent  thither  before  it 
was  known  that  they  would  be  received,  in  order  to 
gain  a purpose  which  was  granted  before  they  ap- 
peared. They’now  have  no  grounds  for  negotiation, 
and  must  return  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  be 
laughed  at  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  London  Times  says:  “The  American  frigate 
Brandywine  stopped  some  weeks  at  Bombay,  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Cushing,  the  minister,  who  was  going  to  see 
the  sea  frontiers  of  the  south  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. He  had  sailed  for  Macao  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember. It  is  a subject  of  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
and  the  French  minister  will  act  on  their  arrival, 
for  they  will  have  nothing  to  demand,  and  nothing  to 
complain  of.”  [Now  we  suspect  that  - the  world  at 
large  is  far  more  indebted  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
other  party,  if  there  were  two  parties  to  this  said 
treaty,  than  to  the  liberality  of  the  British  for  this 
provision  which  so  tickles  the  London  editors.  Ame- 
rica and  France  too,  will  find  occuprtion  enough  for 
some  one  to  attend  to  their  interests  in  China,  the 
procedure  of  Mother  Britain  notwithstanding.] 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  had  gone  to  Macao  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Morrison,  is  stated  to  have 
regarded  the  supplementary  treaty  with  sucli  impor 
tance  as  to  have  a steamer  sent  specially  with  it  to 
Suez. 

The  state  of  trade  at  Canton  was  not  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  tricks  of  the  old  hong  merchants,  and 
their  adherents,  the  linguists.  Tiie  stale  of  trade 
along  the  coast  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  cele 
brated  mandarin  Lin  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  been  appointed  Chinese  secre- 
tary, in  the  room  of  Mr.  Morrison. 

CUBA. 

Statisics.  The  population  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  is 
estimated  according  to  the  best  authorities,  at  1,007, 
624  inhabitants. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  three  military  departments, 
each  having  its  own  chief  or  principal  commandant, 
except  the  western  department,  of  which  the  Captain 
Geueral  is  the  chief. 

The  army  consists  of  seven  battalions  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular line,  five  of  light  infantry,  including  the 
Cazadores  oQIsabella  11.  There  are  Lour  other 
companies,  whichjperform  duty  in  detachments  in  sev 
eral  places.  In  the  city  of  Havana  there  is  a regi- 
ment of  disciplined  militia,  a battalion  in  Cuba  arid 
Bayamo,  another  in  Puerto  Principe,  and  another 
in  Trinidad.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  squadrons 
of  lancers,  numerous  companies  of  volunteers  in  eve- 
ry part  of  tiie  country,  a regiment  of  dragoons  in 
Matanzas,  and  eight  squadrons  of  Fernando  VII. 
stationed  at  certain  points  in  the  interior. 

The  royal  corps  of  Artillery  is  composed  of  eight 
companies  of  veterans,  one  of  which  is  mounted. — 
There  are  a brigade  of  two  companies  in  Cuba,  two 
companies  of  militia  in  the  capital,  and  four  more  in 
Puerto  Principe,  Matanzas,  and  Trinidad.  The  pre- 
ceding embrace  the  whole  of  the  land  force  oiCuba. 
Naval  Force. jj’i’he  Island  of  Cuba  possesses  2 frigates, 
44  guns;  a corvette  of  22  guns;  two  armed  steam-ves- 
sels; 4 brigs;  7 schooners;  two  pilot-boats,  and  one 
Calundra. 


Boxes  sugar, 
Arrobas  of  codec 
Thousands  segars 
Pounds  tobacco 


427,947 

1,081,468 

130,727 

1,018,990 


461,307 

773,043 

152,009 

2,138,802 


Thare  were  exported  from  Havana  last  year  461, 
307  boxes  of  sugar,  an  increase  compared  will)  1342 
of  33,360  boxes;  773,043  arrobas  coffee;  152,000  cig- 
ars, 21,282  more  than  in  1842;  2.138,802  pounds  of  to 
bacco  leaf,  an  increase  of  1,119,  912  lbs;  35,711  tierces 
of  molasses;  2,198  tierces  of  honey;  37,048  arrobas  of 
wax  and  6,223  pipes  of  brandy. 

The  number  of  travellers  who  have  arrived  at 
Havana  during  the  preceding  year  is  4,549;  and  those 
who  have* left, 2, 634. 

Trade  of  Matanzas,.  There  entered  the  port  of 
Matanzas, from  the  4th  of  January,  1843,  to  the  27th 
of  December,  of  the  same  year,  503  vessels,  477  of 
which  were  despatched  as  follows: — loaded  with  pro- 
duce 408;  with  the  cargo  imported  40;  in  ballast  29. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  port  of  Matanzas, 
during  the  same  period,  were — 263,013  boxes  of  su- 
gar, 141,032  arrobas  of  coffee,  32,459  tierces  of  mo- 
lasses, and  54,880  pounds  of  tobacco. 

MEXICO  AND  YUCATAN. 

The  National  Intelligencer  translates  the  follow- 
ing from  a late  Mexican  paper:  “It  gives  us  the 

liveliest  satisfaction  to  say  that  on  the  14th  of  the 
current  month  was  settled  and  ratified,  by  his  excel- 
lency General  Don  Joseph  Maria  Tornely  Mendi- 
vil,  minister  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  and  by  Messrs. 
Don  Crescencio  Josse  Pinelo,  Don  Johachim  Garcia 
Rejon",  and  Jefomino  Castile,  commissioners  of  Yu- 
catan, a convention  which  definitely  restores  that  de- 
partment to  tiie  bosom  of  the  nation,  incorporates  it 
anew  in  the  great  Mexican  household,  and  ends  for- 
ever a v?ar  which  never  should  have  begun.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Minister  to  Brazil.  The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  (one 
of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  Virginia)  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Presidentof  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice,  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  he  Minister  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  Brazils.  His  nominatisn  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  on  Friday. 

National  Courtesy.  How  much  more  becoming 
are  articles  like  the  following  to  enlightened  not  to 
say  Christian  nations,  than  the  spirit  which  alas  for 
mankind  too  often  characterises  their  intercourse. 
Communication  from  Mr.  Fox  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  secretary  of  slate. 

Washington,  January  S,  1844. 

Sir:  It  has  been  made  known  to  her  majesty’s  gov- 
vernment  that,  in  the  month  of  June  last  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  British  merchant  vessel  “Copia”  being 
cast  on  shore  and  stranded  near  Algeziras,in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar,  very  kind  and  efficient  assistance  was 
rendered  to  that  vessel  by  Commodore  Morgan,  com- 
manding the  United  States  ship  Columbus  upon  that 
station. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you,  by 
direction  of  her  majesty’s  secretary  of  state,  the 
thanks  of  my  government  for  the  friendly  assistance 
afforded  upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  by  Commo- 
dore Morgan. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasiou  to  renew  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

Tiie  Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  &c.  &c. 


Trade.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  last  year  exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Trade  of  Havana.  Vessels  which  have  entered  Hav- 


during  tiie  year  1843. 

Spanish  (1  steamboat  included), 

507 

American  (15  “ “), 

735 

English  (36  “ “), 

146 

French 

35 

Bremen 

26 

Hamburg 

18 

Other  nations 

73 

Total, 

1,540 

The  clearances 
period. 


were — 1,550  during  the  same 


1842. 


1S43 


the  nattst. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPSRTED. 

77te  Falmouth  U.  S.  frigate,  the  Norfolk  Herald 
states,  is  to  be  laid  up  inordinary.  Most  of  her  officers 
have  leave  of  absence  for  three  months. 

The  Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate,  at  Gosport  navy 
yard,  is  to  he  fitted  out  for  the  East  Inda  service.  The 
Norfolk  Herald  says  that  she  will  never  reach  her 
destination  “without  such  a renovation  of  her  tim- 
bers as  wasriot  contemplated  in  the  orders.”  Old 
ironsides  ought  to  go  to  sea  in  perfect  trim,  by  all 
means. 

Raritan,  U.  S.  frigate  Capt  Gregory,  which  was  io 
go  to  sea  from  New  York,  with  Mr.  Gordon,  U.  S. 
Consul,  for  Rio,  has  received  orders  from  Mr. 
Henshaw,  acting  Secretary  of  the  navy,  to  wait 
further  orders,  it  is  conjectured  that  Mr.  Wise  will 
go  out  in  tier.  The  N.  York  papers  complain  at 
her  being  detained.  It  is  said  that  nearly  one  bun 
dred  of  her  crew  aro  on  the  sick  list. 
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The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge.  arrived  at  Pensacola  17 
th  ult  afler  a short  passage  of  6 (lays  from  Vera  Cruz. 

; , important  despatches  for  the  Gov 

pram  •'!  (Vim  cor  minister  at  Mexico.  He  was  ex- 
ported a'  Vera  Cruz  on  lhe20lh  of  Feb.  to  embark 
on  board  the  U.  S ship  Vincennes  Capt.  Buchanan, 
which  was  there  await mg  his  arrival.  The  Bainbridge, 
had  also  on  b>  ard  Capt.  Thomas,  of  the  brig  Zebra, 
and  his  mate,  Mr.  Curtis,  whose  liberation  from  prison 
at  Gonaives,  St.  Domingo,  we  mentioned  some  time 
since. 

nj^TTra  RT’j&.TSS  AND  PAHAOTAV. 

The  following:  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  re- 
ceived on  the  26th  ultimo,  from  the  United  States 

consul  at  Buenos  A\ res. 

Extract  from  it  letter  dated  1 at  April  lb4o. 

“A  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  government 
of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  near  the  government  of 
the  Argentine  confederation,  Senor  Don  Andres  Gi  , 
has  arrived  at  this  city,  and  has  called  on  me  to  say, 
“that  his  government  had  ordered  him  to  call  on  the 
agent  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  resident 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  express  in  their 'name  the 
most  friendly  feeling  towards  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  that  any  citizen  of _ the  U_ 
States  who  may  visit  Paraguay  will  be  located  an  1 

considered  as  on  the  same  footing  as  e citizen  ol 
Paraguay.  Also  to  express  the  wishes  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  see  the  Hag  of  the  United  States  in  their 
waters.  Senor  Gil,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, has  requested  me  to  forward  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  this  expression  of  the  friendly 

feeling  and  wishes  of  his  government. 

Paraguay  would  receive  from  the  U.  S.  a lar^e 
amount  of  manufactured  cottons  and  flour,  giving  in 
return  dry  hides,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.  The  English 
French,  and  Brazilian  governments  have  appointed 
agents  to  visit  Paraguay.  The  only  one  who  has 
proceeded  on  his  mission  is  Mr.  Gordon,  secretary  of 
legation  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s  embassy  at  Rio 

^ThtTpresent  government  consists  of  three  consuls, 
who  hold  their  offices  until  a const, tution  is  adopted.” 
Extract  from  a letter  dated  November  10,  1843. 
‘•The  government  of  Paraguay  are  more  anxious 
that  their  principal  and  most  friendly  relations  should 
be  with  the  government  of  the  United  blates  as  t le 
treaties  a hic.h  exist  between  most  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics  and  Great  Britain,  give  the  idea  tha 
they  look  to  the  latter  as  their  principal  support.  It 
was  therefore  that  her  Britannic  majesty  s envoy  Mr 

Gordon,  was  coldly  received,  and  that  the  go' eni 

ment  of  Paraguay  are  so  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  feeling  with  that  of  the  United  blates, 
before  all  other  nations,’ 

W2ST  fOIKT 

A statement  transmitted  to  congress  in  answer  to 
a resolution  of  inquiry  shows  that  the  number  ol  ca- 
dets admitted  into  the  institution  since  Us  establish- 
ment, is  , . . 

Of  which  have  graduated 
Resigned  before  graduation 
Declined  receiving  commissions 
Resigned  after  receiving  commissions 
Disbanded,  dropped,  or  dismissed 
Killed  in  service 
Died  in  service 

Now  in  service  ...  . . , r 

Of  those  now  in  service,  there  are  4 colonel*,  G 
BeutenS  colonels,  13  majors,  173  captains,  170  first 
lieutenants,  131  second  lieutenants,  7U  nievel  second 
lieutenants;  5 paymasters,  and  1 military  storekeep- 

Cr*Tbe  amount  appropriated  for  the  institution  since 
its  establishment,  lor  buildings,  library  ^apparatus. 

For  salaries,  pay,  subsistence,  &c.  $3,331,0111  27 


Barnstable, 

665 

246  510 

1.421 

Ror  kport, 

675 

227  365 

1.267 

Scituate, 

322 

127  100 

549 

Chatham, 

268 

79  82 

449 

Plymouth, 

153 

87  176 

416 

Duxbury, 

13 

9 25 

47 

Beverly, 

9 

2 

11 

64,451 

Total— 

-1S42, 

75.543  bris. 

1841, 

55  537 

1840, 

50  992 

1839, 

73.018 

1838, 

108  538 

1837,  . 

138.157 

1836. 

176,931 

1835, 

194  450 

1834, 

252  834 

1833, 

212  946 

1832, 

212.452 

1831, 

383,559 

The  arrivals  of  Mackerel  at  this  r_._  

British  provinces  during  the  past  year,  are  about 
12,000  bbls. 

HEW  4TOBJC, 

Port  of  Albany.  The  number  of  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  canal-boats,  arriving  and  departing  from 
this  port  during  the  past  year  was  675,  wjth  an  ag- 
greate  tonnage  of  55,354  tons.  The  fees  received  by 
the  harbor  master  on  tonnage  is  $830  31.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port  for 
the  past  six  years: 


Pii  connT  s for  Common  schools, 

Wi  ming’on  R R Bonds  ordered  to  be 
paid  by  Insi  Leyisla'iire, 

Purchase  27  shares  of  Bank  S;a'e  Sto-  k, 
Finishing  S a e House, 

Expenses ofLilerary  Board, 

Pci  ins. 

Farmers’  Register, 

Pd.  J.  W.  Satehwel],  by  order  of  Legisla- 
ture, 

Land  Entries, 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1843, 

Internal  Imfovement  Fund. 
Receipts . 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov  1,  ls42, 

Principal  ofloans  repaid, 

Bank  Dividends.  Cape  Fear  Bank, 
Cherokee  Land  Bonds, 

Disbursements. 

Expenses  of  Board,  Clerk,  &c, 

Loans  by  the  Board, 

Balance  on  hand,  N.  1,  1813, 


57  SI?  0' 

50  0 0 00 
2 7:  ()  >0 
80  i 21 

9ol  30 
67  25 
10  00 

3f)  00 
13  00 

130  407  76 
63  043  99 

193 451  75 


$20,  429  66 
3,950  00 
672  00 
3,782  34 


2S.S33  97 

269  80 
1.514  53 


Years. 

1838 

1839 

1840 


Tons. 

36,721 

40,369 

39,416 


Years. 

1841 

1842 

1843 


Tons. 

50,797 

49.356 

55,354 


2,942 

1,206 

61 

6 

323 

33 

11 

’ 147 

542 


$4,002,901  15 


tw  ASSAPHtySEIlITS. 

Mackarel.  The  following  returns  from  the  In- 
spector general  exhibit  the  quantity  of  Mackere 
inspected  in  this  state  lor  the  year  1843 -estimated 
in  barrels. 

Towns. 

Gloucester, 

Boston, 

Cohasset, 

Hiugham, 

YVeiifleet, 

Newbury  port 
Truro, 

Proviucetown, 

Y armuukl), 

Dennis, 


No.  1. 

10  489 
5 078 
2,306 
2,3 1 4 
3 043 
2 771 
1,542 
1,131 
1,040 
940 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Total. 

2.987 

2 8.52 

16.328 

2 149 

2,119 

9 346 

1.116 

3 039 

6 461 

1,017 

2,597 

5.928 

1,343 

1 ,220 

5 6U6 

1 187 

1 403 

5 561 

721 

1,112 

3 375 

901 

1,085 

3 1 17 

39  J 

957 

2.396 

47  i 

902 

2,3u7 

$£  anir  HLAS-TB 

Historical  Society.  At  a regular  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Maryland,  held  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  1st,  fhe  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
serve  as  officers  during  the  ensuing  year: 

Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith  President. 

J.  V.  L.  McMahon,  E-q.  Vice  President. 
Brantz  Mayer,  E-q.  Cor  Sec’y. 
Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Esq.  Rec.  Sec’y. 
John  I.  Donaldson,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Dr  Stephen  Collins,  Librarian. 

That  the  society  has  been  organised  under  auspices 
so  favorable,  affords  ground  of  congratulation  to  the 
many  who  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  such  an  as- 
sociation. 

Tiie  intention  of  the  Historical  society  is,  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  collecting  whatever  of  interest  and  va- 
lue may  be  found,  connected  with  the  civil,  political, 
revolutionary,  and  natural  history  of  the  stale;  and  to 
form  a collection  which  may  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  preserving  valuable  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and 
presenting  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  and 
the  study  of  the  antiquarian  ami  the  scholar. 

There  are  many  persons,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, who  have  it  in  their  power  materially  to  aid  the, 
society  in  its  objects,  by  the  presentation  or  deposit 
of  maps,  documents,  and  curiosities  of  various  kinds; 
and  it  is  hoped  every  good  citizen  will  manifest  his 
good  will,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  add  lo  the 
collection;  donations  may,  fur  the  present,  be  direct- 
ed to  the  care  of  any  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
society,  as  the  rooms  are  not  yet  prepared  for  their 
reception.  [Baltimore  American. 

ktobth  cja.B.oijiEN/k. 

Finances.  Toe  gov  er  mr  has  published,  according 
to lawlthe  Annual  Repor.  unde  t > him  tyWin.  F.  Collin- 
E-q,  Co.npir.4ler,  "I  tliB  ReCeqi’s  and  •Disbursements ai 
lie  Treasury  of  the  Siam,  under  the  three  several  heads 
■I  Literary  Fund,  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  and  the 
Fu, i. i for  support  of  Government. 

The  accmims.  ds  sinted  m ''fc'nil,  are  very  long,  and 
very  uni. ilen-sing.  We  pre.er  to  give  as  usual."  a sy- 
nopsis of  the  whole.  [Fayetteville  Observer 

Liter  iry  Fuad. 

Receipts 

Amount  on  hand  Nov  . 1 1842. 

Rec’d  from  Entiies  ol  vacim  Laud, 

Auc  ion  tax. 

Principal  ofloans  repaid, 
imere-t  ol  do. 

Ureresi  ol  I >ans  n.v  I o.  Imp.  Board, 

Rac’d  from  Gen.  Gov’t  distribution  ofland 
Filed, 

Dividends.  Bank  of  state, 

Ba  k Cape  F-  ar, 

*•  Roan  ke  N .v.  Co, 

I uerest  on  R ileialutGas  on  R.  R Bonds 
Retailers  ol  Spirituous  L quors 


Fund  For  Support  of  Government. 
Ret  eipts. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1842, 

Rec’d  from-U.  S.  distribution  ofland  Fund, 
Do.  do  second  dividend. 

Dividend,  Buncombe  Turnp  ke  Co, 

Public  Tax,  received  from  Sheriffs, 

Tax  on  Bank  of  the  Slate, 

Tax  on  the  Bankol  Cape  Fear, 

Tax  on  Merchants  Bank  of  Newbern, 
Dividends,  Bank  ofCapeFear, 

Several  small  items, 


1.784  03 
27  049  60 

$28,833  97 


$57,994  30 
5 615  65 
445  3 
16,4  13  43 
IS  09  ■■  14 
697  76 

23  147  14 
31  337  75 
31  932  01) 
500  Oil 
4 9.  .9  0. 
2,306  76 


Disbursements 

Land  Fund,  transferred  to  Literary  Fund, 

General  Assembly, 

Judiciary, 

Executive  Department, 

Treasury  do. 

State  do. 

Comptroller’s  do. 

Adjutant  General, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 

Public  Librarv 
Public  Printing, 

Pensioners, 

Interest  on  Raleigh  & Gaston  R.  R.  Bonds, 

Postage, 

Council  of  State 
Repairs  of  Governor’s  house, 

Weights  and  Measures, 

Stationery, 

Sheriffs  Fr  settling  public  taxes, 

Do  for  comparing  Congressional  Polls, 

Treasury  notes  burnt, 

Contingencies, 

Sundry  small  items, 

Receipts  as  above. 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  Nov.  1,  1813 
. FkXi  J&Stl  A • 

Distribution  Fund.  A resolution  to  accept  the 
proportion  of  this  state  to  In  r distribution  share  of 
the  U.  S.  public  laud  fund,  placed  lo  her  credit  was 
submitted  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  a 
few  days  since  and  negatived  ayes  23,  nays 57. 

IhOTJISI.a’N.a. 

Banks.  The  following  is  an  abstract,  of,  (lie 

monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  New  Or- 
leans hanks,  Jan  1st: — 

Liabilities  Assets.  Spine. 
3,6t)()  695  4 401  169  4,014  323 
376, ‘85  oil  102  328  661 

756.4:  6 1 069,964  690  148 

82.1809  945290  919  752 

Mechanics  & Trader.-’  Pk,  1,873  603  2 043  t 13  1.564  964 
Union  Bank  ot  Louisiana  329  19.3  482  1 66  311  2o4 

7 767,021  9 432.720  7.SS9.199 


$29  002  66 
23.147  74 
2 835  86 
570  07  ' 
77,788  41 
2’243  25 
2 389  00 
562'  50 
• 6o  00 
213  57 

133,817  79 

$23,147  14 
42,893  9S 
27.482  40 
2 300  00 

2 013  74 
8:  0 00 

1,000  00 
200  00 
260  00 
419  90 

3 372  62 
805  00 

42.884  00 
428  47 
127  40 
83  35 
185  36 
167  54 
1.21177 
730  74 
153  70 
2 325  65 
16373 

153  161  16 
133  817  76 

14  313  37 


Specie  paying  banks 
•?a  nk  nf  Louisiana. 

P an  1 &,  Banking  Co. 
Ciiy  Bank, 

Louisiana  S ale  Bank, 


Disbursements 

Pd  A.  C D kinsoi:,  C n rmm.r  Swamp 
L inds  for  experamemil  fa; m getting 
skiii ale  , &.c-  and  xc.-iva'ing  1 a al, 

L^uUs  itj  Literary  ILm'd, 


$193,451  7 


*17  020  9: 


Citizens  Bank. 

Cons  /lidated  Association. 


S 127  860 
2.473  413 


82  75')  1U.2S4 

’ 210  210 


10  6 6 343  82,955  10  504 


Teal 
Sh'iwir 
irli  Nov 


18  373.361  9,565  686  7,899.703 
a decreased  amount  of  specie  as  compared 
if  $174,861. 

U S.  Senator..  The  legislature  on  the  29th  till, 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a senator  for  the  residue 
ft  he  term  for  bieh  the  lamented  Porter  was  elected. 
On  lint  first  ballot  Henry  Johnson  (whig,)  received 
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33  votes  Mr.  Walker,  (Inco.)  37  votes,  and  there 
were  two  blank-*.  Oi  tin*  second  ballot  Mr.  Johnson 
reeeive  I 33  votes.  Mr.  Walker  3(5,  and  there  were 
two  hi  inks.  Mr  J is  therefore  elected. 

Impeachment  of  a Judge.  J i Ige  Elliot,  of  Lafeyette, 
has  been  presented  to  the  legislature  for  impeach- 
ment, on  charges  for  hiving  granted  naturalization 
pipers  to  a great  number  of  foreigners,  contrary  to 
law. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  aecasioned  at 
N.  Orleans  hy  the  verdict  of  a jury  acquitting  J.  B. 
Perrault.  former  cashier  of  toe  Cilizens  Bank,  who 
absconded  some  twelvemonths  since,  and  afterwards 
returned  and  delivered  hi  nself  up.  On  the  trial, 
letter'  from  Mr.  Perrault,  addressed  to  a committee 
of  the  hank,  were  produced,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  guilty  of  the  charge,  that  he  had  ap. 
preprinted  to  his  own  use  §56,160  60,  and  that  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  penalities  of  a tliicf , &c.  Still 
in  the  face  of  his  confession,  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  “not  guilty. 11 


POLITICAL.— PRESIDENTIAL* 


LETTER  FROM  DANIEL  WEBSTER 
To  his  political  friends  in  New  Hampshire  wlw  solicited 

permission  to  use  his  name  for  the  next  presidency. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

Washington , January  3,  1844. 

Gentlemen — T have  received  your  letter,  reques- 
ting “permission  to  present  my  name  to  the  people, 
as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  U. 
Suites,  subject  to  the  future  wise,  deliberate  action 
of  the  whig  national  convention  of  1844.” 

It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expres- 
sion of  the  grateful  feelings  awakened  by  a letter, 
containing  such  a request,  so  very  numerously  signed 
and  coming  from  among  those  who  have  known  me 
through  life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  regarded,  by  any  respectable  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  citizens,  as  among  those  from  whom 
a choice  of  president  might  be  made,  with  honor 
and  safety  to  the  country. 

The  office  of  president  is  an  office,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  He  who 
fills  it,  necessarily  exercises  a great  influence,  not 
only  on  all  the  domestic  interests  of  the  conntrv,  on 
its  foreign  relations,  and  the  support  of  its  honor  and 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  on 
that,  which  is  of  the  very  tiighest  import  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  the  prosperous  continuance  of  the 
government  under  it.  Our  systems  are  peculiar;  and 
while  capable,  as  experience  lias  shown,  of  produ- 
cing the  most  favorable  results,  under  wise  and  cau- 
tious administration,  they  are,  nevertheless,  exposed 
to  peculiar  dangers.  We  have  six  and  twenty  states, 
each  possessing  within  itself  powers  of  government, 
limited  only  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  we  have  a general  government,  to  which  is  con- 
fided high  trusts,  to  be  exercised  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  all  the  states.  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
division  of  powers,  itself  the  result  of  a novel  and 
most  delicate  political  operation,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  pure  patriotism. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
basis  of  the  people’s  choice.  It  must  remain  on  that 
basis,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  all.  The  veneration 
and  love,  which  are  entertained  for  it,  will  be  increa- 
sed, by  every  instance  of  wise,  prudent,  impartial, 
and  parental  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  diminished  by 
every  aduiiiitslru  ion  which  shall  cherish  local  divi- 
sions, devote  itselt  to  local  interests,  seek  to  bend 
the  intlueiice  ot  the  government  to  personal  or  parti- 
san purposes,  or  which  shall  I'.rgel  tiiaUill  patriotism 
is  talse  anil  sp  irious  which  does  not  look  with  equal 
eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts,  present  a id  to  come.  I hardly  know  what  an 
American  statesman  should  so  much  deprecate, 
on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his 
coimtn,  as  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  glory  of  our  country  and  the  ad  mil  ation 
of  tne  world,  should  become  weakened  in  its  founda- 
tions, perverted  in  its  principles,  or  fallen  and  sunk, 
in  a nation’s  regard  and  a nation’s  hopes,  by  his  own 
follies,  errors,  or  mistakes. 

The  constitution  was  made  for  the  good  of  the 
country;  this  the  people  know.  Its  faithful  admin- 
istration promotes  that  good:  lli is  the  people  know. — 
The  people  will  themselves  defend  it  against  all  for- 
eign power,  and  all  open  force,  and  tiny  will  right- 
fully hold  to  a just  arid  solemn  account,  those  to 
whose  hands  they  commit  it,  and  in  whose  hands  it 
shall  lie  lound  to  he  shorn  of  a single  beam  of  its 
honor  or  deprived  of  a particle  of  its  capacity  for 
uselulness.  It  was  made  for  an  honest  people,  and 
bey  expect  it  to  be  bonestly  administered-  At  the 


present  moment,  it  is  an  object  of  general  respect, 
confidence  and  affection. 

Questions  have  arisen,  however,  and  are  likely  to 
arise  again,  upon  the  extent  of  its  power,  or  upon  the 
line  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  general 
government  from  those  of  the  state  governments;  and 
these  questions  will  require,  whenever  they  may  oc- 
cur, not  only  firmness,  but  much  discretion,  prudence 
and  impartiality  at  the  head  of  the  national  execu- 
tive. Extreme  counsels  or  extreme  opinions  on  either 
side,  would  be  very  likely,  if  followed  or  adopted,  to 
break  up  the' well  adjusted  balance  of  the  whole. — 
And  he  who  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  or  the  strongest  reliance  on  his  own  good 
fortune,  may  yet  be  well  diffident  of  h is  ahilitty  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  trust  in  such  a manner  as 
shall  promote  the  public  prosperity,  or  advance  his 
own  reputation. 

Blit,  gentlemen,  while  the  office  of  president  is 
quite  too  high  to  be.  sought  hy  personal  solicitation, 
or  for  private  ends  and  objects,  it  is  not  to  be  declin- 
ed, if  proffered  by  the  voluntary  desire  of  a free  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  you  and 
your  fellow  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  assigned  me 
a part  in  political  affairs.  My  public  conduct  since 
that  period  is  known.  My  opinions  on  the  great 
questions,  now  most  interesting  to  the  country,  are 
known.  The  constitutional  principles  which  I have 
endeavored  to  maintain,  are  also  known.  If  these 
principles,  and  these  opinions,  now  not  likely  to  be 
materially  changed,  should  recommend  me  to  furth- 
er marks  of  public  regard  and  confidence,  I should 
not  withhold  myself  from  compliance  with  the  ge- 
neral will.  But  1 have  no  pretensions  of  my  own  to 
bring  forward,  and  trust  that  no  friends  of  mine 
would  at  any  time  use  my  name  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  harmony  among  those  whose  general  po- 
litical opinions  concur,  or  for  any  cause  whatever, 
but  a conscientious  regard  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  tendency  of  opinion  among  those  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  convention  is  generally  and  strongly 
set  in  another  direction.  I think  it  my  duty,  there- 
fore, under  existing  circumstances,  to  request  those, 
who  may  feel  a preference  for  me,  not  to  indulge  in 
that  preference,  nor  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  lead- 
ing wi-hes  of  political  friends,  or  to  united  and  cor- 
dial efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  wishes. 

The  election  of  the  next  autumn  must  involve,  in 
general,  the  same  principles,  and  the  same  questions, 
as  belonged  to  that  of  1840.  The  cause.  I conceive, 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  country,  its  permanent 
prosperity,  and  all  its  great  interests;  the  cause  of 
its  peace,  and  its  honor:  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment, true  liberty,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  constitution,  and  none  should  despair  of  its 
success. 

lam,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  re- 
gard, your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Messrs.  John  Haven,  John  P.  Lyman,  & others. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY . 

T.  M.  T.  McKennan.  In  addition  to  the  names  here- 
tofore inserted  as  being  proposed  for  this  office,  we  find 
several  of  the  whig  papers  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
amongst  them  the  Erie  Gazette,  and  Washington  (Pa.) 
Reporter,  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Thomas  M.  T. 
McKennan  of  that  state.  The  whigs  of  Pennsylvania 
appeared  to  be  as  niucli  divided  on  the  vice  presidency, 
as  their  opponents  are  in  that  state  as  lo  their  presiden- 
tial candidates.  John  Sergeant,  Harmar  Denny,  and 
Flips  M.  T.  McKennan  have  each  their  warm  partizans. 
The  Erie  Gazette  proposes  that  the  whig  state  conven" 
lion,  which  is  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg  shortly,  shall 
agree  upon  whom  'he  whig  delegation  ut  the  slate  to  the 
national  convention  shall  support  for  nomination. 

Colonel  Johnson,  in  a la'.o  letter,,  places  himsell 
fully  iu  the  hands  of  his  Irieuds,  or  raiher,  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  party.  Without  withdrawing  his  pretensions  to 
tne  first  honors,  if  tiiese  are  not  awarded  to  him,  he  vtili 
willingly  receive  second. 

The  friends  of  Colonel  Johnson  at  a large  meeting, 
held  in  Old  Berks,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st  instant, 
rejected  a resolution,  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Baltimore  convention. 

The  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel  of  the  1st,  con- 
tains a full  account  of  the 

“Johnson  Rally.  , 

One  of  the  largest,  and  most  enthusiastic  Demo- ; 
cralic  rivetings  ever  conven'  d in  Harrisburg,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  22d,  1844,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  notice: 


Johnson  Meeting!” — Honor  to  the  Brave! 

T lie  friends  of  Old  Tecumsrh  cannot  be  sold!!! 

The  friends  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  the  hero  ef  the 
Thames,  are  requested  lo  meet  at  the  court  house  in 
Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  22,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bell.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Old  Hero 
come  forth!  They  cannot  be  transferred  like  sheep 
in  the  market.  Let  the  people  be  heard,  and  not  the 
politicians.  MANY.” 

Jan.  22,  1844. 

Although  scarcely  24  hours  notice  of  the  meeting 
had  been  given,  yet  the  house  presented  one  dense 
mass  of  hard-fisted  yeomanry,  eager  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  their  preference  for  Old  Tecumseh,  and  for 
him  only.  Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  of  Middletown, 
known  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  influential 
democrats  in  the  state  and  union,  was  unanimously 
called  upon  to  preside.  A long  list  of  vice  presidents 
and  secretaries  were  also  appointed,  and  a number  of 
spirited  resolutions  were  “enthusiastically  adopted,” 
of  which  we  have  room  for  the  following  extracts 
only: 

Whereas,  a corrupt  and  disgraceful  attempt  to 
transfer  a portion  of  that  democracy  to  the  interests 
of  an  individual  for  the  presidency  for  whom  they 
have  not  a preference,  has  recently  been  made  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  this  state. 

And  whereas,  such  an  attempted  transfer  we  look 
upon  asalike  humiliating  and  insulting  to  the  integrity, 
dignity,  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  calculated,  if  si- 
lently acquiesced  in,  not  only  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  purity  of  our  cherished  principles,  but  greatly  to 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  democratic  party  of  the 
state — establishing  a mercenary  system  of  intrigue, 
bargain,  and  sale,  among  venal,  self-constituted  lead- 
ers, practically  illustrating  the  favorite  doctrine  of 
monarchists  and  their  pimps,  that  “the  people  are  in- 
capable of  choosing  their  own  rulers:” 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  Col.  Johnson,  are  the 
high  minded  and  patriotic  sons  of  freemen,  who  dis- 
dain any  and  all  connection  with  disorganizes,  trai- 
tors or  renegades, and  who  treat  with  unqualified  con- 
tempt any  and  every  attempt  to  transfer  them  like 
foreign  serfs  and  vassals,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Resolved,  That  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  is 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  naming  a candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  as  “ her  own  favorite  son ” has  de- 
clined the  honor  unanimously  proffered  him  by  his 
native  slate,  we  now  solemnly  reiterate  our  intention, 
and  boldly  proclaim  our  determination  to  stand  by 
the  gallantand  distinguished  son  of  Kentucky,  Colonel 
11.  M.  JOHNSON,  sink  or  swim. 

Resolved.  That  we  will  not  submit  to  dictation  from 
any  quarter,  however  high,  much  less  to  the  unautho- 
rized suggestions  of  a self-constituted  intermeddler, 
who,  by  mercenary  counsels,  is  insidiously  aiming  to 
distract  the  unanimity  that  now  pervades  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  party  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  in  favor  of  a Tariff — that  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  democratic  creed  has  been  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry,  and  that  opposition  to 
that  principle  of  national  policy  will  receive,  as  it 
merits,  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  every  Penn- 
sylvania democrat. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  also,  the  friends  of  the  General  held 
a meeting  on  the  26:h  ult.  at  which  George  White,  esq. 
.presided.  General  J.  K.  Moorhead  addressed  the 
meeting  by  request.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  “he  had  observed  with  deep  regret,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  indiscreet  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  denounce  ail  who  did  riot  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  to  elevate  that  gentleman  to  the  office  of 
president.  He  entertained  fears  for  the  result  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  the  candidate.  Gen.  Cass  had  the 
peculiar  claim  of  a new  man." 

General  Cass’  friends  have  had  a meeting  at  Boston, 
but  we  have  not  yet  met  with  an  account  of  their  pro 
ceedings.  , 

Mr.  Calhoun  withdraws  all  participation  in,  counten- 
ance of,  or  adherence  to  the  decisions  of  the  proposed 
‘democratic'  national  convention,  on  the  ground  ofits  an* 
ti-repuhlican,  and  anti-federal  (urination; — we  use  those 
terms  in  the  real,  not  their  popular  signification.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a body  so  constituted  as  i 
is  now  understood  that  the  convention  is  to  be.  Bu 
whether  he  doesmot  still  expect  to  be  voted  for — at  leas 
y tire  electors  of  his  own  state,  chosen  as  they  are  lo  b'* 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  left  to  con- 
Mjecture.  That  slate  has  on  former  occasions  refused  to 
give  her  vote  to  either  ot  the  prominent  candidates  fo 
tor  presidency,  choosing  raiher  to  evince  her  dis.ifi 
lection  by  what  is  familiarly  termed  “throwing  her  votu 
away-  ’’ 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  Calhoun 
parly  of  South  Carolina  replying  to  the  invocation  of  tn-  ' 
R ichmond  Enquirer,  says  emphs'icslly: 
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“Ail  this  is  time,  temper,  and  words  wasted. 
We  have  assented  to  go  into  a convention  fairly 
constituted,  provided  the  party  would  redeem  their 
pledges  on  the  tariff.  We  never  had  any  intention 
of  going  into  any  other  sort  of  convention,  to  give 
its  sanction  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  will 
of  the  party.  We  held  the  mode  of  constituting  the 
convention  which  has  prevailed  to  be  radically  un- 
fair, corrupt  in  its  tendency,  and  dangerous  to  the 
highest  and  most  cherished  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic creed.  What  ground  for  doubt  as  to  our 
course  was  there  left?  Did  the  Enquirer  expect  us 
to  denounce  the  convention  as  a political  atrocity, 
and  yet  when  the  time  came,  to  assent  to  its  organi- 
zation and  receive  its  decrees  as  the  words  of  fate? 
We  have  not  been  used  thus  to  spend  our  breath  in 
the  support  of  principles,  and  then  surrender  them 
at  the  very  moment  when  our  sincerity  is  put  to  the 
test.” 

The  Globe,  however,  insists,  that  they  “have  the 
assurance  of  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  most  intimate,  able 
and  trusted  friends,  that  there  will  be  perfect  harmony  iti 
the  support  of  Mr.  V an  Luken  if  he  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  stands  pledged.” 

That  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  southern  friends  now  de. 
sign  to  hold  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  northern  friends  in 
congress  to  a strict  course  in  accordance  with  the  south- 
ern doctrines  upon  both  the  great  leading  questions,  the 
tariff,  and  the  right  of  petition,  now  under  discussion  in 
that  body — and  that  their  support  of  him  for  the  presiden- 
cy is  only  to  be  purchased  by  his  friends  voting  to  repeal 
or  to  radically  modify  the  existing  tariff— and  to  resist  the 
reception  of  petitions  touching  slavery  in  the  district, — 
seems  now  to  be  distinctly  understood.  That  thatsection 
of  the  allied  forces  which  has  heretofore  acted  with  the 
“democracy,”  is  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the 
nominee  of  the  party  for  the  presidency— unless  his 
friends  vote  with  them — Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends, upon  these 
points  is  distinctly  avowed,  and  now  fairly  understood 
by  all  parties. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CALHOUN  TO  HIS 

POLITICAL  FRIENDS  AND  SUPPORTERS. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Jan.  20. 

I have  left  it  to  you,  my  friends  arid  supporters 
though  whose  favorable  estimate  of  my  qualifications, 
my  name  has  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  to 
conduct  the  canvass  on  such  principles,  and  in  such 
manner  as  you  might  think  best.  But,  jn  so  doing,  1 
did  not  waive  my  right  to  determine,  on  my  individu- 
al responsibility,  what  course  my  duty  might  compel 
me  to  pursue  ultimately,  nor  have  I been  an  inatten- 
tive observer  of  the  canvass  and  the  course  you  have 
taken. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  on 
all  leading  questions,  growing  out  of  the  canvass,  I 
heartily  concurred  with  you,  in  the  grounds  you  took, 
and  especially  in  those  relating  to  the  inode  in  which 
the  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  should  be  appointed,  and  how  they 
should  vole.  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  conclusively 
shown,  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  districts  and 
vote  per  capita-,  but  your  reasons,  as  conclusive  as  they 
are,  have  proved  in  vain.  Already  New  York  arid1 
some  other  stales  have  appointed  delegates  en  masse 
by  state  conventions,  and  one  slate  (Vnginia)  has  re- 
solved that  the  votes  of  her  delegates  should  be  given 
by  the  majority,  and  be  counted  per  capita.  Their 
course  would  necessarily  overrule  that  which  you 
have  so  ably  supported,  should  you  go  into  conven- 
tion, and  would  leave  you  no  alternative,  but  toyield 
yours  and  adopt  theirs,  however  much  you  may  be 
opposed  to  it  on  principle,  or  to  meet  u.em  on  the 
most  unequal  terms,  wild  divided  against  united  arid 
concentrated  forces. 

The  queslion  then  is-,  what  course,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  adopted?  And  that  question, 
you  will  be  compelled  speedily  to  decide.  The  near 
approach  of  the  time  for  meeting  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention will,  not  admit  of  much  longer  delay.  But  as 
your  course  may  depend  in  some  degree  on  that  which 
i have  decided  to  take,  I deem  it  due  to  the  relation 
subsisting  between  us,  to  make  mine  known  to  you 
without  further  delay. 

I,  then,  after  the  most  careful  anddeliberate  survey 
of  the  whole  ground,  have  decided,  that  1 cannot  per- 
mit my  name  to  go  before  the  proposed  convention, 
constituted  as  it  must  now  be,  consistently  with  the 
principles,  which  have  ever  guided  my  public  con- 
duct My  objections  are  insuperable.  As  it  must  be 
constituted,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  the  principles,  on 
winch  in  iny  opinion,  such  a convention  should  be 
formed.  VVfial  those  principles  are,  1 shall  now  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  state. 

I hold,  then,  with  you,  that  the  convention  should 


be  so  constituted,  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  not  that  of  political  managers, 
or  office  holders  and  office  seekers;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, I hold  it  indispensable,  that  the  delegates  should 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  people,  or  to  use  the 
language  of  General  Jackson,  should  be  “fresh  from 
the  people.”  I also  hold,  that  the  only  possible 
mode  to  effect  this,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the 
delegates  by  districts,  and  that  they  should  vote  per 
capita.  Every  other  mode  of  appointing  would  be 
controlled  by  political  machinery,  and  place  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who  work  it. 

I object,  then,  to  the  proposed  convention,  because 
it  will  not  be  constituted  in  the  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  articles  ofthe  republican  creed.  Thede- 
legates  to  it  w ill  be  appointed  from  some  of  the  states, 
not  by  the  people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  staled, 
by  state  conventions  en  masse,  composed  of  delegates 
appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  I am  informed,  by 
county  or  district  conventions,  and  in  some  cases,  if 
not  misinformed,  these  again  composed  of  delegates 
appointed  by  still  smaller  divisions,  or  a few  interested 
individuals.  Instead  then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh 
from  the  people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention will  be  the  delegates,  of  delegates;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not  four 
degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  successive  remove, 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  become  less  full  and  dis- 
tinct, until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so  faint  and  imperfect, 
as  not  to  be  audible.  To  drop  metaphor,  I hold  it  im- 
possible to  form  a scheme  more  perfectly  calculated 
to  annihilate  the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics 
a trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  I object  not  less  strongly  to  the 
mode  in  which  Virginia  has  resolved  her  delegates 
shall  vote.  With  all  due  respect,  I must  say,  I can 
imagine  nothing  more  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  our  federal  system  of  government  or  to 
use  a broader  expression,  the  principle  on  which  all 
confederated  communities  have  ever  been  united. — 
1 hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  our  political  history,  from  the  meeting  of 
the  first  revolutionary  congress  to  the  present  day, 
of  the  delegates  of  any  state  voting  by  majority  and 
counting  per  capita-,  nor  do  I believe  an  instance  of  the 
kind  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  confederated 
community.  There  is  indeed  something  monstrous  in 
the  idea  of  giving  the  majority  the  right  of  impress- 
ing the  vote  ofthe  minority  into  its  service,  and  count- 
ing them  as  its  own. 

The  plain  rule — that  which  lias  ever  prevailed,  and 
which  conform  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  is. 
that  where  a state  votes  as  a state,  by  a majority  of 
its  delegates,  the  votes  count  one,  be  they  few-  or 
many,  or  the  sate  large  or  small.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  votes  of  ail  the  delegates  are  counted, 
they  vote  individually  and  independently,  each  for 
himself  counting  one.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
wherever  this  latter  mode  of  voting  exists  among 
confederated  states,  it  is  in  ail  cases  founded  on  com- 
pact, to  which  the  consent  of  each  state  is  required. 
In  the  absence  of  compact,  the  invariable  mode  of 
voting,  in  such  states,  is,  in  all  cases,  by  the  majo- 
rity, their  vote  counting  one.  'The  course  which  Vir- 
ginia has  resolved  to  take,  is  in  violation  of  this  plain 
and  fundamental  rule;  and  tf  it  should  become  a set- 
tled practice,  would  be  destructive  of  the  foundation 
on  whieh  the  whole  structure  of  the  state  right  doc- 
trine is  reared. 

I hold,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  an  indispensable 
principle,  that  the  convention  should  be  so  constitut- 
ed as  to  grve  to  each  state,  in  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate,  the  same  relative  weight,  which  the  con- 
stitution secures  to  it  in  the  election  of  the  president, 
making  due  allowance  for  its  relative  party  strength. 
By  the  election,  I mean  the  whole — the  eventual 
choice  when  it  goes  into  the  house  of  representatives 
as  well  as  the  primary  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  one  is  as  much  a part  of  the  election  as  the 
other.  The  two  make  the  whole.  The  adoption  of 
the  one,  in  the  convention,  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution depended  on  the  adoption  of  the  other.  Neither 
could  possibly  be  adopted  alone.  The  two  were  the 
result  of  compromise  between  the  larger  arid  smaller 
states,  after  a long  and  doubtful  struggle,  which  threa- 
tened the  loss  of  the  constitution  itself.  The  object 
of  giving  to  the  smaller  states  an  equality  with  the 
larger,  tn  the  eventual  choice  by  the  house,  was  to 
counterpoise  the  preponderance  of  the  larger  in  the 
electoral  college.  'Without  this,  the  smaller  would 
have  voted  against  the  provision,  and  its  rejection 
would  have  been  the  consequence.  Even  as  it  stands, 
Delaware  voted  against  it.  In  confirmation  of  what 
1 state,  I refer  to  Mr.  Madison’s  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention. 

Having  slated  what  I mean  by  the  election,  it  will 
require  but  a few  words  to  explain  my  reasons  for  the 
principles  I have  laid  down.  They  are  few  and  sim- 


ple, and  rest  on  the  ground,  that  the  nomination  is  in 
reality  the  election,  if  concurred  in,  as  far  as  the  par- 
ty is  concerned,  [t  is  so  intended  to  be.  The  leading 
reason  assigned  for  making  it,  is  to  prevent  a division 
of  the  party,  and  thereby  prevent  the  election  from 
going  into  the  house,  where  the  smaller  states  would 
have  the  advantage  intended  to  be  secured  to  them  by 
the  convention,  by  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  larger. 

Such  being  the  intended  object  and  effect,  I now 
submit  to  every  candid  mind,  whether  the  convention 
ought  not  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  compensate  in  the 
nomination  for  the  important  advantage  in  the  elec- 
tion, which  the  smaller  states  surrender  by  going  into 
a convention..  Would  it  not  be  unfair — a palpable 
want  of  good  faith  and  subversive  of  the  compromise 
of  the  constitution  to  withhold  it?  Or,  if  demanded 
would  it  be  short  of  an  insult  to  refuse  it?  Can  it  be 
thought,  (hat  the  smaller  states  are  so  debased  and 
absorbed  in  the  pa'rty  politics  of  the  day,  as  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  thus  indirectly  stripped  of  a right, 
which  their  high  minded,  and  patriotic  ancestors  held 
so  dear  as  even  to  prefer  the  loss  of  the  constitution 
itself,  rather  than  surrender  it. 

I object,  then,  to  the  proposed  convention,  in  this 
connection,  because  it  makes  no  compensation  to 
the  smaller  states  for  the  surrender  of  this  unques- 
tionable and  important  constitutional  right.  Instead 
of  that,  it  advocates  peremptorily  and  indignantly 
refuse  any,  and  treat  with  scorn  every  attempt  to 
secure  it.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  the  eventual  choice  of  the  house  constitutes 
any  portion  of  the  election,  and  to  manifest  open  hos- 
tility against  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
contains  it. 

If  there  was  no  other  objection  the  one  under  con- 
sideration would  be  insuperable  with  me.  1 differ 
utterly  from  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  convention, 
in  reference  to  this  provision.  I regard  it  as  one  of  the 
first  importance,  not  because  I desire  the  election  to 
go  into  the  house,  but  because  I believe  it  to  be  an 
indispensable  means,  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller 
states,  of  preserving  their  just  and  constitutional 
weight  in  the  presidential  election,  and  through  that, 
in  the  executive  department  and  the  government  it- 
self, which  I believe  to  be  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  sublime  federal  system. 

I regard  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  weight  of 
the  states  in  the  government  to  be  the  fundamental 
compromise  of  the  constitution,  and  that  on  which 
our  whole  political  system  depends.  Its  adjustment 
constituted  the  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  con- 
stitution. The  principle  on  which  it  was  finally  ef- 
fected, was,  that,  while  due  concession  should  be 
made  to  population,  a provision  should  be  also  made, 
in  some  form,  to  preserve  the  original  equality  of 
the  states  in  every  department  of  the  government. — 
The  principle  was  easily  carried  out  in  constituting 
the  legislative  department,  by  preserving  the  equali- 
ty of  the  states  in 'one  branch,  (the  senate)  and  con- 
ceding to  population  its  full  preponderance  in  the 
other.  But  the  great  and  difficult  task  of  reducing 
it  to  practice  was,  in  the  executive  department,  at 
the  head  of  which  there  is  but  a single  officer.  So 
great  was  it,  that  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
convention,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion, and  was  very  near  causing  a failure  at  last.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  constitute  that  de- 
partment, either  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
the  states  in  the  government,  or  that  of  population. 
To  combine  the  two  in  the  election  of  a single  officer, 
was  quite  a different  affair^  but  however  difficult  it 
had  to  be  performed,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  con- 
stitution 

It  was  finally  accomplished,  by  giving  to  the  larger 
states  nearly  the  same  preponderance  in  the  electo- 
ral college,  as  they  have  in  ihe  house,  and  to  the 
smaller,  in  the  event  of  a choice  by  the  house,  the 
same  equality  they  possess  in  the  senate;  thus  follow- 
ing closely  the  analogy  of  the  legislative  department. 
To  make  it  as  close  as  possible,  it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  give  the  eventual  choice  to  the  senate,  in- 
stead ofthe  house,  but  it  was  altered  and  the  present 
provision  adopted,  for  reasons  which  did  not  affect 
the  principle. 

It  was  believed  by  the  framers,  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  provision  would  be,  that  the  electoral 
college,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  larger  states 
preponderates,  would  nominate,  and  that  the  house 
voting  by  states,  where  their  equality  is  preserved, 
would  elect  who  should  be  the  president.  To  give 
it  that  operation  in  practice,  the  provision,  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  in  the  constitution,  was  that  each  elec- 
tor should  vote  for  two  individuals,  without  discri- 
minating which  should  be  president,  or  vice  presi- 
dent, and  if  no  one  had  a majority  of  the  whole 
votes,  then  out  ofthe  five  highest,  the  house  voting  by 
states,  should  elect  one,  and  the  person  not  elected, 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  should  be  the 
vice  president. 
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It  has  been  since  altered,  so  that  the  electors  should 
designate  which  should  be  president,  and  which  vice 
president,  and  the  selection  of  the  house  was  limited 
to  the  three  highest.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  this  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  had  been  left  to  operate  by  it- 
self, without  the  intervention  ol  caucusses,  or  party 
conventions  between  the  people  and  the  election,  that 
the  practical  operation  would  have  been  such  as  1 
have  stated,  and  such  as  was  clearly  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution. 

The  object  intended  is  important.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  relative  weight  of  the  states,  as  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  in  all  the  departments,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  and  duration  of  our  system  of 
governmeni;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pro- 
vision adopted  to  effect  it  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, is  not  too  refined  for  the  strong,  and  1 may 
add,  corrupt  passions,  which  the  presidential  elec- 
tion will  ever  excite.  Certain  it  is,  that  il  the  prac- 
tice of  nominating  Candidates  for  the  presidency,  by 
conventions  constituted  as  they  proposed,  shall  be- 
come the  established  usage,  it  will  utterly  defeat  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  would 
be  followed  by  a radical  and  dangerous  change,  not 
only  in  the  executive  department,  but  in  the  govern- 
ment itself. 

The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid  it, 
some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen 
of  former  days  so  strongly  objected  to  congressional 
caucusses  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
that  they  never  could  be- induced  to  attend  them; 
among  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  Mr.  Macon 
and  Mr.  Lowndes.  Others,  believing  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  prac- 
tice, were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  hut  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  election, 
Among  these,  1 rank  myself.  With  that  object,  re- 
solutions were  introduced,  in  182b,  in  the  senate  by 
Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the  house  by  Mr-  McDuffie, 
providing  lor  districting  the  state,  and  lor  referring 
the  election  back  to  the  people,  in  case  there  should 
be  no  choice,  to  elect  one  from  the  two  highest  can- 
didates. The  principle  which  governed  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  was  to  give  a fair  compensation  to 
the  smaller  states  for  the  surrender  of  tueir  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice  by  the  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  makAthe  mode  of  electing  the  presi- 
dent mure  strictly  m coulurmity  with  the  principles 
of  our  popular  institutions,  and  to  be  less  liadle 
to  corruption,  than  tne  existing.  They  received  the 
general  support  ol  the  party,  but  were  objected  to  oy 
a lew  as  not  being  a luil  equivalent  to  me  smaller 
stales. 

The  principle  embraced  is  identical  with  that  on 
which  you  proposed  to  constitute  the  .Baltimore  con- 
vention, but  which  lias  been  so  diclatoriaily  oujecled 
to  by  some,  wtio  men  look  so  prominent  a pan  m us 
favor.  If  you  have  nut  succeeded,  Itiere  is  aL  icasL 
souie  consolation  ill  reflecting  that  it  others  have 
since  changed,  you  now  sLand  where  you  then  did,  in 
the  purer  and  ueiter  days  ut  Hie  party,  i was  m fa- 
vor of  it  then,  as  i am  now,  not  uec^use  1 consider 
the  resolutions  as  perleol,  theoretically , as  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  lue  constitution,  but  because  1 be- 
lieve lL  would  lit  practice  more  certainly  accomplish 
whal  the  trainers  ol  the  constitution  luiendeu.  But 
while  tne  provision  stands  as  n does,  1 wuuld  regard 
myself  as  iili.le  sliort  ol  a traitor  to  that  sacreu  in- 
strument, should  1 give  my  assent,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, lu  any  practice  wincn  would  nave  the  euecl 
of  divesting  me  smaller  slates  ol  tne  due  weight 
Which  ilseo-res  to  them  in  the  presidential  elecliun, 
Whether  designed  or  nut.  And  here  let  me  add,  UiaL 
as  objeelionuuie  as  1 mink  a congressional  caucus 
lor  nominating  a president,  it  is  in  my  opinion,  far 
less  so,  than  a convention  constituted  as  is  proposed. 
The  iormer  had  lndeeu  many  things  to  recommend  it. 
Its  me.noers  consisting  ol  senators  and  representa- 
tives, Were  tne  lmnicotale'  organs  ul  Llie  state  legis- 
latures, or  ttie  people;  were  respoiistuie  to  them,  re- 
spectively, and  were  lor  the  most  part,  ot  higher 
character,  standing,  and  talents,  i ney  vuted  per 
capita,  and  what  is  very  important,  they  represented 
lairJy  the  relative  strength  ui  the  pany  m their  re- 
spective stales,  in  all  mese  important  particulars,  it 
Was  aii  that  cuuiu  be  desired  lor  a nominating  body, 
and  tui'med  a srfjliiug  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention; and  yet,  il  could  nut  be  borne  uy  me  people 
in  the  then  purer  days  of  the  republic,  i,  acting 
with  General  Jackson  and  most  ul  the  leaders  oi 
the  party  at  the  lime,  contributed  to  put  it  down,  be- 
cause we  believed  it  to  be  liauie  to  be  acted  on  and 
mtluenced  by  the  patronage  ol  the  government — an 
objection  far  more  applicable  to  a convention  consti- 
tuted as  the  one  prupuseu,  Ilian  to  a congressional 
caucus.  Far  however  was  n lrom  my  intention,  in 
aiding  to  put  that  down,  to  substitute  ill  its  place 
what  i regard  as  an  hundred  times  more  pujeo- 
liuuabio  in  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  if  lucre 
must  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  peo 


pie  and  the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitution, 
it  may  he  well  questioned  whether  a better  than  the 
old  plan  of  a congressional  caucus  can  be  devised. 

In  taking  the  ground  I have,  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  right  secured  to  the  smaller  stales  by  the 
compromise  of  the  constitution,  I am  actuated  by 
no  partizan  feeling  or  desire  to  conciliate  their 
good  opinion.  If  the  case  was  reversed,  and  the 
rights  oi  the  larger,  instead  of  the  smaller,  were  in- 
vaded, i would  with  equaj  readiness  and  firmness, 
stand  up  in  their  defence.  1 am  the  partizan  of  nei- 
ther one,  nor  the  other,  but  simply  a supporter  of  the 
constitution,  and  what  I believe  to  be  just  and  fair. 
I regard  the  constitution,  as  the  only  ark  of  safety 
for  all,  and  I believe  that  in  defending  it,  1 defend 
the  interest  and  safety  of  eacli  and  all — the  greater, 
as  well  as  the  smaller — the  states  invading  the  right 
of  the  others,  as  well  as  the  states  whose  rights  are 
invaded. 

I have  laid  down  the  principle,  on  which  I rest  the 
objection  in  question,  with  tire  limitation,  that  the 
relative  weight  of  the  slates  should  be  maintained, 
making  due  allowance  for  their  relative  party 
strength.  The  propriety  of  the  limitation  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  but  a few  words,  in  illustration,  will  be 
required-  The  convention  is  a party  convention,  and 
professedly  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  party, 
which  cannot  be  done  fairly,  if  states  having  but  lit- 
tle party  strength,  a, re  put  on  equality  with  fhose 
which  have  much.  If  that  were  done,  the  result  might 
be,  that  a small  portion  of  the  party  from  states 
the  least  sound,  politically,  and  winch  could  give  but 
little  support  in  congress,  might  select  the  candidate, 
and  make  the  president,  against  a great  majority  ol 
the  soundest,  and  on  which  the  president  and  his  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  rely  for  support.  All 
this  is  clearly  too  unfair  and  improper  to  be  dajned. 
There  may  be  a great  difficulty  in  applying  a reme- 
dy in  a convention,  hut  I do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or  by  what  standard 
the  relative  party  strength  of  the  respective  stales 
should  be  determined;  perhaps  the  best  would  be 
their  relative  strength  in  congress  at  the  lime.  In 
laying  flown  the  principle,  I added  the  limitation  for 
the  suite  of  accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperlectly 
the  party  must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooked. 
1 see  nu  provision  in  the  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it. 

But,  in  order  to  realise  how  the  convention  will 
operate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the  combined 
effects  of  the  objections  which  I have  made.  Thus 
viewed,  it  will  be  found,  that  a convention  so  consti- 
tuted, lends  irresistibly Jto  centralization — centraliza- 
tion of  the  control  over  the  presidential  election  in 
the  hands  of  a few  of  the  central,  large  slates,  at 
lirst,  and  finally,  in  political  managers,  office  holders, 
and  ufliee  seekers;  or  to  express  it  differently,  in 
that  portion  of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect 
to  live  on  the  government,  in  contradistinction  to  ihe 
great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  their  own  means 
or  their  honest  industry;  and  who  maintain  the  go- 
vernment; and  politically  speaking,  emphatically  the 
people. 

That  such  would  be  the  case,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lart,  that  it  would  afford  the  means  to  some  six 
or  seven  slates  lying  contiguous  and  not  far  lrom  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  to  control  the  nomination,  and 
through  that  the  election,  by  concentrating  their 
uiiileu  votes  m the  convention.  Give  litem  the  pow- 
er oi  doing  so,  and  it  would  not  long  lie  dormant. — 
What  may  be  done  by  combination,  where  the  temp- 
tation is  so  great,  will  be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done. — 
i'o  combine  and  conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a maxim, 
where  power  is  concerned,  Ilian  “divide  and  con- 
quer.” iNuthing  is  better  established,  than  that  the 
uesire  for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  the 
most  discoidani  materials. 

ilut  the  tendency  to  centralization  will  not  stop 
there,  The  appointment  ol  delegates  eu  masse  by 
slate  copventiou,  would  lend  at  tne  same  tune,  and 
even  with  great  three,  to  centralize  the  control  in 
the  hands  ut  the  lew,  vvhu  make  politics  a trade.— 
t he  farther  the  convention  is  removed  from  ttie  peo- 
ple, the  more  certainly  the  control  over  it  will  be 
placed  in  tne  hands  ol  the  interested  few,  and  when 
removed  three  or  lour  degrees,  as  has  been  shown  it 
will  he,  where  the  appointment  is  by  state  conven- 
tions, tne  power  of  the  people  will  cease,  and  the 
seekers  ol  executive  favor  will  become  supreme. — 
fft  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and  combined  corps 
will  be  lormed  in  the  party,  whose  whole  time  and 
attention  iv  ill  be  directed  to  politics.  It  will  he  then- 
sole  business,  into  their  hands  the  appointments  of 
delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  tali,  and  they  will 
lake  special  care  that  none  but  themselves  or  their 
humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall  be  appointed. 
X'he  central  and  slate  conventions  will  he  tilled  by 
llie  most  experienced  and  cunning,  and  after  nomi- 
nating the  piesident,  they  will  take  good  care  to  Ui- 
vtde  me  patronage  and  offices,  both  of  the  general 


and  state  governments,  among  themselves  and  their 
dependents.  But  why  say  will?  Is  it  not  almtdij  the 
case?  Have  there  no  been  many  instances  of  stale 
conventions  being  filled  by  office  holders  anti  office 
seekers,  who,  after  making  the  nomination,  have  di- 
vided the  offices  in  the  state  among  themselves  and 
their  partizans,  and  joined  in  ecommcnding  to  the 
candidate  whom  they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint 
them  to  the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  respec- 
tively allotted.  If  such  be  the  ease  in  the  infancy  of 
the  system,  it  must  end,  if  such  conventions  should 
become  the  established  usage,  in  the  president  nomi- 
nating his  successor.  When  it  comes  to  that,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  sword  will  take  the  place  of 
the  constitution. 

Such  are  my  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
proposed  convention  is  to  be  constituted,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  entertaining  them.  They  are  such,  that  I 
cannot  refuse  to  obey  them  without  renouncing  tne 
principles  which  I have  often  avowed  in  public  and 
private,  and  which  have  guided  me  through  the  whole 
course  of  my  public  life. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I have  not  passed 
over,  without  careful  examination,  the  reasons  asa 
signed  by  its  advocates  for  constituting  the  convention 
as  they  propose.  They  have  not  diminished  the  force 
of  my  objections.  I propose  to  notice  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

That  which  they  have  urged  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, is,  that  each  state  has  a right  to  appoint  de- 
legates as  she  pleases.  I meet  it,  by  utterly  denying 
that  there  is  any  such  right.  That  each  state  has  the 
right  to  act  as  it  pleases,  in  whatever  relates  to  itself 
exclusively,  no  one  will  deny;  but  it  is  a perfectly 
novel  doctrine,  that  any  state  has  such  a right  when 
she  comes  to  act  in  concert  with  others  in  reference 
to  what  concerns  the  whole. 

In  such  cases  it  is  the  plainest  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  whatever  affects  the  whole  should  be 
regulated  Jay  the  mutual  consent  of  all,  and  not  by 
the  discretion  of  each.  That  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  proposed  convention  is  a case  of 
this  description,  I trust  I have  conclusively  shown. — 
I have,  I also  trust,  shown  more,  than  the  supposed 
right  is  perfectly  deceptive,  for  while  ifl  claims  for 
each  state  the  right  to  appoint  delegates  as  it  pleases, 
it  in  reality  gives  the  larger  states  the  right  to  dic- 
tate how  the  others  shall  appoint,  ^f,  for  example, 
the  empire  state,  as  it  is  called,  adopts  the  mode  ot 
appointing  (as  she  has)  which  will  concentrate  her 
whole  strength,  what  discretion  would  she  leave  to 
others,  if  they  go  into  convention,  b.ut  appoint  as  she 
has  appointed,  or  to  be  ruled  by  her.  It  is  then  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a claim  to  dictate,  under  the 
garb  of  a right,  and  such  its  exercise  has  proved  in 
(.he  present  case.  It  has  left  no  option,  but  to  con- 
form to  her  course,  or  to  be  overruled,  or  refuse  to 
go.  into  the  convention. 

I regret  this,  because  1 sincerely  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  party.  I had  strong  hope 
lhat  the  rally  after  the  defeat  of  1840  would  be  ex- 
clusively on  principles.  This  hope  was  greatly' 
strengthened  by  the  truly  republican  and  noble  stand, 
taken  at  the  extra  session  and  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  succeeding  regular  session.  During  that  period 
of  rigid  adherence  to  principle,  perfect  harmony  per- 
vaded the  ranks  of  the  party,  i hefleld  it  with  joy. 
I believed  the  moment  highly  favorable  for  the 
thorough  refor  : 3tion  of  the  government  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution.  To  the  republican 
party,  I looked  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work;  and  1 accordingly  felt  the  deepest  solicitude, 
that  the  stand  taken,  and  the  harmony  which  exist- 
ed, should  be  preserved.  In  order  that^if'shoukl,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  waive  the  objection,  which  I 
have  long  entertained  to  any  intermediate  body,  un- 
known to  the  constitution,  between  the  people  and 
the  election  of  the  president, -in  the  hope  that  the 
proposed  convention  would  be  so  constituted  that  I 
might  consistently  with  my  principles  give  it  my  sup- 
port. lu  this  I have  been  disappointed,  and  being 
so,  I am  compelled  to  decide  as  I have  done-  '1  he 
same  motives  which  impelled  me  to  separate  from 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  its  power,  and  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  at  its  greatest  depression,  compels  me 
now  to  withhold  my  name  from  tfle  proposed  conven- 
tion 

‘‘The  same  rqotives  which  impelled  metoseparate 
from,  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  and  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  at  its  greatest  depression,  compels 
me  now  to  withhold  my  name  from  the  proposed 
convention. 

Having  now  assigned  my  reasons  for  refusing  to 
permit  my  name  to  go  before  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, it  rests  with  you  who  have  placed  it  before  tie 
people  and  assented  to  abide  hv  a convention  fairly 
constituted,  to  determine  what  course  you  will  pm; 
sue. 
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Be  your  decision  what  it  may,  I shall,  becontent. 
But  I regarded  it  as  due  to  the  occasion,  to  you  and 
myself,  to  declare  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever shall  I support  any  candidate,  who  is  opposed  to 
free  trade,  and  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  or 
whose  prominent  and  and  influential  friends  and  sup- 
porters are.  I hold  the  policy  to  be  another  name 
for  a system  of  monopoly  and  plunder,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  anti-republican  and  federal  in  its  charac 
ter.  I also  hold  that  so  long  as  the  duties  are  so  laid 
as  to  be  in  fact  bounties  to  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, while  they  operate  as  oppressive  taxes  on 
the  other,  there  can  be  no  hope  that  the  government 
can  be  reformed,  or  that  its  expenditures  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  proper  standard. 

Were  I,  with  the  evidences  before  me,  to  say 
otherwise  of  my  course,  it  would  be,  practically,  to 
declare  that  I regard  the  protective  policy  to  be  an 
open  question,  so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned; 
which  I would  consider,  on  my  part,  a virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  That  can  ne- 
ver be.  I have  done  and  suffered  too  much  for  it, 
when  its  friends  were  few  and  feeble,  to  abandon  it 
now — now,  when  the  auspices  everywhere,  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  proclaim  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  protection  and  the  permanent 
triumph  of  Free  Trade.  I,  who  upheld  it  against 
monopoly  and  plunder,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and 
braved  the  menaces  of  administration  and  opposition, 
when  backed  but  by  a single  state, — will  not — can- 
not abandon  the  glorious  cause  now,  when  its  ban- 
ner waves  in  proud  triumph  over  the  metropolis  of 
the  commercial  world.  No,  I shall  maintain  im- 
moveably  the  ground  I have  so  long  occupied,  until  I 
have  witnessed  itsgreatand  final  victory,  if  it  shall 
please  the  Disposer  of  Events  to  spare  my  life  so 
long.  It  will  be,  indeed,  a victory — the  harbinger  of 
a new  and  brighter  and  higher  civilization. 

Much  less,  still,  can  I give  my  support  to  any  can- 
didate, who  shall  give  his  aid  or  countenance  to  the 
agitation  of  abolition  in  congress  or  elsewhere;  or 
■whose  prominent  and  influential  friends  and  suppor- 
ters shall.  I doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  man,  who 
declares  he  is  no  abolitionist,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  he  aids  or  countenances  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  be  his  pretext  what  it  may.  If  we  have  a 
right  to  our  slaves,  we  have  the  right  to  hold  them  in 
peace  and  quiet.  If  the  constitution  guarantees  the 
one,  it  guarantees  the  other;  and  if  it  forbids  the  one 
from  being  attacked,  it  equally  forbids  the  other. 
Indeed  the  one  stands  to  the  other,  as  means  to  an 
end,  and  is  so  avowed  by  the  abolitionists;  and  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  morals,  if  the  end  be  prohibit- 
ed, the  means  of  effecting  it  also  are.  Of  the  two, I 
regard  the  deluded  fanatic  far  less  guilty  and  dange- 
rous than  he,  who,  for  political  or  party  purposes, 
aids  or  countenances  him,  in  what  he  knows  is  in- 
tended to  do  that,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  for- 
bidden by  the  constitution. 

It  is  time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  system 
of  plunder  and  agitation.  They  have  been  borne 
long  enough.  They  are  kindred  measures  and  hos- 
tile, as  far,  at  least,  as  one  portion  of  the  Union  is 
concerned.  While  the  tariff  takes  from  us  the  pro- 
ceeds of  our  labor,  abolition  strikes  at  the  labor  it- 
self. The  one  robs  us  of  our  income,  while  the 
other  aims  at  destroying  the  source  from  which  that 
income  is  derived.  It  is  impossible  lor  us  to  stand 
patiently  much  longer,  under  their  double  operation, 
without  being  impoverished  and  ruined. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 
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COMMODORE  DAVID  TORTER. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  chivalrous  son  of  the  republic,  in  a 
public  armed  vessel,  despatched  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean by  the  government,  for  that  purpo-e,  in  order  that 
they  might  repose  upon  the  soil  ofthb  country  to  the 
service  of  which  lie  had  so  fervently  devoted  his 
life,  and  -that  some  testimony  of  the  attachment 
and  respect  which  he  had  so  carried,  might  be  paid 
by  bis  countrymen  and  friends. 

Due  preparations  were  made  accordingly  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  they  were  landed  at  the  Navy  Yard 
from  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  Truxton*  Lieut.  Up- 
shur, on  the  27th  ult.  with  all  due  cferemony  and  re- 
ceived by  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  authorities 
with  every  mark  of  appropriate  respect.  The  ha- 
biliments of  mourning  were  every  where  displayed; 
and  in  the  eye  of  many  a gallant  tar,  as  the  flag  he 
had  sailed  under  was  flung  out  half-mast,  glistened 
the  manly  tear  of  sensibility,  as  memory  recalled 
what  had  so  often  inspired  his  enthusiasm,  in  the 

*How  appropriate  a name  lor  the  service  ilius  per- 
I'rmed?  His  first  cruise  under  his  country’s  fiya  was 
under  Truxton’s  command. 


well  known  history  of  DAVID  PORTER,  than 
whom  a braver  man  never  stepped  between  stem  and 
stern. 

The  day  was  intensely  cold,  yet  the  citizens  evin- 
ced their  interest  in  the  occasion  without  falter. 
Public  offices  were  closed,  every  flag  staff' indicated 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  long  sustained  its  flag  at 
topmast,  gallantly.  The  crowd  which  thronged 
every  thoroughfare  in  the  vicinity  was  immense. 

At  half  past  twelve  o’clock  a gun  was  fired  as  a 
signal  that  the  deputation  had  started  from  the  brig 
with  the  body.  The  military  and  civil  authorities 
by  this  time  had  formed  a line  on  the  west  side  of 
Front  street,  and  as  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  passed 
through  the  gale,  they  passed  down  the  entire  line  of 
military  toslow  music.  The  coffin  wascovered  with 
a black  velvet  pall  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  upon  which,  were  the  deceased’s  coat,  sword, 
and  hat.  After  marching  down  the  line,  the  body 
was  placed  in  the  hearse  and  then  covered  over  with 
an  American  flag,  and  the  funeral  passed  with  slow 
and  measured  tread,  to  the  music  of  the  muffled 
drum,  whilst  the  solemn  minute  guns  and  tolling 
bells  announced  its  destination  to  the  grave. 

ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

Military  Escort. 

Clergy. 

Spamer.  as  Carriers. 
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Seamen  as  Carriers. 
Broad  Pendant. 
Mourners. 

United  States  Naval  Pensioners. 
United  States  Seamen. 


Warrant  Officers  and  Assistant  Engineers. 
Midshipmen. 

Masters  and  Passed  Midshipmen. 

Medical  officers  and  Pursers. 

Lieutenants  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 
Captains  of  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  of  the  Navy. 
Majors  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  and  Com- 
manders of  the  Navy. 

Colonels  of  the  Army  and  Captains  of  the  Navy. 
Adjutant  General  of  Pennsylvania  and  Staff'  of  the 
Governor. 

Officers  of  the  1st  Division  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Foreign  Diplomatic  Officers. 

Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Select  and  Common  Councils. 

U.  S.  Marshal  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  and 
County  of  Philadelphia. 

Judges  of  the  U.  S.  and  State  Courts. 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Bar. 

Medical  Faculty. 

Society  of  Cincinnati. 

Society  of  Sea  Captains. 

.Mayor  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Aldermen  of 
the  C urity. 

Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Spring 
Garden,  Kensington,  Southwark,  and  Moyamen- 
sing. 

Collector  and  Offici  rs  of  the  Customs. 
Professors  and  Students  of  Universities  and  Colleges. 
Seamen  of  the  Merchant  Service. 

Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
Captains  of  the  Merchant  Service. 
Societies. 

Citizens. 

T he  funeral  rites  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ducachel,  in  St.  Stephens  Church,  tenth,  below 
Mai  kel  street,  which  was  decorated  with  mourning 
and  appropriated  for  the  occasion,  the  northern  gal- 
lery tor  ladies,  and  lower  floor  for  tiie  procession. 
Alter  the  impressive  ceremony,  the  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  yard,  until  the  vault  shall  be 
finished  at  the  foot  of  the  flag  staff,  at  the  Navy 
Asylum,  where  they  are  to  be  finally  deposited. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDA  OF  COM.  DAVID  PORTER. 

Commodore  David  Porter  was  born  at  Boston. 
February  1st,  1780,  where  bis  father  then  resided,  a 
man  ol  strong  natural  powers,  eriterprizing  and  of 
decided  enthusiasm  of  character.  It  must  have 
been  soon  after  the  above  date  we  presume,  that  be 
removed  to  the  (now)  City  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  long  well  known  and  esteemed.  It  was  proba- 
bly here  that  he  entered  into  the  romantic  enterprize 
which  was  fitted  out  near  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  by  tile  citizens  of  Annapolis  and  Balti- 
more, under  the  celebrated  Polish  chieftain,  Count 
Benyowsky,  who,  for  his  political  principles  and  ac- 
tivity was  banished  to  the  confines  of  Siberia  by  the 
Russian  Autocrat.  With  unsurpassed  intrepidity 
and  address,  which  was  subsequently  dramatised  bv 


Kotzebue,  and  furnished  one  of  the  most  heroic 
plots  ever  indited  by  that  author,  Benyowsky  enli-t- 
ing  a crew  of  confederates,  seized  a small  vessel 
that  the  Rusjsiap  governor  had  built  to  navigate  the 
sea  of  Kamskatchka,  and  putting  to  sea.  after  a 
most  eventful  and  perilous  voyage,  the  whole  length 
of  the  Pacific,  the  Indian,  and  the  Atlantic  sceanstto 
which  the  annals  of  navigation  scarcely  furnish  a pa- 
rallel, finally  reached  the  Chesapeake,  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  republic,  then  struggling  for  free* 
dom. 

The  character  and  intrepidity  of  Count  Benyowsky 
were  known  and  appreciated.  A vessel  was  built 
and  fitted  out  by  the  Marylanders  for  him,  and  with 
Mr.  Porter,  the  father  of  the  Commodore,  for  his 
first  officer,  he  sailed  upon  a cruise  lor  the  Indian 
bea,  with  which  his  pre.vious  adventure  had  made 
him  familiar,  and  where  it  was  expected  he  would 
find  some  rich  prizes.  This  voy  ige,  like  the  former 
one,  had  already  been  full  of  romance  and  achieve- 
ment, when,  whilst,  at  the  Islmid  of  Madagascar,  laud- 
ing to  trade  or  treat  with  the  natives  for  stores,  or 
for  some  object  now'  forgotten,  the  party  were  at- 
tacked,  the  gallant  Benyowsky  was  amongst  the  slain, 
and  the  vessel  was  lost. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  Capt.  Porter  continu- 
ed to  reside  in  Baltimore.  We  recollect  him  about 
the  year  1795,  as  the  publisher  of  a singular  and 
then  somewhat  celebrated  treatise  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth,  entitled  “Taliamud,”  and  subse- 
quently fora  project  to  fit  out  another  expedition  for 
the  Indian  Sea,  with  the  twofold  object,  of  bringing 
off  from  the  shores  of  Madagascar  some  valuable's 
from  the  previous  ill-fated  vessel,  which  they  had 
endeavored  to  conceal, — and  afterwards  to  complete 
her  voyage  by  trading  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  for  gums 
and  spices  This  project  however  failed,  or  possi- 
bly was  interrupted  by  another.  His  next  enterprize 
was  characteristic  of  his  attachment  to  maritime 
objects.  The  picturesqec  height  which  overlooks 
Baltimore  harbor,  commanding  a full  view  of  the 
town  on  one  hand,  and  the  Patapsco  and  Chesapeake 
Bays  on  the  other,  was  selected  as  a scite,  and.the 
Observatory,  there  erected,  and  since  appropriated 
to  the  shipping  interest  of  the  place,  owes  its  origin 
to  David  Porter,  sen.,  whose  farnily  for  many  years 
resided  there. 

It  was  a position  admirably  calculated  to  initiate  a 
sailor.  He  must  have  little  of  inspiration  in  him, 
that  would  grow  up  insensible  to  the  scene  around 
that  spot. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  David,  afterwards  Commo- 
doie  Porter,  made  his  first  voyage  in  company  with 
his  father,  to  St.  Domingo.  Whilst  at  the  poilof 
Jerimie,  a press-gang,  at  that  period  the  scourge  of 
American  sailors,  attempted  to  board  the  vessel,  but 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  Young  Porterdistinguished  himself  in  the 
affair.  Enraged  at  their  repulse,  a second  and  more 
formidable  attempt  on  Feb.  10,  1796,  was  made  by 
the  British  commanders,  Captains  Oakes  and  Rey- 
nolds, aided  by  some  auxiliary  French  emigrants,  to 
effect  their  object.  The  Americans  in  part  however 
very  spiritedly  volunteered  under  Captain  Porter,  in 
delence  of  the  American  flag  and  seamen,  a.  d though 
with  scarcely  a sen  iceable  musket  amongst  the  whole 
of  them,  the  British  were  again  handso  uelv  repulsed 
with  a still  heavier  loss  of  lives,  and  the  Eliza  came 
ott  with  flying  colours. 

Captain  Porter  received  well  merited  praise  for 
the  gallant  defence  of  his  vessel  and  vindication 
of  the  American  flag.  After  this,  young  Porter 
made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
course  of  which  lie  was  twice  impressed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, but  managed  to  escape  and  reached  home  alter 
undergoing  great  hardships.  After  recovering  from 
his  fatigues,  a midshipman’s  warrant  was  procured 
for  him  and  he  entered  the  service  of  fiis  own  coun- 
try under  t..e  flag  which  he  afterwards  so  signally 
defended. 

His  first  cruize  as  an  officer  was  in  the  Constella- 
tion, under  Commodore  Truxton.  In  the  engage- 
ment in  which  that  frigate  captured  the  L’lnsurgente, 
Midshipman  Porter  distinguished  himself  by  Ins  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity,  and  soon  alter  w'us  promoted  to 
a lieutenancy.  In  the  schooner  Experiment,  under 
Captain  Maley,  he.  won  new  honors,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  several  piratical  vessels  in  the  bigbt  of 
Leogaue.  Alter  this  Commodore  Talbot  placed  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Amphitrite  a small  pilot  boat, 
mounting  live  small  swivels,  and  manned  with  fifteen 
hands.  Soon  alter  receiving  this  command  he  fell 
in  with  and  altera  bloody  combat  captured  a French 
privateer,  far  Ins  superior,  both  in  men  and  guns.  A 
prize  ship  and  a large  barge  with  3U  men. armed  with 
swivels,  accompanied  the  privateer  and  assisted  her 
in  the  combat.  Tbe  prize  was  taken,  lire  barge  es-. 
capmg.  Seven  of  tbe  privateer’s  men  were  killed, 
and  fifteen  wounded.  Porter  did  not  lose  a man. 
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After  a short  stay  in  the  United  States  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  West  Indies  as  first  lieutenant  m the  Ex- 
periuiont.  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  ; 
This  vessel  was  mainly  instrumental  in  scattering  the 
hordes  of  French  pirates  with  which  the.  Gulf  of  j 
Mexico  was  then  infested,  and  thus  placed  American 
commerce  once  more  on  a footing  of  comparative  se- 
curity. 

Lieutenant  Porter  was  soon  after  despatched  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  schooner  Enterprise,  under 
the  command  of  his  old  captain,  Stewart.  The  first 
prize  taken  was  a Tripolitan  corsair,  superior  both 
in  men  and  arms.  Great  destruction  was  committed 
upon  the  decks  of  the  enemy  before  she  struck  her 
flan.  The  Eriterprize  lost  hut  a few  men.  Porter 
highly  distinguished  himself  both  in  this  and  several 
otfier  actions  which  took  place  about  that  time. — 
While  engaged  in  destroying  several  vessels  laden 
with  wheat,  which  were  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Tri- 
poli, he  received  a musket  shot  in  the  thigh,  which 
well  nigh  proved  fatal.  After  his  recovery  lie  was 
transferred  to  the  deck  of  the  Philadelphia  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bainhridge.  This  frigate, 
as  it  will  he  remembered,  grounded  on  the  African 
coast,  and  was  taken  hy  the  Tripolilat  s,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  were  closely  confined  during  a long 
term  in  thd  ha-haw’s  ca-lle,  where  they  remained 
until  the  gallant  expedition  under  Eaton, aided  by  the 
American  blockading  squadron,  the  halls  from  which 
penetrated  the  apartments  they  were  confined  in, 
brought  the  bashaw  to  terms  and  terminated  that 
war. 

The  command  of  the  En/erprize  was  now  conferred 
upon  Porter.  Soon  after,  whilst  at  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Malta,  an  English  sailor  came  alongside  and 
insulted  the  officers  and  crew  by  scurrilous  language. 
Captain  Porter  ordered  a boatswain’s  mate  to  seize 
him  and  give  him  a flogging  at  the  gangway.  This 
richly  earned  chastisement  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  governor  of  Malta,  who  considered  it  a daring 
outrage,  and  gave  orders  that  the  forts  should  not 
permit  the  Enterprize  to  depart.  IS’o  sooner  was 
Captain  Porter  informed  of  it.  than  he  got  his  vessel 
ready  for  action,  weighed  anchor,  and  with  lighted 
matches  and  every  man  at  his  station,  with  the  avow- 
ed determination  of  firing  the  town  if  attacked,  sail- 
ed between  the  batteries,  and  departed  unmolested. 

After  an  absence  of  live  yeais,  Porter  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  martied  Miss  Anderson, 
daughter  ol  a member  of  congress  from  Pennsy  I v a- 
nia.  * 

He  was  afterwards  placed  in  command  of  a flotilla, 

• lationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  enforce 
the  embargo  and  mminterrourse  laws. 

While  on  the  New  Orleans  station,  his  father,  who 
was  an  officer  umh  r him,  died,  having  lived  to  see  Ins 
son  honored  and  ie-pecled  with  a high  and  increas- 
ing fame, 

A wider  sea,  and  more  expansive  sphere  was  next 
presented.  In  the  summer  ol  1812  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  immediately  after  which,  on 
the  3d  ol  July,  Porter  -ailed  from  Sandy  'Hook,  in 
command  of  the  tight  little  frigate  Essex,  and  suc- 
ceed'-d  in  making  the  first  capture  in  that  war,  Irom 
the  fin  i-li  navy,  the  sloop  of  war  Alert.  It  was  due 
to  him  as  smne  recompense  f r the  personal  injuries 
he  had  endured  at  their  hand-  to  tie  the  first  to  w horn 
their  proud  tl  ig  -hon’d  lie  hauled  dow  n. 

I i October  1812  he  was  ordered  to  ihe  Brazils  and 
thence  on  “a  long  cruize,’’  and  sailed  from  ihe  Dela- 
ware on  Ihe  27th  ol  that  no  nth.  During  ihe  cruize 
the  beautiful  British  packet  ship  Norton,  ol  10  aims 
and  3 1 men,  witn  855,000,  in  specie  on  hoard,  was 
captured.  Tne  packet  .us  sent  to  ihe  United  States 
recommended  to  il.e  secretary  of  the  navy  a-  fit  to 
replace  the  Nautilus,  wliic  h had  lately  iigseti  captur- 
ed. Ascertaining  that  ihe  Bi  ili-h  admiral’s  ship,  the 
Montague,  on  t ha i slat  ion,  was  in  pursuit  ol  him,  Por- 
ter determined  to  seek  another  field  for  action. 

Doubling  Cape  Horn,  he  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in 
March,  1813,  and  making  the  Pacific  his  field,  lie 
placed  havoc  with  the  British  trade  in  that  direction, 
broke  up  their  w hale  fisheries  and  made  a number  of 
captures. 

On  the  coast  of  Chili,  a Peruvian  corsair  had  taken 
two  American  wnale  ships  P rter  retook  one  of 
them,  and  captured  the  corsair. 

F.>r  several  inouliis  he  cruised  the  Facific,  perfect 
master  of  the  ocean,  during  which  time  he  accumu- 
lated quite  a formidable  squadron  from  the  enemy . 
The  Atlantic,  8 guns,  w Inch  he  named  the  Essex  Ja 
nior  and  mounted  with  20  small  guns,  351  t n>;  tse- 
ringapatani,  22  gurix,  357  ton-;  Green  1 icb,  2U  guns, 
338  tons;  New  Zealand,  10  guns,  259  tons,  and  tSir 
Andrew  Hammond,  10  gun-  301  ions.  Besides  these, 
two  ships,  the  Georgia  na , 6 guns,  280- tons,  and  Poli- 
cy, '0  guns,  175  tons,  were  despatched  for  Lhe  United 
Slates,  and  three  others,  the  C.ilhariue. 8 guns;  Af  n- 
tezutna,  2 guns,  270  tons,  and  Hector,  11  guns,  270 
tons,  ali  superior  slops,  copper  sheathed  and  fastened, 


fit  for  nmj  sen  service. , wore  safqly  moored  under  the 
| bat  cries  at  Valparaiso.  The  injury  inflicted  upon 
I the  British  hy  this  cruize  must  have  amounted  to  se 
i vera I millions  of  dollars.  These  altogether  compris- 
led  an  aggregate  of  ]07  guns  and  3.465  tons,  and 
were  manned  when  raptured  hy  302  men.  The 
Essex  had  hut  46  guns,  and  319  men  and  officers 
when  she  sailed  from  the  United  States. 

Alarmed  hy  his  prowess,  the  rest  of  the  British 
shipping  in  the  Pacific  either  send  for  a safe  sea,  or  I 
were  laid  up  under  neutral  batteries  in  port.  The 
American  shipping  in  the  meantime,  in  those  seas 
was  signally  proteeled  by  this  fortunate  diversion. 

W ith  a part  of  this  squadron  Captain  Porter  visited 
many  of  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  af 
ter  his  return  published  a couple  of  very  interesting 
volumes,  containing  not  only  the  particulars  of  his 
cruise,  but  very  graphic  descriptions  of  those  islands, 
and  of  his  stirring  adventures  on  shore,  amongst  the 
natives,  in  whose  wars  w ith  each  other  he  became 
involved  rather  perhaps  beyond  a discreet  latitude. 
One  group  of  those  islands  Porter  took  foi*mal  pos- 
session of  for  the  United  Stales,  calling  them  “The 
Washington  I-lands.” 

The  British  governmnent  speedily  ascertained  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  the  Pacific  Commodore  Hil- 
lyar,  in  the  frigate  Phoebe,  armed  with  53  guns, 
arid  321  m°n,  aided  by  the  sloop-of-war  Cherub, 
Capt.  Tucker,  of  28  guns,  and  180  men,  both  with' 
picked  crews,  were  despatched  in  pifrsuit  of  the  Es- 
sex, and  for  the  protection  of  their  shipping  in  those 
seas. 

Oo  ascertaining  the  errand  of  the  Phoebe,  Porter 
suspecting  that  she  would  seek  him  at  Valparaiso, 
sailed  for  that  port,  accompany  by  the  Essex  Juni- 
or, under  command  of  Lieutenant  Downes.  There 
she  found  them.  77ie  Essex  mounted  only  6 long 
twelves,  and  40  carrnnades.  Having  been  nearly  a 
year  at  sea,  her  condition  of  course  was  impaired, 
and  her  crew  reduced  bv  casualties  and  manning  pri- 
zes, amounted  now  to  255,  all  told.  The  Essex  Jr. 
intended  chiefly  qs  a store-ship,  mounted  10  carro- 
nades  and  10  -hint  sixes,  with  60  men  on  board. 

The  two  British  ships  had  an  aggregate  of  81  guns 
and  501  men.  The  two  American  ships  66  guns  and 
315  men.  The  calibre  was  proportionally  iri  favor 
of  the  enemy,  their  guns  being  far  the  heaviest. 

For  some  weeks,  Porter  manceuvered  with  a view 
of  bringing  Ihe  Plicehe  to  action  without  her  consort, 
but  utiavailiugly . Ascertaining  that  the  Tagus,  and 
two  other  frigates  had  also  been  despatched  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  lie  at  length  determined  to  make  sail, 
let  them  chase  him  off,  and  thereby  give  the  Essex 
Junior,  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  Just  as  this  de- 
termination was  formed,  on  the  28th  March,  1813. 
the  wind  commenced  blowing  heavily;  the  E-sex 
p irled  her  larboard  cable,  and  was  dragging  her  lar- 
board anchor  directly  out  to  sea.  Nol  a moment  was 
to  lie  lost.  Sail  was  instantly  made  on  the  ship.  On 
rounding  the  point,  a heavy -quail  struck  the  ship, 
carrying  away  the  mam-tnp-masl,  and  precipitating 
it-  crew  into  lire  sea,  and  they ’were  drowned  Both 
the  enemies  -hip-  gave  chase.  Disabled  as  he  was, 
he  endeavored  iri  vain  to  regain  the  port,  and  there- 
fore ran  t lo-e  into  a small  bay,  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery , and  there  cast  anchor 
v it  bin  pistol  shot  of  the  shore.  Neither  the  neutral 
character  of  the  port,  nor  the  crippled  plight  of  the 
E— ex  formed  any  obstacle  to  the  a-saull  of  the  gal- 
lant Hillvar.  who-e  two  ships  cautiously  approached, 
and  at  4 o’clock,  P.  M.  eo  nmenced  one  of  the  most 
-anguinary  engagements  that  naval  history  records, 
for  the  amount  of  force  employed. 

Folder’s  uiottoflig,  “Free  trade  axd  sailors’ 
rights,”  was  soon  the  only  one  left  flying;  all  others 
vveie  sb  t away.  Three  limes  he  succeeded,  during 
the  action,  to  get  springs  upon  his  cables,  and  as  of- 
ten, before  he  could  get  his  broadside  to  hear,  were 
they  shot  away.  The.  Phoebe  placing  herself ath  a art 
her  stern,  kept  up  a raking  fire,  which  could  only  he 
returned  by  the  stern  guns  of  the  Essex.  The  Che 
rub  ventured  upon  his  starboard  bow,  but  finding  the 
position  loo  hot  for  her,  soon  shoved  round  to  his 
stern  also.  Three  long  twelves  were  al  length  got 
to  the  stern,  and  played  their  part  so  nandsomely, 
that  in  half  an  hour  both  the  enemy’s  ships  were 
hauled  off  to  refit. 

Having  repaired  damages.,  both  the  British  ships 
returned  to  the  attaely,  hut  at  a more  cautious  dis- 
tance, out  of  reacl;  of  Porter’s  carronades,  and  se- 
eded positions  in  which  his  stern  guns  could  not 
"e  brought  to  hear  upon  them.  From  them  they  kept 
up  a galling  fire,  which  was,  out  of  his  power  to  re- 
ti  rn.  ’fins  was  insupportable  lie  determined  to 
cut  his  cable,  gel  what  -all  he  could  upon  hi-  ship, 
a d run  down  upon  both  ships,  with  the  intention  ot 
ay.ng  the  Phoebe  on  board  The  foresail  and  fore- 
h psail  were  id  fall,  but  the  tacks  arid  sheets  were 
-o  cut  as  to  render  luc.ii  aim  isl  usi  le.-s.  i ■ firu 
now  UecuUie  tremendous,  ile  aueoeeued,  how  ever, 


in  closing  with  t lie  enemy.  His  ship  was  repeatedly 
on  fire;  the  decks  strewed  with  the- dead.  The 
Cherub  was  soon  so  much  crippled,  that  she  Inuled 
off,  and  returned  no  more  to  close  action.  The  Phce- 
be,  too,  edged  off.  Choosing  her  distance,  to  suit  her 
long  guns,  she  kept  up  a tremendous  fire.  At  one 
single  gun,  on  board  the  Essex,  15  men  were  killed 
during  the  action. 

All  hopes  of  again  closing  with  the  enemy  failing, 

I a last  expedient  was,  to  run  his  ship  ashore,  land  the 
men,  and  destroy  her.  The  wind  for  the  moment 
was  favorable,  and  the  shore  was  approached  within 
musket  shot,  when  it  suddenly  shifted  from  the  land, 
and  drove  the  Essex,  now  a perfect  wreck,  head 
down,  upon  the  Phoebe,  exposing  heragain  to  a dead- 
ly fire.  A new  expedients  presented, — a lastglimmer 
of  hope, — to  lay  the  Essex  alongside  the  Phoebe  now 
to  leeward,  and  board. 

At  this  moment,  Downes  came  on  board  from  the 
Essex  Junior  (or  orders.  The  enemy  put  his  helm 
up,  evaded  the  collision  and  and  continued  his  fire. 
Downes  could  be  no  longer  of  assistance  and  was  or- 
dered to  return  to  his  ship,  with  some  of  the  wound- 
ed and  prepare  to  defend  or  destroy  her  if  attacked. 

The  ship  was  now  so  seriously  on  fire,  that  ap- 
prehensions of  her  blowing  up,  made  it  necessary  for 
all  hands  to  resort  to  extinguishing  the  flames. — 
Finding  her  no  longer  defensible,  Porter  directed  all 
’hat  could  swim,  to  jump  overboard  and  gain  the 
shore,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  off.  Soma 
reached  it, — some  were  taken  hy  the  enemy,  some 
perished  in  the  attempt, — but  most  of  them  preferred 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  Essex. 

The  carpenter  now  reported  that  the  ship  must 
speedily  sink,  as  his  crew  nearly  all  killed  or  dis- 
abled could  no  longer  repair  the  number  of  shot 
holes  in  her  hull.  The  officers  were  summoned  to 
a council.  Alas! — 'but  one  lieutenant  was  left  to 
obey  the  order.  The  cock-pit,  the  steerage,  the 
ward  room,  and  the  berth  deck,  could  contain  no 
more  Wounded,  and  the  wounded  were  killed  whilst 
tfie  surgeon  was  dressing  them.  Humanity  demand- 
ed her  rights,  and  the  Essex  was  resigned.  Fifty- 
eight  of  the  brave  officers  and  cr6vv  were  killed  or 
died  immediately  of  their  wounds, — sixty-five  vvere 
wounded,  and  thirty-one  missing;  total  loss  154. — ■ 
Oulv  seventy-five,  including  men  and  officers,  re- 
mained of  the  whole  crew,  capable  of  duty  after  the 
action. 

The  Pljcebe  and  Cherub  were  both  exceedingly 
crippled^ and  with  difficulty  could  be  kept  afloat  to 
reach  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  The  captain  of  the 
latter,  and  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  former  vvere 
amongst  the  slain. 

7’he  American  c onsul  at  Yulparaisp,  Mr.  Poinsett, 
during  the  action,  demanded  of  the  governor  that 
the  batteries  under  Ihe  guns  of  which  it  commenced, 
should  protect  the  E-sex  from  the  breach  of  neutra- 
lity. He  left  the  country  in  consequencee  of  a re- 
fusal to  do  so.  Thousands  witnessed  the  engagement 
fro  u I lie  shore. 

After  the  war,  Porter  officiated  with  ability  as  one 
of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners.  A nest  of  pi- 
rates having  become  exceedingly  troublesome  to  our 
trade  to  the  We-t  Indies,  in  1821.  Porter  took  com- 
1 1 a 1 1 <1  of  the  West  India  squadron  and  was  signally 
successful  in  breaking  them  up.  Whilst  on  this  ser- 
vice in  1824,  he  landed  at  Faxardo,  Porto  Rico,  and 
compelled  the  authorities  to  make  an  apology  for  a 
national  insult.  Government  regarded  this  act  as 
having  moie  ardor  than  prudence  in  it.  They  di.v- 
clai  ned  the  proceeding,  and  Porter  was  suspended 
for  six  months.  Believing  himself  wronged,  he  im- 
mediately left  the  service. 

At  this  moment  the  Mexican  government  was  en- 
deavoring to  create  a navy,  the  command  of  which 
was  profl’ered  to  Porter.  He  accepted  it,  but  nothing 
of  importance  being  effected,  resigned  the  station 
and  returi  ed  home,  and  in  1829,  was  appointed  con- 
sul general  of  the  United  States  to  the  Barbary 
Powers.  From  this  station  he  was  sent  as  charge  d'af- 
fairs  to  the  Grand  Seigneur,  arid  was  subsequently 
honored  with  the  appointment  of  minister,  the  first 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople  from-  this  country. — 
In  this  service  he  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  government,  and  with  mark- 
ed distinction  at  the  government  where  he  resided, 
having  become  a favorite  with  all  foreigners  there, 
as  well  as  with  Ihe  authorities.  He  published  dur- 
ing this  period,  a couple  of  exceedingly  interesting 
volumes,  containing  to  us  Americans,  a more  fami- 
liar account  of  the  f'urkisli  capital  and  its  environs, 
is  weM  as  of  Turkish  society,  than  any  publication 
of  vvliieli  we  arc  ill  pusse-sion. 

llis  health  became  impaired  however,  and  for  a 
long  time  deprived  him  of  his  usual  energies — and 
finally  of  Ins  life.  If  • died  at  Constantinople  on  ihe 
3d  .Via roll  nit.  and  " as  there  nurieil,  with  all  the  honors 
to  .vliirli  in-  i ul<  i - ic  ei_v,  his  station  in  Ins 

country’s  se. vice,  a.m — aoove  all,  his  liiuiviuual 
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amiability  as  well  as  gallantry  so  eminently  entitled 
him. 

On  ascertaining  the  melancholy  termination  of  his 
disease,  our  government  promptly  despatched  the 
Truxton — how  appropriate  a name? — called  after  the 
intrepid  commander  under  whom  Porter  had  first 
sailed  in  the  country’s  service,— to  perform  now  the 
last  sad  offices  to  his  mortal  remains. 

The  remains  and  the  fame  of  Commodore  Porter 
are  now  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  posterity,  as 
among  the  brightest  gems  of  this  republic. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES 


OF  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  PORTER, 

U.S.  Senator,  from  Louisiana. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  2,  1844.  As  soon  as  the  jour- 
nal was  read,  Mr.  Barrow  rose  and  addressed  the  se- 
nate as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  I 
announce  to  the  senate  an  event  of  the  most  painful 
character.  My  colleague  and  friend,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Porter,  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  ultimo  at 
his  residence  in  Louisiana,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

By  the  death  of  senator  Porter  Louisiana  loses  one 
of  her  most  talented  and  honored  citizens,  and  the 
nation  is  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  in  this  bo- 
dy of  a pure  patriot  and  an  elightened  statesman; 
and,  under  such  a national  calamity,  it  would  be  un- 
meet for  me  to  speak  of  the  personal  bereavement  I 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  my  friend.  It  is  the 
usage  on  occasions  like  this  to  present  a brief  sketch 
of  the  life  and  characterof  the  deceased,  and  I should 
most  deeply  regret  my  limited  knowledge  of  Judge 
Porter's  parentage  and  early  life,  if  I did  not  know 
that  history  takes  care  of  men  of  his  order  and  ge- 
nius and  distinguished  public  character,  and  that  she 
looks  to  other  sources  for  information  concerning  the 
lives  of  her  great  men  than  to  the  ephemeral  eulo- 
gies of  partial  friends. 

Judge  Porter  was  born  in  the  land  of  Curran,  and 
his  father  was  a 'contemporary  and  friend  of  that 
brilliant  orator  and  incorruptible  patriot.  The  father 
of  Judge  Porter  was  a man  of  piety  and  classical 
education,  and  was  by  profession  a minister  of  the 
Gospel;  but  the  fire  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty 
glowed  so  warmly  in  his  bosom  that  he  threw  aside 
the  sacerdotal  robe  and  put  on  the  burnished  armor 
of  a soldier,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  in  defence  of 
his  country’s  freedom.  History  informs  us  what  was 
the  result  of  the  patriotic  but  indiscreet  attempt, 
made  in  1798,  by  some  of  the  purest  and  most  gifted 
sons  of  Ireland,  to  emancipate  her  from  the  thral- 
dom of  England;  and  from  the  pages  of  the  same 
history  we  learn  that  the  father  of  Judge  Porter  fell 
a martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  was  executed 
as  a rebel.  Judge  Porter. thus  became  in  early  life 
fatherless  and  without  a home,  and  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  own,  his  native  land,  and  seek  refuge  in 
a land  of  strangers.  To  this  country,  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  Judge  Porter,  in  com- 
pany with  his  widowed  mother  and  a younger  bro- 
ther, emigrated  and  settled  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
amongst  whose  generous  citizens  he  found  many 
ready  to  comfort  the  widow  and  protect  the  father- 
less. In  Nashville  he  entered  a mercantile  house  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
that  vocation  he  did  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
those  high  faculties  with  which  nature  had  so  boun- 
tifully endowed  him. 

In  a few  years,  while  thus  laboring  for  his  own 
and  a widowed  mother’s  support,  he  not  only  extend- 
ed the  sphere  of  his  general  knowledge,  but  he  laid 
the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  that  legal  learning 
which  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  matured 
age,  and  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  one  of  the  brightest  judicial  lights  of 
this  age.  At  this  period  of  his  lile  we  find  Judge 
Porter  once  more  seeking  a new  home;  and  about  the 
year  1809  he  removed  from  Nashville  to  the  territory 
of  Orleans,  and  settled  in  the  parish  of  Atlakapas, 
where  he  lived  and  died,  loved  and  admired  for  his 
many  private  virtues,  ahd  honored  for  his  talents  and 
public  services. 

The  first  high  station  of  trust  in  which  we  find  him 
placed  by  the  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  settled,  is  in  the  convention  which  assembled 
in  1812  to  form  a constitution  for  the  people  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans.  In  that  body, 
which  numbered  the  ablest  men  of  the  territory, 
Judge  Porter  soon  acquired  a reputation  for  integri- 
ty, learning,  and  statesmanship,  which  placed  him  at 
once  most  conspicuously  before  the  people;  and  he 
was,  not  long  after  that  period,  elevated  to  the  su- 
preme court  bench  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which 
station  he  occupied  for  about  fifteen  years. 

It  was  in  that  office  that  Judge  Porter  rendered 
services  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  above  all  appre- 
ciation, and  acquired  for  himself  a reputation  as  im- 


perishable as  the  civil  law  itself ; and,  as  that  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  has  survived  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires, it  is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  civilization 
finds  a resting  place  on  the  earth.  I am  confident 
that  the  distinguished  jurists  of  the  nation,  to  whom 
Judge  Porter’s  judicial  character  must  be  well 
known,  will  not  consider  it  the  exaggerated  language 
of  eulogy  when  I say,  that  the  opinions  which  he 
delivered  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisi- 
ana display  a depth  of  learning,  a power  of  analysis, 
a force  of  reasoning,  and  a comprehensiveness,  and 
accuracy  of  judgment,  which  justly  entitle  him  to  a 
Diche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  in  juxtaposition  with 
even  the  great,  the  pure,  the  immortal  Marshall. 

The  health  of  Judge  Porter  at  last  sunk  under  the 
severe  and  incessant  labors  of  his  office,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  that  bench  from  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  dispensed  justice  with  the 
indexible  integrity  of  a Hale,  the  intrepidity  of  a 
Holt,  and  the  legal  acumen  of  a Mansfield. 

He  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  private  life;  but  was  called  upon 
in  1833,  by  the  people  of  this  state,  to  serve  them  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation;  and  here,  in  this  chamber, 
he  acquired  new  laurels,  and  added  new  lustre  to  his 
already  bright  fame.  Some  of  you,  senators,  well 
remember  his  eloquence  and  high  powers  as  a deba- 
ter— his  brilliant  tact,  his  infinite  humor,  his  general 
courtesy,  and  gentlemanly  bearing;  and  I know  that, 
with  me,  you  sincerely  lament  that  he  has  been  struck 
down  by  the  cold  hand  of  death,  at  the  moment  he 
was,  for  the  second  time,  summoned  by  the  state  of 
Louisiana  to  take  his  seat  on  this  floor  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  her  sovereignty.  Whilst  I consider 
that  the  nation  has  Histained  a grievous  loss  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Porter,  I know  that  the  loss  to  Loui- 
siana is  irreparable.  His  vacant  seat  here  cannot 
be  filled  with  his  equal,  no  matter  who  may  become 
his  honored  successor. 

My  feelings,  Mr.  President,  admonish  me  to  for- 
bear further  observations  on  this  sad  occasion,  and  I 
therefore  commit  to  history  the  character  and  repu- 
tation of  my  late  colleague;  and,  as  a slight  testimo- 
nial of  the  high  respect  felt  by  this  body  for  the  me- 
mory of  my  deceased  colleague,  1 submit  for  the 
adoption  of  the  senate  the  following  resolutions. 

[Here  Mr.  B.  introduced  the  usual  resolutions  of 
respect.] 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  second  them,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  rise  (said  Mr.  B.)  to  second  the  motion  which 
has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors  of  this  cham- 
ber to  our  deceased  brother  senator,  whose  death  has 
been  so  feelingly  announced;  and  in  doing  so,  I com- 
ply with  an  obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  con- 
form to  the  usage  of  the  senate.  I am  the  oldest 
personal  friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  can 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amongst  the  oldest  which 
he  can  have  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now,  sir, 
more  than  the  period  of  a generation — more  than  the 
third  of  a century — since  the  then  emigrant  Irish 
boy,  Alexander  Porter,  and  myself  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  river,  at  Nashville,  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  when  commenced  a friendship 
which  death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.  We  belonged 
to  a circle  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at  law, 
who  had  the  world  before  them,  and  nothing  but 
their  exertions  to  depend  upon.  First  a clerk  in  his 
uncle’s  store,  then  a student  at  law,  and  always  a 
lover  of  books,  the  young  Porter  was  one  of  that 
circle,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  all  that  belonged  to 
it  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  delightful  occu- 
pation of  reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  bio- 
graphy, the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  our  social  recreation;  and  the  youngest 
member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our  favorite  rea- 
ders. He  read  well,  because  he  comprehended 
clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked  beautifully  upon 
striking  passages,  and  gave  a new  charm  to  the  whole 
with  his  rich,  mellifluous  Irish  accent.  It  was  then 
that  1 became  acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  chil- 
dren, read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots’  names,  sympathiz- 
ed in  theii&fate,  and  imbibed  the  feelings  for  a noble 
and  oppressed  people  which  the  extinction  of  my  own 
life  can  alone  extinguish. 

“Time  and  events  dispersed  that  circle.  The 
young  Porter,  his  law  license  signed,  went  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi;  I to  the  Upper.  And,  years  af- 
terwards, we  met  on  this  floor,  senators  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  vast  Louisiana  which  was  not  even 
a part  of  the  American  Union  at  the  time  that  he 
and  I were  born.  We  met  here  in.  the  session  ot 
1833, -’34 — high  party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  great  party  line;  but  we  met  as  we  had  parted 
years  before.  We  met  as  friends;  and,  though  often 
our  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent  debate, 
yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  other  feelings  than  those 
with  which  we  were  wont  to  discuss  our  subjects  of 
recreation  on  the  hanks  of  the  Cumberland, 


“I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
because,  while  they  are  honorable  to  the  deceased, 
they  are  also  justificatory  to  myself  for  appearing  as 
the  second  to  the  motion  which  has  been  made.  A 
personal  friendship  of  almost  forty  years  gives  me  a 
right  to  appear  as  a friend  to  the  deceased  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  to  perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and 
the  usage  of  the  senate  permit,  and  which  so  many 
other  senators  would  go  cordially  and  so  faithfully 
perform. 

“In  performing  this  office,  I have,  litterally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the  se- 
nator from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Barrow.)  The  mover 
has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  subject.  He  also 
had  the  advantage  of  long  acquaintance  and  intimate 
personal  friendship  with  the  deceased.  He  also  lchew 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too 
young  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  and 
law  students,  of  which  the  junior  member — the  young 
Alexander  Porter — was  the  chief  ornament  and  de- 
light. But  he  knew  him— long  and  intimately— and 
has  given  evidence  of  that  knowledge  in  the  just,  the 
feeling,  the  cordial,  and  impressive  eulogium  which 
he  has  just  delivered  on  the  life  and  character  of 
his  deceased  friend  and  colleague.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  matured  man,  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  you  the  finished 
scholar — the  eminent  lawyer— the  profound  judge— 
the  distinguished  senator— the  firm  patriot— the  con- 
stant friend— the  honorable  man — the  brilliant  con- 
verser — the  social,  cheerful,  witty  companion.  He 
has  presented  to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I saw 
the  early  blossom,  and  of  which  1 felt  the  assurance, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  ripen  into 
the  golden  fruit  which  we  have  all  beheld. 

“Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  empty  ceremo- 
nial in  which  the  senate  is  now  engaged.  Honors  to 
the  illustrious  dead  go  beyond  the  discharge  of  a 
debt  of  justice  to  them,  and  the  rendition  of  consola- 
tion to  their  friends:  they  become  lessons  and  exam- 
ples for  the  living.  The  story  of  their  humble  be- 
ginning and  noble  conclusion,  is  an  example  to  be 
followed,  and  an  excitement  to  be  felt.  And  where 
shall  we  find  an  example  more  worthy  of  imitation, 
or  more  full  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life  and 
characterof  Alexander  Porter? — a lad  of  tender  age 
— an  orphan  with  a widowed  mother  and  younger 
children — the  father  martyred  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom — an  exile  before  he  was  ten  years  old — an  ocean 
to  be  crossed,  and  a strange  land  to  be  seen,  and  a 
wilderness  of  a thousand  miles  to  be  penetrated  be- 
fore he  could  find  a resting  place  lor  the  sole  of  his 
foot:  then  education  to  be  acquired, support  to  be  earn- 
ed, and  even  citizenship  to  be  gained,  before  he  could 
make  his  own  talents  available  to  his  support:  con- 
quering all  these  difficulties  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  the  aid  of  an  affectionate  uncle — (I  will  name 
him,  for  the  benefactor  of  youth  deserves  to  be  nam- 
ed, and  named  with  honor  in  the  highest  places)— 
with  no  other  aid  but  that  of  an  uncle’s  kindness, 
Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  sen.,  merchant  ol  Nashville, 
also  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and  full  of  the  gene- 
rous qualities  which  belong  to  the  children  of  that 
soil:  this  lad,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old 
World,  thus  starting  in  the  New  World,  with  every 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  be  enjoyed,  soon  attain- 
ed every  earthly  object,  either  brilliant  or  substan- 
tial, for  which  vve  live  and  struggle  in  this  life; — 
honors,  fortune,  friends;  the  highest  professional  and 
political  distinction;  long  a supreme  judge  in  his 
adopted  state;  twice  a senator  ill  the  congress  of  the 
United  States— wearing  all  his  honors  fresh  and 
growing  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life — and  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  followed  by  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  houses  of  the  American  Congress! 
What  a noble  and  crowning  conclusion  to  a begin- 
ning so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopeless!  Honors 
to  such  a life — the  honors  which  we  now  pay  to  the 
memory  of  senator  Porter — are  not  mere  offerings  to 
the,dead,  or  mere  consolations  to  the  feelings  ol  sur- 
viving friends  and  relations;  they  go  further,  and  be- 
come incentives  and  inducements  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations,  en- 
couraging their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  with  a 
generous  emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with  in- 
dividuals, nor  even  with  masses,  or  generations  ot 
men.  They  are  not  confined  to  persons,  but  rise  to 
institutions— to  the  noble  republican  institutions  under 
which  such  things  can  be!  Republican  government 
itself — that  government  which  holds  man  together 
in  the  proud  state  of  equality  and  liberty  this  go- 
vernment is  benefilted  by  the  exhibition  of  the  ex- 
amples such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  honors  such  as  we  now  pay.  Our  de- 
ceased brother  senator  has  honored  and  benefitted 
our  free  republican  institutions  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  advanced  himself  under  them;  and  we 
make  manifest  that  benefit  by  the  honors  which  vv« 
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pay  him.  He  has  given  a practical  illustration  of 
the  working  of  our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  form 
of  government;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature 
of  that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber  is  not 
done  in  a corner,  but  on  a lofty  eminence,  seen  of  all 
people.  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  will  see  how 
our  form  of  government  has  worked  in  the  person  of 
an  orphan  exiled  boy,  seeking  refuge  in  the  land 
which  gives  to  virtue  and  talent  all  that  they  will 
ever  ask — the  free  use  of  their  own  exertions  lor 
their  own  advancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American  citi- 
zen by  accident  of  birth;  he  became  so  by  the  choice 
of  his  own  will,  and  by  the  operation  of  our  laws.— 
7'he  events  of  his  life,  and  the  business  of  this  day, 
show  this  title  to  citizenship  to  be  as  valid  iri  our 
America  as  it  was  in  the  great  republic  of  antiquity. 

] borrow  the  thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in 
his  pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I piace  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so  by 
chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  may  say 
that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us  for  the  liber- 
ality of  our  laws;  that  he  has  added  to  the  stock  of 
our  national  character  by  the  contributions  which  he 
has  brought  to  it  in  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the 
eminence  of  his  public  services,  the  ardor  of  his  pa- 
triotism, and  the  elegant  productions  of  Ins  mind. 

And  here  let  me  say — and  I say  it  with  pride  and 
satisfaction — our  deceased  brother  senator  loved  and 
admired  his  adopted  country,  with  a love  and  admi- 
ration -increasing  with  his  age,  and  with  his  better 
knowledge  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  A 
few  years  ago,  and  after  he  had  obtained  great  honor 
and  fortune  in  this  country,  he  returned  on  a visit  to 
his  native  land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
rich  in  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  clothed  with  the 
honors  of  the  American  senate.  But  the  visit  was  a 
melancholy  one  to  him.  His  soul  sickened  at  the 
stale  of  his  fellow  man  in  the  Old  World,  (1  had.it 
from  his  own  lips,)  and  he  returned  from  that  visit 
with  stronger  feelings  than  ever  in  favor  of  his 
adopted  country.  New  honor  awaited  him  here — 
that  of  a second  election  to  the  American  senate. — 
But  of  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  taste;  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief  I 
elevation  to  tins  body,  and  his  departure  from  it] 
through  the  gloomy  portals  of  death,  and  the  radiant 
temple  of  enduring  fame.” 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Slidcli  rose 
and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  message  which  we  have  just 
received,  communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  a senator  of  Louisiana,  devolves  upon  me,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  that  state,  in  conformity 
with  an  established  and  salutary  usage,  the  dutv  of 
making  some  brief  observations  on  the  character  and 
history  of  the  deceased.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Alexander  Porter  had  twice 
been  chosen  to  discharge  the  august  functions  of  re- 
presenting the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  states  of 
Ibis  great  confederacy.  Constituted  as  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  has  heretofore  always  been,  and  as 
I trust  it  ever  will  be,  of  the  men  most  distinguished 
throughout  the  Union,  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patriotism,  this  fact  alone  affords  his  most  emphatic 
eulogiuin.  But  in  that  body,  among  the  very  elite  of 
the  nation,  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  land,  Alex- 
ander Porter  occupied  a conspicuous  place.  He 
offered  a striking  illustration  of  the  happy  working 
of  our  free  institutions,  for  he  had  attained  this 
proud  eminence  unaided  by  any  adventitious  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  connexion,  or  education.  He  was 
the  son  of  un  Irish  clergyman,  who  died  upon  the 
scaffold  a martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  that  me- 
morable struggle,  winch,  ending  unsuccessfully,  lias 
been  stigmatized  as  a rebellion;  but  which,  had  it  re- 
sulted differently,  would  have  been  recognized  as  a 
glorious  revolution,  for  all  revolutions  are  but  fortu- 
nate rebellions. 

The  orphan  child  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  an  uncle  at  a very  tender  age.  He  received  in 
Tennessee  such  an  education  as  could  then  be  ob- 
tained at  a common  country  school,  and,  while  at- 
tending during  the  day  to  the  business  of  a village 
shop,  acquired  at  night,  in  the  hours  devoted  by  oth- 
ers to  amusement  or  to  sleep,  such  simple  rudiments 
of  law  as  he  could  glean  from  a few  elementary 
books  lent  to  him  by  those  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  young  student.  With  this  scanty  outlit  of  learn- 
ing, he,  soon  after  arriving  at  manhood,  about  the 
year  1809,  emigrated  to  Louisiana  and  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  western 
part  of  tiie  state.  The  best  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  established  himself  in  popular  favor 
and  eoiisideration  in  a land  of  strangers  was  his  elec- 


tion in  1811  as  a member  of  the  convention  for  fra- 
ming the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  soon  attained 
distinction  in  his  profession,  and  after  some  years  of 
arduous  and  well-recompensed  devotion  to  its  prac- 
tice, he  accepted  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Louisiana,  the  reported  decisions  of  which, 
during  his  fifteen  years’ -service,  attest  the  industry 
and  ability  which  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  h is 
judicial  duties — duties  requiring,  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  jurisprudence,  a greater  range  of 
legal  studies  than  in.  any  of  our  sister  states.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Roman,  French,  and 
Spanish  law,  and  recurred  with  familiarity  to  the 
original  sources  of  information  in  those  languages. 
He  resigned  his  judgeship  about  the  year  18.10,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
Stales.  Ills  career  while  there  is  familiar  to  all  who 
hear  me.  His  health  became  so  feeble  as  to  induce 
him  for  several  years  to  withdraw  from  public  lile; 
but  he  was  again  elected  to  the  national  senate  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana.  I hiv 
disease  which  had  long  been  preying  upon  his  body 
without  impairing  the  energy  of  his  mind,  assuming 
greater  intensity,  he  was  unable  to  take  his  seat,  and 
he  died  on  the  13th  ultimo,  at  his  plantation,  after  a 
protracted  and  painful  illness. 

Alexander  Porter  was  a learned  lawyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  an  upright  judge.  His  exten- 
sive and  varied  reading,  his  great  colloquial  powers, 
ready  wit,  and  social  disposition,  fitted  him  to  appear 
to  advantage  in  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  society. 
His  temperament  was  ardent,  and  he  was  zealous  in 
his  political  creed,  but  he  did  not  permit  political 
differences  to  affect  his  relations  in  private  life. — 
Widely  differing  from  him  on  all  great  party  ques- 
tions, I have  been  for  many  years  honored  by  his  in- 
timacy, and,  knowing  him  as  I did,  I can  with  confi- 
dence assert  that  the  manifestations  of  respect  which 
I am  now  about  to  propose  could  not  be  bestowed 
more  fully. 

Mr.  Slidell  then  sent  to  the  clerk’s  table  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved , That  this  house  has  heard  with  deep  sen- 
sibility and  regret  the  message  from  the  senate  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Porter,  a 
senator  from  Louisiana,  and  that  it  will  testily  its 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  wearing 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a further  mark  of  respect,  this 
house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Vance  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Speaker:  I rise  to  se- 
cond the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Louisiana,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  offering  this  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  and  esteem  as  a friend,  and 
to  revere  and  admire  as  a man. 

The  name  of  Alexander  Porter  does  not  exclusive- 
ly belong  to  the  people  of  his  beloved  Louisiana. — 
Neither  does  it  belong  only  to  the  people  of  these. 
United  States;  but  it  belongs  and  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  of  every  nation 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  claim  to  mingle  their  tears  with  our  tears  in 
memory  ofa  man,  whose  lame,  character,  and  labors 
can  neither  be  bounded  by  states,  by  oceans,  nor  by 
continents.  And,  although  his  labors  are  stamped 
more  permanently  on  the  history  of  his  own  Louisi- 
ana than  on  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  yet  they  are  destined  to  be  disseminated 
for  good  to  the  whole  human  family. 

Sir,  when  we  think  of  the  duty  that  lias  just  been 
performed  in  the  other  end  of  the  capilol  on  this 
mournful  and  solemn  occasion*,  and  reflect  that  aji 
all-wise  Providence  has  decreed  that  even  the  most 
I noble,  gifted,  and  virtuous  of  our  race  is  not  permit- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  that  race  to  linger  out  a few 
more  years  of  that  feverish  and  fleeting  existence  al- 
lotted to  man,  human  frailty  is  almost  ready  to  mur- 
mur and  rebel  at  the  dispensations  of  Heaven  itself, 
and  ask  why  it  is  that  this  great  and  good  man,  whose 
mind  was  so  fully  stored  with  all  that  was  useful,  all 
that  was  virtuous,  and  all  that  was  calculated,  under 
the  direction  of  his  warm  and  generous  leelings,  to 
assuage  and  allay  asperities,  control,  and  Correct  er- 
rors, harmonize  and  bind  together  for  good  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  political  intolerance  and  strile 
— should  thus,  in  the  midst  of  uselulness,  he  sudden- 
ly taken  from  amongst  Us?  . 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  our  duty  to  bow  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Pivine  will,  and  to  say,  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  hearts,  “O  God!  thou  see'st  not  as  man 
seeth” — “Thy  will  be  done!”  Into  Thy  hands  we 
surrender  our  friend,  and  with  the  poet  exclaim — 
“Too  mean  for  him  a world  like  ibis! 

He  has  landed  on  that  happy  shore, 

Where  all  th e.good  partake  of  bliss, 

And  patriots  meet  to  part  no  more.’’ 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  unanimously, 
aud  the  house  adjourned. 


TARIEF. 


MR.  EVANS’  SPEECH, 

On  the  5 Ih  and  Glh  of  February , in  reply  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie's speech  of  the  29 th  January. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  was  entitled  to  the  lloor,  rose 
and  addressed  the  chair.  He  said  so  long  a time 
had  elapsed  since  the  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  had  addressed  the  senate 
on  this  subject  that  it  had  lost  a good  deal  of  (lie  in- 
terest attending  it;  and,  the  excitement  of  (lie  dis- 
cussion having  passed  off,  he  almost  regretted  that 
ho  had  not  permitted  the  question  to  he  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  honorable  senator’s  remarks.  The 
whole  discussion,  as  he -had  before  remarked,  was 
quite  irregular,  and  would  be  attended  with  no  prac- 
tical results;  but  still  there  was  a‘ disposition  fora 
further  discussion,  yet  for  what  end  lie  was  at  a loss 
to  imagine.  The  honorable  senator  could  scarcely 
expect  that  his  bill,  or  any  substitute  that  he  pro- 
posed to  oiler  for  it,  would  become  a -law  at  this  ses- 
sion, even  should  it  come  to  a vote,  and  the  discus- 
sion seemed  to  be  designed  to  have  an  effect  not 
here,  hut  elsewhere.  Instead  .of  receiving  the  in- 
structions of  the  people  on  the  subject,  we  were  to 
send  out  instruction  to  the  people.  We  wore  here 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  what  the  senator  call- 
ed elementary  principles,  and  doctrines  which  pre- 
vailed more  than  a century  ago:  and,  according  to 
those  principles,  thr  senator  has  found  that  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed,  and  that  this  free  government  is  a 
worse  burden  to  them  than  all  the  pirate's,  robbers, 
and  foreign  enemies  would  be — that  their  industry 
is  crippled  and  their  prosperity  destroyed. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  n-im  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
talk  of  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  people  when 
they  themselves  did  not  compla’n,  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  complain  when  aggrieved.  We  witness 
nowhere  any  instances  of  this  oppression  ami  injus- 
tice that  arc  spoken  of,  and  he  doubted  whether  we 
were  performing  our  duty  in  endeavoring  to  impress 
the  public  nnnd  with  a sense  of  the  existence  of 
such  grievances,  and  ol  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
remedies  such  as  the  honorable  senator  indicated. 
But,  if  arguments- were  urged  here  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  must  be  met,  and  we  fnest  see  whether 
the  people  are  so  much  oppressed,  and  whether  the 
principles  on  which  the  injustice  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ist are  not  themselves  unfounded  and  erroneous. 

He  (Mr.  E ) had  casually  remarked,  in  his  reply 
to  the  honorable  senator’s  first  remarks,  upon  the 
philosophical  discoveries  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  had 
said  that  the  honorable  senator  did  not  exactly  fol- 
low that  mode  of  reasoning  which,  for  two  centu- 
ries, had  been  adopted  in  all  philosophical  discus- 
sions; that  the  senator  did  not  follow  the  inductive 
process  of  reasoning,  but  rather  stated  e'ertain  spe- 
culations, and  endeavored  to  reconcile  facts  to  them. 
The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  he  (Mr.  E.) 
should  have  followed  the  process  that  he  recom- 
mended to  him,  and  lhat  he  did  not  follow  it.  The 
gentleman  said  that  he  (Mr.  E.)  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  or  did  not  inform  the  senate,  where  the 
inductive  process  was  first  employed  by  a very  emi- 
nent writer  on  political  economy. 

Lord  Bacon’s  mode  of  reasoning  founded  theories 
on  facts  and  on  a long  course  of  observation,  and 
that  which  it  inferred  founded  doctrines  on  mefe 
speculation,  which,  where  they  seemed  to  he  expli- 
cable on  original  theories,  remained  unexplained. 
Now  he  proposed  to  see  whether  he  or  the  senator 
applied  the  mode  of  inductive  reasoning  to  princi- 
ples. The  honorable  senator  had  said  that  the  ta- 
riff of  18-12  had  fraud  and  deception  stamped  upon 
its  face;  and  he  had  applied  to  it  all  the  epithets  of 
condemnation  that  his  ready  command  of  language 
enabled  him  to  use.  In  whatdjd  its  dements  con- 
sist? First,  he  said  that  it  destroyed  the  revenue, 
and  would  render  necessary  a resort  to  an  oppres- 
sive mode  of  taxation.  It  had  rendered  the  treasu- 
ry bankrupt,  and  would  disable  the  government  from 
going  on.  In  the  second  place,  the  "senator  alleged 
lhat  it  would  destroy  commerce,  and  lhat  it  had  de- 
stroyed utterly  one-half  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  third  place,  it  imposed  great  burdens  on 
the  whole  country,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  con- 
sumable articles,  and  prevented  the  people  from  us- 
ing the  articles  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 
In  the  next  place,  it  was,  the  senator  said,  a deep  in- 
jury to  the  producing  states,  by  throwing  upon  them 
a large  additional , burden  by  reducing  the  price  of 
the  articles  that  they  produce.  These  were  the  se- 
nator’s theories;  but  were  they  established  by  induc- 
tion? Did  he  (Mr.  E.)  or  did  the  senator  follow  that 
mode?  Which  of  them  looked  to  the  facts?  Theo- 
ries were  to  be  established  only  by  a resort  to  expe- 
rience, and  all  these  charges  against  the  tarili  of 
1842  wjould  be  reversed  by  facts. 
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ll  won M he  easy  toaseerlain  the  facts.  The  cus- 
tom hon<e  boohs,  and  other  obvious,  sources,  would 
show  them.  The  revenue,  as  it  appeared  from  the 
returns,  had  not  only  not  been  destroyed,  but  it  had 
been  greatlv  ii  creased  by  the  act.  What  was  the 
next  as'ertion?  That  the.  tariff  had  destroyed  com 
merce.  What,  was  the  evidence  of  it?  Who  com- 
plains of  a decline  in  commerce?  Not  those  who 
are  encased  in  commerce.  Freights  had  increased 
about  thirty  percent.  There  had  been  a greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  return  freights.  The  large  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  was  shown  by  the  increase 
of  our  revenue.  All  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country  had  become  more  active,  and 1 coastwise 
freights  find  improved.  We  had  the  evidences  of 
increasing  commerce  that  political  economists  re- 
quire, and  t tie v are.  derived  from  the  inductive  pro- 
cess. The  gentleman  says  the  facts  cannot  be  so, 
because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  elementary 
principles  which  he  finds  in  bonks,  and,  instead  of 
resting  on  facts,  he  looks  to  what  has,  he  says,  been 
long  established  and  acknowledged  as  elementary 
principles. 

So,  as  to  the  peculiar  injury  sustained  by  the  south 
in  consequence  o1'  the  tariff.  It  does  not  appear 
from  any  facts  The  prices  of  their  products  are, 
the  senator  says,  reduced  by  the  tariff,  but  he  (Mr. 
E ) answered  hy  saying  that  the  tael  is  not  so — and 
that  prices  have  largely  advanced  since  the  tariff  of 
1S42.  The  senator  did  not  contradict  the  fact;  but 
be  said  that  some  speculative  writer  had  proved  that 
the  tariff  would  reduce  the  prices  of  those  products. 
The.  prices  ought  to  decline  according  to  his  theory. 

Mr.  McDuffie  here  remarked  that  he  had  said  no 
thing  about  the  books  on  this  subject.  He  had  said 
that  there  had  been  increased  demand  for  cotton, 
and  that  the  supply  had  declined,  which  was  the 
cause  of  a rise  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Evans  proceeded.  In  the  gentlemen’s  first 
speech,  to  which  he  now  referred,  it  was  argued  that 
a decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton  must  follow. 

Mr.  McDuffie.  The  gentleman  supposes  that  T as- 
cribed to  the  tariff  of  1842,  what  I meant  as  an  ar- 
gument against  Hie  whole  system,  looking  at  its  ope- 
ration for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr  Evans.  TPheactof  1842  is  a fiart  of  the  sys- 
tem and  is  ihe  immediate  subject  of  discussion;  and 
the  argument  applies  to  that  act,  if  it  applies  to  the 
whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a part.  But  all  our  ex- 
perience, Mr.  E.  said,  gave  no  sanction  to  that  argu- 
ment. Such  was  not  the  experience  of  the  system. 
It  had  not  depressed  the  price  of  our  great  staples. 
Bui  the  gentleman  will  say  that  prices  rose  in  spite 
the  tariff  and  not  in  consequence  of  it;  and  that 
prices  would  have  been  still  higher  if  the  tariff  had 
not  existed.  The  gentleman  says,  too,  that  the 
events,  thpugh  connected  in  point  of  time,  have  no 
relation  to  each  oilier.  He  (Mr.  E ) would  admit 
that  lliey  were  not  necessarily  connected.  Bui 
when  it  was  found,  after  a long  course  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  one  event  always  followed  the  other, 
it  might  he  fairly  interred  that  one  was  the  conse- 
quence ol  the  other  or  at  least  that  there  was  an  in- 
ti nate  connexion  between  the  two;  and  more  espe- 
cialh  when  the  tariff  had  been  always  brought  tor- 
ward  arid  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  tn 
its  train  this  consequence. 

• The  tariff  bills  had  always  been  resisted,  ever 
since  the  year  J8IG,  on  the  ground  that,  they  would 
enhance  the  price  of  consumable  articles,  and  re 
duce  the  price  of  the  raw  products  of  the  south,  and 
that  ihey  would  destroy  commerce  and  the  revenue; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  had  been  uniformly  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  reduce  the  prices  of  eonsuma 
aide  articles  to  the  lowest  rates,  enhance  the  price  ol 
raw  products  of  the  south,  give  increased  activity 
and  extent  to  commerce,  and  increase  the  revenue. 
The  results  apprehended,  and  confidently  asserted 
over  and  over  again  by  the  opponents  of  the  protec 
live  poll,  y,  had  never  been  realized.  The  tariff  ol 
1828  had  been  called  the  ‘‘bill  of  abofhinalions,” 
and  it  was  said  that,  it  would  destroy  commerce  and 
the  revenue,  and  render  necessary  a resort  to  direct 
taxation  for  ihe  support  of  the  government.  He  had 
heard  the  colleague  of  the  gentleman,  who  had  ta- 
ken that  very  view  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  declare, 
from  the  very  chair  where  the  senator  now  sits,  only 
two  years  ago,  Ilia  l all  t fie  mischiefs  that  had  tie  la  I 
len  the  country  w ere  ascribable  to  that  act — that  ii 
had  caused  over-production,  that  i,t  had  swelled  Ihe 
currency,  that  it  had  filled  the  treasury  too  full  ol 
money,  that  it  had  induced  a spirit  of  speculation 
and  extravagance,  which  finally  led  to  the  revulsion 
of  1837.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  Ihe  policy,  instead  of  destroying  the  revenue, 
created  a vast  surplus  revenue;  which,  alter  pay  ing 
the  national  debt,  was  nominally  on  deposite  in  tin 
United  Stales  Bank,  and  afterwards  in  the  local 
anlss,  and  gave  an  astonishing  impulse  to  business. 


The  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  vast- 
ly increased  by  that  act.  He  would  now  ask  if  ex- 
perience did  not  justify  the  friends  of  the  net  of 
1842  in  saying  that  the  grounds  they  placed  it  on,  in 
advance,  were  correct?  Mr.  E.  referred  to  the  fiis 
lory  of  the  country  tn  show  that  the  protective  poli- 
cy had  always  been  attended  by  the  most  favorable 
results.  When  the  revenue  and  the  public  credit 
had  fallen — when  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  loans 
in  time  of  peace — when  commerce  and  navigation 
were  at  a stand — when  real  estate  was  sinking,  wise 
men  saw  the  necessity  of  arresting  a course  of 
events  that  was  leading  the  country  to  ruin,  hy  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.  The  country  continued 
prosperous  till  the  compromise  act  reduced  duties  to 
their  lowest  point.  When  duties  w'ere  at  the  lowest 
point,  that  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  depression 
of  tiie  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
prices  of  cotton;  and  then  we  had  again  to  resort  to 
loans  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
government.  He  might  go  back  to  1789,  and  show 
that  tbesame  causes  had,  in  like  manner,  never  fail- 
ed to  produce  the  same  effects.  The  consequences 
of  low  duties  had  always  proved  to  be  disastrous. 
There  was  not  a time  in  our  history  when  low  duties 
were  not  followed  by  injury  to  commerce  and  the 
revenue;  nor  when  the.  reverse  was  not  followed  by 
prosperity  and  increased  energy  and  activity  in  ail 
branches  of  business. 

Now  Mr.  E.  would  submit,  as  to  the  act  of  184  2, 
whether,  if  we  were  are  governed  by  the  inductive 
process  of  reason  ingfit  did  not  lead  us  to  the  result  that 
it  had  promoted  the  interests  of  the  country.  Still, 
the  honorable  senator  says  that  all  this  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  elementary  principles — that  it  is  not  so  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  who  reasoned  by  induction, 
and  who  had  attained  trulhs  which  were  eternal. 
He  (Mr.  E.)  knew  that,  in  the  exact  sciences,  truths 
once  attained  were  truths  forever.  No  experience 
nor  research  of  mathematicians  could  prove  that 
the  three  angles  of  a triangle  are  not  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  Thus,  in  relation  to  numbers  and  to 
the  principles  of  motion,  when  one  truth  was  at- 
tained it  was  attained  forever.  No  experience 
could  alter  it.  But.  in  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy, it  was  quite  different.  Truths  could  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  same  degree  of  exactness,  for 
the  history  of  nations  was  constantly  furnishing  new 
facts,  and  what  had  been  once  received  as  true 
might  be  discovered,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  in- 
correct. What  had  been  the  history  of  the  world 
and  its  experience  since  the  time  when  Adam  Smith 
speculated  and  reasoned?  Great  elements  hadjjeen 
introduced  into  the  social  system  since  that  time. 
The  employment  of  machinery  and  of  steam  had 
been  introduced.  We  were  then — it  was  three  quar- 
ters of  a century  ago — colonies,  and  Adam  Smitl 
recommended  it  to  us  to  adhere  to  agriculture  alone, 
and  not  manufacture  at  all.  Cotton  was  not  grown 
here  then.  Th--  business  of  the  world  had  sii.ee 
changed.  The  progress  of  manufactures  had  been 
great.  Did  not  all  these  things  so  change  the  rela- 
lions  of  the  world  as  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
what  were,  at  onetime,  considered  as  elementary 
truths,  which  were  formed  on  a state  of  tilings  not 
now  existing? 

The  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  had  been  question- 
ed hy  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  here  and 
abroad.  We  had  been  quite  too  much  in  (he  habit 
of  importing  not  only  the  British  manufactures  but 
llleir  doctrines — doctrines  which  were  favorable  to 
their  own  interests,  but  not  so  much  so  to  ours. 
Now,  sir,  said  Mr*  E.,  1 think  'that  such  men  as 
Washington  and  Franklin  are  as  good  authority  for 
us  as  any  of  the  writers  on  political  economy. 

Mr.  McDuffiie.  1 will  abide  by  Franklin’s  dec- 
line. He  concurs  with  me. 

Mr.  Evans  could  fortify  his  statement,' he  said,  by 
citations.  Franklin  was  in  favor  of  manufactures. 
1’l.e  doctrines  of  Smith  bad  not  been  considered  as 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country  by 
Wasnington,  Franklin,  and  others  of  our  great  men 

The  honorable  senator  had  commented  on  his 
(Mr.  E’s)  proposition  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  pover- 
ty hy  giving  employment  to  t li e poor.  The  senator 
said  that  he  (Mr.  E.)  proposed  to  legislate  poverty 
out  of  existence.  He  did  not  recommend  that— an 
‘act  abolishing  poverty — but  such  a course  of  iegisla- 
i ion  as  would  give  the  poor  employment  at  remune- 
rating prices.  The  senalorsays  legislation  cannot 
stimulate  labor,  and  that  itcan  relieve  poverty  only 
uy  transferring  money  from  the  pockets  of  one  class 
io  those  of  another.  But  the  history  of  the  world 
snowed  that  legislation  had  given  employment  to  la- 
;>or  and  enriched  nations.  The  navigation  act  of 
England,  passed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
loundation  ot  the  British  navigation  and  naval  ma- 
rine. Before  that,  Holland  was  vastly  in  the  ad- 
vance of  England  as  a commercial  and  naval  power. 


The  English  patriotic  song  spoke  of  the  flag  that  had 
for  “a  thousand  years  braved  Ihe  bailie  and  the 
breeze.”  But  only  a century  a id  a half  before  that 
song  was  written,  an  English  tl  ig  could  not  show  it- 
self outsii.e  of  one  of  Ihe  ports  of  England.  In  the 
long  war  with  Holland  the  Dutch  fleets  blockaded 
the  ports  of  England.  The  navigation  of  England 
had  since  grown  up  to  hetween  three  and  a half  and 
four  millions  of  tons,  while  that  of  Holland  had  de- 
clined. That  navigation  act  of  England  vastly  in- 
creased her  power  and  wealth.  Even  Adam  Smith 
admitted  that,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned. The  act  was  regarded  as  one  of  hostility  by 
Holland,  and  it  caused  a war  of  long  continuance, 
in  which  Holland  would  probably  have  been  victo- 
rious but  for  the  support  which  that  act  gave  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  tariff,  in  this  country,  had  built  up  the  sugar 
interest;  it  had  bettered  the  markets  of  the  southern 
producer;  it  had  built  up  our  internal  commerce; 
and.  if  it  had  struck  down  some  ol  the  labor  in  the 
East  Indies  or  in  Europe  while  it  dev  loped  our  own 
industry  and  resources,  he  should  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, complain  of  it.  So,  the  building  of  a rail- 
road was  an  act  of  legislation  that  benefited  th  e 
poor;  but  did  it  take  moriev  out  of  people’s  pockets? 
It  increased  the  value  of  lands  produce,  and  labor, 
and  removed  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  without  rob- 
bing any  one  of  1 fie  fruits  of  their  industry.  It  wa 
a positive  creation  of  wealth  and  to  ihe  injury  of  no» 
one.  The  gentleman  says  legislation  cannot  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore. But  it.  might  show  the  grower  how  to  sell  two 
blades  instead  of  one,  and  the  grower  would  then 
soon  find  a way  to  make  two  blades  grow  instead  of 
one.  He  would  allude  to  one  doctrine  which  the 
senator  did  not  get  from  Adam  Smith,  viz:  that  no- 
thing but  the,  productions  of  the  earlb  add  ed  to  na- 
tional wealth — that  manufactures  only  changed  the 
form  of  a material,  and  cost  as  much  of  the  products 
of  the  earth  as  they  produced — and  that  commerce 
only  transferred  from  place  to  place  articles,  with- 
out gaining  auv  thing,  or  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world;  for.  if  there  was  any  gain,  it  came  out  of 
other  people’s  pockets. 

Mr.  McDuffie  disclaimed  the  doctrine  entirely. 

Mr.  Evans  said  Adarn  Smith  had  exploded  these 
doctrines,  which  had  been  filed  before  him  by  politi- 
cal economists.  That  was  the  anti-commercial  ar- 
gument; and  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  argument 
of  the  honorable  senator  that  legislation  cannot  pro- 
mote wealth  by  giving  employ  merit  to  labor,  is  very 
much  ol  the  same  kind. 

Tiie  senator  insisted  on  the  policy  of  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear.  He  (Mr.  E ) had  demonstrated 
that  the  true  philosophy  of  buying  cheap  was  not  to 
be  found  merely  in  the  money  paid.  Buying  was  ex- 
changing commodities.  You  buy  the  cheapest  where 
you  can  gel  the  most  for  your  own  product.  It  did 
not  matter  what  the  price  in  money  was.  The  abili- 
ty to  buy  was  not  in  the  money  value,  but  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  tiie  produce  of  your  own  labor. 
If  the  effect  of  the  protective  policy  was  to  give  you 
a higher  price  for  y mr  own  labor,  it  enabled  you  to 
buy  cheaper  without  regard  lo  the  money  paid.  A 
farmer  raises  grain;  he  wants  a shovel;  he  can  get 
one  from  Birmingham  at  ninety  cents;  one  made  at 
home  costs  a dollar.  Which  is  cheapest?  The  fo- 
reign importer  cannot  buy  his  wheat — cannot  lake  it 
in  exchange.  But  he  can  get  from  the  home  manu- 
facturer a dollar  for  his  bushel  of  wheat  The  money 
price  is  nothing.  The  answer  to  the  Irishman  show- 
ed the  correct  theory.  Fotatoes  were  cheaper  in  Ire- 
land than  here,  but  there  he  could  not,  as  he  answer- 
ed, gel  the  sixpence  which  they  cost  in  Ireland;  and 
here  he  could  afford  to  pay  even  a higher  price  for 
them.  Prices  must  he  regulated  by  tiie  relations  of 
demand  and  supply. 

Mr.  E.  argued  that  duties  did  not  destroy  profits 
on  exports  or  imports.  We  have  had  a large  list  of 
free  articles.  Suppose  two  cargoes  of  cotton  go  to 
Liverpool;  the  owner  of  one  cargo  gets  a return  car- 
go in  dutiable  goods,  and  of  the  other  in  free,  goods. 
Suppose  they  come  into  market  and  sell  their  re- 
turns. Will  ihe  owner  of  the  free  goods  get  so  much 
the  more  than  the  o ■.  tier  of  the  dutiable  goods,  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  latter?  Not  at 
all.  They  will  stand  on  the  same  footing.  Those 
who  have  imported  dutiable  goods  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful and  have  acquired  wealth  as  fast  as  any 
other. 

The  senator  attributed  to  him  the  remark  that  high 
duties  made  low  prices.  He  certainly  did  not  use 
such  an  argument.  There  must  be  a point  of  de- 
pression at  which  the  article  would  cease  to  be  ma- 
nufactured. In  many  cases  the  duty  would  have  no 
effect  at  all  on  prices.  Take  potatoes,  beef,  pork, 
butter,  &c. — the  imposition  of  a duty  on  these  would 
not  affect  their  prices,  because  foreign  nations  did 
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not  raise  them  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
They  liatl  no  supplies  of  them  to  furnish  us  with, 
lint  those  things  tint  they  could  furni-h  us  with,  and 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  which  would  leave  a sur- 
plus in  their  hands,  would  he  diminished  in  price. — 
There  were  soni"  duties  that  might  not  encourage 
the  production  of  the  article  at  home,  viz:  the  duty 
on  q licksilver,  and  the  duty  would  raise  the  price  of 
the  article. 

He  had  argued  that  the  burden  of  the  daty  imposed 
on  imported  articles  must  fall  to  some  extent  on  the 
producer.  The  gentleman  denied  this,  :,s  contrary 
to  established  principles.  The  goods  passed  through 
many  hands  before  they  reached  the  consumer — the 
priec  being  enhanced  at  each  step  by  llpe  addition  of 
the  profits  of  the  shipper  and  dealers.  The  producer 
must,  when  cl  dies  are  imposed,  sell  at  a reduced 
price;  and  the  shipper  and  dealers,  &c.  must  reduce 
their  profits  before  the  article  could  be  sold.  The 
consigner  would,  in  some  instances,  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price,  but  the  system  of  duties  might  better 
enable  him  lo  pay  the  price  by  affording  him  themeans 
The  gentleman  thought  it  absurd  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce prices  by  creating  a competition  at  home  with 
the  foreign  producer.  How,  he  a-ks,  can  you  reduce 
the  price  by  excluding  the  foreign  article  to  a great 
extent?  Mow  can  you  lower  prices  hy  destroying 
competition?  The  first  effect  of  a glut  in  the  market 
would  be  to  redqce  prices  very  low:  one  or  the  other 
must  give  way  after  a few  years,  for  they  could  not 
continue  such  a competition.  In  all  probability  the 
home  producer  would  first  give  way,  owing  to  reasons 
that  he*had  stated  heretofore — the  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest in  England  and  the  different  mode  in  which  la- 
borers there  lived.  But,  after  the  competition  was 
destroyed  at  home,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article 
would  go  up  to  an  extent  that  would  remunerate  the 
foreign  producer  for  his  looses.  But,  as  long  ns  com- 
petition was  continued,  hy  fostering  our  own  industry, 
the  price  would  he  kept  down  lo  a reasonable  rale — 
to  the  co-t  of  production. 

The  gentleman  ask'ed  if  lie  had  not  the  right  to  buy 
wh  re  lie  pleased — to  give  his  own  labor  for  foreign 
labor?  Certainly  lie  hud  the  right.  But  it  is  a q ies- 
tion  of  policy,  not  of  right.  The  question  was  whe- 
ther we  could  not,’  by  encouraging  labor  at  home, 
vastly  increase  the  national  wealth.  He  had  endea- 
vored tosh  iw  that,  by  manufacturing  the  cotton  here, 
we  put  a large  additional  value  upon  the  product, 
and  thereby  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
held  out  inducements  to  an  increase  of  population  at 
home — increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of 
the  enj  ivinent  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  the  sena- 
tor insisted  that  if  he  gave  his  labor  for  foreign  lab  >r, 
the  foreign  labor  was  Ins  own  as  much  as  domestic 
labor  would  be.  But  if  the  employment  of  foreign 
labor  m manufactures  increased  their  com  fort'  abroad, 
would  it  not  increase  the  means  and  comforts  of  our 
laborers  at  home? 

The  honorable  senator  says  lie  sincerely  wi-hes 
that  the  interests  o(  the  whole  country  were  homoge- 
neous— all  product  ig  eo  toil,  la  di . filing  the  eonil 
try  into  sep  irate  portions,  he  in  ale  eacii  po  lion  ho 
in  igeoeoiis  i i pursuits:  giving  eommerc.e  and  maim- 
tortures  to  one;  grain  growing  lo  another;  and  the 
production  of  cotton  rice,  and  tobacco  to  the  third. 
.Now,  that  djclrme  lie  did  not  li  id  in  ‘Adam  Smith 
VVli.il  nation  o.  homogeneous  imerrsl  ever  prospered? 
and  wliat  one  with  a diversity  of  interest  ever  tailed 
to  rise  to  a high  point  of  power  and  wealth? 

Mr.  DaJJk  here  said,  he  meant  that  lie  wished 
that  there  was  a general  diffusion  oh  employment 
thro  igh  the  country. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  that  is  the  result  which  we  an- 
ticipate i com  this  system,  if  it  lie  permanently  adopt- 
ed. II  ■ cited  a passage  from  Adam  E mill,  showing 
that  n > nation  eouul  prosper,  or  had  prospered,  with 
out  a diversity  of  interests — without  commerce,  uia 
iiiifactures,  and  agriculture.  No  nation  could  attain 
to  great  eminence  even  oy  commerce  alone.  Venice, 
the  greatest  commercial  state  in  the  world  at  one 
time,  had  no  agriculture  and  hut  few  manufactures; 
and  it  declined  till  it  became  one  of  the  least  consi- 
derable si  lies  of  Europe.  1’lie  Same  was  the  case 
with  Holland.  But  as  to  Englati  I,  vast  as  is  her 
commerce,  and  extensive  as  are  tier  manufactures, 
they  are  both  of  secondary  importance  lo  her  agri- 
culture. 

But  lie  did  not  concur  with  (he  senator  in  depre- 
cating the  diversity  of  interests  in  this  country.  It 
was  looked  upon  by  some  ol  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution as  a li  ippy  circumstance.  He  read  a pas- 
sage Iroiii  Vie  writings  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  the  v ariety  of  the  productions  of  Vie  states 
and  the  facilities  lor  their  exchange,  and  expresses 
Vie  opinion  that  this  diversity  of  interests  and  pro- 
duels  and  employ  menu  would  be  the  greatest  bond 
of  the  continuance  of  the  union,  and  the  surest  means 
of  its  prosperity. 

The  honorable  senator  said  that  if  the  union  were 


broken  up  into  tlirec  portions,  their  interests  would 
lie  homogeneous,  and  two  of  them  nvnuM  be  very 
prosperous,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He 
supposed  that  the  southwestern  confederacy,  being 
the  exporter  oGmorc  raw  productions,  would  he  emi- 
nently prosperous.  This  was  inconsistent  with  Adam 
Smith’s  doctrine,  and  wasunsupported  by  experience.  I 
A nation  that  exports  its  ra  w products  and  imports 
manufactures  gets  hut  a small  portion  of  manufac- 
tured articles  in  exchange  for  a va-t  amount  of  raw 
product!.  Adam  Smith  said  that.  By  going  into  a 
computation  the  senator  would  see  that  raw  pro- 
duce, now  raised  by  human  hands,  could  not  com 
mand  an  amount  of  manufactures  equal  to  the  same 
labor  on  manufactures,  that  were  mane  by  the  agency 
of  machinery.  The  steam  power  and  water  power 
employed  in  manufactures  in  England  were  equal  to 
the  labor  of  eight  millions  of  men.  Only  a quarter 
of  one  million  of  men  were  employed  in  Vie  produc- 
tion of  these  manufactures.  Six  millions  of  persons, 
in  the  planting  interest,  would  command  but  a small 
portion  of  the  labor  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  employed  in  all  the  manufactures  of 
England,  including  all  they  manufacture  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  for  us.  A 
very  sm  ill  portion  of  the  labor  employed  by  them 
was  given  as  an  equivalent  for  Vie  whole  of  the  labor 
employed  by  us  in  producing  cotton. 

The  honorable  senator  says  that  Vie  profits  of  ma- 
nufacturing at  the  north  are  so  great  that  they  prove 
the  inequality  arid  injustice  of  the  protect  tve  sy  stem. 
The  profits  of  industry  w s an  interesting  subject. 
He  says  Vie  profits  on  capital  in  South  Carolina  are 
hut  five  percent.  That  is  according  to  a computa- 
tion in  which  lie  lays  out  of  view  all  the  profits 
arising  from  sources  other  than  the  making  of  cot- 
ton. Mr.  E.  referred  Lo  the  work  of  Mr.  Tucker, 


The  honorable  senator,  for  purposes  of  illustration 
no  doubt,  drew  largclv  on  hisimatri  ritinn  as  to  the 
effc"l  of  a ne  v political  division  of  the  country. 

Here,  a senator  interposed,  a-d  Mr.  Slums,  at  hi* 
request,  without  concluding,  yielded  the  Hoot  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

The  senate  then  adjourned.  On  the  next  dav, 

Mr.  El  fins,  in  resuming  the  remarks  which  he  yes- 
terday commenced  on  this  subject,  said  it  was  with 
great,  reluctance  that  he  was  compelled  on  yesterday 

to  pislponethe  remainder  of  what  he  hail  to  snv. 

Should  Vie  discussion  go  on,  lie  hoped  that  lie  would 
he  so  well  understood  in  his  remarks  as  not  to  he  un- 
der the  necessity  of  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
discussion,  even  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any 
arguments  that  he  might  use.  Hg  had  intended' to 
touch  briefly  upon  some  other  topics  introduced  hy 
the  senator  from  Smith  Carolina,  but  he  would  not 
take  this  occasion  to  do  it.  though  templed  to  do  so, 
Ijv  going  back  in  the,  order  of  his  argument.,  for*  the 
! purpose  of  noticing  some,  things  which  he  yesterday 
j omitted  in  the  hope  of  getting  through. 

] The  senator  had  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  views 
| that  lie  had  taken  hy  the  supposition  of  the  creation 
of  three  separate  confederacies  on  the  ruins  of  the 
constitution  and  the  union,  which  should  he  of  homo- 
geneous material.  He  supposed  that  it  was  introdu- 
ced hy  way  of  an  illustration  of  his  views,  and  ’not 
with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  or  from  any 
want  of  attachment  to  the  union;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  taken  as  a recommendation  by 
men  of  more  zeal  than  the  senator  himself,  though 
he  does  not  want  that,  and  of  less  discretion  of  which 
lie  has  much.  Many  might  be  taken  captive  hy  the 
gorgeous  picture  drawn  by  him  of  the  prosperity 
that  would  remain  for  the  south,  when  freed  from  the 


giving  tables  of  th  • ana  al  products  of  industry  in  J shackles  imposed  by  the  union,  and  of  the  happiness 


the  different  states  He  gives  an  average,  of  £34  to 
each  person  in  New  England.  He  makes  the  annual 
produce  of  the  industry  ol  Virginia  and  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas  §87  to  each  person;  and  m Smith  Carolina 
alone  he  makes  it  §11)1.  This  was  supposing  that 
the  distribution  lie  made  among  the  free  population 
a lode.  This  was  proper,  because  the  senator,  in  i i is 
computation  of  five  per  cent,  profit,  includes  the 
whole  capital  invested  m labor.  But  it  seems  ili.ft 
the  cotton  and  rice  of  South  Carolina,  both  together, 
are  worth  annually  only  one  tilth  of  the  crop  of  In- 
dian corn  grown  in  S mill  Carolina.  Yet  the  senator 
leaves  out  four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  Smith  Caro- 
lina. and  computes  a profit  of  five  per  cent,  only  on 
(he  prod ur  e of  cotton  The  labor  ol’  South  Caroli 
na  bad  not  been  employed  only  in  raising  cotton  and 
rice,  but  in  the  produce  of  a vast  amount  of  other 
articles.  There  a as  a capital  of  so  many  slavosein- 
ployed  in  South  Caroling;  and,  if  the  labor  was  ex 
pensive,  more  so  than  steam  pn  ver  and  water  pow- 
er, it  did  not  alter  the  amount  produced. 

Two-lit  ths  of  the  slaves  were  lobe  considered 
as  Mr.  Tucker  stated,  as  unproductive  labor.  Capi- 
lui  as  ex penM  ve  as  Hi  is  wa-,  could  not  oe  expected 
to  pay  a-  ncll  as  other  capital  in  machinery,  ll'vou 
consi  n r all  the  Ini  nan  ta  i u1  used  in  Mas-acli.u-eU* 
as  capital  also  the  -uiulor  will  li  id  that  the  ram  of 
profits  in  Massachusetts  and  Smlii  Carolina  approx- 
imate very  nearly. 

But  the  products  of  industry  generally  in  the 
south  were  greater  tiiau  in  New  England.  The  ca- 
pital employed  was  less  The  tables  did  not  show 
accurately  w hat  labor  received  as  labor.  The  labor 
ol  Suit!)  Car  luia  produced  twenty-seven  millions, 
of  which  she  s Id  only  six  millions.  The  capital 
was  burdensome  and  expensive.  The  power  ol’  ma- 
chinery la  England  was  estimated  U>  be  equal  to 
eight  millions  of  men,  out  Vie  proms,  if  estimated 
on  that  whole  numiier,  would  be  exceedingly  small 
lo  each  one.  The  woik  of  -Mr.  Tucker,  upon  which 
he  com  nented,  lie  recommended  as  one  of  great  va- 
lue, and  well  deserving  the  attention  of  members  ul 
congiess. 

It  had  been  slated  often  in  this  and  the  other  house 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  expenditures  were 
made  at  the  north  and  east,  and  that  that  portion  ol 
the  country  was  rendered  very  prosperous  by  it.  He 
had  refuted  this  idea  some  six  years  ago.  Even  if 
Vie  whole  amount  of  expenditures — twenty  mil  ions 
— were  disbursed  there,  it  would  scarcely  be  felt, 
nor  would  it  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
north.  But  it  was  not  true  that  the.  public  money 
was  expended  there  in  any  undue  proportion. 

Tlie  senator  referred  to  the  prosperity  of  England, 
in  spite  of  laws  and  taxes,  when  she  was  engaged  in 
war.  That  was  a question  of  currency  more  than  ol 
expenditures.  The  Bank  of  England  tiad  fur  a long 
time  suspended  specie  payments,  and  the  process  ol 
returning  to  a sound  currency,  always  severe,  anil 
not  Vie  cessation  of  government  disbursements  after 
the  peace,  produced  the  great  reaction  and  depres- 
sion in  England. 


and  power  to  which  it  was  destined. 

The  senator  was  not  the  first  who  had  permitted 
his  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  consequences  that 
would  follow  a dissolution  of  the  union.  Other's  had 
attempted  at  various  times,  and  at  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  exercise  their  imagination  hy  specu- 
lating on  Vie  condition  of  the  country  in  case  Vie 
union  should  he  hr-  ken  up;  but  every  one  else  had 
looked  upon  it  as  full  of  di-aster  and  wo,  and  the 
senator  was  the  first  u ho  had  been  able  to  discover 
in  it,  not  a scene  of  ruin  and  disaster,  but  of  unbonn- 
ded'prosperity.  The  senator  had  held  up  in  glowing 
colors  the  advantages  which  it  would  bring  to  one  of 
the  portions  of  the  confederacy.  He  had  described  in 
very  glowing  language  the  happiness  that  would  be 
enjoyed  by  a commonwealth  with  such  homogeneous 
interests.  H-  seems  to  have  solved  the  perplexing 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  lost  island  that  fl-m- 
ted  in  the  imaginations  of  the  ancient*.  Thai  happy 
•region  tie  had  at.  last  discovered.  The  considera- 
tions that  hud  i flileni  ed  others  brought  no  apprehen- 
sions to  him.  Perpetual  peace  was  to  reign  in  the 
tie  v confederacy.  But  all  this  (said  Mr.  E.)  is  spe- 
culation It  is  the  fruit  of  a warm  im  igiuati-m  — 
The  character  of  liinnnn  nature,  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, give  no  countenance  to  it.  The  history  of  small 
confederacies  slow  ed  that  they  were  beset  hy  dan- 
gers of  the  most  fearful  kind. 

He  proposed  to  examine  the -subject  a little,  and 
see  whether  all  the  benefits  anticipated  bv  the  sena- 
tor would  be  experienced  Irom  this  scheme  of  a cun- 
fedei>«!<y  of  homogeneous  interests.  The  southern 
confederacy  was  to  be  muted  at  home,  and  enjoy  per- 
petual peace  abroad.  There  urns  to  be  no  envy,  no 
rivalry,  no  jealousy  springing  Irom  liuinan  passions, 
and  its  commerce  was  never  to  be  interrupted,  nor 
its  peace  desturbed.  They  were  to  have  a commerce 
with  England,  and  sell  to  her  all  their  products. — 
I'beir  exp  >rts  would  amount  to  one  hundred  millions, 
and  their  imports,  including  twenty  millions  in  pro- 
fit-, to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  All  these 
imports  were  to  he  consumed  at  home,  or  sold  to  the 
western  confederacy;  for  without  the  western  con- 
federacy  the  glorious  nation  of  the  south  could  not 
get  along  one  hour.  They  must  rely  on  the  west 
tor  supplies.  Why  not  take  her  at  once  into  the  con- 
federacy with  the  south?  That  would  not  do,  be- 
cause it  would  destrijj'  Vie  homogeneousness  of  their 
interests,  and  alter  some  years,  Vie  same  questions 
would  spring  up  between  the  south  and  the  west  as 
agilafc  us  now.  The  south  was  to  export  cotton  and 
rice,  and  import  one,  hundred  millions,  besides  the 
profits.  Where  were  the  profits  to  come  from?  From 
commerce.  The  profits  were  derived  from  the  im- 
portation of  the  goods  into  the  country,  and  belonged 
to  those  who  had  the  trade  and  the  navigation  in  their 
hands.  Where  else  could  they  go?  The  New  Eng- 
land ships  could  not  be  employ  ed  in  the  trade,  for 
that  would  destroy  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  profits  would  enable  Ne  w England 
to  import  and  consume  foreign  articles.  The  Trade 
and  tiie  profits  on  it  must  go,  therefore,  to  foreign 
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nations.  The  commerce  would  be  carried  on  with 
England  and  the  profits  would  go  to  her. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  foreign 
imports  were  to  be  consumed:  The  whole  popula- 

tion of  the  southern  confederacy  would  be  only  about 
five  or  six  millions.  The  population  of  the  whole 
country  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions,  an"d 
we  find  an  importation  of  a hundred  or  a hundred 
and  twenty  millions  adequate  for  the  consumption  of 
all.  Could  a population  of  six  millions  consume  a 
hundred  millions  of  imported  articles.  If  was  what 
no  nation  ever  did  before,  and  never  would  do,  ex- 
cept in  fancy.  What  were  the  imports  made  up  of? 
One  half  of  them  were  fancy  articles.  The  mild 
climate  of  the  south,  and  the  habits  of  a large  portion 
of  her  people  rendered  many  of  these  fancy  articles 
unnecessary  to  them.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  south  would  not,  or  did  not  now  consume  as  large 
a portion  of  the  luxuries  imported,  or  a larger  portion 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  but  many  of  her 
people  are  of  a class  that  never  use  them  at  all.  A 
large  amount,  too,  of  the  imports  consisted  of  silks, 
linens,  glass,  &c.,  of  which  a portion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  not  consumers.  The  senator  supposed  that 
the  southern  confederacy  would  consume  this  vast 
amount  of  imports.  It  was  utterly  impossible.  Look 
lit  it  for  a moment,  it  is  a large  part  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Ur j tain,  i he 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  twenty-six  millions 
— more  than  four  times  the  population  of  the  sup- 
posed southern  confederacy — and  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption proposed  vastly  exceeded  the  consumption 
of  Great  Britain  herself,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, though  there  was  there,  mingled  with  some 
poverty,  so  much  wealth  and  extravagance.  It  was 
a greater  amount  of  consumption  than  any  nation 
was  equal  to  in  proportion  to  relative  population. 

What  portion,  then,  of  these  imports  are  to  go  to 
the  west?  'The  honorable  senator  indicated  to  the 
west  the  prospect  of  free  trade  and  low  duties  and 
low  prices.  What  will  the  west  buy  these  imports 
with?  She  must  pay  for  them.  What  will  the  south 
take  of  the  west?  She  wants  nothing  but  the  live 
s.oclc  of  the  west,  forshe  raises  her  own  grain.  She  j 
cannot  take  Kentucky  bagging,  for  that  would  des-  , 
troy  the  whole  theory  of  homogeneous;  interests,  and  | 
revive  a home  manufacture.  All  the  cotton  bagging 
must  come  from  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  lest  the  west 
should  become  a manufacturing  nation.  The  south 
will  take  none  of  the  western  hemp  and  wool, of  which 
she  will  be  so  great  a producer.  She  will  take  nothing 
from  her  but  live  stock. 

But  the  west  was  to  find,  through  the  southern 
ports — how  they  were  to  get  there  he  did  not  know 
— an  opportunity  to  export  their  commodities.  But 
that  again  would  break  up  the  scheme;  because  if 
the  west  went  to  exporting,  they  would  also  com-  1 
mence  importing,  and  supply  themselves  with  all 
their  foreign  articles  of  consumption,  instead  of  buy-  : 
ing  from  the  south.  If  the  west  have  their  own  ex-  j 
ports,  they  will  also  have  their  own  imports.  Where  j 
would  be  the  glorious  presperilyoj  the  south  and  all  i 
the  magnificent  results  that  were  promised  by  ihe  J 
homogeneous  confederacy?  Where  the  countless  mil-  ( 
lions  who  were  to  people  the  west  to  content  them-  j 
selves  with  a trifling  trade  with  the  south,  and  selling  j 
them  a little  live  slock?  What  else  could  they  do?  i 
If  they  began  manufacturing  it  would  break  up  the  i 
theory.  By  manufacturing  the  west  would  become  | 
sellers  instead  of  buyers.  The  west  was,  beyond 
doubt,  destined  to  be  a great  manulacturirig  country, 
for  it  was  the  most  profitable  mode  in  which  they 
could  apply  their  labor.  It  would  be  a vast  wool- 
growing  country,  and  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
wool  could  be  used  was  to  manufacture  it.  It  could 
not  be  sold,  because  wool  was  cheaply  produced, 
and  in  large  quantities,  in  various  portions  of  Hie 
world.  The  great  danger  now  was,  that  wool  would 
be  imported  so  cheap  as  to  bpeak  down  the  home  pro- 
duction of  it.  'The  west  must  manufacture  her  wool, 
and  she  will  have  no  occasion  to  buy  woollens  from 
abroad  but  will  rather  seek  a market  for  her  hianu- 
lactures  at  home.  There  was  danger,  then,  of  col- 
lisions between  the  southern  conlederacy  and  the 
■west? 

But  was  there  not  also  danger  of  collisions  in  the 
southern  confederacy  itself? 0 Would  their  interests 
be  homogeneous  in  every  respect?  Her  great  staples 
were  cotton  and  rice.  But  Virginia  made  but  very 
little  cotton — none  for  exportation.  The  population 
of  Virginia  was  a million  and  a half,  a fourth  part  of 
the  whole  southern  confederacy.  But  the  only  staple 
that  she  produces  is  tobacco.  The  amountlhat  she 
would  furnish  towards  the  exports  of  a hundred  mil- 
lions would  be  three  and  a half  millions  in  tobacco. 
Her  share  of  the  consumable  imports  will  therefore 
be  very  small.  How  was  she  to  get  her  position  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  imports?  What 
could  Virginia  raise  that  the  other  states  would  take? 
In  a very  short  time  the  question  would  grow  up  be- 


tween Virginia  and  the  other  states' as  to  the  rate  of 
the  duties  on  imports.  She  will  say,  you  do  not  buy 
of  us,  and  you  must  do  something  that  wfll  equalize 
the  benefits  of  this  system.  Questions  of  taxation 
and  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  would  arise  be- 
tween them.  Virginia  would  insist  upon  a duty  to 
give  protection  to  her  products,  or  upon  some  other 
mode  of  obtaining  a portion  of  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  government.  Virginia  had  great  facilities 
for  manufacturing.  She  had  coal,  iron,  and  naviga- 
ble rivers.  She  would  become  a manufacturing 
state,  and  ought  to  be  one  now,  in  his  opinion,  with- 
out wailing  for  a separation  from  the  Union.  Virgi- 
nia, when  she  became  a manufacturing  state,  would 
say  to  the  southern  members  of  the  confederacy,  you 
must  protect  our  manufactures,  and  we  will  then  buy 
your  cotton.  In  the  end,  the  same  difficulty  that  is 
now  complained  of  will  arise,  and  there  must  be 
another  separation.  The  same  difficulty  will  occur 
in  regard  to  South  Carolina  herself,  for  she  must 
abandon  the  competition  with  other  southern  slates 
in  the  growing  of  cotton.  South  Carolina,  with  a 
greater  population  than  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  pro- 
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spend  their  wealth  and  means  elsewhere  than  at 
home;  all  their  means  would  be  drawn  away.  Such 
would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  senator  supposed  that  this  would  be  a pros- 
perous and  happy  nation  under  this  scheme;  but  it 
was  contrary  to  all  the  warnings  of  experience. — 
What  bond  of  union  would  there  be  if  we  all  produ- 
ced the  same  things?  If  Massachusetts  produced  the 
same  articles  that  South  Carolina  did,  what  sort  of 
internal  commerce  would  (here  be?  What  could  sup- 
ply a trade?  Navigation,  railroads,  and  canals  must 
be  given  up.  There  would  be  rivalrhips,  but  no  com- 
munity of  feeling.  Every  thing  like  a national  com- 
merce would  be  broken  up.  This  matter  was  looked 
to  very  early,  and  the  fathers  of  the  republic  consi- 
dered the  diversity  of  climate  and  productions,  and 
employments  as  the  great  bond  of  union.  What  dill 
Gen.  Washington  say  as  to  this  very  subject  of  unity 
of  government  as  connected  with  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests? 

On  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  government,  he 
says,  in  his  farewell  address: 

“The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you 


duces  much  less  cotton.  With  a population  of  six  : one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so; 
hundred  thousand,  she  produces  butsix  millions  of  for  it  is  a main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  w- 
doilars  worth  of  cotton  and  rice;  Mississippi,  with  a ' dependence;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home; 
population  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou-  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperi- 


sand,  produces  cotton  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  mi 
lions  and  a half  of  dollars.  According  to  this  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  able  to  consume  imported  articles 
in  proportion  of  fifteen  to  six,  in  comparison  with 
J the  consumption  of  South  Carolina.  South  Caroli- 
na, would  be  badly  off  in  this  case.  What  had  she 
that  she  could  furnish  for  the  consumption  of  Alaba- 
ma and  Mississippi?  Nothing.  She  had  nothing  that 
Lhose  slates  wanted;  not  an  article.  But  South  Ca- 
rolina must  raise  something  that  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama would  take.  She  must  go  to  manufacturing. — 
She  will  say,  we  have  materials,  and  we  have  a po- 
pulation that  can  be  easily  instructed  in  manufac- 
turing, and.  we  can  make  articles  for  you,  if  you  will 
give  us  your  market;  we  can  supply  you  and  obtain 
from  you  such  foreign  articles  as  we  want.  This 
result  would  be  inevitable;  and  this  would  put  an 
end  to  the  homogeneous  interests  of  the  southern 
confederacy.  Could  any  way  be  pointed  out  by 
which  the  small  producers  could  become  large  con- 
sumers? Collisions  would  necessarily  arise  between 
the  more  southern  and  the  more  northern  portions  of 
the  confederacy. 

What  would  he  the  condition  of  the  west?  If  she 
were  to  find  a market  for  her  Hour,  it  would  be  more 
valuable  than  cotton  as  an  article  of  export.  But  if 
she  exported,  she  would  also  import,  and  '.hat  would 
destroy  the  system.  The  senator  said  that  the  south- 
ern confederacy  would  have  a revenue  of  twelve 
millions.  But  how  is  the  western  nation  to  get  along 
for  revenue?  They  have  no  way  get  it  but  by  taxing 
the  imports  again,  after  they  have  been  taxed  by  the 
south.  Where  is  the  west?  Perhaps  it  is  to  go  to 
the  Oregon.  What  revenue  do  they  want?  They 
will  say  to  the  south,  you  are  taxing  the  result  of  our 
industry  and  we  will  tax  yours.  Then  comes  a scene 
of  countervailing  restrictions  and  duties,  and  border 
warfares  will  soon  be  added.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  a war  on  the  soulli?  There  could  be  no  war 
with  England,  because  she  would  be  the  only  con- 
sumer of  the  south.  But,  should  it  arise,  she  would 
bo' obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  northern  consu- 
mers again;  but  if  a war  arose  with  the  north,  which, 
however  deplorable,  was  not  improbable,  the  aid  ol 
Great  Britain  must  be  relied  upon.  The  British 
bayonets  must  defend  the  soil  of  the  south,  and  Bri- 
tish fleets  must  protect  her  commerce.  Would  not 
their  relations  with  Great  Britain'  lead  to  political 
intimacies?  What  had  become  of  all  that  was  said 
of  the  grasping  ambition  of  England,  and  of  what 
had  been  said  of  the  “genius  of  universal  emanci- 
pation.” 

The  south  would  find,  after  all,  that  the  great  se- 
curity other  institutions  was  in  the  union  ol  the  con- 
stitution. if  the  Union  was  dissolved,  would  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  m the  north  be  quelled,  or  would 
itbecome  aggravated  and  unrestrained?  Where  would 
be  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves?  Would 
not  aggression  on  the  great  interests  of  the  south  in- 
crease, and  would  it  not  take  the  forrr}  of  direct  in- 
terference, whereas  now  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  are  restrained  by  constitutional 
guarantees  from  affording  any  countenance  to  these 
aggressions? 

What  could  be  expected  from  Great  Britain?— 
Would  she,  all  at  once,  drop  her  professed  hostility 
to  domestic  slayery?  This  scheme  would  deprive  the 
south  of  all  her  wealth,  instead  of  enriching  her. — - 
No  nation  limited  to  one  species  of  industry  ever  did 
thrive.  No  agricultural  colony  ever  prospered,  for 
her  wealth  would  be  drawn  off  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  south,  iri  half  a century,  would  become 
like  Jamaica  anti  Barbadoes.  The  planters  would 


ty;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. — 
But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes 
and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  ta- 
ken, many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  |n  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth — as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  whichUhe  bat- 
teries of  internal  arid  external  enemies  wfil  be  most 
constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that 
you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  individu- 
al happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a cordial,  ha- 
bitual, and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a suspi- 
cion that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned;  and  in- 
dignantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest;  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts.” 

General  Washington  considered  the  diversity  of 
interests  as  forming  a .strong  bond  of  union.  He 
says: 

"Every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  com- 
manding motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  the  whole. 

“The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  south,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a common 
government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse, 
benelilling  by  the  same  agency  of  the  north,  sees  its 
agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  'Turn- 
ing partly  inlo  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
north , it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated; 
and,  while  it  contributes  indifferent  ways  to  nourish 
and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navi- 
gation, it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  mari- 
time strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted-— 
The  east,  in  like  intercoure  vviili  the  west,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water  will  more  and 
more  hud,  a valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which 
it  brings  from  abroad  or  manufactures  at  borne.  The 
west  derives  from  the  east  supplies  requisite  to  its 
growth  and  comfort,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  ils 
own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  fu- 
ture maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  in- 
terest as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the 
i oest  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  ils  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an 
apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

“While,  thep,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the 
parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass 
of  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  re- 
source, proportionably  greater  security  from  exter- 
nal danger,  a less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace 
by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value, 
they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied  to- 
gether by  the  same  government,  which  their  own  ri- 
valshjps  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and 
intrigues  would  stimulate  aqd  embitter.” 
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In  sneakin'  of  the  causes  that  might  disturb  the  I Mr.  Cr.lquil  said  his  colleague  had  some  years  ago, 
Union  he  = iv  = - ! published  a manifesto  of  his  senatorial  course,  ad- 

“In  eonteriinlating  the  causes  which  may  disturb®!  dressed  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  lauding  all 
our  Union,  it' occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern  that  he  had  done,  and  excusing  what  he  had.  not  done. 


that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  cha 
racterizing  parties  bv  geographical  discriminations 


He  did  not  doubt  that  the  people  would  send  up 
shouts  of  approbation.  After  this  publication  a re- 


northern , anil  southern.  Mantle,  and  western-* hence  port  was  made  by  the  legislature  on  the  various  to- 
designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a belief  that  i pies  of  the  address,  and  by  a legislature  elected  after 
there  is  a real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  ! the  publication:  and  contrary  to  expectation,  instead  ] 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  j of  applauding  the  report,  condemned  all  tin-  leading  j 
within  particular  districts  is  to  misrepresent  the  opi- 1 views  of  the  address.  It  did  not  raise  the  question 
nions  and  aim-  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  j of  instructing  the  senator,  but  examined  u hat  was 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart)  the  senator’s  meaning  m invoking  the  constitutional 
burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations;1  power  of  the  legislature  to  carry  out  the  public 
they  lend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.” 

Sir,  said  Mr;  E.,  there  is  a great  deal  more  that 
might  he  profitably  read  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject. Every  word  of  it  ought,  to  he  read  and  ponder- 
ed upon;  and,  on  many  occasions,  did  the  fathers  of 
the  republic  express  sentiments  of  a like  charac- 
ter, showing  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  diversity  of 
interests  in  various  parts  of  the  country  was  a bond 
of  union. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  forgets  that  all  the  past  must 
be  obliterated,  that  ail  the  renown  that  we  have  ac- 
quired as  a nation  must  be  obliterated,  before  this| 
separation  can  take  place.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence must  lie  forgotten, because  it  will  remind 
the  south  only  of  t lie  commencement  of  an  era  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  of  tyranny  and  exaction. — 

The  glory  won  at  Camden,  at  King’s  mountain,  which 
was  the  common  property  of  the  whole  country, 
must  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  with  regret,  as 
achievements  which  led  to  results  now  so  much  de- 
precated. We  must  take  no  account  of  the  example 
of  free  institutions;  all,  all  must  be  abandoned.  The 
glorious  events  of  flic  revolution,  the  name  that  we 
have  acquired  among  nations,  must  all  be  forgotten, 
in  the  contemplation  of  merely  sordid  views — of  the 
money  that  can  he  acquired  by  a separation? 

I have  no  belief,  said  Mr.  Evans,  that.  the  honora- 
ble senator  desires  any  such  thing,  and  still  less  that 
it  is  desired  by  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes.  He  was  sensible  that  he  would  do  him 
great  injustiee  if  he  attributed  to  him  any  such  pur- 
pose. I5ut  the  bare  supposition  from  such  a source 
would  have  an  effect  on  other  men’s  minds.  He 
would  not,  if  any  one  would,  covet  the  fame  that 
would  be  acquired  by  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
purpose.  The  adventurous  youth  who  attempted, 
for  a single  day,  to  guide  ttie  chariot  of  the  sun,  paid 
the  penalty  by  the  loss  of  his  life.  But  lie  who  would 
rashly  attempt  to  destroy  tins  Union,  would  not  pay 
so  cheaply  for  his  temerity.  He  would  live  on  the 
page  of  history  the  object  of  universal  execration. 

He  did  not  believe  that  any  one  desired  such  a fame. 

Sir,  we  have  one  common  destiny.  The  Union  is 
indissoluble.  In  the  language  of  the  poet  I may 
say — 

‘One  sacred  oath  has  tied 


Onr  loves;  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide. 

Nor  wild,  nor  deep,  out  common  way  divide.” 


T WEN  T Y-E  IGHTH  € O N G HESS, 

. FIRST  SESSION. 

~ SENATE. 

February  ].  Georgia  resolutions — Doctrine  of  in- 
structions- Mr.  Colquitt  presented  resolutions  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  which  were  read  as  follows: 

"The  last  general  assembly  of i he  state  of  Georgia  hav- 
ing adopted  a series  of  resolutions,  approved  on  the  28.1i 
December,  1842,  censuring  die  course  of  ihe  Hon.  John 
McP.  Berrien,  one  of  her  senators  in  congress,  with- 
holding their  confidence  from  him,  and  declaring  dial 
they  would  neither  receive  from  nor  address  10  him  any 
communication  to  further  the  interests  or  defend  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Georgia,  this  general  assembly  feel  con- 
strained 10  restoie  the  relations  thus  dissevered  betweei. 
the  people  of  Georgia  arid  their  faithful  senator,  and  to  ex- 
press i heir  confidence  in  his  worth  and  patriotism. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  slate  of  Georgia  in  general  assembly  met. 
That  we  and  our  cim.-tiiuents  approve  the.  course  of  tln- 
Hon.  John  McP.  Berrien  in  ti.e  senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  cherish  an  honest  pride  in  his  enlightened 
patriotism  and  distinguished  abilities. 

Resolved, further,  'I  hat  we  especially  commend  his  un- 
compromising opposition  to  t Ije  doctrine  of  legislative  in- 
struction. 

Resolved,  fat  the  r,  That  this  general  assembly  hereby 
express  their  unqualified  confidence  in  their  honorable 
senator,  that  it  will  always  be  their  pride  and  pleasure  to 
communicate  wilh  him,  and  that  in  any  and  every  emer- 
gency they  will  address  themselves  to  him  as  the  willing 
champion  and  able  defender  of  the  rights  and  interests  ot 
tiie  people  of  Georgia. 

Resolved, further,  That  t he  governor  be  requested 
transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  lo  our  senator*  in  con- 
gress with  the  equest  that  they  will  be  laid  before  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States.” 


w ishes.  Did  lie  mean  to  mock  us,  or  did  lie  mean  to 
give  way  lo  the  will  of  the  peopl  as  expressed  by 
the  legislature?  Ttie  legislature,  as  time  proved, 
were,  wholly  mistaken.  They  supposed  that  this  was 
an  honest  call,  ami  intended  to  give  some  character 
to  the  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. — 1 
It  was  an  honest  mistake,  and  they  were  entitled  to 
some  indulgence  for  falling  into  it.  The  resolutions 
which  were  then  passed  did  not.  profess  to  instruct] 
tiie  senator,  but  to  follow  the  suggestions  made  by: 
him,  and  indicate  the  will  of  the  people.  Alter  the 
close  of  that  congress  his  honorable  colleague  publish- 
ed an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  which  he 
denies  his  responsibility  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia, 
and  assumes  that  he  is  not  connected  with  the  state 
government  of  Ga.,  and  also  shows  what  he  considers 
as  his  constitutional  relation  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Georgia.  Another  legislature 
was  convened.  This  legislature  looked  at  the  address  j 
and  predicated  their  action  upon  it;  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  they  passed  resolutions.  Inasmuch  as  the  sena- 
tor had  cut  himself  loose  from  legislative  responsibility 
the  legislature  cut  the  senator  loose  from  them. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  say  that  resolutions,  however 
severe  as  a commentary  on  the  senator’s  course, 
were  not  instructions.  Neither  the  resolutions  of 
1841  nor  of  1842  were  to  be  considered  as  instruc- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  severity.  They  did  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  their  dignify  to  instruct 
the  senator  after  he  had  cut  himself  loose  from  ail 
responsibility. 

The  last  legislature  took  a different  course  from 
the  preceding  legislatures  only  in  this  particular — 
that  they  iauded  Ihe  senator,  and  were  silent  as  to 
his  political  acts  and  doctrines.  Tiie  legislature  of 
Georgia  never  lias  approved,  and  never  w ill  sanction 
a protective  tariff,  nor  a bankrupt  law,  nor  a distri- 
bution of  tiie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states. 

The  authors  of  the  resolutions  just  presented  had 
discovered  a very  ingenious  mode  of  lauding  a Iriend, 
without  indicating  cne  of  his  acts  or  principles,  it 
was  worthy  of  remark  that  there  was  a disposition 
now,  in  some  quarters,  to  go  with  men,  and  for  men, 
without  regard  to  principles.  He  moved  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  it  was  with  deep  and  unfeigned 
regret  that  be  found  himself  in  the  position  in  winch 
his  colleague  had  chosen  to  place  him.  If  after  at- 
taining to  so  many  years,  he  was  not  above  such  an 
assault  as  was  made  on  him  this  day,  then  he  had 
lived  in  vain.  Sir,  it  is  not  true  that  lever  invoked 
the  scrutiny  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  into  my 
course  as  a member  of  this  body.  That  is  a misre- 
presentation which  was  put  down  when  it  first  arose. 
I appealed,  not  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  people 
of  Georgia.  The  legislature,  winch  met  only  three 
weeks  after  the  public  ation  of  that  address,  I did  not 
recognize  as  knowing  or  personifying  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  1 then  appealed  to  the  people,  and  de- 
nied the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  pass  resolu- 
tions instructing  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  arid 
denying  that  they  represented  the  opinions  of  tiie 
people.  I presented  these  issues  to  the  people  in  tiie 
capital  of  the  state — in  the  hearing  of  hundreds  of 
my  fellow-citizens — and  in  the  public  press.  These 
issues  went  before  the  people  of  Georgia  for  the 
first  time  last  year.  Tiie  members  of  the  legislature 
of  1841  and  1842,  and  their  friends,  endeavored  to 
maintain  their  position  before  the  people.  J,  as  an 
humble,  but  unsubdued  citizen  of  Georgia,  affirmed 
my  positions.  We  went  before  the  people  together 
— and  what  was  tiie  result?  1 will  tell  you.  Three 
times  did  Georgia  speak  in  language  not  to  bo  mis- 
understood, and  if  the  present  legislature  admitted 
the  right  of  instruction,  my  colleague  would  he  made 
to  understand  it  himself.  His  colleague  desired  to 
present  himself  before  the  senate  as  holdingopinions 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the  legislature.  His  col- 
league might  implicitly  rely,  not  on  the  inference 
that,  he  drew  from  Ihe  second  resolution,  but  on  the 
established  creed  of  the  party  which  was  now  pre- 
dominant in  the  legislature.  He  is  not  in  any  danger 
of  receiving  any  instructions  a?  to  his  course.  Tiie 
resolutions,  says  my  colleague,  gave  me  praise,  with- 
out any  reasoning  or  argument.  They  were  intend- 


ed to  express  an  opinion  in  reply  to  tiie  preceding 
legislature  on  this  subject,  and  they  were  not  intended 
as  an  examination  into  my  political  course  on  all  sub- 
jects. Their  opinions  were  given  without  argument, 
and  his  colleague  inferred  that  they  dare  not  express 
their  opinions  on  all  public  topics.  Sir,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  is  composed  of  men  who  are  as 
little  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  expression  of  their 
opinions  as  any  body  of  men  in  the  country.  But 
they  saw  fit,  at  their  late  session,  to  confine  their  at- 
tention to  local  affairs,  and  leave  national  affairs  to 
the  general  government. 

With  a violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy, 
tiie  legislature  of  Georgia,  in  1841.  arid  in  1842,  had 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  hold  him  up  personally  lo  the 
censure  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  In  their 
last  lesolulioris  they  determined  that  they  would  1 1 o I cl 
hold  no  further  communication  with  him,  and  that 
the  state  was  thenceforth  to  be  represented  hy  only 
one  senator.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  lie  had  re- 
ceived a communication  from  them,  within  ten  days 
alter  tiie  passage  of  the  resolutions,  calling  upon  him 
for  the  performance  of  certain  services,  m conformi- 
ty with  resolutions  of  the  same  legislature.  It  seem- 
ed to  tiie  present  legislature  of  Georgia,  in  tiie  state 
of  tilings,  that  it  was  proper  to  reinstate  tiie  relations 
between  tile  legislature  and  myself,  and  to  vindicate 
me  from  the  censures  of  their  predecessors.  This 
they  have  done  simply,  and  without  any  elaborate 
conimentary,  and  in  a manner  that  he  trusted  would 
not  be  offensive  to  the  senate.  He  had  thus  fulfilled, 
reiuctarilly,  tiie  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his  colleague; 
but  lie  would  not  be  driven  into  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  the  same  spirit  that  had  been  display- 
ed by  his  colleague. 

At  no  time  (said  Mr.  B.)  have  1 held  myself  re- 
sponsible to  the  leglaisture  of  Georgia  for  my  action 
here.  1 expressed  before  my  election,  my  opinions 
on  this  subject.  1 held  myself  in  readiness  to  answer 
all  inquiries  and  to  make  any  explanations  as  to  my 
vievy3  on  tiiis  subject,  in  order  that,  if  they  did  not 
approve  of  my  opinions,  they  might  abstain  from 
electing  me.  I visited  the  seat  of  government  of  tiie 
state  three  weeks  before  the  election,  and  took  every 
occasion  and  opportunity  to  state  tfiat  I did  not  hold 
myself  responsible  to  legislative  instruction.  Hetold 
them  that,  when  in  office  as  a senator,  he  would  not 
sacrifice  his  own  conscience  in  a vote,  nor  would  he 
curtail  or  restrict  the  constitutional  term  of  ttie  sen- 
atorial office.  With  these  brief  explanations,,  he 
wouidjeave  tiie  subject. 

After  a few  more  remarks  from  Mr.  Colquitt  and 
Mr.  Berrien,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  he  prin- 
ted. Mr.  Jarne&in's  resolutions  offered  on  yesterday 
respecting  the  Cherokee  Indians,  were  adopted  and 
after  an  executive  session  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  2.  The  senate  adopted  resolutions  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  senator  Porter,  deceased, 
and  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

February  5.  Oregon. — Indiana  resolutions.  Mr. 
Hannegan  presented  ttie  following  joint  resolutions 
Irom  the  state  of  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Ore- 
gon territory: 

Whereas  die  district  of  country  known  as  tiie  territory 
of  Oregon  rightfully  belongs  to  our  national  gov- 
enimem;  and  whereas  the, insatiate  avarice  and  grasping 
spirit  of  the  British  government  seems  already  directed 
to  iis  subjugation  and  conversion;  and  whereas  tiie 
slightest  infringement,  of  national  right  is  a prelude  to 
more  high-handed  and  audacious  aggressions;  therefore, 

Beit  rejoiced,  That  oursenators  in  congress  be  instruc- 
ted and  representatives  requested  to  use  their  proper  in- 
siminenn.iiiy  to  provide  for  the  immediate  occupation, 
organization,  and  defence  of  Oregon  territory,  “peacea- 
bly if  we  can,  forcibly  it  we  must.” 

Mr.  H.  said  lie  was  happy  losay  that  the  resolution 
had  passed  with  singular  unanimity,  both  'branches 
of  tiie  legislature  having  adopted  it  without  a dissen- 
ting voice.  At  a proper  time  he  would  take  an  op- 
po.tunity  to  address  tiie  senate  on  this  subject,  and 
would  now  content  himsel  fwith  simply  moving  that 
the  resolution  be  laid  on  tiie  table  and  be  printed, 
which  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

Bridge  over  ^ie  Ohio  at  Wheeling.  Mr.  Tappan  pre- 
sented resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  ask- 
ing the  construction  of  a bridge  over  the  Ohio  river 
at  Wheeling. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  liailqKesented  memorials  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  ot  Ohio  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
since  which  it  appeared  that  resolutions  had  been 
presented*  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to 
vote  against  any  appropriation  that  might  injure  the 
trade  ot  Pittsburg,  or  in  any  manner  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  that  river.  In  looking  over  those  re- 
solutions, he  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  per- 
emptory; nor  did  he  think  there  ever  would  beany 
any  objection  to  the  bridge,  provided  it  could  so  be 
constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  tiie  Ohio.  He  should  move  the  reference  to  roads 
and  canals,  and  asked  that  it  be  printed,  which  was 
agreed  to. 
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Also,  from  the  legislature  <>f  the  same  state,  in 
rel  it  inn  to  making  provision  for  the  benefit  ”f  tin- 
present  occupants  of  the  lands  formerly  o.vneil  In 
the  Wyaml  hi  Indians. 

Mr.  T.  after  some  observations  on  the  subject, 
said  he  should  introduce  a bill  to  carry  out  the  wish 
es  of  the  legislature. 

Count  ile  Grasse.  Mr.  Jirnegin,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  revolutionary  claims  in  t ie  a report  asking  to 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consi  leraliou  of  the 
memorial  of  the  son  and  heir  of  die.  count  d-  Grasse 
Mr.  J.  «aid  that  there  was  no  claim  set  forth  against 
the  United  States  in  the  memorial,  and  the  commit- 
tee thought  it  better  to  ask  to  he  discharged  from  its 
further  consideration  than  to  make  a detailed  and 
written  report  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Buchanan  moved  that  the  motion  to  be  dis 
charged  should  lie  on  the  table;  which  prevailed. 

Tariff.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  report  from  the  committee  on  finance,  presented 
on  the  9lh  January,  for  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  Mr.  McDuffie's  bill. 

Mr.  Evan<  arose  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie's  last 
speech  delivered  on  Jan.  29th,  and  occupied  the 
floor  until  adjournment. 

February  6.  Ohio  Resolutions — Economy.  Mr. 
Ttippun  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion >f  the  legislature  of  Ohio. 

Whereas,  a cheap  and  economical  administration  of 
the  general  government,  as  well  as  the  state  governments, 
best  comporis  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  mir  free  insti- 
tutions, and  is  most  consistent  with  the  plain  simplicity 
of  domestic  independence;  and  whereas  extravagance 
and  luxurious  habits  in  our  public  officers,  and  die  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  by  public  servants  from  t he  treasury 
of  the  people,  are  highly  detrimental  10  die  murals,  integ- 
rity, and  good  habits  of  the  community,  and  generate 
habits  of  extravagance,  luxury,  and  corruption  in  high 
places  and  produce  a mania  for  'office  seeking  among 
tiie  people,  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  disgracehil 
alike  to  republican  institutions  and  the  cause  ot  liberty: 
Therefore— 

Resolved  <j'C-.  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
strucied  and  onr  representatives  requesied  to  use  their 
efi’  rls  and  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  effect  die  pas- 
sage of  a retrenchment  measure,  reducing  the  compen- 
sation and  pay  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  general 
government  at  least  33j  per  cent,  on  their  present  com- 
pensation and  par. 

Referred  to  committee  on  retrenchment. 

The  Will  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  taken  up, 
discussed,  and  postponed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  allien  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  up  the 
house  bill  refunding  General  Jackson  s fine  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Tariff.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Evans  arose  and  concluded  his  speech.  [See 
page  379  ] 

Mr.  Woodbury  took  the  floor,  and  expressed  a wish 
to  deliver  his  views  on  the  subject. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  .Archer  said  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  renew 
the  motion  heretofore  indicated  by  him,  as  he  consi- 
dered that  this  bill  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate.  But,  as  the  debate  had  gone  so  far,  and 
as  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had  manifested  a 
determination,  if  the  debate  should  be  arrested,  to 
offer  some  other  pro  osition,  upon  which  it  could  be 
continued,  he  had  abandoned  that  intention.  He 
should  otter  a resolution  declaring  it  as  the  sense  of 
the  senate  that  such  a bill  was  not  within  its  consti- 
tutional competency. 

Alter  some  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr. 
Woodbury , Mr.  Huntington  took  part — 

Mr.  Dayton  said  there  appeared  to  be  a decided 
majority  of  the  senate  of  the  opinion  that  we  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  case.  It  was  said  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  would,  if  the  bill  was 
decided  to  he  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  lake  some  mode 
of  bringing  it  within  tht;  power  of  the  senate;  He 
would  prefer  lira t course.  He  would,  therefore,  to- 
morrow, move  to  lay  the  report  on  the  tableland  al- 
low the  gentleman  Irotn  South  Carolina  an> opportu- 
nity to  otter  his  proposition  when,  if  the  senate  those, 
the  debate  could  go  on  prope^. 

Mi.  Murehead  hoped  the  seflltor  from  New  Jersey 
would  reconsider  his  determinaiion,  and  suiter  the 
debate  to  go  on,  as  the  preliminary  question  had  been 
so  long  deferred. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  an  attempt  was  made,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  debate,  t > arrest  it,  but  it  tailed;  for. 
though  the  debate  could  he  stopped,  the  motion  otter- 
ed would  not  have  the  effect  to  obtain  the  sense  ol 
the  senate  on  the  constitutional  question,  t he  debale 
was,  therefore,  allowed  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Dayton  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  prevent 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  from  taking 
a part  in  the  debate  to-morrow,  but  to  give  the  dis 
cussion  a more  regular  shape.  It  was  true  ttyut  the 


motion  of  the  gentleman,  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Jlecher) 
would  not  obtain  a dim  t vote  on  the  question  of  ju- 
risdiction. but.  it  would  enable  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  introduce  a hill  that  would  bring 
; lie  debate  regularly  before  the  body. 

Me  moved  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the  consi 
deration  of  executive  business,  which  was  agreed 
to.  When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  senate  ad- 
join lied. 

February  7.  Mr  Simmons  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  lion  Jili n Brou  n Francis,  a senator  from 
Rhode  i-land,  appointed  for  the  unexpireii  term  of 
the  Hon.  Win.  Sprague,  resigned,  who,  alter  having 
been  duly  qualified,  look  his  seat 

State  resolutions.  Mr.  Berrien  presented  a resolu- 
tion of  the  legisiatumof  Georgia  in  relation  to  the 
resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  subject  of  apportioning  representa- 
tion and  direct  taxation  among  l he  several  stale#  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  free  population,  &c. 

The  resolution  is  a report  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  says: 

‘ Ymir  committee  dsseni  w holly  with  Massachusetts 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  amendment,  and  ask  I he 
unanimous  addpijnn  of  ihe  lollowing  resolution: 

"Resolved  by  Ihe  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
Thu  ihe  constitution  of  ihe  United  Suites  was  the  re- 
sult of  mutual  concession  and  compromise  among  the 
several  states;  that  the  federal  basis  as  established'  by 
ihat  instrument  was  a co  tces-ion  t > the  siavehuldi  ig 
states  of  ibis  Union;  and  that  any  arempt  no  i to  strike 
'Iron i the  instrmm  nt  that  feature  would  bn  a gross  viola 
tion  of  the  faith  pledg  'd  on  its  adoption.” 

Mr.  Berrien  said,  as  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  were  laid  on  the  table,  he 
would  move  that  these  be  laid  on  the  table  and  print- 
ed; which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Michigan  in  telatioti  to  an  appropriation  forcon- 
struct.ng  a ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary’s 
river,  so  as  to  connect  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
Mr.  ?■  spoke  of  the  importance  of  tins  work  as  a 
great  national  undertaki  ig,  and  the  great  advantage 
that  would  result  from  the  completion  of  such  a 
work. 

Mr.  Berrien  presented  a resolution  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  in  relation  to  the  resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  toabolish  the  franking 
privilege.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
Geoigia.  Tiuit  the  legislature  consider  it  inexpedient  to 
abolish  ihe  franking  privilege,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives he  icquested  to  procure  a law  reducing  the  raies  of 
letter  pos'age  ” 

Oregon.  Mr.  Jlchisnn,  of  Mo.,  presented  a memo- 
rial from  sixty  or  seventy  emigrants  to  the  Oregon, 
who  say  that  they  have  been  driven  from  the  terri 
torv  by  the  Hudson’s  B i y Company. 

Naval  transfers.  Mr.  Evans  from  the  committee  on 
finance,  reported  tne  bill  authorizing  the  president  to 
tran-fer  appropriations  in  the  naval  service  under 
certain  circumstances,  without  amendment.  Mr.  E 
moved  to  take  up  the  bill,  as  it  was  important  that  it 
should  be  disposed  of  at  one. 

Mr.  Bayard  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  bill,  but 
he  wished  an  opportunity  to  express  Ins  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  executive  officers  in  transferring 
appropriations  from  authorized  objects  to  those  not 
intended  by  law.  It  would  be  held  to  be  matter  of 
impeachment  in  the  British  parliament.  It  was  a 
gross  corruption  of  executive  power,  and  created  a 
-triugent  necessity  on  the  part  ufeongress  to  increase 
tiie  appropriations  and  grant  additional  sums. 

Mr.  Evans  explained  that  the  appropriation  for  in- 
crease and  repair  was,  ill  a great  measure,  taken  up 
by  pre-existing  contracts.  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate enough  for  the  object.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  the  iuult  of  the  department.  If  the  bill  did 
not  pass  there  would  be  a neces-ity  for  an  additional 
appropriation.  His  fear  was,  that  there  would  be  no 
money  to  be  transferred.  The  transfer  was  urgently 
necessary.  Ho  was  in  favor  of  requiring  a strict 
accountability  by  making  specific  appropriations, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  he  Imped  tne  subject  oi 
transfers  would  tie  considered. 

Mr.  Huntington  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  hill, 
but  lie  objected  to  the  practice  of  transfers,  whii  h 
made  the  executive,  and  not  congress,  the  appropri 
ating  power.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  than  con- 
gress did  appropriate  enough  for  the  oiijcct,  nut  he 
co  ild  not  assent  to  luiaulhunzv.d  transfer  ot  the  mo- 
ney by  the  department. 

Mr.  Bayard  said  the  transferor  appropriations  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  executive  power  was  al- 
ways m ule  to  encroach  on  legislative  power. 

Mr.  King  expres-ed  his  surprise  that  this  bill 
should  excite  so  much  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
nators from  Connecticut  and  Delaware.  The  money 
was  undoubedtiy  wanted  for  tiie  service,  and  lhe,ap- 
propnation  hud  not  been  misapplied.  It  was  no  oc- 
casion for  talking  aboul  an  impeachment. 


Mr.  B i yard  said  he  only  availed  himself  of  the 
■ era -ion  to  express  his  feelings  on  the  Subject  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation,  tri  diverting  appropriations  from 
legal  objects. 

Th  bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Tariff  The  senate  resn  ned  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  finance,  which  pro- 
poses to  postpone  indefinitely  the  bill  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  Mr  McDuffie  for  modifying  the  duties 
on  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Dayton  remarked  that  he  yesterday  gave  no- 
tice of  an  intention  to  renew  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  ( ill  r.  Jh cher. ) to  lay  the  report 
on  the  table,  with  a, view  to  enable  the  senator  fiom 
S nil.li  C irnlina  to  bring  forward  some  proposition 
that  would  present  the  subject  in  a more  regular 
manner  before  the  body.  He  had  good  reasons,  as 
he  thought,  for  this  course;  for  the  bill  reported  back 
by  the  committee  of  finance  was  not  within  the  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  of  the  senate;  hut  after  con- 
ferring with  the  senators  on  the  subject,  ai  d finding 
that  lb-re  was  a disposition  to  sutler  the  debate  to 
proceed  on  the  question  as  now  presented,  he  should 
not,  therefore,  insist  on  renewing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  was  entitled  to  the.  floor,  then 
rose  and  spoke  about  two  hours  on  the  subject;  when, 
without  concluding,  he  yielded  to  a motion  fbr  ad- 
journment, which  having  prevailed,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  1.  Rales  oj  the  house.  Mr.  Me- 
Causlcn  addressed  the  house  in  favor  of  receiving  and 
referring  abolition  petitions,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  morning  hour. 

. Naval  transfers.  The  bill  to  authorize  the  presi- 
dent to  transfer  §200,000  of  the  naval  appropriation 
from  one  bureau  to  the  service  of  another,  being 
taken  up,  was  amended  and  passed  by  101  yeas  to 
68  nays. 

British  encroachments  upon  Liberia.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingtr- 
soll  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution  calling  for  in- 
formation of  any  correspondence  that  may  have  been 
held  between  the  British  government  and  our  min- 
ister at  London,  and  between  the  latter  arid  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  relative  to  tiie  colony  of  Liberia  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  and  Black,  of  Georgia, 
objected. 

After  taking  up  and  some  discussion  on  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  the  hous-1  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  2.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Miss.,  qualified 
and  took  his  scat. 

Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Biddings  addressed  the 
house  against  tiie.  21st  rule. 

.A  message. fro  n the  senate  announced  the  death 
of  senator  Purler,  whereupon  the  house  in  respect  to 
his  memory,  adopted  resolutions  and  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  3.  Treaty  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Levy  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  enable  him 
to  offer  a resolution  directing  the  committee  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending to  the  president  to  signify  the  termination 
of  tiie  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

Tiie  house  refused  to  suspend. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  rules  of-  the 
house  was  postponed  till  Tuesday  next. 

The  Grampus.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Grampus  was  taken  up,  amend  - 
ed  so  as  to  exclude  “brothers  and  sisters,”  by  85  yeas 
to  81  nays;  and  befure  final  action  of  the  bid,  the 
house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb  5.  Mr.  Levy  made  another  inef- 
fectual effort  to  have  the  rules  suspended  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution,  aiming  at  Ihe  abrogation 
of  the  lUtlr  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  (re- 
lating to  fugitives  from  justice.) 

Petitions.  Tiie , unfinished  business  of  this  topic 
was  the  petition  from  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Beardsley,  for  the  repeal  of  (he  aetof  1793, 
under  a hu  ll  fugitives  from  justice  were  taken  Irom 
one  stale  to  another,  and  under  which  persons  bound 
to  serv  ice  in  one  state  and  fleeing  to  another  were 
taken  hack  to  those  entitled  to  their  service 

Mr.  li.  wishing  it  to  lie  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  , mov  ed  a call  of  l lie  house. 

Mr.  Heller  having  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
question  of  its  reception  which  "as  raised,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  lah:e  by  a vote  ol  97  yeas  to  70  nays. 

Massachusetts  resolutions.  Mr.  .Adams  desired  to 
present  the  joint'  resolutions  of  the  present  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  of  the  same  import  (with  a 
slight  alteration)  as  those  already  reierred  to  a se- 
, leel  committee,  and  which  relate  to  a change.iri  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales  touching  represen- 
tation in  ihe  south. 

Mr.  Black,  of  S nth  Carolina,  objected  to  the  re- 
cap ion  ot  die  resolutions,  and  expi eased  his  desire 
to  debate  that  question. 
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Mr.  Alums  said  (hit  Hu*  reference  of  tlu‘*e  reso- 
I ii  1 ions  iva*  iiei-e«.  iry  in  order  <>  cubic  Ilie  c.nm- 
Iniltee  In  make  I hi* I r report,  nnil  r q le-ted  the  gen- 
tleman fro  .1  ri  mill  Carolina  (Mr.  Black)  to  Hive  rea- 
sons wtiv  resilu  ions  ail  ipted  unani  nonsly  liv  the 
legislature  of  Massaclm-ells  should  1 1 1 1 is  be  treated 
with  I lie  indignity  of  a refusal  to  rereive  them 
The  Speaker.  The  subject  would  not  be  debata- 
ble at  this  time. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  suggested  to  Mr.  /Jlnc/cthat  resolu- 
tions of  the  same  import  had  alrea'dv  been  referred  to 
a select  com  nittre  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massarhiisells  (Mr  Adorns)  was  chairman.  It  was 
desirable  that  these  resolutions  should  also  be  per- 
mitted to  go  there,  with  a view  to  a speedy  report. 

Mr.  Block,  I understand  that  that  select  commit- 
tee was  raised  in  courtesy  to  the  slate  of  Massachu- 
setts for  a special  purpose.  I understand  now  that 
the  course  nursued  by  that  committee  has  been  to 
connect  it  wTtli  a standing. committee  of  the  house, 
and  to  make  it  the  receptacle  of  all  lliese  incendiary 
petitions  and  resolutions,  which  can  be  manufactur- 
ed to  order. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  without  these  resolutions  the 
committee  could  not  present  a report  to  this  house; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  delay  it.  He 
hoped  the  yeas  and  nays  would  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion now  raised. 

The  speaker  read  the  rule  which  provides  that  pe- 
titions shall  not  be  deb  .ted  on  the  day  of  their  being 
presented;  (and  joint  resolutions  are  in  the  nature  of 
memorials,  or,  at  least,  fall  within  that  order  of  bu- 
siness.) 

The  result  of  much  conversation  was  a motion  by 
Mr.  Adams  that  the  rules  of  the  house  be  suspended 
for  the  purpose  of  now  considering  the  question  of 
reception. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  the  riiles<  were  not 
suspended,  yeas  7-1,  nays  91. 

A petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Adtc's  from  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  New  York,  praying  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  apportioning  representation 
and  taxation  among  the  slates  according  to  the  num- 
ber ol  free  persons,  including  Indians  not  taxed. 

The  question  of  reception  being  raised,  resulted, 
yeas  73  nays  75. 

Mr.  Aaams  presented  a petition  of  similar  import 
from  citizens  of  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Black,  of  South  Carolina  demanded  the  ques- 
tion of  reception.  On  which  motion  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  there  be  a call  of  the  house. 
Decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  71  nays  97. 

So  the  call  of  the  house  was  refused,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ilolmes , the  liou-e  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6.  A bi 1 1 to  make  Bangor  in  Maine 
a port  of  entry  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dunlap  and 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Rules  of  the  House.  Mr.  Hammel , of  Mississippi, 
addressed  the  house,  and  said  he  should  not  and  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  petition.  The  right  of  petition 
•was  established  in  England  to  prevent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  people  for  assembling  to  redress  their 
grievances,  which  was  sometimes  the  custom.  The  i 
trainers  ol  the  constitution  meant  no  mure  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  than  that  the  people  should  not 
he  punished  by  congress  for  peaceably  assembling 
together.  It  never  was  contemplated  to  go  further, 
and  >ve  had  no  rigid  to  entertain,  in  any  mariner,  any 
surj  -cl  which  prayed  us  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitution. Slaves  in  mis  District  had  . always  been 
recognised  as  property , ami  the  constitution  prohi- 
bited us  trum  lulerieri.ig.  111  any  manner,  with  pri 
■vale  properly  except  I n purposes  of  public  Use,  and 
jio  one  would  pretend  Dial  the  public  uses,  were  to 
be  promoted  liy  the  abolition  ol  slavery  in  ibis  Dis 
tried.  Slavery  uy  the  United  Slates  courts  had  al- 
ways been  recognised  as  properly.  Mr.  H became 
some w I1.1t  personal  towards  Mr.  Barnard,  ol  N.  Y. 
and  Mr.  Gidd'uigs,  ol  (Jbiu.  The  former  was  arraign- 
ed lor  say  mg  Hut  lie  would  vole  lo  appropriate  fif- 
teen millions  ol  Hollars  lor  111tern.il  1 npruvemeiils 
The  same  gentleman  bel-mgei  to  a parly  which 
in  New  ion;  male  it  a penitentiary  otience  to  res- 
cue a negro  who  lud  escaped  from  shivery.  Mr. 
Giddvngs,  it  was  said,  had  proposed  an  appropriati  11 
for  a harbor  in  order  to  gel  vessels  to  aid  10  stealing 
slaves. 

I he  speaker  gave  indication  of  an  intention  lo  call 
to  order  lor  tins  nllecUoii.  Mr.  Giddings  rose  bui 
said  nothing,  and  the  dehate  proceeded. 

Mr.  Hitnnul  next  argued  that  the  blacks  were 
more  degraded  and  neglected  in  Ilie  lice  states  than 
in  the  slave  stales.  In  the  stale  of  Maine  one-fourth 
of  the  blacks  were  idiots  or  insane, — in  New  Hamp- 
shire one  in  28  in  Massachusetts  one  in  43.  in 
Louisiana  only  one  in  430U!  In  Illinois  one  in  45  wa- 
an  idiot  or  insane.  In  Missouri  1101  one  in  manv 
hundred:  Tins  was  a straliing  tact,  and  Mr.  H.  ac- 

counted for  it  by  the  greater  degradation  of  the 
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Resolved,  Thai  nil  the  memhe-.c  of  ihis  house  (except- 
int;  'wo  contcsied  cases  from  Virginia,  upon  which  no 
opinion  is  hereby  expiesse  ) have  been  e'ected  in  c-m- 
fnriiiiiy  with  die  constitution  and  laws,  and  are  entitled  lo 
their  sen  s in  lies  b ni-m. 

Mr.  Elmer  top];  the  floor  and  (the  day  being  far 
spent)  moved  that  the  further  c iiisideration  of  the 
subject  be  postponed  until  tn-m  irrow. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S Carolina,  desired  so  to  amend 


Id  icks  in  the  free  slates.  Mr.  H.  gave  bis  experi- 
ence a«  to  Ilie  miserable  appearance  of  (lie  tree  him  ks 
in  the  free  stall  s.  Mas-aehiisetts  said  Mr.  II.  had 
opened  the  way  for  Ilie  intermarriage  of  blacks  and 
whiles.  A black  man  could  now  have  a white  wife, 
or  a v\  bite  man  a Mark  partner.  The  door  was  open 
to  all,  and  Massachuse  its  was  as  consistent  in  this 
matter  as  she  was  when  she  sent  to  congress  to  oh 
tain  pay  for  the  services  of  her  soldiers  iti  Ihe  last 
war.  Mr.  II.  appealed  lo  the  south  and  the.  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  house  upon  this  subject.  If  the  motion'as  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
tl  e democratic  members  did  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  for  one  week. 

south  they  would  rue  it,  and  if  they  did  not  do  it  at  But  the  house  evincing  a desire  to  get  the  question 
this  session  they  would  rue  it,  and  especially  upon  fairly  in  motion,  Mr.  Elmer  vvilhdreyv  his  in  . turn, 
this  subject  and  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Mr.  II.  Mr.  Bclser  rose  and  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
warned  ihe  north  not  to  pusli  the  south  too  far  upon  (ions  of  the  majority  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
this  subject.  It  bad  been  asked  what  would  the  south  Vvord  “Resolved,”  and  substituting  therefor  the  reso- 
do  in  case  of  a war  with  Great  Britain.  She  would  tions  of  the  in  nority  of  the  committee,  as  reported 
do  what  the  fathers  of  the  country  did  in  the  early  through  Mr.  G.  Davis,  as  follows: 
history  of  the  country.  She  would  unite  together  in  ■ Resolved,  Thai  Messrs.  E linuud  Burke,  &e.  [naming 
a common  cause.  She  had  twice  the  population  the  each  of  die  individuals  eleced  from  ihe  fuur  sia'es  of 
whole  country  had  when  the  war  begun.  There  I New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,] 
were  two  whites  for  every  blae.k,  and  Illinois  and  ’ silling  members  in  the  present  congress,  not  having  been 
Indiana  would  unite  with  the  south  and  perhaps  be-  je  ected  in  pursuance  of  the  constiiuiion  and  law,  their 
come  slave  states,  and  lexas  will  also  be  restored  to 


us.  Mr.  H.  was  in  the  midst  of  his  remarks  when  the 
morning  hour  expired. 

Contested  seals-  Mr.  Elmer,  in  pursuance  to  notice, 
called  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  members  from  the  four 
stales  which  had  elected  by  general  ticket,  to  seats  in 
this  house. 

The  report  having  been  heretofore  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  a discussion  now  arose  whe- 
ther it  should  be  discussed  in  house  or  in  committee, 
some  members  preferring  the  latter,  as  allowing  of 
greater  extent  of  debate. 

Mr.  Dromgoole.  of  Va  moved  that  the  committee  of 
the  whole  tie  discharged  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  and  that  it  be  brought  before  the 
house  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina,  seconded  tl  1 is 
motion. 

Mr.  Slienck.  of  Ohio  opposed  it.  If  there  was 
any  subject  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed 
it  was  this,  involving  the  rights  of  members  and  of 
states. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ky.  protested  in  the  name  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  country  against  jhis  effort  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  debate. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  New  York,  argued  that  the  re- 
port iiad  been  made,  referred,  and  a day  set  apart  for 
its  consideration  by  the  majority  of  the  bouse.  Until 
this  moment  they  had  given  no  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  change  this  regular  order  of  proceeding. — 
Every  one  knew  enough  of  majorities  lo  know  how 
they  would  act  upon  this  subject  when  the  report 
came  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  was  not  ready  to  act  upon  the 
Subject, ’and  preferred  that  it  sh  uld  be  kept  in  com- 
mittee awhile. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  said  he  was  ready  to 
vote  now  upon  this  subject,  and  lie  presumed  every 
bud)  else  except  the  member  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Holmes.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  C.  in  his  seat,  said  he  was  not 
ready. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  then  every  whig  was,  and  the 
speeches  made  here  would  be  made  merely  for  poli- 
tics! capital.  The  people  would  prefer  that  there 
should  be  prompt  action  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  the  previous 
question.  There  was  a second, — t he  m -tin  question 
was  put  and  carried  and  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 
upon  the  question  of  discharging  the  committee.— 
While  the  yeas  and  iiajs  were  being  called  Mr. 
Campbell,  01  South  Carolina,  raised  the  question 
whether  the  members  present  from  Georgii,  M issis- 
sippi, Missouii,  and  New  Hampshire,  hud  a right  to 
vole. 

"Flic  Speaker  (Mr.  Bcard.de y,  of  N.  Y’.,at  this  time 
I)  ing  in  me  chair)  declined  to  answer  unless  a ques- 
tion of  order  was  raised. 

Mr.  Sclienck,  of  Ohio  raised  a question  of  order. 
The  speaker  decided  that  all  these  gentlemen  had 
a right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Schrnck  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  a. id  the  decision  was  sustained  by  a vote  117 
to  (12. 

I lie  vote  was  then  read  upon  Mr.  Dromgnole's  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  committee,  and  It  was  as  fol- 
low's; yeas  IU7,  nays  73. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  be- 
ing I h ns  before  the  house  lor  its  action,  the  pending 
question  was  now  on  the  adoption  of  its  accompany- 
ing resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  Tl>.n  me  second  section  of  “an  act  for  the 
ipporuoiime  1 of  the  rcpies’enhi  ives  a umig  the  several 
siiiies,  according  to  the  sixm  Census,’’  approved,  Jane 
25,  Idl2,  is  not  a law  made  in  pursuance  of  ihe  eonsu- 


seats  severally  are  hereby  declared  to  be  vacant 

Resolved,  That  die  speaker  of  die  house  transmit  10  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  respectively,  a copy 
of  die  preceding  resolution. 

Mr.  Elmer,  claiming  the  floor  and  declining  to  yield 
for  such  a purpose — 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bclser  was  not  received. 

M r.  Elmer  thereupon  arose  and  addressed  the  house 
in  support  of  the  proposed  resolution  of  the  majo- 
rity until  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  7 Illegal  Members.  Mr  .Elmer 
arose  and  concluded  Ii  is  argument  in  fav  >r  of  the 
report  from  the  majority  of  the  committee.  .Mi-.  E. 
argued  that  the  law  as  passed  by  congress  for  elec- 
tion by  districts  did  not  go  into  the  details  of  place 
or  manner  or  other  requisites  fur  district  election 
and  was  therefore  imperfect,  and  was  from  its  im- 
perfectionscoiisequenUy  unco  istrliitional.  The  report 
of  the  committee  takes  the  same  ground.  Mr.  E. 
concluded  with  reflections  on  alleged  disposition  of 
the  whig  party  to  allow  to  the  general  government  an 
unrestricted  exercise  of  power. 

M r.  Belser  next  addressed  the  house.  He  consi- 
dered the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress  as  a con- 
stitutional act.  He  considers  this  a most  momentous 
subject.  Mr.  B.  had  voted  against  allowing  the  mi- 
nority prblest  to  be  spread  upon  the  journal,  because 
lie  regarded  it  as  a prejiidgmenl  of  Ilie  ease,  and  he 
also  believed  that  until  congress  should  decide  upon 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  its  members,  all,  vvlio 
possessed  prima  facie  evidence  of  having  been  elect- 
ed, had  a right  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary  pro-  • 
ceedings  of  the  body.  The  question  was  between  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  laws  of  the  states,  if  the  subject  was  not  con- 
trolled by  the  general  government  it  would  eventuate 
in  inextricable  confusion  among  the  states.  When 
toe  clause  giving  this  power  to  congress  was  first 
discussed,  the  conclusive  speech  of  air.  Madison  in 
its  favor  silenced  ail  opposition  to  it.  Seven  of  the 
states  opposed  the  grant  of  this  power  to  congress, 
yet  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  they  subse- 
quently ratified  it  by  assenting  to  the  constitution  and 
entering  into  the  union.  As  they  regarded  it  as  a 
dangerous  power  however,  a representative  from  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Burke,  of  S mth  Carolina,  in  17a9,  at 
the  very  hist  session,  proposed  an  amendment.  The 
etiorl  was  not  however  successful,  in  1-517,  Mr. 
Mr.Diiftie’s  celebrated  report  inveighed  bitterly 
against  that  power,  because  it  was  lodged  in  con- 
gress. Mr.  JVIcD.  wished  to  get  rid  of  it  by  altering 
Hie  constitution:  ivlr.  MeD.  never  atle  opted  lo  say 
that  congress  did  not  possess  the  power.  Mr.  B is  op- 
posed to  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  a stale  ol  anar- 
ch). Jf  the  Jaw  of  the  last  congress  shall  be  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional,  one  or  two  of  the  large 
stales  will  co  ue  here  In  overwhelming  bodies  elected 
b)  general  ticket,  and  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  next  spoke.  Mr.  D. 
thinks  Llie  representatives  elected  by  the  lour  stutfcs 
are  legal  members. 

Mr.  IVoodward,u(  S.  Carolina,  next  spoke  and  ex- 
pressed Ins  opinions  in  favor  of  ttie  validily  of  the 
contested  sejits. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  next  spoke.  Mr.  B. 
argued  that  the  2d  section  of  the  law  of  1842  was 
slnetiy  constitutional  and  obligatory  on  Ihe  slates, 
and  mat  tae  gentlemen  from  the  four  slates  were  not 
entitled  to  seals  in  Ibis  house. 

Mr.  Collainer,  of  Vermont,  next  addressed  the 
house  on  toe  necessity  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  law,  and  against  the  validity  of  the  contested 
memberships. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Cotton.  Liverpool,  Jan.  6.  The  early  part  of  the 
week  a very  heavy  business  was  done,  at  an  advance  of 
fully  |d  per  lb.  on  previous  quotations  for  American,  but 
the  week  closed  rather  dull,  and  purchasers  "ere  cau- 
tious again.  The  week's  sales  amounted  to  64.320  bales, 
of  which  15.800  American  whs  on  speculation.  Prices. 
Sea  Island  Ha24;  Upland  4^a5|;  Mobile  4 jaSj;  N.  Or- 
leans 44a7. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  11  Colton  again  in  the  ascendency; 
market  closed  firm. 

The  tremendous  rains  and  freshets,  at  the  south,  no- 
ticed in  another  column,  have  played  havock  with  the 
cotton.  J 'he  details  have  not  yet  reached  us,  except 
from  a few  places.  At  Wetumkn,  Alabama,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  cotton  was  destroyed  in  one  ware- 
house. A letter  from  Mobile  estimates  the  loss  of  cotton 
in  Alabama  alone  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Corn  market,  Liverpool , Jan.  8.  The  arrivals  from 
Canada  consist  ol  1,680  quarters  wheat,  5,077  bids,  flour, 
and  410  qrs.  peas-  The  trade  generally  has’shewn  a 
disposition  towards  improvement,  with  a better  demand 
for  wheat.  We  have  to  notice  Irish  fully  2d.,  and  fo- 
reign Id  to  2d  per  bushel  dearer  than  at  the  close  of 
last  week.  Sack  flour  has  also  met  a fair  sale  at  an  ad- 
vance of  6d  to  Is  per  sack. 

Tobacco.  London,  Jan.  6.  From  the  result  of  the 
interviews  had  bv  deputations  of  the  tobacco  trade  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  it  is  inferred  that  no  re- 
duction of  duty  is  contemplated,  hut  that  there  will  be 
an  alteration  m the  excise  law  affecting  the  article.  [En- 
deavor to  prevent  smuggling  we  presume] 

Money  market.  The  stock  cash  seeking  invest- 
ments continues  to  accumulate  in  England,  and  could 
be.  had  freely  at  If  and  2 per  cent.,  and  was  expected  to 
go  s ill  lower.  Funds  had  consequently  advanced,  and 
the  3J  per  cent  stock  was  expected  to  be  paid  off  by  re- 
investments at  a lower  rate  of  interest.  Consols  97  a 
97§;  Exchequer  bills  67  a 69  shillings  premium;  3,  per 
cents  1 02|. 

The  Louisiana  state  legislature  has  passed  a hill  to  its 
third  reading,  reducing  the  rate  ol  conventional  interests 
from  10  to  8 per  cent. 

Specie.  S21.000  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  19th  ult. 
Specie  in  Neu>  York.  The  Express  gives  the  following 
amount  of  specie  in  all  the  banks  of  New  York: 

Jan.  1,1843.  Ang.  1.  Nov.  1. 

83,477,076.  $14,091,771.  $11,502  789. 

From  August  to  November  there  was  a decrease  of 
specie  in  the  banks  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn, 
amounting  to  $2,414,053.  The  decrease  since  Novenv 
her  is  estimated  to  amount  at  least  to  $3,000,000,  making 
a decrease  of  over  five  millions  since  August. 

Treasury  Notes  The  amount  of  the  treasury  notes 
outstanding  on  the  1st  of  Feb,,  1844,  was  $3,657,473. 


Pigs  of  lead  lbs. 

Small  lead  “ 

Shot  in  kegs  “ 
Shipped  via  lakes  lbs. 

Total, 


1341 
452  814 
2,760 
7,840 


1842 

447,859 

840 

25,000 


1843 
561,321 
2.4  HI 
5.000 
15,406 


463  404  447.859  561,351 


Bank  of  England. 

. D >c.  1843 
Circulation  £19,093,000 

Deposites  11,751.000 


Quarterly  average  ending  30th 


Wisconsin  copper,  1,490  pigs,  equal  to  95,000  lbs. 

Army.  Brig.  Gen.  Worth,  accompanied  by  his  lady 
and  daughter,  arrived  in  Savannah  on  the  2d  ins;,  from 
Florida,  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

Berlin  and  Hamburg  Railroad.  The  government  of 
Mecklenburg  has  negotiated  a loan  with  the  banking 
house  of  Solomon  Heine,  of  a million  and  a halfofPruss- 
itin  crowns,  at  3j  per  cent,  to  he  applied  towards  the 
construction  ofthat  part  of  the  Beilin  and  Hamburg  Rail- 
way which  passes  through  its  territory. 

British  post  office.  By  the  returns  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1843,  it  appears  that  the  nett  revenue 
of  the  government  from  the  department,  after  paving  its 
own  expenses,  was  £592,000,  being  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  less  than  for  the  year  1842.  Although  there  was 
a decrease  on  the  year,  there  was  an  increase  on  the  last 
quarter. 

Gen.  Bertrand  has  arrived  safely  in  Franc*. 

Cranberries  are  cultivated  extensively  in  Michigan  and 
Nnr'h  Eastern  Indiana.  About  two  thousand  barrels 
were  exported  from  Detroit  last  year,  and  large  quantities 
arc  sold  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Colonization  Society,  is  to  send  off  a vessel- 
from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  March  with  emi- 
grants for  Africa.  Some  eighty  or  ninety  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  take  their  departure  at  the  above 
time. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  New  York  151,  of 
which  38  were  under  one  year  of  age.  32  were  foreign- 
ers, eight  were  colored  persons,  and  23  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Philadelphia  117,  of  which  27  Were  tinder  one  year 
of  age,  13  were  people  of color,  and  22  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Baltimore  of  which  14  were  under  one  year 
of  age,  1 1 were  colored,  all  free;  seven  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

At  Charleston , S.  C.,  during  the  week  ending  the  28th 
ult.,  three  whites  and  seven  colored,  of  which  four  were 
child  ren. 

Howqua  the  great  Hong  merchant  is  dead  He  was 
extensively  connected  with  American  merchants.  How- 
qua leaves  a property  valued  at  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  stated  that  48  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
senate  in  1S36,  have  died  since  that  time. 


Securities 

Bullion 


21.067.000 

12.855.000 


30,849  000  33  922  000 

Circulation  having  diminished  £23,000  and  deposites 
increased  £807.000.  The  specie  in  van’t  it  will  be  seen 
amounts  to  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

New  Jersey  Banks.  Statement  of  twelve  of  the  banks 
in  New  Jersey,  as  reported  to  the  legislature: 

Specie  $3,592,002;  discounts  $2,133,402;  circulation 
763,142;  deposites  674,939. 

State  Bank  of  Illinois.  Legal  decision.  At  the  late 
term  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  all  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  state  bank, 
in  Illinois,  was,  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter. 
exempted  from  taxation,  for  either  state  or  county  pur- 
poses. 

Insurance  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  annual 
statement  prepared  at  the  secretary  of  state’s  office,  we 
learn  that  33  of  the  35  offices  in  the  state  last  yearmade 
the  returns  required  by  law.  Of  the.  IS  offices  in  Boston. 
17,  having  an  aggregate  capitai  of  $4,850,000,  made  re- 
turns; t he  15  offices  out  of  the  city  from  which  returns 
were  received,  have  a capital  of  $1,305,000.  Total. 
$6,215,000.  Amount  at  risk — marine.  $43,655,657;  fire 
$52  790,588;  total,  $86:346.645.  Amount  of  losses  paid 
during  the  year,  $160  6-12  62.  Average  annual  divi- 
dends since  incorporated,  10  5 8 per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  coal  trade.  The  amount  ofcoal  sent 
to  market  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  is  us  follows: 
Coal  sent  to  market,  1842  tons,  1,103,000 

“ “ 1843  " 1,263,850 

Increase,  ■ • ■ 160.852 

This  increase  has  been  mostly  on  the  Reading  rail- 
road, which  has  brought  to  market  232,150  tons  against 
49.290  tons  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  ten  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Tons.  • Value. 

Sent  to  market  in  1833,  437,648  $2,925,888 

“ - 1843,  1,268,852  6.344,260 


Increase, 


780,804  $3.4  IS..  372 


Lead  trade.  A stntemetnenl  of  the  shipment  of  lead 
and  copper  from  all  the  mines  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
fSr  the  years  18-1 1 , ’12,  and  ’43: 


Free  Church  of  Scoti-axo.  Agents  of  this  Church  ar- 
rived some  nine  since  from  Europe.  The  congregation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Grand  street,  New  York, 
(Dr.  McElkoy  pastor.)  subscribed  upwards  of  three 
thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  cause,  at  a recent  meeting. 
If  is  thought  that  the  subscriptions  and  collections  in  this 
Church  v\  ill  amount  in  all  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

Indians.  Several  Indians  of  the  Fox  tribe,  from  the 
far  west,  on  their  way  to  Washington,  visited  the  Mas- 
sachusetts house  of  represutatives,  oil  Friday  week  last. 

London  Improvements.  From  an  official  return  pre- 
sented to  the  English  Government,  it  appears  that  since 
the  year  1329,  no  less  than  forty  five  thousand  new  houses 
forming  seven  hundred  and  fifty  new  streets  arid  squares 
have  been  erected,  or  are  in  the  course  of  building,  in 
London  and  its  suburbs. 

Geo.  Lafayette,  son  of  the  General,  has  been  chosen 
a member  of  the  French  ciamber  of  deputies. 

Capt  Leavenworth.  The  Buffalo  Commercial,  states 
that  charges  have  been  preferred  to  the  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical bureau  against  Captain  Leavenworth,  agent  super- 
intending tiie  harbor  improvement  at  Mtlwaukie,  and  in 
consequence  iie  has  been  suspended  from  duty.  The 
charges  are  to  investigated  by  a court  uf  inquiry  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Michigan  assessment.  The  assessed  value  of  taxa- 
ble property  in  Michigan  is  $27,668  215  41,  and  the 
amount  of  tax  $55,336  43. 

The  Island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  the  city  of  New 
York  now  stands,  was  bought  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen years  ago  bv  the  Dutch,  from  the  Indians  for 
twenty-four  dollars! 

Pedomotive  machine.  An  ingenious  and  very  useful 
invention  lias  just  been  exhibited,  and  its  power  tried 
on  the  Brighton  ami  Croydon  railway,  in  England.  It 
is  called  a pedomotive  machine,  and  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  England,  the  engineer  of  Hntchnm  iron  works, 
Kent  road,  for  the  London  and  Brighton  railway;  it 
weighs  about  270  lbs.,  and  is  manufactured  almost  en- 
tirely of  wrought  iron.  It  carried  four  or  six  persons, 
two  of  whom  propel  it  Hy  means  of  treadles,  applied  on 
a new  and  advantageous  principle.  Its  greatest  speed 
for  a short  distance  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour;  its  average  rate  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
in  both  cases  four  passengers.  Its  utility  on  a line  of 
railway,  remarks  a London  paper,  requires  no  comment, 
as  without  the  slightest  delay,  one  man  can  convey  a 


message  from  station  to  station  at  a far  greater  speed 
than  a horse  express;  and  should  there  be  any  fear  ofits 
encountering  a train,  it  can  be  lifted  up  from,  and  re- 
placed on,  the  trainway,  with  as  much  ease  as  a sedan 
chair. 

Revolutionary  Worthies  Stephen  Wilcox,  of  Ber- 
lin, Connecticut,  died  on  the  21st  December  last,  at  the 
advance  age  of  97  years.  This  venerable  patriot  lived 
in  one  house  with  his  wife  (who  died  in  1836,  aged  89.) 
66  years.  They  were  members  of  the  same  church  65 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  death  he  had  complet- 
ed a membership  of  72  years. 

Royal  wealth.  The  late  ex-king  of  Holland,  Wil- 
liam Frederick  the  3d,  whose  death  is  announced 
bv  the  last  arrivals,  left  a fortune  of  about  sixty  millions 
of  dullars!  He  married  a Catholic  Belgian  lady,  who 
succeeds  to  half  this  immerise  fortune. 

The  annual  income  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  is  12,753,000  francs. 

ITow  many  of  the  people  of  both  countries  have  to 
suffer  in  order  to  make  up  these  immense  sums 

Smugglers  Taken.  A handsome  grab  w.  s made  a 
few  days  since  by  the  New  York  custom  house  officers, 
which  implicates  the  ship  Oxford,  from  which  fifteen 
bales  of  broadcloths  and  twelve  other  bales  of  dry  goods 
were  to  have  been  clandestinely  landed.  Other  parcels 
were  suspected,  and  the  packet  ship  Montezuma  was 
rigidly  searched,  and  six  bales  taken  in  custody.  Two 
men,  Michael  M’Auley  and  Patrick  M'Lauglin,  passen- 
geis  on  board  the  ship  Oxford,  from  Liverpool,  have  been 
arrested. 

Steamboats.  It  appears,  from  an  official  statement 
of  the  collector  of  the  port,  ot  Louisville,  that  thirty-five 
steamboats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,406  tons, 
were  built  at  Louisville,  during  the  past  year.  The  ave- 
rage cost  of  each  of  these  steamboats  was  $20,000— to- 
tal cost  $700,000. 

The  number  of  steamboats  built  on  all  the  western 
waters  in  1843  is  stated  in  the  Louisville  Journal  at  one 
hundred. 

Tennessee.  The  legislature  lias  established  the  Bank 
of  East  Tennessee,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  ho 
located  at  Knoxville,  with  power  to  establish  a branch 
at  Jonesbomugh.  Their  circulation  is  limited  to  twice 
the  capital  stock  paid  in. 


University  honors.  At  a recent  award  of  prizes  in 
Trinity  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
first  prize  for  an  English  essay  was  bestowed  on  Charles 
Bnsted,  son  of  the  Revylohn'  Blasted,  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Weather.  The  harbor  of  New  York  has  remained 
accessible  through  all  the.  severe  weather — and  the 
Suund  was  again  navigated  the  beginning  of  this  week. 
A track  150  feet  wide  seven,  or  eight  miles  long,  for 
the  steamer  Britannia,  was  cut  out  of  the  ice  which 
was  eight  inches  thick  in  Boston  harbor,  at  an  expense 
of  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  she  went  to  sea  oil 
the  3d  inst.  with  58  passengers  and  a mail  of  over 
30.000  letters.  There  is  doubt  of  her  being  able  to  get 
into  Halifax,  where  forty  passengers  are  said  to  be  look- 
ing for  her,  for  Liverpool.  One  gentleman  from  the 
West  Indies,  reached  her  in  a sled  upon  the  ice  after 
she  was  underway.  Whether  it  was  the  same  person 
referred  to  in  the  Portland  Bulletin,  we  are  nut  toM) 
That  paper  says:  'We  are  unable  to  say  how  far  out 
the  ice  extends.  A man,  however,  (who  had  at  first 
been  noticed  hull-down  in  ilie  horizon,)  while  coming  in 
by  the  forts  the  other  day,  with  a hag  of  oranges  on  his 
back  and  a compass  in  his  hand,  was  hailed  to  know 
where  he  was  from.  From  Matauzas!  was  the  reply.” 

In  England  the  weather  has  hcen  very  changeable. 
Influenzas  prevailing  there  as  well  as  here.  _ 

The  Charleston  S.  Carolina  Courier  of  the  3d  ?a3’s 
“The  weather  yesterday  was  unseasonably  warm.  The 
thermometer  marked  a temperature  of  over  70 degrees. 
The  day  was  more  of  a mild  and  balmy  April  one,  than 
such  as  would  he  usually  looked  for  in  the  .beginning  of 
the  month  of  February.  Two  or  three  days  previous, 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  27  degrees. 

' From  the  South  West,  we  have  continued  accounts  of 
rain,  which  lias  been  failing  in  torrents,  with  hut  occa- 
sional intermission,  for  nearly  two  months.  The  mails 
are  interrupted  by  freshets  which  are  carrying  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  far  and  wide.  Mobile  dates  of  the 
23d  tilt,  represent  all  communication  with  the  north  as 
cutoff.  The  towns  upon  the  river,  situate  at  low  wa- 
ter, forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  stream,  have  three  feet 
water  in  the  houses.  It  is  gravely  staled  that  when  peo- 
pleup  the  country  want  logo  to  bed  they  are  obliged  to 
embark  in  boats  to  get  up  stairs.  The  account  adds: 
“We'havc  no  winter  yet,  there  has  not  been  a day  that 
an  overcoat  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  cold.  The 
rose  busiies  have  been  in  full  bloom  during  the  whole 
season.  Daffodils.  &e.  are  all  out  in  the  gardens,  which 
look  like  spring.  The  woods  are  filled  with  violets  and 
yellow  jessamines,  and  all  the  shrubs  are  budding. 

The  N.  Orleans  Picayune  contains  an  account  from 
a person  from  the  interior  of  Alabama,  which  repre- 
sents the  country  on  .the  Warrior,  Noxubee,  and  Bigbet; 
rivers,  as  laying  under  w.  deluge,  the  whole  country  one 
sheet  of  water,  enveltoped  in  a covering  of  unpicked 
cotton.  Every  thing  was  afloat.  Even  cotton  in  the 
bale  had  to  be  laden  in  passing  steamboats,  by  floating  it 
to  them  across  the  fields.  Chickens  and  other  fowls 
were  as  ill  off  as  the  first  dove  Nofilt  sent  forth  from  the 
Ark,  tlie  trees  their  only  refuge.  The  loss  mast  be  im- 
mense. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  packet  ship  Europe  arrived  at  New  York  on 
4^  11th  instant,  left  Liverpool  on  the  1 6th  ultimo. 

Vessels  building.  There  are  18  line  of  battle- 
ships, 14  h'igates,  22  sloops  of  war,  and  14  steam  fri- 
gates now  building  at  the  various  dockyards,  viz: — 
The  Royal  Albert,  120,  Royal  Frederick,  110, 
Victoria,  110,  Princess  of  Wales,  110,  Princess 
Royal,  90,  Aboukir,  90,  Algiers,  90,  Exmouth,  90, 
Hannibal,  90,  Agamemnon,  80,  Lion,  80,  Centu- 
rion, 80,  Colossus,  80,  Irresistible,  80,  Madras*  80, 
Mars,  80,  Majestic,  80,  and  Sans  Pariel,  80, 
line-of-battle-ships.  The  Constance,  50,  Worces- 
ter, 50,  Raleigh,  50,  Chichester,  50,  Active,  36, 
Amphion,  36,  Chesapeake,  36,  Flora,  36,  Cybeie,  36, 
Alarm,  26,  Amethyst,  26,  Creole,  26,  Malacca,  26, 
and  Niobe,  26,  frigates.  The  Calypso,  20,  Coquette, 
20,  Arab,  16,  Elk,  16,  Heron,  16,  Liberty,  16,  Squir- 
rel, 16,  Zebra,  16,  Daring,  12,  Osprey,  12,  E*piegle, 
12,  Mutine,  12,  Kingfisher,  12,  Flying  Fish,  12,  Bri- 
tnnart,  10,  Despatch,  6,  Hound,  G,  Mariner,  6,  Mar- 
tin, 6,  Kangaroo,  6,  Dart,  3,  and  Goshawk,  12,  sloops; 
and  the  Bulldog,  6,  Centaur,  6,  Dragon,  G,  Gladiator, 
6,  Infernal,  6,  Inflexible,  6,  Watt,  Terrible,  arid  Vul- 
ture, 6,  Vulcan,  6,  Sphynx,  6,  Scourge,  6,  Samson,  6, 
and  Janus,  steam- 1 rigates.  [ Madisonian . 

IRELAND.  Mr.  O’Connell  arrived  atJKilkenriy, 
on  his  way  to  Dublin.  The  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  offi- 
cers, with  the  civic  paraphernalia,  met  him  in  state. 

Mr.  O’Connell  paid  a flying  visit  to  Cork  on  the  3d 
of  January,  arid  made  a speech,  of  course,  from  which 
we  extract  as  follows: 

"As  to  an  acquittal,  it  scarcely  depends  on  guilt  or 

innocence.  All  the  facts  took  place  in  open  day 

in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  arid  police.  They 
were  committed  to  the  secrecy  of  the  public  press. 
When  the  old  watchmen  were  crying  the  hour  it  was 
a sad  way  of  keeping  a secret  as  to  the  precise  hour 
of  the  night.  (A  laugh.)  it  was  so  with  them. — 
I hey  took  an  instrument  to  confide  their  interests  to, 
which. finds  its  way  all  over  the  world.  Acquittal  or 
condemnation  all  depended  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  jury.  It  was  idle  to  demonstrate  that  this  prose- 
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cution  was  not  intended  to  put  down  the  expression 
of  opinion  on  a subject  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  Ireland. 

They  could  get,  any  day,  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
twelve  good  men  and  true  to  convict  him  of  blasphe- 
my, for  merely  worshipping  the  Redeemer.  In  Dub- 
lin they  could  find  many  a man  with  the  same  humane 
politics  as  Vincent.  The  jury  was  to  be  struck  this 
day.  If  that  jury  were  composed  of  fair  and  i O)  par- 
tial men,  the  whole  affair  would  not  last  forty- eight 
hours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  bigots  and  partisans 
composed  it,  and  that  was  highly  probable,  for  they 
were  playing  with  a gambler  who  held  loaded  dice, 
the  consequence  was  obvious,  arid  he  should  be  the 
inmate  of  a prison. 

But  the  grated  bars  of  a prison  should  not  lessen 
his  anxiety  for  his  country;  on  the  contrary,  that 
love  and  affection  should  be  butdeepened  and  doubled, 
as  it  was  only  human  nature  to  love  those  things  for 
which  we  are  persecuted.  (Sensation.)  His  pen  or 
his  mind  could  not  slumber  in  a cell  or  anywhere 
else.  The  prospects  of  repeal  were  brightening 
over. the  land.  The  accession  of  Augustus  John 
O’Neil,  of  Bunowen  Castle,  was  an  event  in  itself  of 
high  importance.  Smith  O’Brien  Was  a host  in  him- 
self.” 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  O’Connell  arrived  at  Clonmel, 
where  it  had  heen  previously  arranged  he  was  to  be 
entertained  at  a sumptuous  banquet. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  on  his  health  being  drunk,  went 
over  the  usual  topics:  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
weakness  of  England;  the  number  of  her  enemies, 
the  impossibility  of  her  governing  Ireland  by  force 
or  resisting  her  demands,  and  concluded  as  follows: 
“The  period  is  coming  when  the  income  of  Ireland 
shall  be  spent  in  Ireland;  when  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  will  be  resident  in  Ireland,  and  when  no  man  out 
of  Ireland  should  have  an  estate  in  Ireland;  when  our 
domestic  manufactures  will  be  encouraged  by  a do- 
mestic legislature;  when  our  commercial  advantages 
will  be  made  available  for  the  people,  when  the 
country  that  God  has  blessed  more  than  any  others 
by  the  genial  nature  of  its  climate,  will  be  happy  and 
prosperous;  when  Ireland,  by  honest,  peaceable,  legal, 
holy,  and  sinless  means,  shall  pass  from  the  night  of 
darkness  and  bondage,  and  shine  forth  one  of  the 
glorious  lights  in  the  world.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

FRANCE. 

There  is  no  news  of  importance.  The  address  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  is  in  the  main  a mere  echo 
to  the  king’s,  the  only  shadow  of  variance  being  a 
paragraph  stating  that  in  repressing’-the  slave  trade 
further  negotiations  should  aim  to  “replace  French 
commerce  under  the  exclusive  surveillance  of  the 
French  flag,”  an  expression  interpreted  to  demand 
an  entire  abandonment  of  the  right  of  search  claimed 
by  England. 

The  Faris  fortifications  were  about  to  be  armed. 

M.  Defontaine,  a judge  of  Lille,  has  been  repri- 
manded for  having-  paid  homage  to  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  was  still  in  London,  and  receiving  coun- 
tenance there  only  from  Jacobites,  Carlists,  Legiti- 
mists, &c.,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  exposure 
of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  his  own 
present  disfavor  with  the  English  government. 

Ministry.  The  present  ministry  of  France  enter- 
ed the  *20. h of  October  last,  the  4th  year  of  its 
existence.  Of  all  the  cabinets  existing  since  the’ 
French  revolution,  of  1830,  it  maintained  itself  the 
longest. 

The  first  cabinet,  after  the  three  days  of  July,  1830, 
existed,  only,  82  days;  from  the  11th  of  August  to  2d 
of  November,  1830. 

The  second  presided  over  by  Mr.  Laffitte,  131 
days;  from  the  2d  of  November,  1830,  to  the  13th  of 
March,  1831. 

The  third  presided  over  by  Mr.  Casimir  Perrier, 
577  days;  from  the  13th  of  March,  1831,  to  the  11th 
of  October,  1832. 

The  fourth  cabinet,  that  of  the  11th  of  October, 
presided  over  first  by  Marshal  Soult,  and  afterwards 
by  Marshal  Gerard,  and  modified  several  times,  but 
conserving,  always,  its  centre,  Messrs.  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  notwithstanding  its  changes,  among  which 
was  the  replacement  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  by  the 
Count  de  Iligny.did  not  prolong  its  existe  nce  beyond 
763  days;  from  the  11th  of  October,  1832,  to  the  J 0th 
of  November,  1834* 

The  fifth  cabinet,  c alled  the  ministry  of  three  days, 


nevertheless,  existed  during  8;  from  the  10th  to  the 
18th  November,  1834. 

The  sixth  Cabinet,  at  first,  presided  over  by  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  and,  after  his  murder, 
by  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  in  winch  Messrs.  Guizot  and 
Thiers  were  again  together,  was  a kind  of  resurrec- 
tion of  the  third  ministry.  It  existed  during  469 
days;  from  November  18th,  1834,  to  February  22, 

1836. 

The  seventh  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thiers,  lasted 
195  days;  from  February  22d,  to  September  6th,  1836. 

The  eighth  presided  over  by  the  Count  Mole,  of 
which  Mr.  Guizot  was  a member,  existed  during 
221  days;  from  September  6th,  1836,  to  April  15th, 

1837. 

The  ninth  cabinet,  being  only  a modification  of  the 
preceding,  and  presided  over  by  Count  Mole,  (with- 
out Mr.  Guizot)  lasted  715  days,  from  April  15th, 
1837,  to  March  31st,  ,1839. 

The  tenth,  only  ad  interim,  and  withou  t a president, 
existed  during  42  days;  from  March  31st  to  May  12th, 

1839. 

The  eleventh,  presided  over  by  Marshal  Soult, 
existed  294  days;  from  May  12,  1839,  to  March  1st, 

1840. 

The  twelfth,  presided  over,  again,  by  Mr.  Thiers, 
lasted  241  days;  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  29th 
October,  1840. 

The  present  ministry  is  the  thirteenth.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Marshal  Soult,  and  Mr.  Guizot  is  the 
centre- of  it.  At  the  end  of  1843,  it  existed  1,156 
days,  longer  than  any  other;  and  indeed,  the  minis- 
ters begin  to  settle  for  a long  period,  but  we  are 
afraid  the  least  change  on  the  political  horizon  will 
force  them  to  resign,  and  make  room,  once  more  for 
Mr.  Thiers  and  his  political  friends,  who  are  already 
waiting  impatiently.  * II. 

[ Georgian . 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  was  to  leave  Paris  for 
Brussels  in  the  course  of  the  week,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville. 

The  Paris  Journal  de»  Debats  has  an  article  on 
“American  Repudiation.”  It  mentions  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  and  Florida  as  the  only  states  that  have 
sanctioned  repudiation,  owing  together  $54,000,000. 
The  only  cause  which  prevents  payment  by  all  the 
states  is  said  to  be  a repugnance  to  direct  taxation. 
The  following  paragraphs  from  the  article  are  wor- 
of  attention: 

“The  members  of  the  legislative  assembles  fear 
to  compromise  their  popularity  by  proposing  or  sup- 
porting such  a measure;  and  it  is  the  custom  in  Ame- 
rica to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  that  of  popu- 
larity. The  obstacle,  however,  is  not  insurmounta- 
ble. A courageous  and  firm  statesman  placed  at  the 
helm  would  encourage  by  his  exhortation  and  ex- 
ample those  local  legislatures  which  tremble  before 
the  caprices  or  prejudices  of  their  constituents.  No- 
thing is  so  quickly  communicated  as  courage,  espe- 
cially amongst  a people  of  energetic  character  like 
Americans.  But  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  it 
is  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  the  democratic  flood  will 
float  to  the  president’s  chair,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
expected  in  this  respeci  from  the  future  first  magis- 
trate. Mr.  Van  Buren  is  as  little  as  possible  the 
man  fitted  for  the  situation.  His  qualities  are  the 
inverse  of  tiiose  required  for  the  situation  to  which 
he  aspires.  He  is  a man  who  resolves  nothing, 
whilst  he  has  recourse  to  the  most  indefinite  man- 
agement. He  l'ears  above  all  things  to  engage  his 
responsibility.  It  is  not  with  those  habits  of  mind 
and  character  that  a change  can  be  effected  in  pub-, 
lie  opinion. 

RUSSIA. 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  department 
of  state,  in  Washington,  that,  “by  an  Ukase  of  the 
6lh  of  November,  1843,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  taking  into  consideration  the  badness 
of  the  harvests  in  the  government  of  Esthonia  this 
year,  has  deigned  to  authorise  the  importation,  free 
from  duty,  of  the  foreign  grains  hereinafter  described, 
until  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  viz:  rye,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat,  in  grain  as  well  as  in  flour  and 
in  paste;  but  at  the  same  time  the  transportation  of 
these  said  sorts  of  grains,  from  the  said  ports  to  other 
Russian  ports,  shall  he  prohibited  during  all  the  sea- 
son of  navigation  of  1844;  the  transportation  by  land 
of  the  grains  of  Esthonia  to  the  government  of  Si. 
Petersburg  shall  be  also  prohibited  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  1836.” 
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-FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  Monument  which  the  emperorof  Russia  has 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Kowno.  in  commemoration 
of  the  events  of  1812,  was  inaugurated  on  the  10th 
of  November.  The  construction  is  of  huge  size,  and 
on  the  front  arp  these  words,  taken  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander’s  first  manifesto,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Russian  campaign: — “God  is  against  Ihe  aggressor;” 
and  on  the  opposite  side — “In  the  year  1812,  not  less 
than  700.000  hostile  troops  perished  in  Russia,  and 
only  70,000  were  able  to  escape'.” 

The  Jews.  The  “Frankforter  Gazette”  contains 
a letter  from  the  frontiers  of  Russia  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  which  says:  “The  ukase  ordering  the  remo- 

val of  the  Jews  from  the  frontier  districts  into  the 
interior,  is  at  this  moment  being  carried  into  effect. 
Nearly  100,000  persons  are  effected  by  the  measure. 
They  receive  passports  which  indicate  their  place  of 
residence  and  they  are  expected  to  have  all  their  pro- 
perly sold  off  within  a few  days  after.” 

TURKEY. 

Dr.  Wolff  has  been  furnished  with  letters,  bearing 


liberty  to  go  or  stay,  without  being  arrested,  detained  ican  traders,  and  the  liberality  always  manifested 
or  exiled,  except  by  the  provision  and  according  to  towards  them  by  onr  citizens  The  people  of  New 
the  forms  of  la w provided.  1 Mexico  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  new  ar- 

The  right  of  property  is  inviolable,  and  none  may  ] rangement,  and  it  was  even  thought  that  many  of 
he  taken  for  the  use  of  the  stale,  except  according  to  : them  would  be  now  willing  to  surrender  the  country 
the  forms  of  the  law,  and  with  a just  indemnity.  i to  Texas.  During  the  entire  season  Gov.  Armijo 
Each  one  has  the  right  to  express  his  thoughts  j and  his  people  had  treated  the  Americans  with  much 
upon  every  subject,  and  to  write,  print  and  publish  ' respect. 

his  thoughts.  Alt  forms  of  religion  are  equally  tole- 1 Little  had  been  done  at  the  gold  mines  during  the 
rated,  and  their  exercise  permilled,  so  that  they  do  ! summer,  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  water  with 
not  interfere  with  the  public  order.  j which  to  wash  the  ore;  but  on  the  10th  November 

The  jury  is  established  in  all  criminal  matters,  and  1 ihe  miners  were  moving  in,  with  a view  to  commen- 
fnr  political  delinquencies,  and  the  press.  The  ver-  cing  winter  operations. 


diet  may  be  formed  by  the  concurrence  (against  the 
accused)  of  two-thirds  of  the  number. 

The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
discuss  political  suhjects — also  the  right  to  petition 
- -is  recognized.  The  secrecy  of  letters  is  held  in- 
violable. 

Tlie  sovereignty  of  the  nation  rests  in  the  people, ! 
, and  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignly  is  delegated  to 
the  sultan’s  sign  manual,  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva  and  three  powers — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
lo  the  sultan  of  Bokhara.  He  has  also  been  provided  , cja].  The  legislative  consists  of  a national  assembly, 
with  letters  from  Sheiek-el-Islam,  the  great  head  of  composed  of  a senate  and  a chamber  of  commoners. 

the  Mussulman  religion,  to  the  various  religious  chiefs!  The  executive  is  delegated  to  a citizen,  taking  the 

of  the  Sunni  sect  in  Centra'!  Asia.  These  important  | title  of  president;  and  the  judiciarv  is  composed  of  a 
and  interesting  documents  were  readily  given,  upon  I court  o fccissalicn,  of  appeals,  of  the  first  resort,  (pre- 
the  application  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  has  in-  . miere  instance,)  and  of  ihe  peace, 
terested  himse.lf  most  warmly  in  the  philanthropic  | The  representatives  (or  commoners)  are  chosen  to 
undertaking  of  Dr.  Wolff.  1 he  doctor  will  proba-  ! serve  three  years — -the  senators  six  years,  one-third 
bly  leave  Constantinople  on  the  24th,  for  Trebiznnd.  going  out  every  two  years.  The  senate  is  composed 
The  Bokharans  are  Sunnees,  and  while  they  regard  0f  thirtv-six  members,  and  the  assembly  according 
the  sultan  as  their  Caliph,  they  hold  the  Persians  in  (o  the  population;  the  number  is  not  yet  stated.— 
abhorence.  The  Turks  of  this  place  consider  Ihem  Their  privileges  and  authority  are  the  same  as  the 
as  most  rigid  and  good  Mussnlmen.  Dr.  Wolff  goes  American  congress.  The  legislative  session  endures 
in  the  character  of  a missionary,  deputed  ny  the 
friends  of  the  sufferers  to  ransom  them  at  any  price, 
lie  lias  already  been  at  Bokhara,  some  years  ago,  and 
is  acquainted  with  the  Khan  and  several  of  his  offi- 
cers. He  has  a favorable  opinion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  success.  Be- 


National  Debt.  The  national  debt  of  Mexico  is 
one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  may  he 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  foreign  and  in- 
ternal debt. 

Tlie  internal  debt  amounts  to  §18,550,000;  and  in 
1841  the  customs  were  mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  in 
the  following  subdivisions: 

17  per  cent  of  the  customs  devoted  to  a debt  of 

“ §2,040,000 


15 

12 

10 

8 

10 

161 

10 

983 

H 


tobacco  fund  debt, 
interest  ori  English  debt, 
garrison  fund, 


410,000 

2,100,000 

3,100,600 

1.200,000 

9,700,000 


§18,550,000 

balance,  clear  oflien,  for  the  government. 


100 

The  foreign  debt  is  still  larger  than  this;  and  (in- 


sides being  well  acquainted  with  the  Persian  lan- 
guage— which  is  theirs — 1 1 is  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  customs,  and  experience  as  a traveller  qualify 
him  for  tire  arduous  undertaking.  He  leaves  in  a 
few  days,  and  will  not  reach  Bokhara  for  three 
months  over  a cold  and  con’ fortless  country.” 


The  Nestorians.  A Constantinople  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Commercial  asserts  that  Ihe  the  peace,  the  municipal  counsellors  and  th 
massacre  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  was  tlie  result  are  chosen  by  tlie  people, 
of  Mohammedan  cupidity  alone,  and  did  not  in  any 


three  months  each  year,  and  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
or  prorogued. 

Alter  a law  is  passed,  it  is  sent  to  the  governor  for 
promulgation.  He  may  return  it,  with  his  objections'; 
and  if  the  objections  are  admitted,  tlie  law'will  he 
amended;  if  not  admitted,  it  will  be  again  sent  to  him 
for  promulgation. 

Members  of  the  legislature  are.  privileged  from  ar- 
rest upon  any  matter  whatever,  except  by  the  cham- 
ber to  winch  he  belongs. 

The  president  is  elected  to  serve  for  four  years,  and 
is  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  tlie  people. 

The  representatives  of  tlie  people,  tlie  judges  of 

mayors  | 


eluding  the  above)  I will  slate  the  entire  national  re- 
sponsibility, as  it  exi-ted  at  the  end  of  last  year; 

internal  debt, 

-§13, 550,000 

Debt  to  English  creditors, 

60,000.000 

U.  S,  claims  and  interest,  say 

2.400,000 

Copper  to  be  redeemed, 

2,000.000 

Claims  for  Hizalo, 

700,000 

Bustamente  loan, 

500,000 

Total, 

§84,150,000 

Until  1841,  (he  whole  of  the  revenue,  except  11^ 
per  cent,  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  §18,- 
550,000,  while  the  remaining  claims  were  entirely 
unprotected  by  securities.  Shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Santa  Anna  to  power,  lie  suspended  (by  a 
decree  of  the  16th  of  February)  the  payment  of  the 

manner  originate  in  jealousy  between  American,  established  by  law — are  decided  annually the  la w j first  five  funds  charged  upon  the  customs,  as  stated 


Imposts  for  tlie  profit  or  revenue  of  the  state, 


English,  and  French  missionaries,  as  was  at  first  re-  fixing  them  only  being  in  force  one  year,  at  the  ex- 1 in  a preceding  table,  but  reserved  tlie  active  appropria- 


ported  by  a correspondent  of  tne  London  Mornin 
Chronicle. 


piration  of  which  it  must  be  renewed.  j lion  for  tlie  tobacco  and  English  interest  debts.  This, 

| The  city  of  Port  Republican  (formerly  Port  au  as  may  be  well  imagined,  created  great  dissatisfaction 
HAYTI.  Prince)  is  the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  among  the  mercantile  classes,  and  among  numbers  of 

The  first  section  of  the  new  constitution  of  Hayti  government.  j persons  who  had  invested  their  capital  in  government 

provides  for  the  political  division  of  the  republic,  and  j The  contingency  of  a revision  of  the  constitution  is  loans,  witli  a reliance  upon  tlie  revenues  as  a solemn 


declares  that  Africans  and  Indians,  or  the  descendants  provided  for. 


pledge  for  the  redemption.  Santa  Anna,  however 


of  either,  by  one  or  tlie  oilier  parent,  may  become  | There  are  four  secretaries  ofstate,  viz:  1,  Ihe  Inte-  withstood  the  torrent  manfully.  He  was  assailed 
citizens;  hut  no  white  person  can  become  a citizen,  rior  and  Agriculture;  2,  Justice,  Public  Instruction, ; legations,  newspapers,  and  individuals,  but  nothing 
or  hold  real  estate. 


and  religion;  3,  Finance  and  Commerce;  4 


The  second  section  provides  for  the  civil  and  poli-  R,eiations,  War  and  Marine. 


Foreign  could  induce  him  to  yield  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
j government  to  their  importunities.  He  was,  in  fact, 


tical  rights.  | The  secretaries  have  tlie  power  to  speak  in  each  forced  to  the  measure.  The  national  credit  was 

The  third  section  provides  for  equality  in  the  eyes  legislative  chamber  in  support  of  their  projects  for  irremediably  impaired,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to 
of  the  world.  All  modes  of  worship  shall  be  equally  laws,  or  to  sustain  the  objections  of  tlie  executive.  ! obtain  loans.  The  consequence  was,  tlie  seizure  of 
free.  The  freedom  of  tiie  press  is  guarantied. — 1 The  president  receives  §24,000  per  annum  and  his  ' the  customs,  by  the  suspension  of  their  prior  appro 
Schools  to  be  established  for  both  sexes,  the  teaching  privileges  and  duties  are  very  much  akin  to  those  of  priation,  until  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  ins  treasury 


tiie  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

MEXICO. 


Independently  of  tlie  English  and  American  debt, 
the  claims  upon  tlie  Mexican  go\  eminent  have  usu- 


The  new  constitution  of  Mexico  having  been  sworn  ally  been  created  by  means  of  loans  of  tlie  most  usu- 
io,  Santa  Anna  has  been  thereby  deprived  of  the  ex-  rious  character.  In  order  to  •illustrate  this  system; 


free  a.id  gratuitous. 

The  colors  of  the  republic  are  blue  and  red,  placed 
horizontally.  The  arms  are  the  palm,  surmounted 
by  the  Liberty  Cap,  and  ornamented  with  a tro-  to, 
phy  of  arms,  with  the  legend,  “In  union  there  is  traordinaryjpowers  temporarily  entrusted  to  him,  and  and  to  show  the  enormous  rates  at  which  lenders  en- 
strength.”  | has  entered  upon  the  office  of  president  according  to  deavored  to  assure  themselves  against  loss  by  depre- 

Port  au  Prince  is  the  seat  of  government,  under  ( the  constitution.  j ciation,  I will  recount  some  transactions  which  were 

the  name  of  Port  Republican.  i A gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Santa  Fe  lias  put  parjly  effected  in  1841. 

The  national  fetes  are,  the  Independence  of  Hayti,  tlie  St.  Louis  Republican  in  possession  of  tlie  latest  i On  the  20th  of  September,  fifteen  days  before  the 
1st  of  January;  that  of  Agriculture,  the  1st  of  May"  jinformalion  from  that  country,  which  lie  left  on  the  | the  treaty  of  Estansuela,  the  administration  of  presi- 
thal  of  Alexander  Petion,  1st  of  April;  that  of  Re-  151h  November,  coming  by  way  of  Bent’s  Fort.  j dent  Bustamante  offered  the  following  terms  for  a 


generation,  the  27th  of  January 

Every  stranger  in  Hayti  to  enjoy  protection  to  his 
’person  and  goods.  < 

The  constitution  is  prefaced  by  the  followed  pre- 
amble: 

“The  people  of  Hayti  proclaim,  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  present  Constitution,  that 


On  tlie  day  previous  to  his  departure  he  was  in- ! loan  of  §1,200, U00  It  proposed  to  receive  the  sum 
formed  that  four  hutiderd  soldirs  had  been  directed  to  1 of  §2U0,UU0  in  cash,  and  §1,000,000  represented  in 
leave  Chihuahua  on  tiie  Cth,  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  paper  or  credits  of  the  government.  These  cre- 


guarding  tlie  port  of  Santa  Fe  and  preventing  smug-  d its  or  paper  were  worth,  in  the  market,  nine  per 
gling.  | cent.  About  one-half  of  the  luan  u as  taken,  and  ihe 

Nearly  all  the  companies  of  traders  from  Missouri  parlies  obtained  orders  on  tlie  several  maritime  cus- 
had  reachedSar.ta  Fe,  hut  had  suffered  a good  deal  tom  houses,  receivable  in  pay  ment  ol  duties, 
they  may  consecrate,  forever,  its  rights,  its  civil  j on  the  way.  Thirteen  Spaniards  hod  died — twelve  The  revenues  of  the  custom-house  of  Malamoras 

and  political  guaranties,  and  its  national  indepen- i of  them  from  fever  and  ague.  They  were  out  106  have  been  always  hitherto  appropriated  to  pay  the 
dence.”  i days,  and  some  ol  the  sick  were  still  on  the  road. — army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  Du- 

The  Island  of  Hayti  and  ils  dependencies  are  form-  [ Tiie  Mexican  traders  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  wa-  ring  the  administration  of  General  Bustamante,  tlie 
ed  into  six  departments:— 1,  Le  Sud;  2 1’Ouest;  3,  ! gons;  Bonnelly  and  Glasgow  forty  two,  and  Annijo  commandant  of  Matamoras  issued  bonds  or  drafts 
TArtibonite;  4,  le  Nord;  5,  leCibao;  arid  6,  i’Ozarna.  j fifty  two.  The  value  of"  tiie  goods  carried  out  by  against  the  custom-house  for  §150,000',  receivable  for 
These  departments  are  divided  by  law  into  Jlrondisse-  ; these  caravans  is. estimated,  at  tiie  cost  price  in  the  all  kinds  of  duties  as  cash,  l ie  disposed  of  these 
menls,  and  these  again  into  Communes.  The  Repub-  ; United  Stales,  at  §475.500,  the  cost  of  wagons,  teams,  bonds  to  tlie  merchants  of  that  port  for  §100,000;  and , 
lie  is  one  and  indivisible — in  itself  free,  sovereign,  1 &c.  at  §121.400 — making  a tola  1 of  §596,900.  in  addition  to  the  bonus  of  §50, u00,  allowed  them  iri- 

and  independent.  I This  trade  (says  the  Republican)  is  now  cut  off  by  lerest  on  the  §100,000;  at  the  rate  ol  3 per  cent  per 

Haytiens  are  equal  in-the  eye  of  the  law,  and  are  | tiie  closing  of  tiie  port  of  Santa  Fe,-u  inch  is  regarded  month,  until  they  had  duties  to  pay,  v.  Inch  they  could 
equally  admissible  to  all  civil  arid  military  employ-  j by -tiie- trailers  as  an  unjust  exercise  of  power  on  the  extinguish  by  the  drafts. 

ments.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  is  guarantied,  1 part  of  the  Mexican  guvei  umenl,  especially  alter  tlie  Another  transaction,  of  a similar  nature,  developes 
and  there  is  no  distinction  of  orders.  Each  one  is  at  i protection  furnished  by  this  government  to  tiie  Mex-  ■ the  character  of  tlie  government’s  negotiations,  and 
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can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  receipt  of  some  ad- 
vantages which  the  act  itself  does  not  disclose  to  the 
public. 

The  mint  at  Guanajuato,  or  the  right  to  coin  at 
that  place,  was  contracted  for,  in  1742,  by  a most 
respectable  foreign  house  in  Mexico,  for  §7 1,000  cash, 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  the  same  time  that 
another  otter  was  before  the  government,  stipulating 
for  the  paymentof$400,00!)  for  the  same  period,  para- 
ble in  annual  instalments  of  $25,t>00  each.  The  $7I,- 
000  in  hand,  were,  however,  deemed  of  more  value 
than  the  prospective  $400,000?  This  mint  leaves  a 
nett  annual  income  of  $60,000 

With  sue  i a spendthrift  abandonment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  continued,  for  a series  of 
years  in  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  claims 
and  domestic  warfare,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that 
Mexico  has  long  survived  theiuin  which  must  inevi- 
ably  overtake  her  with  a debt  of  $84,000,000,  and 
an  annual  expenditure  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  suc- 
ceeding statement)  of$13,000,000,  independant  of  the 
payment  of  interest,  balances,  and  loans.  Yet  with 
all  these  incumbrances,  created  under  the  most  usu- 
rious exactions,  it  is  greatly  to  her  honor  that  she  has 
not  repudiated  the  claims  of  her  creditors; — a moral 
and  political  firmness  in  which  she  may  well  be  emu- 
lated by  some  of  those  very  states  that  have  been 
loudest  in  their  thoughtless  abuse  of  a sister  republic. 

A late  Mexican  paper  states  that  the  minister  of 
the  treasury  of  Mexico  has  published  a decree,  by 
which  tli**  president  directs  25  per  cent  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic  to  be  set 
apart  as  a 'rwiiking  fund,”  to  pay  the  public  debt. — 
This  fund  is  to  he  inviolable.  The  decree  provides 
for  the  consolidation  and funding  of  the  debt  at  the  rate 
of  a 6 per  cent  stock,  for  which  it  will  be  exchanged 
by  such  as  choose:  Those  who  do  not  embrace  this 

arrangement  with  the  government  are  to  have  their 
claims  liquidated,  only,  when  out  of  the  sinking  fund 
now  created,  those  who  accede  to  the  exchange  of  stock 
shall  have  been  first  of  all  paid! 

If  we  exclude  the  Apierican  debt,  now  in  the 
course  of  payment,  (an  exclusion  nevertheless  impro- 
per, as  the  government  has  hut  changed  her  respon- 
sibility from  a foreign  creditor  to  a domestic  one,) 
the  debt  of  Mexico  may  still  be  fairly  estimated  at  j 
$82,000,000,  which,  at  6 percent  bears  an  annual  in-  ; 
teresl  of  $4,920,000.  The  actual  income  from  cus- 1 
toms  and  all  resources  may  be  set  down  at  $13,000,-  I 
000, — 25  per  cent  on  which  will  produce  a fund  of 
$3,250,000,  or  $1,670,000  less  than  the  interest  on  the 
whole  debt!  it  may  well  be  asked,  whence  is  to  pro- 
ceed t he  “sinking  fund,”  so  long  as  such  a deficiency 
exists? 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  Mexican  government 
for  1840,  including  the  supreme  powers,  diplomacy, 
treasury,  political,  instruction,  benevolence,  punish- 
ment, salaries  of  vai  ions  officers  of  palace,  rents,  pen- 
sions, &c.,  war-office,  dividends  on  foreign  debt 
amounted  to  $13,155,922. 

Mines  and  coinage  of  Mexico.  In  treating  of  the 
resources  of  men  and  money  of  Mexico,  it  will  not 
be  uninteresting  (after  knowing  that  the  production 
of  the  mines  amounts  id  value  annually  to  about  twen- 
ty-two millions,  of  which  twelve  find  their  way  to 
the  mints)  to  present  a statement  of  the  total  coinage 
of  the  country,  derived  from  the  records  of  the  ear- 
liest periods  to  which  access  could  be  had: — 

Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico,  from  the 

EARLIEST  PERIODS  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

The  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  established  in 
1535,  hut  there  are  no  returns  for  the  first  155  years, 
until  1690.  If  we  take  the  average  of  the  coinage 
of  these  years  to  have  been  $1,000,000,  we  shall 
have  $155,000,000 

From  1690  to  1803,  inclusive  1,353,452,020 

1803  to  1821,  inclusive,  261,354,022 

1822  5,543,254 

1823  3,567,821 

1824  3,503,880 

1825  6,036,878 

1825  to  1831,  (on  an  average,  three  millions 


All  of  these  for  the  five  years,  (after  1826) 
since  which  they  have  been  calculated  in 
the  general  coinage,  60,000,000 


per  annum),  15.000,000 

1831,  13,00b, 000 

1832,  12,500,000 

1833,  12.500,000 

1834,  12,040,000 

1835,  12  000,000  | 

1836,  12,050,009 

1837,  11,610,000 
1833  to  1843,  (averaging  twelve 

millions)  60,000,000  ! 

To  this  must  be  added  the  coinage  of  state  mints,  j 

not  included  in  above: 

Guanajuato,  from  J3IQ  to  1826  3 024,194 


Zacatecas, 
Gtiadala.xara 
Durango, 
Cmhuahua,  1 
Sambrerete,  1 


1810  to  1826, 
1812  to  1326, 

1811  to  1826, 
1811  to  1814, 
1810  to  1811. 


32,108,185 

5,659,159 

7,433,626 

3,603,660 

1,561,249 


Total,  $2,068,597,948 

This  amount  is  less  than  it  has  been  made  by  seve- 
ral other  writers.  [Mexico  by  Brunlz  Muyer. 

TKXAS. 

From  the  Alabama  Tribune. 

We  published  on  Monday  news  from  Texas,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  house  of  representatives  .proposing  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  We  learn 
from  other  sources,  that  there  was  a probability  that 
this  measure,  although  in  accordance  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  members,  would  not  be  acted  upon.  It  was 
thought  that  so  formal  a movement  might  endanger 
the  present  favorable  relations  of  the  republic  with 
European  powers.  The  members, however,  had  signed 
an  address  which  was  intended  to  be  used  as  an  offi- 
cial mode  of  effecting  the  same  end.  They  therein 
disclosed  that  the  movement  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  solicit  its  con- 
summation. This  address  hod  been  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  congress,  (except  General  Lewis,  from 
North  Alabama)  and  been  or  was  to  be  forwarJed  to 
Senator  Benton. 

On  the  same  subject  we  find  the  following  in  the 
New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  25th  Jan. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a senator  of  Texas  to  a gen- 
tleman in  New  Orleans: 

Dear  Sir — Up  to  this  period  we  have  been  utter- 
ly unable  to  learn  what  course  our  executive  is  pur- 
suing with  reference  to  our  foreign  relations.  He 
still  preserves  a deep  mysery,  and  is  unwilling  to 
communicate. 

There  is  hut  one  feeling  here  or  in  any  other  part 
of  Texas  on  the  subject  of  annexation.  All  feel  the 
most  lively  anxiety  on  the  matter,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  the  best  possible  mode  of  effecting  this 
great  desideratum.  When  1 say  “all,’'  however,  you 
must  not  understand  me  as  including  the  president, 
for  we  cannot  say  what  he  wishes.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  he  is  opposed  to  it.  But  out  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  1 apprehend,  there  would 
not  be  found,  one  of  a hundred  who  would  be  oppo- 
sed. From  the  Washington  city  papers,  we  learn 
that  an  impression  has  been  made,  that  Texas  does 
not  desire  annexation,  and  our  friends  there  are  metp 
by  this  reply,  when  about  to  urge  the  question.  1 
the  president  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  congress  that  he  is  doing  every  thing  is  his 
power  to  attain  this  object,  we  will  in  a few  days 
pass  resolutions  expressive  of  our  desires  and  pro- 
testing against  British  interference  in  relation  to  our 
political  institutions.  I understand  Captain  Elliot, 
her  majesty’s  representative  to  Texas,  will  spend  the 
winter  in  New  Orleans.  The  object  is”  no  doubt  to1 
allay  inquiry,  by  seeming  to  consider  that  there  is  j 
nothing  now  of  any  importance  between  his  govern- 1 
ment  and  ours.  Put  the  real  object  is  to  place  him-  j 
self  in  nearer  communication  with  Mr.  Doyle  and  I 
Mr.  Fox,  so  that  their  joint  plans  may  be  more  easi- } 
ly  carried  on.  That  Captain  Elliot  since  his  first  ar-  j 
rival  in  Texas,  has  uniformly  exercised  a powerful 
control  over  our  government,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
that  secret  negotiations  of  a doubtful  character  have ! 
been  going  on,  is  equally  clear.  The  great  anxiety 
which  Capt.  E.  evinced  just  before  our  elections, 
manifestly  showed  that  he  conceived  it  of  very  great 
importance,  that  Gen.  Houston  should  have  a major- 
ity in  congress.  ****** 

I hope,  however,  for  the  best,  arid  that  by  some 
fortunate  turn  of  Ihe  wheel,  we  may  be  turned  into 
the  United  States,  and  never  again  will  1 abandon  the 
flag  of  my  native  country. 

The  steamship  New  York,  Captain  Wright,  arriv- 
ed at  New  Orleans  on  the  5lh  inst.,  from  Galveston, 
bringing  papers  from  that  place  to  the  3d  inst.,  and 
from  Houston  to  the  31st  ult: 

The  Texan  congress  is  still  in  session.  Among  the 
acts  under  the  consideration  of  that  body,  is  one  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This, 
the  Telegraph  says,  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives a short  time  since  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote; 
but  no  public  action  has  been  had  upon  it  by  the  seri- 
ale,  although  it  is  known  that  the  senators  are,'  to  a 
man  iri  favor  of  annexation.  The  editor  infers  that 
a secret  act  has  been  passed  in  relation  to  the  subject; 
and  corroborates,  what  has  already  been  disclosed 
renarding  the  effectuation  of  the  measure  by  a 
treaty.” 

The  Galveston  Civilian,  of  the  3d  instant,  says: — 
“Certain  rumors  are  afloat  relative  to  the  annexation 
of  this  country  to  the  United  States.  It  is  staled  that 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  members  jof  the  U.  States 
senate,  being  a majority  of  two-thirds,  with  the  ex- 
ecutive of  that  country,  are  in  favor  of  entering  into 
a treaty  with  Texas  for  the  cession  of  our  territory 


to  the  United  States;  that  this  fact  has  been  commu  * 
nicatpd  in  form  to  this  government,  and  that  mea* 
sures  in  accordance  with  it  are  now  in  progress. 

“The  statement  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States  senate  we  believe  to  be  well  founded.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Hudson  Star,  writing 
from  Washington,  Texas,  under  date  of  the  23  ult., 
says: 

“A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  to-day,  end  the 
rule  suspended,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  after  a 
like  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  the  president,  shall  issue  a proclamation  to 
hold  hallottings  for  a ratification  of  the  same,  which 
if  ratified  will  constilute  us  a stale  of  the  U.  States. 
It  also  provides  for  the  election  of  delegrates,  same 
number  as  senators  and  members  of  congress,  to 
frame  a new  state  constitution,  and  to  perform  the 
necessary  rites  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
government,  &c.,  which  wae  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
one  voice  in  the  contrary  only. 

The  schooner  Ssnta  Anna  arrived  at  Galveston  on 
the  27th  ult.,  from  Corpus  Christi,  with  despatches  to 
the  government  from  the  Texan  commissioners. — 
They  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  with  the  utmost 
haste,  and  although  no  clue  was  ' furnished  to  their 
charaster  a favorable  construction  was  placed  upon 
their  contents. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
And  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  on  the  15th 
instant: 

William  Wilkins,  of  Pa.  (Member  of  Congress) 
to  be  secretary  of  war. 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  of  Va.  (Member  of  Congress) 
to  be  secretary  of  the  navy. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  MINISTER. 

The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Packenham,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12lh  inst.  in  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Vestal  of  26  guns,  Captain  Talbot,  in  27 
days  from  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Packenham  with  his  suite  after  landing  oc- 
cupied apartments  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  where  they 
were  immediately  waited  upon  and  cordially  wel- 
comed by  l\Jr.  Barclay,  British  consul  at  New  York, 
Mr.  Peters,  British  consul  at  Philadelphia,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  prominent  citizens.  The  usual 
salutes  and  courtesies  were  in  the.  mean  time  ex- 
changed by  the  Vestal  and  the  Batteries,  &c. 

It.  is  understood  that  the  minister  will  repair  to 
Washington  without  delay,  and  relieve  Mr.  Fox,  the 
present  resident  representative  of  the  British  Queen, 
who  has  solicited  leave  to  return  home,  and  from 
whom  we  Americans  shall  part  with  unfeigned  re- 
luctance. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  it  announced  in  the  English 
papers,  that  Mr.  Packenham  is  charged  with  lull 
powers  to  negotiate  in  relation  to  Oregon  territory 
witli  a view  to  a final  adjustment. 

the 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  REPORTED. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Commander  West,  sailed 
from  Havana,  op  the  24th  ultimo  on  a cruise. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Phoenix,  Commander  Sinclair, 
Chagres,  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  27 Ih  ultimo. 

The  Raritan  frigatf,.  The  detention  of  the 
Raritan  frigate  is  ascribed  by  the  Madisonian  of 
the  13th  inst.  riot  to  any  intention  that  Mr.  Wise 
should  go  out  in  her — (he  goes,  it  is  said,  in  the  U.  S. 
ship  Constitution,) — but  to  the  interference  of  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  resolution  of  Cave 
Johnson,  that  she  should  not  sail  until  certain  per- 
sons, ranked  as  piaster’s  mates  or  acting  midshjprnen, 
should  either  be  dismissed,  or  the  authority  shown 
for  their  employment.  The  Madisonian  charges  that 
the  detention  of  this  ship  i?  at  the  daily  cost  of  $1,000, 
because  until  she  reaches  her  station,  the  Columbus, 
74,  with  a crew  of  1,000  men,  which  ship  she  is  to 
relieve — earmot  leave  her  station. 

Bui  the  Madisonian  does  not  say  or  intimate  that 
the  acting  appointments  referred  to,  and  which  are 
deemed  by  the-house  of  representatives  in  violation 
of  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  midshipmen,  had 
not  been  made,  and  are  not  persisted  in.  If  so,  the 
responsibility  for  the  detention  is  with  those  who 
violate  the  law,  and  not  with  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, which  insists  upon  its  being  adhered  to. 

[«V.  A.  American. 

Promotions — by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  U-  S.  Sen- 
ate. William  B.  Shubrtck,  a Captain  in  ihe  Navy  to 
be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles 
W.  Goldsborough,  atrreebaly  to  the  nomination. 
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Willian  K.  Latimer  to  be  a Captain  in  the  Navy 
from  the  17th  of  July,  1843  from  which  time  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Captain  Samuel  Woodhouse. 

Abraham  S.  Ten  Eyck,  now  a commander,  to  be  a 
Captain  in  the  Navy  from  the  1 Uth  of  December  1843 
to  (ill  a vacancy  occasioned  bv  the  resignation  of  Cap- 
tain Wm.  A.  Spencer. 

John  Pope  to  be  a commander  in  the  Navy,  from 
the  loth  of  February,  1843,  from  which  time  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Commander  William  Boerum. 

Levin  M.  Powell  to  be  a Commander  in  the  Navy, 
from  the  24th  of  June,  1843,  from  which  lime  he 
was  promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Commander  Edward  S.  Johnson. 

Charles  Wilkes  to  be  a Commander  in  the  Navy, 
from  the  13th  of  Jnly,  1843,  from  which  time  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Commander  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 

Elisha  Peak  to  be  a Commander  in  the  Navy,  from 
the  17th  of  Jnly,  1843,  from  which  time  he  wasc, ap- 
pointed, in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  promotion  of  Commander  William  K.  Lati- 
mer. 

Thomas  J.  Manning,  now  a Lieutenant,  to  be  a 
Commander  in  the  Navy  from  the  24th  of  July,  1S43, 
to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Comman- 
der Alexander  B.  Pinkham. 

William  Pearson,  now  a Lieutenant  to  be  a Com- 
mander in  the  Navy  from  the  10th  of  December, 
1843,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion 
of  Commander  A.  S.  Ten  Eyck. 

Josapli  H.  Adams  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
from  the  15th  of  February,  18.43,  from  which  time  he 
was  promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  John  Pope. 

William  A.  Parker  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
from  the  16th  of  May  1843,  from  which  time  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Lieutenant  James  T.  Homans. 

James  D.  Johnson  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  trie  Navy 
from  the  24th  of  June,  1843,  from  which  time  he 
was  promoted  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  Levin  M.  Pow- 
ell. 

John  N.  Maffit  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
from  the  25th  of  June,  1343,  from  which  time  he 
was  promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Lieutenant  J B.  Cutting. 

Washington  Gwathniey,  William  Ronckendorff, 
William  B.  Beverly,  and  John  Hall,  to  be  Lieuten- 
ants in  the  Navy  from  the  28th  of  June,  1843,  from 
which  time  they  were  promoted,  in  the  recess,  to  fill 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Lieutenants  A. 
E.  Downes,  Geo.  M.  McCreery,  William  B.  Swann, 
and  Iiunn  Gansevoort,  on  board  the  schoonergGram- 
pus. 

Frances  Lowry,  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
from  the  13th  ol  July,  1843,  from  which  lime  he  was 
promoted  in  the  recess  to  till  a vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  dismission  of  Lieutenant  Edward  M.  Vail. 

William  E.  LeRoy  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
from  the  J 3th  of  July,  1843,  from  Which  time  lie  was 
appointed  in  the  recess  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes. 

Maxwell  Woodhull  to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
from  the  17th  of  July,  1843,  from  which  time  lie 
was  appointed  in  the  recess,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasion 
by  the  promotion  of  of  Lieutenant  Eiisiia  Peck. 

Strong  B.  Thompson,  now  passed  Midshipman, 
to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  from  the  24th  of  July 
1843,  to  fill  a vacancy  ocasioued  by  the  promotion 
of  Lieutenani  Thomas  J.  Manning. 

Lafayette  Maynard,  now  a passed  Midshipman,  to 
be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  from  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  ihe  cash- 
iering of  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Taliaferro. 

Roger  A.  Slembell,  a Passed  Midshipman,  to  be 
a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  from  26tli  of  October, 
1843,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  oi 
Lieutenant  George  J.  Wyche.  -s 

George  Colvocoressis,  now  a Passed  Midshipman, 
to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  from  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. 1843,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  A.  II,  Marbury. 

Washington  Reid,  now  a Passed  Midshipman,  to  be 
a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  troin  the  lOlli  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,’  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Lieutenant  William  Pearson. 

Franess  S.  Haggerty,  now  a Passed  Mibshipman 
to  be  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  Rum  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  Wm.  J.  H.  Robertson. 

Willi,  m Worthington  Russell  to  be  a Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  ihe  Marine  Corps,  from  the  5th  of  April, 
1843,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a vacan- 
cy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant John  J.  Berret,  agreeably  to  the  n uniiia  ion. 

[Mad.soniatl. 


IDISj&STETIS  j&T  SSLa. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  LIVES  AND  PROFERTV  AT  SEA 
FOR  T1IE  YEAR  1843. 

The  pTincipal  part  of  these  were  wrecked  on  our 
coast;  to  w h ich  may  be  added,  a number  of  which  we 
have  no  account,  except  they  were  passed  at  sea, 
and  their  melancholy  story  remain^  untold.  The  fol- 


lowing are  the  classes  of  vessels  lost: 

Ships  41 

Barques  34 

Brigs  88 

Schooners  126 

Sloops  12 

Steamers  3 

Total,  304 

Of  the  above,  there  were  ofEnglish  vessels,  viz 
Ships  11 

Barques  11 

Brigs  27 

Schooners  9 

Steamers  3 

Total  61 

To  the  above  we  are  pained  to  add  that  six  hun- 


dred and  forty-two  lives  have  been  lost.  Ten  vessels 
have  been  reported  as  missing,  whose  crews  it  is  to 
be  feared  have  all  perished. 

[Sailors’  Magazine. 

THE  TESIDSHtfTS'S  SSESSHG-E  I2T 
aUBLTSJ. 

The  Dublin  Nation  of  Dee.  30th,  holds  the  fol 
lowing  language  concerning  t he  president’s  message: 
“John  Tyler  is  a plain  fellow-,  accustomed  to  say, 
what  he  thinks  and  do  what  he  says.  He  is  head 
man  of  some  seventeen  millions  of  right  sharp,  hard 
Yankees,  who  can  (the  men  and  bovs,  at  least)  knock 
down  sparrows  or  cockades  at  full  rifle  range,  a*e 
fond  of  themselves,  very  fond  of  land,  and  not  at  all 
fond  of  the  English.  Thai’s  our  first  premise. 

“Our  second  is,  that  Texas  was  separated  from 
Mexico  by  the  right  of  insurrection,  and  the  admi- 
rable light  company  drill  of  its  white  militia  chiefly 
emigrants  from  the  states.  For  ten  years  Mexico 
has  vainly  tried  to  re-conquer  it  Texas,  for  compa- 
ny sake,  talks  of  annexing  itselfto  the  United  Statps, 
and  Mexico  threatens  to  resist  this  by  arms.  John 
Tyler  says  that  he  does  not  care  a button  about  their 
arms,  and  that  Texas  must  he  let  do  what  it  likes. — 
Now,  while  we  profess  a greater  liking  forjthe  Mex- 
icans than  the  Texans,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  it  is 
time  for  Mexico  to  give  up  its  quondam  colony,  at- 
tend to  educating  its  ignorant  peasants  and  dissolute 
nobles  and  - lergy,  and  keep  the  peace.  The  English 
press  are  mad  at  all  this,  vet  Texas  will  ‘annex.’ — 
What  is  Aberdeen  without  Ireland? 

“The  English  says  Mr.  Tyler  has  given  us  satis- 
faction in  hard  cash  for  some  ships  they  seized,  and 
they  owe  us  more  money  and  apologies,  seeing  that 
they  made  a treaty  in  1815  that  American  produce 
should  be  let  into  England  on  as  good  terms  as  any 
other  foreign  produce — and  they  violated  this,  in  fact 
some  lime  ago,  and  lately  did  so  in  form  by  letting 
in  some  African  goods  at  less  rale  than  the  same  sort 
from  America.  1 am  inclined  to  think  the  English 
will  give  us  every  satisfaction  we  ask  on  the  subject, 
says  Mr.  Tyler.  We  agree  with  him;  Downing 
street  is  squeezable  when  Ireland  is  firm. 

“There  is  a dispute  between  England  and  theUnited 
States  for  the  lands  near  the  Columbia  river— millions 
of  goodiy  acres.  The  Americans  have  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  spot.  The  valleys  are  full  of  their 
squatters— rough  dogs,  and  hard  to  drive  out.  Mr. 
Tyler  promises  them  American  laws  and  soldiers — 
we  suppose  for  fear  they’d  set  up  for  themselves. — 
The  ambassadors  will  have  a great  talk  in  London; 
but  the  decision  is  certain,  for  Ireland  is  as  strong 
and  grim  as  an  old  giant.” 

VOTES  IN  THE  SESTATE- 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  HENStlAW. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  King, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury — 8. 

Mays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  B ites,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese  Bu- 
chanan, Clayton,  Crittenden,  Da)  Ion,  Evans,  Foster, 
Hannegan,  Henderson,  Huger,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
McDuffie,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Peirce, 
Porter,  Rives,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White 
Woodbridge,  and  Wright — 34- 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  SPENCER. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atherton,  Bagby,  Breese, Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Huger,  King, 
McDuffie,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbury,  and  Wright 
—21. 

Mays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Beuton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton, 


Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Haywood,  Hen- 
derson, Huntington,  Jarnagan,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Simmons,  Tappan,  and 
Woodbridge — 26. 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  PORTER. 

Was — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter,  and  Tallmadge 
—3.  ■ ' 


Mays — MessrsyMlen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Breese,  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Fulton,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  King,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Pearce,  Rives,  Semple.  Sevier,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Uoham, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and  Wright 
—38. 


ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  WISE. 

Yea§ — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Atherton; 
Barrow,  Bales,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Choate, 
Colquitt,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis,  Fulton,  Hannegan, 
Haywood,  Huger,  Jarnagin,  King,  Miller,  Plielp--^ 
Porter,  Rives,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge, 
Upham,  and  Walker— 30. 

Mays — Messrs.  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Clayton, 
Fairfield,  Henderson,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
and  Woodbridge — 10. 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  PROFFIT. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Breese,  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan, 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  and  Walker — 8. 

Mays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Renton,  Berrien,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Huger,  Huntington  Jarnagin, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Mopehead,  Pearce,  Por- 
ter, Rives,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Upham-, 
Woodbridge,  and  Wright — 33. 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  ISAAC  HILL. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Hay- 
wood, Huger,  McDuffie,  Rives,  Semple,  Sevier,  Tall- 
madge, and  Upham — 11. 

Mays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby’ 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Day  toy),  Evans,  Foster,  Hun- 
tington, Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead, 
Pearce,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  and  White — 25 


pastam  & caeiaIm. 

We  spoke  some  days  since  of  the  various  proposi- 
tions that  hail  been  made  Tor  the  conslrifction  of  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  unite 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  and  alluded  to  the 
great  importance  of  such  a work,  especially  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
see  hy  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburg 
Review,  that  the  enterprize  has  been  undertaken  in 
earnest,  that  the  work  has  been  already  contracted 
for  arid  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  its  completion. 
The  writer  of  the  article  quotes  from  a pamphlet  re- 
cently printed  and  privately  circulated  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  following  passage: — 

“Bv  a decree,  promulgated  at  Bogota  the  30th  o 
May, 1838,  a privilege  was  granted  hy  the  congress 
of  New  Granada,  for  opening  a communication  be- 
tween the  Atlariiic  and  Pacific  oceans,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  That  the  rights  under  this  de- 
cree belong  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  house  of 
Augustus  Salomon  & Co.,  of  Panama,  and  to  the 
Granadian  government;  and  they  have  the  right  over 
all  such  lands  as  shall  he  found  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  a canal.  Th  it  it  is  to  be  completed  in 
8 years,  but  may  be  extended,  if  it  be  found  that  the 
work  has  already  commenced,  which  is  actually  the 
case,  Messrs.  Salomon  & Co.,  having  caused  a survey 
to  be  made  of  the  whole  line  from  Chagres  to  Pana- 
ma.” 

The  same  pamphlet  states  that  an  able  French  en- 
gineer named  Morel,  has  surveyed  the  line  and  estab- 
lished the  following  facts: — 

“1,  That  the  width  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
a direct  line,  does  not  exceed  thirty- three  miles.  2. 
That  the  chain  of  mountains  terminates  at  this  point 
and  forms  a valley,  crossed  by  numerous  streams. — 
3.  That  besides  these,  three  rivers  can  be  marie 
available,  the  Chagres  and  Trinidad,  which  flow  in- 
to the  Atlantic,  and  the  Farfau,  and  the*  immediate 
vicinity  of  Panama.  4.  That  the  Chagres  has  deep 
water  at  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad.  5 and  6.  That 
the  highest  point  in  the  line  of  the  canal  is  33  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  line  not  more  than  twenty-four 
miles.” 

And  it  is  added,  that  about  four  thousand  workmen 
have  already  been  enrolled,  it  will  he  rememnered 
that  some  weeks  since  a paragraph  was  copied  from 
some  London  paper,  stating  that  the  Messrs.  Baring 
had  made  a'  contract  with  the  republic  of  Granada 
for  the  prosecution  of  tile  enterprize.  This  statement 
was  aftet  wards  contradicted,  hut  we  find  it  contain- 
ed in  a report  recently  made  to  the  Parisian  Acade- 
my of  Science,  by  the  distinguished  savan,  M.  Arago, 
who  added  that  Granada  had  ceded  to  the  contract- 
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or.  the  line  * -quire  i,  'vith  85,0.11  acres  of  lari  I on 
(he  two  banks,  and  <500  000  acres  more  in  the  interior. 
It  is  not  imppnsihle,  nor  under  the  circumstances 
even  unlikely,  that  the  Messrs  Baring  are  connected 
with  the  Panama  House  of  Silomon  & Co.,  in  this 
great  work,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  by  the 
latter  at  $3,743  000,  and  the  annual  profit  at  $761,- 
618— being  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  percent. 

Though  these  statements  do  not  afford  positive 
evidence  that  the  work  has  been  aotuatly  undertaken, 
they  give  room  for  the  reasonable  presumption  that 
an  agitation  of  the  subject  has  been  commenced  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles,  anil  that  steps  have 
been  taken  which  must  lead  to  something  definite. 

[jY.  Y.  C our.  &f  Enq. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American  says  that  among  the  executive  communi- 
cations submitted  to  the  house  a day  or  two  ago,  was 
one  -‘in  answer  to  a resolution  calling  for  copies  of 
all  papers  not  heretofore  communicated,  in  relation 
to  the  construction  of  a canal  at  Panama,  so  as  to 
effect  a junction  between  the  Atlantic  ami  Pacific 
oceans. 

By  a letter  from  Mr.  Blackford,  to  Mr.  Upshur, 
dated  Bogota,  Nov.  184.3,  it  appears  that  the  grant 
made  to  Baron  Shierney,  or  the  Franco  Granadian 
Co.,  was  a few  weeks  previous  to  that  date  surren- 
dered to  the  government. 

The  following  is  a brief  extract  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Granadian  government  to  their 
Charge  d’Affairs  at  London,  on  the  subject  of  the 
canal  at  Panama.  g 

He  is  aajLorized  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  go- 
vernment^P>  Great  Britain,  France,  the  U.  States, 
Holland  and  Spain,  in  order  that  they  may  charge 
themselves  with  this  enterprise.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  lino  of  communication  is  to  be  reserved  to 
New  Granada,  with  a certain  per  centage  of  the 
produce  of  the  tolls,  until  tile  costs  of  the  canal  are 
re-imbursed;  after  which,  the.  whole  of  the  tolls.— 
The  government  of  New  Granada  will  give  as  its 
contribution  to  the  enterprise,  the  woods,  the  quar- 
ries, the  mines  of  mineral  coal,  as  well  as  the  public 
lands  which  maybe  required,  to  the  extont  of  3QG,,000 
acres — these  lands  not  only  to  be  applicable  to  the 
construction  of  said  canal,  but  may  be  distributed 
among  immigrants,  who  may  wish  to  settle  there,  in 
quantises  not  to  exceed  200  aeres  to  each  family. — 
The  commencement  of  the  enterprise  must  be  made 
w.thin  tno  years  from  the  date  of  whatever  treaty 
is  concluded.  The  fundamental  principle  is  the 
equality  of  all  nations,  who  may  participate  in  the 
enterprise.  He  is  also  authorized  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  a private  company,  under  certain  regu- 
lations.” 

TH-aUS  OF  TIKE  LAKES. 

. The  subjoined  interesting  statements  respecting 
the  trade  of  the  lakes,  are  copied  from  the  late  re- 
port of  Col.  Abert,  chief  of  the  topographical  de- 
partment: 

The  subject  of  these  harbors  is  one  of  extreme  in- 
terest. It  is  difficult  to  appcach  it  without  feelings 
bordering  on  enthusiasm,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  amount  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  national  great- 
nesss,  arid  of  a prosperity  without  precedent,  as  yet 
but  the  shadow  of  what  it  will  be,  which  tlie.se  har- 
bors have  already  and  are  destined  so  much  further 
to  develop.  Nor,  in  our  contemplation,  should  we 
omit  a just  tribute  of’  veneration  to  that  great  mind 
which  foresaw  them,  and  which  projected  and  com- 
pleted the  equal  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson,  with- 
out the  aid  of  which  the  immense  resources  of  the 
lakes  would  have  yet  remained  comparatively  dor- 
mant. 

Jt  is  within  a few  years,  within  the  memory  of  a 
medium  life,  when  these  lakes,  now  teeming  with 
such  an  immense  commerce,  were  the  lonely  path 
of  the  wandering  traveller,  and  of  the  Indian  wilh 
his  canoe;  and  when  their  extensive  and  fertile 
shores,  now  populaled,  cultivated,  full  of  wealth,  of 
prosperity,  and  of  civilization,  were  the  desert  domi- 
cil of  the  wandering  savage. 

And  iu  tracing  effects  to  causes,  the  conclusion 
seems  incontrovertible  that  alt  is  owing  to  those  mode- 
rate aids  which  free  institutions  have  furnished  to  the 
enterprise  anil  industry  of  their  citizens. 

The  total  amount  winch  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors,  from  the  origin 
of  the  system  in  1825  to  the  present  day,  is  two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  sixiy-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-luur  dollars.  Qf  this  amount,  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  have 
pas  ed  to  the  surplus  fund,  leaving,  for  the  amount 
appropriated  and  expended,  the  sum  of  two  million  four 
hundred  and  filly  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine 
ty-six  dollars. 

The  division  of  this  sum  upon  the  several  lakes,  in 
conformity  wilh  Urn  appropriation  laws,  has  beep  a* 
follows: 


Upon  Lake  Champlain  , , • $171.5011 

Ontario  . 410,405 

Erie  ....  1,201.344 

Michigan  ....  409,447 

As  the  object  of  these  expenditures  is  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  it  may  mot  he  uninterest- 
ing to  ascertain  the  value  of  that  commerce.  In  or- 
der to  determine  this  question  with  some  accuracy, 
circulars  were  written  in  1842  to  the  agents  of  this 
bureau,  and  to  those  of  the  custom  houses  upon  Die 
lakes,  for  such  information  as  would  elucidate  it,  and 
for  returns  which  should  exhibit  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  which'thc  commerce  was  composed,  exiend- 
ing  through  a series  of  years,  from  1835  to  1842  — 
These  circulars  were  duly  answered,  ami  returns 
furnished  from  many  places,  giving  all  desirable  de- 
tails. From  these  telurns.  the  consolidated  state- 
ments annexed  to  this  report  were  made,  exhibiting 
the  moneyed  value  of  the  commerce,  and  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  which  it  consisted. 

An  examination  of  the  statements  will  exhibit 
many  imperfections,  but  will  also  clearly  show  that 
these  do  not  occa-ion  any  errors  of  excess,  hut  that, 
from  deficient  returns,  and  from  the  many  towns 
not  named,  because  no  returns  were  received  from 
them  the  errors  are  of  a kind  only  to  exhibit  less’  than 
the  >-eal  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

The  detail  returns,  from  each  place  named  in  the 
consolidated  statement,  exhibit  with  much  minute- 
ness the  kinds  and  quantities  of  articles  exported 
and  imported,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  value  of  the 
same. 

To  have  furnished  copies  of  these  would  rather 
have  perplexed  than  elucidated  the  subject,  and 
therefore  the  form  of  the  consolidated  statements 
now  submitted  was  adopted. 

These  statements  are  of  two  kinds;  one  exhibits 
the  moneyed  value  of  exports  and  imports  from  1835 
to  1841 , inclusive;  the  other,  as  far  as  it  could  be  as- 
certained, the  kinds  and  quantitiesof  articlesof  which 
the  trade  consisted  for  the  year  1841. 

The  series  of  years  enumerated  in  the  moneyed 
value  statements  furnish  data  to  judge  of  the  increase 
of  the  trade;  and  the  enumeration  of  kinds,  in  the 
statements  of  kinds  and  quantities,  shows  how  great 
a proportion  of  this  trade  consists  in  products  of  the 
soil. 

Taking  the  year  1836  as  an  example,  (the  returns 
of  1835  being  imperfect,}  the  whole  import  trade 
was  then  fourteen  million  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  the  whole 
export  trade  was  two  million  three  hundred  arid 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars.  Now,  referring  to  the  year  1841,  (the  re- 
turns of  1842  being  very  complete,)  it  will  be  found 
that  the  import  trade  had  increased  to  thirty-three 
million  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  Itirly-one  dollars,  and  the  export  trade 
to  thirty-two  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars — about 
sixteen  times  greater  than  the  export  trade  of  1836, 
exhibiting  the  enormous  increase  in  exports  of  about 
thirty  millions  in  five  years,  and  an  increase,  in  the 
same  period  of  about  nineteen  millions  of  imports. — 
The  progress  of  this  increase  can  be  traced  through 
the  several  years  of  the  statement  of  moneyed  value; 
and,  although  the  articles  of  which  this  commerce 
consisted  is  exhibited  in  the  various  returns  in  this 
office  for  the  same  years,  yet,  as  before  remarked, 
the  consolidated  statement  is  confined  to  the  articles 
of  the  year  1841.  The  examination  of  this  statement 
will  show  the  kind  and  quantises  of  these  articles 
for  that  year.  From  these  returns  it  will  appear 
that  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  amounted,  in  the  year 
1841,  to  sixty-five  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  and  twenty-two  dollars.  And  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  years  of  the  statement,  there  is 
no  account  of  the  export  trade  of  Buffalo,  no  returns 
of  the  export  of  that  place  having  been  received,  i 
will  beg  leave  also  to  remark,  that  the  export  and 
import  trade  is  intended  to  express  the  amount  of 
trade,  at  the  several  harbors  named,  by  means  of  the 
shipping  of  the  lakes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  1841  this  trade 
has  experienced  a great  increase,  but  t tie  informa- 
tion in  this  office  terminates  with  tfiat  year.  There 
is  not  upon  these  lakes,  being  altogether  inland,  that 
vveil-estublislied  cuslom-h  mse  system  which  is  found 
upon  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  wlficfi  enables  the  go- 
vernment to  obtain  so  feadily  (he  iqost  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  trade  m the  co.ast.  But  the  va-t 
importance  of  this  lak  ■ trade,  as  now  exposed,  and 
the  extreme  value  oj’  a knowledge  of  (t  to  the  com- 
mercial stylistics  of  our  country,  will  no  doubt 
attract  to,  it  the  requisite  attention  afid  supervision. 

The  wfiule  extent  of  lake  coast  is  about  five  thou- 
sand twu  hundred  miles,  of  whirl)  about  two  thou- 
sand is  ihe  coast  of  a foreign  power-  This,  howev- 
er, includes  the  coast  of  Lake. Superior,  from  which 


there  are  no  returns  of  its  trade;  and  it  also  includef 
the  coasts  of  connecting  rivers,  such  as  the  straits  o. 
Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Saint  Mary , or  Sault  St.  Mar.fs 

This  coast  washes  parts  of  the  shores  of  no  les- 
than  seven  of  our  states  and  one  territory,  viz:  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  llli. 
nois,  and  Michigan,  and  ihe  territory  of  Wisconsinf 
The  population  of  these  states  and  of  trie  territory  o 
Wisconsin  was,  by  the  census  of  1840,  equal  to  seven 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-four.  It.  cannot  be  said  that  all 
these  inhabitants  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
lake  trade;  but  it  may  be  said,  with  great  truth,  that 
at  least  one-third  are,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  two  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  six  thou- 
sand The  population  of  the  riparian  counties  alone 
amount  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand,  (inclusive  of  the  slate  of  Michigan,  which 
is  emphatically  a lake  stale.)  It  is  not  merely  the 
population  of  the  counties  resting  immediately  upon 
the  lakes,  but  also  of  those  immediately  adjacent,  and 
those  resting  upon  the  river  tributaries  to  the,  lakes, 
which  depend  upon  the  lake  navigation  for  access  to 
a market,  and  which  justify  the  assumption  of  one- 
tlurd,  as  above  taken— an  assumption  that  cannot  be 
considered  an  excess.  But  commerce  is  like  an  end- 
less chain— live  know  not  where  to  limit  its  ramifica- 
tions and  interests;  arid,  in  this  case,  it  is  well  known 
that  tfie  commerce  of  these  lakes  has  extensive  con- 
nexions with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  with  the  most  important  seaports  upon  the  At- 
lantic. 

From  these  remarks,  I feel  justified  in  the  assump- 
tion of  the  following  facts: 

1st.  The  whole  amount  which  has  been  appropria- 
ted and  expended  in  efforts  (and  with  much  success) 
to  improve  certain  harbors  upon  these  lakes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  system  to  the  present 
time,  is  no  more  than  two  million  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  dol- 
lars. 

2d.  The  commerce  of  these  lakes  amounted  in  1841 
to  sixty-five  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  twenty-two  dollars. 

3d.  The  coast  of  these  lakes  equals  about  five  thou- 
sand two,  hundred  miles,  whereof  about  two,  thousand 
miles  is  a foreign  coast. 

4th.  The  population  (American)  immediately  con- 
nected wilh  and  depending  upon  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes  is  two  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  six 
thousand* 

In  order  to,  illustrate  the  relative  connexion  be- 
tween the  lakes,  and  between  the  saveral  harbors 
which  have  been  subjects  of  government  appropria- 
tions, a map  has  been  compiled,  and  will  be  found 
attached  to  this  report.  Upon  an  examination  of  this 
map,  arid  particularly  its  extensive  line  of  coast, 
among  the  physical  peculiarities  which  are  striking- 
ly exemplified,  is  its  nakedness  qf  protection,  its  sin- 
gular destitution  of  harbors,  or  places  of  refuge  and 
shelter  for  its  trade.  The  efforts  of  the  government 
in  the  improvements  which  have  been  authorized, 
and  which  are  in  a slate  of  gradual  completion,  are 
to  remedy  Iheie  defects  of  the  coast,  in  creating 
artificial  protection  to  interests  of  such  immense 
magnitude. 

Accurate  Surveys  have  been  made,  it  appears 
from  Col.  Abert’s  report  communicated  by  the  pre- 
sident to  congress,  of  the  following  positions— the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  three  of  them,  and  the 
latitude  only,  of  the  three  others.  They  will  servo 
in  part  to  correct  materially,  the  heretofore  estimat- 
ed distances  from  place  to  place,  which  early  voya- 
gers had  largely  overrated. 

Chicago , (111.)  hit.  41  d,  59  m.  §3's.  N- 

Fort  Brady,  (Sault  de  St.  Marie,)  46  d.  29  m. 
55  s.  N. 

Fort  Mackinac,  45  d.  51  m.  N, 

Detroit,  lat.  42  d.  19  m.  18  s.  N.  long.  83  d.  10  s.  W. 

Mouth  of  M''n°monie  River,  45  d.  17  m.  16  s.  N. 
long.  89  (I,  m.  40  m.  33  s.  VV. 

Racine,  (Wisconsin,]  lat.  42  d.  49,  m.  33  s.  N.  long, 
87  dr  40  m.  22  s.  VV. 

A writer  in  the  Erie  Gazette  seems  inclined  to 
think  that  the  table  from  the  topographical  bureau 
was  made  without  much  research  in  the  archives  of 
that  office,  “for  it  is  well  known”  he  says  “that  a 
great  numbef  of  observations  were  taken  by  the  com- 
missioners under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  determining 
ihe  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
When  Michigan  was  addmitted  into  the  union  the 
positions  of  many  ports  were  determined  by  celestial 
observations,  by  order  of  the  general  government, 
none  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  table  ol  the  topo- 
graphical report.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
point  is  pf  great  utility  to  mariners;  from  them  only 
cun  correct  coursdl  and  distances  can  b,e  calculated, 
and  from  them  only  can  correct  charts  be  construct- 
ed, Had  the  war  department  published  all  of  the 
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latitudes  and  longitudes  that  have  been  taken  on  the 
inland  seas  at  different  times  by  their  directions,  it 
would  have  been  of  infinite  advantage,  to  our  com- 
merce. As  it  is,  the  report  is  thankfully  received, 
as  small  favors  should  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  may  meet  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  head  of  the 
bureau  and  that  all  information  in  that  office  will  be 
made  public  respecting  positions  on  the  lakes.  A 
greatnumberof observations  havebeen  madeby  many 
able  masters  of  vessels,  which  would  prove  of  service 
could  they  be  induced  to  publish  them.  Our  valua- 
ble commercial  marine  on  the  lakes  has  long  suffered 
from  the  want  of  charts  making  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy. 

Great  Britain  has  not  a fractional  part  of  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  inland  seas. 
Yet  she  caused  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Canada 
shores  to  be  made  in  1815,  ’16  and  ’17,  and  charts 
embracing  her  lake  coast  (only)  were  long  since 
published,  in  which  the  soundings  are  correctly  given 
with  the  qualities  of  the  bottom,  and  the  delineations 
of  the  land,  and  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  every 
point,  head  land,  bays,  rivers,  islands  and  shoals. 

The  vital  importance  of  correct  charts,  such  as 
the  British  government  has  published  of  the  Canadian 
shores,  has  at  last  induced  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  commence  a similar  work,  which  will  if 
completed  be  an  actual  saving  on  insurances  alone, 
within  a short  period,  of  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  expended  for  the  survey,  aside  from  the  ad- 
ditional security  it  will  afford  lives  and  property 
transported  on  these  waters.’ 


STATES 


THE  UNION. 


MiLIBTS 

PojLiiEiCAL.  A whig  state  convention  was  held  at 
Augusta  on  the  7th.  Josiah  S.  Lidle  presiding. — 
Moses  Pi.  Appleton,  of  Bangor,  and  David  Bronson, 
of  Augusta,  were  chosen  senatorial  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  and  Hon.  George  Evans  recom- 
mended as  a candidate  for  vice  president.  A mass 
convention  was  agreed  on,  to  beheld  at  Augusta  next 
summer,  and  a committee  appointed  to  address  Mr. 
Clay  and  ask  him  to  visit  the  state — if  convenient, 
at  the  time  the  mass  convention  may  be  held.  The 
meeting  was  not  large. 


The  whigs,  it  is  believed,  have  made  a clean  sweep 
of  the  state.  Not  one  county  or  city  upon  the  West- 
ern Shore,  but  has  given  a whig  majority.  Even 
the  old  citadel  of  Jackson  strength,  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, has  been  carried  by  a large  majority, — nay,  worse 
than  that, — the  third  congressional  district,  compos- 
ed of  sections,  which  in  1841  gave  a Van  Buren  ma- 
jority of  1,860  votes,  gave  the  whigs  on  Wednesday 
last  a majority  of  over  500  votes,  showing  a whig 
gain  of  over  2,300.  This  astounds  all  parlies. 

The  vole  polled,  appears  to  have  been  generally  as 
large  as  is  usual  at  the  regular  elections. 

The  whigs  rallied  under  the  banner  of  Clay ’and 
a Protective  Tariff;  their  opponents  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Van  Boren  and  Free  Trade.  The  candidates 
were  fair  nominations  of  each  of  the  parties,  with- 
out interference  from  other  aspirants. 

The  result,  it  is  believed,  if  the  district  arrange- 
ment which  the  Van  Buren  parly  proposed  when  the 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  legislature,  had  been 
adopted,  instead  of  the  existing  arrangement,  would 
have  been  the  same,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  attribu- 
ted to  gerrymandering. 

The  contest  was  short,  of  necessity,  but  spirited, 
yet  it  was  conducted  with  very  becoming  decorum. 

The  election  of  J.  M.  Causin  in  the  first  district, 
is  undoubted,  but  the  particulars  have  not  reached 
us. 

Mr.  Brengle’s  majority  in  the  second  district  is 
about  500. 

Mr.  Wethered’s  majority  in  the  third,  is  65.3,  be- 
ing a whig  gain  since  1841  of  2,353  votes. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy’s  majority  in  the  eleven  first 
wards  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  595.  The  whig 
majority  of  the  entire  city  of  Baltimore  is  678. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Preston,  in  the  fifth  district,  is  the  only 
whig  whose  election  remains  questionable.  He  goes 
on  to  Kent  Island  with  a majority  of  5 votes.  The 
Island  is  usually  whig. 

Thomas  A.  Spence,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
elected  without  a formal  opposition  in  the  sixth  dis- 
trict, which  is  decidedly  whig. 


The  state  debt  and  finances.  The  house  of 
delegates,  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  have  devoted 
their  time  industriously  in  the  consideration  of  bills 
reported  by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and 
evince,  we  think,  a decided  design  to  adopt  measures 
___  „ T ! tiiat  promise  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  state. 

EHODE  Si' r>f  t'  o fr;»r,rtc  I The  bill  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the 

■Political.  A whig  state  convention  of  ti  e friends  | . , u elaborately  dismissed  hv  all 

of  Henry  Clay,  called  to  elect  delegates  to  the  whig;  s , lax’  bas  <?ee"  elaborately  discussed  by  all 

..  . , J , ti  • UftiteA  1 speakers.  So  far,  the  committee  that  reported  the 

national  convention,  was  held  m the  state  house  at  i , , r™ 

Providence,  on  the  7th  instant.  The  Journal  says  j su,f  lnhe<  b?  ^ vote  ‘ak.en-  The 

that,  although  a business  convention,  it  was  the  most  ! on  the  bl“  waa  taken  yesterday-ayes 


numerously  attended  of  any  which  ever  met  in  that 
citv.  The  hall  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and 
many  persons  wept  away  unable  to  find  room.  The 
proceedings  were  distinguished  by  entire  unanimity, 
and  by  an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Every 
man  seemed  confident  of  success,  and  determined  to 
contribute  his  share  towards  it.  Bjron  Dyman  pre 
sided,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Tilling- 
hast,  Robinson,  Bosvvorth,  Jackson,  Sherman,  King, 
Cornell,  Cranston,  Man,  and  others.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  select  delegates  to  the  national  con 
vention  which  is  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  1st 
day  of  May  next,  reported  the  names  of  Robert  B. 
Cranston,  Sami.  F.  Man,  Alfred  Bosvv  orth,  and  Chas. 
Jackson,  who  were  unanimously  elected  by  the  con- 
vention. 

PEwe?SYLV.&®fa;.flv> 

The  Wyoming  Monument.  7 his  fine  structure 
was  completed  some  time  since.  We  boast  that  it 
is  the  work  and  design  of  the  ladies  of  Wyoming 
Valley,  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  liberality  of  neigh- 
boring citizens.  The  shaft  of  the  monument  pre- 
sents a heavy  and  tasteful  granite  column,  simple 
and  unadorned  but  beautiful  and  substantial.  It  is 
a consecrated  task  to  gather  to  one  common  sepul- 
ere  the  last  tangible  remains  of  our  sires,  who  have  j 
fallen  in  battle,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy, 
and  lift  over  the  grave  the  everlasting  'hiemento. — j 
Tradition  has  taught  us  to  hallow  the  dead.  The  tra-  ] 
Teller  cao  still  poiut  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  in  the  roc- 
ky seclusion  of  his  native  viiia,  and  call  to  mind  the 
thousand  classic  associations  which  hallow  the  name 
of  the  Poet.  And,  when  the  little  phalanx  of  aged 
men  who  saw  the  early  strifes  of  Wyoming,  shall 
have  gone  to  sleep,  so  that  we  can  no  mope  hear 
from  their  lips,  the  vivid  sketch  and  thrilling  tale  of 
those  bloody  times,  our  children  can  thiong  to  the 
foot  of  this'  “crown  for  the  dead,”  arid  learn  the 
stiange  history  of  their  father;. 

[ IVilkcsbarre  Farmer, 

MAMX.ASro. 

Congressional  Election  helicon  the  14th  inst. 
The  first  election  under  the  new  district  arrange- 
ments. 


44  nays  35. 

A general  report  upon  the  finances  of  the  state 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  Thursday  last. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  leartpfrom  good  au- 
thority that  it  is  a very  able  state  paper.  The  house, 
after  having  it  read,  ordered  a large  number  of  co- 
pies to  be  printed. 

The  Coupon  Bill,  which  directs  the  treasurer  to  re- 
sume the  operations  in  behalf  of  the  sinking  fund, 
which  the  late  treasurer  had  virtually  suspended, 
passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities,  and  is  now  a 
law. 

A bill  proposed  to  grant  licences  for  the  sale  of 
foreign  lottery  tickets,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
it  is  asserted  that  some  sixly  or  seventy  thousand 
dollars  might  be  brought  annually  into  the  treasury, 
has  passed  the  house  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Should  the  bill  pass  the  senate,  it  cannot  operate  for 
the  ensuing  year;  for  that  traffic  is  at  present  forbid 
by  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people  would  exercise  the  veto  power  for 
once,  if  Hie  bill  be  subjected  to  their  ultimate  de- 
cision. 


TOGIKIA. 

Political.  A whig  state  convention  met  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  7th,  and  remained  in  session  for  three 
days.  Eight  hundred  delegates  are  said  to  have  been 
in  attendance.  We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  their 
proceedings  in  our  next,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 

“ Democratic"  state  convention , which  also  met  last 
week,  and  at  which,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  complete  harmony  was 
restored  Detween  the  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun  sec- 
tions of  the  party,  at  least  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. 

mT.CI3.?Gr&.TX. 

The  annual  message  of  Gov.  Barry,  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  was  a long  do- 
cument, and  principally  confined  to  the  considera- 
tion of  slate  affairs,  which,  we  regret  to  observe, 
are  in  a sad  condition.  The  total  amount  of  the 
debt  of  the  state  is  3,394,005  27. 

The  amount  received  into  the  state  treasury  during 
the  past  year  to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  in- 
terest fund,  was  $13,418  39;  and  there  was  distribu- 
ted during  the  same  period,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  state,  the  sum  of  $20,- 
890  09. 

The  funds  of  the  university  of  the  state  are  very 
low.  The  original  plan  of  the  university  to  give 
gratuitous  education  to  “every  youth  in  Michigan,” 
the  governor  thinks  cannot  be  continued;  and  he 
therefore  recommends  moderate  tuition  fees. 

Th*  salt  works  of  the  state  are  said  to  be  a failure 
and  the  message  recommends  their  suspe^Pon  for  the  ' 
present.  The  water  does  not  possess  saline  qualities 
in  a sufficient  degree  to  insure  the  profitable  manu- 
facture of  salt.  The  amount  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  salt  springs  is  stated  at  $35,970. 

Gov.  Barry  urges  upon  the  legislature  a change  in 
the  banking  system  of  the  state.  The  tariff'  meets 
with  no  favor  at  his  hands. 

Suspension  laws,  stop  laws,  stay  laws,  and  relief 
laws,  are  considered  impolitic,  unjust  and  Immoral 
in  their  tendency. 

The  whole  number  of  militia  of  the  state  is  stated 
at  50,428.  A reorganization  of  the  militia  system  is 
urged. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  of 
Michigan  is  94.  The  value  of  their  labor  last  year 
was  $10,346  75,  an  excess  of  $2,348  56  over  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  treasury.  The  governor  re- 
commends the  legislature  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  prevent  the  labor  of  the  convicts  from  com- 
ing into  competition  with  the  honest  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  geological  and  topographical  survey  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  the  state  is  nearly  finished,  am! 
a part  of  the  geologist’s  final  report  will  be  ready 
for  publication  this  year. 

There  is  but  little  iT any  prospect  of  further  inter- 
nal improvements  in  the  state.  Nothing  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  towards  completing  the 
Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  Canal;  and  no  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1842, — proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
to  the  effect  that  every  law  authorizing  the  loan  of 
money  by  the  state,  shall  specify  the  object  for  which 
the  money  is  appropriated,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
people  before  going  into  operation— has  been  finally 
adopted.  It  received  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  of  1843,  and  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  at  the  last  election. 

The  lollowing  paragraph  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  a canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  derives 
additional  importance  from  the  movement  recently 
made  at  Detroit  in  regard  to  it: 


The  wrong  box.  An  error  corrected.  An  awk- 
ward error  occurred  in  our  paper  of  the  3rd  inst,  in 
announcing!  the  congressional  candidates.  After 
the  proof  bad  been  read  and  the  paper  was  ready  lor 
press,  we  received  information  supposed  to  be  enti- 
tled to  full  credit,  that  Dr.  Francis  F.  Phelps,  had 
been  nominated  by  the  whigs  of  the  6th  district,  and 
we  instructed  the  compositor  to  insert  his  name  ac- 
cordingly. Judged' our  mortification  on  discover- 
ing, alter  the  paper  had  been  pressed  off  and  mailed, 
that  the  Dr’s  name  had  been  inserted  among  the  Van 
Buren  nominations!  it  turned  out  that  the  informa- 
tion was  altogether  unfounded.  Dr.  Fhelps  had  re- 
fused to  allow  his  naipe  to  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention for  nomination  to^congress,  as,  if  successful 
It  would  have  put  Dorchester  county  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  holding  another  election,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy it  would  create  in  the  house  of  delegates,  of 
which  he  is  an  active  and  influential  member,.  Tho- 
mas A.  Spence,  Esq.,  was  the  nominee  of  the  whigs 
of  the  6th  district. 


“The  construction  of  the  ship  canal  around  tho 
falls  of  St.  Mary  was  projected  by  ihe  state  in  1837, 
and  appropriations  in  part  made  for  that  object. — . 
The  required  length  of  the  canal  is  less  than  a mile, 
and  its  cost  estimated  at  $112,544  80.  Difficulties 
arising  from  the  occupancy,  by  the  troops  of  the 
general  government,  ofa  portion  ot  the  land  through 
which  tho  canal  was  to  be  excavated,  prevented  the 
commencement  of  the  work  at  the  time  intended, 
and  subsequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  made  it 
necessary  for  Ine  slate  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
undertaking.  Recent  explorations  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  large  portions  of  the  upper  peninsula  are 
well  adapted  to  settlement  and  cultivation — that  its 
soil  is  fertile  and  its  climate  mild  and  salubrious.  It 
is  also  believed  that  other  portions  are  valuable  for 
their  fisheries  and  for  their  mineral  wealth.  The 
construction  of  the  projected  canal  is  necessary  to 
the  development  of  its  resources;  and  should  you  be- 
lieve the  work  to  be  national  in  its  character,  a re- 
presentation to  congress  of  its  importance  may  in- 
duce that  body  to  take  it  in  charge.” 
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riiOnTOA. 

From  the  S't.  Augustine  Herald  Jail.  9. 

Monument  to  tiie  officers  and  Soldiers  ivho 
pell  in  tiie,  Florida  war.  Thu  imposing  cere- 
monies which  took  ploce  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  1349,  on  the  occasion  ol  the  inhumation  of 
tiie  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  recent 
desolating  conflict  in  our  teritory,  must  have  formed 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  participating  in 
them.  During  the  past  week  a very  neat  and  plain 
marble  monument  has  been  erected  over  the  spot 
where  the  sacred  relics  of  those  who  fell  in  their 
country’s  cause,  are  deposited  m their  last  resting 
place — at  the  south  side  of  the  Barracks’  Garden. 

The  monument  U an  Egyptian  obaltsk,  surmounted 
by  a blazing  urn,  and  is  21  feet  high.  On  the  four 
laces  of  the  monument  are  the  fallowing  fteat  and 
appropriate  inscription: 

On  the  North  face: 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the 

Officers  and  Soldiers,  killed  in  pAgTLE, 
and  died  on  srevice  during  the 
FLORIDA  WAR. 

On  west  face: 

This  conflict 

In  which  so  many  gallant  men, 

Perished  in  battle,  and  by  disease, 
Commenced  25th  December,  1835,  and 
Terminated  14th  August,  1843. 

On  the  south  face 

A minute  record 

Of  all  the  Otficers  who  perished, 

And  are  here  or'elsewherc  deposited, 

As  also  a portion  of  the  soldiers, 

Plas  been  prepareu,  and  placed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  of  the  Posy, 
Where  it  is  hoped, 

It  willbe  carefully  and  perpetually 
Preserved. 

On  the  East  face: 

This  monument 

^Has  been  erected  in  token  of  respectful  and 
Affectionate  remembrance, 

By  their  comrades  of  all  grades, 

And  is  committed  to  the  care  and  preservation 
Of  the  Garrison  of  St.  Augustine. 


M 1SCE1.J,  A A1  SOUS. 


O'PiACT  vJ'RSS  AT  THE  SOUTH- 

The  Courier  & Enquirer  says  there  are  now  Jijleen 
cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina,  all  of  which  have 
been  established  within  the  last  ten  years:  and  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that,  notwithstanding  the 
live  years  of  that  tune,  during  which  business  of  all 
kinds  was  seriously  embarrassed,  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  failure  in  any  one  of  these  establish- 
ments to  produce  fair  returns  for  capital  invested, 
where  the  business  was  properly  attended  to.  The 
manufacturing  system  at  the  south  is  even  better 
adapted  to  be  permanent  and  uniformly  safe  than  at 
the  north.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  less  inju- 
riously affected  by  commercial  revulsions;  for  in 
1837,  and  the  succeeding  period  of  general  disaster, 
although  many  of  the  largest  and  tinest  establish- 
ments at  the  north  were  sold  under  the  hammer  at 
immense  sacrifices;  it  is  stated  in  the  South  Carolina 
Temperance  Advocate,  (hat  out  of  25  cotton  facto- 
ries in  North  Carolina,  15  in  South  Carolina,  and  19 
in  Georgia,  from  the  best  information,  only  two  have 
have  changed  hands,  and  one  of  those  was  sold  for 
three-fourths  of  its  original  cost.  In  Virginia,  both 
the  Carolines,  and  Georgia,  it  is  said  that  only  a sin- 
gle factory  was  closed  or  put  under  the  necessity  of 
running  snort  li  ne.  These  facts  bear  strong  and 
striking  evidence  in  favor  of  the  possibility  and  pro- 
bability, of  a firm  establishment  of  the  manufactur- 
ing system  at  the  south.  [Buffalo  Adv. 

OF  FRI3STTI3STG, 

As  sketched  and  chiselled  by  David,  the  Sculptor. 

David  was  born  at  Augers;  was  a pupil  of  his 
namesake  the  celebrated  David,  in  his  heart  a Re- 
publican too;  is  the  sculptor  of  the  people,  the  do- 
nor of  national  monuments  in  France;  the  man  who 
embodies  a whole  history  in  a few  marble  outlines, 
and  whose  chisel  is  as  full  of  causes  fop  wonder- 
ment as  his  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  think- 
ers 1 ever  met  with,  and  will  transfer  his  thoughts  to 
stone  or  marble  wilh  a rapidity  alrqost  beyond  be- 
lief. 1’ake  an  example: 

1 called  on  him  one  day  when  he  had  just  decided 
on  presenting  to  the  birthplace  of  Gutlenburg  a gi 
ganuc  statue  o(  the  founder  of  printing.  But  bow 
should  he  represent  his  hero?  studying  wooden 
blocks  and  types?— No!  Sitting  before  his  first  let- 
ters and  fiuisuing  them  wilh  his  tools?— No!  Orsim- 


ply  placed  before  him  a table  on  which  should  be 
inscribed  his  name,  or  deposited  his  first  work? — No; 
David’s  genius  soared  beyond  this;  he  conceived  the 
delight,  the  astonishment,  the  wonder,  which  Gut- 
lenburg must  [pave  felt  when  he  drew  off  the  first 
proof  sheet,  and  beheld  that  the  words  which  ap- 
peared before  him  were!  and  there  was  light.  Yes — 
with  tiie  establishment  of  printing  the  darkness  of 
the  past  disappeared;  minds,  like  bodies,  might  from 
that  moment  come  into  useful  and  glorious  collision; 
the  opposite  hemispheres  would  approach  each 
other:  the  art,  (lie  talent,  the  learning,  the  genius  of 
antipodes,  would  seem  to  meet;  the  ignorance,  vice, 
and  corruption,  would  be  put  to  flight. 

T was  present  at  the  creation  of  this  bright  thought, 
of  this  original  and  glori  ius  conception,  of  this  in- 
vention of  a mind  replele  witii  sublime  thoughts  and 
glorious  and  glowing  imageries.  And  how  he  took 
delight  afterwards  in  exhibiting  to  me  the  first  out- 
line, then  the  drawing,  then  the  clay  model,  and  then 
the  block  sculptured  into  these  striking,  and  speak- 
ing, and  reasoning  forms!  And  there,  at  last,  stood 
Gettcnburg,  holding  out  the  proof  sheet  from  his 
first  types,  cut  so  roughly,  and  hewn  so  strangely, 
and  yet  producing  the  impression  of  the  words, 
“And  there  was  light.” 

“I  have  often  imagined,”  said  David,  in  his  strong 
and  masculine  eloquence,  “that  /beginning,  which 
Moses  lias  described  so  sublimely  and  so  concisely. 
There  was  no  form,  there  was  all  void.  All  was 
darkness  and  desolation,  and  abyss  upon  abyss,  and 
depili  after  depth,  with  darkness,  coldness,  and  an 
eternity  of  both  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
there  were  waters.  They  rolled  on  in  impenetrable 
masses,  and  added  to  the  grandeur,  hut  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  unseen  scenery.  But  the  Spirit  of  God, 
of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  power,  of  majesty,  of  un- 
created genius,  and  underivahle  knowledge,  was 
there;  and  it  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
What  a movement  was  that!  Darkness  felt  it,  and 
fled.  The  waters  felt  it,  and  stood  as  a heap  of  an 
obedient  and' willing  element,  ready  to  retire  at  his 
control.  That  was  the  moment  of  indecision,  un- 
certainty, and  doubt ; but  tiie  next  all  was  transform- 
ed, for  ‘God  said,  let.  there  he  light;  and  there  was 
light!*  Then  it  was  that  void  ceased!  Then  it  was 
that  the  empire  of  unshaped,  and  concealed,  and 
hidden  principles  was  put  to  an  end, — ‘For  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good;  and  he  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness.” 

“And  thus  it  was,”  continued  David,  in  his  own 
peculiar  strain  of  noble  and  rich  thought,  and  so- 
lemn cadence, — ‘and  thus  it  was,  my  friend,  when 
Gutlenburg  arose,  when  printing  was  invented,  when 
man  could  tell  his  fellow  man  wherever  a hook  could 
reach  him, — all  he  thought  of  society,  of  mind,  of 
government,  of  nature,  of  God  himself.  The  mind, 
therefore,  like  the  world  without  form  and  void,  and 
with  darkness  upon  its  face,  beca  ne  emancipated 
from  its  cheerless  prison,  was  freed  from  chains  and 
fetters,  and  leaped  into  life,  action,  and  development! 
For  there  was  light. 

“Look  at  him!”  he  continued,  “see  how  Gulten- 
burg  is  himself  startled  even  by  the  offspring  of  his 
own  genius.  O',  how  his  soul  doubtless  seized,  as 
by  inspiration,  the  glorious  fact,  that  from  hence- 
forth the  mind  of  man  would  be  as  omnipresent  as 
the  God  who  made  it,  and  that  truth, — mighty,  glo- 
rious truth,  might  from  that  time  become  co-exlen- 
sive  with  the  world.  Yes — and  the  light  was  good. 
For  truth  could  now  be  made  known;  error  could 
be  combated  by  mind;  vice  could  be  denounced; bad 
governments  could  be  exposed,  and  the  wretched 
and  the  oppressed  could  communicate  their  sorrows 
and  their  desolation  to  untold  millions  of  their  fel- 
low men.” 

SATOTASYf  STATISTICS. 


Balt,  health  office  report  for  the  year.  1843. 


Mon  ths. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total.  Col'd 

Free.  Slaves. 

January, 

123 

110 

113 

59 

40 

13 

Febi  uary, 

97 

87 

132 

53 

44 

9 

March, 

115 

7G 

191 

45 

36 

9 

April, 

99 

92 

191 

50 

40 

10 

May, 

109 

105 

206 

45 

34 

1 1 

June, 

85 

69 

154 

43 

32 

11 

July, 

141 

155 

256 

65 

51 

14 

August, 

133 

113 

251 

54 

44 

10 

September, 

, 101 

109 

218 

60 

43 

17 

October, 

129 

106 

235 

62 

48 

14 

November, 

107 

88 

195 

30 

23 

7 

December, 

104 

104 

208 

41 

31 

10 

1.341 

1,179 

2.520 

607 

472 

135 

(*  l iiu  ori 

iiinal  He 

brew  of 

: his  It 

-XI  has 

mu  iis 

lei  in 

there.'”  whit 

■li  isi  'ter 

■pointed  1 

:>y  i'»e 

English 

trails! 

ators. 

fqe  srntem. 

» is  mo 

re  siibiin 

ne  m 

tiie  ina 

mier  n 

was 

written. 

Yud  God 

said  lei  I 

igllt  be , 

, and  li” 

;ht  was. 

Of  the  fbllowing  ages. 


Still-born 

187 

do  50 

60 

112 

Under  1 year 

682 

do  60 

70 

132 

Between  1 and  2 

229 

do  70 

80 

94 

do  2 

5 

153 

do  80 

90 

42 

do  5 

10 

91 

do  90 

100 

9 

do  10 

21 

138 

Over  100* 

2 

do  21 

30 

251 



do  30 

40 

234 

Total, 

2,520 

do  40 

50 

166 

*Two  while  women,  of  tiie  ages  of  112  and  101. 


Diseases. .Amongst  the  diseases  reported,  are  483 
of  consumption,  159  of  cholera  infantum,  111)  of 
Catarnah  fever.  56  Scarlet  fever,  38  of  bilious  fnver 
11  congestive  fever,  42  dropsy  of  the  head,  34  infla- 
rnation  of  the  brain,  19  disease  of  the  hart,  21  child 
bed  31  casualties,  21  drownhd,  22  dysentery,  187 
still  born;  446  infantile  unknown,  and  120  of  old 
a6e. 

GENERAL  SANITARY  REPORT. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer writes,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don Statistical  Society, a remarkable  paper,  which 
touches  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  author  of  the  Sanitary  Re- 
ports that  nave  attracted  attention  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. This  paper  is  included  in  Tiie  Supplementa- 
ry Sanitary  Report , worthy  of  being  studied  by  every 
political  economist  and  municipal  administrator. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  correct  the 
mistake,  as  he  deems  it,  of  Dr.  Price  and  other  sta- 
tical writers  of  authority,  by  whom  “the  propor- 
tions of  deaths  to  the  population  and  the  average 
age  of  death  arc  treated  as  equivalent.”  The  Lon- 
don Morning  Chronicle  describs  the  paper  thus: 

“The  whole  document  is  replete  with  interest 
and  shows  that  there  is  a proces  of  deterioration  gor- 
ing on  amongst  ouy  population  which  no  mere  paL 
liative  can  possibly  check.  Even  enBgration,  by  it- 
self, will  only  aggravate  the  evil,  because  it  would 
but  tend  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  a slunled, 
youthful , piiseraale  population  is  rapidly  growing  up 
in  the  very  midst  of  tiie  greatest  sickness  and  mortali- 
ty. We  are  here  taught  the  strange,  wonderful,  and 
appalling  fact,  that  insufficient  shelter,  insufficient 
food,  insufficient  means  of  living,  instead  of  being 
checks  to,  population,  constitute  one  or  its  worst  sti- 
mulants; because  under  such  a state  of  things  we 
have  a greater  number  of  births,  a larger  amount  of 
early  deaths,  and  a more  deplorable  condition  of 
mortality,  than  where  the  people  are  well  fed  and 
well  housed.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  very  gra- 
vest importance.” 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  that  th,e  fact 
has  been  proclaimed,  nor  is  it  so  strange  or  wonder- 
ful. The  results  of  tiie  absence  of  moral  checks  on 
the  increase  of  population  vvere  long  ago  indicated, 
and  thu^e  of  physical  destitution  arid  misery  on  the 
ages  of  death  are  quite  obvious.  Mr.  Chadwick  ex- 
plains arid  works  out  his  position  first  by  reference 
to  the  actual  experience  among  nearly  two  millions 
of  English  population,  or  upwards  of  forty  five  thou- 
sand deaths  in  thirty-two  districts;  equivalent  to,  as 
many  populous  towns — which  the  Registrar  General 
had  enabled  him  to  examine  for  the  year  1839.  But 
the  most  impressive  details  are  those  which  he  has 
extracted  from  the  latest  returns  o,f  the  census  for 
Ireland.  He  proves  by  them  that  “where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  causes  of  mortality  is  the  greatest — 
where  the  average  of  deaths  is  the  lowest  and  the 
duration  of  life  the  shortest,  there  the  increase  of 
population  is  the  greatest;”  and,  besides,  there  the 
proportion  of  children, t al ways  dependent  on  the 
thinned  adults,  is  necessarily  greatest.  I annex  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  disquisition — which 
extract  you  will  hardly  tjeem  too  long,  when  you 
see  that  it  relates  to  tiie  United  States,  and  from  the 
inherent  importance  of  tiie  suggestions— whatever 
may  he  thought  of  fae  moyal  views — it  merits  the 
attention  of  such  a political  economist  and  resolute 
patriot  as  Professor  Tucker,  of  Virginia: 

“fa  England  there  are  1,365  persons  in  every  ten 
thousand,  or  13|  percent.,  above  50 years  old  to  ex- 
ercise the  influence  of  their  age  and  experience 
upon  the  community.  In  Ireland  there  are  only  10 
per  cent.,  or  1,050  in  every  ten  thousand,  of  the  po- 
pulation above  50  years  of  age. 

“In  America  little  attention  and  labor  appear  to 
have  been  "bestowed  in  any  of  the  rural  districts  on 
general  land  drainage.  Yet  nature  inflicts  terrible 
punishment  for  the  neglect  of  the  appointed  and  vi- 
sible warnings  and  actual  premonitory  scourges, 
amongst  which  are  the  mosquitoes  and  the  tribes  of 
insects  that  only  breed  in  stagnant  water  and  live  in 
its  noxious  exhalations.  The  clcasing  and  the  gene- 
ral sanitary  condition  of  the  American  towns  appear 
to  be  lower  than  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  whilst 
the  heat  there  at  times  is  greater  and  decomposition 
more  active;  pestilence  in  the  shape  of  yellow  fe- 
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ver,  ague,  and  influenza  is  there  more,  rife,  the  deaths 
in  proportion  to  the  population  more  numerous,  and 
the  average  age  at  death  (so  faras  there  is  informa- 
tion) amongst  the  resident  population  much  lower. 

“The  average  age  of  the  whole  of  the  living  po- 
pulation in  America,  so  far  as  it  can  he  deduced  from 
the  returns  at  the  periods  given  in  the  census,  is  only 
twenty-two  years  and  two  months. 

“Notwithstanding  the  earlier  marriages,  and  the 
extent  of  emigration,  and  the  general  increase  of  the 
population,  the  whole  circumstances  appear  to  me  to 
prove  this  to  be  case  of  a population  depressed  to 
this  low  age,  chiefly  by  the  greater  proportionate 
pressure  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  premature 
mortality.  The  proportionate  numbers  at  each  in- 
terval of  age  in  every  10,000  of  the  two  populations 
are  as  follows: 

U.  S.  of  America.  England  Wales. 


Under  5 vears 

1,744 

1,324 

5 and  under  10 

1,417 

1,197 

10  “ 15 

1,210 

1,089 

15  “ 20 

1,001 

997 

20  “ 30 

1,816 

1,780 

30  “ 40 

1,160 

1.289 

40  “ 50 

732 

959 

50  “ 60 

436 

645 

60  “ 70 

245 

440 

70  “ 80 

113 

216 

80  “ 90 

32 

59 

90  and  upwards 

4 

5 

10,000 

10,000 

Average  age  of  all 

the  living  22  years  2 months.  26  years  7 months. 
“Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  in  England 
there  are  5,025  persons  between  15  and  50  who  have 
3,610  children  or  persons  under  15,  in  America 
there  are  4,789  persons  living  between  15  and  50 
years  of  age,  who  have  4.371  children  dependent 
upon  them.  In  England  there  are  in  every  ten  thou 
sand  persons  1,365  who  have  obtained  above  50 
years’ experience.;  in  America  there  are  only  830. 

“The  moral  consequences  of  the  predominance  of 
the  young  and  passionate  in  the  American  communi- 
ty are  attested  by  observers  to  be  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  described  in  the  General  Sanitary  Re- 
port as  characteristic  of  those  crowded,  filthy,  and 
badly  administered  districts  in  England  where  the. 
average  duration  of  life  is  short,  the  proportion  of 
the  very  young  great,  and  the  adult  generation  tran- 
sient. 

“The  difference  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
greater  proportion  of  children  arising  from  a great- 
er increase  of  population,  though  that  is  to  some  ex- 
tent consistent  with  what  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
effect  of  a severe  general  mortality;  the  effects  of 
the  common  cause  of  depression  is  observable  at 
each  interval  of  age;  the  adult  population  in  Ame- 
rica is  younger  than  in  England,  and  if  the  causes  of 
early  death  were  to  remain  the  same,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  that  the  American  population 
would  remain  young  . for  centuries: 

Years.  Months. 

The  average  age  of  all  alive  above 
15  in  America  is 

The.  average  age  of  all  alive  above 
15  years  in  England  and  Wales  is 
The  average  age  of  all  above  20 
years  in  America  is 
In  the  whole  of  England  the  average 
of  all  above  20  years  is 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


33  6 

37  5 

37  7 

41  1 


TSADE  OP  BOSTON. 

Port  of  Boston.  Arrivals  andclearences  of  each 
month  of  the  past  year,  (1843.) 

Arrivals. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

Total. 


January, 

February, 

March, 


Foreign. 

ships,  barques,  brigs,  schooners. 


9 

5 

29 

4 

4 

6 

1.0 

3 

4 

9 

33 

13 

5 

3 

44 

72 

11 

13 

59 

101 

8 

10 

57 

121 

18 

14 

47 

139 

21 

21 

45 

115 

18 

21 

48 

113 

19 

31 

52 

108 

7 

14 

39 

75 

4 

7 

40' 

34 

128 

154 

5n8 

898 

Coastwise. 

ihips.  bqes-.  brigs. 

schs. 

sloops. 

15  10 

32 

125 

2 

6 26 

28 

74 

3 

9 23 

44 

169 

8 

April, 

4 

10 

48 

257 

8 

May, 

7 

15 

60 

341 

12 

June, 

24 

16 

93 

378 

14 

July, 

13 

12 

80 

428 

16 

August, 

8 

8 

50 

,335 

15 

September, 

6 

8 

77 

510 

29 

October, 

.3 

7 

63 

518 

15 

November, 

6 

8 

56 

403 

9 

December, 

3 

10 

33 

267 

4 

97 

153 

664 

3.915 

145 

128 

154 

508 

898 

0 

Africa, 

3,698 

Batavia, 

j 

1,520 

Chili, 

46,695 

24,292 

Sandwich  Islands, 

2,323 

5,150 

California, 

43,245 

Rio  Janeiro, 

380 

New  South  Wales, 

5.273 

New  Orleans, 

38.714 

57,212 

Mobile, 

6,889 

8,807 

Georgia, 

6,234 

10,222 

Florida, 

404 

Coastwise, 

6,343 

26,390 

Total  number  225  307  1,172  4,813  135 

of  arrivals  for 
the  year  1843, 

Of  the  above,  2 ships,  5 barques,  100  brigs,  750 
schooners,  were  British;  2 barques,  2 brigs  Sicilian; 
2 brigs  Russian;  1 brig  French;  1 brig  Spanish;  1 brig 
Bremen.  The  remainder  were  American. 

Clearances 


January, 

Foreign. 

4 10 

26 

12 

February, 

8 

4 

14 

8 

March, 

3 

25 

18 

7 

April, 

4 

11 

47 

64 

May, 

6 

10 

58 

98 

June, 

8 

12 

49 

107 

July, 

8 

11 

44 

121 

August, 

8 

11 

43- 

116 

September, 

7 

8 

46 

117 

October, 

‘ s 

14 

40 

101 

November, 

8 

15 

41 

87 

December, 

4 

15 

55 

47 

Total, 

77 

146 

481 

885 

ships. 

Coastwise. 
bqus.  brigs. 

schs. 

sloops. 

January, 

27 

13 

39 

48 

0 

February, 

10 

21 

28 

61 

1 

March 

5 

14 

48 

105 

3 

April, 

5 

9 

39 

140 

2 

May, 

4 

10 

47 

183 

7 

June, 

9 

11 

70 

144 

9 

July, 

2 

9 

57 

161 

7 

August, 

6 

13 

50 

143 

12 

September, 

15 

14 

44 

158 

12 

October, 

November, 

27 

21 

51 

165 

8 

20 

18 

38 

143 

14 

December, 

16 

10 

33 

89 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

156 

163 

544 

1.545 

76 

77 

146 

481 

885 

0 

. 

— 



— 

— 

Total  number  of233 

309 

1,025 

2,430 

76 

clearances 

for 

the  year  1843. 

Of  the  above,  2 ships,  5 barques,  103  brigs,  745 
schooners,  were  British;  2 barques,  2 brigs  Sicilian; 
1 barque.  1 brig  Swedish;  2 brigs  Prussian;  1 brig 
French;!  brig  Spanish;  1 brig  Bremen;  and  the  re- 
mainder American. 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  a large  number  of  wood 
coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under  licenses,  and 
which  neither  enter  or  clear  at  the  custom  house. — 
The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is 
owing  to  this  fact.  A great  number  of  vessels  arrive 
which  do  not  clear  at  the  custom  house  before  sail  ling. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamships  Caledo- 
nia and  Acadia,  running  between  this  port  and  Liver- 
pool, have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom  house 
live  times  each.  The  Hibernia  has  entered  five  and 
cleared  four  times.  The  Britannia  has  entered  and 
cleared  three  times.  The  Columbia  entered  and 
cleared  twice,  and  was  lost  on  her  passage  to  Halifax, 
July  2nd. 

There'  have  also  been  in  port  during  the  year, 
(having  arrived  from  foreign  ports,)  British  steam- 
ship North  America:  steamers  Portland  and  Penob- 
scot; H.  B.  M.  surveying  steamship  Columbia  and  H. 
B.  M.  frigate  Spartan.  Also  a number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  our  own  navy.  [Journal. 


IMPORTS  OP  I-2IDES  PNTT©  E0ST02ST. 


1843.  1842. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tivideo  101,506  115,901 

Rio  Grande,  22,728 

Mararibam  6,920 

Pernambuco  2,913  14.201 

Para,  2,149  2,934 

Truxillo,  8,090  11,559 

Porto  Cabello  and  La- 
guara,  13,262  7,129 

Curacoa,  5,510 

St.  Domingo,  11,020  5,572 

Porto  Rico  and  St, 

Thoma§,  3,665  959 

Maracaibo,  838  4,854 

San  Juan,  6,175 


I 


Buenos  Ayres  Horse  545  1,717 

Calcutta  Cow  and  Buf- 
falo, 3,774  bales.  4,193  bales. 

Manilla  Buffalo,  90 

Hair  Seal  Skins,  .31,372  15,545 

Leather. 

1843.  1842. 

From  New- York,  305,680  sides  241,980  sides. 
From  Philadelphia,  30,340  do  28,990  do 

From  Bultimore  and 

Alexandria,  74,640  do  68,670  do 


410,660  339,640 

Coal. 

1843.  1842. 

Anthracite,  127,654  tons.  92,144  tons. 

Virginia,  2,762 chaid’s  2,779  chal. 

British  Provinces,  19,002  do  23,343  do 

English  and  Scotch,  3,911  do  11,733  do 

Baltimore  City  statistics — Trade.  Arrivals  at 
the  port,  during  the  the  month  of  January  1844, 

Ships.  Barques.  B)-igs.  Schr. 
From  foreign  ports,  5 0 4 5 

Coastwise.  2 4 14  59 

Total,  7 4 18  64 

Whole  number  93— of  those  91  were  American,  1 
British  and  1 Bremen. 
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POLITICAL.— PRESIDENTIAL. 


CALHOUN  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK- 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  city  of  N.  York 
have  published  an  address,  setting  forth  their  objec- 
tions to  the  course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  “demo- 
cratic” national  convention  which  is  to  meet  in  May 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  calling  upon  all  those 
who  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  delegates  from  each  congressional  district, 
to  a national  convention,  which  they  propose  shall 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency. 

A CASS  MEETING  was  held  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  Cth  inst.,  and  a series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  setting  forth  the  claims  of  their  favorite  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  McLeod,  of  N.  York,  and  John  Harris 
Smith  and  Walter  J.  Walsh,  esqrs.  The  Boston 
Courier  says — “It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  probably 
nine  tenths  of  the  audience, — democrats  or  whigs, — 
were  there  from  curiosity.” 

A Cass  Meeting  was  also  held  on  the  7th  instant, 
at  New  York,  at  which  a series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  approving  of  the  course  persued  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  calling  a national  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency,  delegates  to  which  are  to 
be  chosen  from  each  congressional  district  of  the 
Union. 

The  convention  nominated  J.  IT.  McCraken,  as 
the  delegate  from  the  6th  congressional  district  of  N. 
York,  to  attend  the  said  convention. 

The  honorable  Richard  Rush,  in  reply  to  invita- 
tions from  gentleman  concerned  in  getting  up  the 
Cass  meetings  recently  held  in  Boston  and  N.  York, 
wrote  letters  which  were  read  and  which  have  been 
published,  expressing  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  General  Cass,  as  well 
as  of  his  superior  availability  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

A LETTER  FROM  COL.  R.  M.  JOHNSON. 
to  the  editor  of  the  globe. 

Sir:  From  a great  number  of  letters  received  by 
me,  trom  various  sections  of  our  country,  I find  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  ground  1 occupy 
relative  to  the  canvass  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I find 
as  great  a diversity  of  opinion  among  my  friends  as 
to  the  course  I should  adopt — some  advising  that, 
under  no  circumstances,  .‘hould  I permit  my  nam* 
to  be  used  for  the  Vice  Presidency — others  advisi  g 
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that  I should  not  submit  my  name  to  the  decision  of 
a nalional  convention;  and  the  most  numerous  ex- 
pressing; a wish  that  I should  accept  the  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Vi#e  President,  provided  a majority 
of  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  should 
think  proper  to  select  me  as  a candidate  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  after  preferring  another  for  the  office  of 
President. 

In  January,  1842.  I was  nominated  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  for  the  Presidency,  by  a mass  meeting, 
composed  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  citizens  of  that  state,  subject  to  a decision 
of  the  national  convention.  In  January,  1843, 1 was 
nominated  for  the  same  office  by  a state  democratic 
convention  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  composed  of  five 
hundred  delegates,  subject  to  a decision  af  a national 
convention.  I was  afterwards  again  nominated  by 
a subsequent  state  democratic,  convention,  composed 
of  more  than  five  hundred  delegates,  for  the  same 
office,  subject  to  the  same  condition.  Each  of  these 
nominations  was  unanimous.  Jn  January,  1843,  the 
democratic  state  convention  of  Indiana  called  upon 
me,  in  common  with  others,  to  know  if  I were  willing 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a national  convention;  and, 
further,  if  I would  sustain  the  nominations  of  that 
convention  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales?  . 

My  answer  to  these  interrogatories  was  without 
equivocation;  which  was,  that  l should  support  the 
nominees.  I have  no  reason  to  change  that  determi- 
nation; but,  on  the  contrary,  have  good  reasons  for 
being  confirmed  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  my  resolution,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of 
the  democratic  party.  I intend  to  redeem  my  pledge 
faithfully,  without  respect  to  persons. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  I have  permit- 
ted my  name  to  be  placed  before  the  public,  and  the 
national  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  May  next,  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. I need  not  consume  time  in  referring  to  my 
nomination  for  the  office  of  President,  by  friends  in 
other  states  than  Kentucky.  No  matter  how  flatter- 
ing these  demonstrations  of  public  confidence,  (all  of 
winch  is  duly  appreciated.)  my  assenting  to  their 
wishes  was  not  predicated  upon  the  consideration 
that  I was  nominated  for  the  first  office;  my  assent 
to  their  permission  of  the  use  of  my  name  would 
have  been  equally  as  sincere  and  cordial  for  the  of- 
fice of  Vice-President. 

I am  now,  as  I ever  have  been,  identified  with  the 
democratic  party.  I never  expect  to  change  that 
identity.  The  success  of  the  measures  of  that  party 
are  too  dear  to  me  to  be  jeoparded  by  any  selfish 
considerations  on  my  part;  and,  therefore,  1 ask  no- 
thing and  expect  nothing,  at  t he  hands  of  the  conven- 
tion, that  will  in  any  manner  injure  or  hazard  the 
success  of  the  common  cause.  If  the  convention,  in 
their  wisdom,  should  consider  the  use  of  my  name 
for  the  first  or  second  office,  or  for  neither,  as  advisa- 
ble, rny  acquiescence  is  heartily  given. 

To  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are  nominating 
me  for  the,  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  rny  thanks 
are  due,  and  cheerfully  given.  It  does  not  become 
me  to  condemn  an  honest  diti'erence  of  opinion 
among  my  friends,  or  to  take  part  in  favor  of  the  one 
side  against  the  other  in  their  friendly  efforts  to  pro- 
cure my  nomination  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President.  And  as  [ could  do  nothing,  consist- 
ent. with  my  public  pledges  in  this  respect,  without 
giving  dissatisfaction  to  some  of  them,  the  national 
convention,  where  a majority  will  rule,  must  dis- 
pose of  me,  and  decide  the  controversy  between 
them. 

In  the  mean  lime,  let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind,  and  act  accordingly;  and  no  cause 
of  complaint  can  exist  with  any,  or  against  any.  I 
wish,  of  course,  to  give  rjo  cause  of  offence  to  my 
friends,  whether  they  prefer  me  for  the  first  office  or 
the  second.  I hope  they  will  readily  yield  up  their 
preferences  to  a majority  in  the  convention,  no  mat- 
ter how  adverse  to  their  views  or  wishes.  I shall 
pursue  this  course,  and  exhort  every  friend  1 have 
to  do  likewise,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony  and  se- 
cure the  united  effort  of  the  party.  I repeat,  between 
my  friends,  my  position  is  that  of  neutrality,  until 
the  convention  shall  act  and  dispose  of  me;  in  the 
mean  time,  I am  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Should 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  to  nominate  me 
for  the  first  office,  l should  accept  the  honor  with 
gratitude  and  reluctance.  1 should  accept  of  the  se- 
cond with  thanks  and  with  pleasure;  and  'am  willing 
to  take  my  position  among  the  rank  and  file,  if  such 
he  the  pleasure  of  the  convention,  without  a murmur. 
Wherever  1 may  be  placed,  1 shall  try  to  animate 
my  associates  to  do  wnat  I consider  our  duty  to  our 
country;  and,  having  thus  discharged  it,  according  to 
our  consciences,  we  will  hope  for  victory. 

R.  M JOHNSON. 

January  22,  1814. 


REPORT  I! POM  THE  DISTRICT  I,\W. 


Relative  to  the  right  of  members  to  their  scuts  in  the  house 
if  representatives. 

Hover,  of  representatives,  Jan.  22,  1844. 

Mr.  Douglass,  from  the  committee  on  elections, 
made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  elections,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  subjects  embraced  in  the  following  re- 
solution of  the  house; 

“Resolved,  Tliatlhe  committee  on  elcctionsbe  di- 
rected to  examine  and  report  upon  the  certificates  of 
election  or  other  credentials  of  members  returned  to 
serve,  in  this  house;  and  that  they  inquire  and  report 
whether  the  several  members  of  this  house  have 
been  elected  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and 
laws,”  submit  the  following  report: 

The  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  slates  according  to  their 
respect  we  numbers;  and  that  an  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  at  regular  periods  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  congress  shabby  law  direct.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  “an' act  for  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tativesamong  the  several  states  according  to  the  sixth 
census,”  approved  June  25,  1842,  makes  the  appor- 
tionment directed  by  the  constitution.  It  is  a full 
and  complete  exe'rcise  of  the  power,  and  exhausts 
the  entire  authority  vested  in  congress  by  the  consti- 
tution in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives among  the  several  slates.  The  second  section 
of  the  act  claims  to  derive  its  validity  from  another 
portion  of  the  constitution  relating  to  a different  sub- 
ject, and  having  no  appropriate  and  legitimate  con- 
nexion with  the  apportionment  of  representation. 
Whilst  the  first  section  is  the  execution  of  the  pow- 
er to  apportion  the  representatives  among  the  stales, 
the  second  is  supposed  to  be  a partial  execution  of 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferent and  distinctcharacler  of  the  two  subjects,  con- 
gress deemed  it  advisable,  for  purposes  of  couveni 
ence,  to  embrace  both  in  separate  sections  of  the 
the  same  act.  No 'principle  is  better  settled  than 
that  one  portion  of  an  enactment  may  be  constilu 
lional  and  valid,  and  ihe  residue  unconstitutional 
and  void.  To  the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  the 
first  section  of  the  act  under  consideration  no  objec- 
tions have  been  made.  The  second  section  is  in  the 
words  following. 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  eacli  case  where 
a state  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative, 
the  number  to  which  each  state  shall  be  entitled,  un- 
der this  apportionment,  shall  be  elected  by  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  equal  in  number 
lo  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  said  state 
shall  be  entitled — no  one  district  electing  more  than 
one  representative.” 

The  legislatures  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Louhiaua,  Tennessee,  Kentuc- 
ky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  divided 
their  respective  slates  into  as  many  districts  as  they 
were  entitled  to  representatives,  and  made  provisions 
for  the  election  of  one  member  of  congress  in  each 
district;  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Arkansas  were 
entitled  to  but  one  representative  each,  and  of  course, 
constituted  districts  of  themselves,  without  further 
Legislation,  In  each  of  the  states  enumerated  the 
elections  were  . held  in  conformity  with  the  state 
laws,  and  the  members  now  occupying  seats  upon 
this  floor  have  presented  satisfactory  credentials,  in 
the  usual  form,  of  their  elections  respectively.  No 
question  arises,  therefore,  as  to  the  legal. ly  and  val- 
idity of  their  elections,  except  the  two  contested 
cases  from  Virginia,  on  each  of  which  a special  re- 
port will  be  made  in  due  time.  In  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland no  elections  for  representatives  to  congress 
have  been  held.  The  lour  remaining  states  present 
entirely  a different  case,  which  requires  the  most 
anxious  and  deliberate  consideration.  The  legisla- 
tures of  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  many  years  ago,  provided  for  the  election 
of  as  many  members  of  congress  as  they  should  be  en- 
titled to, respectively,  by  general  ticket,  and  have  con- 
tinued that  plan  until  the  present  time.  Considering 
Lliemselves  under  no  constitutional  obligation  lo  alter 
their  election  laws,  the  constitutionality  and  validity 
of  which  having  so  often  been  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned by  congress  and  the  country,  and  never  ques- 
tioned, they  deemed  it  unwise  and  injudicious  to 
changeasystem  which  was  adapted  to  their  condition 
and  convenience,  and  had  so  long  received  the  appro- 
bation of  their  people. 

Indeed,  some  of  these  states  could  not  have  conform- 
ed to  the  second  section  of  the  apportionment  act, 
without  incurring  the  expense  and  trouble  of  special 
sessions  of  their  legislatures,  for  the  reason  that  by- 
virtue  of  their  constitutions,  no  regular  sessions  of 


their  legislatures  could  be  held  between  l he  true  of 
the  passage  of  the  apportionment  act  and  Ihe  period 
provided  by  the  existing  laws  for  holding  their  con- 
gressional elections.  All  the  members  from  those 
states  hove  been  elected  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  their  respective  states,  and  according  to 
the  mode  adopted  in  many  of  the  states  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  to  the  first  congress  which  as- 
sembled nnderthe  constitution  and  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  election  of  members  from  some  of  the  states 
in  every  succeeding  congress,  including  the  present. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  t ho  second  section  of 
the  apportionment  act  is  an  attempt,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  principle,  to  subvert  the  entire  system 
of  legislation  adopted  by  several  states  of  the  union, 
and  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  certain  rules  es- 
tablished by  congress  for  their  government  This 
new  principle  has  produced  a conflict  between  the 
laws  under  which  the  elections  have  been  held  in 
these  four  states,  and  the  second  section  of  the  ap- 
portionment act.  The  conflict  is  so  clear,  so  palpa- 
ble, so  direct,  that  both  cannot  stand — one  or  t he 
other  must  yield.  Either  the  state  laws,  and  all  the 
proceeding  under  them,  are  void,  or  the  second  sec- 
tion of  tiie  apportionment  act  is  invalid  arid  inopera- 
tive. The  determination  of  a question  so  delicate, 
so  grave,  and  momentous  in  its  consequences,  impo- 
ses'upon  < he  committee  and  the  house  a high  respon- 
sibility. The  principles  involved  and  the  force  of  the 
precedent  to  be  established  give  the  subject  an  im- 
portance which  elevates  it  far  above  the  ordinary- 
considerations  aff  cling  the  right  oftwenty  members 
to  hold  seats  in  this  house.  There  is  not  only  a con- 
flict of  law  but  ajconflict  of  a right,  of  power,  of  sove- 
reignty between  the  federal  government  and  four  of 
the  independent  states  of  this  union. 

Surely  these  considerations  will  be  sufficient  lo  en- 
sure a fair  and  impartial  decision  of -this  question 
upon  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  preser- 
ving alike  the  just  powers  of  the  states  and  of  the 
general  government.  The  sixth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  this  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  brings  us  direct- 
ly to  the  point  at  issue.  Is  the  second  section  of  the 
apportionment  act  a laiv  which  has  been  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — 
valid,  operative,  and  binding  upon  the  states?  If  the 
affirmative  of  this  proposition  can  be  successfully 
maintained,  the  state  laws  must  yield  to  the  para- 
mount authority,  and  the  elections  under  them  be 
declared  void.  But  a position  which  annuls  t he  laws 
of  four  states  of  this  union,  destroys  their  elections, 
and  deprives  them  of  their  representation  in  the  na- 
tional councils,  must  not  beassurned  until  ilscorrect- 
ness  be  incontrovertibly  established.  The  authority, 
for  adopting  that  section  is  supposed  by  its  advocates 
to  be  derived  from  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  tiie  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  which 
is  in  these  u orris: 

“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
injeach  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  tiie  places  of  choosing  senators.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  clauses  of  this 
section  differ  materially  in  tiie  tone  in  which  they 
addressed  the  different  governments.  The  one  is 
commanded,  and  tiie  other  ir,  permitted  to  act.  The 
state  legislatures  shall  prescribe  tiie  times,  places, 
and  manner  of -holding  the  elections;  congress  may 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  An  imperative  duly 
rests  upon  the  legislature,  whilst  a mere  privilege  is 
granted  to  congress.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  the  legislatures  are  clothed  with  the  wide  dis- 
cretion, upon  which  the  constitution  imposes  no  re- 
straints. They  may  provide  for  elections  by  general 
ticket,  or  in  districts;  for  voting  by  ballot  or  viva  vice; 
for  opening  the  polls  at  one  place  and  on  one  day,  or 
at  different  places  and  on  different  days.  These,  arid 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  limes,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections,  are  confined  to  tiie  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  tiie  several  legislatures,  to  be  per- 
formed in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  fa- 
vorable lo  popular  rights  and  just  representation.— 
The  privilege  allowed  congress  of  altering  state  re- 
gulations, gr  of  making  new  ones,  if  not  in  terms,  is 
certainly  in  spirit  and  design,  dependent  and  contin- 
gent. If  the  legislatures  of  the  stales  fail  or  refuse 
to  act  in  tiie  premises,  oract  in  sticii  a manner  as  will 
no  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  then  this  conservative  power 
interposes,  and,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, authorizes  congress  to  do  that  which  the  state 
legislatures  ought  to  have  done.  The  history  of  tiie 
constitution,  and  especially  tiie  section  in  question 
shows  conclusively  that  these  were  the  considera- 
tions which  induced  the  adoption  af  that  provision. 
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When  General  Pinrltney  proposer]  in  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  constitution  that  the  repre- 
sentatives “should  he  elected  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  each  state  should  direct, ” he  urged, 
among  other  reasons  in  support  of  this  plan,  “that 
this  liberty  would  give  more  satisfaction,  as  the  le- 
gislature could  then  accommodate,  the  mode  to  the  conve- 
nience and  opinions  of  the  people.''’ 

After  the  substance  of  this  provision  had  been  fully 
and  ably  discussed,  maturely  considered,  and  una,- 
animously  adopted,  the  latter  clause  of  the  section 
conferring  upon  congress  the  power  to  make  regula- 
tions, or  to  alter  those  prescribed  by  the  states,  was 
agreed  to,  with  an  explanation  at  the  time  that  “this 
was  meant  to  give  to  the  national  legislature  a power 
not  only  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  states,  but  to 
make  regulations  in  case  the  stales  should  fail  or  re- 
fuse altogether.” 

In  vindicating  this  provision,  whilst  lining  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution.  General  Hamilton,  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Federalist,  placed  its  defence  upon  the 
same  principle:  “Its  proprielv  rests  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  this  plain  proposition— that  every  govern- 
ment ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own 
preservation.”  Notwithstanding  the  imperative 
provision  that  the  states  shall  prescribe  the  laws  of 
election,  and  the  mere  permissive  clause  that  con- 
gress may  make  or  alter  them,  and  the  construction 
placed  upon  this  section  at  the  time,  by  its  authors, 
limiting  and  restricting  its  exercise  to  the  principle 
of  self-preservation:  yet  this  very  clause  created  a 
more  violent  and  formidable  opposition  to  the  adop- 
tion cf  the  constitution  than  all  other  portions  of  that 
instrument,  and  greatly  hazarded  its  final  ratification 
by  the  requisite  number  of  states. 

The  conventions  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  South  Carolina  accompanied  their  ratifications 
with  a solemn  protest  aga'mst  the  power  of  congress 
over  the  elections.  They  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution  changing  the  obnoxious  provision, 
and  recorded  on  their  journals  perpetual  instructions 
to  their  representatives  in  congress  to  urge  earnestly 
and  zealously  the  adoption  of  those  amendments,  arid 
to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  any  power  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
The  amendment  and  instructions  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  relating  to  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

“The  congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  inter- 
fere in  the  times,  places,  or  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  arid  representatives,  or  either  of 
them,  except  when  the  legislature  of  any  state  shall 
neglect,  refuse,  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebel- 
lion to  prescribe  the  same;  and  the  convention  do,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth, enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  all  reason 
able  and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a ratification  of  the 
foregoing  alterations  and  provisions  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  constitution; 
and  in  all  congressional  laws  to  be  passed  in  tiie 
mean  time,  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  amendments, 
as  far  as  the  said  constitution  will  admit.” 

The  amendment  and  instructions  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  are  as  follows: 

“The  convention  do,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  following  alterations  and  provisions  be  introduc- 
ed into  the  said  constitution:  That  congress  do  not 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  first  article  but  in  cases  where  a state 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  there- 
in mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a free  and  equal  repre- 
sentation in  congress,  agreeably  to  the  constitution. 

“And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  cornin'  nwealth,  enjoin  it  upon 
their  representatives  in  congress,  at  all  times,  until 
the  alterations  and  provisions  aloresa  d shall  have 
been  considered  agreeably  to  the  filth  article  of  the 
constitution,  to  exert  all  their  influen.ee,  and  use  all 
reasonable  and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a i sstificalion 
of  the  said  alterations  and  provisions,  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  provided  in  t . le  said  article.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  instructions  and 
amendments  proposed  by  the  ratifying  conventions 
of  the  other  states,  as  they  are  all  of  similar  import. 
The  slate  of  North  Carolina  refused  to  ratify  the 
constitution  unless  certain  amendments  proposed  by 
her  convention  should  be  adopted;  one  of  which  was 
as  follows: 

“That  congress  shall  not  alter,  modify , or  interfere 
in  the  times,  places,  or  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives,  or  either  of  them, 
except  when  the  legislature  of  any  stale  shall  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to 
prescribe  the  same.” 

'i  bus  we  tind  that  seven  of  the  thirteen  states  then 
computing  the  Union,  being  Die  majority  of  the 
whole  number,  solemnly  protested  against  the  autho- 


rity of  congress  to  establish  regulations  concerning 
the  mode  of  election,  or  to  alter  those  prescribed  bv 
the  states;  and  that,  the  constitution  was’  adopted  with 
the  understanding  (and  probably  never  would  have 
been  adopted  but  for  the  understanding)  that  it  was 
never  to  be  exerted  except  in  a few  specified  cases. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  history  and  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  this  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  convention  which  formed 
and  the  people  who  ratified  that  great  charter  of  our 
liberties,  intended  that  the  regulation  of  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections , should 
he  left  exclusively  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  subject  to  the  condition  only  that  congress 
might  alter  (he  state  regulations,  or  make  new  ones, 
in  the  event  that  the  states  should  refuse  to  act  in  the 
premises,  or  should  legislate  in  such  a manner  as 
would  subvert  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a free  and 
fair  representation. 

The  question  now  to  be  determined,  however,  is 
one  of  power,  and  not  the  propriety  of  its  exercise. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
forming  and  ratifying  conventions,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  reasons  which  induced  the  adoption  of 
this  clause,  and  the  cases  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  applied,  rather  than  to  negative  the  ultimate 
power  of  congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  If 
the  power  should  he  conceded  to  be  plenary  and  su- 
preme, to  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  mode;  to 
establish  the  general  ticket  or  district  system;  to 
adopt  the  viva  voce  or  ballot  form  of  voting;  and,  in 
short,  to  make  all  such  regulations  as  should  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchise:  still  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  second  section  of  the  apportionment  act  is 
an  exercise  of  this  power  in  a manner  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  and  binding  upon  the  states. 

That  act  does  not  district  the  stales  nor  provide 
for  an  election  by  general  ticket;  does  not  prescribe 
the  mode  of  voting;  does  not  fix  the  times,  places,  or 
manner  of  holding  elections;  does  not  make  such 
alterations  in  the  state  laws,  or  enact  new  ones, 
which  would  enable  the  people  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  entirely  nugatory  and  inoperative 
j without  the  aid  of  stale  legislation;  and  even  with 
that  aid,  it  lias  no  other  force  or  virtue  than  that 
which  they  impart  to  it.  True,  it  says  that  theelec- 
l tions  ihall  be  by  districts,  and  that  but  one  represen- 
J tative  shall  be  elected  in  each' district;  but  liovv, 
when,  and  where  the  elections  are  to  be  held,  are 
j not  provided.  These  things  are  all  left  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  different  states;  and  if  those  1 eg  is  la- 
i lures  had  not  passed  the  necessary  and  appropriate 
| laws,  no  elections  could  have  taken  place.  All  the 
j elections  which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of 
this  act  have  been  held  under  the  authority  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  pYovisions  of  the  state  laws.  Every 
, member  on  this  floor  is  here  by  virtue  of  an  eiec- 
! tion  held  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  ins  own 
j state,  or  he  has  no  legal  warrant  to  a seat  m this 
house.  No  elections  have  been  held,  and  none 
j could  be  held,  by  virtue  of  the  second  section  of  the 
apportionment  act;  for  it  prescribes  no  times,  places, 
j or  mode  of  holding  the  elections.  It  may  be  said, 
j and  indeed  has  been  strenuously  urged,  that,  by  ap- 
portioning the  representatives  among  the  several 
I states,  and  declaring  that  they  shall  be  elected  in 
districts,  congress  iias  virtually  instructed  the  state 
legislatures  to  carry  its  mandates  into  effect,  and  to 
enact  laws  regulating  elections  in  pursuance  there- 
I of.  But  whence  does  congress  denye  its  authority 
to  instruct  the  state  legislatures  in  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  tiie  constitution?  We  have 
searched  the  constitution  in  vain  for  such  a power, 
j The  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  certainly  does 
not  confer  it.  That  section  only  vests  the  power  of 
, legislation  on  this  subject  primarily  in  the  several 
‘ legislatures,  and  ultimately  in  congress.  The  pow- 
er of  the  states  in  this  respect  is  as  absolute  and  su- 
preme as  ttiat  of  congress,  subject  to  tfie  proviso 
: that  congress  may  change  or  suspend  their  action,  by 
; substituting  its  own  in  lieu  thereof.  The  right  to 
| change  state  laws,  or  to  enact  others  which  shall 
i su-pend  them,  does  not  imply  the  right  to  compel' 
the  state  legislatures  to  make  such  changes  or  new 
enactments.  Whatever  power  tiie  legislatures  pos- 
! sess  over  elections,  they  derive  Irom  the  constitution, 

! and  not  from  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
! gress  has  no  more  authority  to  direct  the  form  of 
stale  legislation  than  the  states  have 'to  dictate  to 
; congress  its  rule  of  action.  Each  is  supreme  with- 
I in  the  sphere  of  its  own  peculiar  duties — clothed 
! with  the  power  of  legislation,  and  a discretion  as  to 
! t lie  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised,  witli 
which  tfie  other  cannot  interfere  by  ordering  it  to  be 
exercised  in  a different  manner.  The  constitution 
contains  no  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  superin- 
tend and  control  and  direct  the  legislation  of  the 
states.  This  is  not  among  the  enumerated  powers, 


nor  can  it  be  implied  as  necessary  and  proper  to  car- 
ry them  into  effect.  Congress  is  invested  with  au- 
thorily,  coextensive  with  its  power  of  legislation,  to 
make  provision  for  the  executioq,of  its  own  laws  in 
its  own  way,  without  calling  upon  the  slates  to  come 
to  its  aid.  Hence  there  can  be  no  pretext,  founded 
on  necessity  arid  propriety,  for  deriving  by  vague 
implication  from  some  unknown  source,  this  extra- 
ordinary power  of  commanding  the  states  what  they 
shall  and  what  they  shall  not  do.  This  assumption, 
if  permitted  by  general  acquiescence  to  ripen  into 
the  force  of  constitutional  right,  and  become  en- 
grafted upon  the  settled  policy  of  the  government, 
would  practically  subvert  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  revive  those  of  the  old  confederation. 

The  great  radical  evil  in  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, was  tire  constant  collisions  between  the  fe- 
deral and  state  governments,  produced  by  the  laws 
of  the  former  operating  upon  the  latter  in  their  cor- 
porate and  sovereign  capacities,  instead  of  bind ir  g 
the  people  individually.  The  consequence  was,  that 
whenever  congress  passed  laws  requiring  the  states 
to  furnish  their  quotas  of  men,  munitions  of  war,  or 
revenue,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  ar  the  existence  of  the 
government,  those  laws  could  not  be  executed — 
were  inoperative — a mere  dead  letter  upon  the  sta- 
tute-book, until  the  several  legislatures  assembled 
and  gave  them  life  by  enacting  state  laws  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  If  the  laws  of  the  confederation 
were  supposed  to  be  unjust  to  a particular  portion 
of  country,  or  to  operate  unequally  and  oppressive- 
ly upon  particular  stales,  such  slates  refused  to  make 
provision  for  their  execution,  arid  thus  suspended 
their  operation.  Upon  such  refusal,  there  was  no 
more  power  to  coerce  obedience  than  there  is  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration;  and  tiie  government 
found  itself  in  the  humiliating  condition  of  being 
without  the  ability  or  means  of  enforcing  its  own 
enactments.  In  this  connexion  we  invite  attention 
to  the  following  passage  in  the  Federalist,  illustrat- 
ing the  practical  evils  of  this  exploded  theory, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  resuscitated  in  the  second 
section  of  the  apportionment  act: 

“In  our  case,  the  concurrence  of  thirteen  distinct 
sovereign  wills  is  requisite  under  the  confederation 
to  complete  the  execution  of  every  important  mea- 
sure that  proceeds  from  the  Union.  It  has  happened 
as  was  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  measures  of  the 
Union  have  not  been  executed;  the  delinquencies  of 
the  states  have,  step  ny  step,  matured  themselves  to 
an  extreme,  which  has  at  length  arrested  all  the 
wheels  of  the  national  government,  and  brought 
them  to  an  awful  stand.  Congress  at  this  lime 
scarcely  possesses  means  of  keeping  up.  the  forms  of 
administration  till  the  slates  can  have  time  to  agree 
upon  a more  substantial  substitute  lor  the  present 
shadow  of  a federal  government.” 

To  remedy  these  perilous  evils,  and  to  give  force, 
vigor,  and  vitality  to  the  government,  the  whole 
system  was  changed  in  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  distinctly  separating  the  powers  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments — -making  each  su- 
preme in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  giving  the  form- 
er as  well  as  the  latter  the  power  of  executing  its 
own  laws,  by  making  them  operate  upon  the  people 
directly  and  individually,  williuut  the  intervention  of 
the  state  legislatures. 

Our  valuable  improvements  were  incorporated  into 
the  new  system  calculated  to  make  it  more  harmo- 
nious arid  perfect  in  its  operation;  but  all  resting 
upon  that  grand  fundamental  principle,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  winch  experience  had  shown  lliaL  the  forms 
of  the  government  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  the 
Union  preserved. 

There  are  cases  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  in 
which  the  power  of  legislation  is  to  some  extent 
concurrent;  or  where  the  laws  of  the  stales  may  be 
superseded  by  those  of  the  Union.  But  we  appre- 
hend no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  e i t her  may 
direct  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  oilier,  and  re- 
quire enactments  to  be  made  in  servile  obedience  to 
certain  prescribed  forms. 

Congress  possesses  the  power,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, “to  establish  uniform  law's  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States;”  and  may 
exercise,  it  or  not  in  its  discretion.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  decided, 
however,  that  this  power  is  so  far  concurrent  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  the  subject  by 
congress,  the  states  may  enact  hankrupt  laws,  in 
such  form  and  with  such  provisions  as  they  shall 
deem  just  and  proper,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
restriction  that  they  shall  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  Notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  slates 
to  legislate  upon  tins  subject,  it  is  clear  and  undoubt- 
ed that  congress  may  at  any  lime  resume  Us  authori- 
ty and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  stale  laws,  by 
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the  enactment  of  a general  bankrupt  law,  which 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union,  in  pursuance 
to  the  constitution.  Numerous  other  cases  may  be 
cited  in  which  a similar  concurrent  power  is  vested 
in  the  two  governments,  with  a resulting  authority 
in  congress  to  supersede  the  state  legislation  by  the 
substitution  of  its  own.  But  will  it  be  seriously  con- 
tended for  a moment,  that  because  the  general  go- 
vernment may  suspend  the  state  laws  in  these  cases, 
it  may  therefore  order  the  legislatures  to  enact  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  in  accordance  with 
certain  arbitrary  rules  established  by  congress?  The 
soundness  of  (his  principle  may  be  tested  by  suppos- 
ing that  congress,  instead  of  passing  the  late  bank- 
rupt law,  had  contended  itself  with  a simple  decla- 
ration similar  to  the  second  section  of  tjie  apportion- 
ment act — that  all  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies should  be  uniform  in  each  slate  of  the  Union; 
that  persons  might  be  discharged  from  the  payment 
of  their  just  debts  upon  their  own  application  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  ereditors,  upon  the  surren 
der  of  all  their  property,  except  so  much  as  the 
court  should  be  pleased  to  allow  them  to  retain,  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars;  and  that  no  man 
should  be  released  from  his  obliga'ions  under  any 
law  which  did  not  conform  to  these  abstract  prin- 
ciples. 

Would  these  rules  be  valid,  and  impose  upon  the 
states  the  duty  of  changing  their  local  legislation,  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  abstractions  established  by  con- 
gress? Can  congress  refuse  to  exercise  a concurrent 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution;  arid,  in  the  very 
act  of  refusal,  prescribe  the  form  of  its  exercise  by 
the  state  legislatures?  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  a 
case  of  bankruptcy,  upon  what  principle  is  it  that 
congress  may  direct  the  legislative  discretion  of  the 
states  in  regard  to  elections?  But  let  us  further  test 
this  assumed  right  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
same  clau-e  of  the  constitution  upon  which  the  as- 
sumption is  founded.  That  sect  ion  vests  the  power 
et  prescribing  the  times  and  places  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  hold  ng  the  elections  primarily  in  the 
state  legislatures  and  ultimately  in  congress.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  formerto  act, and  is  the  privilege  of  the 
latter  to  suspend  or  alter  their  action.  Congress  has 
the  same  control  over  the  time  that  it  has  over  the 
manner;  and  we  do  not  question  its  right  to  prescribe 
either  or  both  under  the  constitution.  But  suppose 
that  congress  had  inserted  a section  in  the  appor- 
tionment act  declaring  that  the  elections  of  represen- 
tatives should  be  held  in  all  the  states  of  the  union 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  without  naming  the  day 


nate  the  time,  specify  the  places,  and  prescribe  tlie 
manner  by  law,  or  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion of  the  several  state  legislatures. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  this  con- 
struction, that  congress  is  compelled  to  exert  all  the 
power  conferred  in  that  section,  or  to  refrain  from 
the  exercise  of  every  portion  of  it.  We  insist  upon 
no  such  principle.  Congress  may  prescribe  tiie 
times,  the  places,  the  mariner,  or  either  of  them,  in 
its  discretion.  But,  if  it  attempts  to  control  the  time, 
it  musl  designate  the  day  by  law;  and  so  with  each 
other  branch  of  the  subject. 

We  concede  to  congress  the  right  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  election  of  members  of  congress  in  each 
state  of  the  Union  on  a certain  day,  to  be  named  if 
the  act,  without  prescribing  the  places  or  manner  or 
election.  The  power  of  designating  the  places,  on 
the  manner,  without  specifying  the  time,  is  equally 
clear;  but  whenever  congress  assumes  the  power 
over  one  branch  of  the  subject,  its  legislation  must 
be  complete  to  that  extent,  so  as  to  execute  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  the  state  legislature;  and 
the  residue  must  be  lefl  to  the  states,  to  be  exercised 
according  to  their  discretion,  under  the  constitution. 
So  much  of  the  power  as  shall  not  be  embraced  in 
the  legislation  of  congress  the  constitution  makes  it 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  states  to  carry  into  effect, 
and  constitutes  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of 
the  mode  and  means  best  adapted  to  the  et.d,  without 
the  interference  or  control  of  congress. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  under  consideration,  a little 
more  than  a year  ago. 

If  the  doctrine  contended  for  in  the  second  section 
of  that  act  be  eo'-rect,  it  is  a remuikable  fact,  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  our  constitutional  histo- 
ry, congress  has  never  exercised,  or  claimed  the 
right  to  exercise,  the  power  of  directing  the  form  of 
stale  legislation.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
doubtful  powers  under  the  constitution,  the  safest 
rule  of  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  government  itself,  in  all  its  various 
branches  and  depai  Iments,  where  the  practice  has 
been  uniform,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
general.  Indeed,  it  has  been  judicially  determined 
by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  practice  establishes  the  construction  so 
firmly  and  n flexibly  that  the  court  will  not  consider 
the  question  open  for  discussion  or  inquiry.  If  this 
rule  should  be  deemed  sound  and  incontrovertible, 


the  same  power  which  would  authorize  the  congress  I what  irresistible  force  does  it  apply  to  a case 


to  declare  that  the  members  should  be  elected  by 
districts,  without  f irmirig  or  specifying  the  districts, 
would  authorize  the  provision  that  they  should  be 
elected  on  the  same  day  without  designating  the  day. 
It  the  provision  would  he  valid,  and  operative,  and 
binding  in  the  one  case,  it  would  be  equally  so  in  the 
other;  and  it  the  elections  held  in  pursuance  of  state 
laws,  hut  in  opposition  to  such  a provision,  would  be 
void  in  the  one  ease,  they  would  also  be  void  in  the 
oilier.  The  two  cases  involve  the  same  principle — 
the  right  of  congress  to  refuse  to  enact  laws  making 
provision  lor  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  to  es- 
tablish rules  by  winch  the  slates  shall  be  governed 
in  their  legislation.  It  is  apparent  that,  in  regard  to 
the  lime  of  holding  elections,  such  a rule  would  be 
inoperative  and  impracticable,  if  not  absurd.  All 
the  states  could  never  agree  upon  the  same  day:  one 
would  lix  one  time,  and  others  different  times,  each 
to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  insist  that  all  the 
others  should  conlorm  to  the  time  it  had  established. 
The  members  would  be  elected  on  as  many  different 
days  as  the  states,  in  theirdiseretion, should  prescribe, 
each  lor  itself;  and,  like  all  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent congress,  would  demand  their  seats  by  virtue  of 
elections  held  in  pursuance  of  the  only  laws  which 
prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
the  elections.  In  that  ease,  the  members  from  one 
stale  would  be  elected  m conformity  to  the  rule  es- 
tablished by  congress,  and  frum  all  the  other  states 
in  derogation  of  it.  How  would  the  house  deter- 
mine which  stale  had  fixed  the  right  and  which  the 
wrong  day ; and  whose  representatives  had  been  elect- 
ed in  pursance  of,  and  whose  in  opposition  to,  the 
uniform  rule  prescribed  by  congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  slate  legislatures?  What  would  be  the 
decision  of  the  house  when  that  case  arose.r  It  could 
not  reject  all;  fur  the  members  from  some  one  state 
(no  budy  knows  which)  would  have  been  elected  in 
compliance  with  the  rule.  Still  all  must  be  admil- 


where  the  practice  of  the  two  governments  has  been 
uniform — the  one  affirming,  (he  other  conceding,  by 
every  act  of  legislation,  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple; and  where  the  people  have  yielded  a universal 
acquiescence,  without  a murmur  or  remonstrance, 
and  have  sanctioned  it  at  the  polls,  as  often  as  the  pe- 
riod of  election  has  recurred? 

The  resolution  of  the  house,  in  obedience  to  which 
we  are  now  acting,  does  not  authorize  or  permit  us 
to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  expediency,  pro- 
priety, or  relative  merits  of  the  general  ticket  ordis- 
irict  systems,  or  the  policy  of  any  other  matter  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections.  The  constitution  pro 


vile  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  evidence  which  he 
furnishes,  (from  circumstances  drawn  from  the  fo- 
reign market  under  his  own  eye,)  of  the  unjust  cha- 
racter of  the  tarifflaw  of  18-12: 

European  Correspondence. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Enquirer: 

Frankfort  on  the  Jlkrine.  ) 
December  15,  1 S43  • ( 

Dear  Sirs:  Is  the  fact  generally,  or.  indeed,  suffi  • 
ciently  known,  that  tobacco  can  he,  and  is,  produced 
in  every  slate  and  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States?  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  plant  will  mature  in  Maine,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  the  intermediate  country.  The 
yield  of  1840,  in  New  England,  was  537,650  Ins.  It 
is  not  cultivated  there  lor  exportation,  because  labor 
and  land  can  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed; 
but  the  quantity  grown,  supplies,  to  a considerable 
extent,  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently deprives  the  planter,  who  relies  upon  it  as 
his  staple,  equally  as  much  of  a market,  as  if  it  was 
shipped  to  foreign  ports.  It  being  then  an  article  of 
such  universal  culture,  and  one  more  of  luxury,  than 
of  positive  necessity,  to  the  consumer,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  that  the  obstructions  to  its  sale 
should  be  removed,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  every 
power  with  which  we  have  any  commercial  inter- 
course. The  cotton  interest  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  tobacco  interest  must  be  sustained  by  the  foster- 
ing baud  of  the  government.  Unless  it  be  effectually 
guarded,  ruin  will  cotne  down  upon  all  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  a livelihood.  This  is  perfectly 
apparent.  For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  the 
average  exportation,  annually,  amounted  to  06,775 
hhris.  From  the  crop  of  1843,  it  is  believed  that 
200,000  hhds.  can  be  spared  for  shipment  abroad!— 
arid  tins,  too,  without  any  material  increase  in  the 
products  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  crop  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  estimated  at  120,000  hhds!!! 
Ultimately,  as  I remarked  upon  a former  occasion, 
we  shall  have  by  proper  care,  a demand  in  China  for 
any  surplus  arising  from  over  production;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  what  is  to  become  of  the  planter?  The 
question  is  a startling  one.  Germany  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  buy  from  him,  but  she  will  soon  be  with- 
out the  means  of  making  payment.  He  takes  no- 
thing from  her.  He  wears  English  cloths,  without 
thinking  of  the  injustice  he  is  doing  to  his  best  cus- 
tomer, by  not  giving. bis  manufacture  the  preference. 
The  exports  of  the  U.  Slates  to  Germany,  through 
Bremen,  Hamburgh,  arid  Stettin,  this  year  will  not 
be  far  from  §51000,000,  chiefly  tobacco,  while  their 
imports  will  be  but  little  beyond  half  that  sum. — 
Now,  bow  can  such  a state  of  things  continue  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time?  China,  let  ajorie  Germa- 
ny, under  like  circumstances  would  become  impover- 
ished. 

Our  planters  do  not  purchase  the  merchandise 
that  they  should,  and  the  tariff  art  prevents  them 
from  purchasing  that  which  they  otherwise  would, 
of  German  manufacture.  Burlaps  and  other  linens 
are  taxed  so  enormously  as  almost  to  preclude  their 
importation.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  assail  tho 
tariff,  of  1842,  but  there  is  a portion  of  it  so  obvi- 
ously unjust,  as  to  merit  a few  remarks.  For  in- 
stance, cotton  bagging  pays  a duty  of  four  cents 
per  square  y ard,  while  “on  the  other  manufacture. 


vides  that  “each  house  shall  be  the  judge  ol  the  elec-  not  otherwise  specified,  suitable  for  the  uses  to 


tions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  on  n members; 
and  the  instructions  of  the  house  confine  our  inquiries 
within  these  linn  is. 

We  therefore  submit  the  following  resolutions,  arid 
recommend  their  adoption  by  the  house: 

Resolved,  That  die  second  section  of  “an  act  for  I lie 
apportionment  of  represents  ves  among  the  several 
states  according  to  the  sixth  census,’’  approved  June  25, 
H42,  is  not  a law  made  in  pursuance  oi  i lie  constitution 
of  i he  United  Slate  s,  and  vaiid,  operative,  and  binding 
upon  i he  states, 

Resolved,  That  all  the  members  of  this  house  (except- 
ing die  two  contested  seals  t rum  Virginia,  upon  which  no 
opinion  is  hereby  expressed.)  hive  been  eleeied  in  eon- 
turnniy  widi  die  constitution  and  laws,  and  are  entitled 
to  their  seats  in  this  house. 
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VIEWS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ABROAD. 
From  ll\e  Richmond  Enquirer. 

We  have  received  by  tiie  Britannia,  three  more 
letters  from  our  intelligent  correspondent,  whom  the 
“Missourian,”  of  the  13th  instant,  pronounces  to  be 
ted  or  all  rejected,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  A j “a  statesman  in  bis  views,  of  whom  bis  country  has 
similar  rule  in  regard  to  the  places  of  holding  the  reason  to  be  proud.”  'I  he  “Missourian”  judges  of 
elections,  the  mode  of  voting,  or  the  form  of  making  the  character  of  the  author  only,  from  the  lace  of  his 
returns,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  same  practical  correspondence;  but  we  happen  to  be  a little  more 
results.  | behind  the  curtain,  and  have  other  reasons  to  concur 

Hence  we  are  brought  irresistibly  to  the  conelu- 1 in  the  justice  of  the  compliment.  The  following  is 
sion  that  a fair  interpretation  of  this  clause  of  the  the  first  of  the  series  recently  received.  In  addition 
KWstiiuiii  n requires  that  congress  shall  either  desig-  to  the  other  interesting  facts  which  it  states,  we  tn- 


which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether  compos- 
ed in  whole  or  m part  of  hemp  or  flax,  other  mate- 
rial, or  imported  under  the  designation  of  gunny 
cloth,  or  any  other  appellation,  and  without  regard 
to  the  weight  or  width,  a duly  of  five  cents  per  square 
yard.” 

Here  is  “protection”  to  the  hemp  grower  and  bag- 
ging manufacturer;  but  “protection”  which  falls  with 
a vengeance  upon  all  other  interests.  Such  an  en- 
actment is  disgraceful  io'our  code  book,  jt  is  lossy 
the  least  of  it,  as  unjustifiable  as  the  British  Grown 
duty  on  tobacco — the  abomination  of  all  abomina- 
tions. I am  pursuaded  that  it  was  occasioned  by  an 
entire  oversight  in  congress,  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage, although  its  workings  must  have  been  antici- 
pated by  the  peculiar  advocates  of  the  protective 
system  out  of  congress.  It  is  not  the  duty  on  cot- 
tori  bagging  proper,  to  which  I take  special  excep- 
tion. If  protection  bad  stopped  there,  in  its  zeal  lor 
hemp,  and  this  article,  as  oppressive  as  it  may  be  to 
the  coltoji  planter,  other  interests  would  not  have 
been  so  materially  injured.  But  it  was  too  exacting 
to  be  contented  with  a duty  of  four  cents  on  the  yard 
square,  of  this  article.  It  had  the  temerity  to  ask — 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining — what  amounts  to  a pro- 
hibitory duty  on  gunny  and  other  cloths,  “made  of 
hemp  or  flax,  or  any  other  material,”  without  regard 
to  *v eight  or  width,  “suitable  lor  the  uses  to  which 
cotton  gagging  is  applied”!!! 

How  are  the  citizens,  generally,  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  this  beautiful  specimen  of  “pro. 
lection?”  Coarse  brown  rolls  and  “Heedans”  ar. 
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suitable  for  gunny  bags,  salt  sacks,  and  many  other 
purposes.  The  coarser  descriptions  cost  in  Germany 
from  two  to  four  cents  per  yard.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  the  peasantry,  as  likewise  cotton  bag- 
ging, in  hand  looms,  of  evenings,  and  during  weakli- 
er unsuited  to  out  door  labor;  and  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  looked  to  as  a certain  means  of  procuring 
tobacco,  and  cotton  to  clothe  their  children.  Thus, 
by  our  own  act,  we  cut  off  from  our  customers  the 
source  of  employment  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  purchase  freely  of  our  leading  staples — particu- 
larly the  former.  Because,  forsooth,  any  thing  that 
will  make  a cotton  bag  cannot  pass  through  our  cus- 
tom houses!  The  planter  wants  a supply  of  coarse 
linen  for  clothing  his  negroes.  He  is  willing  to  take 
it  from  the  consumer  of  his  tobacco  or  his  cotton. — 
Slop,  stop,  says  “protection,”  you  cannot  import  it; 
are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  “suitable  for  the  uses  to 
which  cotton  bagging  is  applied?”  The  merchant 
needs  10,000  sacks  in  which  to  disembark  a cargo  of 
salt  wliic.li  he  lias  just  received.  “Protection”  meets 
him  and  asks,  do  you  not  know  that  they  are  “suita- 
ble for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied?” 
A small  farmer  in  the  west  requires  fifty  pieces  of 
“gunny  cloth”  to  make  bags  in  which  to  export  the 
surplus  of  his  crop  of  corn — which  he  lias  made  with 
his  own  hands — by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  Here 
stands  facing  him  that  grim,  aristocratic  monster, 
“protection,”  insulting  him  with  his  haughty  and  un- 
feeling question,  “how  dare  you  to  ask  such  favors 
when  Ihe  article  is  suitable  lor  the  uses  to  which  cot- 
ton flagging  is  applied?” 

This  portion,  therefore,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1843  is 
so  glaringly  oppressive,  and  otherwise  unjust,  as  to 
urge  its  immediate  modification  upon  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  ’40,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  the  period,  cotton  bagging  by  be- 
ing monopolized  by  a few'  houses  in  New  Orleans, 
advanced  to  37  or  38  cents  per  yard.  Many  planters, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  such  an  imposition  in  prices, 
bought  gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags  to  bale  their 
crops  in;  and  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  this  privi- 
lege in  future,  the  bagging  makers,  and  bagging  fac- 
tors, and  hemp  grow  ers,  adroitly  managed  to  secure 
a protection  which  lei t the  planter  no  other  alterna- 
tive tlian  to  buy  that  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  by  no  means  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  even  at  the  unprecedentedly  low  value  of 
our  agricultural  products,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Germany  should  be  so  largely  in  our  favor.  Even  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  as  1 showed  in  a former 
letter,  she  consumes  our  tobacco  to  a vast  extent. — 
If  we  were  to  take  her  broad  cloths,  instead  of  those 
of  English  manufacture,  and  her  coarse  linens,  un- 
der a. just  tariff,  she  would,  at  no  distant  period, 
augment  her  imports  to  double  the  present  amount. 
If  vessels  freighted  from  the  United  Slates,  with  to- 
bacco for  the  ports  on  the  North  sea,  could  get  in- 
ward cargoes,  in  addition  to  steerage  passengers,  in- 
stead of  reluming  in  ballast,  they  could  afford  io  car- 
ry their  outward  freights  at  lower  rates  tlian  they  are 
now  obliged  to  charge.  Hence,  we  should  be  doubly 
benefilteii  by  changing  our  policy.  We  would  make 
the  consumer  able  to  buy,  and  the  staple  would  be 
transported  on  more  advantageous  terms  to  all  inte- 
rested. 

By  increasing  our  imports  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  would  be  forced  to  relax  in  their 
rigid  system  of  monopoly  and  taxation  on  tobacco — 
so  soon  as  their  exchequers  could  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  admit  of  such  a step!  In  England  a di- 
minution of  duty  on  tins  article  is  beginning  to  be 
loudly  called  for.  A late  number  of  the  “Morning 
Chronicle”  says:  “The  tobacco  duties,  spirits,  and 
silk  duties  run  all  in  the  same  team,  and  afford  ex- 
tensive fa-  ilities  to  fraud  and  corruption.  Of  the 
whole  three,  however,  the  crown  duty  upon  tobacco 
has  t he  foul  pre-eminence  of  being  the  heaviest  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  price.”  * * * * 

“The  wealthy  consumers  of  cigars  is  taxed  only 
from  50  to  UK)  percent. — the  poor consumer'of  snuff 
and  tobacco  from  800  to  1000  per  cent.”  Yes,  from 
1,200  to  1,500  per  cent!!!  \ writer  in  the  same  pa- 
per, of  tile  8lh  instant, -says,  that  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco smuggled  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  pays 
duty;  and  a-ks  the  question — “how,  then,  is  the  evil 
to  be  remedied?  Very  easily.  It  is  comprised  in 
three  words— reduce  the  duty.  If  the  present  un- 
reasonably high  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  or  Is.  (jd. 
per  lb.,  it  would  have  the  desired  effect.  This  re- 
duction in  the  duly  would  be  attended  with  more  ad- 
vantages tlian  one,  it  would  be  three-fold.  It  would 
not  only  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  nefarious  traffic, 
and  the  evils  and  the  vices  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
and  which  follow  in  its  train,  but  it  would  at  the 
same  lime,  render  unnecessary  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  the  adulteration  of  the  article,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  at  present,  is  extensively  practiced.  The 
reduction  of  the  duly  to  the  amount  above  mention-  • 


ed,  would  also,  I am  satisfied,  in  the  end  replenish 
rather  than  diminish  the  national  exchequer,  inas- 
murh,  as  all  the  tobacco  then  consumed,  would  have 
paid  duty  at  Ihe  custom  house,  instead  of  only  two- 
t birds  of  it  at  present,  or  as  some  assert  one  half. — 
If  Ihe  lalter  calculation  be  correct,  then  the  amount 
yielded  by  the  article  at  even  this  reduced  duty, 
would  very  nearly  come  up  to  the  sum  realized 
by  the  existing  duty;  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact,  that  a reduction  in  the  duty  on 
an  article  of  general  use  increases  to  a vast  exlerit, 
the  consumption  of  that  article,  we  cannot  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  revenue  would  (if 
not  immediately  yet  very  shortly,)  be  a gainer  by  the 
change.” 

These  opinions  show  that  there  is  a disposition  in 
England  favorable  lo  a reduction  of  duty,  but  it  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  unless  with 
Ihe  co  operation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  John  Bull  perceives  that  he  is  losing  I he  sale  of 
his  broad  cloths  and  calicoes  on  account  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  lie  has  raised  to  the  consumption  of  our 
staple,  he  may  be  shrewd  enough  to  devise  some  other 
plan  of  supplying  his  treasury,  if  there  should  be 
any  material  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  cus- 
toms, by  a change  of  from  three  shillings  to  one  shil- 
ling per  pound;  and  also  overcome  his  prejudice 
against  its  “general  use”  in  consequence  of  its  being 
the  product  of  slave  labor!!!  Is  the  reader  aware, 
by  the  by,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
celebrated  “quintuple  treaty,”  ( which  originated  in 
British  humbuggery,)  raise  annually,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a no  less  sum  than  §50,000  000  by  imposts  on 
tobacco? — and  this  too  ostensibly  as  a measure  of  I 
finance? 

By  reference  to  a statement,  which  I transmitted 
to  you  by  the  last  steamer,  you  will  observe  that,  in 
1833,  tlie  receipts  of  Virginia  tobacco  at  the  ports  on 
the  North  sea  were  only  3,930  hogsheads;  and  that, 
in  1842,  they  reached  20,125,  hogsheads — exhibiting 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  16.105  hogsheads.  The 
quantity  imported  this  year,  of  this  description,  will 
probably  amount  to  25,000.  This  is  enough  to  freight 
forty  ships  of  ordinary  size.  Now,  with  such  exports 
from  Richmond,  she  should  be  benefited  by  the  in- 
ward voyages  of  these  vessels.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  freight  there  to  load  a ship  every  week  to  the 
North  sea,  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  thus  a regu- 
lar line  of  packets  might  be  established  if  they  could 
be  filled  with  emigrants  for  their  refurn  trips.  This 
can  be  effected,  if  Virginia  has  her  true  interests 
properly  at  heart.  All  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it  is  the  completion  of  the  “James  River  and 
Kalian  lia  improvement.”  Any  one  who  will  examine 
the  map  of  the  United  States  will  be  sir  ck  with  the 
directness  of  the  route  between  the  sea  board  and  the 
western  states  via  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Charleston 
| oa  the  Kanawha,  &o. — and  of  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses, in  being  but  temporarily  obstructed  by  ice, 
over  canal  communication  north  of  it.  You  have 
then,  but  to  finish  this  work,  and  put  the.  prices  of 
passage  of  a fair  rale,  and  each  ship  to  which  you 
give  a cargo  will  bring  you  in  return  two  passen- 
gers, to  convey  to  the  Oiiio  river,  for  every  five  tons 
of  her  measurement..  The  ^migrants  will,  I feel 
quite  confident,  sail  for  Richmond  in  preference  to 
other  ports,  as  soon  as  they  ascertain  that  they  can 
be  expeditiously  conveyed  from  thence  onward;  be- 
cause they  .can  reach  their  place  of  destination  at 
a less  expense — with  more  certainty — and  by  travel- 
ling a shorter  distance  tlian  if  they  were  to  land  else- 
where. 

T.vo-thirds  of  all  the  emigrants  to  the  United 
Slates,  from  Germany,  embark  at  Bremen,  and  I feel 
authorised  in  saying,  from  what  1 witness,  I hat  two- 
liiirds  of  all  the  tobacco  imported  from  the  United 
: States,  for  German  consumption,  vviil,  when  the 
' railroads  and  canals  intended  to  connect  the  Weser 
| with  the  interior  are  completed,  be  imported  into 
| Bremen.  Bremen  is  emphatically  the  tobacco  mar- 
■ ke.t  of  Europe.  With  all  l-he  exertions  of  Antwerp 
' and  the  Dutch  Ports  to  divert  the  trade  in  this  a rti- 
! cle  from  there,  so  far  from  its  being  diminished,  it 
has  steadily  and  rapidly  grown.  It  has  been' per- 
fectly systematized  by  the  merchants  who  regard  the 
commerce  in  it  as  their  legitimate  branch  of  busi- 
ness— understanding  it  more  thoroughly,  if  possible, 
than  those  of  New  Bedford  do  the  whale  trade.  As 
Bremen,  therefore,  will  continue  to  purchase  heavily 
our  'obacco,  and  embark  so  vast  a number  ol  emi- 
grants to  our  shores,  why  should  not  vessels  be  clear- 
ed from  there  direct  to  Richmond,  instead  of  taking 
their  passengers  to  New  York  arid  other  ports,  and 
then  saillirig  to  Richmond  for  their  outward  cargo? 
For  no  other  reason  than  that  there  is  no  suitable 
outlet  through  the  bosom  of  Virginia  to  the  west. — 
Let  such  a communication  be  opened,  and  you  will 
at  once  secure  the  carrying  of  emigrants  by  it  in  pro 
portion  to  your  exports  of  tobacco.  Yours,  truly, 
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February  6.  Mr  Rates  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  dayssince  I presented  to  the-senate  resolves 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  subject 
of  amending  the  constiuit’on  of  the  United  States  so- 
as  to  apportion  representation  and  direct  taxation 
among  the  states  according  to  the  free  population  in 
each.  I did  it  because,  as  a senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I thought  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  I moved  to  lay 
them  on  the  table.  There  was  not,  within  my  con- 
templation, more  than  one  event  that  could  happen 
that  would  induce  me  to  call  them  up.  1 am  not  for 
disturbing  the  foundations  of  this  government.  I 
also,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  moved  that  they  be  print- 
ed. Tile  senate  refused  to  print  them.  It  is  now  loo 
late  to  move  a reconsideration  of  that  vote,  and  1 
would  not  move  it  if  1 could. 

Yesterday  the  honorable  senator  Irom  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Berrien ,)  presented  counter  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  his  state  upon  the  same  subject.  He 
moved  to  lay  them  upon  the  table  and  to  print  them. 
The  senate  directed  them  to  be  printed.  I voted  for 
the  printing. 

I rise  now,  Mr.  President,  to  bring  this  fact  dis- 
tinctly and  formally  to  the  notice  of  the  senate,  that 
the  senate  may,  if  it  think  proper,  correct  this  dif- 
ference; or  if  not,  that  my  state  may  see  the  discri- 
mination that  has  been  made,  and  (he  measure  of 
justice  or  injustice  that  has  been  meted  out  to  her. 
Mr.  President,  I have  no  motion  to  submit  to  the  se- 
nate. I rose  only  to  submit  these  remarks  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Merrick , cn  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  direct 
the  transfer  to  the  slate  of  Maryland  of  the  stock 
held  by  the  United  States  in  the  Chesapeake  and^ 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  upon  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  rfllen  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  refund  Ge- 
neral Jackson’s  fine.  The  motion  having  failed  by 
22  nays  to  18  yeas,  Mr.  A.  gave  notice  that  he  would 
renew  the  motion  to-morrow. 

The  tariff.  Mr.  Woodbury  resumed  and  concluded 
his  remarks  in  continuation  from  yesterday. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  9.  Doctrine  of  instructions.  M-  Day- 
ton  presented  certain  resolutions  from  the  legislature 
of  the  slate  of  New  Jersey,  instructing  the  senators 
from  that  state  and  requesting  its  representatives  in 
congress  to  vote  for  the  bill  to  refund  to  General 
Jackson  the  fine  which  was  imposed  on  him  in  1815 
fora  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Dayton  said  that,  inasmuch  as  lie  did  not  pro- 
pose to  address  the  senate  on  the  bill  itself,  he  would 
briefly  but  respectfully  respond  to  thsse  resolutions 
now.  1 am,  said  he,  most  happy  to  receive  instruc- 
tions, in  the  course  of  my  official  duties,  from  any 
source;  but  when  those  instructions  emanate  from  a 
source  so  high  as  legislative  council  and  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  1 leel  myself  pe- 
culiarly honored.  Should  the  bill  in  question  be 
moulded  into  such  form  a$  will  justify  me  in  my  own 
judgment,  it  will  give  ine  pleasure  to  conform  my 
action  to  their  wishes;  Bul  1 am  unwilling,  at  this 
stage  of  the  question,  to  announce  what  will  be  my 
final  vote  upon  the  bill.  I am  here  for  advisement, 
arid,  so  long  as  a single  hour  remains — until  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  are  both  exhaused,  1 hold  my- 
self “open  lo  conviction.”  Should  1 finally  doubt, 
the  instructions  of  a New  Jersey  leg  sir  tire  would 
have  with  me  a controlling  power,  l t,  sir,  while 
I thus  with  unaffected  sincerity  acknowledge  the  high 
estimate  I place  upon  the  opinions  of  that  body,  let 
me  be  not  misunderstood.  I utterly  deny  the  binding 
force,  of  tli-se  instructions.  I will  not  shield  inyseif 
from  a just  responsibility  by  subterfuge  or  evasion.  I 
repeal,  that  I utterly  deny  llie  binding  force  of  these 
instructions.  This  chamber  was  never  intended  as 
an  automaton  chess-board,  nor  we  as  senseless  pieces, 
with  which  others  play  a game.  If  Ihe  legislature 
of  New  Jersey  go  further  tlian  to  advise  me  of  their 
wishes — to  communicate  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
sentiments  of  our  common  constituents,  they  usurp 
a power  which  does  not -belong  to  them.  They  were  « 
elected  for  no  such  purpose.  I hold  my  place  on  this 
floor  subject  to  no  limitation  save  that  aliixed  by  the 
constitution,  and  responsible  to  no  power  save  that 
of  tlie  people.  Between  them  and  me,  I acknow- 
ledge no  such  “go-between.”  Firmly,  but  respect- 
fully, I shall  repel  every  allempt  to  encroach,  in  this 
or  any  oilier  form,  upon  my  constitutional  rights. 

Sir,  I was  not  elected  to  this  body  for  any  specific 
object,  but  for  general  legislative  purposes.  So  soon 
as  I assumed  my  seat,  not  New  Jersey  alone,  but  Ihe 
entire  Union  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  judg- 
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merit,  of  however. little  value  it  might  be.  Although  I 
New  Jersey  may  be  satisfied,  as  far  as  ii  is  concerned, 
to  have  its  legislature  think  for  me,  will  Massachu- 
setts, will  Georgia,  will  Kentucky  consent?  Asa 
senator  of  the  United  Slates,  I have  relations  with 
them.  If  I substitute  the  judgment  of  a New  Jersey 
legislature  in  place  of  my  own,  what  becomes  of 
those  relations?  How  are  those  duties  satisfied? 

But,  as  a member  of  this  body,  the  initiatory  step 
upon  my  part  was  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Has  this  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tion its  origin  there?  Far  from  it.  The  object  of 
that  provision  which  gives  to  office  its  duration  was 
expressly  intended  to  provide  against  those  constant 
changes  which  this  doctrine  must  bring  about.  This 
was  intended  as  the  conservative  department  of  go- 
vernment— a something  above  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  popular  impulse  or  sudden  change;  and  yet  this 
doctrine  assumes  that  a legislative  body  elected  an- 
nually may  direct  us  in  our  official  action  here,  or 
drive  us  from  our  seats.  -If  this  be  so,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  is  nullified.  But  it  is  not  so;  the  very 
act  of  resigning,  sooner  than  violate  one’s  conscience 
by  obeying,  admits  away  the  whole  argument. 

The  reasoning  by  which  ibis  doctrine  is  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  if  I understand  it,  is,  that  senators, 
being  appointed  by  the  legislature,  represent  the 
state — the  one  as  the  principal,  the  other  as  the 
agent.  That  whenever  the  principal,  through  its  le- 
gislature, chooses  to  instruct,  it  takes  the  responsibi- 
lity, and  the  agent  is  bound  to  obey.  And  yet  those 
gentlemen  who  profess  to  act  upon  this  doctrine  uni- 
formly resign  when  instructed  to  vote  in  conflict 
with.their  judgments.  And  yet  the  vote  to  be  given 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  a question  of  moral  rigtit  or  wrong: 
it  is  a question  of  judgment  only — a mere  matter  of 
political  expediency.  And  yet  upon  such  a question, 
and  where  the  principal  assumes,  as  they  say,  all  the 
responsibility — die  advocates  of  the  doctrine  resign 
sooner  than  violate  their  consciences  by  obedience. 
Sir,  the  act  of  resigning,  is  an  admission  that,  in  de- 
spite of  instructions,  the  responsibility  is  yet  with 
them.  If  the  legislature  have  the  right  to  direct  us 
in  our  duties  here,  how,  on  such  a question,  involv- 
ing no  moral  principle,  can  it  affect  the  conscience 
or  the  honor  to  obey?  This  is  one  of  those  difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  practice 
under  it,  to  which  I apprehend  there  is  rio  satisfacto- 
ry solution. 

My  views  upon  this  subject  are  fortunately  not  the 
growth  of  iny  present  position;  they  were  expressed 
Jong  ago,  and  under  other  circumstances.  In  the  year 
1838  1 had  th  e honor  to  be  a member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  New  Jersey.  General  Wall,  a highly 
respectable  citizen  of  thai  stale,  then  held  a seat  in 
this  body,  politically  opposed  as  he  was  to  a large 
majority  of  both  branches  of  our  legislature.  His 
friends  had  a few  years preceding  been  liberal  in  their 
instructions  to  mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  the  late  Mr. 
Southard;  and  their  want  of  onedience  had  been  de- 
nounced with  the  utmost  bitterness. 

But  the  face  of  things  had  now  changed — their 
weapon  was  in  our  hands,  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  strike,  and  that  General  Wall 
must  obey  or  leave  his  seat,  i then  assumed  the  po- 
sition for  which  I contend  now;  the  right  to  express 
our  opinions,  our  sense  of  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  views  of  our  constituents,  but  that  the  same  was 
not  and  could  not  constitutionally  be  binding  upon  a 
member  of  this  body.  In  this  modified  lorni,  reso- 
lutions were  passed.  They  were  utterly  disregarded 
by  General  Wall;  he  said  they  were  not  instructions. 
Nor  were  they,  in  the  sense  that  he  understood  the 
word.  But  if  we  were  the  principal,  and  he  the 
agent — if  we  were  the  master  and  he  the  servant,  ol 
what  importance  was  the  form  of  expression?  The 
servant  who  knows  the  will  of  his  master,  is  as  much 
bound  to  conform  thereto,  as  though  he  had  his  com- 
mand. Words  are  but  the  shell;  n is  the  sense  con- 
veyed which  constitutes  the  kernel. 

But  if  I c rreclly  understand  the  speech  of  my 
respected  predecessor,  he  would  not  have  obeyed  in- 
structions, as  such,  emanating  from  us,  because  we 
did  not  believe  in  Hiem.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  would 
make  our  rule  of  faith  his  rule  of  conduct.  He  says: 
‘■While  I acknowledge  the  duty  of  obedience  to  in- 
structions, it  is  right  for  ine  to  say  that  I do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the . legislature  to  play  with 
it  as  wax  and  mould  it  to  any  form.  I will  not  be 
made  the  instrument  of  its  abuse,  nor  shall  it  be 
prostituted  to  fraudulent  purposes  through  my  aid. — 
i am  no  Jew,  and  do  not  Ueheve  if  my  enemy  disre- 
gards the  Sabbath,  and  makes  war  on  me  on  that  day, 
that  the  command  to  keep  it  holy  forbids  self-defence. 
1 now  announce  that,  if  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  ol  instruction,  but  trample  it  in  the  dust 
and  laugh  it  to  scorn,  attempt  to  destroy  my  polities, 
friends  and  principles  by  fraudulently  availing  them- 
selves of  our  reverence  lor  that  doctrine,  that  they 


I will  not  find  me  disarmed  or  unprepared  for  defence. 

I will  riot  lend  myself  to  any  purpose  to  make  the 
doctrine  a sword  for  ils  enemies  to  destroy  its 
friends,  or  a shield  to  save  the  enemies  of  the  doc 
trine  from  all  possibility  of  hazard.  If  they  mean 
to  blow  Hot  and  cold,  tiiey  must  select  some  other 
person  to  try  that  experiment  upon.” 

This,  Mr.  President,  will  limit  the  doctrine,  in  its 
practical  operation,  within  a narrow  compass.  It  is 
needless  for  our  friends  to  instruct,  because  our  views 
conform  already;  and  if  the  adversary  instruct,  we  j 
will  not  obey,  because  thexj  do  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine! 

Sir,  when  I find  myself  instructed  by  the  parly  ' 
now  in  the  ascendant  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  ' 
1 am  constrained  to  rel’er  to  these  th  ings.  They  con- ! 
tain  the  last  practical  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  as’ 
maintained  by  the  representative  of  that  party  upon 
this  floor.  The  New  Jersey  legislature,  it  has  been 
well  said,  has-been  an  “instructing  legislature,”  but 
its  instructions  here  have  always  received  practically 
but  one  exposition.  Nothing,  I think,  in  the  way  of 
politics,  would  so  much  surprise  her  citizens,  of  both 
parties,  as  the  resignation  at  this  day  of  a member 
of  this  body  in  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tion. But,  sir,  so  far  as  affects  my  own  action,  I care 
not  who  regards  or  who  disregards  the  doctrine.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a doctrine  at  variance  both  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  there- 
in I place  my  justification. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  also  had  been  honored  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  just  presented  by  his  col- 
league to  the  senate,  which  he  would  also  present  to 
the  senate.  He  would  not  at  this  time  give  his  an- 
swer to  these  resolutions,  but  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  when  the  bill  referred  to  should  be 
called  up  for  the  action  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Henderson- presented  resolutions  of  the  legis-  j 
lature  of  Mississippi  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
fees  of  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  the  U.  States. 

Insane  asylum.  The  bill  to  provide  an  asylum  fori 
the  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  taken  up,  ! 
and  after  debate  passed  by  yeas  29  to  nays  13. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  the  12th. 

February  12.  The  President  laid  before  the  body 
a message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
covering  a letter  from  the  governor  of  Iowa,  contain- 
ing a memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Iowa,  asking  : 
admission  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. — - ; 
On  motion,  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations. Also,  from  the  same  source,  a report  made  i 
by  Captain  Stockton  in  relation  to  the  vessel  of  war  ! 
Princeton,  constructed  under  his  supervision  and  di- 
rection, and  recommending  the  same  to  the  special  i 
consideration  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

Tennessee  resolutions.  Mr.  Foster  presented  a reso- 
lution of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  relation  to 
the  publication  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  some  compact,  cheap,  and 
authentic  form,  at  the  public  expense. 

French  spoliations  prior  to  1800.  Mr.  Fairfield  pre- 
sented resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  in  re- 
lation to  the  passage  of  a law  to  indemnify  the  clai- 
mants for  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800. 

Mr.  Fairfield  accompanied  their  presentation  with 
some  remarks.  He  said  Allis  was  the  third  tune 
that  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine  had  pass- 
ed resolutions  of  a character  similar  to  those;  and 
he  wished  to  enforce  their  influence  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
these  claims.  On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  they  were  or- 
dered to  bd  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  and  printed. 

Tariff.  The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the, 
report  of  the  committee  on  finances  on  Mr.  McDuffie's 
proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  rose  and  deliver- 
ed at  large  his  views  of  the  question;  before  he  iiad 
concluded  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  13.  Jackson's  fine.  The  bill  from  the 
house  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  upon  General  An- 
drew Jackson  by  Judge  Hall,  being  called  up  by  Mr. 
Alien,  to  which  bill,  the  senate’s  committee  had  re- 
ported an  amendment  providing  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  he  construed  to  imply  any  censure 
on  the  judicial  conduct  of  Judge  Hall  in  imposing 
said  fine; 

Mr.  Berrien,  as  chairman  efthe  judiciary  commit- 
tee, gave  his  reasons  ,iri  a few  words  for  reporting  the 
said  amendment.  This  amendment  was  simply  a 
proviso,  that  the  payment  of  General  Jackson’s  fine 
should  not  be  construed  into  a censure  upon  Judge 
Mall  who  had  imposed  it.  The  members  of  the 
committee  who  agreed  to  the  amendment  wished 
that  this  act  of  grace  or  justice,  or  w hatever  it  might 
I be  termed,  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  unjust  im- 


putation upon  the  public  officer  whose  fame  was 
connected  with  the  transaction.  The  committee  had 
done  this,  and  simply  this;  they  had  endeavored  to 
shield  the  memory  of  one  who  had  gone  to  his  long 
home,  leaving  no  representative  to  defend  his  fame. 
That  fame  had  become  part  of  his  country’s,  which 
lor  aught  that  had  appeared  lie  had  faithfully  served 
as  one  of  her  judicial  officers. 

Mr.  Walker  (also  a member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee) was  opposed  to  the  amendment.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  reputation  of  the  Judge  was  assailed 
by  the  simple  bill  as  it  passed  the  house. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  argued  that  the  amendment 
proposed  was  entirely  incongruous  and  as  much  so, 
also,  as  if  the  committee  Had  proposed  to  append  a 
clause  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence-  He 
hoped  to  see  the  bill  passed  unanimously,  and  with- 
out the  amendment. 

Mr.  Foster  gave  his  reasons  for  voting  against  *-he 
amendment.  The  bill  from  the  house  he  said  he  had 
examined  with  microscopic  eyes,  ho  see  if  he  co'dd 
detect  any  effort,  open  or  concealed,  to  prostrale 
beneath  the  garb  of  a military  chieftain,  the  judic>a* 
ry,  which  he  regarded  as  the  great  Palladium  °l 
American  liberty.  He  could  find  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  bill.  The  bill  before  the  senate  in  tirne 
and  papers  had  cost  the  government  already  five  time8 
as  much  as  it  was  worth,  and  lie  hoped  now  to  see 
an  end  of  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  upon  the  amend- 
ment. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Davton.  Evans,  Finger,  Huntington,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morcheail,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Up- 
ham,  and  Woodbridge — 13. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison.  Atherton,  Benton, 
BaSjhy,  Barrow,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colqnit,  Fairfield, 
Foster,  Francis.  Ful  on,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Jarnesin,  King,  Mangum,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woobury,  and  Wright — 26. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  here  rose  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill,  though  instructed 
by  his  legislature  to  vote  for  it.  Mr.  M.  said  he  had 
not  and  should  not  change  his  opinion.  He  had  op- 
posed the  bill,  and  he  opposed  it  now.  If  he  should 
now  change  his  vote  lie  should  lose  his  self  respect, 
and  he  should  not  gain  the  respect  of  (he  people  of 
New  Jersey.  He  represented  a free  state,  and  felt 
himself  free  to  act  as  his  judgment  and  conscienco 
dictated. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  over  for  the  present. — 
And  in  the  course  of  the  day  a bill  establishing  an 
insane  asylum  in  this  District,  and  for  the  payment 
of  dues  at  Baltimore  for  providing  for  the  insane  of 
the  District,  was  passed. 

Two  bills  were  also  passed  for  changing  the  time 
of  holding  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Arkansas  and 
at  Clarksburg,  Va. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Huntington  continued  his  train  of  re- 
marks commenced  on  yesterday  in  defence  of  the 
protective  system,  and  having  concluded,  and  the  se- 
nators appearing  disposed  to  still  go  on  with  the  de- 
bate, the  report  and  resolutions  were  for  the  present 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  14.  Jackson's  fine  refunded.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  commenced  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  several  tunes  instructed  by 
his  legislature.  He’  believed  that  he  had  as  good  a 
right  to  instruct  his  legislature  as  it  had  to  instruct 
him.  He  had  been  instructed  several  times  and  up- 
on various  subjects,  and  upon  one  occasion  in  regard 
to  an  Indian  treaty  when  the  instructions  were  for- 
warded in  an  entire  misconception  of  the  subject  — 
Of  course,  in  that  case  the  instructions  fell' to  the 
ground.  This  Union  was  not  like  the  Amphictyonic 
or  Achaian  League.  The  defects  of  the  early  con- 
federation were  done  away  by  the  constitution  adopt- 
ed by  the  people.  Besides,  this  doctrine,  said  Mr. 
W is  contrary  to  the  long  established  principle  of 
jurists  respecting  an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  states 
not  only  had  no  power  given  them  iu  the  constitution 
to  interfere  will)  the  general  government,  but  they 
were  coram  non  judice,  for  another  reason  that  such 
an  interference  is  contrary  to  our  rights. 

Mr.  Huger  was  very  glad,  he  said,  to  find  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  tue  part  of  the  friends  of  the  bill 
to  impute  to  Judge  Hall  any  impropriety  of  conduct. 
He  was  a fellow  townsman  of  Judge  Hall  at  one 
time,  and  he  knew  him  soon  after  he  had  commenc 
ed  the  practice  of  the  law,  though  Judge  Hall  was 
older  than  himself.  Judge  Hall  was  then  much  re- 
spected, and  until  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
the  community  where  tie  lived.  He  would  be  griev- 
ed at  any  attempt  to  cast  a reproach  upon  him;  but 
he  had  never  doubted  that  Judge  Hall  was  wrong  in 
imposing  the  fine.  General  Jackson  was  charged 
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with  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  obliged 
to  use  effective  means  for  t h is  object.  Were  the 
question  now  put,  whether  New  Orleans  should  he 
defended  by  a resort  to  the  same  measures,  every 
gentleman  would  say  yes.  General  Jackson  sue- j 
reeded  in  defending  the  place;  he  effected  much  more 
than  was  anticipated.  Judge  Hall  was  wrong,  there- i 
fore,  in  his  decision.  But  if  it  were  now  in  his  pow- 
er to  erase  from  the  page  of  history  the  record  of 
this  transaction,  he  would  not  do  it.  It  presented  1 
one  of  the  best  pictures  of  which  modern  history  i 
could  boast.  Here  was  General  Jackson,  the  con-  ; 
queror  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  flushed  with 
recent  victory,  presenting  himself  humbly  at  the  seat 
of  justice.  There  was  more  value  in  this  moral  than  | 
in  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  itself,  and  he  trusted 
that  to  the  end  of  time  this  moral  would  exert  an  in- 
fluence in  this  country. 

Mr  Porter  said  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Michigan  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  then 
proceeded  to  express  the  reasons  why  he  should  not 
vole  for  it.  Mr.  P.  thought  the  bill  did  present  a 
reflection  upon  Judge  Hall,  although  such  effect  is 
disavowed  by  its  friends.  Moreover  General  Jack- 
son,  in  a letter  commenting  on  the  amendment  offer- 
ed in  the  senate  last  year,  had  claimed  the  money 
as  a right.  Mr.  P.  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  such 
pretension.  ' 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the  bill 
to  be  read  a third  time;  and  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative, as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen.  Atchison,  Atherton.^  Batrby, 
Barrow.  Bemon,  Breese,  Buchanan.  Colquitt,  Fairfield, 
Fosmr.  Francis,  Fulton,  Hanneynn.  Havwood,  Hender- 
son. fjuger,  Jarnagin,  King  McDuffie.  Mangunt  Rives, 
Semple, 'Sevier.  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappari,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright— 30. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Bates.  Bayard.  Berrien, 
Choaie,  Clayton.  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington.  Merrick, 
Mi’ler,  Pearce.  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Wood  bridge 
— 16 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time,  and  passed- 

Pea  Patch.  The  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Pea  Patch  Island  was  called  up  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  and  after  debate  was  informally  pass- 
ed over. 

Red  River  survey.  The  bill  for  the.  survey  of  the 
Pted  River,  was  then  briefly  debated  and  ordered  to 
a third  reading,  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  8.  The  four  stales.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  right  of  the  members  elected  by  gene- 
ral ticket,  to  their  seats,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Beardsley  being  entitled  to  the  floor  addressed 
the  house  during  the  allotted  hour. 

Mr.  Caleb  Smith , of  Indiana,  after  deprecating  this 
being  treated  as  a purely  political  question,  and  re- 
marking that  this  was  the  first  time  the  house  had 
ever  attempted  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law  of  the  land,  preceded  to  speak  against  the  right 
of  the  said  members  to  their  seals. 

Mr.  Gruler  expressed  his  opinions  against  the  vali- 
dity of  their  claims  to  seats. 

Mr.  Cobh,  of  Ga.,  [one  of  the  personally  interested] 
addressed  the  house  in  favor  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Newton  next  occupied  the  floor,  affirming  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  replying  to  the  re- 
marks submitted  by  Mr.  Beardsley. 

The  house  adiourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  9.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
■who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  on  the  question  of  pri- 
vilege, addressed  the  house  in  support  of  the  rights 
to  their  seats  of  the  members  from  the  four  states 
designated. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  followed.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  in  support  of  the  single  district  law,  on 
grounds  of  constitutionality,  expediency,  and  justice, 
and  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  his  colleague,  (Mr. 
Cobb,)  of  Mr.  Beardsley , and  other  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  alluded  to  the  fact  of  hisjiaving 
had  the  honor,  at  an  early  part  of  the  session,  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  which  was  now  upon  the  table  of 
the  speaker  proposing  to  repeal  the  second  section  o! 
the  apportionment  act  which  was  tlje  exciting  topic 
of  the  present  discussion,  and  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  although  he  held  that  section  of  the  act  to  be 
null  and  void,  he  had  nevertheless  introduced  the  bill 
in  order  to  erase  it  from  the  statute  book,  and  pre- 
vent the  liability  of  the  recurrence  of  difficulties  aris- 
ing therefrom  such  as  they  had  experienced  at  the 
present  session,  and  were  still  experiencing. 

The  introduction  of  this  second  section  into  the 
legislation  of  the  country  was  too  extraordinary  no! 
to  have  attracted  attention.  It  had  been  the  work  of 
party;  it  had  been  the  result  of  the  effort  of  party  to 
prepetuate  a triumph  in  this  country  which  they  bad 
achieved  either  by  fraud  or  by  chance,  arid  which  they 
saw  about  to  be  wrested  forever  from  them.  The  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens)  had  totally  mis- 
taken the  origin  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Stephens  (Mr.  B.  yielding  the  floor)  inquired  if 
the  gentleman  denied  the  fact  he  had  stated,  that  this 
portion  of  the  bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  S.  Carolina,  ("Mr.  Campbell?) 

Mr.  Brown  had  denied  that  the  gentleman  was  cor- 
rect in  the  assertion,  but  not  that  the  gentleman  un- 
derstood the  facts  really  as  lie  allpged  them  to  he. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Mr.  B.  further  yielding  for  expla- 
nation) observed  that  the  gentleman  no  doubt  had  a 
correct  recollection  of  the  origin  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  act.  It  had  been,  in  this  wav:  A reso- 

lution had  been  introduced  by  him  (Mr.  C ) instruct- 
ing the.  committee  on  elections  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  regulating  the  subject  of  congression- 
al elections  in  such  way  by  law  as  that  they  should 
be  by  uniform  districts  throughout  the  U States.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  committee  on  elections,  in  con- 
formity with  this  construction,  had  reported  a clause 
from  which  had  originated  this  second  section,  which 
clause  had  been  amended  upon  his  motion,  and  as- 
sumed the  shape  which  it  now  occupied  in  the  law. 
So  Mr.  C.  had  originated  the  proposition  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  instance,  by  his  motion  it 
had  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  now  appeared  as  to 
the  second  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Brown  said  lie  remembered  well  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Hoisted)  had  offer- 
ed the  amendment  to  the  apportionment  bill.  The 
apportionment  bill  had  neve?  been  entrusted  to  the 
committee  on  elec  tions.  They  had  no  charge  or  ju- 
risdiction over  it.  It  had  been  entrusted  to  a special 
committee  of  thirteen  members,  and  they  had  report- 
ed it  without  such  a provision.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  had  moved  the  amendment,  as  he  said 
he  was  instructed  to  do  by  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions, instead  of  its  having  come  forward  as  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who  had  support- 
ed tiie  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  wished  to  correct  the  gentleman  as  to 
a fact;  but  Mr.  B.  suggesting  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  opened  to  the  gentleman  aft  r he  had  con- 
cluded, declined  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Brown  continued.  When  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  had  offered  his  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  S.  Carolina  had  risen  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  had  accepted  it  in  lieu  of  his  own, 
thus  taking  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  leaving 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  stand  in  the 
humble  relation  of  mere  godfather  to  this  illegitimate 
child. 

Mr.  Campbell  inquired  if  the  gentleman  did  notre- 
collect  that  the  gentleman  from  N.  Jersey,  when  he 
had  moved  the  amendment,  had  said  it  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  motion  of  instructions  which  he  (Mr. 
C.)  had  made? 

The  reply  to  this  interrogatory,  if  any,  was  not 
heard  at.  the  reporter’s  desk. 

Mr.  Brown  was  now  complaining  that  the  gentle 
man  from  New  Jersey  had  moved  to  amend  the  ap- 
portionment bill,  which  he  knew  in  some  shape  or 
form  was  obliged  to  pass  this  house,  by  engrafting 
upon  it  a district  system  which  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

Some  further  conversation  arose  between  Mr.  Ste- 
phens' and  Mr.  Brown  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  to 
the  paternity  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Brown  resinned,  tie  stated  that  this  second 
section  had  no  democratic  origin.  The  entire  demo- 
cratic party  had  opposed  this  section  at  every  step  of 
its  progress,  and  hail  unanimously  voted  against  it. — 
No,  it  was  not  unanimously;  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  had  not  voted  with  them.  He  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy;  he  had  fought  most  gallant- 
ly against  them;  and  that  enemy  had  been  so  delight- 
ed with  the  acquisition,  that  they  had  promoted  him 
instantly  to  the  command,  and  he  had  actually  led  on 
the  trained  cohorts  against  his  own  friends.  That 
amendment  had  been  adopted  by  a vote  of  101  yeas 
to  99  nays.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
another  gentleman  from  that  state  might  have  saved 
the  democratic  party  the  mortification  of  that  de- 
feat. And,  more;  they  might  have  sieved  twenty 
members  of  this  house  from  the  standing  as  they  had 
stood,  dishonored  at  the  door  of  one  of  their  commit- 
tee rooms. 

He  complained  not  so  much  of  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution  by  the  gentleman  from  S. 
Carolina,  or  of  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions, but  of  its  having  been  incorporated  into  the  ap- 
portionment bill,  winch  it  was  known  must  pass,  or 
the  government  be  brought  to  a close. 

Mr.  B.  further  entered  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  of  the  votes  in  both  houses  of  congress 
at  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  apportionment, 
bill,  to  refute  the  charges  that  had  been  made  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  “democratic”  par- 
ty having  favored  the  districting  section,  and  to  show 


that  the  great  mass  of  the  party  had  uniformly  op- 
posed it. 

If  congress  possessed  Ihe  power  they  must  exer- 
cise it  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to  obey 
the  law  they  should  ordain  but  the  law  as  it  stood 
must  remain  unexecuted  to  all  eternity  unless  some 
other  power  interfered  to  help  it.  It  was  contended 
that  congress  might -legislate  either  as  to  the  time, 
the  place,  or  the  manner  of  holding  an  election,  as 
it  pleased,  and  its  legislating  as  to  the  one  would  not 
affect  the  other  two.  Even  admitting  this,  still  if  it 
did  undertake  to  legislate  as  to  either,  it  must  do  all 
that  belonged  to  that  thing.  If  as  to  time,  it  must 
fix  the  precise  time;  if  as  to  place,  the  precise  place; 
and  if  as  to  manner,  it  must  settle  the  whole  manner. 
As  the  power  was  given  to  congress  only  as  a reme- 
dial and  conservative  power,  to  preserve  to  the  peo- 
ple their  great  right  of  representation,  in  interpret- 
ing and  applying  the  power  we  ought  to  lean  r.ather 
toward  the  power  of  the  state  than  of  the  general 
government — to  the  great  popular  right  of  represen- 
tation than  to  the  prerogatives  of  congress;  and, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  tne  duty  of  the  states 
to  carry  out  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  congres- 
sional legislation,  still,  if  in  fact  they  had.  not  done 
it,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  represented  must  not 
be  suffered  to  perish.  Mr.  B.  insisted  that  Ihe  con- 
temporaneous history  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  going  to  show  the  fears  of  states  as  to 
the  use  of  such  a power  by  congress- — seven  out  of 
thirteen  of  them  having  proposed  amendments  to 
take  it  away  altogether — those  amendments,  ami  the 
expositions  of  the  framers  of  the,  instrument,  were 
to  he  considered  in  the  light  of  the  dying  instructions 
of  a testator,  and  the  testament  w as  to  be  construct- 
ed accordingly;  just  as  the  wofds  of  a will  might 
convey  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  yet  the  oral  ex- 
pressions of  the  testator  proving  that  his  purpose 
was  to  convey  only  a life-interest,  nothing  but  a life 
interest  actually  passed.  We  must  abide  by  the  li- 
mitations and  not  by  the  general  grant.  Now,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  that  this  power  of  congress 
should  remain  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the  states  did 
regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  representatives.  On  that  point  his  mind 
was  fully  satisfied. 

.Mr.  Chilton,  next  arose  and  expressed  his  views 
against  the  right  of  the  members  from  the  four  states 
in  this  house. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Alabama,  obtained  the  floor,  and 
spoke  in  lavor  of  the  mode  of  electing  by  general 
ticket. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
law  requiring  election  by  districts  and  having  con- 
cluded. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  1U.  The  same  subject  being  re- 
sumed, 

Mr.  J\J.  Norris  took  the  floor  and  expressed  his 
views  in  favor  of  the  members  claiming  to  be  elected 
from  the  four  states. 

Mr.  Chappell,  (one  of  the  personally  interested)  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  members  elect- 
ed by  general  ticket. 

Mr.  Collin,  of  Connecticut,  followed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Summers,  addressed  the  house  against  the 
claims  of  the  inembeis  from  the  four  states. 

Messrs.  Jameson  and  Lumpkin  followed  in  favor  of 
the  sitting  members. 

The  liotise  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  12.  The  consideration  of  the  re- 
port from  the  committee  on  elections  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  obtained  the  floor  and  stated 
that  in  presenting  his  views  on  this  question,  should 
his  time  expire  before  he  had  finished  his  speech,  lie 
would  nevertheless  present  it  to  the  public  in  another 
form.  He  would  not  permit  any  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
house  abridging  the  right  of  speech,  to  prevent  him 
from  submitting  to  the  country  the  whole  of  his  views 
on  an  important  question  like  this.  He  might  rest 
the  subject  on  the  able  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee  but  lie  conceived  it  to  be  1 1 is  eluty,  as  a 
member  of  the  bouse,  to  express  bis  views.  Mr.  V. 
then  went  on  to  oppose  the  conclusion  of  the  report 
of  (he  majority  ol  the  com  : ittee,  and  contended  that 
this  house  could  not  go  behind  the  act  of  congress 
for  the  purpose  .of  shewing  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. He  nevertheless  contended  that  the  act  was 
constitutional,  and  that  the  sole  principle  upon  which 
the  argument  of  the  majority  report,  in  opposition  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  rested,  was,  that  con 
stress  had  not  provided  for  a complete  execution  of 
tiie  clause  of  the  constitution,  winch  gave  to  It  the 
power  to  regulate  ‘■•the  time,  place  and  manner”  of 
holding  the  elections.  The  action  of  cungress  did  not 
amount  to  a complete  system  in  itsell,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  report,  what  it  had  done  was  uncon- 
stitutional- Mr.  V,  said  that  this  proposition  was  the 
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foil  rid  a t i on  of  the.  whole  of  the  reasonin'!;  of  the  re- 
port, oid  he  would  now  proceed  to  shew  that  it  was 
not  sound  He  pursued  his  argument  up  to  the  expi- 
ra  ioti  of  his  hour. 

Mr.  Blnclc,  of  Georgia,  next  spoke  and  announced 
his  determination  to  resist  the  attempt  to  disfranchise 
his  state  on  this  floor.  He  contended  that  the  effect 
of  this  action  would  he  to  expel  certain  members 
duly  and  lawfully  elected.  His  was  not  a case  jus- 
tifying the  expulsion  of  members.  Every  species  of 
dishonnor  and  disgraceful  conduct  had  been  permit- 
ted here,  and  yet  the  members  engaged  in  it,  had 
not  been  expeiled.  But  now  there  was  a proposition 
to  expel  gentlemen  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  were  elected  by  general  ticket.  He  said 
that  even  fights  had  been  witnessed  on  this  very 
floor,  and.  they  had  been  passed  over  without  ever 
being  censured.  He  enumerated  the  cases  of  this 
kind  that  had  occurred,  and  was  indignant  at  the  idea 
of  such  acts  being  treated  with  lenity,  whilst  the 
house  should  be  called  upon  to  expel  certain  mem- 
bers only  because  the  people  of  the  states  from  which 
they  came,  persisted  in  electing  them  in  the  form 
they  preferred. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Tennessee,  next  spoke,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  alluded  to  the  statement 
of  his  colleague,  A.  V.  Brown,  that  this  measure  for 
districting  the  states,  originated  with  ‘'that  party  which 
gained  ascendancy  in  1810  by  chance  or  fraud.”  If 
liis  colleague  meant  to  allude  to  the  stale  of  Tennes- 
see, when  lie  intimated  that  the  whig  party  had  gain- 
ed the  ascendancy  in  18-10,  by  chance,  or  fraud,  he 
would  join  issue  with  him.  He  could  shew  that  so 
far  from  having  obtained  their  victory  in  that  state, 
by  chance,  the  whig  party  had  met  and  overcome  the 
most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  ene- 
mies. 'file  loco  foco  party  had  invoked  and  obtain- 
ed the  aid  of  General  Jackson  himself  in  that  con- 
test. They  had  the  assistance  of  Governor  Carroll, 
who  had  signalized  himself  on  every  battle  field 
where  the  Tennesseans  had  fought  during  the  last 
war.  Mr.  G.ruudy,  also,  who  is  now  no  more,  but 
at  that  time  one  of  the  finest  popular  orators  in  the 
country,  and  a man  whom  the  gentleman  admired 
more  than  any  other  he  ever  saw,  volunteered  in  be- 
half of  that  parly.  With  all  this  aid,  and  after  a 
contest  in  which  every  inch  of  ground  was  dis- 
puted, from  the  northeast  line  to  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver, the  gentleman’s  party  was  beaten  only  12,000 
votes!  Does  this  look  like  chance?  said  Mr.  D.  But 
to  put  this  beyond  dispute,  said  Mr.  D.  the  champion 
of  the  gentleman’s  party  there,  whom  they  desire  to 
run  in  the  great  sweepstakes  of  1841,  instead  of  the 
high-mettled  courser  of  Alabama,  or  the  “old  war- 
horse”  of  Kentucky,  we  have  twice  beaten  by  a colt, 
hardly  bridie-wise.  Sir,  this  looks  very  little  like 
chance.  The  gentleman  will  not,  cannot,  dare  not, 
charge  that  the  vote  of  Tennessee  was,  or  can  be  car- 
ried by  fraud  or  barter. 

That  gentleman  also  charges  that  this  districting 
measure  owes  its  origin  to  the  whigs.  JMr.  D would 
join  issue  with  him  on  that  point  also.  He  denied 
the  fact,  and  maintained  that  it  had  its  origin  with 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  not  a 
whig,  but  a member  of  the  loco  foco  parly.  It  was 
on  tne  motion  of  this  gentleman,  that  this  clause  was 
incorporated  in  the  apportionment  law.  But  his  col- 
league (Mr.  B.)  represented  Mr.  Campbell  as  having 
deserted  his  party  on  this  question,  and  advancing  at 
the  head'  ol  a victorious  cohort,  upon  his  own  friends. 
Well,  (said  Mr.  D.)  how  was  it  when  the  Waterloo 
fight  took  place,  when  the  final  contest  came  on? — 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  did  riot  march 
his  cohort  against  Mr  D’s  colleague,  whatever  he 
may  have  done  in  respect  to  the  rest  uf  his  party. — 
For  his  colleague  arid  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina were  in  the  same  cohort,  and  both  virtually 
voted  for  the  bill,  in  voting  against  laying  it  oil  the 
table. 

Mr.  Brown  explained  and  said,  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  made  every  effort  to  gel  this  section  out 
of  the  bill,  in  its  ditferent  stages,  by  offering  proposi- 
tions to  amend  it.  But,  said  Mr.  D.,  if,  this  livv  is 
unconstitutional,  if  it  is  a mandamus  to  the  states, 
and  a strong  federal  measure,  his  colleague,  and  all 
his  democratic  colleagues  from  Tennessee,  should 
have  voted  against  it  under  all  circumst  mces.  That 
would  have  been  his,  Mr.  D’s  course  with  the  gen- 
tleman’s opinions. 

The  protest  of  the  whig  members  had  been  allud- 
ed to  in  this  debate,  said  Mr.  D.  He  was  not  here 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  therefore  did  not 
sign  the  protest,  but  it  met  his  approval.  He  voted 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  it, 
to  get  it  upon  the  journal.  Mr.  Dromgoule  had  said 
that  the  last  movement  made  by  the  wings  to  have 
the  protest  spread  upon  the  journal,  was  per  sc  disre- 
spectful to  the  house.  Mr.  Dickinson  denounced  this, 
as  carrying  into  practice  the  spirit  of  the  sedilioittaw. 
It  was  declaring  that  the  minority  should  not  even 


have  the  poor  privilege  of  murmuring  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority.  He  said  he  well  remembered  the 
expressive  sneer  of  Mr.  Drnmgoole,  (whom  he  desig- 
nated as  the  wheel  horse  of  the  loco  foco  party. in 
the  house,)  when  he  called  the  whigs  the  protectant 
members.  lie  thanked  him  for  the  word,  '('lie  first 
Protestant,  standing  upon  truth,  when  he  resisted  an 
overwhelming  majority,  had  only  a handful  of  fol- 
lowers— now  they  .covered  the  earth.  Luther,  the 
first  Protestant,  was  tempted  to  betray  his  cause,  by 
the  evil  which  he  was  foretold  would  come  upon 
him.  In  the  same  manner  the  minority  here  were 
tempted  to  betray  their  cause,  by  the  effect  which 
they  were  told  their  course  in  regard  to  the  protest 
would  have  upon  them.  Luther,  to  such  a sugges- 
tion, replied,  with  the  spirit  of  a hero,  that  lie  would 
go  to  Worms  and  do  his  duly,  “if  every  lyle  upon 
the  houses  should  become  a devil  to  confront  him.” 
He  trusted  the  minority  would  act  in  the  same  spirit. 
We  have,  said  he,  protested  against  this  plain  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  constitution  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session — let  us  protest  now  against  the 
consummation  of  the  proceeding  which  is  decreed, 
and  standing  by  the  constitution  against  a gross  vio- 
lation of  it,  let  us  do  our  duty  even  if  our  present 
meagre  ranks  upon  this  floor  should  be  reduced  to 
one-third  of  their  present  numbers.  Mr.  D.  char- 
acterized the  proceeding  of  admitting  these  mem- 
bers, as  worse  than  nullification.  Nullification  was 
adopted  in  South  Carolina  after  years  of  rein  nslrance 
against  the  protective  policy.  But  this  violation  of 
the  constitution  was  made  without  hesitation,  with- 
out reluctance,  and  one  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  Kennedy) 
had  expressed  with  what  pleasure  he  put  his  foot 
upon  the  law.  If  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  rebuked,  after  all  our  boasting  about 
our  form  of  government,  we  would  shew  that  our 
laws  were  valid,  our  constitution  frail,  when  they 
come  in  conflict  with  the  passions  and  party  ties  of 
public  men. 

Messrs.  Me Citrnand  and  Ruthburn  followed  in  sup- 
port of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  debate 
was  continued  until^a  late  hour,  with  benches  one- 
tin  rd  full. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Fe3.  13.  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia, 
rose  and  made  a protracted  speech  upon  the  action  of 
congress  upon  the  subject  under  debate,  and  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  general  ticket  and  district  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  law  of  the  last  congress  This 
law  Mr.  II.  said  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  man- 
datory from  congress  to  the  states,  and, was  it  right 
for  tiie  creature  to  command  the  creator?  The  states 
had  made  the  government,  and  therefore  the  speaker 
inferred  they  were  not  bound  by  it.  The  article  in 
the  constitution  bearing  upon  the  subject  merely  ori- 
ginated in  the  difficulties  of  making  slate  laws  at  the 
time  the  constitution  was  adopted.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  II.  complained  that  the  minority  members  came 
into  this  hall  with  their  virdicts  in  their  pockets 
against  the  silling  members  from  four  states.  Those 
who  bad  done  this  still  demanded  discussion  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bowling,  of  Missouri,  next  spoke,  and  took 
strong  ground  against  Ihe  law  of  congress,  and  argu- 
ed that  tills  law  was  mandatory  upon  the  states,  and 
therefore  of  no  effect,  as  congress  bad  no  power  to 
pass  such  a la  w. 

Mr.  Davis  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  spoke  in  reference  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  of  congress.  A great  many 
precedents  in  the  history  of  the  government  were 
cited  by  Mr.  D.  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
and  many  of  tiiese  had  a bearing  upon  the  constitu 
tional  powers  of  congress.  Mr.  D.  briefly  reviewed 
the  objection-  to  the  law  as  introduced  in  the  debate 
which  had  taken  place,  reducing  these  objections  to 
two  points; — first,  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional, 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  indefinite  and  imperfect. — 
Mr.  D.  paid  a compliment  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  rf.  C., 
for  tile  part  lie  had  taken  in  the  bill  to  divide  the 
states  into  congressional  districts,  and  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  Ins  speech  by  the  Speaker’s  hammer. 

Mr.  Stiles,  of  Ga.,  next  addressed  the  house  in  de- 
fence of  tiie  action  of  the  four  stales,  and  in  part  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Stephens.  In  tiie  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Stiles  was  disposed  to  rebuke  the  latter  lor  tak- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bouse  when  lie  had 
argued  that  lie  had  no  right  to  a seat,  and  to  this  ad- 
ded that  be  presumed  lie  would  receive  pay  for  a 
seat  which  he  did  not  believe  lie  constitutional, y held. 

Mr.  Stephens  answered,  that  (lie  difference  between 
Ins  colleague  arid  liiniseif  was  this:  liis  colleague 
voted  for  ins  own  seat  and  for  the  pay  arising  from 
it,  while  be,  himself,  had  voted  against  ins  own  seat 
and  tiie  pay  depending  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stiles  then  intimated  that  Mr.  Stephens  was 
violating  tiie  constitution  he  had  sworn  Lo  support  by 
being  an  active  inemberof  the  bouse,  and  tie  did  not 
sec  bow  be  could  in  conscience  do  tins. 


Mr.  Stephens  responded  with  some  point,  that  mat 
tens  of  conscience  were  of  individual  concernment, 
resting  between  a man  and  his  God.  He  scorned  to 
become  the  judge  of  liis  colleague’s  conscience. 

Mr.  Stiles  said  God  forbid  that  he  should,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  additional  charges  against  liis  col- 
league, and  concluded  by  holding  him  up  as  “a  con- 
demned criminal”  for  whom  be  prayed. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Schenck,  in 
opposition  to  the  report  of  Ihe.  committee,  Mr.  Drom- 
gnnlc  in  its  lavor,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Barringer,  and 
Barnard, 

Tiie  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15.  Messrs.  Chappell,  Stephens, 
and  Stiles,  on  leave  given,  made  some  explanations 
in  regard  to  tiie  report  of  some  remarks  in  another 
paper. 

Jackson's  fine.  A message  was  received  from  the 
senate  announcing  the  passage  of  the  house  bill  to 
refund  General  Jackson’s  fine. 

The  four  slates.  The  house  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  tiie  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Dongles*  addressed  the  house  in  vehement  vin- 
dication of  tiie  report  he  had  made  from  the  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  of  elections,  and  in  answer  to 
the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been  assailed. 

Mr.  Weller,  obtained  the  floor,  against  many  com- 
petitors, and  at  once  moved  the  previous  question. 

Tiie  original  resolutions  from  the  majority  of  Die 
committee  had  been  before  the  house  until  last  even- 
ing, when 

Mr.  Dromgoole  had  moved  to  amend  them  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  “resolved,”  and  inserting 
the  following  as  a substitute: 

“Therefore,  that  all  tiie  members  of  this  house, 
excepting  the  two  contested  cases  (rom  the  state  of 
Virginia,  pipon  which  no  opinion  is  hereby  express- 
ed,) elected  from  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York 
New  jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia' 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Iliiouis.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  have  been  duly  ejected, 
and  are  entitled  to  seats  in  this  house  as  members 
from  the  states  aforesaid. 

“ Resulted , also,  that  ihe  following  member'  'rom  New 
Hampshire,  :o  wit:  Edmund  Burke,  John  R.  R Jing, 
AloseSi  Norris,  jr.  and  John  P.  Hale,  have  oeeu  duly 
elec  led  ami  aie  entitled  to  seats  in  this  house  as  mem- 
bers from  tiie  s ate  aforesaid. 

l' Resolved,  also,  that  the  following  members  from 
Georgia.  io  wit:  Edward  J.  Black,  J.  II.  Stephens,  Hugh 
A.  Haralson.  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howt-li  Cubb.  VVi.liam  11.  Sides, and  Duncan  L.  Clinch’ 
have  been  duly  elected,  and  are  entitled  to  seals  in  this 
liou-e  as  iriemners  from  ihe  stale  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Thomasson  said  lie  presumed  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  ti is  asking  a question.  He  wished  to 
know  if  there  had  ever  been  ari  instance  in  which 
a member  of  congress  had  been  called  upon  to  say 
lie  was  entitled  to  a seat  in  this  house,  when  there 
was  no  one  here  to  contest  it? 

Mr.  C.  J,  Ingersoll.  That  very  case  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  delegate  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Levy,) 
whose  seat  was  disputed  during  tiie  whole  of  the  last 
congress. 

The  Speaker  was  ready  for  any  proposition  which 
might  be  submitted,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  upon  tiie  main  question 
whicli  was  ordered  to  be  now  put  by  a vote  of  128 
to  04. 

The  main  question  having  been  ordered,  the  house 
by  yeas  and  nays  next  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Drum - 
g vole's  resolutions  as  a substitute  for  those  of  the 
committee, — Lhe  vote  was  127  to  57. 

A division  of  tiie  question  on  Mr.  Dromgoole's  se- 
veral resolutions  having  been  called  for,  and  also  a 
further  division  of  the  vote  on  the  rights  of  the  con- 
tested, members  by  states  (Mr.  Ponce's  motion),  and 
also  a further  division  of  tiie  vote  on  tiie  right  of  the 
contested  members  each  by  individual  name  (Mr. 
Dromgoole's  motion,)  having  been  called  for,  tiie  house 
fell  into  a state  of  much  confusisn  and  disorder. 

Messrs.  Sclienclc,  Adams  and  several  others  asked 
to  be  excused  from  voting,  and  severally  assumed 
their  reasons.  An  effort  was  made  to  put  downMr. 
Schenck  by  calls  to  order  but  without  success. 

The  members  from  tiie  22  states  who  bad  elected 
members  by  districts  were  declared  to  be  duly  elect- 
ed by  a vote  of  128  to  2.  The  whig  members  (ex- 
cepting Mr.  II.  Ingersool,  who  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive,) declined  to  respond  to  their  names  upon  tins 
resolution. 

Tiie  house  then  declared  Edmund  Burk  to  be  elect- 
ed by  128  yeas  to  0'S  nays;  J.  R.  Reding,  by  120  yeas 
to  lib  nays;  Moses  J\l‘orris , by  117  to  U3jJohn  P.  Hule 
by  108  to  07;  &e.  & c. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Business  Review.  The  contest  betwepn  the  Ameri- 
can holders  and  British  purchasers  of  cotton,  is  main- 
tained with  increasing  ardor,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  encouraged  by  die  yielding  to  an  advance  in  the 
London  market,  since  our  last  report,  of  about  a cent. 
Speculators  in  the  mean  time,  on  both  side  ol  the  wa- 
ter, are  upon  tip  toe  They  touch  rather  cautiously 
abroad,  because  it  is  fairly  understood  that  the  British 
capkaii-ts  and  manufacturers  understood  each  other,  and 
have  combined  if  possible  to  force  the  Americans  to 
either  ship  their. cotton,  or  their  specie,  ami  for  that  ob- 
ject, have  been,  draining  the  continent  of  Europe  of 
American  bills,  ft  would  be  to  t lie  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, to  allow  some  of  the  redundant  specie  now  in  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  of  the  cities,  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
rather  than  permit  their  cotton  to  be  sold  at  less  than  it 
ought  to  bring. 

The  N.  Yol  k bankers  however  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  express  great  uneasiness  at  the  amount  of  cotton 
now  in  the  hands  of  speculators  in  this  country,  which 
they  estimate,  largely  as  we  think, — at  500,001)  bales — of 
which  120,000  is  already  in  New  York.  The  banks 
have  been  cautious  in  extending  accommodations  upon 
cotton  securities,  restricting  loans  to  not  over  half  the 
maiket  value  of  the.  article.  Half  a million  bales  of  cot- 
ton is  worth,  in  round  numbers,  five  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  an  immense  sum  for  our  capitalists 
to  ki-op  suspended.  The  prices  of  cotton  here,  keep  in 
advance  of  the  London  market.  They  are  determined 
not  to  allow  them  to  go  up  if  they  can  contrive  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  seeing  that  their  lately  immense  stock  on 
hand  is  rapidly  diminishing,  the  supply  under  this  cm 
bargo  on  our  cotton  being  nothing  like  their  consump- 
tion, our  folks  hold  on,  determined  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  rise  which  a scarcity  of  the  article  would  render 
inevitable;  many  millions  of  dollars  arc  at  stake,  and  the 
question  is,  which  shall  get  it? 

This  contest  as  to  the  price  of  cotton,  is  all  fair  in  the 
way  of  trade.  If  the  British  can  make  our  necessities 
compel  the  holders  to  send  on  tile  cotton  for  sale  at  the 
low  prices,  they  save  as  many  millions  as  would  be  made, 
i f prices  go  up. 

That  the  British  capitalists  in  order  to  aid  their  manu- 
factors,  have  been  purchasing  American  bills  upon  the 
continent  there  is  no  doubt.  They  first  determined  that 
*■ cotton  shall  go  down."  Finding  that  could  not  be  effect- 
ed, they  now  declare  that  “ cotton  shall  not  go  up."  In 
spite  of  this  determination,  individuals  and  speculators 
begin  to  discern  the  signs  ol  the  times;  and  cotton  has 
begun  to  advance.  The  receipts  at  tlie  different  ports 
h ive  already  fallen  off  300.000  bales  from  last  year's  re- 
ceipts by  tite  same  date,  most  of  which  deficiency  falls 
upon  England.  Tins  rapidly  reduces  their  stock  oil 
hand. 

The  immense  crop  of  1842  brought  prices  in  England 
down  to  the  very  lowest  ebb. 

Quotations  at  New  Orleans,  fur  the  Inst  seven  years,  for 


3 336, 

loic. 

1837, 

10| 

1333, 

13" 

1839, 

9 

1340, 

n 

1841, 

9k 

1842, 

n 

1,422.932 
1,801,497 
1,360  432 
a.  177.835 
1,631.045 
1.654  21 1 
2.378,8 


The  real  value  of  the  imports,  not  including  specie,  we 
presume  was  not  less  than  eight  millions,’ or  at  the  rale 
of  ninety  six  millions  per  annum,  at  this  one  port,  which 
is  presumed  to  import  for  half  the  Union.  At  this  rate, 
the  total  custom  house  valuation  of  imports  for  the  Union 
during  1544  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four  mil- 
lions. and  the  total  revenue  from  customs  alone  no  less 
than  I irty-four  millions!  There  is  no  probability,  how- 
ever, that  the  imports  ol  the  whole  year  will  average  so 
high  as  those  of  January.5’  r.V  Y.  Tribune. 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London,  Ins  gone  op  to  9 a 
■9J;  on  France  5.29u30.  Domestic  exchange  remains  at 
last  quotations. 

Flour.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week 
amounted  to  9.420  barrels  and  420  ha'D’  barrels — prices 
remain  at  about  $4  59.  'At  N.  York  prices  range  from 
$4  91  to  35  18. 

Silk.  The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  has 
been  shown  a white  silk  pocket  handkerchief  made  by 
Mr  Isaac  E.  Jones,  of  Wayne  county.  Indiana,  which 
he  pronounces  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  import- 
ed fabrics. 

Specie.  It  appears  from  statements  made  up  at  the 
J.  S.  treasury  department  that  the  importation  of  coin 
and  bullion  info  this  country,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  September  Inst,  was  ns  follows; 

Bullion;  gold,  3212.096;  silver,  8243  993;  specie— "old 
S 17.255. 190,  silver  $6,030  362— total  323711.631 
, 'file  exportation  of  coin  anti  bullion  from  the  United 
Stares  duringthe  same  period  was  as  follows; 

Bullion;  gold  $450.  silver,  none;  specie,  gold  $504,666, 
silver,  2.613,283— total  §3,l'le,309. 

The  average  importations  for  ten  years  to  the  30th  Sen- 
femher.  1842,  were  less  than  ten  millions  annually.  In 
1834  they  amounted  to  $17,911,632,  and  in  1338  to  $17,- 
717.116.  From  that  time  they  have  varied  from  five  to 
eight  millions  annually,  being  in  1812,  $4,037,016,  and 
1841,  $4,933,633. 

Specie.  $270,500  in  specie  arrived  tit  New  Orica nH 
on  the  4th  inst.  Of  this  amount  $2-13,000  were  front  for 
eig  n ports-  r 

Contested  seats.  The  hon*e  of  representatives  on 
Thursday  Inst,  bv  a vote  of  123  yeas,  to  2 nays,  (the 
whig  members  declining  to  vote.)  decided  that  the  sitting 
members  that  had  been  elected  without  regard  to  the 
law  requiring  that  members  should  be  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, were  nevertheless,  entitled  to  their  seats. 

Upon  the  question  as  applied  to  the  members  so  elect- 
ed, when  named  individually,  as  being  entitled  to  their 
seats,  the  whigs  voted  in  the  negative,  and  the  votes 
stood  yens  123,  nays  68. 

The  decision  is  one  of  very  serious  import,  not  as  to  any 
party  predominance,  but  as  a precedent  of  one  branch 
f the’ legislature  undertaking  to  nullify  a law  enacted 
by  the  co-ordinate  action  of  both  branches,  arid  signed 
by  the  executive. 


■ / *le  Y 'chard  B-  Maghuder,  one  of  the  associate 

denlf-u  n’lr  ‘ Jud,ci^'  <il,s!r!ct  of  Maryland  "fed Z- 
[,f„  11  Baltimore,  on  the  lltn  inst,  in  the  57th  year  of 

man,  and  an 


%.  A nrost^dmimbl^kind  hearled6  ^ 

able  jurist. 

Esq  5 or  Virginia,  is  no  more.  lie 
pa  d .be  debt., ,f  nature  on  (he  19,1,  inst.  at  the  Etude 
Hotel.  Fiedericksburg,  aged  72  years. 

I he  fouttiKKisTs  in  the  United  States  intend  rele- 
braungihe  lull  of  April,  being  the  birth  day  of  Fou- 

Li  man  s Historical  Chart,  is  really  a valuable  pub- 
lication, ani  fought  to  be  in  every  school  room  in  the 

tori  ca  Fa  1 1 is  H 6 Pt'Y?  S!r- 'lar  “{ ,!hal  of  !-avoisne’s  His- 
c l Alla..  I o libraries,  public  or  private,  a copy  is 
as  Indispeiisable  as  the  common  maps  of  the  world.— 
J be  latter  a/iord  a view  of  the  topography  of, the  elohp 
wains  natural  and  politi  al  divisions.  The  former  tells 

n,  ,-’f  S HS  ro?17’  rr""’  ll,e  days  01  Adam,  down 
to  out  own  era.  Wnut  an  aid  to  tite  memory?  What  an 

SS’JJK  Wllilt  a com p cud  of  time 

fa  Sf  EPS  flre  se<vn  ;it  a glance.  The  rise,  the 
fl  w , , '^onstmeuon  of  empires,  as  they  follow  and 
H hv  into  each,  are  to.d  in  a style  that  cannot  otherwise 
than  be  instructive  to  a thinking  being. 

1 he  chart  neatly  executed,  comprises  sixty  square  feet 

t’tfrxtisgzs*  *“  i’i“” u 

of  5PO  ,St'  9HAKr'an HoTEr'.  af  Orleans  lias  upwards 
of  5u0  boarder*.  J he  receipts  for  wine  and  liquors  for 
six  months,  amounted  to  $50,000. 

Liberal  legacies.  We  learn  that  the  following  lega- 
cies have  been  left  by  Israel  Munson,  a worthy  ciiizen 
of  Boston,  who  died  on  Friday  week,  at  an  adva  nced 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Harvard  College 

Yule  College 

Yale  Medical  School 

Blind  Asylum  x 

Farm  School 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Retreat  at  Hartford 

Total 


$20,000 
] 5,000 

15.1.00 
5,090 

4.000 
3 000 

a poo 

5.000 
$70,000 


12,460,827 

Average  lOJc.,  against  this  year,  so  far;  and,  there- 
fore, the  price  of  cotton,  even  now,  is  below  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  lasl^.even  years;  and  til's  too  in  one  of 
lh’  short  years,  for  die  r >tal  of  the  seven  years  is  12,- 
460.825,  which  divided  by  7 gives  1.780,000  bales;  where- 
as tins  crop  cannot  reach  1,800,000  bales,  and  may  fall- 
vent  far  short  of  it. 

Accounts  from  t lie  N.  York  cotton  market  of  Thurs- 
day last  say:  "The  sales  of  cotton  were  continued  up 
to  a late  hour  last  night,  and  upwards  ol  7000  bales  were 
told  generally  at  a decline  of  |c.  per  lb  To-day  there 
is  an  active  demand,  and  upwards  of  3,500  bales  have 
been  sold— report  says  GU0U;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
during  a speculative  excitement  to  ascertain  the  actual 
operations.  This,  however,  is  certain,  a large  business 
lias  been  done  at  the  decline  above  noticed,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  die  determination  of  buyers  to  hold  on  until 
further  European  advices  are  received,  as  I do  not  find 
that  any  is  going  forward. 

Business  at  the  New  York  Custom  House.  The 
offices  ot  the  various  departments,  at  the  custom  house, 
presented  a very  active  appearance  on  Tuesday.  The 
various  desks  are  thronged  with  people  waiting  then- 
turns  to  be  served  by  the  officers. 

The  arrivals  for  forty-eight  hours  have  been, 

Ships.  Barks.  Brigs.  Sells.  Total. 
19  12  12  3b  79 

Foreign  arrivals  25. 

Commerce  of  New  York.  There  were  116  foreign  at 
this  port  in  the  month  of  January— 23  ships,  12  barks,  47 
brig-*,  and  29  schooners — ot  which  85  were  American, 
j I British,  3 Swedish,  3 Bremen,  and  9 other  nations. 

The  total  val»e  ot  imports  at  tilts  port  was  of  dutiable 
articles  , $5,590,138 

Specie  103.394 

Other  free  articles  452,191 


Total 

Duties  collected. 


$6,145,773 

1,872,271 


Capture  of  a Slaver.  Captain  Lovell,  of  the  hrig 
Wasp,  arrived  at  New  York  in  59  days  tram  Sierra  Le- 
one, informs  dial  die  British  brigof  war  Rapid,  captured 
a Brazilian  slaver  about  three  weeks  before  he  sailetl. — 
The  slaver  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  ori  hoard, 
all  of  whom  were  liberated,  and  the  vessel  seized  as  a 
prize. 

Deaths  in  the  citv  of  New  York  during  the  year 
1S43 — 8,693,  being  453  less  than  the  average  of  the  two 
previous  years.  Of  tile  whole  number  of  death*.  4,619 
were  males,  and  4 07 1 females;  the  excess  of  the  males 
over  the  females  being  at  the  rate  of  6{  per  cent. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  deaths  from 
this  class  of  diseases  arc  2,639,  fl  number  larger  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  arid  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the 
deaths. 

The  deaths  from  cnnsump'ion  wore  1,503,  equal  to  1 
ino  I3rhs  of  all  the  deaths,  and  164  more  than  in  the 
year  preceding. 

White  males  637  1 Colored  males  63 

White  females  690  | Colored  females  53 

The  proportion  uf  deaths  by  this  disease  to  all  others 
is  as  follows; 

White  males  1 in  5J  I Colored  males  1 in  3j 

Wlii'e  females  1 in  5 | Colored  females  1 in  4 j 

Of  the  deaths  by  consumption  173  were  children  un- 
der 10  years,  nearly  all  native  born.  Of  the  1.330  deaths 
from  consumption  above  10  years,  660  were  native  born 
— the  rest  foreigners. 

L>  owned  84  I Killed  5 

Suffocation  35  | Burned  54 

Suicide  19  I Casualty  75 

Poison  18  | Intemperance  41 

During  the  last  week  there,  was  irt  the  city  of  New 
York,  173  deaths,  of  which  45  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  15  were  colored;  40  died  of  constiumptiuo. 

Al  Baltimore  51,  of  which  7 were  under  one  year.  13 
were  free  colored,  and  1 slave;  10  died  ol  consumption. 

The  Hon.  Ezek.  Ccwen,  a justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  died  al  Albany  on  tite  11th  inst.,  in  the 
57th  year  of  Lis  age.  The  melancholy  intelligence  was 
announced  in  both  branches  of  die  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  session  in  that  city,  on  the  following  morning. 
Resolutions  to  wear  crape  lor  thirty  davs  were  adopted, 
and  the  h.ouses  both  adjourned  in  testimony  of  respect. 
He  was  a man  of  superior  mind,  and  was  universally 
respected. 


Eea®  Tr-ade-  The  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Express,  of  the 
, ■ 1 ult'’  ?ays  the  ",|,0ie  amount  of  lead  shipped  during 
inr  iQrVJnm  ytf!rs  ^Q1,n  Galena  and  Dubuque,  was 
106,436,330  lbs.;  'he  whole  amount  of  copper  95.000  lbs.; 
valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  5 

Man  Money,  and  Tools.  Frofesser  Teufelsdrwh, 
whom  Carlyle  has  made  known  to  die  English  reader 
says  m his  strange  fashion  of  speech/*  A simple  invention 
it  was  m the  old  world  grazier, -sick  of  lugging  his  slow 
ox  a bout  the  country  till  he  got  it  bartered  for  corn  or  oil, 
to  lake  a pi  ee  of  leather,  and  thereon  scra’ch  or  stamp 
the  mere  figure  of  an  ox  (or/W);  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  call  11  Pecuma,  money.  Yet  hereby  did  bane:  grow 
sale,  the  leather  money  is  golden  and  paper,  and  all  the 
miracles  have  been  oulmirncled,  for  there  are  the  Roths- 
childs and  English  National  debts:  and  whoso  has  six- 
pence is  sovereign  (to  the  length  of  sixpence)  over  all 
men;  command  cooks  to  feed  him.  philosophers  to  teach 
him,  kings  to  mount  guard  over  him— to  the  length  of 
sixpence.  Rut  on  the ’whole,5’ continues  our  eloquent 
Professor,*  Man  is  a too-using  animal.  Weak  in  himself, 
and  ol  small  stature,  he  stands  on  a basis,  at  most  for  the 
nattestsoled.  of  some  halfsqnare-foot.  insecurely  enonoh; 
has  to  straddle  out  his  legs,  least  the  very  wind'  supplant 
Inin,  feeblest  of  bipeds!  Three  quintals  are  a crushing 
oad  lor  him;  the  steer  of  the  meadow  tosses  him  aloft 
hke  a waste  rag.  Nevertheless  he  can  use  tools,  can 
devise  tools;  with  these  the  granite  mountain  un  i sinro 
oust  before  him;  he  kneods flowing  iron,  as  if  ir  were 
soft  paste;  seas  are  lus  smooth  highway,  winds  and  fire  his 
unwearying  steeds.  Nowhere  do  you  find  him  wi  hout 
tools;  without  loo's  he  is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all. 

Missouri  coal.  The  Sr.  Louis  Republican  statps  that 
coal  of  excellent  quality  is  brought  there  from  St.  Ferdi- 
nand township. 

Naval.  The  United  States  frigate  Constitution  under 
command  of  Captain  Percival.  it  is  stated  in  the  New 
York  American,  is  to  take  out  Mr.  Wise,  our  minister  to 
Brazil,  and  will  sail  about  the  1st  of  April.  After  touch- 
ing at  Rio,  Old  Ironsides  is  to  proceed  round  the  Cape 
of  Goo-1  Hope,  to  the  Eastern  const  of  Africa,  thence  to 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  important  points  in  the  China 
sea. 

The  U S.  schooner  Phoenix,  Lieut.  Comm'i.  Sinclair, 
eleven  days  train  Havana,  arrived  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  Norfolk.  Left  at  Havana  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  to 
sail  next  day  tor  Pensacola — officers  and  crew  all  well. 

Phrenotograi’HY.  Professor  Gitroud  has  now  thir- 
teen hundred  student  attending  his  lectures  in  N.  York, 
and  wonders  are  told  of  their  proficiency.  There  is  a 
perfect  rage  for  memory. 

Weather.  From  Quebec  and  Montreal  we  have  dis- 
tressing accounts  indeed,  of  sufferings  by  the  poor  and 
destitute,  during  the  lule  severe  cold  weather. 

Advices  from  Halifax  stare  that  the  snow  has  fallen  in 
that  region  to  an  unheared-of  depth,  and  that  the  stage 
roads  are  absolutely  impassable  in  consequence.  The 
Britannia  had  nut  arrived  ori  her  outward  passage  ou 
the  oil). 
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These  results  confirm  the  impression  we  have  all 
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THE  REVENUE— AND  THE  TARIFF. 


The  first  operation  effected  by  the  passage  of  our  Amer. 
ican  Tariff,  was  to  invigorate  domestic  manufactures  and 
infuse  confidence  throughout  the  channels  of  our  home 
business,  which  immediately  evinced  a state  of  convales- 
cence in  all  directions. 

Its  next  operation,  that  upon  our  revenue  and  foreign 
commerce,  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  problematical. 
Many  boldlv  asserted  that  the  treasury  would  fall  off  so 
deplorably  in  the  amount  derivable,  from  duties  upon  im- 
ports, in  consequence  of  the  “ prohibitory ” dut  es  levied 
by  the  new  tariff,  that  a direct  tax  or  heavy  loans  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government.  This  opinion  was  no  doubt  as  seriously  en- 
tertained as  it  was  earnestly  urged,  by  the  statesmen  who 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act;  and  all  the  es  iniates 
jn  the  presidential  messages  and  treasury  reports  have 
predicted  heavy  diminutions  of  receipts  from  the  custom 
houses,  under  the  operation  of  the  act.  This  was  wise- 
ly done.  In  a case  of  so  much  uncertainty  as  this  ex- 
periment involved,  official  calculations  ougiit  always  to 
be  far  upon  the  safe  side  of  the  estimates.  A government 
should  be  sure  of  adequate  resources,  and  trust  as 
little  as  possible  to  It  ups  and  contingencies. 

The  operation  of  the  tariff  as  yet,  upon  our  revenue  or 
foreign  relations,  has  not  had  time  to  exhibit  more  than 
mere  indications.  These  however  begin  to  look  exceed- 
i ugly  well.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  until  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  the  permanence  of  the  act  was 
in  great  doubt,  and  even  now,  we  are  led  by  portentous 
political  party  announcements  to  apprehend  that  a formi- 
dable attempt  will  be  made  in  the  popular  branch  of con- 
gress, to  seriously  modify  the  existing  law-  Under  the 
hope  of  such  a change  being  affected,  the  usual  activity 
of  trade  has  been  obstructed,  and  importations  have  been 
far  short  of  vvliat,  but  for  this  expectation,  they  would 
have  been.  This  state  of  the  market  however  is  begin- 
ning to  yield,  and  the  year  1814  opens  so  far,  with  niosi 
encouraging  promises.  The  receipts  at  the  custom  house 
at  N.  York  alone,  during  the  month  of  January , amount- 
ed to  §1,872  271.  At  this  rale  the  revenue  of  all  the  ports 
of  the  Union  for  the  year  would  exceed  Forty  millions  of 
dollars.  But  even  this,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  recei- 
pts so  far,  of  the  present  month,  at  the  same  port. 

' In  the  first  seventeen  days  of  the  present  month , the  ag- 
gregate receipts  at  the  custom  house  at  New  York  alone , 
amounted  to  §1,523.000,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  forty 
millions  per  year,  for  that  single  port.  On  Friday,  tile  16th 
instant,  $175,000  were  received,  being  the  largest  sum 
ever  received  at  that  office  in  one  day. 

This  tate  however  will  be  but  temporary — yet  it  fur- 
nishes proof  of  tile  adequacy  of  the  duties  under  the 
tariff,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government, 
“economically  administered,’’— as  it  ought,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  report  to 
congress,  estimated  the  receipts  from  customs  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  end  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  at  $17,432,- 
272  09 — and  for  the  year  ensuing  that  day,  to  1st  of 
July,  1845,  at  $20,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  ahove,  that 
nearly  three  and  a half  of  the  estimated  seventeen  and 
a half  millions  for  the  current  year,  has  been  collected 
at  a single  port,  in  seven  weeks  only — being  more  than  one 
>‘lth  of  the  total  amount. 
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along  entertained,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  tore- 
sort  to  additional  duties.  Underwriters  we  suspect 
would  now  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  treasury  at  a very 
slim  premium,  without  resorting  to  a tax  upon  tea  and 
coffee. 

So  much  as  to  the  revenue.  We  presume  we  shall 
hear  but  little  hereafter,  about  having  to  resort  either  to 
new  dluties,  direct  taxes,  or  loans,  to  support  the  current 
expenses  of  the  general  government.  The  legitimate 
object  of  taxation  for  that  portion  of  our  republican  sys- 
tem will  always  be  found  to  be  the  readiest,  shortest, 
simplest,  safest,  best  of  all  contrivances, — an  adequate 
discriminating  duty  upon  imports, — and  so  far  as  we  are 
yet  able  to  judge  of  it,  just  about  such  a one  as  we  now 
have. 

Fore i<; n articl es. 

The  steamer  Hibernia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
19th,  in  14J  days  from  Liverpool,  with  81  passengers, 
leaving  5 at  Halifax,  where  she  took  in  9 for  Boston. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament,  was  opened  on  the  1st  instant  by  the 
Queen  in  person,  in  the  following  speech,  read,  says 
the  Times,  with  admirable. clear, and  distinctenuncia- 
tion,  especially  the  declaration  in  relation  to  Ireland: 
“I  am  resolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  that 
declaration,’’ — were  delivered  with  a degree  of  force 
and  emphasis  perfectly  unmistakeable. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen: 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  again  to  meet  you 
in  parliament,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  profit- 
ing by  your  assistance  and  advice. 

I entertain  a confident  hope  that  the  general  peace 
so  necessary  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
nations  will  continue  uninterrupted. 

My  friendly  relations  with  the  king  of  the  French, 
and  the  good  understanding  happily  established  be- 
tween my  government  and  that  of  his  majesty,  with 
the  continued  assurances  of  the  peaceful  and  amica- 
ble dispositions  of  all  princes  and  states,  confirm  me 
in  this  expectation. 

1 have  directed  that  the  treaty  which  I have  con- 
cluded with  the  emperor  of  China  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  1 rejoice  to  think  that  it  will,  in  its  re- 
sults prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  this 
country. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  negotiations  with 
the  government  of  China,  1 have  uniformly  disclaim- 
ed the  wish  for  any  exclusive  advantages. 

It  has  been  my  desire  that  equal  favor  should  be 
shown  to  the.  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of 
all  ndtions. 

The  hostilities  which  took  place  during  the  past 
year  in  Scinde,  have  led  to  the  annexation  of  a consi- 
derable portion  of  that  country  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  east. 

In  all  the  military  operations  and  especially  in  the 
battles  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad,  the  constancy  and 
valor  of  the  troops,  native  and  European,  and  the 
skill  and  gallantry  of  their  distinguished  commander 
have  been  mos£  conspicuous. 

^,1  have  directed  that  additional  information  expla- 
natory of  the  transactions  in  Scinde,  shall  be  forthwith 
communicated  to  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  houseof  commons: 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  you.  They  have  been  pre  pared 
with  a strict  regard  to  economy,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a due  consideration  of  those  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  which  are  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  our  maritime  strength,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied demands  on  the  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments from  the  various  parts  of  a widely  extended 
empire. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen: 

I congratulate  you  on  the  improved  condition  of 
several  important  branches  of  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country. 

I trust  that  the  increased  demand  for  labor  has  re- 
lieved, in  a corresponding  degree,  many  classes  of 
my  faithful  subjects  from  sufferings  and  privations, 
which,  at  former  periods,  I have  had  occasion  to  de- 
plore. » 

For  several  successive  years,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  reventfe  fell  short  of  the  public  expenditure. 


I confidently  trust  that  in  the  present  year  the  pub; 
lie  income  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the 
charges  upon  it. 

I feel  assured  that  in  considering  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country, 
you  will  bear  in  mind  the  consequences  of  accumu- 
lating debt  during  the  time  of  peace,  and  that  you 
will  firmly  resolve  to  uphold  that  public  credit,  the 
maintenance  of  which  concerns  equally  the  perma- 
nent interests  and  the  honor  and  reputation  of  a great 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  opportunity 
will  occur  of  giving  notice  to  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  its  charter. 

it  may  be  advisable  that  during  this  session  of  par- 
liament, and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  period 
assigned  for  the  giving  of  such  notice,  the  state  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  to  other  banking  estalishments,  should 
be  brought  under  your  consideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  I de- 
clared to  you  my  firm  determination  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

I expressed,  at  the  same  time,  my  earnest  desire 
to  co-operate  with  parliament  in  the  adoption  of  all 
such  measures  as  might  tend  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  develope  the  natural  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I am  resolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  this 
declaration.  I forbear  from  observations  on  events 
in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  proceedings  are  pend- 
ing before  the  proper  legal  tribunal. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
law  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of 
land  in  Ireland. 

I have  deemed  it  advisable  to  institute  extensive 
local  inquiries  into  a subject  of  so  muoh  importance, 
and  have  appointed  a commission  with  ample  autho- 
rity to  conduct  the  requisite  investigation. 

I recommend  to  your  early  consideration  the  en- 
actments-, at  present  in  force  in  Ireland  concerning 
the  registration  of  voters  for  members  of  parliament. 

You  will  probably  find  that  a revision  of  the  law 
of  registration,  taken  in  conjunctiou  with  other  causes 
at  present  in  operation,  would  produce  a material  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  county  voters,  and  that  it 
may  be  advisable  on  that  account  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  law,  with  a view  to  an  extension  of  the  county 
franchise  in  Ireland. 

I commit  to  your  deliberate  consideration  the  va- 
rious important  questions  of  public  policy  which  will 
necessarily  come  under  your  review,  with  full  confi- 
dence in  your  loyalty  and  wisdom,  and  with  an  ear- 
nest prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  direct  and  favor 
your  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
people.” 

The  State  Trials,  are  the  absorbing  topic  of  the 
British  papers.  The  proceedings  up  to  the  17th  day  are 
given.  Our  space  obliges  us  to  omit  even  an  abstract* 
The  striking  off  unfairly,  all  the  Catholics  from  the  jury, 
has  awakened  a powerful  prejudice,  and  a deputation  of 
the  Dublin  corporation  waited  upon  the  Queen,  with  a 
remonstrance  on  the  subject,  signed  by  the  most  respec- 
table of  all  parties.  She  declined  to  interfere  however, 
in  a pending  judicial  proceeding,  in  respectful  terms,  re- 
ferring the  grievances  of  her  Irish  subjects  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  parliament v now  in  session. 

The  Irish  amuse  themselves  no  little  with  the  trial,  which 
they  treat  as  a piece  of  fun.  Shiel’s  speech  is  spoken  of 
as  an  unsurpassed  specimen  of  true  Irish  eloquence,: — 
a fair  fellow  to  the  memorable  speech  of  Emmet,  and 
has  thrown  him  once  more  into  the  open  arms  of  his 
countrymen,  from  whom  he  had  partly  become  estrang- 
ed by  refusing  to  participate  in  the  repeal  agitation. 
O’Connell  was  to  make  his  defence  on  the  5ih  inst.  He 
contrived  to  attend  a repeal  meeting,  and  made  a speech, 
whilst  the  trial  was  progressing. 

It  is  staled  that  a fatal  flaw  is  in  the  indictment,  which 
in  case  of  a verdict  of, guilty,  must  operate  to  quash  it. 
Some  think  it  a wilful  error,  the  escape  of  the  prisoners 
being  less  embarrassing  to  ministers,  than  their  imprison- 
ment. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  making  terms  with  govern- 
ment for  a renewal  of  her  charter.  Bank  stock  had  ri- 
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r*  T'-\  < oe  fr-  its  the  subject  j the  termination  of  your  mission,  it  is  yet.  a source  of  floor.  They  will  only  here  say,  that  in  the  opinion 

S ighlingly,  and  the  Morni  >g  Herald  contends  mat  much  satisfaction  to  believe  that,  you  are  to  be  succeed-  of  a majority  of  the  committee,  it  will  effect  the  pur- 

tne  '■> tone  has  been  mystiti.  d.  The  last  named  jour-  ed  by  one  who  will  bring  with  hnn  the  same  friendly  pose  for  which  it  is  honestly  designed,  and  perhaps 

nai  seems  disposed,  however,  to  adhere  to  its  slate-  dispositions  which  you  have  always  manifested.  they  may  be  excused  for  remarking,  that  those  who 

In  bidding  you  adieu,  I can  only  wish  you  :i  safe  re-  urge  objections  against  it,  ought,  at  least  to  present 

turn  to  your  native  land,  and  many  superadded  days  some  other  scheme,  more  perfect  and  efficacious. 

of  health  and  happiness.  j The  bill,  they  believe,  if  it  become  a law,  will  secure 

Mr.  Packenham’s  Address.  j the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  when  that  shall  once 


ment;  and  in  confirmation,  refers  to  the  fact,  that  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  of  the  bank  have  of 
late  been  in  usually  frequent  attendance  at  Downing 
st  'eet. 

Dreadfui.  coal-pit  explosion.  We  stop  the  press 
to  announce  a dreadful  explosion  of  fire-damp,  which 
took  place  in  Duke  Pit.  Whitehaven,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  between  3 and  4 o’ciock.  The  whole  of 
the  men  in  the  pit  at  the  time,  II  in  number  were 
killed.  There  were  also  11  horses  killed. 

[ Carlisle  Journal. 

Lord  Morpeth,  is  about  to  re-enter  the  field  of 
active  politics;  he  will  resume  his  public  duties 
at  Wakefield.  He  intends  to  appear  at  the  great 
West  Riding  free  trade  dinner  on  the  31st  inst. 

The  Oregon  territory.  Mr.  Packenham,  the 
newly  appointed  British  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
carries  out  with  him,  it  is  confidently  stated,  full  in- 
structions to  negotiate  a settlement  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory dispute.  [London  paper. 

The  Corn  laws.  In  reply  to  a remark,  that  the 
Queen’s  speech  made  no  allusion  to  the  corn  laws, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  in  parliament,  that  it  was 
omitted  because  no  change  was  contemplated  by  mi- 
nisters. They  designed  to  adhere  to  the  present 
enactments. 

Revenue.  The  income  tax  for  the  last  year  yield- 
ed <£5,289,000,  being  an  increase  of  <£4,637,000  over 
the  preceding  year.  Other  miscellaneous  items  made 
the  total  increase  over  <£6,000,000.  Excises  increas- 
ed <£387,000.  Thecustoms  fell  off£64,000  and  stamps 

<£83,000’.  , - T 

Comparing  the  quarterly  reports  ending  January 
5th,  1844,  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  in  customs,  ol  <£552,000,  and  a to- 
tal increase  of  revenue,  over  that  period,  of  .£(160,000, 
proving  an  improvement  in  trade. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  China  mission.  Letters  brought  by  the  Hi- 
bernia state,  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Cushing,  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  11th — and  Mr. 
Cushing  himself  on  the  15th  of  November.  The 
mis-ion  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  go- 
vernment (British)  at  Bombay.  The  -troops  turned 
out,  with  the  commanders  of  the  army  and  navy  at 
their  head,  to  receive  the  minister,  and  every  honor 
was  shown  him.  The  mission  proceeded  with  the 
United  States  squadron  ou  the  29th  of  November 
for  China. 

The  British  Ministers.  The  Right  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Packenham,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Bidwell,  and  others  attached  to  Ins  suite,  and  also 
Ca  it.  Talbot,  R.  N.,  commander  of  the  Vestal , and 
his  brother,  reached  the  seal  of  government  on  the 
ly  h.  The  two  latter  have  since  returned  to  N.  York. 

On  the  21st  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of 
the  new  minister  and  his  suite,  and  the  leave  taking 
„i  >(.  Pox  late  minister,  took  place  at  the  pres! 


by  the 


BeiiiT.  who  was  attended  on  the  occasion 
members  of  his  cabinet. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FOX. 

In  presenting  you  this  letter  from  the  queen,  my 
sovereign,  terminating  my  diplomatic  functions  as 
her  majesty’s  representative  m the  United  Btates,  it 
becomes  a welcome  part  of  my  duty  to  express  to 
you  the  sense  1 entertain  of  the  kindness  and  courte- 
sy which  I have  uniformly  experienced  both  from 
yourself  and  from  those  who  have  preceded  you  in 
the  high  office  of  president  of  the  republic. 

it  has  always  been  my  wish,  as  it  has  been  my  du- 
ty, to  labor  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a durable  national  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  whilst  it  has  more  than 

ser- 
' matters 
. am 

happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  those 
coutroversies’have  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Slate*,  as  I hope  that  they  have  also  been  on 
my  part,  in  the  temperate  and  respectful  form  which 
best  belils  the  official  representatives  of  powerful 
’and  enlightened  nations. 

Ir.  taking  my  official  leave  of  you,  Mr.  President, 
1 hope  you  will  allow  me  to  add  the  assurance  of  the 
sincere  interest  that  I shall  always  leel  for  your  own 
persoual  happiness  and  welfare. 

the  president’s  reply. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  this,  our  last  official 
iuterview,  to  say  that,  during  your  resilience  here, 
you  have  sedulously  cultivated  the  friendly  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  two  governments,  arid 
that  your  official  intercourse  has  been  highly  agree- 


tween  the  two  countries;  anu  wriusi  n nas  more  if 
once  fallen  to  my  lot,  during  the  period  of  my  s 
vice  here,  to  treat  with  the  United  States  of  matt, 
that  involved  very  serious  difference  of  opinion,  1 : 


1 have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  excellency’s  be  effected,  and  the  whole  revenue  system  fairly  put 
hands  the  letterof  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  accredit  ' in  operation,  the  great  difficulty  in  oiir  way  will  be 
ing  me  as  her  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  ; surmounted,  and  the  path  made  easy,  to  the  adoption 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  of  such  other  measures,  as  may  be  found  to  be  neces- 

Your  excellency  is  already  aware  of  her  majesty’s  sary  for  meeting  punctually  the  demands  of  the  public 
earnest  desire  to  cultivate  and  maintain  the  most  creditor. 

friendly  understanding  with  this  country.  The  committee  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 

Permit  me,- sir,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  that  any  argument  or  appeal  is  necessary  to  be  ad- 
you,  that  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  highest  ambition  dressed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Marv- 
so  to  conduct  my  intercourse  with  your  excellency’s  land,  to  convince  or  persuade  them,  of  the  stern  and 
government  as  to  contribute,  in  as  far  as  in  me  may  imperative  duty  of  meeting  with  fidelity  the  claims 
lie,  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  Majesty’s  friendly  inten  of  the  pnblic  creditor.  To  suppose  such  necessity, 
lions  towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  U.  S.  is  toinl'er  an  utter  disregard  oflheplainest  principlesof 
the  president’s  reply  to  mr.  packenham.  fair  dealing,  and  oommon  honesty,  and  oi’  course  the 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  assu-  supposition  is  wholly  inadmissible,  in  a report  ad- 
rances  which  you  give  me  of  the  friendly  dispositions  dressed  to  the  body,  whose  organ  we  are. 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  towards  the  government  j The  people  of  Maryland,  have  not  even  the  flimsy 
and  the  people,  of  the  United  States.  And  I indulge  pretext,  which. is  urged  with  reference  to  the  debts 
the  hope  that  your  residence  near  this  government  of  at  least  one  of  the  states,  that  it  was  contracted  in 
may  be  atlended  by  the  establishment,  on  a firmer  basis  ' opposition  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  which  so  hap-.  Mississippi  insists,  that  with  respect  to  a part  of 
pily  exist  between  the  two  countries.  I also  trust,  her  debt,  the  form  of  contracting,  as  prescribed  by 
sir,  that  you  will  find  your  residence  here  every  way  her  constitution,  was  not  observed,  and  upon  that 
personally  agreeable  to  you.  I give  you  theas.su-  ground,  she  denies  her  obligation  to  pay  it;  but  with 
ranee  that  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  reference  to  the  residue,  she  not  only  recognises  it* 
make  it  so.  j validity,  but  has  passed  tax  laws  of  great  efficacy 

; and  vigor,  punctually  to  discharge  it,  according  to 

PATTBEHSTT  OF  THE  J.&CKSCEI  PINS,  the  terms  of  her  engagement. 

The  fine  originally  paid  by  the  general,  was  $1000.  The  ground  upon  which  she  disavows  the  binding 
Some  of  the  editors  of  public  papers  still  seem  to  force  ol  part  of  her  debt,  we  consider  altogether  un- 
be  under  the  impression  that  it  was  paid  at  the  time  tenable,  but  still  to  some  minds  there  may  seem  to 
by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Not  so.  They  be  a plausible  pretext  for  the  course  she  has  taken, 
promptly  subscribed  the  sum,  and  it  was  tendered  to,  ] But  with  us  in  Maryland,  the  invention  of  man  can 
but  refused  by  General  Jackson,  who  insisted  upon  devise  no  excuse,  lor  departing  for  one  moment, 
paying  it  himself.  Interest  from  that  time,  makes  from  the  plain  path  of  honor,  and  honesty.  No  in- 
the  sum  now,  $2,700,  which  amount  has  been  for-  genuitv  or  sophistry  can  raise  a doubt  of  the  direct 
warded  from  the  public  treasury  at  Washington,  by  anc^  palpable  obligation  ol  the  state,  to  pay  to  the  last 
a special  messenger.  dollar  all  sh  e has  borrowed,  principal,  and  interest. 

i To  refuse  to  do  so,  or  to  delay,  without  the  most 

S T ATB8  OF  T II  E 1’iViO  N . * overruling  necessity,  a resort  to  all  the  means  in  her 

power  to  redeem  her  obligations  to  the  uttermost 

MASYTiljAS&'D.  farthing,  would  be  voluntarily  to  consign  her  name 

Congressional  election  of  14th  February.  We  to  everlasting  iniamy. 
have  not  yet  received  accurate  returns  from  all  the  No  name  of  sufficient  authority  lo  arrest  the  pub- 
counties  so  far  as  to  insert,  a table  of  complete  re-  be  attention,  has  ventured  to  express  a doubt,  ol  the 
turns.  All  six  of  the  whig  candidates  were  elected1  perfect  capacity  of  the  state  to  contract  debt,  whilst 
and  all  except  Mr.  Spence,  have  taken  their  seats,  jurists  arid  judges  of  the  most  exalted  reputation, 
ways  and  means.  , have  concurred  in  affirming  her  power  to  do  so. — 

Finances  of  the  State.  The  committee  on  The  wretched  sopistry , that  this  power  is  denied  the 

ways  and  means,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  message!  legislature  by  the  13th  article  ol  the  declaration  of 

of  the  governor,  as  relates  to  the  finances  of  the  rights,  is  almost  too  preposterous  to'merit  our  notice, 
state  was  referred,  have  had  the  same  under  con- I It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  our  debt  has  been 
sideration,  and  submit  the  following  report.  i contracted  by  the  borrowing  ol  money  for  purposes 

“Upon  a careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  of  internal  improvement,  and  that  the  language  of 

whole  .subject,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  con- 1 jbe  article  relerredto,  does  not  authorise  the  levy- 
elusion,  that  though  the  condition  of  the  state  is  one  'nS  °f  taxes  lor  such  an  object.  The  provision  is, 
of  serious  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  there  is  no  I fbat, every  person,  except  paupers,  “ought  to  con- 
reason  to  despair  of  her  ability  to  meet  all  her  engage- ! tribute  his  proportion  ol  public  taxes  for  the  support 
ments.  and  ultimately  to  free  herself  from  the  weight  of  j of  government,-’  and  it  has  sometimes  been  obscurely 
debt,  which  now  represses  Ihe  energies  of  the  people.  ! hinted,  rather  than  asserted,  that  the  laying  of  taxes 
The  first  and  most  important  subject  which  engag-  i Pay  debts  contracted  for  the  internal  improvement 


ed  the  attention  of  the  committee,  was  the  ascertain- 
ment. and  application  of  the  proper  measures  to  en- 
force a compliance  with  the  present  revenue  laws  of 
the  state.  It  seemed  obvious  that,  unless  these  laws 
were  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  every 
portion  (hereof,  made  to  bear  a proper  share  of  Ihe 


of  the  country,  is  not  for  the  support  of  government. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  improvem  ent  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  were  not  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 
Those  who  assert  the  doctrine  must  maintain  not 
only,  that  the  state  has  no  power  to  do  this  but  that 


public  burdens,  that  the  whole  system  of  taxation  j she  cannot  communicate  the  power  to  others,  for  it 
would  crumble  into  ruins.  The  committee  dp  not  c0Md  hardly  beinsisted,  that  she  can  impart  lacul- 


vvish  to  be  understood  assaying,  that  the  delinquency 
of  one  or  more  counties,  would  justify  others,  in 
withholding  obedience  to  the  law,  or  refusing  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  the  sums  required  to  meet  Ihe 
public  engagements;  but  the  manliest  propriety  that 
each  and  all,  should  pay  alike,  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  their  doing  so,  to  enable  .those  engage- 
ments to  be  met,  would  render  any  system  not  attend- 
ed with  that  essential  feature,  too  precarious  and  in- 
defensible to  be  permanent.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, in  the  outset,  directed  their  attention  earnestly 
and  anxiously,  to  this  vital  subject,  believing  that 
upon  the  success  of  the  measures  which  may  be  a 
dopted  to  that  end,  the  very  foundation  of  our  hopes 
of  maintaining  the  honor  of  the  state  rests. 

They  have,  therefore,  bestowed  great  pains  upon 
the  preparation  of  a bill,  framed  to  accomplish  this 
object.  This  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  house,  and 
is  now  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a searching  exami- 
nation and  criticism.  YVie  present  is  not  deemed  me 
proper  occasion,  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  defence 
of  either  the  principles  or  details  of  the  bill.  That 
ble  to  this  gareniment.  While  1 cauuot  but  regret  j has  been  dpue,  of  will  be  done  to  debate  upoa  tfie 


ties  to  others,  which  are  denied  to  herself,  and  yet 
from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  the  present 
time,  the  legislature  has  been  in  the  unquestioned 
exercise  of  the  power  of  incorporating  companies  to 
make  roads  and  canals.  It  is  believed  that,  there 
does  not  exist  a government  in  the  worid,  without 
this  power,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Nor  can  the  citizens  of  Maryland  protect  thertisel- 
ves,  from  the  utmost  severity  of  reproach,  if  they 
falter  for  one  moment,  in  the  path  to  which  honor 
points,  by  the  apology,  that  they  have  been  involved 
in  debt,  without  due  notice  and  consideration.  The 
system  of  borrowing  money  for  internal  improvement 
originated  in  1827,  and  has  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  1839;  with  full  notice  to  the  people,  and 
with  thier  entire  assent  and  approbation.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  eight  million  loan  bill 
passed  in  1835,  give  to  it  a force,  and  to  all  Ihe  obli- 
gations it  imposes,  a solemnity,  which  du  not  belong 
to  ordinary  acts  of  legislation,  i he  legislature  then 
assembled,  impressed  with  the  weight  of  ihe  respon- 
sibility which  rested  upon  thena,aud  demrousof  con- 
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suiting  the  people  in  reference  to  a subject  of  such 
vast  importance,  resolved  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again 
in  extra  session  in  May,  that  in  the  interval,  they 
might  ascertain  the  will  of  those,  whose  interests 
were  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  result.  They  ac- 
cordingly did  so  adjourn,  mingled  together,  and  con- 
sulted with  their  constituents,  and  coming  again,  fresh 
from  the  source  of  power,  and  clothed  with  their 
authority,  passed  the  law,  under  which  this  large  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  public  debt.  To  whisper  a 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  a debt  so  contracted,  bespeaks 
a contempt  for  all  those  principles  of  common  hon- 
esty, and  common  jnstice,  upon  which  not  only  all 
our  most  cherished  rights,  but  the  very  frame  work 
of  the  social  system  itself  depends. 

If  the  state  may  set  aside  these  engagements,  she 
may  with  equal  propriety  violate,  any  other  contract 
into  which  she  has  entered.  She  may  revoke  the 
grants,  upon  which  the  title  to  all  the  lands  In  the  state 
depend,  and  issue  others  for  the  same  lands,  after 
having  received  a full  equivalent  for  t|iem,  from  those 
to  whom  the  grants  were  originally  made.  To  main- 
tain such  a doctrine,  is  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  that, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  worth  living 
for.  and  to  make  the  state,  the  fountain  of  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  ijwhen  its  proper  and  becoming  office 
is  to  disseminate  among  the  people,  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  justice. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  incontrovertible,  that  corrupt 
governments  will  contaminate  the  people. 

Governments  are  or  should  be,  the  springs  of  law 
and  justi  e,  but  if  the  waters  which  flow  from  them, 
are  infected  with  poison,  it  follows  with  unerring 
certainty,  that  disease  and  corruption  will  spread 
throughout  the  land. 

Could  even  a rational  doubt  be  entertained  of  the 
original  power  of  the  legislature  to  contract  debt, 
that  doubt,  under  the  circumstances  attending  the 
creation  of  ours,  would  not  furnish  the  slightest  apol- 
ogy, for  hesitating  to  pay  it.  The  people  the  source 
of  all  power,  were  fully  aware  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  agents  in  reference  ot  this  subject.  They  not 
only  knew,  but  approved  of  those  proceedings,  by  re- 
electmg  for  a series  of  years,  the  same  persons  by 
whom  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  by  whose  au- 
thority, from  time  to  time,  its  amount  was  aug- 
mented. 

. Having  thus  not  only  stood  by,  but  actually  en- 
couraged our  agents  in  passing  the  laws  out  of  which 
our  responsibilities  have  arisen,  to  turn  about  now, 
and  insist  upon  a want  of  of  authority  would  argue 
an  audacious  contempt,  for  the  opinion  of  every  hon- 
orable mind,  onl)  so  be  exceeded  by  the  infamy  of 
the  attempt. 

But  even  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  degrading  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  worst.  The  people  not  only  stood  by, 
saw,  and  encouraged  the  contracting  of  this  debt,  but 
they  suffered  the  money  borrowed  to  be  applied  for 
their  benefit,  to  objects  from  which  they  anticipated 
large  pecuniary  advantages.  If  the  result  had  real- 
ised their  expectations,  they  would  have  reaped  the 
profit,  without  any  scruple  touching  the  power  of 
the ir  agents;  and  surely,  no  mind  can  be  grovelling 
enough,  to  raise  the  question  now,  only  because  the 
speculation  has  proved  ail  unprofitable  one. 

The  committee  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think, 
that  the  day  will  ever  comq,  when  the  doctrine  of  re 
pudialion  will  strike  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  Maryland. 

They  now  proceed  to  present  their  views  of  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  show,  that  with  proper  exertions,  it  may 
again  be  restored  to  the  proud  elevation  itonce  occu- 
pied. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  state  is  $15,204,784  98 
The  amount  held  by  the  Baltimore  and 

and  Ohio  Rail  Road  company,  which 

is  not  a charge  upon  the  treasu- 
ry, is  3,200,000  00 


Leaving  an  actual  debt  of  $12,004,784  98 
The  productive  capital  of  the  slate, 
besides  its  bank  stock,  consists  of  the 
following: 

In  the  stock  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Washington 
Rail  Road  company,  the 
state  holds  $550,000 — 
worth  at  the  market  price 
$75  per  hundred,  $412,500  00 

In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  company  500,- 
000  dollars — worth  $39 
per  hundred,  195,000  Q0 

And  other  stocks  worth 

about,  10,000  00 

617,500  00 

Leaving  a balance  of  debt  of  $11,387,284  98 
So  that  the  actual  debt  of  the  state,  after  deducting 


her  productive  capital,  (other  than  the  bank  stock,) 
at  prices  which  it  will  command  in  the  market,  is 
$11,337,284  98. 

The  hank  stock  is  not  exhibited  in  this  connexion, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  sell  it,  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
interest  due  from  the  state. 

But  besides  this  productive,  the  state  holds  a large 
amount  of  capital  and  credits,  at  present  unproduc- 
tive, but  which  must  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a 
period  not  very  remote,  become  of  considerable 
value. 

The  amount  of  capital  arid  credits  thus 
held,  independently  of  interest  ac- 
crued upon  them  to  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1843,  is  $13,628,322  77 

From  this  amount  i,s  to  be  deducted, 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  company,  for  three  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  included  in  it,  for 
which  the  bonds  of  the  state  for 
$3,200,000  were  given,  the  said  bonds 
not  having  been  used,  and  having 
been  deducted  from  the  liabilities  of 
the  state,  3,000,000  00 


Leaving  of  unproductive  capital  $10,628,322  77 


Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  capital,  consists 
of  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  company — of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Rail  Road  company — and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
Water  Canal  company. 

The  committee  suppose  that  under  the  most  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  capital  and  credits  of  the 
state, .which  are  at  this  time  unproductive,  would  if 
90  applied,  pay  five  million  of  dollars  of  the  state 
debt. 

If  this  be  so,  what  is  her  actual  condition?  The 
debt  of  the  state,  deducting  her  productive  capital,  at 
present  market  prices,  is  as  we  have  seen, 

$11,337,284  98 

She  holds  unproductive  capital,  and 
credits,  which  would  pay  at  this  time, 
at  least  5,000,000  00 


Leaving  only  the  sum  of  $6,387,284  98 

And  of  th is  balance  of  debt,  there  be- 
longs to  the  sinking  fund,  the  sum 

of  $1,160,075  09 

. $5,227,209  89 

The  result  therefore  is,  that  the  whole  debt  of  the 
state,  deducting  her  capital  and  credits,  at  their  pre- 
sent market  value,  and  deducting  likewise,  the  sink- 
ing fund,  which  constitutes  a part  of  the  debt,  but 
whose  office  is,  to  extingush  the  balance,  amounts  to 
no  more,  than  the  sum  of  $5,227,209  89 

With  respect  to  this  sinking  fund,  the  committee 

will  take  occasion  to  say,  that  it  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  premiums  paid  by  the  public  creditor  for 
the  stock  of  the  state,  which  premiums,  with  their 
accumulations,  are  inviolably  pledged  in  the  strong- 
est terms  of  which  the  language  is  capable,  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt.  The  committee  look  upon  this  fund,  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  as  a 
sacred  trust  for  the  security  of  the  creditor,  and  that 
to  abolish,  or  interrupt  its  operation,  would  be  a vio- 
lation of  public,  faith. 

Having  thus  shown  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  state,  after  deducting  her  capital  and  credits, 
the  committee  will  proceed  to  point  out,  in  what 
manner  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  can  be  paid, 
as  also  the  arrearages  to  the  1st  of  December,  1843, 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  annual  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  debt, 
which  is  not  secured  by  specific  pledges,  is  according 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  treasurer 

$62$, 821  16 

Assuming  that  the  taxes  will 
be  collected  in  all  the  coun- 
ties, which  most  be  the  ba- 
sis of  every  calculation  upon 
the  subject,  the  committee 
estimate  that  the  direct  tax 
will  produce  $420,000 

They  estimate  also,  that  the 
income  tax,  properly  assess- 
ed, and  collected,  will  a- 
mount  to  40,000- 

The  Tide  Water  Canal  com- 
pany, it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved is  able  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  arnount'loaned 
it,  which  interest  is  55,000 

The  dividend.,  in  the  stock  held 
by  the  state,  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Rail  Road,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  payment 
ol  the  interest  on  the  public 


debt,  will  not  he  less  than  10,000 
From  the  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna Rail  Road  compa- 
ny, the  committee  are  assur- 
ed will  be  received  20,000 

The  auction  duties  which  are 
now  freed  from  the  specific 
charge  upon  them,  will  con- 
tribute, 20,000 

A bill  will  he  reported,  impos- 
ing a tax  on  collateral  in- 
heritances, bequests,  and  dis- 
tributive shares,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  produce  20,000 

A hill  allowing  the  sale  at  pub- 
lic auction,  of  state,  city, 
and  the  stocks  of  all  incor- 
porated companies,  upon 
payinginto  the  treasury  one- 
iialf  of  one  per  centum,  is 
estimated  to  yield  15,000 

To  which  may  be  added  the 
tax  on  protested  notes,  and 
bills  of  exchange — on  silver 
plate,  and  watches — on  the 
different  classes  of  brokers 
— on  theatrical  and  other 
exhibitions,  imposed  by  the 
several  laws  passed  at  De- 
cember session  1841,  and 
which  if  properly  enforced 
and  collected,  cannot  pro- 
duce less  than  30,000 


Making  in  all  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  $630,000 

Should  these  estimates  be  realized,  and  the  com- 
mittee think  they  are  neither  extravagant  or  san- 
guine, there  wili  be.  abundant  means  to  enable  the 
state  to  meet  the  demands  of  her  creditors,  and  the 
obligations  which  a proper  sense  of  her  own  honor 
impose  upon  her. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt,  the.  available  means  of  the  state,  ap- 
plicable to  its  extinction,  and  the  resources  which 
may  be  relied  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in- 
terest, the  committee  propose  to  explain  how,  in 
their  judgment  the  arrears  of  the  interest  to  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  may  be  paid. 

These  arrears  according  to  the  report 

of  the  treasurer  amount  to  $1,171,872  87 

The  bank  stock  held  by  the 
state,  qnd  which  may  now 
be  spared  amounts  to  $510,966  66 
The  arrearages  of  taxes  for 

1S41  and  1842  are  269.703  29 
The  sums  due  from  public 
officers  on  the  western 
shore  exclusive  of  inter- 
est are  95,129  45 

Ditto  on  the  eastern  shore,  23,746  41 
Interest  due  from  the  Tide 

Water  Canal  company,  167,000  00 

1,071,54  5 81 


Leaving  after  the  application  of  these 

means  a balance  of  $100,327  06 

to  be  funded  or  satisfied  in  some  other  way. 

The  committee  think  that,  the  state  possesses  suf- 
ficient resources  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  without  the  aid  of  the  dividends  on  her 
bank  stock.  These  dividends  in  the  past  year, 
amounted  to  $23,440 — hut  the  treasury  during  the 
same  period,  was  subject  to  a charge  of  $15,000  on 
account  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  a charge, 
which  will  not  recur  this  year,  that  institution,  ac- 
cording to  their  annual  report  not  standing  in  need  of 
further  assistance.  The  difference  of  a little  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  it  is  thought,  will  not 
impair  the  ability  of  the  state  to  pay  the  ordinary  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury,  and  the  committee  have 
therefore  decided,  to  recommend  the  sale  of  the 
bank  stock  at  public  auction,  with  the  privilege  to 
the  purchaser  to  pay  for  it,  in  claims  against  the 
state,  for  principal,  or  interest.  The  balance  of  these 
arrearages  of  interest,  which  will  remain,  after  the 
application  of  the  means  of  payment  suggested  above, 
cannot  be  known  until  the  general  assembly  shall 
again  meet,  when  the  proper  measures,  either  to  fund, 
or  pay  such  balance  can  be  adopted. 

The  committee  now  recommend  that  the  most  vi- 
gorous proc*eedings  he  employed,  to  collect  all  sums 
of  money  due  the  state,  and  that  authority  be  given 
the  treasurer,  to  apply  them,  when  brought  into  the 
treasury,  as  above  indicated. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  public  debt,  deducting  the  bonds  held  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  company,  and  which 
are  not  now,  npr  likely  to  be,  a charge  upon  the 
treasury,  is  $12,004,784  97. 
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The  sinking  fund  invested  in  the  state’s 

own  stock,  is  $1,160,075  09  ; 

Besides  this,  there  stood  to  the  credit 
of  the  same  fund,  invested  in  bank 
stock,  and  in  cash  ready  to  be  invest* 
ed,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1843, 
the  sum  of  26,742  18 

Making  in  all  $1,186,817  27 

invested  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt. 

By  keeping  this  fund  constantly  productive,  and 
investing  the  dividends,  and  interest  as  they  arise, 
the  entire  debt  of  the  state,  will  be  extinguished,  in 
a period  short  of  forty  years;  and  this  may  be  done, 
by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  any  aid  from  the  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, for  the  construction  of  which  the  debts  were 
contracted. 

But  upon  the  supposition  that  the  committee  are 
right,  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  productive 
and  unproductive  capital  of  the  state,  then,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sinking  fund,  is 
no  more  than  5.227,209  89,  a sum  which  that  sum 
will  discharge  in  full,  if  permitted  to  go  on  with- 
out interruption,  in  a little  more  than  twenty-four 
years. 

Looking  then,  at  our  condition,  as  it  really  exists, 
and  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  frightened  from  our 
propriety,  by  exaggerated  statements  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  us,  is  there  any  thing  so  very 
gloomy  in  it,  as  to  cause  us  to  sink  into  those  depths 
cf  despair,  from  which  hope  is  excluded. 

The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  productions 
of  Maryland,  according  to  a statistical  work  of  au- 
thority, published  in  1841,  is  $43,846,200,  more  than 
trebling  the  entire  principal  of  our  debt,  and  of  which, 
one  and  one-half  per  centum,  would  pay  the  interest. 
Can  that  state  be  said  to  be  irretrievably  involved  in 
ruin,  when  oneandone-haIfpercentum,of  one  branch 
of  its  industry  alone  will  pay  the  interest  upon  its 
debt?  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  people  of  Mary- 
land will  refuse  to  make  this  small  sacrifice  for  the 
preservation  of  their  honor,  that  inestimable  quality, 
without  which  every  other  blessing  is  vile  and  worth- 
less? That  a community  descended  from  the  stock 
from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  will  calmly  fold 
theirarms,  and  hug  their  pockets,  whilst  an  indignant 
world  is  looking  on  with  scorn,  and  the  “robbed  and 
ruined”  creditor  is  beseeching  in  vain  for  payment, 
is  too  monstrous  for  belief.  All  the  honorable  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  revolt  at  such  a supposition,  and 
it  cannot,  will  not,  and  must  not  be  the  case. 

As  therefore  the  day  of  payment  must  come,  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better.  Independently  of  the 
disgrace  which  attaches  to  our  present  condition,  it 
is  far  more  expensive  than  would  have  been  a punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  our  engagements.  Had  Maryland, 
and  the  other  defaulting  states,  regularly  paid  their 
dividends,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  in  the 
present  ahundance  of  money,  they  might  have  bor- 
rowed at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  paid  off  their 
stocks  bearing  higher  rates.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  perhaps,  that  a large  portion  of  the  debt  of 
Maryland  might  in  this  way,  and  by  this  time,  or  at 
a period  not  very  remote,  be  reduced  to  a debt  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per  cent.,  and 
this  without  the  slightest  injustice  to  the  creditor. 
And  even  now,  if  the  state  shall  resume  the  payment 
of  her  dividends,  and  show  by  the  adoption  of  a per- 
manent system,  that  she  is  resolved  to  do  so  for  the 
future,  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  a few 
years  will  so  far  restore  her  credit,  as  to  enable  her 
to  avail  herself  of  the  low  value  of  money  to  reduce 
the  annual  charge  for  interest. 

Here  then  is  a motive,  if  motive  can  be  required, 
in  aid  of  the  impulses  of  honor;  to  urge  us  to  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty. 

There  js  one  other  consideration  which  the  com- 
mittee will  present,  and  then  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject, 

i tiere  are  now  several  of  the  states  of  this  union, 
who  are  not  paying  the  interest  upon  their  dtbts. 
Against  them  all,  reproaches  loud,  vehement,  and 
bitter  are  heard  on  every  side,  and  the  disgiace  be- 
comes deeper,  and  deeper,  as  time  rolls  on.  There 
is  one  way  however,  and  perhaps  only  one,  in  which 
the  sting  of  these  reproaches  can  be  assuaged,  and 
the  character  of  the  state  redeemed,  from  the  tarnish 
which  rests  upon  it,  in  common  with  the  rest;  and 
that  is  by  being  the  first  to  do  justice  to  her  credi- 
tors. 

Let  Maryland  be  the  first  of  the  defaulting  states 
to  resume  payment,  and  it  may  be,  that  the  sins  of 
the  past  will  be  forgiven,  and  her  name  once  more, 
be  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  sons. 

JOHN  JOHNSON, 

B.I.  SEMMES, 

GEO.  S.  HOLLYDAY, 
COLEMAN  YELLOTT. 


POLITICAL — PRESIDENTIAL. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN  WOT  WITHDRA WPL 

The  Pendleton,  S.  C.  Messenger  of  the  9th  says: 
“Some  slight  inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  the 
original  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  address  in  the 
Charleston  papers,  have  been  corrected  by  himself  in 
the  copy  from  which  we  make  the  re-publication 
which  appears  in  our  paper  to-day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  for  this  address  a careful 
perusal.  It  will  certainly  receive  it;  and  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  any  one  can  rise  from  it  with- 
out being  convinced  by  its  reasoning. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  spoken  of  in  most 
of  the  papers  which  have  published  the  address,  as 
having  withdrawn  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  We  think  this  is  incorrect:  at  any  rate 
not  warranted  by  the  address.  Mr.. Calhoun  did  not 
place  himself  in  that  position.  He  was  nominated 
by  his  friends  for  an  office,  which  according  to  his 
declared  opinion,  was  neither  to  be  solicited  nor  de- 
clined. Pie  refuses,  in  his  address,  to  abide  the  de- 
cision of  a packed  convention.  But  he  cannot  icilh- 
drmo  from  a position  he  never  assumed.  It  is  for 
those  who  placed  him)lhere  to  withdraw  him  or  not 
— to  give  him  their  support  or  to  transfer  it  to  anoth- 
er. We  believe  this  will  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances hereafter  to  become  known.  If  we  can  ad- 
vance the  cause  for  which  we  have  been  contending, 
or  the  principles  of  which  we  have  regarded  Mr. 
Calhoun  as  the  ablest  supporter,  and  for  his  support 
of  which  we  were  his  advocates,  by  translerring  our 
vote  to  another,  it  will  be  sound  policy,  and  no  aban- 
donment of  principle  to  do  so.  But  “under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever,”  can  we  support  any  man  who 
is  opposed  to  ourdoctrines,  and  whose  friends  in  con- 
gress prove  by  their  votes  that  they  are  so  opposed. 
Better  will  it  be — far  better  for  South  Carolina  to 
rally  around  her  favorite  son,  even  if  she  rallies 
alone — to  take  no  part  in  the  scramble  for  office, 
where  parties  are  not  divided  by  principles,  but  by 
thirst  for  power — and  if  the  system  of  monopoly  and 
plunder  is  to  be  fastened  on  us,  it  cannot  then  be  said 
that  we  aided  in  the  deed.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  copying  the  above  from 
the  Messenger,  says:  “We  doubt  if  the  Messenger  has 
not  over-estimated  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  address.  We  certainly  understood  it 
as  the  Messenger  does — simply  as  a refusal  to  go 
into  the  Baltimore  convention.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
nominated  to  that  convention  by  the  people  of  this 
state,  and  by  others,  and  it  is  from  that  position  he 
has  withdrawn.” 

Duff  Green’s  Republic  , published  at  New  York, 
gives  the  same  construction  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  ad- 
dress, and  maintains  that  he  is  still  a candidate. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  holding  a 4th  of  July 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  evidently  con- 
templates Mr.  Calhoun]  as  one  of  the  persons  to  be 
proposed  to  that  convention. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  MR.  CALHOUN’S 
FRIENDS. 

The  Alabama  Tribune,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mest  influential  papers,  and  has  one  of  the  most  tal- 
lented  editors  in  that  state.  In  his  paper  of  the  10th 
instant,  after  extracting  a portion  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
comments  upon  Mr.  Calhoun’s  address,  the  Tribune 
says:  “The  point  of  the  address  objected  to  by  the 
Enquirer,  in  the  extract  we  have  made,  is  the  one 
which  we  think  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun, — the  south — cannot,  ought  not  to  oc- 
cupy any  other  ground.  The  gabble  about  a north- 
ern man  with  southern  opinions  is  too  contemptible 
to  be  listened  to — for  let  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  opinions 
be  what  they  may,  he  has  never,  jn  the  course  of  his 
political  life,  been  found  acting  on  his  own  indivi- 
dual personal  responsibility.  He  is  a party  man,  and 
whether  his  opinions  lead  in  one  direction  or  another, 
he  never  absents  himself  from  his  party  connexions 
in  deference  to  them.  This  is  his  strength  as  a politi- 
cian; it  is  his  weakness  as  a patriot  and  a statesman. 

We  say,  then,  looking  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  northern  democracy, 
the  position  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  true  and  the  only 
true  position.  Let  them  unite  on  principles  dear  to 
us,  and  we  will  unite  on  the  man  dear  to  them.  Ap- 
portion taxes  equally;  erase  from  the  statute  book  the 
atrocious  act  of  perfidy  and  wrong  committed  by  the 
whig  congress  of  1842;  abandon  all  claims  to  the 
laurels  that  some  democrats  have  acquired  from  the 
northern  manufacturing  aristocracy — by  the  assist- 
ance they  rendered  to  that  measure — and  then  you 
can  ask  us  for  votes.  The  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  of  constitutional  right,  were  “ cloven 
down ” by  that  act.  The  act  is  felt  in  every  day’s 
transactions.  Its  bitterness  is  tasted  every  hour:  Mr. 
Van  Buren  must  exeuse  us,  if  we  are  forgetful  of 
the  indignity  he  personally  sustained,  so  long  as  this 
mighty  grievance  continues. 

For  our  part,  our  minds  are  deliberately  made  up 
that,  if  every  effort  is  not  made  to  remove  the  tariff 


act  of  1842  from  the  statute  book,  and  to  retrench 
the  expenditures  of  the  government,  we  will  go  for 
ati  independent  electoral  ticket  in  tins  state,  and  for 

an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
McDuffie's  speech,  we  trust,  has  satisfied  more  peo- 
ple at  W ashington  besides  the  editors  of  “the  Globe,” 
of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  that  tariff. 

The  reason  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  objection  is  charac- 
teristic enough.  “The  objection”  (he  says)  “to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  that  it  might  furnish  too 
plausible  a loop-hole  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
C.  who  might  plead  the  course  of  the  friends  of  the 
man,  as  a ground  of  opposition  to  him.”  It  is  no 
loop  hole,  Mr.  Ritchie.  No  plausible  excuse  is 
sought  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  a justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct.  We  do  trust  that  they  will 
act  as  firm,  independent,  honorable  men,  disdaining 
all  search  for  the  plausible  pretexts  that  politicians 
are  accustomed  to  look  for.  We  trust  they  will  all 
see  a barrier  utterly  impassible  between  them  and 
Mr,.  Clay — that  they  will  find  that  barrierin  his  high- 
toned  federal  opinions  and  policy — the  antagonism  of 
the  abstinent,  self-denying  principles  they  have  adopt- 
ed, and  which  their  great  leader  represents  That 
they  will  find  it  in  the  arrogant,  supercilious,  and 
overbearing  conduct  of  Mr.  Clay — the  opposite  of 
the  calm,  majestic  conduct  of  Calhoun — that  they 
will  find  it  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  leads  a party, 
(at  all  events  in  the  north)  whose  great  leading  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  upon  us  “a  permanent  protective  tariff;” 
a strong  and  irresistible  central  government,  and  a 
heavy  expenditure;  and  that  the  members  of  this 
party  at  the  north  dictate  its  policy;  while  the  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Clay,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  bring  a 
party  which,  on  some  points,  have  attained,  and  on 
none  departed  so  far  from  the  standard  of  sound  faith 
as  the  party  of  Mr.  Clay.  While  we  say  this,  we 
say  nothing  which  detracts  from  the  force  of  what 
we  have  said  before  upon  our  duties.  Those  duties 
are,  to  exact  now  the  fulfilment  .of  the  pledges  of 
1840.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  against  our  wishes,  has  been 
foisted  upon  the  country  as  the  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  His  friends  in  1840  prepared  the  reso- 
lutions— his  friends  submitted  them  for  revision,  and 
obtained  the  amendments  of  those  whose  assistance 
they  required.  His  friends  made  the  platform.  We 
stand  upon  it.  We  call  upon  them  to  stand  upon  it. 
We  invite — we  urge — we  demand,  that  they  shall 
epake  it  the  ground  of  the  party.  Jf  they  refuse, 
who  is  responsible?  On  whose  head  rest  the  conse- 
sequences?  If  power  is  again  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Clay,  to  be  again  abused,  whose  will  the  fault 
be?  Will  it  not  be  the  fault  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  work  of  their  own  hand? 

The  cry  is,  Mr.  Clay  will  obtain  power — he  will 
do  unutterable  mischief — dangers  beset  us,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  Mr.  Clay  cannot  do  a worse  part  by  us  than 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Buchanan  have  done,  unless  he 
lays  an  embargo. 

We  again  say  to  our  friends,  be  prepared  to  do 
your  duty.  The  country  expects  it.  If  the  present 
congress  will  reduce  the  tariff,  and  reject  all  alliance 
with  abolition — then,  we  consent  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  name:  otherwise,  prepare  for  battle. 

A writer  over  the  signature  of  “ Abbeville ,”  whose 
communication  appears  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  of 
the  16th  instant,  thus  schools  the  editor  of  that  pa- 
per for  his  error  in  having  hauled  down  the  Calhoun 
flag.  It  appears  without  comment. 

THE  PRESIDENCY— JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

For  the  Mercury. 

We  have  read  the  address  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  his 
friends  and  supporters,  and  confess  that  we  were  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  see  his  name  struck  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  ablest  free  trade  pa- 
pers in  the  Union — the  Charleston  Mercury.  Wa 
humbly  conceive  that  the  Mercury  has  totally  mis- 
conceived the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  address,  and 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  not  withdrawn  his  name  from 
the  presidential  canvass,  but  only  refuses  to  submit 
his  claims  to  a caucus  of  politicians,  constituted  and 
organized  upon  the  plan  of  the  proposed  Baltimore 
convention.  He  distinctly  leaves  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  political  friends,  ready  to  abide  their 
will  and  determination,  and  sanctions  and  ably  vin- 
dicates their  objections  to  the  mode  of  organizing 
said  convention.  The  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  by  the  Mercury  is  wholly  gratuitous, 
and  at  the  present  critical  period,  most  impolitic  and 
disastrous.  Is  this  a time  to  strike  our  colors,  fold 
our  arms  and  throw  ourselves  upon  the  protection 
and  management  of  those  who  have  already  betray- 
ed us?  Is  it  not  time  enough,  when  the  democratic 
party  have  reduced  the  tariff,  denounced  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  expo- 
nent and  representative  of  these  measures,  for  us 
then  to  yield  our  preference  and  give  him  our  sup- 
port? Is  South  Carolina  to  abandon,  or  at  least  tem- 
porize with  her  free  trade  principles,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  has  sent  in  her 
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adhesion;  and  is  she  to  sacrifice  her  own  beloved  son 
and  his  devoted,  struggling  band,  when  Virginia  is 
staggering  and  bewildered  at  the  recent  overwhelm- 
ing proofs  of  duplicity  and  treachery  of  Mr.  Van 
Boren's  friends,  and  is  now  consulting  whether  she 
shall  not  strike  his  name  from  the  mast  top  and  sub- 
stitute that  of  our  own  illustrious  champion  of  south 
ern  rights’  Upon  what  recent  acts  or  professions 
do  we  rely,  that  we  are  thus  prepared  to  disband 
and  trust  all  that  we  hold  most  dear,  to  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  indifferent  at  least,  to  our  interests, 
and  strangers  to  our  feelings?  Is  their  unyielding 
determination  to  organize  the  convention  upon  the 
most  unjust,  iniquitous  and  dangerous  principles, 
an  evidence  of  that  integrity  and  fair  dealing  upon 
which  we  are  to  expect  the  government  to  be  con- 
ducted? 

Have  the  protective  resolutions  adopted  by  Mr. 

• Van  Buren’s  friends  at  Syracuse,  in  the  slate  of  New 
York,  dispelled  our  doubts  and  restored  a confidence 
that  they  are  all  we  desire  upon  that  subject?  Or 
has  their  more  recent  refusal  to  touch  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  in  congress,  inspired  cheering  hopes  of  the 
future?  And  is  the  effort  of  a democratic  congress  to 
rescind  the  21st  rule  and  invite  and  encourage  a van- 
dal attack  upon  our  institutions  and  property,  a re- 
demption of  those  sacred  pledges  which  were  once 
given  to  us?  We  well  remember  that  in  the  contest 
of  1840,  the  entire  democratic  party  united  in  the 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  order,  as  vve  then  con- 
ceived, to  uphold  and  maintain  the  principles  and 
compromises  of  the  constitution.  These  principles 
were  declared  to  be,  a divorce  of  bank  and  state — a 
revenue  tariff— and  the  free  enjoyment  of  labor  and 
property  to  all  sections  of  the  union,  unmolested  by  the 
machinations  of  abolition  fanaticism.  Under  a ban- 
ner thus  inscribed,  S.  Carolina,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  her  democratic  brethren  throughout  the  Union 
rushed  into  the  contest,  and  forgetting  all  former 
differences  and  injuries,  she  gave  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  a 
hearty  and  zealous  support:  not  that  he  was  then  her 
choice  or  that  she  had  entire  confidence  in  the  man, 
but  because  she  regarded  his  success  as  the  success 
of  the  principles  announced  and  professed  by  his 
party.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  that  hard 
fought  battle  South  Carolina  gave  her  undivided  sup- 
port to  New  York’s  distinguisned  son,  when  his  own 
state  spurned  and  rejected  him,  and  bestowed  her 
confidence  upon  his  rival  opponent.  The  issue  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated— eighteen 
states  besides  his  own  voted  against  him — he  was 
expelled  the  presidential  seat,  and  bid  adieu,  as  all 
thought,  and  as  he  then  said,  to  public  life  forever. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  had  pronounced  against 
him  and  declared  that  he  should  retire  to  private  life, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, a party  professedly  federal  in  its  measures  and 
principles,  was  placed  in  power.  But  we  were  nei- 
ther discouraged  nor  dismayed  by  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  that  contest;  we  leit  strong,  bold  and  con- 
fident in  the  train  and  justice  of  our  principles,  and 
although  driven  down  lor  a tune  under  the  auspices 
of  our  unpopular  leader,  vve  knew  that  ere  long  they 
would  rise  and  be  received  and  supported  by  thou- 
sands whose  distrust  of  the  man  had  caused  them  to 
reject  his  principles.  And  in  this  we  were  not  mis- 
taken. No  sooner  had  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  retired  from  the  public  service,  and  the 
measures  of  the  party  been  fairly  presented  to  the 
unccnupled  citizens  of  the  country,  than  they  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  them — they  returned  to  their 
first  love,  and  with  enthusiastic  ardor  sustained  and 
honored  those  who  amidst  doubt  and  defection,  had 
retrieved  the  lost  fortunes  of  the  country.  This  was 
a bright  and  envied  hour!  When  one  by  one  in  rapid 
succession,  the  different  stales  of  the  confederacy 
wheeled  into  the  democratic  ranks,  and  once  more 
raised  from  the  dust  that  banner  in  whose  folds 
waved  the  harmony  of  brethren,  and  in  whose  shade 
reposed  the  ex-president  and  his  followers.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  country  if  he  and  they  had  been 
satisfied  thus  to  have  remained  and  been  content  to 
have  enjoyed  in  seclusion  the  success  of  the  party, 
which,  under  their  guidance,  had  been  prostrated  and 
routed.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  and  when  ttie  eyes  of 
a grateful  people  were  fixed  upon  him  who  had  up- 
held and  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  party,  in  an 
evil  hour  have  the  desire  of  lost  honor  and  ’power 
seized  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  sleepless  band, 
and  they  resolve,  reckless  of  consequences,  to  regain 
the  places  lrorn  which  they  had  been  driven,  or  to 
dismember  and  ruin  their  parly  in  the  effort.  The 
wand  of  victory  is  ungenerously  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  borne  it  undismayed  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  they  now  seek  to  entwine  their 
ignoble  brows  with  laurels  won  by  others.  We 
should  regaid  ihe  return  to  power  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his  voracious  andjunscrupulous  office  hol- 
ders, as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  be- 


fall the  country— and  would  deplore  as  almost  equal 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  and  (he  establishment  of 
his  principles. 

We  repeat  it,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  personal  po-' 
polarity  lost  us  the  great  race  of  1840— that  he  has 
inflicted  Ihe  most  irretrievable  misfortunes  upon  the 
party — that  the  party  has  sustained  the  greatest  losses 
at  his  hands — and  that  he  has  not  only  no  claims  to 
its  support  now,  but  that  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  attempt  at  his  restoraliorf  is  an  insult  and  out- 
rage to  the  party  and  the  whole  American  people. — 
Surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  be  the  first  to  admit  his 
claims  to  the  eternal  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
government.  It  well  becomes  South  Carolina  to 
consider  well  the  position  she  should  occupy,  the 
developements  of  the  last  few  months  have  proved 
that  promises  are  more  easily  made  than  fulfilled — 
recent  discussions  have  produced  every  thing  but 
harmony  in  the  democratic  ranks,  and  in  the  zeal 
of  some  and  the  management  and  manoeuvering  of 
others,  it  will  be  well  if  the  principles  of  the  party 
are  not  entirely  forgotten  and  abandoned. 

ABBEVILLE. 

MR.  VAN  BURBN’S  LETTER. 

The  “Democratic  State  Mass  Convention”  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  17th  ult.  directed  a committee  to 
forward  a copy  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions 
in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson  for  the  vice  presidency,  to  each 
of  those  gentlemen.  The  committee,  in  their  letter  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  say: 

“The  democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with 
their  brethren  of  the  other  states,  are  anxious  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  which  rests  upon  our  country  in 
consequence  of  the  result  of  the  election  in  1840. — 
It  will  be  a glorious  reversal  of  that  decision  to  rein- 
state you  in  the  position  which  you  filled  with  such 
distinguished  honor  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to  the 
country;  and  a return  to  those  republican  principles 
which  characterized  your  administration,  and  that  of 
your  predecessor,  will  give  assurance  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,  that  our  republican  institutions  are  des- 
tined to  be  perpetuated. 

We  ought  never  to  dispair  of  the  republic  when 
the  popular  voice  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  reason 
and  virtue;  now,  these  are  in  the  ascendant;  then,  rea- 
son was  dethroned,  and  a whirlwind  of  passion,  folly, 
and  madness  swept  through  the  land.  The  deceived 
votary,  like  the  wanderer  in  the  desert,  led  by  the 
mirage,  pressed  on  to  grasp  the  delusive  representa- 
tion. The  sober  second  thought  will  redeem  us  from 
such  errors,  and  place  the  American  character  and 
popular  suffrage  in  the  high  position  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

Your  firm  and  inflexible  adherence  to  republican 
principles  demands  our  admiration,  and  fully  entitles 
you  to  the  warm  support  of  every  democrat  and 
Iriend  of  his  country  and  in  so  doing  he  feels  the  as- 
surance that  he  is  advancing  and  sustaining  those 
principles  which  directed  a Jefferson,  a Madison,  and 
a Jackson. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  our  high  re- 
gard. Very  truly,  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens,” 
JAMES  R.  SNOWDEN,  president,  &c.  &c. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reply. 

Lindenwalil,  Jan.  29,  1844. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
obliging  letter  communicating  the  proceedings  of  a 
Stale  Democratic  Mass  Meeting,  held  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  17th  instant,  at  which  my  name  was, 
with  entire  unanimity,  presented  to  the  democratic 
party  of  Pennsylvania,  as  their  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency. 

1 cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  1 have  received 
your  communication  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
character.  An  expression  of  opinion  so  imposing  as 
that  which  you  have  been  deputed  to  convey  to  me, 
coming  from  any  portion  of  my  political  associates, 
could  not  fail,  at  any  lime,  to  excite  my  profound 
gratitude.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  at- 
tending this,  which  seems  to  deserve  a more  particu- 
lar notice  at  my  hands. 

My  relations  with  the  democracy  of  your  great 
s'ate  have  been  in  some  respects  peculiar.  They 
sustained  me  by  their  confidence  and  support,  at  a 
most  interesting  crisis  in  my  political  career.  I have 
been  honored  and  cheered  by  their  good  will,  when 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  render  it  effective,  and 
their  support  was  atone  lime  withheld  from  me,  and 
conferred  upon  another,  when  I received  that  of 
their  political  brethrep  of  the  Union.  Why  should 
I not  embrace  an  occasion  so  opportune,  and  possibly 
the  last  that  may  occur,  to  assure  them,  that  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  time  during  the  whole  course 
of  iny  political  life,  have  1 ever,  for  a moment, 
doubted  their  disposition  to  do  me  ample  justice? — 
Although  they  dissented  from  my  nomination,  I felt 
assured  that  they  were  actuated  by  motives  which 
were  entitled  to  my  entire  respect.  1 have,  there- 


fore, never  ceased  to  cherish,  in  common  with  the 
friends  of  our  cause  throughout  the  Union,  towards 
the  unconquerable,  and  as  the  fullest  experience  has 
proved,  the  unpurchasable  democracy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, sentiments  of  sincere  respect  for  their  adherence 
to  democratic  principles  under  circumstances  the 
most  adverse,  and  admiration  of  the  unfalteringspirit 
with  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  struggled 
with  domestic  dissensions.  I cannot  therefore,  gentle- 
men, too  highly  appreciate  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  favor,  proceeding  from  so  respectable  a 
portion  of  them,  on  this,  the  last  occasion  on  which 
my  name  can  ever  be  presented  to  the  country  for 
any  public  station. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  only  considerations  which 
give  interest  to  the  proceedings  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  me.  It  is  known  to  all,  and  by  no 
one  more  cheerfully  admitted  than  by  myself,  that 
a large  majority  of  our  political  friends  in 'Pennsyl- 
vania preferred  that  the  honor  which  those  whom 
you  represent  have  now  so  cordially  awarded  to  me, 
should  be  bestowed  upon  a justly  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  their  own  state — one,  admirably  qualified  for 
the  successful  discharge  of  any  public  duty,  and 
possessing  likewise,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union. 
It  certainly  becomes  others  better  than  myself,  to 
comment  on  the  propriety  of  his  withdrawal  from 
the  canvass,  when  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
wishes  of  his  more  immediate  friends  were  not,  for 
reasons  however  not  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
their  favorite,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great 
body  of  their  political  brethren  in  other  states.  I 
should  not  however,  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  nor 
to  my  own  feelings,  were  I to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  fact,  that  but  for  this  surrender  of  his  preten- 
sions to  promote  the  general  harmony,  the  proceed- 
ings for  which  I am  now  offering  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments, could  not  now  have  taken  place.  Nor 
will  it,  I hope,  be  thought  amiss  in  any  quarter,  if  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  shew  that  this  com- 
mendable desire  to  promote  unanimity  among  com- 
mon friends,  had  previously,  though  to  a lessimpor- 
tant  extent,  been  acted  upon  by  myself.  It  is  well 
known  that  amid  the  prevailing  preference  of  the 
democracy  of  Pennsylvania  for  her  distinguished  son, 
there  was  a portion  of  them,  of  whose  confidence 
any  public  man  might  well  be  proud,  who  avowed  a 
preference,  which  they  had  early  imbibed,  and  zea- 
lously cherished  for  myself.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
well  known,  that,  without  attempting  to  interfere 
with  their  free  exercise  of  opinion,  I caused  them  to 
be  informed,  that  as  far  as  my  individual  feelings 
were  concerned,  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
have  them  unite  with  the  rest  of  our  political  friends 
in  the  state,  in  giving  its  vote  in  convention  to  him 
who  was  the  choice  of  the  majority.  That  this  sug- 
gestion had  not  been  adopted,  was,  I feel  assured, 
not  because  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were 
less  friendly  to  the  favorite  of  the  state,  or  less  sen- 
sible of  his  claims  upon  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  countrymen,  but  altogether  owing  to  consi- 
derations growing  out  of  the  contest  of  1840,  which 
they  deemed  imperative.  I cannot,  I am  confident, 
add  anything  to  the  masterly  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tion which  you  have  given  of  that  national  strug- 
gle. Neither  am  I unmindful  of  the  bias,  which  the 
relation  in  which  I stood  towards  it,  is  calculated  to 
exercise  upon  my  opinion  of  its  character.  Yet  I 
cannot,  I think,  deceive  myself  in  believing  that  the 
justice  of  the  censure  which  you  have  pronounced 
upon  those  extraordinary  scenes,  will  now,  at  least, 
be  recognized  by  a vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

However  difficult  it  may  then  have  been,  to  define 
with  requisite  certainty  the  political  objects  for  which 
our  opponents  waged  the  contest  of  1840,  there  can 
now  assuredly  be  no  room  for  misapprehension  upon 
that  subject.  The  extra  session  following  immedi- 
ately upon  its  heels,  unmasked  those  objects  too 
clearly  to  admit  of  their  being  again  obscured  or 
misrepresented.  An  opportunity,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  both  parties  will  concur  in  endea- 
voring to  make  a fair  one,  will  therefore,  now  be 
presented  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
a choice  between  two  opposing  systems  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  government,  the  influence  of 
one  of  which,  will  in  all  probability  affect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  a series 
of  years  to  come. 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  important 
aspect,  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  contest  of  which 
you  have  spoken  with  so  much  emphasis,  and  in  so 
patriotic  a spirit,  may  well  be  regarded. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  judge  correctly  of  the  circumstances,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a condemnation  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  many  of  the  means  to  vhich 
our  opponents  had  recourse  in  that  canvass,  is  no!  less 
important  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  cou  itry 
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and  its  political  institutions,  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  principles  they  labored  to  establish.  While  the 
effects  of  the  success  of  the  latter  were  in  a measure 
limited  and  temporary,  the  employment  of  the  former, 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  upon  which  our  politi- 
cal edifice  was  based. 

It  has  hitherto  been  our  pride  to  live  under  politi- 
cal institutions  which  are  founded  upon  reasons  and 
virtue,  in  the  establishment  of  which  neither  force, 
nor  fraud  was  employed,  and  we  have  cherished  that 
belief,  that  it  is  only  by  an  inflexible  observance  of 
the  exalted  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  its  formation,  that  our  government  can  be  upheld. 
Without  more  particularly  noticing  the  humiliating 
details  to  which  you  allude  in  your  communication, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  there  could  be  any  expecta- 
tion of  success  for  such  efforts,  unless  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  popular  voice  was  not  “un- 
der the  guidance  of  reason  and  virtue,”  or  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  moral  principles  of  the  people 
to  whom  those  degrading  appeals  were  made,  might 
be  corrupted  by  a resort  to  such  practices?  The  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  such  means  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult of  1840,  must  have  lowered  the  character  of  our 
people  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  and  if  so,  how 
much  would  their  respect  for  us  be  diminished, 
should  the  coming  canvass  be  so  conducted,  as  to  es- 
tablish the  impression  that  the  American  people  are 
liable  to  be  always  thus  imposed  upon.  Liability  to 
occasional  error  is  an  infirmity  from  which  no  indi- 
vidual is  exempt.  What  right  have  we  then  to  ex- 
pect that  communities  should  be  infallible.  But  there 
is  a wide  difference  between  an  occasional  aberra- 
tion, and  a confirmed  defect  of  character.  Can  we 
expect  the  people  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  ele- 
vated standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  the  fullest  opportunity  for  reflection,  they  sufi'er 
ihemselves  to  be  a second  time  operated  upon  by  ap- 
pliances, from  the  use  of  which  every  friend  to  free 
government  must  turn  with  mortification  and  dis- 
gust. 

You  do  not  therefore,  gentlemen,  in  my  judgment, 
over  estimate  the  importance  which  the  proceedings 
of  1840  are  destined  togive  to  those  of  1844.  Conside- 
rations will  be  brought  into  view  by  that  connection 
of  greater  magnitude  than  any  which  have  ever  been 
involved  in  our  political  conflicts,  and  compared  with 
v hich  all  personal  and  party  interests  dwindle  into 
insignificance.  1 am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Hon.  James  Ross  Snowden,  President,  See.  &c. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE 
CONVENTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Adopted  on  the  3d  of  February , 1844. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  this  morning  this  able 
-i  nd  el  iquent  address.  It  developes  the  origin  of  the 
h-.deral  party — alias  the  present  whig  party.  It 
traces  out  the  diffeient  principles  of  the  two  parties, 
and  draws  a striking  portrait  of  the  whig  champion, 
Mr.  Clay — shows  the  consequences  which  may  arise 
ti'om  his  election,  and  the  measures  which  maybe 
expected  to  emanate  from  his  ill  starred  administra- 
tion. It  invokes  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the  res- 
cue. We  hope  no  republican  will  hear  this  appeal 
of  the  Democratic  Convention,  without  feeling  his 
blood  stirred  up,  and  his  nerves  new  strung. 
ADDRESS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE 
CONVENTION. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Havingbeen  called  together  by  your  authority,  to 
select  persons  suitable  to  be  voted  for,  as  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  it 
heeomes  us,  in  discharge  of  this  important  trust,  to 
cive  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  us  in  the  se- 
lection. When  the  struggle  between  parties  shall 
become  a factious  contest  for  office,  then  will  it  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  who  may  hold  those  exalt- 
ed station.  Where  the  lust  of  dominion,  and  the 
spoils  of  office,  constitute  the  sole  motives  of  exer- 
tion, the  sincere  patriot  will  be  constrained  to  retire 
in  disgust,  and  give  place  to  the  political  stock-job- 
ber, who  “instead  of  regarding  government  as  a 
high  and  holy  trust  for  the  country,  sees  in  it  no- 
thing but  a job,  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
a parly,  of  which  the  president  is  the  head  and  grand 
almoner.”  It  cannot  he  denied,  that  there  are  men, 
who  strive  to  sink  principle  and  to  convert  our  po- 
litical contests  into  a scramble  for  place,  by  daily 
hmrowing  in  magnitude  and  extent,  those  fundamental 
differences  on  all  questions  touching  the  constitution, 
md  policy  which  have  marked  the  history  of  parties 
Mnce  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  annals 
if  our  country  furnish  some  black  letter  examples 
of  men  who  have  hung  loosely  on  the  skirts  of  par- 
, v,  Uke  ill-omened  birds  hovering  on  the  confines  of 
hosti  e armies,  or  armed  neutrals  ready  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  ihe  fortunes  of  war — sometimes  with  the 
one,  sometimes  with  the  other;  but  always,  by  a 
most  sagacious  foresight,  falling  in  with  the  party 
for  the  time  being  in  the  ascendant — clutching  at 
power  as  it  passes — arrogant  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  obligations  they  have  violated — 
time-serving  and  selfish  in  proportion  to  their  boast- 
ed and  self-exalting  patriotism.  Examples  like 
these,  however,  rarely  disgrace  the  records  of  ear- 
lier times.  Our  fathers  knew  too  well,  the  impor- 
tance of  distinctly  marked  principles,  to  sufi'er  any 
temporary  policy  to  confound  or  efface  them.  It  is 
only  since  the  contest  has  become  more  evenly  ba- 
lanced, and  the  issue  doubtful,  that  those  birds  of 
passage  have  become  so  numerous  and  ill-boding  in 
their  flight. 

But,  that  an  honest  amalgamation  can  ever  take 
place — that  the  two  contending  parties  of  the  coun- 
try can  ever  be  brought  to  harmonize  and  stand  to- 
gether on  a common  platform  of  principles  and  mea- 
sures, is  impossible.  The  difference  is  irreconcila- 
ble, radical,  and  as  durable  as  time.  As  well  may 
the  Ethiopian  hope  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  Leo- 
pard his  spots.  It  is  a difference  growing  out  of  the 
mental  constitution,  moral  perceptions,  education 
and  social  relations  of  men,  and  amounts  to  repug- 
nance and  hostility.  So  long  as  man  shall  be  proud 
and  imperious,  will  he  delight  to  exercise  his  supe- 
rior intellect  in  acquiring  dominion  over  his  weaker 
and  less  fortunate  brethren.  So  long  as  his  heart 
can  conceive  the  sentiment  of  selfishness  or  avarice, 
will  he  seek  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  im- 
pose burdens  himself  would  not  endure.  So  long  as 
tiie  rich,  the  well-born  and  intellectual  few,- con- 
scious of  infidelity  and  weakness  in  themselves, 
shall  have  no  faith  in  the  capacity  and  integrity  of 
their  fellow-men;  and,  fearful  of  their  chartered  and 
time  honored  privileges,  shall  tremble  at  tne  slight- 
est move  of  popular  indignation — so  long  will  they 
unb lush ingly  sacrifice  right  on  the  shrine  of  power 
— draw  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands  under  pretence  of  necessity,  and  control  the 
dependent-and  despised  multitude  with  the  more  po- 
tent wand  of  interest  or  fear.  New  men  may  come 
on  the  stage  of  action,  new  measures  arise,  but  those 
deep  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  wilt  ever  spring 
up,  as  perennial  and  unchangeable  as  the  fountains  of 
Nature,  giving  character  to  the  men,  and  vitality  to 
their  actions.  The  haughty  Roman  Patrician,  with 
his  retinue  of  Plebeian  clients;  the  proud  Baron, 
with  his  retainers;  and  the  lordly  Financier,  with  his 
train  of  suppliant  debtors,  were  all  governed  by  the 
same  principles,  influenced  by  the  same  sentiments. 
Time,  circumstances  may  change  the  means,  but  the 
end  is  ever  the  same.  Those  motives  of  action, 
arising  from  man’s  innate  love  of  dominion,  in  no 
age  have  been  suppressed;  nor  can  they  ever  be. 
Their  encroachments  are  as  steady  and  as  sure  as  the 
ever-swelling  ocean-tide,  whose  surges  the  feeble 
defences  of  man  can  never  surely  fence  out.  Their 
poisoned  germs,  like  the  fabulous  Dragon’s  teeth, 
are  ever  springing  up  armed  men — not  always  arm- 
ed neutrals — and  liberty  consists  in  a perpetual  war- 
fare against  them.  Peace,  even  a momentary  armis- 
tice, is  fatal.  While  men  slumber,  the  enemy  will 
sow  tares  in  the  field — -while  they  dream,  will  he 
distil  into  their  ears,  the  poison  of  discontent  and 
sedition.  Though  a triple-mouthed  Cerberus  were 
set  to  guard  the  citadel  of  freedom,  he  would  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  opiate  of  wealth  and  the  syren 
song  of  ease  and  luxury.  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  liberty.”  Our  fathers,  with  stern 
virtue,  fought  against  those  principles  and  favorite 
maxims  of  government,  arising  from  the  lust  of  do- 
minion in  the  heart  of  man,  and  at  an  early  period 
pronounced  them  incompatible  with  public  safety, 
and  totally  destructive  of  that  equality  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  a republic.  But  it  was  an  ever-begin- 
ning, never-ending  contest.  The  experience  of  more 
than  half  a century  finds  us,  their  descendants,  still 
involved  in  the  same  struggle.  Into  the  constitution 
itself,  while  yet  plastic  in  the  hands  of  its  makers, 
those  hostile  principles  were  attempted  to  be  engraft- 
ed. And  our  infant  republic,  before,  it  had  cement- 
ed its  strength  or  adopted  its  own  practical  form, 
was  made  to  bend  by  the  strong  hand  of  a master 
spirit  to  these  favorite  measures  of  the  rich  and  well- 
born, which  our  fathers  pronounced  incompatible 
with  public  safety,  and  tending  to  monarchy. 

When  men  are  banded  together  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  purposes,  where  intricate  rela- 
tions are  involved  and  wisely  laid  plans  required,  as 
in  the  affairsof  churclj  and  state,  he  who  most  clear- 
ly perceives  the  end  in  view  and  presses  on  most 
boldly  to  the  accomplishment,  draws  the  others  after 
him  by  a necessary  law  of  their  nature,  inspires 
them  with  confidence,  imparts  faith  and  courage, 
and,  by  common  consent,  is  acknowledged  as  their 
leader. — He  becomes  the  representative  and  expo- 
nent of  their  opinions — the  embodiment  and  living 


type  of  their  sentiments  and  desires.  Whatever  he 
thinks  and  feels,  by  a common  sympathy  is  thought 
and  felt  hy  all;  and  though  absent,  he  is  yet  present 
in  spirit,  overruling  their  decisions.  In  this  relation 
stood  Luther  to  the  reformation — Patrick  Henry  to 
our  own  revolution — Napoleon  to  the  late  revolu- 
tions of  Europe — and  in  this  relation  stood  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  to  the  ruling  men,  and  leading  mea- 
sures of  government  in  the  most  eventful  period  of 
our  republic.  His  was  tile  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive intellect,  that  impressed  itself  upon  every  mea- 
sure; the  master  spirit  that  touched  the  * secret 
springs  of  power,  imparted  energy  to  his  more  timid 
followers,  and  turned  them  whithersoever  he  listed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes — Unbound- 
ed was  his  sway  over  the  popular  will.  Bold,  ta- 
lented and  ambitious,  he  was  fearless  in  the  declara- 
tion of  his  opinions,  and  reckless  in  the  adoption  of 
his  measures.  An  adventurer  of  fortune,  bred  up  in  ’ 
the  camp,  familiar  with  the  vices  of  war,  and  ac- 
customed to  absolute  command,  he  avowed,  that  lie 
had  no  faith  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment—no  faith  in  republics — and  that  the  British 
constitution,  with  all  its  corruptions,  was  the  best 
model  of  government.  In  the  convention,  he  pro- 
posed and  advocated  a system  bearing  all  the  strong- 
ly marked  features  of  a monarchy;  and  when  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  engraft  these  anti-republican  prin- 
ciples on  the  constitution,  he  sought  by  policy  and 
indirection  to  infuse  them  imperceptibly  into  the 
administration  of  government.  He  adopted  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  men  could  only  be  governed  by  their 
vices — private  vice,  public  good.  The  policy  he  re- 
commended, was  a recognition  of  the  odious  doctrine, 
that  a national  debt  was  a national  blessing.  It  was 
under  his  auspices,  and  on  his  recommendation,  as 
secretary  df  the  treasury,  that  the  debts,  contracted 
by  the  continental  congress,  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  a few  farthings  in  the 
pound  by  the  speculator,  were  funded  at  their  par 
value  by  the  government — The  debts,  contracted  by 
the  respective  states  for  the  same  purpose,  were,  in 
like  manner,  purchased  by  the  greedy  usurer,  and 
assumed  by  the  federal  government,  and  funded.  An 
enormous  and  iniquitous  debt  was  thus  imposed  on 
the  nation — a few  parasites,  and  favorites  of  govern- 
ment, enriched  a thousand  fold — while  the  poor  sol- 
dier, the  original  holder  of  those  debts,  was  impo- 
verished, and  turned  away  with  a pittance,  in  ex- 
change for  the  blood  and  treasure  he  had  expended 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  A more  stupendous 
fraud  was  never  before  practiced  with  impunity.  A 
cotemporary  historian,  and  an  eye  witness  of  these 
transactions,  says: 

“A  foreigner  was  prime  leader  of  the  funding 
system.  It  required  strong  nerves  to  drive  such  a 
measure  against  the  whole  force  of  southern  elo- 
quence, against  manifest  equity  and  against  the  tem- 
per of  tiie  people.  The  measure  was  not  carried, 
till  the  monied  aristocracy,  intended  to  be  created 
by  the  system,  became  powerful  enough  togive  it- 
self a beiiyg.  A funding  system  is  an  engine  of  pro- 
digious powers— it  creates  as  many  aristocracies  as 
can  be  subservient  to  it,  and  has  the  complete  con- 
trol over  them  all.  Under  this  monied  aristocracy 
were  soon  ranged  all  its  advocates  in  the  subordinate 
aristocracies  of  the  counting  house,  the  bar,  the  desk, 
and  the  sword.  From  till  these,  no  balance  was 
provided  by  the  constitution.  When  the  moral  fa- 
culty of  a nation  has  been  depraved,  every  destruc- 
tive consequence  will  follow.  Tiie  funding  system 
took  the  place  of  the  energies  which  it  destroyed — 
appointed  members  of  congress — devised  plans  of 
expense — enlisted  - the  presses,  and  managed  all  the 
appeals  to  the  fears  of  clanger  and  lust  of  wealth, 
which  influence  the  multitude.” 

Such  is  the  testimonyjof  a cotemporary  historian, 
against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  a funding  system. 

As  ail  auxiliary  and  mainspring  to  this  destruc- 
tive system,  and  constituting  an  essential  part  of  it, 
a national  bank  was  established,  not  more  by  the  ar- 
guments than  tiie  earnest  entreaties  of  the  prime 
leader  of  the  funding  system — and  became  the  de- 
positary of  the  public  money,  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
government,  collecting  its  dues  by  treasury  order  in 
paper  currency,  thereby  creating  an  aiiiance  and 
and  mutual  dependence  of  bank  and  slate — the  dis- 
penser of  wealth  to  treasury  adherents,  and  the 
centre  and  citadel  of  that  monied  aristocracy,  which 
had  despoiled  the  people  of  their  independence,  and 
plundered  them  to  the  full  value  of  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  the  few  farthings  given  to  the  sol- 
dier by  the  harpies  who  had  speculated  on  their 
claims.  Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious arts,  by  which  he  sought  to  gain  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting,  noble- 
hearted  Washington,  to  drive  from  his  councils  the 
neighbors  and  best  friends  of  the  president,  and  to 
throw  him  into  the  hands  of  those  cold  and  wily  po- 
liticians, who  sought,  under  cover  of  his  great  name, 
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to  consummate  their  schemes  of  plunder  and  op- 
pression. We  have  not  space  to  dilate  on  the  Excise 
Laws  and  the  insurrections  they  occasioned — the 
treaties  by  which  we  were  thrown  into  commercial 
dependence  on  the  jealous  rival  of  our  prosperity,  and 
close  alliance  with  a monarch,  whom  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  pronounced  to  he  a tyrant,  and 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  a free  people.  Nor 
shall  we  stop  to  enumerate  the  harsh  measures 
adopted  to  drive  the  republic  of  France,  our  friend 
and  ally,  into  hostilities;  orrecall  the  denunciations 
of  republican  principles,  as  Jacobinical,  disorganiz- 
ing and  revolutionary;  and  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  standing  armies  were  created,  and  navies 
equipped,  to  war  against  them,  under  the  pretence  of 
a fear  of  foreign  invasion.  ' 

The  soul  of  the  patriot  would  burn  with  indigna- 
tion at  a'recital  of  the  numerous  cases,  under  those 
odious  and  inquisitorial  statutes,  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  by  which  the  poor  exile, escaping  fromlhe 
oppiession  of  his  own  country,  was  driven  from  our 
once  hospitable  shores;  and  the  citizen,  who,  by  his 
own  fireside,  dared  breathe  suspicion  of  the  rapid 
and  alarming  usurpations  of  government,  was  de- 
nounced as  seditious,  dragged  before  distant  and  un- 
known tribunals  fined  and  imprisoned.  Thus  was 
our  infant  republic,  under  the  conduct  of  a daring 
leader,  hurried  into  all  the  corruplioris,  vices,  and 
exploded  maxims  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe; 
and  if  the  forms  also  were  not  adopted,  it  was  no 
fault  of  his,  who  avowed  himself  a-  monarchist,  and 
declared  the  impossibility  of  governing  his  country 
without  a military  force  to  aid  the  executive.  His 
pernicious  principles  and  daring  measures  pressed 
too  rapidly  for  endurance  to  their  ruinous  consequen- 
ces, and  caused  a revulsion  in  public  sentiment. — 
Even  John  Adams,  the  willing  instrument  of  his  de- 
signs, when  too  late,  held  back  in  amazement,  dis- 
missed the  friends  of  Hamilton  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, declared  that  he  was  “devoid  of  all  morai 
principle,  was  at  the  head  of  a British  party,  design- 
ed to  subjugate  the  country;”  and  that  “if  the  twelve 
regiments  had  been  full,’ and  Hamilton  at  their  head 
two  years,  the  U.  Slates  would  have  been  forced  to 
raise  another  army  to  disband  the  standing  army.” — 
Although  the  principles  of  Hamilton  were  exposed, 
overthrown,  and  rendered  odious,  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed. So  deeply  rooted  are  they  In  the  depraved 
nature  of  man,  that  they  can  never  be  destroyed. — 
Urged  to  excess  by  the  insatiate  thirst  of  wealth, 
they  may  shrink  from  public  odium,  but  will  soon  re- 
appear under  some  new  guise,  and  with  a less  for- 
bidding aspect.  Republicanism  demands  such  a sac- 
rifice of  the  passions,  such  a devotion  to  the  public 
good,  such  undeviuting  regard  to  justice  and  peace, 
that  even  the  people,  from  whom  it  springs,  and  for 
whose  benefit  it  exists,  cannot  long  preserve  its  pu- 
rity. VVliat  u a#  branded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  with  popular  reprobation,  re-appears  in 
one  generation  with  renewed  strength — the  more 
insidious  and  dangerous,  in  the  modified  form  it  has 
been  made  to  assume.  The  well-known  declarations 
and  exploded  measures  of  Hamilton,  could  find  no 
favor  in  our  limes;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  modern 
Elisha,  on  whoso  shoulder  has  fallen  the  mantle  of 
the  great  prophet,  are  no  less  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  destructive  to  liberty.  As  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  the  old  federalists,  so  stands  Henry  Clay 
to  the  modern;  w ho,  under  various  names  and  dis- 
guises, are  still  the  same.  Henry  Clay  is  the  expo- 
nent of  their  opinions,  the  prophet  whose  oracles 
they  obey:  and,  next  to  the  unmeaning  symbols  of 
the  log  cabin,  is  the  idol  whom  they  worship.  We 
unhesitatingly  declare,  as  our  solemn  conviction, 
that  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  will  restore,  in 
their  pristine  force  and  virulence,  Ihe  ruinous  doc- 
trines of  the  renowned  chieftain  of  federalism.  After 
forty  years  of  banishment,  they  will  return,  sweeping 
away  the  restrictions,  thrown  around  the  exercise  of 
power,  by  a long  line  of  republican  administrations: 
[for  Adams,  though  he  abandoned  the  friends  of  his 
father,  and  professed  to  wear  the  garb  of  republican- 
ism— stole  into  the  presidency  by  a coalition  with 
the  leader  of  federalism,  and  under  his  influences,  as 
well  as  his  own  inclinations,  conducted  the  govern- 
ment on  the  old  Hamiltonian  principles:]  a banish- 
ment of  nearly  half  a century,  with  this  exception 
alone,  leaves  them  unchastened  by  experience,  and 
embiiteied  by  delay,  and  they  will  come  into  power 
eager  to  overturn  the  measures  and  reverse  the  prac- 
tices of  the  long  supremacy  of  republican  rule;  and 
most  truely  shall  we  experience,  that  the  worst  of 
all  revolutions  is  a restoration.  What  then  are  the 
doctrines  and  measures,  the  restoration  of  which 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  Clay,  we  so  much  de- 
precate? With  the  boldest  pertinacity,  he  insists  on 
substituting,  in  plane  of  an  independent  treasury  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  ol  congress,  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  irresponsible  bank,  with  enormous 
capital  and  overslitmoiyurg  privilege* — an  insuiutiwB, 


for  the  establishment  of  which  all  pretence  has  been 
removed  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  soundness  of  its  currency,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  its  exchanges — an  institution,  which  the  peo- 
ple have  over  and  over  again  repudiated,  and  its 
best  friends  pronounced  an  absolute  idea.  He  claims 
to  be  the  father  of  the  protective  policy,  which,  ten 
years  ago.  lie  pronounced  a cherished  system  of  policy 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry  of 
our  countrymen,  and  which  he  maintained  arid  de- 
fended—until,  under  the  threats  of  resistance  and 
revolution,  lie  was  constrained,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  modify  and  abandon  it — until,  under  more 
favorable  auspices,  (at  the  extra  session  of  the 
twenty-seventh  congress,)  it  could  be  restored  in  its 
original,  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppressive  form.  He 
is  the  advocate  of  a deeply  cherished  scheme,  of 
dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  which  we  hold  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional diversion  of  a common  fund — partially  and 
unequally  divided  among  the  recipients — a flagrant 
withdrawal  from  the  treasury  of  its  resources,  to 
furnish  means  to  corrupt  Ihe  people,  and  to  take  from 
the  states  their  independence  and  sovereignly.  And, 
as  another  means  of  humbling  and  subjecting  them 
to  federal  usurpation,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  cele- 
brated Mandamus  act,  which  impotently  attempts  to 
compel  the  states,  (without  showing  that  they  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  con- 
stitution— for,  in  no  instance,  had  they  failed,)  to 
district  themselves  for  the  election  of  members  of 
congr.ess — and  which,  in  truth,  without  any  just 
cause  whatsoever,  was  designed  to  compel  them  to 
sui  render  a long-cherished  privilege  of  electing  their 
members  in  their  own  way.  He  voted  for  an  uncon- 
stitutional, retrospective  bankrupt  law,  which  de- 
stroyed the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  reversed 
every  principle  of  justice,  by  rendering  the  creditor 
dependent  on  the  moral  honesty  of  his  debtor,  thus 
ottering  a bounty  to  unbounded  fraud  and  moral  base- 
ness. For  this,  worse  than  agrarian  law,  he  voted 
in  open  disregard  and  violation  of  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Kentucky. 
Whilst  his  colleague,  Mr.  Morehead,  following  the 
settled  and  well  ascertained  sentiments  of  the  Ken- 
tucky people,  voted  against  this  odious  measure,  he 
excused  the  opposite  course  of  Mr.  Clay,  his  col- 
league, in  the  senate,  for  the  assigned  reason,  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  not  of  Kentucky. 

Since  his  abandonment  of  republican  principles, 
so  ably  and  beautifully  set  forth  in  his  own  speeches 
in  1811  he  has  held  m light  estimation,  the  venera- 
ble charter  of  our  liberties,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  lias  often  labored,  by  a latitudi-. 
nous  and  forced  construction,  to  make  it  embrace 
principles,  favorable  to  his  policy,  contrary  to  its 
irue  intent  and  meaning,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  ar- 
rayed in  open  hostility  against  one  of  its  most  valu- 
able features — the  veto  power — the  great  conserva- 
tive principle  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the 
people’s  choice,  to  guard  them  against  hasty,  tyran- 
nical, or  oppressive  legislation;  and  we  of  the  south, 
in  protection  of  our  dearest  rights,  can  have  no  hope 
of  a salutary  exercise  of  that  veto  power  in  tiie 
hands  of  him  who  seeks  to  erase  it  from  the  consti- 
tution. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Henry  Clay — such  the 
measures,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  bold  and  vigorous  intellect  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Though  often  repulsed  by  overwhelming 
majorities  of  tiie  people,  who  have  sternly  relinked 
his  dangerous  heresies,  he  has  ever  returned  with  an 
increased  ardor,  worthy  of  a nobler  and  better  cause. 
When  fraud  and  chicanary,  aided  by  a restless  spirit 
of  change,  had  procured  for  his  measures  'an  acci- 
dental majority  in  congress,  with  what  “hot  haste” 
and  uncompromising  zeal  did  he  urge  them  through 
the  forms  of  legislation.  All  parliamentry  rules  were 
set  at  defiance;  the  time-honored  safe-guards  against 
hurried  and  oppressive  legislation  were  swept  away 
— a defenceless  minority  silenced  by  means  unknown 
to  the  constitution;  and  his  own  hesitating  followers, 
alarmed  at  the  “bold  and  reckless  lead  of  Mr.  Clay,” 

| were  whipped  into  service  with  the  unrelenting  rigor 
i of  a tyrant.  He  established  an  organized  dictator- 
ship— to  use  the  language  of  a competent  witness, 
Mr.  Senator  Rives  of  Virginia,  who  is  now  his  warm 
j eulogist  and  most  obsequious  follower — an  “organi- 
zed dictatorsbip  in  permanent  session  in  the  capilol, 

I seeking  to  control  the  whole  action  of  the  ■govern- 
ment in  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
sending  deputation  after  deputation  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  to  teach  him  his  duty  and  bring 
him  to  terms:” — A precedent,  the  same  witness  de- 
clares, “fraught  with  far  more  danger  to  the  regular 
and  salutary  action  of  our  balanced  constitution  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that 
ever  has  '.listed  or  ever  will  exist.” 

1 To  the  vetoes  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  we 


owe  our  escape  from  an  unconstitutional  and  on 
pressive  system  of  m>  1 i ■ hich  neither  t '!•>♦  • 
tery  nor  the  di  r.'.i./mmou  .d  the  dictator,  ni.fidy  in 

vailing  the  inilcpvnfieir.'  of  the  executive,  ild 

force  him  to  sanction  And  though  that  di  tutor,  in 
consequence  of  his  disappointed  hopes,  has,  in  a spi- 
rit of  hifter  denunciation  unbecoming  his  years,  and 
disrespectful  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  de- 
clared that  the  president  is  “an  example  of  utter 
abandonment  of  all  the  obligations  of  honor,  of  duty, 
anil  of  fidelity — and  will  soon  retire  with  the  con- 
tempt and  amidst  the  scoffs  of  all  honorable  men” — 
we  here,  in  this  public  and  solemn  manner,  do  ten- 
der to  him  our  thanks  and  profound  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  signal  service  he  has  thus  rendered  his 
country. 

No  candid  reader  can  ponder  over  these  facts,  and 
not  perceive  the  identity  of  aim  and  consequence,  in 
the  principles  and  measures  of  the  great  apostle  of 
federalism  and  his  modern  disciple.  If  a funding 
system  and  a bank  of  only  ten  millions  could  create  a 
monied  ari-toeracy  and  exert  a controlling  arid  cor- 
rupting influence  over  the  action  of  government, 
now  much  more  corrupting  and  overshadowing  must 
be  an  institution  of  fifty  millions ; extending  its  inter- 
ference into  the  wide  and  complicated  commercial 
relations  of  six  and  twenty  states — How  much  more 
alluring  and  seductive  must  be  a protective  taritt’ 
system,  building  up  the  interests  of  capitalists  and 
manufacturers,  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  clas- 
ses, and  accumulating  vast  sums  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  government.:  to  be  wielded  by  the 
aristocracy  as  a magic  wand  to  sway  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  corrupt  their  principles,  and  change  their 
love  of  liberty  into  a thirst  for  gain.  If  Hamilton’s 
assumption  of  state  debts  caused  such  eloquent  and 
patriotic  denunciation  against  it,  as  a scheme  to  de- 
grade and  subsidize  the  states,  how  much  more  earn- 
est and  eloquent  should  be  the  condemnation  of  that 
crowning  and  master  stroke  of  policy,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands?  Were 
theie  no  other  measures  connected  with  the  name  of 
Henry  Clay,  that  alone  would  suffice  to  condemn  him 
with  those  who  love  the  constitution,  who  cherish  the 
independence  of  the  states,  or  have  any  faith  in  the 
virtue  and  integrity  pf  the  people.  A more  unblush- 
ing declaration,  that  men  can  only  be  governed  by 
their  vices,  was  never  written  on  the  face  of  any 
measure.  Walpole  and  Pitt  by  their  largesses,  and 
Hamilton  by  his  funding  schemes,  sought  only  to 
bribe  a few  individul  members  of  the  legislature;  but 
Mr.  Clay,  not  content  with  that,  soars  above  them 
all,  and  seeks  to  corrupt,  to  steal  away  the  sense  of 
independence,  to  render  dependent,  helpless,  and 
humble  pensioners  on  federal  bounty,  the  six  and- 
twenty  sovereign  states  of  this  Union. 

In  proud  and  majestic  contrast  with  these  loose 
and  corrupting  principles,  let  us  behold  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrines  of  democracy;  which,  like  broad, 
massive  Doric  columns,  are  the  support  and  orna- 
ment of  the  temple  of  freedom.  Stern,  rigid,  and 
impartial,  they  dispense  jus.ice  to  all,  favors  to  none; 
with  even  hand  extend  protection  and  the  rights  of 
property  as  well  to  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  as  the 
lordly  financier  in  the  bank  palace.  These  doctrines, 
as  a precious  heritage,  we  hold  to  be  true,  Self  evi- 
dent and  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
and  the  stability  of  the  Union. 

We,  the  democratic  republicans  of  Virginia,  hold 
that  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers, 
derived  solely  from  the  constitution,  and  resting  on 
distinct  arid  substantial  grants  contained  therein — all 
other  powers  being  reserved  totbe  states  and  to  the 
people.  We  hold,  that  congress  had  no  authority  to 
charter  a national  bank,  or  to  contract  a general  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements;  orto  assume  the  debts 
of  the  states,  contracted  for  improvements;  or  to  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  or  any  other 
fund  of  the  common  treasury,  among  the  slates,  for 
that  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  We  hold, 
that  congress  has  no  authority  to  interfere,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slates; 
they  being  the  sole  judges  of  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  eousti 
tution.  Any  interference  cannot  be  tolerated — and 
we  shall  regard  as  an  indirect  and  impertinent  inter1- 
ferenee  with  those  rights,  any  petition  or  remon- 
strance to  congress,  or  any  action  of  congress,  having 
for  its  object  ihe  abolition  ol  slavery  in  the  di.-iiiel 
of  Columbia  or  the  territories. 

We  hold,  that  no  more  revenues  should  be  collec- 
ted than  are  necessary  for  the  economical  adiniuis- 
tiationof  a government  with  limited  and  specified 
powers;  that  they  should  be  collected  in  actual  va- 
lues, and  notin  spurious  promises;  be  safely  kept  by 
sworn  and  chosen  officers  of  government,  under  high 
penalties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties; 
not  long  retained  or  largely  accumulated,  so  as  to  be 
a temptation  to  the  officer  to  use  and  to  the  represen- 
tative to  misapply  them,  but  promptly  employed  for 
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the  purposes  they  were  collected,  and  thence  return- 
ed into  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  We  hold, 
that  in  a country  of  narrow  limits  and  homogeneous 
interests,  a system  of  direct  taxation,  by  which  the 
money  is  drawn  dollar  for  dollar  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  might  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
checking  extravagant  and  wasteful  legislation.;  but  in 
a confederation  of  states,  with  widely  extended  ter- 
ritories, infinitely  varied  productions  and  diversified 
interests,  exigence  has  shown,  the.  best  and  only 
safe  mode  of  collecting  revenue  adequate  for  the 
purpose,  will  be  a tariff  of  duties  imposed  on  articles 
imported  from  abroad,  arid  so  imposed  as  to  ensure 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  without  regard  to 
other  interests  leaving  trade  and  commerce  as  free 
and  as  unshackled  as  the  wants  of  the  government 
will  justify. 

While  monopolies  and  partial  legislation  in  the  old 
world,  are  yielding  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age;  our  own  country,  of  libertv  and 
equality,  should  not  be  the  last  to  surrender  that 
odious  system  of  protection  and  bounty,  so  partial  in 
its  operation,  so  prejudicial  to  our  peace  and  general 
prosperity;  for,  we  hold,  that  protective  tariffs,  and 
bounties  in  the  shape  of  internal  improvements,  must 
lead  to  an  oppression  of  the  people  and  a corruption 
of  their  government, 

These  are  our  doctrines— this  the  broad  platform 
on  which  we  stand.  Here  is  our  confession  of  faith 
—not  new,  but  old — old  as  the  constitution — old  as 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  They  loved  it — they  rever- 

ed  it  and  by  its  guidance,  came  triumphant  through 
the  perils  of  war,  and  the  commotions  of  civil  dis- 
cord.  Would  it  were  engraven,  not  on  perishable 
tablets  of  brass,  but  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
stereotyped,  and  scattered,  thick  as  autumnal  leaves 
in  every  home  and  hamlet  of  the  land.  None  but 
the  be-clouded  intellect;  blinded  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice, can  fail  to  perceive  the  deep,  radical,  and  ir- 
reconcileable  difference  between  this  political  creed 
and  that  of  our  opponents.  But,  we  are  told,  that  a 
wise  spirit  of  moderation  is  daily  narrowinc  in 
magnitude  and  extent,  this  difference.  Vain  d'elu- 
sion!  To  attempt  it  is  to  attempt  the  impossiblel- 
Can  free  trade,  low  duties,  no  debt,  no  national  bank 
no  assumption,  no  distribution,  rio  abolition,  divorct’ 
ot  bank  and  state,  economy,  no  partial  legislation 
strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  faith  ir 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government-car 
these  doctrines  and  measures  ever  be  made  to  coin' 
ride,  and  harmonize  with  a burdened  and  restricted 
commerce,  high  duties,  a national  debt,  a naliona 
bank,  assumption,  distribution,  alliance  of  bank  and 
state,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  profuse  ex- 
penditures,  partial  legislation,  a loose  constructior 

the  constitution,  and  a bold  appeal  to  the  interest 
prejudices,  ignorance,  and  vices  of  the  people?— 
And  yet,  we  are  told,  that  a wise  and  temperate  spin 
nas  recently  come  over  him,  who,  for  more  thai: 
tvventy  years,  has  been  the  uncompromising  advocate 
and  bold  defender  of  these  measures;  and  that  he  is 
now  willing  to  harmonize  the  various  interests  by  Iht 
golden  rule  of  moderation. 

Are  we  children,  and  not  men,  to  be  deceived  b\ 
such  hollow  professions.'  Can  we  forget  history?  car 
we  forget  our  own  too  recent  experience?  Cannier 
suddenly  change  their  whole  moral  and  intellectua 
being  as  the  chameleon  his  color?  Wiio  is  it  thal 
utters  these  flattering  and  consoling  words?  A new- 
ly lobed  priest,  who  is  himself  decking  the  brows  ol 
the  victim  with  fillets  and  garlands,  and  leading  him 
to  the  altar  for  the  slayer's  hands.  Trust  not  to  his 
bland  words;  they  are  the  soft  entreaties  of  the  woll 
to  the  lamb.  Unbar  the  door,  and  your  fleece,  if  riol 
jocar  blood,  will  be  the  sacrifice.  This  humility  anc 
repentance  is  all  loo  sudden  to  be  sincere.  It  is  like 
the  repentance  of  Belshazzar,  whose  knees  smote 

* ach  other  when  he  beheld  the  mysterious  hand-wri- 
ting on  the  wail,  pronouncing  that  he  had  been  weigh- 

* d in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

The  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  Mr^CIay,  as 
we  have  shown,  stand  in  broad  contrast  with  those  o; 
me  constitution — Over  and  over  again  have  the  peo- 
ple repudiated  them,  as  often  has  he  with  boldness 
.'iid  pertinacity  urged  them  on  their  reluctant  consid- 
eration. He  cannot  now  hope  to  gam  their  more  fa- 
vorable regard  by  sudden  professions  of  moderation. 
The  cunningest  sophistry,  the  subtlest  logic,  musl 
iail  to  convince  that  there  is  any  sincerity  in  such 
unexpected  condescension  and  humility,  l heditfer- 
■ nee  between  him  and  the  people  is  too. great  and  ol 
too  long  standing  for  one  to  pass  from  him  to  them 
or  from  them  to  him,  withoutsurprisc  and  suspicion. 
As  well  may  the  patriot  change  the  blue  and  butt' for 
me  scarlet  livery  of  a monarch — fling  away  the  stars 
j nd  stripes — .grasp  the  standard  of  the  British  Lion, 
a..d  hope  to  escape  the  denunciation  of  treachery. — 
Jut  the  difference  stops  not  with  the  ordinary  mea- 

ires  of  government  or  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  extends  to  the  bill  of  rights  and  the  declara- 


tion of  independence,  reaches  far  down  to  the  founda- 
tion and  corner  stone  of  the  temple  of  freedom.  No 
one,,  who  has  attentively  observed  the  course  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  followers;  has  heard  their  oft-repeated 
declaration, that  all  the  decency.mlelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  country  was  with  them;  seen  the  mummeries 
practised  in  a recent  election,  to  delude  the  people; 
remembers  the  vile  passions  engendered  in  the  strife; 
the  low  appeals  to  the  selfish  interests,  and  the  most 
vulgar  prejudices  of  the  multitude- — no  one  who  has 
attentively  observed  these  things,  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  those  men  have  an  utter  contempt  for  the  broad 
principles  of  freedom  laid  down  in  our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence— that  they  have 
no  faith  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
—no  faith  in  their  capacity  for  self  government— 
that  as  a blind  and  ignorant  multitude,  they  must  be 
deluded  by  hollow  pageantry,  and  governed  by -the 
strong  arm  of  power. 

The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  mere 
policy,  or  constitutional  interpretation,  but  of  liberty 
and  free  government.  Shall  man,  endowed  with  fa- 
culties divine  and  made  heir  of  immortality,  live  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  his  nature — enjoy  the  birth- 
rights of  his  creation — tread  the  green  earth,  and 
breathe  the  free  air  untrammelled — live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brow,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil? 
Shall  this,  the  only  spot  of  earth  where  those  high 
behests  of  Heaven  are  enjoyed,  cease  to  glory  in  its 
privileges — the  star  of  hope  to  all  nations  be  blotted 
from  the  firmament — and  the  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth,  ordained  of  God,  be  put  tar  back  into  genera- 
tions already  past?  These  are  mighty  interests  thrown 
into  the  scales  of  perilous  war — the  precious  jewels 
cast  on  the  uncertain  tide  of  this  adventure.  The 
grand  Hierarch  of  Apostacy,  filled  with  the  malice 
of  disappointment,  urged  on  by  the  dread  of  falling 
fortunes,  has  already  begun  to  ply  every  engine,  to 
draw  into  his  toils  those  who  may  be  duped  by  his 
sorceries.  Having  once  succeeded,  he  again  hope- 
fully trusts  to  gaudy  shows  and  hollow  professions. 
Knowing  that  his  principles  are  unsound,  hostile  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  will  not  bear  the  tests  of 
truth,  and  often  tried,  and  as  often  rejected,  he  has 
again  carefully  drawn  a veil  over  their  abominations, 
and  the  second  time  undertaken  to  delude  and  lead 
captive  the  nation  by  sound  and  pageantry.  ‘The 
wolf  is  on  the  track.’  Soon  shall  we  see  their  long 
processions,  with  curiously  wrought  banners,  and 
signsand  mysterious  emblems, bearing  the  god  oftheir 
idolatry  into  the  profane  temple  where  they  worship 
him.  Soon  shall  we  see  them  marching  through  the 
land  like  a host  of  Menades,  with  songs  and  shouting 
and  dancing;  shaming  the  sun  with  their  profanations 
and  stunning  the  ear  of  night  with  their  bacchanalian 
revelries.  Are  you  prepared,  then,  sons  of  Virginia, 
to  exchange  for  the  empty  shadows  and  wicked  de- 
lusions, the  hereditary  franchises  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  the  birthright  of  freedom,  won  by  the 
blood  and  treasures  of  your  fathers?  As  degenerate 
sons,  are  you  ready  to  receive  the  gilded  chains  forg- 
ing for  you,  and  bow  to  the  yoke  which  inimical  in- 
terests, under  false  pretences,  are  about  to  bind  on 
jour  necks?  If  your  hearts  have  not  been  tamed, 
your  spirits  enervated  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  times; 
if  you  still  love  liberty  and  the  blessings  ot  indepen- 
dence, arid  are  willing'  to  lifta  hand  in  their  defence; 
then  come,  and  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  con- 
stitution. Come  out  from  among  those  followers  of 
Baal — abandon  those  worshippers  of  false  Gods, 
whose  ways,  institutions  and  doctrines  are  sinking  to 
ruin?  Why  should  we  delay— why  hesitate?  While 
we  talk,  while  we  deliberate,  they  have  acted. — 
While  we  have  been  divided  and  confused  in  coun- 
cil, already  have  they  aroused  and  united  themselves 
as  one  man;  rebuilt  their  temples,  rekindled  the  fire 
on  their  profane  altars,  pitched  their  tents  over  against 
us,  and  with  shouts  and  mockery  defy  us  to  the  con 
test.  Why  do  we  not  go  forth  to  meet  them?  Have 
we  no  leader  to  go  before  us?  Have  not  the  votes  of 
tlie  people  already  been  cast — trom  among  the  val- 
iant and  the  mighty?  Have  they  not  already  chosen 
one  to  lead  them  into  battle?  Against  these  heathen- 
ish rites  and  abominations  the  anger  of  the  people 
has  been  kindled — and  they  are  making  haste  to 
cleanse  the  land  of  their  pollution,  ere  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  fall  on  us,  and  we  be  driven  away  into  utter 
desolation  and  captivity. 

That  the  people  have  thus  spoken  in  their  hearts, 
and  that  they  have  given  free  utterance  to  their 
thoughts,  cannot  be  denied.  We|may  pronounce  it 
hasty  and  ill  advised,  but  who  can  give  law  to  an  in- 
censed multitude?  As  well  may  the  tyrant  hope  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  ocean’s  name,  and  curb  with 
his  feeble  arm  its  mighty  boundings.  However  much 
we  might  desire  thal  new  men  and  new  issue's  should 
be  presented  to  the  country,  it  would  be  uncandid  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  have  will- 
ed it  otherwise.  It  is  not  because  they  would  not 
gladly  promote  those  eminent  men,  so  worthy  oftheir 


confidence;  but,  because  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  impel  them  to  a different 
course.  He  is  no  true  observer,  who  pretends  that 
the  universal  and  almost  unanimous  movements  of 
the  people  are  the  results  of  wire-working  politi- 
cians. There  is  a deep  significance  in  them,  for  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  shallow  politician, 
and  a stern  reality  he  dare  not  trifle  with.  Misled, 
bewildered,  deceived,  by  the  false  issues,  false 
charges,  and  false  promises  of  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  they  have  grown  indignant,  brooding  over 
the  insults  offered  to  their  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  the  distrust  thrown  over  their  free  institutions. — 
They  have  impatiently  risen  up,  and  with  one  accord 
spok-en  out  boldly  and  spontaneously  in  their  primary 
assemblies.  Scorning  the  ordinary  methods  cf  ascer- 
taining their  collected  will,  with  one  voice,  they  have 
declared,  that  they  will  wipe  out  the  disgrace  put 
upon  themselves,  and  remove  the  doubts  cast  on  their 
free  institutions,  through  him  in  whose  person  they 
were  degraded. 

Some  of  us  have  earnestly  pressed  the  claims  of 
other  distinguished  men,  and  like  freemen  we  have 
differed  on  other  subjects.  Those  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  be  made  known  to  the  public — but  they  shall 
not  cause  us  to  divide  the  democratic  party.  We  go 
together,  and  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  what  seems  to 
be  the  general  voice.  We  care  not  for  the  elevation 
of  particular  men — but  seek  only  the  triumph  of  our 
principles.  For  these,  we  surrender  every  personal 
preference.  When  all  that  republicans  hold  dear  is 
staked  on  the  issue — not  great  measures  alone,  not 
constitutional  principle  alone — but  liberty  itself — we 
cannot  suffer  persona]  partialities  to  jeopard  the  re- 
sult. Where  all  are  desirous  to  promote  so  good  a 
cause,  we  will  make  concessions  to  each  other — we 
will  harmonise,  and  sink  all  minor  differences  into 
zeal  for  the  common  good.  To  our  enemies,  we  will 
give  no  cause  of  hope  from  our  dissensions.  We  will 
prove  to  them,  that  in  a multitude  of  council  there  is 
wisdom — but  in  unity  of  action,  is  success.  With  so 
many  worthy  leaders  to  choose  among,  we  may  well 
be  divided  in  our  choice;  but  when  chosen,  we  are 
“one  and  indivisible.” 

We  cannot  suffer  this  occasion  to  pass,  fellow  citi- 
zens, without  calling  your  attention  briefly  to  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  whig  rule,  the  debts  of 
the  state,  and  the  pledge  of  her  credit  for  the  repay- 
ment ol'  loans  made  by  incorporated  companies,  Lad 
been  largely  increased,  without  any  permanent  pro- 
vision made  for  the  paymenl  of  the  interest  and  the 
gradual  extinguishment  of  the  principal.  The  tem- 
porary and  ruinous  expedient  of  borrowing  from 
the  banks  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed, 
was  the  baneful  result  of  whig  legislation — not  thal 
they  would  drive  us  to  repudiation,  but  to  that  con- 
dition, which  in  whig  philosophy  is  the  perfection 
of  legislative  wisdom — a large  state  debt,  feeding  a 
monied  aristocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  producing 
classes. 

When  an  individual  has  gone  so  far  as  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed,  we  gene- 
rally pronounce  his  case  desperate.  Yet  such  was 
the  condition  of  this  commonwealth  not.  eighteen 
months  ago.  When  the  legislature  of  1842-3  assem- 
bled in  Richmond,  they  found  the  treasury  exhaust- 
ed— with  a deficit  of  half  a million  of  dollars.  They 
found  the  bonds  of  the  state,  by  a ruinous  system  of 
legislation,  so  discredited,  as  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  in  sight  ol  the  capitol;  at  Jive  and  twenty  per 
cent  discount — and  within  two  weeks  of  their  meet- 
ing, were  compelled  to  borrow  $350,000  to  sustain 
the  sinking  credit  of  the  state.  Like  true  patriots, 
they  determined  boldly  to  apply  the  only  remedy  for 
this  disastrous  state  of  tilings.  They  were  not  afraid 
of  the  people — but,  relying  on  their  patriotism,  le- 
vied a tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interests  on  the  debts 
of  the  state,  and  to  meet  the  current  annual  expenses 
of  government.  In  levying  this  tax,  they  laid  down 
the  broad  and  just  principle,  that  each  one  should 
contribute  in  proportion  to  his  ability — that  no 
classes  or  interests  should  be  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon burthen.  To  this  reasonable  doctrine,  the  vvhigs 
strenuously  objected,  and  insisted,  that  the  taxes 
should  he  exclusively  increased  on  the  old  subjects 
— land,  negro.es,  and  horses — thus  burthening  the 
planting  and  farming  interests — but  screening  the 
money  power  from  taxation.  The  result  ol  these 
salutary  measures  has  been,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  legislature — the  money  borrowed  from 
the  banks  wiil  speedily  be  repaid — the  revenues  have 
been  made  adequate  to  the  wants  ot  the  government 
— and  the  credit  of  the  state  completely  restored. — 
Her  bonds,  which  had  sunk  twenty-five  per  cent,  be- 
low par,  are  now  selling  at  a premium  of  five  per 
cent.  By  that  just  system  of  equalization,  intro- 
duced by  the  last  legislature,  the  taxes  are  again 
reduced  to  their  ordinary  rates— while  the  whole 
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■will  be  adequate  to  every  just  demand  of  the  go- 
vernment. These  are  (he  auspicious  results  of  le- 
gislation based  on  sound  democratic  principles. — 
Surely  Virginia  has  good  reason  to  cherish  and  main- 
tain them. 

We  cannot  close  this  address,  fellow  citizens,  with- 
out earnestly  pressing  on  your  altention  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contest  in  which  wc  are  about  lo  engage. 
The  election  in  November  next  may  decide  the  fate 
of  our  federal  administration  for  four  years,  and 
possibly  forever.  The  enemy  with  which  we  have 
to  contend  is  bold,  daring,  and  desperate — armed 
with  the  power  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  ttie  towns 
and  corporations,  and  resorting  to  every  device  to 
attain  the  object  of  their  ambition.  We  must  meet 
them  with  all  our  forces  united.  And  here  we  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  auspicious  result  of  this  conven- 
tion. A noble  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  has  per- 
vaded all  its  deliberations.  The  union  of  our  party 
is  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  our  own 
dissensions — and  with  an  unbroken  front  we  are  rea- 
dy to  go  into  the  field.  But  let  us  not  forget,  that 
we  have  first  to  figlit  the  battle  of  the  twenty-third 
of  December,  before  we  engage  in  the  final  battle 
of  the  8th  of  January.  We  have  first  to  pass  through 
our  spring  campaign,  before  we  measure  weapons 
with  our  enemy  in  the  fall — and  the  result  of  the 
one  will  have  a great  influence-on  the  other.  This 
great  state  must  be  carried  in  April.  To  accomplish 
it,  we  must  promptly  organize  ourselves — forget  all 
differences  on  the  presidential  question — and  direct 
all  our  energies  to  the  spring  elections.  We  must 
sacrifice  minor  differences  o(  opinion,  and  run,  the 
strongest  man  in  each  county  and  senatorial  district. 
Let  the  local  preferences  and  the  personal  aspira- 
tions, which  unfortunately  exist  in  some  of  the  conn 
ties,  be  promptly  settled  by  the  friends  of  the  parties, 
or  by  the  people  themselves.  Not  a single  county 
should  be  lost  by  any  dissensions. 

Let  political  aspirants  learn  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
postpone  their  claims  for  a season.  He  will  deserve 
the  reprobation  of  the  people,  who  shall  sutler  his 
personal  pretensions  to  jeopard  the  general  result. — 
Let  but  the  spirit  of  this  convention  go  into  your 
county-  deliberations,  and  complete  harmony  and 
union  will  prevail — all  personal  preferences  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  a common  zeal;  and  a glorious  tri- 
umph shall  crown  our  cause.  We  invite  you  to  attend 
anotner  convention  during  the  present  year,  just  on 
the  eve  of  the 'presidential  election.  Let  it  be  in  Au- 
gust next,  and  in  the  town  of  Charlottesville.  Let  all 
the  counties  send  delegates.  Let  us  meet  and  consult 
together,  and  animate  each  other  to  the  great  contest. 
Let  us  spare  no  honorable  means  to  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  our  cause. 

Virginians!  to  you  we  now  appeal.  We  have  faith- 
fully set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  us, 
in  selecting  the  following  named  persons  to  be  voted 
for  as  electors  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  YVe  have  chosen  them,  because 
they  stand  with  us  on  the  great  platform  of  democra- 
tic principles,  and  hold  in  detestation  the  old  federal 
doctrines  of  Hamilton  and  their  modern  representa- 
tives in  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  Henry  Clay 
and  the  whig  party— and  because  they  are  true  and 
faithful  men,  capable  of  expounding  to  you  the  mo- 
mentous questions  involved  in  the  approaching  con- 
troversy, and  will  faithfully  reflect  your  will  when 
assembled  in  their  electoral  college.  To  you,  then, 
we  now  appeal.  Will  you  not  rally  around  these  men 
and  the  standard  we  have  this  clay  unfurled  before 
you?  It  is  the  same  flag  Virginia  has  ever  nobly 
borne.  When  first  the  tyrant  came  beneath  this  ban- 
ner, with  holy  zeal  she  fought  against  him,  and  flung 
upon  the  breeze  her  thrilling  war  cry — give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death — and,  when  the  character  of  her  li 
berties  was  rudely  torn  by  treacherous  friends,  she 
plucked  it  from  their  ruthless  grasp,  and  saved  it  in 
the  ample  folds  of  that  banner,  whereon  were  in 
scribed  the  names  of  Jefferson  and  liberty.  Her 
sacred  rights  again  endangered  once  more  in  deep- 
est jeopardy,  again  she  lilts  her  well  known  stand- 
ard and  calls  on  her  sons  to  the  rescue— and  surely 
they  will  come,  and  never  sutler  the  ancient  flag  ol 
this  old  commonwealth  to  be  struck  to  her  enemies, 
and  trailed  m the  dust,  and  her  venerated  name  dis- 
honored. 
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Relative  lo  Ike  right  of  members  lo  their  seals  in  the  house 
of  representatives. 

House  of  representatives,  Jan.  22,  1844. 
Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  foom  the  minority  of  the 
committee  on  elections,  made  the  following  report: 
The  committee  on  elections,  having  been  ordered 
by  the  house  “to  examine  and  report  upon  the  certi- 
ficates of  election,  or  other  credentials  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  to  serve  in  this  house;  and  to  inquire 
arid  report  whether  the  several  members  ol  this 


house  have  been  elected  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution and  law,”  have  examined  and  considered 
the  matter  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  un- 
dersigned as  a minority  of  said  committee,  ask  leave 
to  report  for  themselves:  That  they  concur  in  so 

much  of  the  report  of  the  majority  as  represents  the 
elections  and  returns  of  the  members  of  the  house 
from  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  (except  two  con- 
tested seats,)  N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alaba- 
ma, and  Arkansas,  to  be  constitutional  and  legal;  but 
the  elections  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned,  are  illegal  and  void,  and  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  returned  from  those 
states  are  not  entitled  to  hold  their  seats.  Wc  will 
proceed  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  conclusion. 

The  2d  section  of  “an  act  forthe  apportionment  of 
representatives  among  the  several  states  according  to 
the  sixth  census,”  provides  “that  in  every  case 


thereof  for  six  years.”  &c.  It  has  been  lately  as- 
sumed (hat  the  clause  relating  to  tl  e house  of  repre- 
sentatives establishes  the  general  ticket  as  the  mode 
by  which  its  members  are  to  he  elected:  and  this 
strange  position  it  has  been  attempted  to  enforce  by  a 
more  strange  argument,  deduced  from  the  one  concer- 
ning senators.  The  plain  object  of  these  two  provi- 
sions is  to  establish  that  body  of  electors  of  the  two 
houses,  and  not  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  choosing 
their  members.  But  the  argument  is  this:  that  the 
inemjiers  of  the  state  legislatures  cannot  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  the  election  of  a senator  be  as- 
signed to  each;  and  as  the  people  of  the  states  are 
to  elect  their  representatives,  they  cannot  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  tho=e  residing  in  a district  be  res- 
stricted  to  vote  for  a single  representative, but  all  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  the  representatives  ofthe  slate. 
If  . such  reasoning  be  entitled. to  a serious  answer,  it 
may  be  said  that  senators  are  not  to  be  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  slate  legislatures,  but  by  ihe 
legislatures;  and  the  body  of  the  two  houses  must  lie 
convened  and  organized  in  general  assembly  to  con- 
stitute a legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  represen- 


vvhere  a state  is  entitled  to  more  than  on-  represen-  \ tatives  are  to  be  elected,  not  by  the  stales  but  by  the 
talive  the  number  to  which  each  state  shall  be  enti  j people  of  the, states;  and  these  phrases  are  to  be  re- 
tied under  this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  dis-  ceived  as  they  were  universally  understood  when  the 


tricts  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  equal 
number  to  the  number  of  representatives  to  which 
said  state  may  be  entitled:  no  one  district  electing 
more  than  one  representative.”  The  authority  un- 
der which  congress  made  this  provision  is  in  the  4th 
section  of  article  1 of  the  constitution  in  these  words: 
“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
forsenatois  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  hut  the  con 


constitution  was  formed:  and  the  right  created  by 
them  may  be  exercised  in  the  form  in  which,  ever 
since,  until  the  present  time,  it  has  been  recognised 
to  exist  by  all.  The  people  of  the  states,  respective- 
ly, then  elected,  as  they  now  do,  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  legislatures;  yet  the  whole  people 
never  voted  for  all  the  members  of  which  it  consis- 
ted, nor  indeed  for  as  many  candidates.  The  posi- 
tion that  the  house  of  representatives  must  be  clwsen  by 


gress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  [ all  the  people  of  the  several  states,  would  prove  too 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  sena-  i much  for  the  purposes  of  .its  advocates.  Jf  the  mode 
tors.”  The  second  clause  of  article  6 reads:  “This  ! of  electing  representatives  is  to  he  deduced  from 
constitution,  and  the  laws  ofthe  United  States  which  i this  clause  ofthe  constitution,  it. 'establishes  one 


shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  U.  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  hound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  constitution  or  lines  of  any  slate 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  When  the  law  of 
congress  passed,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  had  elec- 
tion laws  requiring  their  representatives  respectively 
to  be  elected  by  general  ticket.  New  Jersey  and 
Alabama  conformed  to  the  law  of  congress  by  modi- 
fying their  laws,  and  electing  their  representatives 
by  single  districts;  but  the  other  states  have  adhered 
to  the  general  ticket,  and  held  their  elections  in  op- 
position to  the  law  of  congress.  The  elections  of 
New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri 
must  consequently  he  void,  unless  the  law  of  con- 
gress is  unconstitutional,  or  for  some  other  cause  is 
inoperative. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  forms  a gov- 
ernment complete  in  itself.  It  derives  none  of  its 
powers  from  the  state  governments,  but  it  emanates 
wholly  from  a higher  source — the  people  of  the  U. 
States  acting  by  states;  and  to  conduct  its  operations 
its  founders  instituted  its  own  agents.  The  legisla- 
tures and  governors  of  the  states  are  invested  with  a 
few  of  its  powers;  but,  in  the  execution  of  such 
powers,  those  state  functionaries  are  as  much  the 
agents  of  the  general  government,  as  congress  and 
the  president  are  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  appropri- 
ate duties.  No  branch  or  officer  of  the  state  govern- 
ments can  perform  any  act  whatever  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  United  States  but 
by  virtue  of,  and  in  strict  conformity  to,  some  express 
provision  of  jts  constitution.  The  power  of  state  le- 
gislatures to  pass  laws  to  regulate  the  election  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  in  congress,  and  of  ihe  go- 
vernors of  the  states  to  fill  pro  tempore  vacancies  in 
the  senate,  is  derived  primarily,  wholly,  and  exclu- 
sively from  the  federal  constitution;  and,  considered 
simply  in  the  performance  of  those  acts,  they  are  not 
agents  of  the  state  governments,  but  organs  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Ju  deposi- 
ting these  powers,  they  are  referred  to  as  legislatures 
and  governors  of  the  states,  not  to  obtain  any  neces- 
sary or  additional  authority  to  the  acts  which  the 
constitution  requires  them  to  perform,  hut  only  to 
verify  the  persons  with  whom  it  entrusts  certain  pow- 
ers, which  could  as  well  have  been  conferred  upon 


much  beyond  the  general  ticket — it  results,  inevita- 
bly, that  all  the  people  of  a state  must  not  only  vote 
for  as  many  persons  as  it  may  be  entitled  to  have  re- 
presentatives, but  each  representative  must  lie  chosen 
by  the  whole  people.  A majority,  barely  more  numer- 
ous than  the  minority,  voting  by  general  ticket  for 
as  many  persons  as  the  number  of  representatives  of 
a state,  would  not  be  all  the  people  of  such  state  vo- 
ting for,  much  less  choosing  all  her  representatives. — 
Tlio  absurdity  of  the  argument  would  not  stop  here. 
fill  Ike  people  of  every  state  would  have  the  right — 
yea,  would  be  bound — to  “ choose  the  house  of  represen- 
tativesthat  it,  the  entire  aggregate  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  states;  and  a constitutional  house 
could  not  be  differently*  formed.  There  would  yet 
be  other  difficulties,  some  of  which  could  not  he  sur- 
mounted. Every  voter  would  he  required  to  distri- 
bute his  suffrage  among  the  states  to  as  many  individ- 
uals ofeacli  as  they  would  be  entitled  severally  to  re- 
presentatives. That  every  man  voting  in  any  state 
would  be  bound  to  vote  for  every  slate,  is  the  neces- 
sary sequence  of  this  argument.,  notwithstanding  the 
same  clause  of  the  constitution  provides  further: 
“the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature;”  and  these  qualifica- 
tions, by  the  different  state  constitutions,  are  made 
various  and  conflicting.  But  the  single  office  of  this 
provision  of  the  constitution  is  to  ordain  and  to  de- 
scribe the  body  of  electors  by  which  the  house  of 
representatives  is  to  be  chosen;  ami  a law  distribu- 
ting representatives  among  the  people  of  the  states, 
by  single  districts,  would  not  infringe  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  suffrage.  This  position  is  made  im- 
movably by  precedent,  and  authority.  Six  of  the  ori- 
ginal states  established  single  districts  for  the  elec- 
tion of  their  representatives  to  the  first  congress;  a few 
years  after,  we  see  the  same  equitable  rule  governing 
the  elections  of  three-fourths:  and  about  the  same 
proportion  have  ever  since  adhered  to  it.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution, 
no  contemporary  exposition  of  it, ever  even  intimated 
an  opinion  that  the  general  ticket  was  the  only  con- 
stitutional mode  of  electing  representatives.  That 
is  one  of  the  newborn  dogmas  ofthe  day,  which  can- 
not abide  the  test  ol  either  reason  or  authority. 

The  4th  section,  before  quoted,  in  these  words: — 
“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed 


any  other  officers,  state  or  federal,  with  precisely  the  | in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  conm- 


same  sanctions  in  their  execution.  In  testing  the  va- 
lidity of  any  laws  of  the  states  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  in  congress,  and  those  elections 
also,  we  are  to  look  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States. 

Among  the  fundamental  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment are:  ,,The  house  of  representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  elected  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states,”  &c  , and  “The  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  shall  De  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatures 


nay,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators.” 
is  the  only  provision  in  the  constitution  which  ex- 
pressly establishes  and  invests  any  authority  to’Jegis- 
late  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  of  representa- 
tives and  senators;  and  if  it  do  not  confer  the  power  to 
determine  whether  the  members  of  this  house  shall 
be  elected  by  districts  or  by  general  ticket,  then  the 
stale  legislatures  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
the  matterjand  they  have  continuously, from  the  origin 
of  the  government,  but  without  question,  usurped  it. 
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But  the  language  employed  i*  comprehensive,  and 
does  give,  as  was  intended,  both  to  tne  stale  legisla- 
tures ami  to  congress,  ample  authority  over  this  sub- 
ject. If  it  were  true,  as  has  been  contended,  that 
the  power  to  regulate  “the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions” does  not  comprehend  that  of  establishing  that 
they  shall  take  place  by  districts  or  general  ticket, 
how  have  the  state  legislature's,  at  their  pleasure,  set 
up  the  one  mode  or  the  other?  The  constitution  will 
be  marched  in  vain  for  any  other  warrant  to  them.  It 
will  not  be  seriously  contended  that  the  states  have 
an  implied  power  to  conduct  this,  or  any  other  oper- 
ation oflhe  general  government.  The  implied  powers 
result  from  the  express;  and  the  state  legislatures  are 
invested  with  no  express  power,  from  which  this  im- 
portant implied  one  will  enure  to  them.  It  is  strict- 
ly of  a legislativegeharacter.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  “congress  shall  have  powe/  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution”  the  powers  expressly  enumera- 
ted and  conferred  upon  it,  “and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  it  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  iri  auv  < dicer  or  department  thereof.”  If  this  1st 
clause  of  the  4lh  section  of  article  1 does  not  give, 
sub  mndn,  both  to  the  state  legislatures  and  to  con- 
gress the  authority  to  direct  that  the  members  of  this 
house  shall  be  elected  by  districts  or  by  general  tick- 
et, then  that  regulation  belongs  to  congress  exclusive- 
ly as  an  implied  power. 

In  giving  this  construction  of  the  constitution,  we 
but  conform  to  that  from  which  there  was  no  dissent 
when  it  was  formed  and  adopted  by  the  states.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  his  speech  in  convention,  when  this  clause 
was  under  considerat ion,  says:  “This  view  ot  the 

question  seems  to  decide  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  ought  not  to  have  the  uncontrolled  right  of  regu- 
lating the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. These  were  words  of  great  latitude.  It  was 
impossible  to  foresee  all  the  abuse  that  might  lie 
made  of  the  discretionary  pouter.  Whether  (he  elec- 
tions should  be  by  ballot  or  viva  voce:  whether  the 
electors  should  assemble  at  this  place  or  at  that 
place;  should  be  divided  into  districts  or  all  meet  at 
one  place;  should  all  vote  for  all  the  representatives,  or 
all  in  a district  vole  for  a member  allotted  to  that  dis- 
trict— these  and  many  other  points, would  depend  upon 
the  legislature,  and  might  materially  a1  fleet  the  ap- 
pointments.” “It  seemed  to  be  as  improper  in  prim 
ciple,  though  it  might  be  leSs  inconvenient  in  practice,  , 
to  give  to  the  state  legislatures,  this  great  authority  j 
over  the  elections  of  the  people  in  the  general  legis-  | 
lature,  as  it  would  be  to  give  to  the  laltera  like  power  j 
over  the  election  of  their  representatives  in  the  state  ! 
legislatures.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  devoted  three  numbers  of  the  Fe-  j 
deralist  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution;  and  in 
his  luminous  exposition  of  it  are  1 o u rid  these  pas-  ; 
sages:  "They  have  submitted  the  regulations  of  elec-  j 
tiuns  of  Ihe  federal  government,  in  the  fust  instance, 
to  the  local  administrations;  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  when  no  improper  views  prevail,  may  be  both 
more  convenient  and  more  satistactory.  But  they  have 
reserved  to  the  national  authority  a right  to  interpose 
whenever  extraordinary  circumstances  might  render 
that  interposition  necessary  to  its  safety.”  “If  the  | 
slate  legislatures  were  to  be  invested  with  an  exclu- 
sive power  of  regulating  these  elections,  every  period  | 
of  making  them  would  he  a delicate  crisis  in  the  j 
national  situation;  which  might  issue  in  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  if  the  leaders  of  a few  of  the  most; 
important  states  should  have  entered  into  a previous  ! 
conspiracy  to  prevent  an  election.”  “But  there  re- 
mains a positive  advantage  which  will  accrue  from 
this  disposition,  and  which  could  not  as  well  have! 
been  obtained  from  any  other;  l allude  to  the  circum-  ! 
sLanee  of  uniformity  in  the  time  of  elections  lor  the  j 
federal  house  of  representatives.” 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  convention  of  the  state  ol 
New  York,  also,  which  adopted  Ike  constitution,  j 
held  this  strung  and  precise  language:  “The  nalu-  ! 

rai  and  proper  mode  ol  holding  elections  Oil!  he  to 
divide  Ihe  suites  into  dish  ids,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  to  be  elected.  This  state  will,  consequently , 
at  first  be  divided  into  six;  one  from  each  district  will 
pruUuldy  pussesS  ail  die  kuov.  ledge  gentlemen  can 
desire.” 

Patrick  Henry  had  the  same  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  scope  ot  this  power,  in  a speech  in  the 
convention  of  V irginia  he  said:  “Congress  is  to  have  a 
discretionary  control  over  Ihe  lime,  place,  and  manner 
of  bolding  elections.  The  representatives  are  to  be 
elected,  consequently,  when  and  where  they  please. 
As  to  time  and  place,  gentlemen  have  attempted  to 
obviate  the  objection  by  saying  that  the  time  is  to 
happen  once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  place  is  to 
be  within  a particular  district  or  in  the  respective 
counties,  but  how  will  they  obviate  the  dagger  of 
referring  the  manner  of  election  to  congress.'”  “ I he 
power  over  the  manner  admits  the  most  dangerous 
latitude;  they  may  modify  it  as  they  please.” 


This  clause  attracted  much  attention  and  recived 
deliberate  consideration  in  most  of  the  conventions 
of  the  states;  and  the  matured  and  collective  action 
nf  a majority  of  them,  embracing  then  all  the  lar- 
gest members  of  the  confederacy,  resulted  in  their 
severally  recommending  a modification  of  the  power 
with  which  it  invested  congress,  to  be  adopted  as  part 
of  the  constitution.  That  proposed  by  Rhode  Island 
is  in  these  words:  “That  congress  shall  not  alter, 

modify,  or  interfere  in  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
or  either  of  them,  except  when  the  legislature  of 
any  state  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  be  disabled,  by  in- 
vasion or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same;  or  in  case 
whpn  the  provision  made  by  the  state  is  so  imperfect 
as  that  no  consequent  election  is  had,  and  then  only 
until  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  make  provi- 
sion in  the  premises.” 

Massachusetts  recommended  an  amendment  in 
these  words:  “That  congress  do  not  exercise  the 

powers  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
iirst  article  but  in  cases  when  a state  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein  mentioned,  or 
shall  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  a free  and  equal  representation  in  congress, 
agreeably  to  the  constitution.” 

Pennsylvania  presented  her  modification  of  this 
provision  thus:  “That  congress  shall  not  have  pow- 

er to  make  or  alter  regulations  concerning  the  time, 
[dace,  and  manner  of  electing  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, except  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  by  the 
states  to  make  regulations  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
only  for  such  time  as  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall 
continue.” 

The  states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  each 
proposed  to  modify  this  clause  as  follows:  “That 

congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere  in  the 
times,  places,  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  se- 
nators and  representatives,  or  either  of  them,  except 
when  the  legislatures  of  any  state  shall  neglect,  re 
fuse,  or  be  disabled,  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to  pre- 
scribe the  same.” 

The  amendment  proposed  by  New  Hampshire 
reads:  “That  congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers 

vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle but  in  cases  when  a state  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  the  regulations  therein  mentioned,  or  shall 
make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a free  and  equal  representation  to  congress;  nor 
shall  congress  in  any  case  make  regulations  contrary 
to  a free  and  equal  representation.” 

South  Carolina,  also,  presented  a modification  in 
these  terms:  “And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the 

preservation  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
states  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  under  the  ope- 
rations of  a general  government,  that  the  right  of 
prescribing  the  manner,  time,  and  places  of  holding 
the  elections  to  the  federal  legislature  should  be  for- 
ever inseparably  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  states:  this  convention  doth  declare  that  the 
same  ought  to  remain  to  all  posterity  a perpetual 
and  fundamental  right  in  the  local,  exclusive  of  the 
interference  ol  the  general  government,  except  in  cases 
where  the  legislatures  of  the  slates  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  perform  and  fulfil  the  same  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  said  constitution.” 

None  of  these  proposed  amendments  were  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution;  and  this  fourth  section 
was  permitted  to  continue  just  as  the  members  of  the 
convention  formed  it.  and  as  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  Henry,  expounded  it.  Jill  the  power  which  it 
bestowed  upon  congres-  remains;  the  jealous  appre- 
hensions with  which  the  stale  conventions  regarded 
it,  are  gone  with  the  other  illusions  of  the  day.  But 
the  unambiguous  language  in  which  it  is  expressed; 
the  concurring  understanding  of  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent, by  all  the  great  men  who  composed  the  con- 
ventions which  framed  and  adopted  me  constitution, 
and  the  restrictions  to  winch  seven  ” those  conven- 
tions proposed  to  subject  it,  give  a key  for  its  clear 
and  full  analysis.  It  confers  all  necessary  authority 
over  tne  subject,  by  the  terms  “to  regulate  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  of  senators 
and  representatives.”  It  gives  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  and  to  congress  both  the  power  to  make 
these  regulations;  and  to  congress,  also,  the  further 
distinct  and  important  power  to  alter  at  any  lime  such 
regulations  as  the  states  may  make.  It  commands 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  to  execute  the  power 
with  which  they  are  invested;  but  it  confides  to  con- 
gress the  discretion  to  exercise  or  not  either  of  the 
powers  entrusted  to  it,  at  all  times.  No  legislation 
of  the  states  can  prevent  congress  from  acting  on 
this  subject,  either  in  the  form  of  making  these  re- 
gulations or  altering  those  of  the  state  {legislatures; 
nor  can  the  slates  qualify  or  circumscribe  that  action 
in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  whatever  it  may  be. — 
But  congress,  by  executing  its  power  to  make  these 
regulations,  may  exclude  and  wholly  put  an  end  to 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  legislatures;  or.  in  exer- 
cising its  other  power,  to  alter  the  state  regulations 
to  any  extent,  it  may  allow  that  jurisdiction  to  ope- 
rate within  as  large  or  small  limits  as  it  may  adjudge 
to  be  proper;  or  it  may  leave  to  these  legislatures 
the  exercise  of  all  power  over  the  subject,  by  itself 
abstaining  from  all  legislation  relating  to  it.  But 
when  congress  does  legislate,  either  to  make  these 
regulations  or  to  alter  such  as  the  state  legislatures 
may  have  prescribed,  just  so  far  as  it  does  act  its 
authority  is  absolute,  paramount,  and  exclusive. — 
This  character  would  he  imparted  to  its  action  by 
the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article  before  intro- 
duced: “This  constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  U. 

States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of.  the  land,”  &c.  In  ad- 
dition, the  discretionary  power  with  which  congress 
is  invested  to  make  these  regulations,  or  to  supervise 
and  alter  those  of  the  state  legislatures  at  all  times, 
stamps  its  legislation  in  the  premises  with  an  over- 
ruling supremacy. 

But,  the  main  question  in  deckling  the  right  of  the 
representatives  from  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Missouri,  results  from  the  powerof con- 
gress to  alter  these  election  regulations  of  the  state 
legislatures,  and  that  question  is,  does  the  law  under 
consideration  alter  those  regulations?  “To  alter”  is 
a term  of  large  meaning,  and  in  its  application  to  this 
subject  will  include  any  variation  in  substance  what- 
ever. It  imports  a greater  power  than  any  other 
term,  except  “to  make,”  or  its  synonyme.  What- 
ever the  change — whether  by  adding  to,  striking 
from,  or  modifying— it  is  an  alteration.  The  state 
legislatures  have  an  implied  power  to  alter  their  elec- 
tion regulations,  but  the  constitution  give3  to  con- 
gress the  express  power  to  alter  those  fame  state  re- 
gulations; and  as  ihe  express  power  of  congress  is 
as  extensive  as  the  implied  power  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, any  alterations  which  they  can  make  iri  their 
regulations,  whether  of  time,  or  place,  or  manner, 
congress  may  at  any  time  make  with  precisely  the 
same  effect.  For  it  would  be  preposterous,  to  as- 
sume that  an  alteration  made  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures would  he  valid  and  operative,  but  being  made 
bv  congress,  through  in  the  same  terms,  is  futile  and 
void. 

Some  of  the  states  have  passed  laws  regulating 
their  election  of  senators,  others  have  not;  and  yet 
the  constitutionality  of  the  regulations  of  the  latter 
stales  for  holding  their  election  of  representatives 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  questioned.  Such  states 
as  have  no  regulations  by  law  fur  their  senatorial 
elections  may  make  them  also:  so  congress  could  pas* 
a law  regulating  the  election  of  senators  generally; 
for  that  would  be  an  alteration  of  Ihe  election  regu- 
lations of  some  of  the  states,  bv  adding  to  them. — 
Congress  could  thus  establish  uniformity  in  the  mode 
ol  electing  senators,  by  enacting  a law  requiring  both 
branches  ol  the  state  legislatures  to  choose  by  their 
aggregate  vote,  and  might  confine  its  action  to  that, 
or  any  other  particular  regulation  for  the  election  of 
senators.  That  principle  has  generally  prevailed  in 
senatorial  elections;  and.  in  consequence  of  different 
parties  having  frequently  the  ascendancy  in  the  two 
houses  of  many  of  the  state  legislatures,  arid- the 
difficulty  and  delay  in  choosing  senators,  it  may 
become  necessary  for  congress  to  embody  this 
principle  into  the  election  regulations,  to  secure 
the  uninterrupted  representation  of  the  states  in  the 
senate. 

The  state  legislatures  might- alter  their  existing 
regulations  relating  to  time,  or  place,  or  manner, 
confining  their  action  to  either  one,  and  leaving  in- 
tact, and  in  full  force  and  effect,  all  relating  to  the 
other  two;  and  a similar  alteration  made  by  a law  of 
congress  would  hav  ' identic ji  same  operation. — 
The  state  of  Kents  . tier  representatives  on 
the  first  Monday  in  ■ •>  ry  'ms  a a ! -mrs  the  first  ses- 
sion of  each  co:  g:  as  now  fixed  by  law;  and  she 

lias  all  needful  regulations  of  place  and  manner.  If 
her  legislature,  now  in  session,  were  to  pass  a law 
with  the  single  provision  that,  hereafter,  her  elec- 
tions should  take  place  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next  before  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  congress, 
it  would  surely  make  an  alteration  in  her  election 
regulations  in  point  of  time;  and  her  subsequent  elec- 
tions, as  of  course,  would  be  held  accordingly.  All 
the  states  have  their  complete  regulations  of  time, 
place,  and  manner;  but  in  many  of  the  states  the 
time  is  variant.  If  congress  were  now  to  pass  a law 
providing  merely  that  the  election  of  representative* 
in  all  the  states  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  every  August  before  the  beginning  of  each  con- 
gressional term,  it  would  alter  the  laws  of  every  state 
whose  lime  was  in  conflict,  arid  elections  would  take 
place  on  the  day  named  by  congress,  but  in  all  other 
respects  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  made  by  the 
state  legislatures. 

In  the  case  put,  it  is  true  every  state  would  have 
all  needful  election  regulations,  with  the  residue  of 
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which,  after  changing  time  where  it  might,  clash,  or 
any  other  feature  whatever  for  which  it  might  pro- 
vide, the  law  of  congress  would  be  incorporated,  and 
make  a harmonious  and  operative  system.  But  the 
fact  that  the  election  regulations  of  the  states  had 
been  so  constructed  that  such  a la  w of  congress  could 
produce  a corresponding  change,  and  then  arnalga 
mate  with  them  and  form  a complete  and  practica- 
ble system,  could  neither  give  nor  add  to  the  validity 
of  the  law;  nor  would  the  absence  of  such  a state 
of  case  render  it  less  constitutional,  or  its  obligation 
less  perfect.  If  the  converse  proposition  were  true, 
the  obligatory  force  of  the  laws  of  congress  upon 
this  subject  would  not  only  depend  uppn’the  nature 
of  their  own  provisions,  but  upon  the  contingency 
of  the  particular  forms  of  the  state  regulations. 
This  argument  may  be  further  enforced  by  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  Iowa  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a state  during  this  congress,  previous  to 
which  congress  should  pass  a law  establishing  uni- 
formity in  the  time  of  holding  the  election  of  the 
members  of  this  house:  she,  not  then  existing  as  a 
state,  could  have  no  regulations  of  time,  or  place,  or 
manner,  with  which  the  law  of  congress  could  com- 
mingle; but  who  can  • doubt  its  potential  force,  and 
that  it  would  operate  upon  her  when  she  should  come 
into  being?  Who  will  not  admit  that,  if  her  legislature 
were  to  prescribe  a different  time,  this  particular  re- 
gulation would  be  void,  because  of  its  conflict  with 
the  law  of  congress?  But  the  young  state,  loyal  to 
the  constitution,  would,  doubtless,  respect  the  law 
of  congress,  by  omitting  any  regulation  of  time,  and 
would  prescribe  all  of  place  and  manner  that  might 
be  necessary,  and  then  quietly  elect  her  representa- 
tives on  tile  same  day  with  every  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  constitutionality  of  all  laws  depends  upon 
their  own  provisions  and  their  own  intrinsic  effect; 
and  to  decide  that  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  law  with  the  constitution.  A law  not  in 
opposition  to  the  constitution  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive to  bean  unconstitutional  law;  and  yet  the  act 
of  congress  requiring  elections  of  representatives  to 
be  made  by  single  districts  is  resisted  as  an  unconsli- 
tional  law,  though  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  not  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  consti- 
tution. On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  conceded 
that  congress  has  the  undoubted,  power  to  provide 
for  the  whole  manner  of  holding  such  elections;  and 
that,  if  it  had  proceeded  to  arrange  ail  the  states 
into  districts,  and  to  make  all  other  necessary  regu- 
lations , of  manner,  the  entire  law  to  that  extent 
would  have  been  constitutional,  binding,  and  opera- 
tive. The  objection  is,  not  that  congress  has  exer- 
cised an  unconstitutional  power,  but  that  it  has  de- 
fectively executed  a constitutional  power,  by  not  ha- 
ving done  enough.  The  law  cannot  he  cisregrirded, 
therefore,  as  unconstitutional;  but  whether  it  can  be 
considered  as  a nullity,  and  therefore  having  no  ob- 
ligation upon  the  state  legislatures,  is  a different,  but 
the  true  .and  only  question. 

The  opponents  of  the  law  prove  that  of  itself  it  is 
inoperative,  unavailable,  cannot  be  executed  without 
auxiliary  state  legislation,  which  congress  has  no 
power  to  command  their  legislatures  to  furnish;  and 
argue,  therefore,  tnat  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  is 
a nullity.  This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows 
from  the  premises;  and  the  assailants  of  the  law 
artfully  seek  to  try  it  by  a spurious  test — its  own  capa- 
bility of  being  executed.  Whether  proprio  vigore  it 
can  be  put  into  practical  operation,  is  not  the  princi- 
ple by  which  its  obligation  upon  the  stale  legisla- 
tures is  to  he  determined:  it  may  want  that  property 
and  yet  by  no  means  be  a nuliiiy.  The  only  touch- 
stone by  which  tins  law  of  congress  can  be  tried  is, 
whether  it  amounts  to  an  alteration  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  manner  o(  holding  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives that  have  been  prescribed  by  the  state  le- 
gislatures; and  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  is 
so  plainly  true  tiiat  any  denial  of  it  would  almost 
seem  to  be  a subterfuge.  This  second  section  of  the 
last  apportionment  act  is  to  he  considered  precisely 
as  though  it  had  been  passed  by  all  the  slate  legisla- 
tures themselves,  as  any  alteration  of  their  own 
laws  on  this  subject  which  they  can  make,  congress 
may  at  all  times  make.  The  slate  ol  .Mississippi 
elects  by  general  ticket.  Were  her  legislature  at 
its  next  session  to  pass  a law  with  the  single  provi- 
sion that,  for  tiie  future,  her  elections  ot  representa- 
tives should  he  by  districts,  eacli  district  electing  but 
one  representative,  such  a law  would  unquestionably 
alter , repeat  tier  general  ticket  system,  although  it 
omitted,  whether  from  vvilVulness  or  inadvertence,  to 
constitute  the  proper  distticts  An  election  by  ge- 
neral ticket  would  be  against  her  existing  law,  and 
she  would  continue  without  representatives  in  con- 
gress until  her  legislature  should  again  convene  and 
remedy  its  defective  legislation.  Suppose  after 
passing  this  law,  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Mississippi  should  pass  a law  dividing  the  state  into 


congressional  districts,  in  which  the  senate  should 
riot  concur,  ane  it  was  to  fail  by  disagreement  of  the 
two  houses,  that  slate  of  tilings  would  not  abstract 
any  thing  from  the  effect  of  the  first  law.  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  general  ticket  would  still  be  com- 
plete. Tiie  law  of  congress  lies  just  the  same  ef- 
fect in  all  the  states  wh, ere  tiie  general  licket  pre- 
vailed as  the  law  of  Mississippi  would  have  in  that 
state.  But  let  us  present  the  argument  that  this  se- 
cond section,  providing  for  districts,  not  being  in  a 
form  to  be  executed,  i-.  therefore  a nullity,  and  of  no 
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law,  to  justify  them  in  their  refusal 
Const  itll!  ional  duty. 

But,  besides,  the  argument  of  a partial  or  dr 
live  execution  of  power  has  no  application  in 
present  case.  The  constitution  gives  to  congress 
alternative  powers,  and  it  is  not  required  to  execute 
either  of  them;  hut  whether  it  will  exercise  either , 
and  the  extent  of  its  exercise  of  its  po  ver  to  tiller 
the  regulations  of.  the  stales,  and  the  time  when  it 
will  exercise  the.  one  or  the  other,  are  ail  confided  by 
tiie  constitution  to  its  sound  discretion.  At  one  s. — 


effect  in  another  point  of  view.  The  4th  section  of  | sion,  congress  might  alter  tiie  state  laws  as  to  i he 
the  constitution — “The  times,  places,  arid  manner  of  times  of  holding  elections;  at  another,  it  might,  in 


holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature, 
thereof;  but  the  congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  choosing  senators” — cannot  be  executed  or 
put  into  practical  operation  v.  ilhoutextensive  legisla- 
tion, state  or  national,  and  nobody  will  contend  that, 
it  is  a nullity.  Suppose  the  convention  had  extend- 
ed the  provision  of  the  constitution  by  adding  these 
word:  “but,  for  the  election  of  representatives  each 
state,  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative,  shall 
be  divided  into  districts,  and  each  distiict  shall 
elect  but  one  representative;”  would  such  a clause 
be  a nullity  and  not  he  obligatory  on  the  state  legisla 
t u res?  As  a part  of  the  constitution  this  second  sec- 
tion would  have  to  be  conformed  to  by  the  stale  le- 
gislatures, all  will  admit;  and  yet  there  it  could  of 
itself  lie  no  more  executed  than  as  a provision  in  a 
law  of  congress.  In  botli  positions  it  would  require 
legislation  either  on  tiie  part,  of  the  slates  or  of  con- 
gress to  give  it  practical  effect.  Because  such  a re- 
gulation standing  alone  could  not  be  executed,  docs 
not  then  prove  it  to  be  a nullity.  Why  would  the 
state  legislatures  be  bound  by  it  and  observe  it  as  a 
clause  in  tiie  constitution?  Because  it  would  be  a 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  tiie  land,  and  have  a pa- 
ramount obligation.  But  it  is  a low  of  congress, 
admitted  by  every  body  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  constitution,  which  declares  that  such  laws  also 
shall  be  the  supreme  la.v  of  the  land;  and  its  obli- 
gation is  paramount  to  all  state  authority  and  all 
stale  laws,  and  their  legislatures  are  therefore  j 
hound  to  conform  to  it. 

The  first  section  of  the  last  apportionment  act  pro- 1 
vidfis. “That,  from  and  aider  the  3d  day  of  .March, 

184f^the  house  of  representatives  shall  lie  composed 
of  members  elected  agreeably  to  a ratio  of  one  re- j 
presentive  for  every  seventy  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  in  every  state,  and  one  addition- 1 
al  representative  for  each  having  a fraction  greater  i 
than  one  moiety  of  tiie  said  ratio,  computed  accord-  : 
ing  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  tiie  constitution  of  the  j 
United  Stales;”  and  tiie  same  section  then  proceeds: 
to  d'eclare,  by  names  and  numbers,  how  many  re- 
presentatives each  state  shall  elect.  No  person  lias 
impugned  the  constitutionality,  validity,  or  obliga- 
tion of  tiiis  part  of  the  law;  and  yet  of  itself  it  is 
equally  incapable  of  being  executed  as  tiie  second 
section.  Both  were  framed  with  a view  to,  and  j 
both  require  auxiliary  state  legislation  to  give  them! 
effect,  and  tiie  one  is  just  as  mandatory  upon  tiie  | 
slate  legislatures  as  the  other.  Both  aie  equally  le- 
strictive  upon  the  discretion  of  those  legislatures;. 

and  they  are  under  the  same  constitutional  oblige- 1 gishtures,  theni  holdirig  their  power  subordinate  to 
tion  to  conform  then^  legislation  loathe  terms  and  J this  untramelled  authority  to  alter  on  the  part  of 


the.  same  way  regulate  the  places;,  and  another,  the 
manner;  and  ail  would  be  constitutional  and  obliga- 
tory. So  congress  might  now  pass  a law  that,  in  ail 
elections  of  representatives,  tiie  candidates  receiv- 
ing a plurality  of  the  votes  cast  should  he  duly  elect- 
ed; the  next  congress  might  declare  tiiat  votes  should 
be  siiveti  by  secret  ballot,  or  viva  voc;  and  a suc- 
ceeding congress  might  regulate  all  the  remaining 
particulars  ol  manner;  and  these  laws  would  each 
be  constitutional  and  valid.  It  is  not  necessary,  then, 
to  make  a law  constitutional,  tiiat  tiie  power  of  < di- 
gress be  exhausted.  The  argument  against  this  law, 
tiiat  it  is  a mandamus  upon  tiie  state  legislatures, 
which  they  are  not  bound  to  obey,  and  therefore  it 
is  inoperative,!  and  consequently  a nullity,  would 
seem  to  result  from  an  indistinct,  a. el  confused  per- 
ception both  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  congress 
and  the  duty  of  the  state  leaisiatures.in  connexion 
with  tiiis  subject.  It  is  said  with  emphm-i-.  Imt 
most  untruly,  that  congress  cannot  limit  the  discre- 
tion ol  the  state  legislatures,  or  prescribe  lue  form 
of  their  legislation.  . Congress  may,  at  any  time, 
make  all  these  regulations  of  time,  place,  nod  man- 
lier, and  thus  exclude  the  slate  legislatures  from  all 
authority  over  tiie  subject.  It  may  at  any  time  i egu- 
iate  place,  and  in  that  way  limit  the  disced  ion  of  the 
legislatures,  and  prescribe  the  forms  of  their  legis- 
lation to  time  and  nanner.  It  may  regulate  time, 
or  manner  only;  or,  under  id.  head  of  manner,  it 
may  declare  the  way  hi  which  votes  shall  he  given; 
or  it  may  change,  v.  here  it.  prevails,  tiie  majority 
principle  to  that  of  the  plurality.  In  these  and 
oilier  modes,  congress  might  restrict  tiie  discretion 
of  tiie  stale  legislatures,  and  hedge  in  tiie  forms  of 
their  legislation,  and  its  enactments  would  be  con- 
stitutional Slid  billeting;  toe v would  not.  he  in  the  na- 
ture ol  mandamus,  and  the  obligation  of  tiie  state 
legislatures  to  prescribe  al!  other  necessary  regula- 
tions Would  be  imperative. 

This  power  of  congress  to  alter  the  laws  of  the 
Slates  is  isolated,  it  is  confined  to  their  regulations 
ol  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  con- 
gressional elections,  and  extends  to  n ■ other  class  of 
their  legislation;  but  the  authority  of  tiie  states  over 
this  complex  matter,  the  constitution  makes. subject 
at  all  times  to  tiie  freest  exercise  on  the  part  of  e in- 
gress ol  its  power  to  alter  these  state  Jaws.  When 
congress  acts,  there  are  not  two  disliii  it  and  inde- 
pendent systems  of  legislation:  hut,  by  the  force  of  the 
constitution,  it  becomes  one  b >Vh  of  blended  jurisdic- 
tion and  legislation;  and  any  alteration  it  may  made 
ot  the  state  laws,  has  the  identical  effect  it  would 
have  if  made  by  the  slate  legislature.  The  stale  le- 
gislature's 


provisions  of  each.  Similar  laws  of  congress  in  re- 
lation to  the  house  of  representatives,  ami  also  to 
electors  of  tiie  president,  have  been  respected  by 
the  slates  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  were  never 
deinurred'to  as  being  either  a nullity,  or  in  the  ha 
tureof  a mandamus  upon  their  legislatures.  All  the 
state  legislatures  have  co-operated  in  making  effec- 
tive the  first  section  of  the  law,  by  exactly  squaring 
their  legislation  with  it,  even  to  tiie  sanction  of  us 
novel  principle  of  giving  a representative  to  the 
fraction  of  a ratio. 

But  the  force  of  this  analogy  is  attempted  to  be 
evaded,  by, assuming  tiiat  all  the  authority  of  c 
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gress  over  the  ratio  of  representation  is  exhausted  | others  be 
by  this  first  section,  arid  tiiat  it  is  a ease 
execution  of  constitutional  power. 

Humility  of  iheprevi  ius  laws  of  congress  apportion 

representation  lias  never  been  doubted:  nut,  be  |'  ner.i t 
tiiat  as  it  may,  tiie  wildest  opponent  of  tiiis  law  will 
not  contend  that  it  was  competent  for  the  suite  le- 
gislatures to  refuse  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  carry 
into  execution  those  apportionment  act-,  on  the 
ground  of  their  unconslitutionaiity.  Nevertheless, 
when  each  of  these  laws  passed,  there  were  several 
states  which  had  a fraction  of  population  greater 
than  one-hall'  of  the  ratio;  and  vet,  until  tiie  last  ap- 
portionment, no  state  was  ev  er  allowed  a representa- 
tive for  sucli  fraction.  The  power  of  congress,  then, 
over  the  ratio  and  representation  in  the  house,  was 
never  before  fully  executed.  Tiie  state  legislatures 
cannot,  therefore,  lake,  tiie  ground  tiiat  congress  lias 
but  partially  executed  its  power  in  the  passage  of  a 


congress,  (hey  must  submit  not  only  to  the  literai 
naked  alteration  ilselt  tint  to  all  legitimate  conse- 
quences. When  congress  makes  any  alteration  what- 
ever, the  duty  to  be  performed  by  each  slate  legisla- 
ture is  tiie  same  it  would  have  been,  had  tiie  ajlera- 
| liori  been  made  by  itself.  The  system  is  simplcand 
harmonious.  Jl  congress  pass  a law  which,  either 
j in  terms  or  effect,  amounts  to  an  alteration  of  tiie 
stale  regulations,  to  its  full  extent,  the  latter,  by  ope- 
ration of  the  constitution,  gives  place,  and  the  law  of 
congress  is  substituted.  If  tiiis  process  leaves  the 
mixed  regulations  complete  and  practicable,  limy  go 
into  operation  and  control  future  election.-;  but°if 


jessary,  it  is  tiie  constitutional  duty  of 
legislatures  to  presume  them.  1’iic  law  of 
anoiislies  the  general  ticket  wherever  it  had 
IS,  in  ( he  I ui! [i i . uci i ! a Lfie  o- 


i'fie 


ui 


■‘J 


Cun. 


ion 

ifpon  them  to- prescribe  all  these  'regulations,  submet 
to  any  a ihl  every  alteration  congress  may  from  tune 
to  tune  make,  are  hound  to  make  such  other  regula- 
tions as  they  would  it  the  act  of  congress  were  the 
first  section  of  their  own  law.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  (which  every  member  of  the  state 
legislatures  swears  to  support  before  he  enters  upon 
ms  duties,)  and  not  the  law  of  congress,  is  tfio  man- 
damus which,  m silent  but  impressive  language,  per- 
petually holds  all  to  the  performance ’ol'  this  impor- 
tant duty.  It  i-  true,  the  stale  legislatures  may  told 
their  arms  and  refuse  to  pass  law.-  mar  of'  tin, 


pro- 


vision of  the  law  Oi  congress— as  lu.-y  may  refuse  to 
establish  any  regulations  of  time, or  place,  or  manner; 
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but,  because  they  may  determine  thus  to  disregard 
the  constitution,  it  surely  forms  no  justification  for 
their  greater  outrage  of  attempting  to  nullify  a law 
of  congress. 

Another  objection  to  this  law,  and  one  much  re- 
lied upon,  is  its  vagueness.  It  is  a principle  of  sound 
sense  and  universal  application,  that  a law  so  vague 
us  to  have  no  inclining,  or  to  leave  its  meaning  alto- 
gether doubtful,  will  have  no  obligatory  force;  and  if 
this  law  of  congress  be  of  that  character,  it  certain- 
ly is  a nullity.  We  concede  it  must  be  so  pre- 
cise and  intelligible  as  to  inform  the  state  legislatures 
what  is, its  meaning,  and  thus  enable  them,  by  look- 
ing lo  the  law  alone,  to  perform  their  duty  under  it. 
This  is  all  that  reason  would  require;  and  to  demand 
any  more  would  be  to  qualify  arid  lo  limit  the  power  . 
of  congress  to  alter  the  regulations  of  the  states, 
when  it  is  conferred  in  its  utmost  latitude;  and  if  the 
legislatures  have  the  right  to  shackle  it  with  this 
qualification,  they  may  with  any  others.  The  only, 
and  the.  very  plain  duty  of  the  legislatures  under  this 
law,  is  to  divide  their  slates  into  single  districts.  The 
purpose  of  congress  to  exclude  the  general  ticket 
system,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  the  single  district 
principle,  is  spoken  in  distinct  language.  If  this 
section  were  a clause  in  the  constitution  it  would  be 
intelligible  enough;  is  it  less  comprehensible  because 
it  is  a provision  of  the  law  of  congress?  Were  cun 
gress  lo  pass  a law  merely  declaring  that  all  elec- 
tions of  representatives  should  be  held  on  the  same 
da),  it  would  want  the  requisite  certainty;  because 
the  state  legislatures,  looking  to  the  law  only,  would  j 
not  know  what  day  to  designate,  and  in  what  form  to 
pass  their  laws.  The  same  objection  would  exist  to 
a law  of  congress  attempting  to  fix  places,  without 
naming  them.  The  vagueness  and  uncerlainty  in 
these  laws,  instead  of  producing  uniformity,  would 
cause  only  confusion  and  discrepancy  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  twenty-six  states  of  independent  legislatures. 
But  this  much-mooted  section  is  invulnerable  to  all 
such  objections. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
that  it  lias  never  before  been  attempted.  Fractions 
of  population,  below  the  ratio,  were  never  allowed 
a representative  until  last  congress.  Time  nor  place 
■of  holding  elections  has  never  been  regulated  by 
congress;  but  all  concede  that  they  may  he.  The 
parly  opposed  to  this  law  has  presented  lo  the  con- 
sideration ot  this  congress  a hill  to  regulate  the  time 
of  electing  both  representatives  and  electors  of  pre- 
sident; and  yet  this  argument  of  forfeiture  for  non 
user  would  deprive  congress  of  all  power  over  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  congressional  elections, 
and  the  time  of  choosing  electors,  as  il  has  hereto- 
fore left  the  whole  to  exclusive  state  legislation. — 
This  argument  is  not  entitled  to  be  reasoned. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  grounds  upon  which 
this  law  has  been  resisted,  it  is  urged  that  in  some  of , 
the  stales  there  was  no  session  of  trie  legislatures  in- 1 
tervt-ning  its  passage  and  the  times  of  holding  their  I 
elections,  at  which  the  slate  could  be  districted.  We  I 
cannot  conceive  how  that  matter  can  be  brought  to  I 
bear  on  the  validity  of  the  law.  Its  constitutionality  i 
and  obligation  are  in  no  way  connected  with  state 
laws  on  the  subject,  much  less  with  the  times  of! 
holding  their  elections;  and  the  law  is  to  have  its  ef-| 
feet  independent  of  all  such  considerations.  But  as  | 
an  argument  of  inconvenience  it  has  very  little  force,  j 
About  half  the  states  hold  their  elections  during  the  j 
year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  congressional 
terms;  the  other  states  during  the  previous  year. — 
Congress  could  not  at  any  time  pass  such  a law, 
without  causing  some  inconvenience  to  some  of  the 
states;  but  the  least  amount  would  be  produced  by 
passing  it  at  the  first  session.  This  law  was  enacted 
during  the  first  session  of  the  last  congress;  and  be- 
tween its  passage  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  it  is  believed  there  was  not  a state 
legislature  which  did  not  hold  a session.  It  would 
then,  m truth,  have  caused  no  inconvenience  or  ad- 
ditional expense  to  any  of  the  slates  to  haveTormed 
the  proper  districts;  the  only  consequence  would  have 
been,  throwing  their  election  of  representatives  Irom 
one  year  to  the  succeeding  one.  but  if  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislatures  of  two  or  three  states  had 
been  rendered  necessary,  it  is  no  more  than  what  has 
often  occurred  in  giving  effect  to  the  Jaws  for  appor- 
tioning representation. 

It  is  true  that  this  section  does  not  name  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  states,  or  in  terms  alter  any  of  their 
provisions;  nor  is  it  necessary  lor  any  effect  that  il 
should.  Besides,  this  form  is  more  respectful  to  the 
state  authorities.  The  legislatures  of  some  of  the 
states  incorporate  into  their  laws  regulating  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  a general  principle.  Con- 
gress, possessing  the  same  power  as  the  legislatures 
to  alter  sucn  laws,  enacts  that  a different  and  incom- 
patible principle  shall  prevail;  and  the  constitutional 
provision  immediately  applies,  and  gives  the  latter 
u exclusive,  overruling,  and  paramount  authority 


The  alteration  of  t he  stale  law  is  as  completely  ef- 
fected as  if  congress  had  provided  for  it  in  express 
and  precise  terms— as  if  the  state  legislature  itself 
had  made  the  alteration.  This  is  a common  form  of 
legislation.  A law  is  in  existence,  and  another  is 
passed  with  conflicting  provisions;  it  is  a maxim  of 
universal  law,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant,  the 
latter  supercedes,  repeals  the  former.  A large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  Jaws  of  (he  United  States  are  modified, 
amended,  and  repealed  m this  manner;  the  American 
people  are  taught  it  every  day,  both  by  legislative 
example  and  judicial  recognition. 

The  pending  bill,  before  adverted  to,  to  establish 
uniformity  of  lime  in  the  election  of  representatives 
and  presidential  electors,  is  properly  enough  in  this 
same  form;  it  cannot  be  executed  of  itself,  if  it 
should  become  a law,  without  auxiliary  state  legisla- 
tion; yet  it  would  not  be  a nullity.  It  restricts  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  slate  legislatures,  and  prescribes  the  form 
of  their  laws,  by  excluding  time;  and  still  it  would 
not  he  in  the  nature  of  a mandamus.  It,  like  the 
law  providing  for  single  distracts,  would  be  consti- 
tutional; and  the  force  of  the  constitution,  aided  by 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people, 
would  compel  the  requisite  state  legislation  to  make 
both  effective. 

The  wisdom  and  practical  good  sense  with  which 
the  constitution  is  so  replete,  stand  forth  conspicu- 
ously from  this  section.  The  power  to  make  these 
election  regulations  was  conferred  upon  congress,  to 
provide  for  the  exigence  of  any  of  the  slates  refusing, 
or  being  unable,  from  any  cause,  to  prescribe  them; 
and  thus  a security  was  established  against  the  go- 
vernment coming  to  an  end  for  the  want  of  a con- 
gress constitutionally  elected.  But  the-state  legisla- 
tures might  (as  many  of  them  have)  abused  this 
power.  The  general  ticket  has  often  been  resorted 
to:  districts  to  elect  two,  three,  ami  four  members, 
have  been  frequently  fdrmed;  and  even  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  a single  district  h3ve  been  changed — and 
ail  lo  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the  dominant  fac- 
tion in  ihe  different  legislatures.  The  regulations  of 
the  states  have  ever  been  discordant,  and  some  of  them 
operating  w'ith  flagrant  injustice.  This  will  be 
strongiy  exemplified  by  an  existing  case.  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  elected  by  single  district;  New  Hampshire 
by  general  ticket.  Pennsylvania,  being  the  second 
largest  state  in  the  Union,  has  twenty-four  represen- 
tatives; New  Hampshire,  being  one  of  thedL-nall 
states,  has  but  four.  The  rule  that  prevails  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  divided,  or  nearly  divided,  her  repre- 
sentation politically;  whilst  that  of  New  Hampshire 
has  elecLed  her  entire  delegation  of  the  same  party 
The  consequence  is,  that  on  nearly  all  the  great  po- 
litical questions  which  divide  the  opinion  of  this  na- 
tion, New  Hampshire  probably  has  four  times,  cer- 
taily  two-fold,  as  much  power  in  the  present  house, 
as  Pennsylvania.  Such  contrariety  of  state  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject  (disturbing  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equal  representation)  has  existed  from 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Many  states  of  di- 
versified and  antagonist  interests  and  politics,  and  each 
having  an  independent  legislature,  would  have  al- 
ways, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  discrepant  and  un- 
just election  regulations.  The  establishment  of  im- 
portant principles  (just,  wise,  ar.d  applicable  to  all 
of  them,  and  securing  the  rights  of  all)  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  supervision  which  congress  ought  to  exer- 
cise over  this  slate  legislation.  The  minor  features 
and  the  details  should  be  left  to  the  more  accurate 
local  information  of  the  slate  legislatures.  This 
complex  power,  thus  to  be  distributed,  would,  doubt- 
less, secure  its  more  convenient  arid  acceptable,  as 
well  as  its  more  just  and  proper  execution,  than  if 
it  were  given  up  wholly  either  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures or  to  congress.  That  the  convention  expected 
it  to  be  thus  exercised,  is  proved  by  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Madison.  When  the  constitution  was  before  the 
convention  of  Virginia  for  its  adoption,  Mr.  Monroe 
interrogated  him  concerning  this  clause  thus:  ‘‘He 
wished  to  know  why  congress  had  ultimate  control 
over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  election  of 
representative,”  &c.  Mr.  Madison  responded  upon 
this  point:  “It  was  thought  that  the  regulations  of 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  electing  representatives 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  continent.  Some 
states  might  regulate  the  elections  upon  principles  of 
equality,  and  others  might  regulate  them  otherwise.” 
“it  was  found  impossible  to  fix  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  the  elections  of  representatives  in  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  found  necessary  to  leave  the  regula- 
tions of  these,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  state  govern- 
ments, as  being  the  best  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  produce 
uniformity , arid  to  prevent  its  dissolution.  And,  con- 
sidering the  state  governments  and  the  general  go- 
vernment as  distinct  bodies,  acting  in  different  and 
independent  capacities  for  the  people,  it  was  thought 
that  particular  regulaliont  should  be  submitted  lo  the 


former,  and  the  general  regulations  to  the  lat- 
ter,” &c. 

The  undersigned  think  lhat  the  following  proposi- 
tions are  clearly  made  out:  That  this  law  is  not  un- 
constitutional, because  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  constitution;  that  it  is  not  void,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  a full  execution  of  the  power 
of  congress,  because  the  constitution  permits  congress 
to  exercise  so  much  of  this  power  at  all  times  as  it  may 
think  proper;  that  it  is  not  a nullity,  because  it  is  a 
clear, unlelligibie,  and  substantive  alteration  of  the 
state  laws,  which  congress  had  the  right  to  make; 
and  it  plainly  and  distinctly,  by  its  provisions,  informs 
the  state  legislatures  what  they  are  to  do  to  give  it 
practical  effect;  that  the  stale  legislatures  are  com- 
manded by  the  constitution,  and  bound  by  their  oath 
to  support  it,  to  divide  their  states  respectively  into 
districts,  or  to  prescribe  any  other  needful  regulations 
to  give  this  law  its  effect;  and  lhat  the  general  ticket 
regulation  of  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  and  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives, being  in  opposition  to  this  law  of  congress, 
which  is  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

This  law  has  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses 
of  congress  and  been  approved  by  the  executive.  In 
the  forms  of  its  enactment,  as  well  as  in  its  provisions, 
the  constitution  has  been  strictly  regarded.  The 
question  now  is,  not  w hether  it  should  have  passed, 
but  being  a part  of  “the  supreme  lav/  of  the  land,” 
whether  a branch  of  the  power  which  made  it  will 
uphold  it,  or  lend  itself  to  aid  certain  states  in  its 
summary  and  unconstitutional  overthrow.  If  the 
law  were  unwise — nay,  mischievous — it  would  still 
be  the  stern  duty  of  the  house  to  do  its  part  to  enforce 
it;  and  the  only  remedy  would  be  its  repeal.  But, 
were  its  policy  now  i.i  issue,  it  could  be  triumphant- 
ly maintained — yea,  that  the  passage  of  such  a law 
has  been  too  long  delayed.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
about  as  much  as  congress  should  do  in  relation  to 
manner;  and  that  the  formation  of  districts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  other  particular  regulations 
of  manner,  were  properly  left  to  the  stale  legislatures. 
It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives by  single  districts  would  secure  a larger 
and  more  diffusive  representation  of  the  people  than 
is  attainable  in  any  other  mode;  that,  by  the  general 
ticket,  six  of  the  largest  states  would  elect  119  mem- 
bers; and  seven  of  the  free  stales,  113  members  of 
the  preseut  house — and  thus  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  votes,  forming  about  one-fourth  of  the 
freemen  of  ihe  United  States,  would  wield  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  Ihe  government;  that  the  general  ticket 
would  give  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  thus  the 
election  in  fact,  into  the  hands  of  a few  active,  for- 
ward and  bold  spirits,  and  the  people  would  only 
have  the  privilege  of  ratifying  their  caucus  decrees; 
that  this  inode  in  truth  does  not  give  a representation 
of  the  people,  but  only  of  state  majorities,  and  silences 
wholly  the  voice  of  all  minorities,  though  in  numbers 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  dominant  majority; 
that  it  would  practically  change  the  government, 
though  its  form  and  theory  might  continue,  by  making 
the  popular  branch,  like  the  senate,  a representation 
of  the  states — unlike  the  senate  too,  as  the  slates 
would  not  here  have  equal  power,  hut  in  proportion 
to  numbers,  whereby  a mere  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New  York  woulb  have  more  positive 
power  than  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  ihougn  in  the  last  house 
her  representation  was  so  divided  as  to  give  her  no 
more  than  Rhode  Island  on  all  political  questions; 
that,  under  the  next  ratio,  six  of  the  free  states — 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois — forming  a perfect  cordon,  in  per- 
petual and  increasing  conflict  with  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  southern  states,  would  unquestionably 
have  a majority  of  the  house  of  representatives;  and 
they  might  at  any  time  dissolve  the  government  by  se- 
ceding from  the  house:  that  the  safety  of  the  small  and 
slavehoiding  states  is  in  the  prevalence  of  the  single 
district  principle,  which  would  so  distribute  the  re- 
presentation of  the  large  stales  among  contending  par- 
ties as  practically  and  materially  to  reduce  their 
strength;  and  lhat  the  example  of  one  or  two  of  the 
large  states,  in  adopting  the  general  ticket,  would  cer- 
tainly and  speedily  allure  all  the  others  from  the  divi- 
sion and  weakness  of  districts  lo  the  adoption  of  a sys- 
tem which  would  preserve  their  indivisibility  and 
strength — such  a changehavingalready  taken  place  in 
the  election  of  presidential  electors.  These  great, 
manifold,  and  dangerous  abuses  are  not  merely  ideal. 
Some  of  them  have  occurred;  the  others  are  in  the 
course  of  events,  without  measures  of  vigorous  pre- 
caution. This  law  of  congress,  inflexibly  executed, 
would  be  a measure  of  decided,  if  not  complete  effi- 
ciency. It  is  wiser,  too,  and  inconceivably  less  dif- 
ficult lo  prevent,  than  it  is  to  correct  great  political 
evils. 
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raim  on  discovery,  it  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
But  if  our  claim  is  good,  as 


ofanv  V) r i ■ c I • of  lhe'<'-«>ven:i:  nl  ;>  question  <•:  equal  li  qui  ii  • • i • ■ 1 o foot  of  Oregon.  Ou 

,,  territory  50UJd  be  sustained  by  the  treaty  of  Utreeh 

and  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
nation  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  decision.  i“ 

We  could  not  contemplate  the  house  of  represen-  i valley  of  the  Oregon 
tatives  assaulting,  and  declaring  a law  of  congress  Ibis  book  shows  us,  it  is  to  rest  on  the  old  Spanish 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  without  the  most  gloomy  | claim.  This  work  presents  translated  copies  of  old 
forebodings.  The  case  which  would  authorise  such  j Spanish  voyages  and  documents,  proving  their  title 
an  interposition  must  be  flagitious  indeed;  but  the  \ and  thus  also  ours  by  abundant  testimony  up  to  54° 
American  people  might  readily  believe  that  the  nul-  40'  to  a certainty,  and  beyond  that,  but  lor  our  trea- 
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lification  of  tins  law  by  the  present  house  may  be 
portentous  of  many  such  assumed  cases.  If  this  great, 
wise,  just,  and  sanitary  measure  is  thus  to  be  struck 
down,  what  power  can  stay  the  same  arm,  when,  in 
the  course  of  the  successive  rise  and  fall  of  parties, 
it  may  aim  blows  at  other  laws  equally  obnoxious  to 
a daring,  dominant,  and  unscrupulous  faction  of  a 
day?  It  is  true  the  house  is  not  the  tribunal  which  is 
to  pass  on  the  validity  of  many  laws;  but,  with  all  the 
elements  of  opposition  and  resistance  that  perpetual- 
ly exist  to  those  the  most  wholesome,  none  can  have 
their  proper  moral  force,  and  all  may  be  defied, 
when  the  popular  branch  of  the  law-making  power 
desecrates  itself  by  joining  a league  for  their  subver- 
sion. What  a fearful  opening  would  such  a stale  of 
things  make  for  able  and  reckless  demagogues — for 
profligate  and  desperate  factions!  How  distinctly 
would  it  mark  the  corruptions  of  politics,  the  decay 
of  national  morals,  and  the  impending  dissolution  of 
our  institutions!  Our  abiding  trust  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple will  arouse,  throw  their  betrayers  from  them  as 
“the  lion  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  his  mane,”  and 
snatch  the  government  and  country  from  this  hopeless 
abyss. 

* The  minority  of  the  committee  offer  the  following 
resolutions  as  a substitute  for  that  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Resolved , That  Messrs.  Edmund  Burke,  John  P.  Hale, 
Moses  Norris,  jr. , and  John  R.  Reding,  silting  members 
ol  the  huuse  of  represen  atives  from  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire;  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Black,  Absalom  H. 
Chappell,  Howell  Cubb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson.  John  H. 
Lumpkin,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  William  H.  Shies, 
sitting  members  from  the  state  of  Georgia;  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hammett,  Robert  W.  Roberts,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, and  Tilghman  M.  Tucker,  sitting  members  from 
the  state  of  Mississippi;  and  Messrs.  Gustavos  M.  Bow- 
er, James  B.  Bowlin,  James  M.  Hughes,  John  Jameson, 
and  James  H.  Relfe,  sitting  members  from  t tie  state  of 
Missouri,  in  the  present  congress,  not  having  been  elect- 
ed in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  and  law.  their  seats, 
severally,  are  hereby  declared  to  he  vacant. 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  of  this  huuse  transmit  to 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  respectively,  a 
copy  of  the  preceding  n snlmion 

GARRETT  DAVIS, 
WILLOUGHBY  NEWTON, 
ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK. 


ty  with  Russia.  Mr.  Greenhow  had  exhausted  his 
pecuniary  means  in  making  the  completion  and  pub- 
lication, and  he  thought  its  matter  should  he  depo 


agree  tore-,  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  coin- 
claim  to  that  I miLnent  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  there 
been  committed.  According  to  the  la ws  of  England 
proper,  there  is  no  doubt  that  art  indictment  found, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Florida  slaves,  would  authorise* 
tiie  arrest  and  commitment  for  trial  of  the  accused. 
Whether  the  same  laws  prevail  in  the  colonies  or 
not,  I have  no  certain  means  of  determining,  al- 
though it.  is  presumed  that  it  does.  But  as,  by  the 
treaty,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  accused  may 
ho  found  gives  the  rule,  it  cannot  be  justly  assumed, 
in  the  case  of  the  Florida  slaves,  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  have  not  been  observed,  unless  it  shall 
he  considered  trial  the  British  act  of  parliament  eon- 


sited  in  every  state  library,  and  diffused  among  the  j tains  provisions  in  contravention  of  it.  and  that  that 
people.  act  extends  to  the  Bahamas.  At  all  events,  so  far 

Mr.  Archer  would  propose  to  strike  out  the  clause  ns  the  case  immediately  under  consideration  i-  eon- 
for  its  distribution  among  members  of  congress.  The  j corned,  it  would  seem  proper  riot  io  take  any  defini- 
country  however  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  j live  action  upon  the  subject  until  an  answer  shall  be 
contents.  I received  in  nty  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  of  the  28lh  day 

Mr.  Benton  was  still  opposed.  Congress  in  1840  j of  November  last.” 
had  had  printed  a former  work  by  this  same  J Mr.  Evans  lrotn  the  finance  committee  reported  a 
gentleman,  of  250  pages,  and  was  then  told  that  that  bill  (or  the  remission  of  duly  on  ready  prepared  bars 
would  contain  all  necessary  information.  He  re- j of  railroad  iron  for  five  ensuing  years,  and  for  the 
garded  this  repetition  in  calling  for  government  pa- ; re-payment  of  duties  paid  for  any  such  bars  imported 
tronage,  as  a system  of  depredation.  As  to  the  cha- 1 since  July  1832,  if  such  have  since  been  actually  laid 
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SENATE. 

February  15.  A bill  was  debated,  having  for  its 
object  certain  repairs  of  the  Pennsyvania  Avenue. 
Amended  and  passed. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  1G.  Tariff.  The  senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  report  from  the  committee  on 
finance. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vt.  arose  and  addressed  the  senate 
at  some  length.  Without  having  concluded,  he 
yielded  the  floor  and  the  senate  adjourned  till  the 
19th. 

February  19.  Oregon.  Mr.  Archer  from  Ihe 
committee  on  foreign  relations  reported  a hill  for 
the  purchase  of  1500  copies  of  a work  tty  Robert 
Greenhow  at  a rate  not  exceeding  $2  per  copy. 

Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  to  this  system,  begun  sai 
he  as  far  back  as  1822,  of  purchasing  books  for 
members  of  congress.  What  was  the  proposition? 
To  give  a clerk  a salary  of  §1500  a year,  and  pay 
him  also  for' copying  extracts  lrom  the  books  of  his 
own  offices. 

Mr.  Archer,  said,  if  the  senator  from  Missouri  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Oregon  subject  every 
other  senator  was  not.  This  compilation  Had  requir- 
ed the  laborious  exploration  of  authors  in  various 
languages,  and  was  important  in  the  present  pub- 
lic inquisition  as  to  the  Oregon. 

Mr.  Benton  thought  the  library  appropriation 
would  be  the  more  proper  source  for  any  proposed 
literary  expenses. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  said  he  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  proposition,  and  he  con 
curred  in  it,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  distribution 
among  members  (as  he  never  had  taken  and  never 
would  take  one  of  the  buoks  distributed)  but  for  the 


racter  of  our  title  to  the  Oregon,  there  was  a much 
broader  and  clearer  claim  than  any  mentioned  in 
this  book,  on  which  we  rested.  We  settled  the  ter- 
ritory. The  settlement  of  it  was  the  basis  of  our 
claim.  He  could  show  that  our  settlement  was  of  a 
date  prior  to  that  of  the  British.  The  British  never 
saw  or  heard  of  the  Oregon  till  we  discovered  it,  and 
put  the  badge  of  our  sovereignty  upon  it.  Then 
Great  Britain  jumped  down  upon,  and  now  she  was 
going  to  fight  out  her  claim.  He  would  assure  gen 
tlemen  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  another 
Northeastern  boundary  question  of  this.  It  was  not 
another  Massachusetts  and  Maine  question.  There 
was  to  be  no  trembling  and  yielding  in  this  case,  as 
there  was  in  the  former  one.  No  trembling  hearts 
were  to  be  found  in  the  west.  This  was  a western 
question,  and  the  west  had  a regard  for  national  ho- 
nor. National  honor  was  at.  stake,  the  loss  of  which 
could  not  be  compensated  by  any  small  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  a treaty.  The  senators  from  Virgin- 
ia had  made  a speech  for  him  on  this  subject,  and  he 
would  make  another  for  himself  before  long.  I have 
my  rights  here  (said  Mr.  B.)  as  an  American  sena- 
tor, and  1 have  my  duties  to  perform,  without  any 
reference  to  the  coming  or  going  of  special  minis- 
ters. The  movements  of  the  special  ministers  will 
not  alter  my  position  and  my  duties  here.  I care  no- 
thing for  the  special  mission.  Before  long  1 will 
make  a speech  on  the  Oregon  question  lor  myself. 

Mr.  Buchanan  rose  to  make  some  remarks,  when, 
on  motion,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  the  present. 

Tariff.  Mr.  Phelps  arose  and  addressed  the  sen- 
ate, and  in  continuation  and  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks on  yesterday. 

The  senator  from  Missouri,  expressed  a wish  to 
follow  in  the  debate,  but  for  the  present,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Evans,  the  subject  was  laid  on  the 
table.  The  senate  adjourned. 

February  20.  Mr.  Miller,  from  the  district^m- 
mitlee,  reported  a bill  to  re-charter  the  .hanks  of 
this  District  until  1854.  The  bill  provides  that 
whenever  the  banks  shall  suspend  specie  payments, 
they  shall  go  into  a state  of  liquidation.  The  courts 
of  the  District  are  required  to  see  that  this  provi 
sion  is  carried  into  effect 

Mr.  Buchanan  gave  notice  that  when  the  bill 
should  come  up  for  consideration,  he  would  move  to 
re-commit  it  for  the  purpose  of  amending  it  so  that 
the  stockholders  shall  be  liable  for  the  bills  in  circu- 
tion. 

M r.  Archer  offered  a resolution,  which  lies  over, 
calling  for  information  as  to  whether  our  navy  has 
not  been  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  slave  trade, 
also  for  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  minister. 

Mr.  Tuppan  introduced  a joint  resolution  so  to 
amend  the  constitution  as  to  limit  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
courts.  It  lies  over. 

The  bill  appropriating  §40,000  for  the  improvement 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  read  a third  time,  pass- 
ed and  sent  to  the  house. 

The  bill  lor  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  those 
lost  in  the  Grampus  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  naval  committee. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  21.  Negro  fugitives  to  the  Bahamas.  The 
President  of  the  senate  laid  before  that  body  a com- 
munication from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
made  in  answer  to  a call  of  the  31st  ultimo. 

The  secretary  says  “that  by  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  persons  charged  with  the  enumerated  crimes 
are  not  to  be  delivered  up,  except  upon  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  persons  so  charged  shall 


down  for  use.  Also  reported  back  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  for  paying  commissions  to  the  agents 
or  attorneys  of  persons  obtaining  awards  under  trea- 
ties  made  lately  with  foreign  powers 

Tariff.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass.,  arose  and  addressed 
the  senate  for  two  and  a half  hours. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  sen- 
ate adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  14.  The  vote  on  adopting  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Dromgoole  as  a substitute 
for  those  reported  by  the  committee  on  elections,  on 
the  case  of  the  members  elected  in  4 states  by  gen- 
eral ticket  were  as  follows: 

YEAS —Messrs.  Anderson.  Atkinson,  Benrdslev, 
Benton.  Bidlack,  E.  .1.  Black,  James  Black,  James  A. 
Black,  Blackwell,  Bossier,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Jacob  Brink- 
erhoff,  Brodhead,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  W.  J.  Brown, 
Burke,  Bint,  Caldwell,  Carey,  Cailin,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Chappell,  Cli n to  , Cobb,  Coles, 
Cross,  Cullom  D ina,  Daniel.  R.  D.  Davis.  J.  W.  Davis, 
Dawson,  Dean, Dillingham,  Dromgoole,  Duncan,  Dun- 
lap, Ellis,  Elmer,  Farlee,  Ficklin,  Foster,  French,  Byrain 
Green,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Hays,  Hen- 
ley. Herrick,  Huge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell 
Hughes,  Hungertord,  James  B.  Hunt,  C J.  Ingersoll,  C. 
Jameson. Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  Kennedy.  Preston  King, 
Kirkpatrick.  Labranelie,  Leonard,  Lucas,  Lumpkin, 
Lvon,  McCauslen,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
McConneil,  McDowell,  McKay,  Matthews,  Moore, 
J.  Morris,  Murphy,  Norris.  Owen,  Purmeuter,  Pavne, 
Emery  1).  Potter,  Prao,  Purdy,  Rnthbun,  D.  S.  Reid, 
Redi.'ig.  Relfe,  Rheti.Ritrei,  Robinson,  Russell,  St.  John, 
Saunders,  Thomas  H.  Sejinair.  David  L.,  Sevmour, 
Si  nous,  Simpson,  Slidell.  Jim.  T.  Smiih,  Thomas  Smith, 
B ibert  So  i h,  Stee.irod,  Stetson,  J.  Stewart,  Sttles.Stone, 
Strong,  Sykes.  Taylor,  Thompson.  Tibbatts.  Tucker, 
Wentwro  h,  Wheaton,  Williams,  Wilkins,  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  Yost— 127. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Ashe,  Baker,  Barringer,  Belser, 
B.Vyd,  Milton  Brown,  J.  Brow  i,  Campbell,  Chilton, 
Cliiioii,  Clingmnn,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Garrett,  Davis, 
Deberry.  Dellet,  Dickey,  Dickinson,  Florence,  Fool,  W. 
Green,  Grinnel,  Grider,  Hardin,  Harper,  Hudson,  Wash- 
ington linn',  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenks,  P.  B.  Johnson, 
George  W.  Jonas,  Daniel  P.  King,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh, 
Edward  Joy  Morris,  Morse,  Morseley.  Nes,  Newton, 
Elisha  R.  Poller,  Ramsey,  Charles  M.  Read,  Rockwell, 
Roge%.  Sample,  Schenek,  Seiner,  Severance.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens  Summers.  Tilden,  Vance,  Vanmeter, 
Viiro  i.i White,  Wiothrop — 57. 

On  the  first  of  Mr.  Dromgoole's  resolutions  affirm- 
ing the  rignt  of  the  members  generally,  who  were 
elected  by  the  district  system  to  their  seats,  the  only 
names  in  the  negative  were  Richard  l3.  Davis,  and  J. 
It.  Ingersoll,  2.  In  the  affirmative  were  128  votes, 
nearly  the  same  names  as  in  the  affimalive  above. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  right  to  his  seat, 
that  gentleman’s  name  being  first  on  the  list  of  those 
whose  seals  were  disputed,  was 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  A-'kinson.  Beardsley, 
Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  .1  Black,  Janies  Black,  James 
A.  Black,  B.a  dtwell,  Bossier,  Bower,  B.nvlin,  Boyd,  Ja- 
cob Brinkerlmff,  Broadhead,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Win.  J. 
Brown,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Cary,  Cailin.  Reuben  Chapman, 
Augustus  A.  ^Chapman,  Chappell,  Clinton,  Cobb.  Coles, 
Cross,  Cullom,  Dana,  Darnel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  J.  VV. 
Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Dillingham, Douglass. Dromgoole, 
Duncan,  Dunlap.  Ellis,  Elmer.  Fail,  e,  Fickhn,  Foster, 
French,  Byram  Green.  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haral- 
son, Hays,  Herrick.  Huge,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Buhard, 
Huhhell,  Hughes,  Hungerfu-td,  James  B.  Hunt  Chari  s 
J.  Ingersoll,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
'Geo.  W.  Jones,  Kennedy,, Preston.  King,  Labranelie, 
Leonard,  tmesis,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  McCauslen,  Nlaclny, 
McClelland,  McClernand,  McConnell,  McDowell,  Mi  - 
Kay,  Mathews,  Moure,  Joseph  Morris,  Murphy,  Norris, 
0.\en,  Parmenter,  Puyne,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Pur- 
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in".  Rclfe,  Rhett,  R<>-  . the  report  was  presented  as  the  views  of  two  mem- 
Snuod**rs._  Thuinns_H.  j tiers  of  the  committee,  he  should  not  object. 

^ he  report  was  laid  on  the  tabie. 

Rules  of  ‘he  house.  The  house  resumed  the  consi- 

, , n,  i ’’  fir  ! deration  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  Efi.- 
v it  Thomason.  i it.ljnrK,  tucker,  Vn-ller,  I ,,  ,4,  . , , W 

h.  Wheaton,  Williams,  Wilkins,  Woodward,  j the  2a!h  #st  ™'«*)  , . * 

JVJr.  Severance  addressed  the  house  in  opposition  to 
the  rule. 


d v,  R ai 1 1 it u ■ • . D ' vid  S.  Real . 

Russell.  Si  .1  ,h 

(i  t,  Seym. air,  Simmons,  Simpson.  Si; 
Smith.  Th  Mims  Smith,  Robert  Smilh.  | 
on  J ilin  Slower,  .Shies  Some,  St 


le  . 

S'  • V 

dell,  Joh 

Sle'OII'n  I, 

Svkcs,  T 
"Wenrwo 
Jus. A.  Wi-lglu,  Yost  — 123. 

N A Y S — Messrs.  Adams 
Barnard.  Reiser,  MJtou  llrm 


she,  Baker,  Barringer, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Buf- 


Mr.  Campbell  next  obtained  the  floor,  but  the  suD- 


fim-ton.  Cam; 

ibull.  Cfirroii  Cltil'o 

Cranston.  Gm 

■:  nr  Davir,  T)  her:  \ 

j ns.  in.  Fish. 

Florence,  F(>  L I‘ 

GrPt:;i  ( Jrinupll,  Gri'l'-r,  Huniin, 

son.  Wa-him 

ron  Hunt.  .l-’S-ern 

Pm  lev  B Johnson,  Daniel  P.  !x 

v one.  Marsh. 

Edward  J.  Morris 

jYywion,  Pan 

r.-ou,  P"."0'U  Fus 

R.ayner.  Chas 

. VI.  Reed,  Rock 

Fcfn-n.-k.  Pent 

er.  Severance,  -A'O 

Silllru":  s.  Tb' 

tl!!:i«.So:  i,T'!i!eii.  i ' 

Vim  -u  Wl.it 

a Wintlirop  —fid 

Drhen  v.  Deli  r.  Dickey,  Dick-  • A message  from  the  president, 'announced  his  sig- 
Fn  a,  Fiack.  Ctiddiiitfs.  Willis  1 nature  of  the  bill  refunding  Jackson’s  fine. 

" " J ' ' ' Grampus.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  relatives  of 

the  crow  of  the  Grampus  was  taken  up,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Frick  in  favor  of  “brothers 
and  sisters,  if  there  he  no  parenf.”  &c.  was  rejected 
v!  ’ Real.  R i.-kwed.  Rot  rs,  Sample,  I C6  nays  to  62  yeas,  and  the  bill  then  passed  by  yeas 


R I 
is,  ft 
Mm 


A'rsoll,  .Tanks, 
rkpnirick,  M.-Ii- 
?.  Mo.-eU  y,  lNes, 
uer,  Rainsev 


wem  in  lie  1 1 uh  a similar  result 
itigilo  the  divisions  gradually  fal- 


Tr,e.  yeas  and  navs  on  each  n.am 
shire  am!  Georgia 
the  number  a ns  we 
ling  off. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Thursday.  Feb.  15  The  members  from  Missis 


Smiih,  C . B.  iJmiih,  i 110,  nays  67 
r,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  j The  house  adjourned 

Saturday,  Ff.u.  17.  Rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Camp- 
from  N.  flump-  J bell,  of  S.  O.,  addressed  the  house  m favor  of  the  25th 
rule  .and  in  repfy  to  several  of  its  opponents. 

Mr.  Burl,  of  S.  C..  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  the 
subject  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

After  some  progress  with  the  private  calendar,  the 
house  adjourned. 


Monday,  Feb  19. 


I si-nted  aiii'uigsl  otners,  a petition  from  inhabitants  of  j to  inquire  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  south  on 


Western  Pennsylvania  ami  Ohio,  praying  for 


if  re 


■ntat 


resncci fully  i ■ i the  strres  ef  NYiv.  1 iiiiiipuiue,  Gt 


ii'ma. 


Mi-si-. 


'Pb'- 


ud  Missouri,  a i i he  limes,  places  and  in  the 


rippi  were  together  .'echireil  elected  by  97  to  55,  | 
those  from  .Missouri  hy  106  yeas,  to  63  nays. 

Mr,  Vromgoale  moved  the  following — 

Farther  resolved.  That  nc.  ef  cri  ns  <T  members  to  ] amendment  to  the  consUtution  clearly  and'explicitly 
of  the -23  h congress,  held-  j acknowledging  God  as  (tie  sovereign  of  the  universe; 

for  submission  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  an  ac- 
knowledgment 'of  the  .scriptures  as  the  paramount 
law;  and  for  the  rescinding  of  all  enactments  which 
violate  the  law  uf  God. 

The  question  of  reception  being  raised,  was  laid 
oil  the  table. 

M r.  B tn l:.e  presented  a very  long  memorial  from 
the  t,denioc.ratic”j!icmbers  of  the  gent  rul  assembly 
oi  Rhode  Island,  touching  the  recent  political  trou 


Mr.  D.  then  moved  that  it  be  made  the  specia' 
order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  (in  consequence  of  the  approoria- 
lion  bill,)  moved  a week  from  Wednesday  or  two 
weeks  from  to-day. 

The  motion  prevailed — ninety-five  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  noes  not  counted. 

Postage.  Resolutions  were  presented  from  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  for  reducing  theratesof  post- 
age. 

Judiciary  committee.  On  motion,  the  place  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  (as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary,) was  ordered  to  be  filled  by  the  speaker. 

Rules  of  llic  house.  Mr.  Burl,  of  S.  C.,  arose  in 
defence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  adverted 
to  a remark  made  some  days  since  by  Mr.  Beardsley , 
that  “as  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  he  presumed  there 
was  but  one  opinion  throughout  the  Union,  whether 
in  the  north,  the  west,  or  the  south.”  The  opinions 
of  the  south  on  this  subject,  said  Mr.  Burt , were 
well  known  at  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and 
lie  claimed  as  just  a right  to  speak  now  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south,  as  the  gentleman  whose  medium  of 
access  to  the  opinions  of  the  south  on  the  abstract 
question  of  slave.ry  he  had  but  little  regard  for. — - 
I Congress  had  nothing-to  do  with  the  municipal  insti- 
Petitfons.  Mr.  A dams , pre-  j tutions  of  any  state,  and  it  was  offensive  in  any 

ndtiluvii  Icom  iniionitnnfe  nf  ! i * . I j ,l  * ’ r-  . i 


manner  prescribed  by  me  l: 
vi lid.  uu:v,'i;li  umding  tlv  .- 
ink  d “ in  f'-r  me  app  ■> 
aiming  the  ■ tv  ml  slab's,  no 
apnrt .v.-d  Jar,.  25ih,  1912 

Speaker  decided  that  i 
consequence  < f the  previous 
qiicsiiun  u hi:  ii  put  an  cud  to 
of  the  matter. 


n lures  oi  said  states  are 
ud  sect!"!!  of  the  net  en- 
iui";it  of  representatives 
bug  iu  the  sixth  census,” 

was  out  of  order  in 
call  for  the  previous 
I i further  consideration 


question  purely  domestic.  The  south  held  it  to  be 
utter  impertinence  for  any  one  from  any  quarter  to 
dare  question  that  institution.  The  gentleman  had 
admitted  that  it  was  immaterial  what  opinions  were 
held  in  regard  to  it,  whether  at  the  south  or  else- 
where, because  congress  had  and  pretended  to  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  within  the  states. — 
if  so,  why  was  the  subject  introduced  here?  Mr.  ^ 
should  give  just  offence  to  his  constituents,  and  incur 
his  own  disesteem . if  lie  could  bo  induced  ever  to 
vindicate  on  this  floor  any  institution  of  his  state;  but 
he  would  say  that  language  was  impotent  to  express 


valile  him  to  offer  it.  Rejected  by  yeas  111,  nays  j fere  therein,  as  lie  had  claimed  to  do;  also,  prayins 
birds.  congress  to  call  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  and 

Brown,  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  j documents;  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  right  to 


62,  not  ! .vo  thirds 


Mr.  A.  V. 
in  order  to 


ibinit  the  motion  that  the  committee  uf  I tlivir  seats  in  (his  house  bf  the 


members  from  Rhode 
would  guaranty  a 


the  whole  he  discharged  from  'the  consideration  of  I Island,  and  praying  that,  congress  would  g 
the  lull  to  repeal  the  second  section  of  the  appnr-  | republican  constitution  to'  that  state?  &c. 

Mr.  [!.  moved  the  reference  of  the  memorial  to  a 
j select  committee  of  fie,  ami  demanded  the  previous 
' quo-lion  on  t lie  motion.  By  ayes  76,  noes  62,  there 
as  a second. 

Mr.  Cranston  (asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ordering 


tionmenl  law.  By  yeas  102,  nays  73,  not  two  thirds 
the  house  refused  to  suspend. 

Treaty  of  Washington.  Mr  Levy  offered  a resolu- 
tion requiring  the  secretary  of  state,  if  compatible  1 
with  public  interests  to  furnish  this  house  with  sue! 


information  as  may  be  in  possession  of  that  depart-  j the  main  question,  which  were  ordered, 
moot  respecting  the  late  demand  on  the  British  gov- 1 Mr.  Burke  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  direct  the 
eminent  I'm-  the  surrender  of  certain  fugitive  erimi-  j printing  of  the  memorial,  and,  after  some  further 
rials  fr<  m F-  rida  under  the  10th  article  of  the  trea- : conversation,  said  he  would  further  modify  it  so  as 
ty  of  Washington.  Adopted.  t'1  refer  to  the  committee  of  elections,  and  not  to  the 


Intoxicating  liquor  in  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Hale  asked 
lea  ve  to  o r a resolution  touching  the  flagrant  eva- 
sion of  13. h joint  rule.  Objected  to.  The  house 
adjourned. 

Friday,  Ff.b.  16.  Mr.  Winthrap  introduced  Mr. 
J P.  Kennedy,  member  elect  from  the  state  ot  Ma- 
ryland, who  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

J A hill  consenting  to  the  sale  or  transfer  of  certain 
suit  spring  lands  heretofore  granted  to  the  state  of  j 
Michigan  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

JiJ assacli it-- cits  resolutions.  Mr.  G tinier  rose  and  ask-  j 
ed  leave  to  make  a report  it  was,  lie  said,  a report  i 
from  a portion  of  the  select  committee  to  whom  had 
been  rel'eri ud  the  resolutions  of  i he  legislature  ol  j 
Massachusetts,  proposing  an  a:  icndm'sitt  to  llif  tede  j 
Pal  constitution,  it  had  been  a long  tune  since  the  j 
subiect  had  been  referred  to  the  ."miimittee.  This  j 
morning  they  hail  come  to  10c  conclusion,  on  a deli- 
berate vote,  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  congress  to 
recommend  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  Commonwealth  oi  Massachusetts. 

•The  committee  had  aiso  adopted  a resolution  autho- 
rizing any  member  or  membersof  it  to  assign,  at  their 
. own  itme,  their  reasons,  in  the  shape  of  an  argumenta 
live  report  to  ttie  house,  sustaining  the  exclusion 
which  the  committee  had  come  Under  this  autlio 
ritv  of  the  committee  he  therefore  now  asked  leave 
of  the  house  to  report  the  views  of  a portion  of  the 
members  ol  the  committee. 

The  Speaker.  It  can  be  done  only  by  ganerai  con- 
sent. 

No  objection  being  made — 

Mr.  Gilmer  presented  the  report,  and  moved  that 
it  be  laid  on  the  tabie. 

He  believed,  he  said,  that  other  reports  might  be 
expected  from  members,  and  probably  it  would 
not.  Ik-  entirely  fair  in  him  to  ask  that  this  report 
should  be  printed  in  advance  of  the  others.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  report  should  be  laid  ori  the 
table,  to  be  printed  or  considered  with  the  others 
when  they  should  come  in. 

Mr.  Gildings  said  that,  with  the  understanding  that 


select  committee.,  that  portion  which  related  to  the 
seats'  of  the  members  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Speaker  s Tl  these  modifications  were  not  in 
order,  the  previous  question  having  been  demanded. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  that  the  memorial  be  laid  on 
the  table.  Negatived,  by  yeas  35,  nays  14-1. 

The  question  recurring  on  ordering  the  main  ques- 
tion— 

Mr.  Adams  suggested  to  dr.  Burke  so  to  modify  his 


bles  in  that  state,  praying,  amongst  other  things,  for  j (he  utter  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  She  south 
Mr.  D.  then  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  i an  inquiry  into  the  power  oi  the  president  to  inter  | regarded  the  miserable  upstart  huckstering  morality 

of  liie  north,  in  her  attempt  to  hold  up  the  institu- 
tions of  the  south  to  the  contempt  and  reprobation  of 
the  world.  As  her  representative  here,  he  east  back, 
in  her  name,  every  word  and  epithet  of  offence  which 
northern  members  were  eonsious  of  having  used  in 
debate  with  regard  to  the  institution. 

Kir.  Beardsley  understood  the  gentleman  as  being 
pleased  to  hold  the  remark  made  by  him,  that  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  there  was,  as  there 
could  be,  but  one  opinion  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  north,  west,  or  south,  as  an  impertinent  re- 
mark. Was  that  what  he  was  to  understand? 

Mr.  Jimi  1 dare  say. 

Mr.  Beardsley  thought  it  very  strange,  indeed,  that 
a remark  of  this  kind  should  be  indulged  in  by  a 
i:  ember  on  that  floor.  Really!  that  because  a gen- 
tleman chose  to  stale  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  men  of  the  north  on  slavery,  or  on 
any  oilier  subject,  they  were  to  be  charged  with  im- 
pertinence! He  threw  back  the  charge!  It  was  a 
strange  time  of  day,  truly,  when,  to  say  that  touch- 
ing slavery  in  the  abstract  there  was  but  one  opinion, 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  an  impertinent  interference 
with  a domestic  question.  Mr.  B.  had  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  subject  of  slavery.  Throughout  the  whole 
tenor  of  Ins  remarks  he  had  tenderly  avoided  touch- 
ing upon  it  in  any  way,  for  it  was  no  concern  of  his. 
He  had  dune  so,  not  because  he  was  riot  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  it  just  as  freely  as  he  chose  to  speak,  but 
because  lie  did  not  choose. 

Here  Mr.  Payne  interfered;  and  wished  to  know 
of  the  chair  whether  it  was  competent  for  a gentle- 
man to  take  up  in  this  manner  the  time  of  another 
gentleman  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  whose 
timed  speaking  was  li  mited? 

The  Chair  reminded  Mr.  P.  that  the  gentleman  on 
tfie  floor  had  expressly  yielded  it  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

IVlr.  Payne  still  persevering  in  his  remonstrance — 
Mr.  Beardsley  said  to  him,  i know  my  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  I doubt  if  you  do. 

Here  some  sensation  arose,  and  cries  of  order  were 
heard. 

Mr.  Burt.  I presume  the  gentleman  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burt  resumed,  and  said  that,  whoever  used 
such  epithets  as  had  been  applied  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  he  denounced  here,  and  held  himself  re- 
sponsible lor  what  he  said,  elsewhere.  He  had  ap 
plied  the  term  impertinent  to  remarks  which  the 
gentleman  had  so  unnecessarily  introduced. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  What  was  that  you  said? 

Mr.  Burt.  1 said  that  1 held  myself  responsible 
for  my  words,  elsewhere.  He  here  repeated  that  the 
ivT/aw  Vnrlr  /'Mr.  had  used 


motion  08  to  enlarge  the  nitmbor  of  the  committee. 

I he  Speaker  said  life  modification  could  only  be 
made. by  general  consent. 

The  question  “shall  the  main  question  be  now  tak- 
en-” v.  a>  pui,  and  the  result  wa=  yeas  103,  nays  69. 

The  mam  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  memorial  thus  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  five  members,1  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  cali  of  the  states  having  been  gone  through 
with,  the  speaker  on  motion  of  Mr.  Parmentcr , was 
ordered  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  naval  commit- 
tee occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wise,  now 
minister  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Holmes,  moved  that  the  house,  when  it  adjourn, 
to  stand  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next,  in  order 
o-  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  members  to  visit  tiie 
Princeton.  Carried,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Welhered,  member 
elect  from  Maryland  wa  - introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
qualified,  and  tuok  1 1 is  scat. 

Presidential  elections. proposed  to  be/held  simultaneous- 
ly, throughout  the.  Union.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  pre- 
sented (on  leave)  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Ohio 
asking  congress  to  provide  a law  hy  which  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  for  president  and  vice  president 
should  take  place  upon  one  day  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union.  1’he  memorial  was  read. 

A proposition  having  been  submitted  for  this  object 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Duncan  moved  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  this  subject.  The  motion  prevailed. 


gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Beardsley)  had  used 
expressions  which  had  no  loundation.  If  this  re- 
mark was  offensive.,  he  lei t it  to  the  person  offend- 
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ed  to  seek  hi'-  ie!ivs-  The  gentleman  hue]  denon.-'C-fmareht  d to  Ihe  swamps  of  Carolina  t*  defend  tm-  The  pension  bill,  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  then  ta 
ed  the  institution  of  slavery— no,  perhans  not  rle-  natters  from  tin*  insurgents;  and,  still  further,  that  k™  up 

nounned  it,  hut  In*  had  *-poken  disresperl-fullv  of  an  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,  the  same  thing  should  j Mr.  C.  Johnson,  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  an 

institution  with  *vhieh  he  ( Mr.  it.)  and  his  constitu-  happen.  On  these,  points  he  once  more  referred  to  j additional  proviso  that  no  person  in  the  receipt,  of  a 

ents  were  identified — an  insli  ution  in  the  midst  of  the  contemporaneous  discussions  at  the  adoption  of  salary  from  the  government  should  at  ihe  same  time 

which  he  had  grown  up,  and  one.  to  which  the  state  the  constitution.  [ receive  a pension;  and  on  suggestion  from  Mr.  Brin- 

he  in  part  represented  attributed  much  that  was  He  here  pressed  the  northern  representatives  with  \kerhrjy.  Mr.  J.  then  modified  it  so  as  to  confine  its 


illustrious  in  her  history  and  ennobling  in  her  cotidi-  the  obligations  thus  contracted,  and  reproached  them 

tion.  And  he  would  sav  to  all  who  catered  for  the  with  allowing  t lie  importation  of  slaves,  and  thus, 

shouts  of  a mob,  that  they  might  address  to  such  from  mercenary  motives,  assenting  to  the  continued 

hearers  whatever  was  suited  to  their  taste,  but  he  existence  of  what  they  denounced  as  an  abominable 
protested  against  their  bringing  into  this  house  the  traffic. 

slanders  of  their  hustings.  j The  sonlh,  he  said,  reposing  with  confidence  in  a 

The  whole  argument  against  the  rulerestedon  the1  faith  which  had  then  never  been  broke.n,  agreed  to 
assumption  that  congress  had  jurisdiction  over  the  confederate  wilh  the  northern  states  on  these  terms, 

subject  of  slavery;  and  it  had  been  conceded  that,  if  But  how  had  they  been  regarded?  Massachusetts 

it  had  not,  then  the  rights  of  t fie  citizen  were  not  it  ad  passed  a law  to  defeat,  as  far  as  in  her  power, 

abridged  by  refusing  to  receive  his  petitions  in  re-  the  fuifilmentof  the  stipulation.  Vermont  had  pasj- 

gard  to  it.  The  debate  so  far  had  been  confined  to  ed  a similar  law,  and  New  York  had  done  nearlv  the  \ both  salary  a rid  pension 
abolition  within  Ihe  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  same,  though  she  had  not  gone  quite  so  far.  Cases  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  he  thought  this  prohibition 

power  of  congress  was  said  to  rest  on  its  right  to  ex-  had  occurred  of  negro  thieves  taking  refuge  in  all  : ought  to  he  limited  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 

elusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  within  the  District,  those  states,  but  in  what  single  instance  had  tt* ey  i These  gentlemen,  who  were  so  much  complimented 
But  this  had  been  controverted  on  the  ground  of  the  ever  been  given  up?  I for  their  gallantry  and  bravery,  had  been  hangin 


peration  to  army  and  navy  officers,  who  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  pay  as  such  and  of  pensions  at  the  same, 
time. 

Mr.  .Adams  opposed  the  amendment  and  oiled  the 
case  ol  Captain  Jones,  (whose  services  in  California 
in*,  did  not  approve  of,)  who  was  wounded  in  the  late 
war,  as  richly  deserving  his  pension  therefor. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  cited  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
ChaHes  Morris,  now  Commodore  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action  of  the 
Guerricre  and  Constitution,  as  being  justly  entitled  to 


upon  congress  from  year  to  year  until  our  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  were  better  paid  than  any  in  the 
world.  If  gentlemen  were  able  to  do  their  dutv  for 


laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  the  time  of  their  In  reference  to  this  25th  rule,  the  south  regarded 
ceding  the  ten  miles  square,  and  the  conditions  of  it  as  a public  pledge  that  the  north  retained  their 
the  cession;  and  the  argument  on  that  ground  was  faith  and  meant  to  keep  it  inviolate.  And  if  north- 
unanswerable:  it  was  yet  unanswered,  and  so  itever  ern  gentlemen  did  not  mean  to  vioLate  their  engage-  | what  they  received.  §4,51)0  every  year,  besides  their 
would  remain.  The  vagrant  fiend  of  mischief  menls,  why  seek  to  abolish  the  rule?  If  they  never  J rations,  lie  could  not  conceive  why  they  should  be 

would,  und'  r the  pear.elul  'inoffensive  guise  of  zeal  intended  lo  grant  the  petitions  of  the  abolitionists  i pensioned  also.  He  referred  to  the  act  of  1838,  by 

lor  the  right  ol  petition,  had  declared  an  infamous  why  receive  them?  Justice  to  t He  south  required  . which  the  pay  o!  these  officers  had  been  greatly  in- 
war of  plunder  on  the  south,  driven,  as  it  had  been,  congress  to  speak  out.  If  it  looked  to  the  acr.om-  j creased,  and  said  the  pay  of  lieutenants  in  the  navy 

from  the  covert  ol  the  constitution,  under  which  it  plishment  of  the  nefarious  purposes  of  these  fanatics  i was  infinitely  belter  than  that  of  any  member  upon 
had  vainly  sought  shelter — but  which,  with  parici-  let  it  say  so  plainly  and  encourage  them  by  receiving  j this  floor.  He  was  not  willing  that  this  amendment 
dal  hand,  it  sought  to  destroy  — now,  timidly,  mean-  the i r ’petitions.  j should  apply  to  revolutionary  officers,  who  were  able 

iy,  like  some  guilty  thing,  skulked  at  last  behind  the  ; He,  replied  to  the  suggestion  that  the  abolitionists  | to  be,  postmasters  for  example, or  to  perform  Ihe  du- 

obsolete  rules  arid  abandoned  practice  of  a British  of  the  north  constitutad  too  insignificant  a faction  to  j lies  of  clerks;  but  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and 

house  of  commons.  But  it  had  been  dragged  even  deserve  the  notice  of  the  south;  this  he  denied.—  i navy,  who  were  receiving  such  extraordinary  sums, 

from  that  last  miserable  retreat.  They  come  here  proclaiming  that  they  numbered  [ he  thought  it  should  .apply. 

Mr.  B.  held  it  to  he  time  that  the  north,  the  west,  thirty  thousand  at  the  polls,  and  boasted  of  their  daily  I Mr.  Holmes  thought  the  amendment  was  the  exhi- 
and  the  south  should  review  these  stipulations,  now  increasing  numbers.  They  had  inscribed  upon  their  ; bition  of  a cold-blooded  parsimony, 
so  ferociously  assailed  From  these  stipulations  he  standard  the  infamous  motto  of  rapine  and  blood: — ! Mr..  Brinkerhrff  remarked  that  gentlemen  who 
contended,  and  was  prepared  to  prove,  not  only  that  “Slavery  is  to  be  abolished;  it  is  to  be  abolished  if  [ were  opposed  to  this  amendment  seemed  to  suppose 
congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery,  but  that  not  supported  by  the  constitution,  and  so  much  the  | that  it.  proposed  to  take  away  all  compensation  from 
it  did  not  possess  a function  that  was  not  intended  to  more  if  it  is.”  They  had  enlisted  the  powerful  eu- ) these  men.  This  was  not  the  case,  if  this  amend- 
protecl  and  to  sustain  it.  To  this  demonstration  he  gine  of  the  press;  they  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ! mens,  was  adopted,  these  men  were  not  left  without 
invited  the  attention  of  the  north,  and  particulai  !y  of  pulpit;  and  now  they  aimed  at  wielding  that  most  j support,  without  salary,  but  were  still  in  the  receipt 
the  “Old  Thirteen,”  whose  stars  were  still  found  on  powerful  of  all  the  engines  of  revolution,  debate  of  magnificent  salaries — of  salaries  higher  than  were 
the  national  banner.  He  called  them  to  the  provi-  in  this  hall;  and  with  clamorous  voices  demanded  l paid  any  of  the  slate  officers,  higher  than  that  of  the 
sion  in  the  constitution  allowing  the  importation  of  that  its  rules  of  proceeding  should  be  framed  lomeet 
slaves  up  to  the  year  1808.  There  was  no  subject  their  infamous  dogmas.  And  was  this  a eontempti 
which  had  caused  more  direct  and  strenuous  conflict  ble  faction — a petty  clique?  They  proclaimed  their 
at  the  time  ol  the  adoption  ol  the  constitution  than  object  to  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  upon  earth,  and 
the  entire  subject  ol  slavery;  but  the  south  took  her  with  an  utter  want  of  patriotism  they  even  appealed 
position  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  north  had  finally  to  British  agencies  in  accomplishing  it.  They  open- 
y,ejded.  j ]y  avowed  that,  should  their  petitions  even  be  receiv- 

Mr.  B.  here  quoted  extensively  from  the  debates  in  | ed  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  they  would 
the  convention,  occasionally  commenting  as  he  pro- j not  be  content;  arid  under  that  avowal  was  the  soutli 
ceeded.  He  referred  to  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  to  be  deluded  by  assurances  that  if  petitions  should 


especially,  as  having  been  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  (on  interested  grounds;)  and 
how,  then,  could  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  W inthrop)  pronounce  the  petty  trade  carried  on 
in  this  District  as  “inhuman”  and  “abominable?”  He 
left  it  to  the  gentleman  to  say  whether  in  such  lan- 
guage he  was  not  reflecting  upon  and  denouncing  his 
own  state. 

Mr.  Winlhrop  (the  floor  being  yielded  for  explana- 
tion) said  the  words  to  which  the  gentleman  had  al- 
luded were  not  his,  hut  borrowed  from  John  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  employed  them  in  reference  to  traf- 


once  be  received,  all  clamor  would  be  over,  arid  ali 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  happily  united? 

It  was  time  this  agitation  should  cease.  The  soutli 
asked  of  their  friends  in  the  norLli  and  the  vve*t  not 
lo  lend  themselves  to  the  foul  purposes  of  such  a com- 
bination. On  this  subject  she  had  a right  to  speak. 
She  well  knew  the  character  of  her  property;  she 
knew  it  when  she  came  into  the  confederacy,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  she  demanded  guaranties  from 
the  north.  She  told  the  north  that  these  petitions, 
if  encouraged,  would  lead  to  southern  insurrecti  m. 
The  south,  if  she  must  meet  the  horrible  crisis,  was 


fic  in  slaves,  in  a bill  introduced  by  him  into  this  not  afraid  to  meet  it;  but  she  asked  congress  not  I 
house,  (and  which  Mr.  W.  quoted.)  j prostitute  its  power  to  assail  an  institution  which 

Mr.  Buit  next  adverted  to  the  clause  iu  the  con-  ! evi‘ry  department  of  the  government  had  sacredly 
stitution  requiring  the  return  by  the  free  stale-,  of  j boun'd  itself  to  .maintain, 
runaway  slave- 
sion  in  favoi  m 
were  by  this  ... 
they  had  been  b 
nature  of  a treaty  slip-.; 


-tit- Muled  w as  a eutiees- 
he  siaveholding  slates 
on  better  ground  limn 
; i landed  this  in  the 
, to  tie  inserted  in  fhe 
terms  of  the  confederacy  in  relation  to  their  slave 
property.  He  quoted  the  provision,  and  tri  com- 
menting on  it  insisted  that  it  enjoined  a distinct  un- 
equivocal recognition  that  l.hetr  property  in  these 
slaves  should  be  acknowledged  anil  respected  in  all 
the  other  states  ol  the  Union.  Then  came  the  sti- 
pulation that  siave  property  should  constitute  an 
element  of  southern  representation  on  the  floor  of 
congress.  On  this  point  also  the  southern  states  had 
taken  their  ground,  and  on  this  point  also  the  north 
had,  alter  strenuous  opposition,  ultimately  yielded. 
Here  Mr.  B.  again  read  at  considerable  length  from 
the  debates  in  the  convention. 

Another  stipulation  was  that  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice should  be  delivered  up.  Tins  had  special  refe- 
rence to  the  protection  ol  slave  property,  and  the 
notthern  states  had  pledged  their  faith  that  persons 
violating  the  laws  ol  soul  . ern  slates  in  regard  to  ne- 
gro stealing  should  be  given  up.  Besides  “all  this,  it 
was  covenanted  that,  ui  case  of  a servile  insurrec- 
tion at  the  soutli,  the  uuiitia  of  the  north  should  be 


■ wt-num;  fenm  Maine  had  told  this  house  that  the 
north  would  imv  be  satisfied  till  slavery  should  lie 
abidisil  -d  in  bus  district  ofColutnhia.  Mr.  B.-  would 
teli  that  gentleman  and  alJ  others  that  wlu-n  that 
measure  was  discussed  lor  adoption  in  this  hail,  it 
would  be  the  last  subject  the  American  congress 
would  discuss  here.  The  south  would  reguru  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  When 
that  scene  came  to  be  witnessed  within  tnese  wall-, 
he  told  ttie  member  l'rdm  Maine  that  even  he  would 
not  find  security  in  his  obscurity  at  the  north  from 
the  storm  that,  once  roused,  would  rage  beyond  con- 
trol. He  trusted  in  Ciud,  it  they  must  witness  a ser 
vile  insurrection  springing  out  of  this  horrible  agita- 
tion at  the  north,  that  its  leaders  would  come  to  tin- 
aid  of  their  beloved  allies  at  the  south,  and  he  would 
now  tell  them  iri  the  name  of  all  the  south  that  u -t 
a wreck  or  remnant  should  ever  return  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  disaster. 

When  Mr.  B.  had  concluded,  the  speaker  gave  the 
floor  to  Mr.  Detlel,  and  the  subject  was  laid  uver  un- 
til to-morrow. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  was  taken  up  in  com- 
mittee, variously  amended,  and  then  laid  aside  to  be 
repoited  to  the  house,  and  afterwards  taken  up  ant 
passed. 


governor  of  Ohio,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  those  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio, 
who  labored  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a day  tile 
year  round. ■ 

The  sympathies  of  some  gentlemen  seemed  con- 
fined to  the  higher  walks  of  life  exclusively.  He 
was  willing  to  continue  magnificent  pay  for  them. — 
Buthe  was  not  willing  to  give  them  double  and  triple 
pay,  more  particularly  while  our  poor  soldiers  and 
poor  sailors,  who  had  no  commission,  no  friends,,  no 
home,  not  even  where  to  lay  their  heads,  were  shut 
out  of  congress  with  scarcely  a pittance,  and  while 
the  three,  or  lour,  or  six,  or  eight  dollars  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  them  had  been  refused,  unless  they  had 
actually  suffered  violence  or  received  wounds  in  the 
service.  He  hoped,  the  house  would  retain  some- 
thing like  consistency  in  their  action,  and  not  con- 
fine ali  their  generosity  to  one  ciass,  while  they 
manifested  coJfl  blooded  parsimony  (to  use  tiic  ex- 
pression of  tile  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Holmes')  to  another. 

Mr.  Dana,  mentioning  the  fact  that  this  hill  refer- 
red to  invalid  pensioners,  said  it  was  know  n mat  the 
laws,  which  referred  to  individuals  not  officers,  pro- 
vided that  no  pension  could  be  granted  unless  there 
was  a disability  to  iabor;  and  that  the  grant  should 
b--  in  proportion  to  that  disability.  He  asked  why 
should  nut  the  same  principle  apply  to  officers  that 
applied  to  privates?  These  men  upon  whom  this 
provision  was  intended  to  operate  were  in  the  full 
receipt  of  their  pay,  if  they  were  -not,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  proper  the  amount  should  be  made  up  by 
pension.  But  if  they  were  iu  the  receipts  ol  full  pay, 
way  should  this  distinction  be  made,  Ihe  officer  being 
allowed  to  receive  both  pension  and  pay,  while  the 
private  did  not  receive  one  single  dollar,  unless  he 
uas  disabled  from  the  performance  of ’service? 

The  amendment  was  further  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Beiser  and  Cave  Johnson,  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Hardin,  Seymour,  of  New  Yuik,  IVinllirup,  and 
wldams. 

When,  on  /notion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  committee, 
pending  the  question,  rose  and  reported  its  action  on 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  arid  its  progress  on  the 
pension  bill. 

Washington's  Birth  Day*  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York, 
moved  that  when  the  house  adjourns,  it  shall  stand 
adjourned,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
over  till  Thursday. 

he  motion  was  received  with  repugnance,  and 
Mr.  Stetson  moved  to  lay  on  the  table.  Decided  in 
the  allir  * ’t  he  house  adjourned. 
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business  review.  Cotton.—  1'lie  British  speculators 
a‘f  ut  luuyih  taking  hold  ot’  cotton,  in  spite  ot  their  ca- 
pitals s and  manufacturers.  By  the  Hibernia  we  have 
aocuuiiEs  ol  an  advance  in  prices,  and  ot  very  heavy 
operations  in  the  article.  The  sales  of  the  five  weeks 
end  hie  the  4th  inst.,  amounted  to  355,000  bales,  against 
127  000  bales  last  suasion.  The  sales  of  tiie  week  end  - 
ntg  tile  3J,  weie  109,000  bales,  at  an  advance  of  from  j 
to  5th  per  lb.  One  capitalist  was  in  market  wi'li  £80- 
OOU  to  invest  in  the  article.  The  trade  was  alarmed.— 
1 he  Manchester  spinners  had  called  a meeting  lor  the 
oth  mst.  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  if  possible,  resist  the 
thieatened  rise  of  prices,  and  get  up  a counter  move- 
ininl.  ill e Manchester  Guardian , whose  very  talented 
editor  is  warmly  in  their  interest,  cyphers  up  flattering 
statements  in  the  same  style  that  certain  free  trade  edi- 
tors in  New  York  arc  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  patrons. 

Prices— London,  Feb.  3.  Upland  inferior  5j;  mid- 
dling 5;';  fair  6; good  fair  6];  good  anil  choice  6^.  New 
Orleans,  inferior  og;  middling  5j;  lair  6j;  good  7j 

choice  dip  Mobile  about  the  same.  Sea  Island,  si 

and  saw  ginned  6al0;  inferior  12;  middling  13;  hue  and 
clean  17a24. 

Estimated  Stocks,  Feb.  2,  1843,  184-1 

American  ....  325,7(10  431,25 

-Brazil 66.330  04  20 

Egyptian  . 21,610  22,74 

West  India,  &c.  . . . 16  950  8,80 

East  India  ....  91,o60  98.370 


British  stocks.  Consols  97 g;  new  34’s  1 02J;  3’s  reduc- 
ed 98;  exchequer  bills  G8a69.  Bank  stocks  have  advanc- 
ed considerably,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  money,  ad- 
ded to  the  report  of  tin  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment for,  a renewal  of  charter,  in  consideration  for 
which  the  bank  is  to  aid  in  paying  off  the  three  and  a 
I half  pe'-  cents,  with  a view  of  reducing  their  stock  to 
i three,  which  the  flush  of  money  will  enable  them  to  ef- 
fect. 


| Hank  of  England. 

| January,  1844: 
j C reuladon  £19  611.000 
Deposited  , 13,172.000 


Quarterly  average  ending  27th 


Securities 

Bullion 


£21,937,000 

13,933,000 


£32,783,000 


£35,860,000 


Banks  of  tiif.  City  and  State  of  N.  York.  Their 
official  annual  reports  are  made  to  the  IstFebruary,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  April,  1843.  The  better  to  under- 
stand operations,  we  at  ach  for  comparison  their  condi- 
ion  as  leported  on  the  1st  November  last: 


522,510 


Total  .... 

Taken  on  speculation  this  year  . 218,400  bales. 

Ditto  at  the  same  period  last  year  . 18,600 

1 he  eft  ct  of  the  news  by  tile  Hibernia  upon  our  hold- 
ers ot  cotton,  has  hardly  been  yet  ascertained.  Time 
irjiisient  ships  were  engaged  at  New  Hurls  on  Mon- 
day to  take  out  about  5-900  bales,  at  7-16d.  per  lb.  for  Li- 
verpool,' being  a decline  of  gd  on  freight,  it  is  stated  by 
the  Hew  York  correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  that 
prices  of  cotton  had  given  way  j of  a cent  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Hibernia;  sales  of  2o00  bales  affected  on 
Wednesday.  This  we  presume  was  required  in  order 
to  bring  purchasers  and  selleis  to  terms.  (J  ir  prices  have 
been  considerably  in  advance  of  Liverpool  prices. 

Trade,  generally,  in  England,  looked  exceedingly 
cheerful.  A heavy  business  w as  doing  in  woollens  at 
improved  ra.es  "Money  is  abundant,  trade  is  brisk, 
me  markets  arc  buoyant,  and  the  great  hives  of  indus- 
try in  tlie  north  are  alive  with  activity.  Our  export  trade 
with  the  United  States  increased  lo  a considerable  ex- 
tent last  jear;  more  so  than  the  most  sanguine  could 
have  anticipated.  Tne  increase  in  packages  was  near- 
ly 50  per  cent,  over  those  ot  1842;  and  die  increase  in 
sterling  on  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  and  worsteds,  is 
estimated  at  £1,600,000.  To  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces the  shipments  were  large,  and  the  year  closed 
m uh  unprecetieuieuly  low  stocks.  The  exports  to  the 
West  1. .dies  were  much  more  extensive  than  muse  o: 
Uiu  preceding  year.’’ 

American  provisions  in  England,  Feb.  3.  Beef— The 
stock  had  accumulated,  auu  was  adequate  to  last  a long 
time.  Sales  had  been  made  uta  loss.  al. hough  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  article  was  improved,  yet  pnju- 
dice-s  gave  way  slowly  and  it  was  as  yet  a retail  busmess. 

Tom — no  arrivals.  Irish  continues  to  advance,  and 
leaves  roam  lor  American. 

Hams—  go  off'  slowly,  but  by  degrees  improve  in  re- 
pulutloll. 

Uteese — a large  business  has  been  done:  fine  sorts 
Intel  toady  sales  at  improved  prices,  and  inferior  goes  oft 
liecly. 

Lard — commenced  fair,  but  very  heavy  importations 
during  llie  month,  had  affected  the  maiket. 

Trices,  lieel  per  lb.  m bond — U.  S.  mess  42,i43s; 
prime  33a4(f&;  can.  mess  4f.'a46a;  prune  32a38s;  md  20., 
25s.  folk — can.  mess  44a40;  prune  40u42s.  Bacon, 
duty  paid,  cwt.  20a30s.  Hams — dry  44a46.  Cheese — 
fine  45a4Ss;  mid.  33a43s;  old.  32u35s.  Lard — fine  33a 
34s;  ord.  3ln32s  Grease — 26u30s.  Buitei — can,  43a6(L 

Imports,  4tii  Jan.  to  3d  Feb — 982  bb.s.  beef;  1,120 
casks,  966  boxes  cheese;  92  bbls.,  9,415  kegs  lain;  87 
kt  gs  butter;  50  casks  hums. 

Stocks.  London,  Feb.  3.  American  stocks  now  lake 
their  tone  from  the  American  side  of  the  ocean.  No 
disposilio'i  is  manilested  to  invest  in  them,  and  most  oi 
i tie  salvs  eflecied  are  for  American  account.  The  ag- 
gregate held  here  inusi  have  been  reduced  during  the  last 
twelve  months  handsomely.  During  die  last  three 
months  of  1843,  sales  were  made,  bur  lor  ihe  month  past, 
very  lew.  Apprehensions  are  kept  alive,  and  nothing  but 
efficient  measures  by  such  states  as  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Louisiana,  can  restore  confidence. 

Prices  ut  London,  Feb  3d,  compared  with  prices  same 


Resources. 

Nov.  1S43. 

Feb.  1844. 

i .bonns  and  discounts 

353  267,130 

$58,444,293 

j Loans  to  Directors 

4.557  536 

4.330,425 

j Loans  to  Brokers 

3.709.463 

2.644,644 

R.-al  estate 

4.081,656 

4.072.661 

! Bonds  ami  mortgages 

3 772.037 

3,750  784 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes 
Duo  from  Directors  other  than 

11,665,311 

11,052,458 

1 for  loans. 

i Due  from  Brokers  other  than. 

43,034 

30,838 

for  mans,  &,c. 

810.160 

825,350 

Bank  Fund 

3 89  392 

335,101 

Lass  and  expense  account 

639,233 

580  360 

Overdrafts 

105.947 

105,913 

Specie 

11,502  789 

10.036,542 

Cash  items 

3,102.856 

4,502,497 

Bills  of  solvent  Banks  on  hand 
Bills  of  suspended  Banks  on 

4,033,105 

2,275,172 

hand 

223  951 

233  625 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers 

9,700,629 

10,266,709 

Add‘fur  cents 

438 

498 

Total  '$111,614,722 

Liabilities. 

Nov.  1843. 

$113,536,632 
Feb  1844. 

; Capital  $43,369,152 

$43  649,887 

| Profits 

i Notes  in  circulation  (old  ends- 

4,144.254 

3,758,032 

f imi) 

5.227.930 

3,146,180 

1 Regis.ered  notes  in  circulation 

11  935.171 

13.189  221 

j Dae  State  Treasurer 
| Due  Commissioners  of  theCa- 

963  198 

927,289 

mil  Fimci 

1,157  203 

1,433,843  : 

Due  depositors 

27,387,160 

29,026.415 

Dee  individuals 

587,871 

592.038 

Due  Banks 

14  612  143 

15,610  554 

Due  U.  Slates  Treasurer 

1,645.320 

1,683  551 

( )ther  dues 

505  077 

489  343 

Add  for  cents 

243 

249 

Total  $111,614,722 

$113  536,652 

date  m 1843. 
Alabama  o’s 
Florida,  stg. 

Illinois  6’s 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  stg. 
Massachusetts 
Mat) land  stg. 
Mississippi  s g. 
New  York  5’s 
Ohio  6’s 

Pennsylvania  o’s 
Virginia 

U.  E.  Bank  shares 


1843. 

52 

lUa12 

19 

21 

74 

59 

90 

48 

81 

67 

47 

10s 


1844 

72 

20 

40a42 

39a4l 

93a94 

55 

100 

58 

25a30 
91a92 
88a92 
62 
92  a 

19u20y. 


These  exhibi's  show  an  extension  of  nearly  two  millions 
wit ii i n the  three  months,  bringing  i'  up  to  within  $200,000 
of  what  it  was  in  August  last.  Loans  and  discounts 
have  been  extended  over  five  millions — much  of  which 
L employed  in  keeping  the  cotton  crop  from  being  sac- 
rificed. Depusites  have  i ic reused  $1,639,255:  specie  has 
decreased  $1,416,247  and  nearly  four  millions  since  Au- 
gust, heavy  stmts  having  gone  south,  for  the  purchase  of 
cotton.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  has  decreas- 
ed $800,000. 

Corn.  3,000  bushels  North  Carolina  sold  on  Monday 
at  New  York,  at  47  cents,  and  1,000  bushels  Jersey  al 
50  cents. 

Flour.  Prices  have  remained  stationary  for  a long 
time-  At  New  York,  O tio  is  qu  >led  at  $4  75,  Genesee 
a fraction  below,  ami  southern  flour  $5  121. 

Extensive  orders  lor  flour  came  odt  by  the  Hibernia, 
but  at  prices  limited  below  what  the  article  commands  in 
our  ports. 

Wheat.  A parcel  of  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  sold 
last  week  at  Buffalo,  oil  Canadian  account,  at  80  cts. 

Clevelund,  Feb  6 th.  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
which  so  many  dealers  have  been  angling  at  Detroit,  has 
been  caught  at  last  by  a Canadian  at  80  cents — a sure 
book  at  this  time.  Canadians  may  stand  these  prices 
but  t he  cyphering  is  nut  very  apparent  where  a Yankee 
uh  ler  would  find  a profit  on  the  investment. 

Wool  and  the  Tariff.  The  largest  sales  of  wool, 
says  tlie  Susquehanna  Register,  ever  made  in  this  state, 
probably  in  me  United  r>:ates,  by  the  original  proprietor, 
took  place  a few  days  ago  in  this  county;  upwards  of 
300  bales!  And  we  noticed  the  weight  on  the  bales,  as 
the v pa-sed  the  Cliocornu  on  sleighs,  on  their  way  to 
(New  York,  to  be  from  10U  to  180  pounds  each.  We 
understand  that  the  purchase  was  made  by  Mr.  Grant, 
a manufacturing  house  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y .,  of  tne  estate 
of  the  late.  Robert  If.  Ross,  of  Silver  L.ake,  at  31  cents 
per  pound,  4 months  credit. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  says:  “We  letjrn  that  on 
Wednesday  last  u,  lot  of  9,000  pounds  of  Saxony  wool 
of  second  quality,  lately  from  Ohio  and  Virginia,  sold  in 
this  place  at  40  cents  per  pound,  cash.  Another  sale  of 
a large  lot  ot  first  quality  Saxony  from  this  county,  has 
been  made  at  43  cents  ” 
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Mrs.  Christina  Gilmour,  who  was  delivered  up  from 
New  York  tor  trial,  accused  of  murdering  her  husband, 
obtained  a verdict  of  acquittal,  the  proof  not  being  con- 
clusive. t 

Deaths.  At  Boston,  during  the  year  1843,  total  num- 
ber 2,197,  of  which  249  died  of  consumption,  108  of  fe- 
ver ot  the  lungs,  85  of  dropsy  of  the  brain,  65  of  dis- 
eases of  the  bowels,  72  of  typhus  fever,  5S  marasmus,  59 
mflamntaiion  ot  the  lungs  53  small  pox,  53  hooping  cough, 
75  of  old  age — and  2 of  delirium  tremens. 

During  the  last  week  al  New  York  149,  of  which  67 
were  adults,  29  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  103  of  which  23  were  under  one  year, 
and  14  died  of  consumption 
At  Baltimore  51,  of  which  10  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  six  were  free  colored,  and  three  slaves,  12  died  of 
consumption  and  9 of  scarlet  fever. 

Ex-Governor  Noble  of  Indiana  died  at  Indianapolis 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 

Sir  Francis  Burdelt,  once  the  leading  Radical,  ana  af- 
terwards a.sturdy  Conservative,  died  at  London,  the  23d 
January,  agetl  75. 

At  Paris,  Marshal  Droust,  Count  d’Erlon  one  of  Na- 
polpon’s  generals  aged  89. 

At  Clermont,  Maj.  Gen.  Wautles  aged  87,  another  of 
his  generals. 

In  England,  lient.  gen.  Sir  Win.  Johnston,  K.  C.  B. 
aged  72. 

At  Balhviell  Castle,  Lord  Douglass  aged  71. 

At  Balk,  Sir  Robert  Lewis  Fitzgerrald,  vice  admiral 
of  the  Red. 

At  Bengal,  Major  Gen.  Churchill. 

Madam  Catalini,  whose  death  was  announced,  and 
her  immense  riches  summed  up  by  arrivals  a fortnight 
ago,  writes  to  the  Leipstc  editors  to  know  what  she  has 
done  to  the  German  press,  that  they  have  for  the  fourth 
time  killed  her? 

Earthquakes.  On  the  14th  January,  a calm,  frosty, 
clear  day,  a shock  was  felt  at  Perthshire,  and  two  shocks 
on  the  same  day  at  Aberfeldy,  lasting  several  minutes. 
Two  shocks  were  felt  at  Ragusa,  in  Germany,  on  the 
22d  Dec.  Several  shocks  have  been  felt  at  Rome.  In 
the  Island  of  Sark,  the  men  employed  in  the  mines  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  felt  nothing  of  any  shock, 
which  above  ground  was  one  of  an  alarming  character.  At 
Cherbourg  the  houses  were  much  shaken. 

Elections.  The  governor  of  Virginia  has  issued  a 
proclamation  for  holding  an  election  for  two  members  of 
congress,  in  thp  districts  lately  represented  by  Messrs. 
Gilmer  and  Wise,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  the  day  the 
state  elections  are  to  come  off 

A special  election  was  directed  to  be  held  the  first  day 
of  this  month,  for  a representative  from  Montgomery- 
county, Kentucky,  in  the  contested  case  between  Aperton 
(W.)  and  Bohduravt.  tV.  B.) — sent  back  to  t he  people  by 
the  legislature.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  spirited. 
Although  it  rained,  hailed,  snowed,  or  sleeted  the  whole 
lime,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  yet  of  1,292 
votes  in  the,  comity,  1,240  were  polled.  The  result  was, 
Aperton  t,  W.)  623;  Bouduranl  (V.  B.)  617 — whig  majori- 
ty 6. 

Hemp.  The  hemp  crop  ol  Kentucky  for  1843  is  esti- 
mated at  24,500  tons- 

Jones,  the  colored  man,  whose  petition  as  a free  man, 
confined  in  the  District,  and  liable  to  be  sold,  occasioned 
so  warm  a debate  in  congress  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  has  been  recognized  as  an  abscond- 
ing slave,  and  has  gone  home  with  the  claimant  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marino  Shawls  .of  excellent  quality,  are  now  manu- 
factured near  Philadelphia. 

A Floating  Dry  Dock,  of  large  capacity,  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Charleston. 

Smuggled  goods.  The  U.  States  marshal  formally 
libelled  upwards  of  50  bales  nrfd  trusses  of  cloth,  &c., 
smuggled  into  N.  York  in  ships  Oxford  and  Monetzuma. 
The  latter  ship  was  seized.  The  Oxford  remains  in  cus- 
tody. 

Steamers.  The  Bri  annia  reached  Halifax  on  the 
6th  inst.  from  Boston. 

The  board  of  Admiralty,  have  ordered  six  iron 
steamers  to  be  built  for  the  British  navy.  They  have  111 
steamet’s  now  belonging  to  the  service. 

The  steamer  Lawrence  came  into  contact  with  the 
Lancet,  near  Concord,  Ohio  river,  and  sunk  immediate- 
ly. Cargo  salt. 

Vermont.  Wm.  R.  Shader  has  been  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  abolitionists  of  Vermont — chief  justice 
Williams  declining  a re-nomination. 

Virginia.  Tlie  [legislature  terminated  a session  of 
seventy-four  days,  on  the  13th  inst. 

Weather  The  Ice  King  is  rapidly  withdrawing  his 
forces  from  the  soutli  Delightful  mild  spriuo-  weather  sets 
a 11  our  gardeners  to  work.  The  Hudson  River,  we  see 
by  N.  York  papers  of  tlie  2.1st,  is  solid  enough  to  bear 
teams  with  loaded1  sleighs,  as  far  down  as  Piermont, 
Below  that,  navigation  is  open.  Nantucket  was  relieved 
from  embargo  on  the  1,4th.  Boston  harbor  by  strenuous 
exertions  in  cutting  ice,  was  entered  by  70  or  80  vessels 
on  the  15th,  some  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes.  Of  one 
of  them,  the  Moselle,  the  invoices  amounted  to  $900,000, 
the  duties  on  which  was  $270,000. 

The  Baltimore  harbor  is  completely  clear  office. 
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